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BEAM 

\  a  tree),  in  arohiteotiire,  a  extension,  and  that  eqnal  strength  conld  be  ob- 

'  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  tained  with  half  the  weight  of  material  former- 

either  to  support  a  saperin-  ly  used,  by  giving  the  proper  proportions  to  the 

to  bind  together  the  parts  of  parts  subjected  to   these   respective   strains, 

resistance  to  extension,  or  Much,  however,  was  still  to  be  desired,  on  the 

r,  as  a  stmt,  by  resistance  to  score  of  security  and  economy,  and  numerous 

term  is  applied  piurticularly  accidents  have  justified  the  general  want  of 

?                                     •  of  tiniber  m  a  bmlding,  tiiat  confidence  In  beams  of  cast-iron,  unless  great 

rhe  walls  and  supports  the  precautions  are  observed  in  casting  them  and 

Important  improvements  properly  proportioning  their  parts;  and  even 

'need  within  the    last  few  when  these  precautions  are  observed,  and  iron 

cpartments  of  practical  con*  of  good  quality  is  selected,  security  can  only  be 

nse  of  iron  beams,  especial-  obtained  by  making  the  most  ample  allowances 

'  of  fire-proof  structures  and  for  unequal  shrinkage  in  cooling,  and  for  hid- 

their  introduction  the  only  den  imperfections  not  apparent  on  the  surface, 

I                                     ng  safety  from   fire  was  by  or  to  be  detected  only  by  the  most  careM  ex- 

^                                     i1)ersome    constructions   of  amination.   Other  objections  to  cast-iron  beams 

t                                    ystem  of  groined  arches  in-  are,  that  they  are  liable  to  ful  without  warning, 

«                                    >f  room,  the  most  solid  foun-  especially  if  subjected  to  concussion,  and  to  be 

1^                                  y  walls  and  piers  to  sustain  broken  by  the  frequent  application  and  removal 

»                                  t  hrust,  and  often  an  inoonve-  of  loads,  much  less  than  the  permanent  load 

^                                  t  and  division  of  the  interior  they  would  sustain  with  safety.    By  a  system 

^                                  'is  not  only  not  adapted  to  of  testing,  in  some  cases,  defective  beams  may 

^.                               'Usdnees,  but  its  expense  is  sudi  be  detect^ ;  but  in  others,  the  load  applied  in 

^                               >  nse  for  ordinary  warehousesL  the  test  itself  may  so  weaken  the  beam  that  it 

^                              llings.    The  immense  annual  may  afterward  fail  with  a  load  much  less  than 

>  roperty  by  fires  demonstrates  that  employed  in  the  test,  especially  if  it  is  to 
ranee  of  any  improvements  by  be  subjected  to  concussion  or  repeated  deflec- 
tion be  obtahieo,  without  ex-  lions,  even  though  small  in  amount. — ^Wrought- 
i  inconvenient  restrictions  on  iron  beams  have  been  used  only  within  the 
i)uilding.    By  the  introduction  last  few  years.    The  successftd  construction  of 
"lis  and  light  segmentd  arches,  the  tubular  bridges,  in  1849,  over  the  Conway 
r<?,  to  some  extent,  obtidned ;  but  and  Menai  straits — the  most  novel  and  striking 
hown  that  wrought-bon  is  much  achievement  of  modem  engineering — ^was  one 
t  resist  transverse  strains,  and  the  of  their  earliest  applications,  and  on  the  most 
ncnt  engineers  and  architects  is  gigantic  scale.    The  laws  and  the  amount  of 
referring  it  for  this  purpose,  as  the  resistance  of  wrought-iron  to  the  various 
relied  on  and  more  economicaL  strains  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its  appUcation 
re  on  record  of  the  constmotion  to  beams,  were  first  determined  by  tne  most 
ith  cast-iron  beams  is  ^t  of  a  careful   and  elaborate   experiments,  and  the 
•i  mill  erected  in  Muichester  by  superiority  of  wrought-iron  for  this  purpose 
itt,  in  1801.    It  was  not,  how-  clearly  demonstrated.    By  means  of  the  data 
"  the  elaborate  experiments  of  thus  obtained,  Mr.  Stephenson  was   enabled 
n,  in  1880,  upon  the  strength  successftdly  to  carry  out  his  conception  of  uring 
'  f  cast-iron,  that  the  best  form  for  the  bridgesof  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  raU- 
•lotermined,  or  that  iron  beams  way.  tubular  beams  of  sufficient  strength  and 
spans  exceeding  14  feet     He  rigiaity  to  permit  tiie  passage  of  the  heaviest 
' '  nee  of  oast-fron  to  compression  railway  trains  at  the  highest  speeds.  These  ap- 
rnca  as  great  as  its  resistanoe  to  plications  of  wrought*iron  beams  on  the  grand- 
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BEAM 

BEAM  (Sas.  leanL  a^ee),  in  arohiteotare,  a  extension,  and  tliat  eqnal  strength  oonld  be  ob- 
piece  of  timber,  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  tained  with  half  the  weight  of  material  former- 
and  thickneflB,  used  either  to  support  a  saperin-  ly  nsed,  by  giving  the  proper  proportions  to  the 
cnmbent  weight,  or  to  bind  together  the  parts  of  parts  sabjected  to  tnese  respective  strains, 
a  frame  as  a  tie,  by  resistance  to  extension,  or  Mnoh,  however,  was  still  to  be  desired,  on  the 
to  hold  them  ^art,  as  a  strut,  by  resistance  to  score  of  security  and  economy,  and  numerous 
compression.  The  term  is  applied  particularly  accidents  have  justified  the  general  want  of 
to  the  largest  piece  of  tin^ber  m  a  building,  that  confidence  in  beams  of  cast-iron,  unless  great 
which  lies  across  the  walls  and  supports  the  precautions  are  observed  in  casting  them  and 
principal  rafters.  Important  improvements  properly  proportioning  their  parts;  and  even 
have  beeh  Introduced  within  the  last  few  when  these  precautions  are  observed,  and  iron 
years,  in  various  departments  of  practical  con-  of  good  quality  is  selected,  security  can  only  be 
atruction,  by  the  use  of  iron  beams,  especial-  obtained  by  making  the  most  ample  allowances 
]y  in  the  building  of  fire-proof  structures  and  for  unequal  shrinkage  in  cooling,  and  for  hid- 
bridges.  Prior  to  their  introduction  the  only  den  imperfections  not  apparent  on  the  surface, 
method  of  securing  safety  frtim  fire  was  by  or  to  be  detected  only  oy  the  most  careful  ex- 
massive  and  cumbersome  constructions  of  amination.  Other  objections  to  cast-iron  beams 
masoniy.  This  system  of  groined  arches  in-  are,  that  they  are  liable  to  fail  without  warning, 
Yolves  great  loss  of  room,  the  most  solid  foun-  espedally  if  subjected  to  concussion,  and  to  bo 
dations  and  heavy  walls  and  piers  to  snrtain  broken  by  the  frequent  application  and  removal 
their  weight  and  thrust,  and  often  an  inconve-  of  loads,  much  kss  than  the  permanent  load 
nient  arrangement  and  division  of  the  interior  they  would  sustain  with  safety.  By  a  ^stem 
of  the  edifice.  It  \b  not  only  not  adapted  to  of  testing,  in  some  cases,  defective  beams  may 
the  purposes  of  business,  but  Its  expense  is  such  be  detected ;  but  in  others,  the  load  applied  in 
as  to  preclude  its  use  for  ordinary  warehousesL  the  test  itself  may  so  weaken  the  beam  that  it 
oflBces,  and  dwellings.  The  immense  annual  may  aiterwiu^  fail  with  a  load  much  less  than 
destruction  of  proptfty  by  fires  demonstrates  that  employed  in  the  test,  especially  if  it  is  to 
the  great  importance  of  any  improvements  by  be  subjected  to  concussion  or  repeated  defleo- 
which  security  can  be  obtahieo,  without  ex«  tions,  even  though  small  in  amount. — ^Wrought- 
oessive  cost  and  inconvenient  restrictions  on  iron  beams  have  been  used  only  within  the 
the  plan  of  the  building.  By  the  introduction  last  few  years.  The  successfhl  construction  of 
of  cast-iron  beams  and  light  segments  arches,  the  tubuW  bridges,  in  1849,  over  the  Oonway 
these  results  were,  to  some  extent,  obtained ;  but  and  Menai  straits— the  most  novel  and  striking 
experience  has  shown  that  wrought-iron  is  much  achievement  of  modem  engineering — ^was  one 
better  adapted  to  resist  transverse  strains,  and  the  of  tiieir  earliest  applications,  and  on  the  most 
testunonyofeannent  engineers  and  architects  is  gigantic  scale.  The  laws  and  the  amount  of 
unanimous  in  preferring  it  for  this  purpose,  as  the  resistance  of  wrought-iron  to  the  various 
both  more  to  be  relied  on  and  more  economical,  strains  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its  application 
The  first  instance  on  record  of  the  construction  to  beams,  were  firat  determined  by  tne  most 
of  a  building  with  cast-iron  beams  is  that  of  a  careful  and  elaborate  experiments,  and  the 
fire-proof  cotton  mill  erected  in  Manchester  by  superiority  of  wrought-iron  for  tbis  purpose 
Boulton  and  Watt,  in  1801.  It  was  not,  how-  clearly  demonstrated.  Bv  means  of  the  data 
ever,  untO  after  tne  daborate  experiments  of  thus  obtained,  Mr.  Stephenson  was  enabled 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  in  1880,  upon  the  strength  sucoessftilly  to  carry  out  his  conception  of  using 
and  properties  of  cast-iron,  that  the  best  form  for  the  bridges  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  rail- 
of  section  was  determined,  or  that  iron  beams  way.  tubular  beams  of  sufficient  strength  and 
were  used  for  spans  eroeeding  14  feet  He  rigioity  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  heaviest 
found  the  resistance  of  cast-iron  to  compression  railway  trains  at  the  highest  speeds.  These  ap- 
to  be  about  6  times  as  great  as  its  resistance  to  plications  of  wrought-iron  beams  on  the  grand- 
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est  Boale  hare  been  Moved  by  their  more  bodTBubleoted  to  oompreisioii,  as  a  eolnnm,  if 
modesty  bat  even  more  uaefhl  application  to  its  length  be  great  in  companson  with  its  lat- 
fire-proof  buildings,  whereby,  at  the  same  time,  end  dimensions,  will  &il  by  bending  nnder  a 
perfect  secmity  and  a  material  reduction  in  the  load  mnch  less  uian  wonld  be  required  to  crash 
cost  of  fire-proof  oonstraotions  have  been  at-  the  material  if  the  colomn  were  maintained  in 
tained.  Wrought-iron  is  an  elastic  material  of  the  direct  line  of  strain.  The  tendency  of  a 
fibrons  straotare.  Its  ultimate  strength  of  re-  body  subject  to  oompresrion  to  yield  by  flexure 
ristance  to  extension  is  greater  than  to  com-  being  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  its  length, 
pression,  but  when  these  strains  do  not  exceed  while  the  veracal  strength  of  a  beam  is  in  inyerse 
about  one-half  its  ultimate  strength,  it  offers  proportion  to  its  length  simply,  it  may  ofibenhap- 
equal  resistance  to  either  strain,  withhi  these  pen  that  the  limit  of  strength  of  a  beam  will  be 
limits  the  amount  of  the  extension  or  compres-  not  its  vertical  but  its  lateral  stiffiiess.  and  henoa 
sion  which  it  undergoes  is  about  half  that  of  in  some  cases,  as  for  girders  without  lateral  sup- 
cast-iron  for  equal  loads ;  but  the  amount  of  its  ports,  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  the  tubular  form, 
extension  or  compression,  before  rapture,  is  while  for  floor  beams  which  are  secured  from  lat- 
much  greater  than  that  of  cast-iron.  A  wrought-  eral  deflexion  by  the  flUing  in  between  them,  the 
iron  beam  will  thus  be  more  rigid  than  one  of  X  form  is  preferable.  Wrou^t-iron  beams  of 
cast-iron,  with  any  load  that  w^  in  practice  be  either  form  may  be  made  by  riveting  together 
permanentiy  apphed  to  it ;  but,  unlike  the  lat-  plates,  angle  bars,  T  bars,  or  other  shapes ;  the 
ter,  by  its  excessive  deflection  when  overloaded,  rivets  should  always  be  fiEhstened  while  hot  in 
will  give  waraing  of  danger  before  rapture  can  order  that  their  contraction  in  cooling  may 
take  place.  This  characteristic  is  of  ^reat  im-  draw  the  parts  closely  together.  The  manu&o- 
portanoe  in  beams  which  may  be  subjected  to  ture  of  soud  rolled  beams  has  effected  aftirtiier 
impact,  as  the  falling  of  a  heavy  weight,  the  re-  important  reduction  in  the  cost  of  fire-proof  oon- 
ffistance  of  the  beam  being  in  proportion  not  struction.  This  manufacture  has  heem  introduced 
oooly  to  ita  strength,  but  also  to  the  amount  of  in  this  country  by  the  Trenton  Iron  company,  at 
deflection  that  it  will  undergo  before  rapture,  their  works  at  Trenton,  N.J.  lliesebejEmishave 
The  various  processes  of  forging,  rolling,  &o^  been  adopted  by  the  various  departments  of  the 
to  which  wrought-iron  beams  are  subjected  in  government  of  the  United  States  in  the  oon- 
their  manufacture,  will  cause  any  serious  defect  struction  of  the  many  custom  houses,  marine 
to  be  detected.  They  can  be  used  for  much  hoi^itals,  and  other  pubHo  buildings  erected 
greater  spans  than  beams  of  castriron,  and  it  is  since  their  introduction,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
often  an  important  consideration  to  dispense  of  the  ifystem  of  groinea  arches  and  also  of  riv- 
with  columns  or  division-walls,  when  large  eted  beams,  except  in  cases  where  soUd  rolled 
rooms  are  required.  Their  strength  beins  beams  of  sufficient  size  could  not  be  obtained, 
about  8  times  that  of  cast-iron  beams  of  equal  This  reduction  in  the  cost  of  constraction  has 
weight,  while  the  comparative  cost  is  in  a  much  also  led  to  the  erection  of  many  fire-proof  bank- 
less  ratio,  they  are  not  onlv  more  safe,  but  ing  houses,  warehouses,  manufactories^  &o., 
also  more  economical.  For  wrought-iron  within  the  last  8  years,  and  the  ^stem  is 
beams  the  most  advantageous  forms  are  the  rapidly  coming  into  geneitd  use.  For  fiUing  in 
double  flanched  or  Z  beam,  and  the  box  or  between  the  beams  lor  fire-proof  floors  various 
tubular  beam.  Unlike  those  of  cast-iron,  the  systems  have  been  adopted.  In  France,  where 
flanches  or  horizontal  sides  are  usually  of  equal  &e-proof  constraction  with  iron  beams  is  exten- 
area.  When  lateral  deflection  cannot  take  sive^  used,  the  filling  in  is  generally  a  concrete 
place,  there  is  littie  difference  in  respect  to  of  refhse  materials  and  plaster  of  Paris.  Beams 
strength  between  these  forms,  the  single  verti-  of  the  Z  form  are  placed  2i  or  8  feet  apart ; 
cal  web  and  the  horizontal  flanches  prqjecting  their  ends  are  built  m  the  wfdls  and  secured  by 
fh>m  it,  of  the  one,  being  respectively  the  anchors;  no  beams  are  placed  immediately  lUi 
equivalents  of  the  2  vertical  and  of  the  2  hori-  the  walls  parallel  with  the  beams.  The  beam 
zontal  sides  of  the  other.  For  floor  beams  the  next  each  wall  is  connected  to  it,  and  each 
Z  form  is  ordinarily  employed.  It  is  not  only  beam  eonnected  with  the  one  next  aqjoining,  by 
more  economical,  but  has  the  great  advantage  inter-ties  of  round  or  square  iron  of  about  half  a 
of  allowing  the  material  of  which  the  flooring  square  inch  in  sectional  area^  and  placed 
between  the  beams  is  formed  to  rest  upon  its  2^  or  8  feet  apart;  the  inter-ties  pass  tlm)ugh 
lower  flanches,  thus  saving  space,  and  sur-  holes  near  the  centre  line  of  the  l)^Eua:is,  and  are 
rounding  and  protecting  the  beams  from  the  provided  with  a  head  at  one  end  and  riveted 
effects  of  fire.  In  the  tubular  beam  not  upattheotherafterthey  areput  in;  the  ends 
onl^  do  its  upper  and  lower  sides  contribute  that  are  built  into  the  walls  are  bent  to  form 
to  its  lateral  stifi&iess,  but  the  vertical  sides  anchors.  Smaller  rods  parallel  with  the  beams 
resist  lateral  flexure  in  proportion  to  the  width  and  7  or  8  inches  apart,  are  suspended  from 
of  the  tube,  exactly  as  the  horizontal  sides  re-  the  inter-ties,  the  ends  of  the  rods  bdng  bent  up 
sist  vertical  flexure  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  so  as  to  hook  over  the  inter-tiee,  while  the  rods 
while  in  the  Z  beam  lateral  stiffiiess  is  due  prin-  themsdves  are  on  a  level  but  littie  above  that 
dpally  to  the  flanches.  A  vertical  load  upon  a  of  the  bottom  of  the  beams ;  or  the  inter-ties 
beam  is  sustained  by  the  resistance  of  its  fibres  may  be  supported  upon  the  lower  flanches  of 
to  the  forces  of  compression  and  extension.    A  the  beams  and  be  bent  up  at  the  ends  so  as  to 
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hook  over  the  upper  flftnehefl,  and  the  smaller  strength  than  when  X  bars  of  eqnal  depth  are 
rods  parallel  with  the  beams  be  laid  apon  the  employed,  and  the  system  has  been  abandoned 
inter-ties.  A  flat  centring  is  placed  against  the  on  aoconnt  of  its  greater  cost  and  inferior  effi- 
bottoms  of  the  beams,  and  broken  bricks  or  ciency. — ^The  nse  of  plaster  for  the  filling  in  be- 
other  reftise  materials  sidtable  for  concrete  are  tween  the  beams  has  not  been  adopted  m  Eng- 
pnt  npon  the  centring,  and  plaster  of  Paris  land  or  America^  becanse  of  the  greater  cost 
Dcong  poured  in,  the  whole  mass  soon  becomes  and  inferior  qoality  of  the  plaster  th&t  can  be 
saffidently  set  to  allow  the  centring  to  be  re-  obtained.  The  system  known  as  tiiat  of  Fox 
moved,  and  the  concrete  to  be  sustamed  by  the  and  Barrett  has  been  nsed  eztemdTely  in  Eng- 
iron  framework  between  the  beams.  In  some  land.  Light  strips  of  wood  with  narrow  spaces 
oases  the  plaster  concrete  fills  np  the  whole  between  them  are  supported  on  the  bottom 
space  between  tiie  beams,  and  flooring  tiles  are  fianches  of  the  beams,  and  reach  from  beam  l2> 
laid  directly  upon  it ;  in  others  the  depth  of  beam.  On  these  strips  is  spread  a  layer  of 
the  concrete  is  leas  than  that  of  the  beams,  and  coarse  mortar  which  is  pressed  down  between 
wooden  strips  are  laid  across  the  beams  perpen-  them.  Concrete,  made  with  cement,  la  filled 
dicular  to  tiidr  length,  to  which  ordinary  floor-  in  between  the  beams,  and  a  tile  or  wooden 
ing  boards  are  nailed.  A  finishing  coat  of  plas-  floor  is  laid  immediately  upon  it  A  rough  and 
ter  put  directly  on  the  concrete  forms  the  ceil-  a  finishing  coat  of  plaster  are  put  directly  on  the 
ing  below.  HoUow  potteries  placed  upon  the  cement  to  form  the  ceiling  below.  Floors  have 
iron  lattice  work,  with  the  interstices  filled  also  been  made  by  the  use  of  arched  plates 
with  plaster,  are  frequently  used  instead  of  con-  of  wrought-iron  or  of  corrugated  sheet-iron 
Crete.  A  very  light  and  superior  floor  is  thus  supported  upon  the  lower  fianches  of  the  beams, 
made,  and  the  ri^^ty  of  the  whole  system  with  a  filling  of  concrete  above  the  arched 
considerably  increased.  The  load  to  be  sustain-  plates  or  corrugated  iron  on  which  the  floor  is 
ed  bv  the  floors  for  dwellings^  offices,  and  kid.  The  ^stem  of  light  segmental  brick 
buildmgs  other  than  manufactories  and  ware-  arches  sprin^dng  from  the  lower  fianches  of  the 
houses  for  the  storage  of  heavy  goods,  is  as-  beams  and  levelled  up  with  concrete  is  that 
sumed  at  160  poun£  per  square  foot.  In  a  most  generally  employed  in  this  countiyand  in 
crowded  room  each  person  will  occupy  not  less  England.  It  is  more  strictly  fire-proof  than 
than  H  square  feet,  and  will  have  an  average  any  other,  and  much  more  economical  than  the 
wei^t  of  160  pounds,  and  adding  16  pounds  use  of  arched  plates  or  corrugated  sheet-iron, 
for  the  weight  of  the  fioor  itself^  the  total  load  and,  except  in  Fruice,  where  plaster  is  cheap, 
wiU  be  76  pounds  per  square  foot  The  esti-  than  the  Frendi  systems.  The  wdght  of  the 
mated  load  of  160  pounds  per  square  foot  is  ob-  floors  themselves  with  a  filling  of  solid  concrete 
tained  by  taldng  double  the  actual  load  to  or  'bn6k  arches  forms  a  much  greater  part  than 
allow  for  vibration  from  waBdn^ ,  dancing,  and  in  the  lighter  French  systems,  of  the  total  load 
accidental  shocks.  The  following  table  ^ves  to  be  carried  by  the  beams ;  but  on  the  other 
the  Q>ans,  weights,  and  depths  of  the  Joists  used  hand  the  arches  and  concrete  add  materially  to 
in  the  fioor  of  the  Louvre,  the  load  being  taken  the  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  beams,  not  only 
at  160  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  the  con-  by  preventing  latcufal  deflection,  but  by  adding 
dition  maintained  tluLt  the  deflection  at  the  to  some  extent  the  resistance  to  compression  of 
middle  of  any  beam  shall  not  exceed  f  of  an  so  much  of  the  arches  or  concrete  as  is  above 
inch.  A  chamber  is  given  to  the  beams  suf-  the  neutral  line  to  ihat  of  the  upper  parts  of 
ficient  to  prevent  any  deflection  below  a  hori-  the  beams,  whereby  they  become  in  £Act  an  inte- 
zontalhne.  gral  part  of  the  beams  themselves.  Theneutnd 
SpaiML  WdigfatofbMiiiflMrjnud.  Depth  of  beuns.  axis  is  thus  brouffht  nearer  the  upper  side  of 
{.*  jj;  Jl  *£^  t  ^^  the  floor,  and  the  tower  parts  of  the  beams  act 
18'  r*  40  "*  3  **  with  greater  leverage  to  resist  extension.  Only 
]|;  ^;;  ^  ^  $1  «  so  much  of  the  fining  in  as  is  above  the  neutnu 
ti*  5«  00  *"  7|  **  line  thus  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  beams,  and 
v  7«  *"  .  8|  •«  in  order  that  this  additional  strength  may  be 
On  testing  these  fioors  it  was  found  that  a  much  obtained,  the  filling  must  not  slide  alons  the 
greater  load  than  160  pounds  per  square  foot  beam,  as  it  suffers  deflection  under  the  load, 
could  be  applied  without  straining  the  beams  The  wdght  of  the  floor  is  not  only  less  with 
beyond  the  elastio  limit  of  the  iron,  and  that  arches  than  with  solid  concrete,  but  the  filling 
consequently  any  additional  defiection  they  also  contributes  more  effectually  to  the  strength 
might  take  under  such  load  would  disappeto  of  the  system.  Long  beams  should  be  sup- 
upon  its  removal.  For  spans  of  greater  length  ported  in  the  middle  of  their  length  by  wood^i 
than  26  feet,  riveted  beams  are  made  with  scantlings  until  the  cement  of  the  arches  or 
two  T  bars,  to  form  tiie  fianches,  and  two  plates  concrete  is  sel^  in  order  to  g^  the  full  advan- 
of  bofler  iron  of  the  requisite  width  riveted  tage  of  this  additional  resiBtance,  which  in 
one  on  each  nde  of  the  stems  of  the  bars,  many  cases  amounts  to  26  per  cent  of  that  of 
Plane  plates  of  iron  have  also  been  used  for  the  beams.  The  arches  should  have  a  rise  of 
beams  with  the  ^Btem  of  inter-ties,  and  concrete,  not  less  than  one  inch  to  the  foot  of  span,  and 
or  pottertes,  above  described.  A  much  greater  are  generally  the  width  of  a  brick  in  thickness, 
weight  of  iron  is  required  to  obtain  the  same  unless  the  spans  exceed  6  or  8  feet^  when  they 
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should  be  8  inches  at  the  soffit  and  ^  inches  at  lindrioal  seed,  designed  chiefly  for  the  food  of 
the  crown.  If  a  wooden  flooring  is  to  be  nse^  cattle.  Beans  love  a  rich  strong  loam,  bat  thejr 
wooden  strips  parallel  with  the  beams  are  laid  do  not  ezhanst  the  soil,  and  are  often  planted 
in  the  concrete  filling  above  the  arches,  to  which  advantageously  in  company  with  other  seeds, 
the  flooring  can  be  nailed.  To  form  the  oeilinff  particnlarlj  with  maize.  They  make  a  very  nn- 
below  ^e  beams  wooden  strips  may  be  secured  tritious  food,  containing  84  per  cent,  of  nntri- 
to  the  lower  flanches  of  the  beams,  to  which  tive  matter,  and  are  healthfol  to  thoae  whoee 
ordinary  farring,  lathing,  and  plastering  can  be  stomachs  are  strong  and  able  to  digest  them, 
nailed ;  or  tiie  plaster  may  be  put  directly  ui>on  Baked  beans  are  a&vorite  dish  throughout  New 
the  arches,  so  as  to  show  the  system  of  construe-  England.  There  is  said  to  be  no  other  food  on 
tion,  and  thus  with  suitable  mouldings  a  good  which  men  can  do  so  hard  work.  Hence  they 
architectural  effect  can  be  obtained.  The  thrust  are  especially  esteemed  by  farmera,  during  the  Ui- 
of  the  arches  on  one  side  of  the  beams  is  ooun-  borious  haying  season,  and  are  the  most  popular 
teracted  by  the  thrust  on  the  other  side,  except  article  of  diet  among  the  lumberers  of  Mame  and 
for  beams  next  the  walls  or  openings.  It  is  Wisconsin. — ^The  bean  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and 
usual  in  order  to  counteract  the  thrust  on  these  of  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  sea.  According 
beams  to  connect  together  several  of  the  beams  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptiana  were  the 
next  a  wall  or  openiug,  by  tie  rods  perpendicu-  first  to  cultivate  it,  and  to  miBxe  it  a  common 
lar  to  their  length.  In  some  cases  also  the  article  of  diet,  yet  they  conceived  religious  no- 
ceiling  and  floor  have  been  formed  by  blocks  of  tions  concerning  it  which  made  them  at  length 
stone  resting  upon  tiie  lower  flanches  of  the  refrain  from  eating  it.  Their  priests  dared  not 
beams  with  omamentfd  designs  cut  upon  the  either  touch  it  or  look  at  it  P}rthagoras,  who 
lower  face. — The  strength  of  various  forms  and  was  educated  among  the  Egyptians,  derived 
dimensions  of  beams  maybe  determined  by  the  from  them  their  veneration  for  the  bean,  and 
ordinary  formula)  of  resistance.  For  spans  of  forbade  his  disciples  to  eat  it  He  taught  that 
less  than  25  feet  solid  rolled  beams  9  inches  it  was  created  at  the  same  time  and  of  the 
deep  are  usually  employed,  or  often  for  small  same  elements  as  man,  that  it  was  animated 
spans  beams  7  inches  deep.  The  beams  are  and  had  a  soul,  which,  like  the  human  soul, 
placed  at  such  distances  apart  as  may  be  neces-  suffered  the  vicissitudes  of  transmigration, 
sary  to  give  the  requisite  strength  for  the  load  Aristotle  explains  the  prohibition  of  Pytha- 
and  span  required.  For  beams  of  greater  span  goras  symbolically ;  he  says  that  beans  being 
than  25  feet  solid  rolled  beams  of  sufficient  &ie  ordinary  means  of  voting  on  public  mat- 
depth  cannot  yet  be  obtained,  but  the  increasing  ters,  the  white  bean  meaning  an  affirmative, 
demand  will  probably  soon  lead  to  their  manu-  and  the  black  a  negative,  therefore  Pythagoras 
facture.  For  larger  spans,  riveted  beams  are  meant  to  forbid  his  disciples  to  meddle  with 
used,  and  floors  with  wrought-iron  beams  and  political  government  The  Roman  priests  af- 
brick  arches  have  been  constructed  for  dear  firmed  that  the  bean  blossom  contained  infernal 
spans  of  60  feet.  Where  the  width  of  the  letters,  referring  to  the  dark  stains  on  the 
building  is  great,  it  is  more  economical  to  di-  wings,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  superstl- 
vide  the  width  into  two  or  more  spans  by  the  tions  on  the  subject  sprang  from  the  blossom 
introduction  of  columns  and  girders.   Z  beams  and  not  from  the  fruit 

may  be  used  for  girders,  but  in  most  cases  hoi-  BEAN  GOOSE  (anat  8egetum\  a  variety 

low  box  girders  are  to  be  preferred.  of  the  common  European  wild  goose,  neither 

BEAN,  an  annual  plant  of  the  natural  order  of  the  species  being  known  to  America.    Some 

of  leguminoftcB^  and  sub-order  of  papilioruice<B,  persons  have  believed  the  bean  goose  to  be 

of  which  the  principal  species  is  they^a  vul-  the  origin  of  the  common  domestic  goose ;  but 

gariSj  the  bean  commonly  cultivated  in  Eng-  that  distinction  is  generally  assigned  to  the 

land,  America,  and  also  on  the  continent  of  gray  lag  goose,  or  common  wild  goose,  which 

Europe.    The  French  haricot,  or  kidney  bean,  dosely  resembles  the  ordinary  domestic  fowl, 

is  the  only  other  kind  cultivated,  though  there  except  that  the  ganders  are  plain  gray,  like  tho 

are  wild  species  in  India  and  South  America,  geese,  which,  in  the  -wild  birds,  are  never  pied; 

which  are  important  articles  of  diet  to  the  na-  the  white  mottling  being  the  effect  of  domestica- 

tives.    The  generic  characteristics  of  the  com-  tion. 

mon  bean  are  a  straight  simple  stock  from  1  to  BEAR  (urstis),  "The  family  of  bears  are 
2  feet  in  height,  leaves  formed  of  4  thick,  en-  classed,'^  says  an  agreeable  writer,  Robert  Mu- 
tire,  ovate-oblong  leaflets,  white  flowers  with  a  die,  in  his  "Gleanings  from  Nature,"  "by  the 
dork  silky  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  2  lateral  late  truly  iUustrioas  Baron  Cuvier,  among  those 
petals,  pods  divided  into  partitions  and  con-  carnivorous  animals  which  are  plantigrade,  or 
taining  5  or  more  seeds  or  kernel^  whose  size,  walk  upon  the  soles  of  their  feet  ^  They  diiflfer 
shape,  and  color  differ  considerably  in  the  dif-  from  the  more  ^picol  camivora  in  many  re- 
ferent varieties  of  the  species.  Of  these  varie-  spects.  In  the  nrst  place,  they  do  not  conflne 
ties,  the  mazagan  is  the  earliest  and  has  Hie  themselves  to  animal  food,  but  eat  succulent 
smallest  seeds,  the  Windsor  has  the  largest  and  vegetables,  honey,  and  other  substances  which 
almost  orbicular  seeds.  There  is  also  the  high-  are  not  animal;  in  the  second  place,  they  do 
ly  esteemed  dwarf  bean,  with  a  veiy  small  not  kill  the  animals  which  they  eat  in  what 
seed,  and  the  horse-bean,  with  a  long  and  cy-  may  be  called  a  business-like  manner,  by  attack- 
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ing  them  in  some  vital  part  but,  on  the  oon-  long  as  the  land  bears  of  the  north.    The  ad* 

trary,  hng  or  tear  them  to  death ;  and,  in  the  mirable  work  of  the  late  excellent  Kane  seems 

third  place,  those  of  them  that  inhabit  the  cold  to  place  it  in  donbt  whether  either  sex  abso- 

dimates,  which  are  their  appropriate  places  of  Intely  hibernates,  as  we  find  she-bears  widi 

residence,  often  hibernate  during  the  winter,  or  their  cubs  visiting  his  winter  quarters  during 

some  part  of  it,  which  is  never  done  by  the  the  midnight  darknesa    The  pairing  season  is 

characteristic  camivora.    There  are  bears  in  al-  understood  to  be  in  July  and  August ;  and  the 

most  all  latitudes,  from  the  equator  to  the  pole;  attachipent  of  the  pair  is  such,  that  if  one  is 

but  those  which  inhabit  the  warmer  latitudes  killed,  the  other  remains  fondling  the  dead 

are  tame  and  feeble  as  compared  with  the  na-  body,  and  will  suffer  itself  to  be  killed  rather 

tives  of  the  cooler  ones;  and,  therefore,  we  than  leave  it.    The  same  wonderful  affection 

must  regard  them  as  being,  in  their  proper  of  the  female  to  her  cubs  has  been  noticed, 

home  and  locality,  animals  of  the  colder  regions  from  which  neither  wounds  nor  death  will 

of  the  globe.    The  whole  genus  has,  in  fact,  a  divide  her ;  and  all  the  arctic  navigators,  from 

polar  rather  than  an  eauatorial  character,  and  Dr.  Scoresby  to  Dr.  Kane,  have  recorded  their 

may  thus  be  considerea  as  ffeographicaUy  the  sympathy  with,  and  regret  for  the  poor  sav- 

reverse  of  the  more  formidable  of  the  strictly  age  mothers,  vainly  endeavoring  to  persuade 

carnivorous  animals— the  lion  and  tiger  in  the  their  dead  cubs  to  arise  and  accompany  them, 

eastern,  and  the  jaguar  in  the  western  hemi-  or  to  eat  the  food  which  they  will  not  them- 

sphcre.    These  are  idl  tropical  in  ^ir  homes,  selves  touch,  although  starving  —  even  when 

habitually  ardent  in  their  temperament<),  and,  compelled  to  slaughter  them  in  order  to  supply 

though  they  can  endure  hunger  for  considerable  their  own  necessities.  The  habits  of  the  polar  bear 

periods,  they  feed  all  the  year  round,  and  thus  are  purely  maritime;  and,  although  their  system 

have  no  season  of  repose.    The  bears,  again,  are  of  dentition  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  other 

seasonal  animals,  retiring  during  the  winter,  and  bears,  their  food,  from  necessity,  is  wholly  animal, 

coming  abroad  in  the  spring.    But  it  is  not  from  The  polas  bear  is  comparatively  rare  in  mena- 

the  storm  that  the  bears  retire;  it  is  from  the  geries,  as  it  sofifers  so  much  from  the  heat,  even 

cold  serenity — ^the  dmost   total  cessation  of  of  our  winters,  and  from  the  want  of  water, 

atmospheric,  as  well  as  of  living  action — ^which  that  it  is  not  easily  preserved  in  confinement 

reigns  during  the  polar  winter ;  the  storm  is  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  of  England,  how- 

both  seed-time  and  harvest  to  the  bears.    Dur-  ever,  it  is  curious  to  record  that  a  white  bear 

ing  its  utmost  fhry,  they  range  the  wilds  and  was  among  the  collection  of  wild  beasts  in  the 

forests,  accompanied  by  the  more  powerful  owls  tower  of  London,  for  which  the  sheriffs  of  the 

and  hawks,  which,  like  the  bears,  are  equally  city  were  ordered  to  provide  a  muzzle  and  an 

remarkable  for  their  strength  and  their  impene*  iron  chain,  to  secure  him  when  out  of  the  water, 

trable  covering.    At  those  times,  many  of  the  and  a  long  and  stout  cord  to  hold  him  when 

smaller  animals  are  dashed  lifeless  to  the  earth  JUhing  in  the  Thames,    The  words  italicized 

by  the  storm,  or  shrouded  in  the  snow,  and  upon  seem  to  identify  the  species  beyond  the  possi- 

these  tlie  bears  make  an  abundant  supper — a  bility  of  error;  but  one  would  like  to  know 

sapperof  days,  and  even  of  weeks— before  they  whence  the  polar  bear  was  brought,  at  that 

retire  to  their  long  rest.    So  also,  when  the  early  day,  so  long  previous  to  the  commence- 

storm  begins  to  break,  they  find  a  plentiful  col-  ment  of  arctic  exploration. — ^The  next  bear,  in 

lection  of  the  carcasses  of  such  animals  as  have  all  respects,  to  the  polar  species,  and  superior  to 

perished  in  the  snow,  and  been  concealed  from  him  in  ferocity  and  tenacity  of  life,  is  the 

sight  and  preserved  from  putrefaction  under  it"  grisly  bear  (  U,  horrtbilis)  of  America,     TTils 

— The  polar  bear  (Ui  mar\timus\  is  the  largest,  terrible  and  powerful  animal,  which  is  to  the 

strongest,  most  powerful,  and,  with  a  single  ex-  American  fauna  what  the  Bengal  tiger  is  to  that 

ception,  the  most  ferocious  of  the  five  species  of  of  Hindostan,  and  the  lion  to  that  of  central 

the  bear  which  have  been  distinguished  by  nat-  Africa,  is  of  comparatively  late  discovery,  hav- 

uralists.    Its  distinguishing  characteristics  are  ing  been  first  distinguished  by  Lewis  and  Clark 

the  great  length  of  its  body,  as  compared  with  in  their  western  explorations.    Its  geographical 

its  height ;  the  length  of  the  neck ;  the  small-  range  is  from  the  great  plains  west  of  the  Mis- 

ness  of  the  external  ears;  the  large  size  of  tibe  8ouri,atthe  foot  of  Uie  Rocky  mountains,  through 

soles  of  the  feet;  the  fineness  and  length  of  the  Upper  California,  to  the  Pacific  ooean.     Its 

hair;  the  straightnessofthe  line  of  the  forehead  characteristics  are  strongly  marked  and  clear, 

and  the  nose;  the  narrowness  of  its  head,  and  '*  Tbe  line  of  its  forehead  and  muzzle  is  straighter 

the  expansion  of  its  muzzle.    It  is  invariably  of  than  in  any  other  species ;  and  its  claws,  espe- 

a  dingy  white  hue.    The  size  varies  consider-  ci^y  those  of  the  fore-feet,  are  much  more 

ably.    Some  are  mentioned  as  long  as  18  feet;  produced,  and  far  more  crooked,  though  its 

but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration.    Captain  general  habit  is  not  that  of  a  cUmber.    The 

Lyon  mentions  one  of  8  feet  7  inches  long,  snout  is  black  and  movable,  the  central  furrow 

weighing  1,600  pounds.    The  domestic  habits  being  distinct;  the  lips  are  partially  extensile ; 

of  Uiese  powerfhl  animals  are  not  much  under-  the  eves  very  small,  having  no  third  eyelid, 

stood ;  and  the  fact  of  their  hibernating  or  not  and  tne  irides  being  of  a  reddish  brown.    The 

is  not  very  well  ascertained,  althouab  it  is  be-  ears  are  short  and  rounded,  and  the  liue  of  the 

lieved  that  the  male,  at  least,  is  not  dormant  so  forehead  thence  to  the  eyes  is  a  little 
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bnt  it  contdnnes  straigbt  to  the  point  of  the  feeds  on  ftnta,  rioe,  and  honey,  and  lives  in  pairs, 
snout.  The  hair  on  the  face  is  very  short ;  but  together  with  its  young,  winch,  when  alarmed, 
on  the  body,  generally,  it  is  long  and  very  mounts  the  back  of  the  parents  for  safety, 
thickly  set.  The  hair,  in  the  adull^  is  a  mix-  The  habits  of  this  bear  are  well  described  in  the 
ture  of  brown,  white  and  black.  The  tail  "  Old  Forest  Ranger,"  by  Miy.  Walter  Camp- 
is  ^ort,  and.  in  the  living  animal,  completely  bell,  an  English  officer ;  although  the  ferocity 
hidden  by  tne  hair.  On  the  fore  paws,  the  of  the  animal  appears  to  be  somewhat  ezagge- 
claws  are  rather  slender,  but  long,  as  weU  as  rated  in  his  accounts,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
crooked  and  c^arp  at  the  tips,  though  the  represented  as  fighting  in  defence  of  its  young, 
sharpness  is  rather  that  ofa  chisel,  by  beiognar-  —Three  or  four  other  species  of  bears,  prin- 
rowed  at  the  edges,  than  a  point  This  structure  cipally  Asiatic,  have  recently^  been  distin- 
gives  the  tips  of  them  great  additional  strength,  guished,  but  ail  of  very  inferior  interest  to 
and  accounts  for  the  severe  gashing  wounds  those  above  specified,  and  one,  at  least,  of  ex- 
which  are  inflicted  by  their  stroke.  The  soles  of  tremely  doubtful  authenticity  as  a  distinct 
the  hind  feet  are  in  great  part  naked,  and  the  species.  This  is  the  Siberian  bear  {U.  coin 
claws  on  them  are  considerably  smaller  than  l(m£}y  which  is  so  nearly  identical  with  the 
those  on  the  fore-paws,  tiiough  much  more  common  black  bear  ( U.  arctos\  as  to  be  dis- 
crooked ;  and  their  trenchant  points  form  very  tinguished  from  it,  only,  by  a  white  or  grizzly 
terrible  lacerating  instruments,  when  the  luii-  collar  encircling  its  shoulders  and  breast — 
mal  doses  with  its  enemy  in  hugging.  They  which  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  mere  casual 
are  sufficient  to  tear  the  abdomen,  even  of  a  variety.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Siberia. — 
large  animal,  to  shreds,  while  the  fore-paws  are  The  spectacled  bear  {U,  omatus\  a  native  of 
at  the  same  time  compressing  the  thorax  to  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  in  Chili.  Its  for 
suffocation."  The  grisly  bear  is  the  most  sav-  is  smooth,  shining,  and  black,  with  the  exception 
age  of  all  his  race.  If  it  be  not  certdn  that  he  of  a  pair  of  semicircular  marks  over  the  eyes, 
will  voluntarily  attack  a  human  being,  it  is  whence  its  name,  and  the  fur  on  its  muzzle 
certain  that  he  will  not  turn  out  of  his  way  to  and  its  breast,  which  is  of  a  dirty  white  color ; 
avoid  him,  and  that  if  attacked  he  will  pursue  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  habits. — ^The 
the  assailant  to  the  last,  nor  quit  the  conflict  Thibetian  bear  or  Isabel  bear  (JT.  Thibetanus). 
while  life  remains.  He  is,  also,  the  most  tena-  Its  characteristics  are  the  sliortness  of  its  neck 
cious  of  life  of  all  animals.  One  shot  by  Gov.  and  the  straightness  of  its  facial  outline.  Its  color 
Clark's  party,  after  receiving  10  balls  in  his  is  black,  with  a  white  under  lip.  and  a  white 
body,  4  of  which  passed  through  his  lungs  and  mark  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  Y,  toe  stem  lying 
2  through  his  heart,  survived  above  20  minutes,  on  the  middle  of  the  breast,  the  arms  ^verging 
and  swam  hdf  a  mile,  before  succumbing  to  his  upward  on  the  shoulders.  It  is  a  smaU-sized, 
wounds. — Beside  these  species,  we  must  also  harmless,  and  purely  vegetable-eating  animal. — 
mention  the  European  brown  bear  (^.  arctos\  Thelihd&jhesTfheiaretofMalayanu^.  A  small 
and  the  American  black  bear  (IT.  Amerieamu).  bear.  Jet  black,  with  a  lunar  white  mark  on  its 
These  2  fin[>ecies  are  closely  allied  and  are  very  breast,  and  a  yellowish  muzzle.  It  has  a  long, 
similar  in  nabits,  although  the  European  brown  slender,  protrusive  tongue,  unlike  that  of  the 
bear  is  fiercer  and  more  sanguinary,  especially  as  bears.  It  is  perfectly  inoffensive,  feeding  on 
he  grows  old,  when  he  will,  though  rarely,  attack  honey  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  cocoanut 
men :  particularly  if  he  have  once  tasted  human  trees,  of  which  it  makes  extreme  havoc.  When 
blooo,  when,  like  the  man-eating  tigers  and  lions,  domesticated  it  becomes  exceedingly  tame,  is 
he  acquires  a  taste  for  it,  and  makes  man  his  es-  sagacious,  intelligent,  and  affectionate,  and  will 
pecialprey.  They  are  both  excellent  climbers;  not  touch  aniiE^  food. — The  Bomean  bear 
passionately  fond  of  honev ;  great  devourers  of  (if.  euryspilus).  It  differs  from  the  above, 
roots,  green  wheat,  and,  in  America,  green  by  having  a  large  orange-colored  patch  on  tho 
maize ;  and  especial  enemies  to  hogs  and  young  chest  It  does  not  exceed  4  feet  in  length,  and 
calves ;  which  amiable  propensities  draw  on  has  the  same  long,  slender,  protrusive  tongue  of 
them  the  marked  vengeance  of  the  backwoods-  the  species  last  described,  fitting  it  especially  to 
man.    The  brown  bear  is  distinguished  by  the  feed  on  honey,  which,  with  fruits  and  ve^eta- 

Srominenoe  of  his  brow,  above  the  eyes,  which  bles,  is  its  sole  food. — There  has  always  existed 

\  abruptly  convex,  with  a  depression  below  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  any  species  of 

them— the  black  bear,  by  the  regular  convexity  bear  in  Africa.     Pliny  mentions  that,  in  tho 

of  its  whole  fauciel  outline,  from  the  ears  to  the  consulship  of  M.  Piso  and  M.  Messala,  62  B  C, 

muzzle.    It  never  attacks  man,  exce'pt  in  self-  Domitius  (Enobarbus  esdiibited  100  Numidion 

defence,  and  then  only  when  hard  pressed  and  bears,  and  as  many  Ethiopian  hunters,  in  tho 

cornered.    The  flesh  of  the  black  bear  is  very  circus,  but  at  the  same  time  asserts  that  thero 

good,  resembling  pork  with  a  peculiar  wild  or  are  no  bears  in   Africa.    Herodotus,  Virgil, 

perfumed  flavor. — ^The  Asiatic  bear  (  U.  labi-  Juvenal,  and  Martial  all  speak  of  Libyan  bears, 

atu8\  so  called  from  its  lon^  lips,  is  a  timid,  in-  as  a  well-known  animfd.    Yet  Bruce  distinctly 

offensive  creature,  ordinarily — though  it,  too,  insists  that  there  is  no  bear  in  any  part  of  Afri- 

will  fight  fiercely,  when  wounded,  or  in  defence  ca.  Ehrenberg  and  Forsk&l  both,  recently,  speak 

of  its  young.    It  inhabits  the  high  and  moun-  of  a  black,  plantigrade  animal  called  by  the  na- 

tainous  regions  of  India,  burrows  in  the  earth,  tives  hawai  or  harrac^  with  alengthened  muzzle. 
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wUoh  tbey  both  saw  and  hnntedf  but  in  vain*  against  which  stands  a  spnr  of  the  Caho  monn- 
It  is,  howerer,  a  good  role  in  natural  history  to  tains.  The  snrfaoe  of  the  island  is  rough. 
adopt  no  animal  on  hearsay,  or  until  a  specimen  BEAR  LAKE.  This  body  of  water  (called 
is  produced*  On  this  view  It  must  be  held  that  Great  Bear  lake)  is  so  named  on  account  of  its 
there  is  no  African  bear — althonah  there  is  no  situation  directly  under  the  arctic  circle,  and 
reason  why  there  should  not  be — ^until  one  therefore  imder  the  constellation  Ursa  Ms^or. 
ahall  be  produced  and  described. — ^Bear-bait-  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  having  5  arms  pro- 
ing  with  mastifb  was  formerly  a  fkvorite  jectingoutof  themunboay.  Its  greatest  duun- 
mL  even  royal  amusement  in  England;  and  eter  is  150  miles.  Its  depth  is  not  ascertained.. 
the  readers  of  EenUworth  will  rememb^  the  Two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  of  line  gave  no 
characteristic  scene,  in  which  Essex  is  repre-  bottom  near  the  eastern  shore  in  M*Tav^  bay. 
sented  as  pleading,  before  Elizabeth,  the  cause  The  principal  supply  of  the  lake  is  Dease  river, 
of  the  bear-warden  against  the  stage  players,  which  enters  it  from  the  N.  E.  Its  outlet  is, 
Raleigh  defending  the  latter,  and  quotmg  the  on  its  south-western  extremity,  at  the  bottom 
passage  of  Shakespeare,  personifying  the  queen  of  Keith  bay,  through  Bear  lake  river,  which 
as  '^  a  fiiir  vestal  tnroned  in  the  west,"  on  which  empties  into  Mackenzie  river.  The  surface  of 
she  suffers  the  bearward's  petition  to  drop  un-  Bear  lake  is  not  more  thim  200  feet  above  the 
heeded  into  the  Thames — although,  in  truth,  it  Arctic  ocean ;  consequently,  its  bottom  must, 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  royid  virago  would  like  many  of  the  north-western  lakes,  lie  con* 
not  have  in  her  heart  preferred  a  tough  match  siderably  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Great 
of  ^^pull  dogl  puU  bear  I"  to  all  the*' wood  Bear  lake  abounds  in  fish  of  many  varieties, 
notes  wild"  that  Shikespeare  ever  warbled,  among  which  the  herring-salmon  is  noted.  The 
In  the  north  of  Europe  the  brown  bear  is  hunt-  2d  land  expedition,  under  Franklin,  in  1825, win- 
ed in  the  winter,  with  snow  shoes,  and  shot  tared  on  the  western  shore  of  this  lake,  near  its 
without  the  aid  of  dogs.  In  the  west  and  outlet,  where  they  built  Fort  Franklin.  Dr.  Rich- 
south-west  of  the  United  States,  he  is  qrstemati-  ardson,  a  member  of  the  expedition,  mentions  a 
cally  chased  with  packs  of  hounds  bred  for  the  curious  circumstance  concerning  the  singing 
purpose — a  cross  generally  of  the  large  slow  birds  of  this  lake,  that  when  they  first  appeared 
foxhound  with  the  mastiff— and  the  sport  is  de-  after  the  long  arctic  winter  they  serenaded  their 
aoribed  as  highly  exciting,  and  by  no  means  mates  at  midnight,  and  were  silent  during  the 
devoid  of  danger,  when  Bruin  turns  to  bay,  and  day.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  so  clear  that 
it  becomes  neceasary  to  go  in  with  the  knife,  a  white  substance  can  be  distinctly  discerned  at 
to  close  quarters,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  the  depth  of  90  feet.  This  lake  is  situated  about 
the  bear-nounds.                       *  250  miles  E.  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  about 

BEAR,  Gbbat  (una  majar\  a  brilliant  con-  the  same  distance  S.  of  the  Arctic  sea,  and  400 
Btellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  miles  N.  W.  of  Slave  lake.  It  is  in  lat.  66''  K. 
heavens.  It  must  have  been,  from  its  noticea-  and  long.  120''  W.  (Gr.),  and  4''  S.  and  23°  W. 
ble  character,  one  of  those  clusters  which  early  firom  the  magnetic  pole,  as  determined  by  Ross, 
attracted  tiie  attention  of 'star-gazers.  It  is  a  in  1881,  It  is  the  baisin  of  a  water^ed  of 
oonsteUation  which,  in  the  latitude  of  46°  N.,  about  400  miles  diameter, 
never  paaaes  below  the  horizon.  The  most  re-  BEAR  MOUNTAIN,  a  mountain  in  the  N.  E. 
markable  stars  in  it  are  7  (marked  by  astrono*  comer  of  Dauphin  co.,  Penn.  at  the  foot  of  which 
mers  witii  the  first  7  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha-  runs  the  creek  and  valley  of  the  same  name. 
bet),  which,  from  their  peculiar  arrangement^  This  valley  is  one  of  the  famous  localities  of  the 
have  long  been  designatea  collectively  by  some  anthracite  coal,  and  belouffs  to  what  writers  on 
name.  They  have  been  called  the  "wagon,"  tiiis  subject  designate  as  tne  first  or  southern 
^Oharles's  wain,'*  and  the  "dipper.**  Four  coal  district  ofPemmlvania. 
of  them  are  arranged  in  an  irregular  square,  BEAR  RIVER.  Two  rivers  bear  this  name, 
constituting  the  body  of  the  "  dipper,**  while  deserving  of  mention.  I.  A  river  in  Utah  ter- 
the  other  8  are  nearly  in  a  straight  Une,  and  ritory,  about  400  miles  long,  which  rises  in  a 
form  the  handle.  Two  of  the  stars  in  tiie  q[>ur  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  about  75  miles  E. 
body  of  the  dipper  range  nearly  with  the  north  of  Great  Salt  lake,  takes  first  a  north-westeriy 
star,  and  are  therefore  called  the  '^pointers.**  and  then  a  south-easterlv  direction,  forming 
lOzar,  in  the  handle,  is  a  double  ptar.  Ben-  nearly  a  letter  Y,  of  wMdi  more  than  half  the ' 
etnasch  is  a  brilliant  star  of  the  first  mag-  entire  length  is  in  Oregon  territory,  and  finally 
nitude,,  according  to  some  maps:  in  others  empties  into  Uie  Great  Salt  lake.  Its  veJley  is 
it  is  set  down  at  14. — ^The  Lesskb  Bsab  {una  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level*  At  the 
minor)  is  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi-  bend  of  the  river  in  Oregon,  and  about  46  mUes 
sphere,  having  in  it  a  duster  somewhat  resem-  from  Lewis  river,  are  found  the  famous  Bee** 
bling  the  dipper  in  Ursa  Major.  In  Ursa  Minor  and  Steamboat  springs,  which  Ool.  Fremont  de- 
there  are  no  stars  larger  than  the  third  magni-  scribes  in  his  expedition  to  Oregon  and  Califor- 
tude.  nia  (1842-*8),  and  near  whidi  he  eAcamped. 

BEAR  (Bxsb)  ISLAND,  an  islai^d  about  6  These  springs  are  highly  impregnated  with  mag- 
miles  long  by  \  broad,  in  Bantiy  bay,  on  the  S.  nesia,  and  other  mineral  su1»tances.  The  valley 
W.  coast  of  Ireland.  It  is  separated  from  the  of  Bear  river  is  narrow  through  most  of  its  ex- 
mainland,  on  the  N.,  by  a  narrow  frith,  over  tent,  but  is  described  by  OoL  Fremont  as  ox- 
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tremely  pictnresqne  in  many  parts.  Steam-  tice  obtains,  although  with  variations  in  differ* 
boat  spring  is  thus  descrioea :  ^^  A  white  ent  countries.  The  Turks,  for  example,  let  the 
column  of  scattered  water  is  thrown  np  to  beard  grow  in  full  luxuriance,  while  the  Per- 
a  variable  height  of  about  8  feet  .  .  •  ao-  sians  give  only  free  scope  to  that  upon  the  upper 
oompanied  by  a  subterranean  noise.  ...  It  lip,  and  cut  and  trim  that  upon  the  chin  and  the 
is  a  hot-spring,  and  the  water  has  a  pun-  sides  of  the  face,  according  to  fashion  or  ci^rice. 
gent  and  disagreeable  metdlic  taste,  leaving  In  Turkey  the  slaves  of  the  seraglio  are  shaved, 
a  burning  effect  on  the  tongue."  U.  A  river  to  indicate  their  servile  inferiority  to  their  full- 
in  California.  It  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  bearded  masters.  In  fact  it  is  considered  an 
the  Sferra  Nevada,  runs  W.  and  6.,  forming  infamy,  by  the  Turks,  to  have  the  beard  cut  o1^ 
the  boundary,  for  some  distance,  between  Yuba  and  such  is  the  affection  cherished  for  it,  that 
and  Placer  counties,  and  finally  discharging  its  wives  in  kissing  their  husbands,  and  chil- 
waters  into  FeaUier  river,  below  Marysville.  dren  their  fathers,  put  their  lips  to  the  beards. 
BEARD,  the  hair  which  grows  on  the  chin  The  Chinese  even,  who  are  almost  destitute  by 
and  lower  parts  of  the  human  face.  That  por-  nature  of  beard,  are  said  to  hold  this  portion  of 
tion,  however,  which  is  found  on  the  upper  lip  the  hair  in  such  esteem  that  they  occasionally 
is  generally  distinguished  as  the  mustache,  make  up  for  the  natural  deficiency  by  an  arti- 
while  that  upon  the  sides  of  the  face  is  known  ficial  substitute.  All  the  oriental  people  are 
by  the  name  of  whisker.  Although  the  beard  accustomed  to  swear  by  their  beard,  and  are 
is  ordinarily  only  seen  on  the  male  adult,  it  ap-  unable  to  conceive  of  a  great  man  without  this 
pears  occasionally  in  certain  exceptional  cases  magnificent  attribute.  The  greatest  astonish- 
on  the  faces  of  women  and  children.  Bearded  ment  of  the  Egyptians  in  seeing  Napoleon  was 
infants  and  "  bearded  ladies,^*  who  are  genuine  to  find  him  beardless.  Among  the  classical 
{iMu^Tia^uro;,  have  been  not  unfrequentlyexhib-  nations  of  antiquity,  the  wearing  and  shaviug 
ited  at  our  public  museums  and  show  places,  of  the  beard  seemed,  as  in  more  modem  times. 
Historians  mention  a  Swedish  woman  who  con-  to  have  fiuctuated  with  the  caprices  of 
cealed  her  sex  and  was  enrolled  among  the  fashion.  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Alexauder 
grenadiers  of  Charles  XII.,  and  Margaret,  duch-  the  Great,  the  Greeks  wore  beards,  but 
ess  of  Parma,  regent  of  the  Netherlands  under  during  the  wars  of  that  bellicose  monarch 
Philip  II.,  wore  a  long  mustache  on  her  upper  they  commenced  sliaving,  the  practice  havinj^ 
lip.  The  utility  of  the  beard  has  been  discussed  been  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  Alexander  for  tho 
in  all  ages,  and  though  its  functions  are  not  yet  military  pm*pose  of  depriving  their  enemies  of 
understood  fuUy,  it  seems  to  have  been  placed  an  opportunity  of  catching  the  soldiers  by  tho 
as  a  vij^ilant  sentinel  around  the  mouth,  like  the  beard,  in  the  cdhrse  of  tlie  tug  of  war.  Tlio 
eyelaslies  around  the  eyes.  The  Orient^  it  fashion  thus  begun  continued  until  the  reign 
has  been  remarked,  shave  the  cranium  and  wear  of  Justinian,  when  long  beards  became  again 
the  beard,  and  ophthalmia  is  more  common  fiishionable.  The  wise  men  of  Greece  were 
among  them  than  loss  of  teeth.  TheEuropeana  particularly  tenacious  of  this  appendage,  and 
retain  their  hair  but  shave  their  beard,  and  loss  *^  bearded  master  ^*  became  almost  a  synonyme 
of  teeth  la  more  frequent  among  them  than  of  philosopher.  Diogenes  was  accustomed  to 
ophthalmia.  '^  Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  comers  ask  the  shaved  Greeks  whether  they  repented 
or  thy  beard,"  the  command  of  Moses  to  tho  of  their  manhood. — The  year  464  B.  0.  is  given 
Jews,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Leviticus  xix.  as  the  period  when  the  Romans  first  commenced 
27,  is  the  first  mention  that  learned  men  the  practice  of  shaving,  and  we  have  the  an- 
have  been  able  to  find  in  regard  to  the  growth  thority  of  Pliny  for  the  statement,  that  Scipio 
of  the  beard.  This  command  indicates  the  early  Africanus  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  who 
cultivation  of  the  beard  among  eastern  nations,  submitted  to  the  dailv  razor.  The  antique 
by  whom  it  has  been  always,  and  continues  to  busts  and  coins  prove  that  the  Roman  emperors 
be,  held  in  great  respect  We  read  in  the  shaved  until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  is  said 
Chronicles  that  the  ambassadors  of  David  hav-  to  have  let  his  beard  grow,  for  the  same  reason 
ing  been  shaved  by  order  of  the  king  of  the  that  George  lY.  wore  a  high  stock,  to  conceal 
Ammonites,  the  royal  prophet  sent  them  to  an  ugly  scar.  The  philosophers,  though,  from 
Jericho  to  conceal  their  disaster,  and  to  wait  tiie  earliest  periods  seem  to  have  affected  tlio 
for  their  beard  to  reappear.  The  fact  that  full-grown  beard,  by  whom  it  was  esteemed,  as 
the  ancient  Egyptian  pictures  frequently  repre-  among  the  Greeks,  a  symbol  of  wisdom ;  and 
sent  the  human  male  figure,  especially  when  of  even  during  the  prevailing  imperial  fashion  of 
a  king  or  dignitary,  without  the  beard,  would  shaving,  the  emperors  would  occasioniQly  let 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  mark  of  rank  to  their  beards  grow  as  a  mark  of  grief.  Both  the 
be  devoid  of  that  appendage.  In  ancient  India,  orators  and  Roman  poets  do  honor  to  tho 
Persia,  and  Assyria,  however,  the  beard  was  beard,  as  for  example.  Homer  to  the  white  one 
allowed  to  grow  long,  and  was  always  esteemed  of  old  Nestor,  and  Y  irgil  to  that  of  Mezentius. 
asymbol  of  dignity  and  wisdom.  The  sculptures  — AH  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  woro 
taken  to  England  from  Nineveh,  and  also  the  beards,  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  any 
reliefs  from  rersepolis,  prove  that  the  races  in-  record  exists.  The  fashion,  however,  seems  to 
habiting  those  cities  wore  their  beards.  Among  have  varied  with  them  subsequently  at  differ- 
the  modern  natives  of  the  East,  the  same  prao-  ent  times.    The  Lombards  or  Longobarda  de- 
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rired  their  name  from  the  practioe  of  going  to  conceal  a  diiifigared  lip  allowed  his  beard  to 
VBshaTed.  We  learn,  on  the  aatbority  of  Ta*  grow,  and  inaugurated  anew  the  fashion  which 
oitos,  that  the  andent  Germans  cultivated  the  became  prevalent  in  Europe  in  the  age  of  Fran* 
b^und  from  its  first  growth  until  they  had  killed  cis  I.  Ttte  right  of  the  clergy  to  wear  their 
an  enemy  in  battle,  and  on  the  authority  of  beards  was  then  again  disputed.  IVancls  im* 
Julius  Onsar  that  the  Britons  merely  allowed  posed  a  heavy  tax  upon  every  bearded  bishop, 
the  mustache  to  grow.  UntU  the  introduo-  and  in  1661  the  college  of  the  Sorbonne  decided, 
tion  of  Christianity  the  An^lo-Saxons  all  wore  after  mature  deliberation,  that  a  beard  was  con- 
beards  without  distinction,  out  then  the  clergy  trary  to  sacerdotal  modesty.  It  is  related  that 
were  compelled  by  law  to  shave.  A  writer  of  GuiUaume  Duprat,  returning  from  the  council 
the  7Ui  century  complains  that  the  manners  of  of  Trent  to  his  bishopric  of  Clermont  with  a 
the  English  clergy  were  so  bad  that  they  could  beard  .that  would  have  done  honor  to  venerable 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  laity  by  their  Priam,  reaching  down  even  to  his  girdle,  was 
actions,  but  only  by  their  want  of  beards,  met  at  the  door  of  his  church  by  ^e  dean  of 
The  Eng^h  princes,  till  the  conquest  of  WiUiam  the  chapter,  well  supported,  and  brandishing  a 
L,  were  in  the  habit  of  weanng  mustaches,  large  pair  of  scissors.  There  was  but  one 
and  they  felt  it  to  be  a  very  great  indignity  alternative,  and  Duprat  threw  off  his  sur- 
when  the  Conqueror  compelled  them  to  cut  plice  and  departed,  declaring  that  he  would  sdve 
fbem  ofl^  in  accordance  with  the  Norman  fuh-  his  beard  thoush  he  lost  his  bishopric.  The 
ion.  The  practice  and  precepts  of  the  Chris-  golden  age  of  the  beard  in  France  was  the  reign 
tian  fiithers,  who  denounced  having  as  a  viola-  of  Heniy  lY.,  when  its  various  styles  were  dis- 
tion  of  the  law  of  God,  made  the  wearing  of  tinguished  as  the  pointed  beard,  the  square 
the  beard,  during  the  early  medudval  centuries,  beiuxl,  the  round  beard,  the  aureole  beard,  the 
a  distinguishing  fashion  ofthe  continental  kings,  fim-shaped  beard,  the  swallow-tail  beard,  and 
nobles^  and  dignitari^L  Boyal  personages  were  the  artichoke-leaf  beard. — The  dignity  of  the 
in  the  habit  of  weaving  gold  with  the  beard,  or  beard  in  England  at  this  period  maybe  inferred 
ornamenting  it  with  tags  of  that  precious  from  this  incident  just  previous  to  the  execu- 
metal  Elng  Bobert  of  France  was  remarkable  tion  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  As  that  great  man 
for  the  possession  of  one  of  the  whitest  and  was  about  beiuff  beheaded,  perceiving  that  his 
longest  beards  of  his  day.  Of  long  beards,  beard  was  so  puiced  that  it  would  not  fail  to 
however,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  was  that  be  iiyured  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  he 
of  a  German  artist  of  the  name  of  John  Mayo,  drew  it  aside  saying:  "My  beard  has  not  been 
who  was  called  John  the  Bearded  in  conse-  guilty  of  treason ;  it  would  be  an  ii^ustice  to 
qnence.  It  reached  the  groun^when  he  stood  punish  it.^*  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
up,  and  he  was  consequently  obliged  to  tuck  it  beth  the  beard  was  worn  generally  by  those  of 
into  his  girdle.  The  letters  proceeding  from  higher  rank,  and  was  trimmed  in  a  style  distinc- 
kings  often  received  an  additional  sanction  by  tive,  more  or  less,  of  each  dass.  The  bishop 
containing  in  the  seal  3  ham  of  the  sovereign^  had  his  beard  cut  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  we 
beard. — ^The  separation  of  the  Greek  from  the  find  its  form  still  preserved  in  the  bandis  of  lawn 
Latin  church,  which  began  in  the  8th  century,  now  worn  by  the  modem  ecclesiastic.  The 
was  the  signal  for  great  perturbations  in  the  soldier  and  the  judge,  toa  each  had  his  particu- 
toOet  of  the  &ce.  Tm  then,  the  popes,  emperors,  lar  fashion  of  wearing  the  beard.  Taylor,  the 
nobles^  and,  except  in  En^and,  the  priests,  hod  water  poet,  quaintly  alludes  to  these  variations 
serupidously  abstained  fh>m  the  use  of  the  razor,  in  the  following  distich : 

Leo  in.,  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  patri-  The  barben  thus  QXke  tailors)  itm  must  be 

arch  of  Constantinople,  removed  his  beard,  and  Aequdntod  with  eaeh  eat's  yuietj. 
presented  to  ast Aiished  Christendom  the  spec-  The  fashion  of  wearing  the  beard  began  to  de- 
tacle  of  a  shaved  pope.  Thirty  years  later,  dine  subsequently  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
GregoiylV^  pursuing  the  same  system,  fblmi-  and  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Charles 
nated  a  bull  ezOoining  penalties  upon  every  n.,  there  was  no  hair  worn  upon  the  face  but 
bearded  pri€»t  In  the  12th  century  the  pre-  the  mustache,  which,  however,  was  luxuriantly 
Boription  which  had  laid  bare  the  chins  of  all  cultivated  by  the  courtiers  and  gallants  of  those 
the  clergy  was  extended  also  to  the  laity,  and  days.  The  decline  of  the  beard  in  Prance 
even  to  monarchs.  Godefroi,  biahop  of  Amiens,  dates  from  Louis  XIII.,  and  in  Spain  from  the 
reftued  the  offerings  of  any  one  who  wore  a  accession  of  Philip  V.  The  Bussums  clung  te- 
beard.  A  preacher  directed  his  eloquence  naciously  to  their  beards,  until  Peter  the  Great, 
against  the  hirsute  King  Henry  I.  of  Enriand,  returning  from  his  European  tour,  came  home 
and  the  obedient  monarch  gave  himself  into  with  his  determined  passion  for  reform.  One 
the  hands  of  a  barber.  The  proud  Frederic  I.,  of  his  first  edicts  toward  the  compulsory  civil- 
called  Barbarossa,  offered  a  similar  example  of  ization  of  his  people,  had  reference  to  the  beard, 
resignation.  The  reluctant  kings  of  Irance  He  taxed  this  appendage,  and  moreover,  as  his 
were  at  first  shaved  by  bishqxs,  and  the  con-  subjects  seemea  diiq>osed  to  keep  their  beards 
feasor  of  Louis  the  Young  refased  him  absolu-  at  any  expense  of  money,  he  made  a  more  di- 
tion  tin  he  submitted  to  lose  his  beard.  This  rect  appeal  to  their  feelings,  and  ordered  all 
reign  of  terror  was  ^ot  of  long  duration.  In  those  he  found  bearded  to  have  the  hair  plucked 
the  18th  century  Pope  Honoriua  m.  in  order  out  with  pincers  or  shaven  with  a  blunt  rasor. 
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This  resolute  monaroh  finally  saooeeded  in  and  freedom-loving.  They  prodnoe  iron  and 
smooUiing  the  face  of  every  subjeot  in  his  do*  iron  fabrics,  flax  and  linen  goods,  cattle,  horses, 
minions.  Thos  the  practice  of  shaving  became  wine,  and  grain,  for  export  as  well  as  home  con- 
almost  universal  in  Europe  nntil  witffin  a  few  samption,  and  have  withal  spare  hands  enough 
years.  France  was  the  nrst  to  retnm  to  tho  to  send  annoally  hundreds  of  vigorous  youths 
oldfashionof  wearing  the  beard,  and  for  a  while  to  work  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain 
it  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Frenchman,  as  manufacturers,  or  further  south  as  water- 
The  Briton,  with  his  usual  jtenaoitv  of  habit,  carriers,  who  return  with  their  earnings  to  spend 
was  the  last  to  move,  and  it  was  only  when  the  them  at  home.  The  capital  is  Pau.  The  first 
utility  of  tiie  beard  was  made  manifest,  that  he  feudal  possessor  of  the  whole  of  B6am,  called 
was  wilUng  to  assume  it  In  the  United  States  Centullus,  is  mentioned  in  the  9th  oenturv, 
the  i^ange  occurred  about  the  same  time  as  In  whose  descendants,  in  the  male  line,  with  short 
Great  Britain,  and  now  the  practice  is  beoom*  interruptions,  swayed  It  up  to  1800,  when  it 
ing  very  general  in  both  countries. — While  in  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  neighboring  counts  of 
every  age  the  beard  has  been  subject  to  the  Foix,  by  marriage,  and  by  the  female  line  of  this 
caprices  of  fashion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  house  into  the  hiands  of  the  kings  of  Navarre, 
in  art  it  has  been  uniformly  ascribed  to  Jupiter,  by  the  last  of  whom,  Henry  lY.,  it  was  united 
Bimna,  and  other  representations  of  oivin-  with  Franoe,  though  the  act  of  annexation 
ity,  while  among  men  it  has  been  very  was  not  finally  accomplished  till  1020.  Fop. 
generally  a  oharacteristio  of  the  sage  and  philos*  about  190,800. 

opher.  Apu^  from  good  taste,  which  would  BEARS  AND  BULLS,  terms  first  applied  in 
seem  to  inculcate  the  preservation  of  what  is  an  the  London  exchange  to  speculators  in  stocks, 
essential  characteristio  (tf  the  manly  form,  there  Two  parties  having  contracted,  the  one  to  de- 
are  certain  practical  advantages  to  be  urged  in  liver  and  the  other  to  take  stocks  at  a  future 
favor  of  the  beard.  In  some  employments,  time  at  a  specified  price,  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
as  in  that  of  the  steel  grinders,  where  an  irri-  deUvering  party,  m  the  intervening  time,  to 
tating  dust  and  small  particles  of  hard  material  depress  stocks,  and  of  the  receiving  party  to 
are  in  danger  of  beinff  inhaled,  and  thus  pro-  raise  them.  The  former  is  called  a  bear,  in  al- 
ducing  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  wearing  of  lusion  to  the  habit  of  that  animal  to  pull  down 
the  beard  is  found  to  be  an  important  safeguard,  with  his  paws,  and  the  latter  a  bull,  from  tho 
Accordingly,  steel  grinders,  railroad  engineers  custom  of  that  beast  to  throw  up  vrith  his 
and  firemen,  stone  cutters,  and  all  those  thus  horns.  There  is  ordinarily  no  exchange  of 
exposed,  have  almost  unanimously  g^ven  up  stocks,  but  when  the  time  of  delivery  arrives 
shavinff.  A  change  which  has  thus  been  inau-  the  losing  partf  pays  the  difierenoe  between 
gurated  among  practical  working  people  for  the  price  of  stocks  then  and  at  the  time  tho 
purposes  of  hc^tn  and  convenience,  is  likely  to  contract  was  ipade.  The  terms  are  now  recog- 
be  lasting,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  long  nized  in  the  exchanges  of  the  largest  cities  of 
we  ^all  return  to  our  primitive  and  national  England  and  America.  The  corresponding 
character  as  a  bearded  people.  terms  in  French  are  IniisBier  and  haumier^  or 

BEABD,  JouN,  a  celebrated  English  singer  speculators  on  a  fall  and  on  a  rise, 

and  actor,  bom  in  1716  or  1717,  and  died  in  BEAS,  or  Bitpasha,  anciently  called  Hypha- 

1791.    He  first  acquired  distinction  by  the  man-  sis,  a  river  of  the  Puigaub,  in  western  India, 

ner  in  which  he  sang  Oalliard^s  hunting  song.  It  rises  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  18,200  feet 

"  With  early  horn."    He  afterward  appeared  as  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  empties  into  tho 

an  actor  at  Oovent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane.  In  SuU^  at  Endreesa.    Its  length  is  estimated  at 

1758  he  performed  Macheath  for  52  successive  from  210  to  220  miles.    In  the  winter  it  is 

nights,  with  Miss  Brent  as  Polly.    Beard  mar^  fordable  in  most  places,  but^in  summer  has 

riM  the  only  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Walde-  been  known  to  be  740  yards  wide  at  a  distance 

grave,  in  1789.    His  voice  was  a  beautiful  ten-  of  20  miles  from  its  confluence  widi  the  Sutlej. 

or,  and  he  was  especially  distinguished  as  a  sing-  BEASLET,  Frkdebio,  an  American  divine, 

er  of  Handel's  compositions.  and  professor  of  mental  philosophy  in  the  uni- 

BEARING,  in   navigation  and   surveying,  versity  of  Pennsylvania,  oom  near  Edenton,  N. 

signifies  the  imgle  made  by  any  ^ven  line  wim  0.,  in  1777,  died  at  Elixabethtown,  N.  J.,  Nov. 

a  north  and  south  line.    The  bearing  of  an  ob-  2, 1845.    He  graduated  at  Nassau  hall  in  1797, 

ject  is  the  direction  of  a  line  firom  the  observer  and  after  being  for  2  years  tutor  in  that  insti- 

to  that  object.  tution,  was  in  1801  ordained  deaoon  in  the 

B£ARN,  formerly  a  county  and  duchy  In  Episcopal  church,  and  wassuooessively  engaged 

southern  Franoe,  now  the  eastern  portion  of  as  rector  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  and  in  Baltimore, 

the  department  of  Basses-Pyr6n^  stretching  Hd.    He  was  from  1818  to  1828,  professor  of 

from  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  the  mountains,  mental  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Pennsjl- 

andrapidly  descending  into  a  hilly  landscape,  is  vania,  and  became   favorably  known  by  hia 

weU  watere^  and  excellently  adapted  for  rais-  metaphysical  work  in  defence  of  the  philosophy 

ing  cattle  and  horses.    The  popidation  is  com-  of  Locke,  which  he  published  in  1822,  entitled 

paratlvely  very  large,  of  Basque  descent  speak-  a  '^  Searcn  of  Truth  m  the  Science  of  the  Hu- 

ing  the  Basque  tongue  to  this  day,  and  under-  man  Mind."    After  retiriag  from  the  oniver- 

standiog  little  French;  energetlo,  indostrious,  sity  he  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Trenton, 
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where  he  wrote  an  answer  to  the  doctrinal  yiews  heroism  in  tiie  midst  of  misfbrtnne,  and  an  ad- 
which  Dr.  Channing  was  at  that  time  propound-  herence  to  virtae  in  the  midst  of  evils. — ^The 
ing.  From  the  year  1886  he  lived  in  retire-  Bratitudbb  is  the  name  given  particularly  to 
ment  at  Elizabethtown,  pnrsaing  literary  and  the  8  maxims  which  are  the  exordium  to  Ohxist's 
theological  studies.  He  published  an  "  Exam-  sermon  on  the  mount 
ination  of  the  Oxford  Divinity,'*  during  the  BEATON,  David,  or  Bkthunb,  as  his  name 
tractarian  controversy,  which  was  highly  es-  is  more  correctly  spelled,  cardinal  archbishop 
teemed  at  home  and  abroad  both  for  its  style  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  bom  in  1494,  died 
and  erudition.  in  1546,  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  Scot- 

BEAHFIOATION.  The  decide  of  beatificar  tash  fiunily.  He  was  first  made  abbot  of  Arb- 
tion  precedes  the  solemn  canonldng  of  a  saint,  roath,  then  bishop  of  Mirepoix  in  France,  after- 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  is  pro-  wardarohbishopof  St.  Andrew's  and  primate  of 
nounced  by  the  pope  and  cardinals.  In  order  Scotland.  Paul  UL  created  him  a  cardinal,  at 
that  the  process  may  be  commenced,  it  is  the  request  of  James  Y.,  and  afterward  made 
necessary  that  the  candidate  should  have  died  him  P^al  legate  in  Scotland.  Cardinal  Beaton 
with  a  general  reputation  for  sanctity  and  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  statesman,  by  Jamee 
supematnral  gifts,  or  diould  have  simered  Y.of  SicodandandFhmcisLof  France.  He  was 
mor^^om ;  and  that  the  commencement  of  most  zealous  and  active  in  his  efforts  to  resist 
the  process  shoidd  be  requested  by  some  the  progress  of  Protestantism  in  Scotland,  and 
person  of  consideration.  A  very  long  and  caused  George  Wishart,  a  young  preacher,  be- 
oareful  examination  into  the  ground^  for  longing  to  a  powerful  Protestant  family,  to  be 
this  popular  roputation  dT  sanctity,  conducted  burnt  at  the  stake,  on  the  charge  of  heresy  and 
in  a  strictly  judicial  manner,  Is  entered  into,  treason.  After  the  death  of  James,  Beaton 
which,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule,  cannot  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  by  the  earl  of 
be  completed  until  50  years  after  the  death  of  Arran,  the  temporary  regent,  but  soon  roleased. 
the  individual.  The  points  to  be  examined,  on  In  1544, 2  years  beforo  the  execution  of  young 
which  the  ultimate  decision  rests,  ar^  whether  TTishart,  the  chief  of  the  THshart  family  with 
the  penon  practised  virtue  in  a  neroic  degree,  some  others  had  conspired  to  kill  the  cardinal, 
and  performed  mirades.  It  is  necessary  that  while  travelling  through  Fife.  On  Hav  28, 
S  miracles  be  wrought,  after  the  process  has  1546,  the  same  persons,  or  relatives  of  theirs, 
commenced,  and  before  the  beatification  t^es  having  the  same  names,  ^^  stirred  up  by  tiie 
place.  These  ostensible  mirades  must  be  ex-  Lord,''  as  Fox  says,  in  his  Martvrology,  at- 
amined  by  men  of  sdence,  and  particularly,  in  tacked  the  cardinal  in  the  castle  of  St.  An&ew's, 
case  of  miraculous  cures,  by  the  phvsicians  of  while  he  was  still  in  bed,  killed  him,  and  hung 
the  parties.  The  promoter  of  the  faith  raises  his  corpse  out  of  the  window,  vested  in  the  in- 
all  possible  difficulties  and  objections  against  the  signia  of  his  rank.  Knox,  on  hearing  of  this 
beatification,  and  is  theromro  usuafly  called  ^^  godly  fieu^t,*' as  he  terms  it,  led  150  men  to  the 
^  the  devil's  advocate.**  By  the  decree  of  be-  d^ence  of  the  murderers,  who  were  also  pro- 
atification  it  is  dedared  that  tiie  servant  of  God  tected  by  the  English  government  to  the  extent 
possessed  heroic  virtue  and  miraculous  gifts,    of  its  power. 

that  he  is  actually  among  the  blcj^sed  in  heaven,  BEATRICE,  PoBimABi,  the  woman  whose 
and  entiUed  to  special  honor.  The  public  ven-  name  has  been  immortalized  by  Dante's  poems, 
eration,  which  is  allowed  to  be  given  to  one  She  belonged  to  a  Florentine  fkmily,  and  was 
who  is  beatified  only,  is  restricted  to  certain  quite  a  chud  when  Dante,  Uien  9  years  old,  saw 
places,  communities,  or  penons,  and  also  to  her  for  the  first  time ;  she  had  on  a  dark-red 
oertidn  sj>ecified  acts  of  reroect  The  right  of  dress  with  ornaments  suited  to  her  age,  and  her 
pronouncing  the  decree  of  beatification,  for-  i^pearance  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
merly  conceded  to  bishops,  was  reserved  to  the  upon  the  susceptible  mind  of  the  boy.  Nine 
hoW  sevbyAlexander  uLj  A.  D.  1170.  years  later,  he  met  her  again  dressed  all  in 

BEATITUDE,  the  Christian  term  correspond-  white,  in  company  with  two  elderly  ladies ;  she 
ing  to  the  tv^Mfuma  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  cast  a  glance  toward  the  poet,  who,  trembling 
sufiMiMim  h&num  of  the  Romans,  meaning  the  and  amazed,  stood  airide;  she  courteously  bowed 
highest  deme  of  happiness  of  which  our  nature  to  him ;  ana  from  that  time,  she  became  his  in- 
is  susceptible,  and  K>plied  particularly  to  the  spiring  muse.  But  such  a  lovdy  being  could 
state  of  the  elect  in  heaven.  It  was  a  fiivorite  not  stay  long  on  this  earth ;  God  seemed  to  have 
topic  of  discussion  among  the  schdastio  theo-  created  her  for  one  of  his  angels  and  was  soon  to 
logians^  who  divided  it  into  subjective  and  ob-  recall  her  to  heaven.  Such  was  the  surmise  of 
jective,  perfect  and  imperfect,  and  made  our  eter-  her  lover,  which  was  eariy  realized.  She  was 
nal  happiness  consist  in  the  exaltation  of  the  only  24  when  death  overtook  her  beautiful  form 
Deity,  in  singing  with  choirs  of  angels  praises  to  in  1290 ;  but  she  had  left  her  earthly  existence 
the  Most  High.  Recent  theologians  have  gener-  to  assume  the  immortal  one  given  to  her  by  ge* 
ally  made  beatitude  consist  in  honoring  God  nius.  Beatrice's  soul  always  glides  around  her 
and  sharing  his  perfections,  a  sublime  though  poet,  whose  pure  ideal  love  is  a  perpetual  wor- 
indefinite  conception.  Thon^  the  state  of  be*  ship.  His  poems  everywhere  afford  evidence 
atitude  be  incomprehensible  to  us,  yet^e  belief  of  the  depth  of  this  feeling ;  but  the  most  strik- 
in  itisamotive  u  the  present  life  which  begets    ing  instances  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  tiie 
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80th  and   Slst   cantos  of  the  « Purgatory."  BEAUOEIEF  ABBEY,  a  chapehy  of  En^- 

There  Beatrice  appears  in  a  clond,  with  a  white  land,  county  of  Derby.    Rtz-Ranulph,  lord  of 

veil  and  an  olive  crown,  clad  in  a  scarlet  robe  Alfreton,  built  an  abbey  here  in  expiation  c»f 

and  a  green  mantle ;  she  is  the  emblematic  per-  the  murder  of  Thomas  k  Becket.    A  portion 

Bonification  of  divine  wisdom.  of  this  abbey  still  remains,  and  forms  the 

BEATITE,  James,  a  Scotch  poet,  son  of  a  tower  of  the  present  chapel 
respectable  farmer,  born  in  Kmcujdineshiro,  BEAUOLERK,  Topham,  one  of  Dr.  John- 
Oct.  25,  1735,  died  at  Aberdeen,  Aug.  18, 1803.  eon's  favorite  friends,  bom  1789,  died  March 
He  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Aberdeen,  and  11, 1780. '  He  was  the  only  son  of  Lord  Sidney 
subsequently  became  assistant  in  the  Aberdeen  Beanclerk,  8d  son  of  the  1st  duke  of  St.  Al> 
grammar  school,  and  married  the  daughter  of  bans,  and  in  general  appearance  much  resem- 
the  head  schoobnaster.  After  this  event  he  bled  his  great-grandfather,  Charles  U.  He 
began  to  be  distinguished  as  a  writer,  and  in  studied  at  Oxford,  and  his  conversational 
1771  commenced  the  publication  of  his  work  talents  so  much  charmed  Johnson  that  when 
called  the  <' Minstrel.'*  This  obtained  for  him  ^*The  GluV  was  founded,  in  1763,  he  was  one 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Errol,  and  caused  him  of  the  nine  members  who  originally  formed  it. 
to  be  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  When  he  went  to  Italy,  in  1762,  Johnson  wrote 
and  logic  in  M!m6ohal  college.  In  1765,  he  to  his  friend  Baretti,  wanmj  commending 
published  a  poem,  the  '^Ju^pnent  of  Paris,''  Beanclerk  to  his  kindness,  in  1765  he  ac- 
which  fdled  of  any  celebrity.  The  work  which  companied  Johnson  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge, 
gained  him  the  greatest  fame  was  an  "Essay  on  In  I768,  when  he  seduced  Lady  Diana  Spen- 
the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,"  in  op-  cer,  wife  of  Viscount  Bolingbroxe  (he  married 
position  to  sophistry  and  skepticism.  It  was  her  immediately  after  she  was  divorced),  John- 
designed  as  a  reply  to  Hume,  and  was  so  much  son  would  not  hear  him  attacked.  A  short  time 
in  demand  that  in  4  years  5  large  editions  were  before  his  death,  Johnson  said  of  him :  "He 
Bold ;  and  it  was  translated  into  several  Ian*  is  always  ready  to  talk,  and  is  never  exhaust- 
guages.  It  procured  for  its  author  the  degree  ed;"  and  when  communicating  his  death  to 
of  LL.  D.  frx)m  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  Boswell,  he  said  :  "His  wit  and  his  folly,  his 
a  private  conference  with  George  HI.,  who  acuteness  and  maliciousness,  his  merriment  and 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £200.  He  was  reasoning,  are  now  over.  Such  another  will 
urged  by  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  not  often  be  found  among  mankind." 
bishop  of  London  to  take  orders  in  the  church  BEAUFOKT.  I.  An  eastern  county  of  Korth 
of  England,  a  proposal  which  he  declined.  Carolina,  bordering  on  Pamlico  sound.  It  has 
While  m  London  he  became  intimate  with  Dr.  a  level  surface,  and  a  sandy  or  marshy  soil.  The 
Johnson,  Dr.  Porteus,  and  other  distinguished  productions  in  1850  amounted  to  198,542  bush- 
literary  characters.  In  1783,  he  published  "Dis-  els  of  Indian  corn,  121,941  of  sweet  potatoes, 
sertations,  Moral  and  Critical,"  and  the  "£vi-  28,409  lbs.  of  butter,  and  large  quantities  of  tar 
deuces  of  the  Christian  Beligion,"  written  at  the  and  turpentine.  There  were  26  saw  and  shingle 
request  of  the  bishop  of  I^ndon.  In  1790  he  mills,  47  tar  and  turpentine  manufactories,  2 
published  the  1st  volume,  and  in  1793  the  2d,  turpentine  distilleries,  14  churches,  and  1  news- 
of  his  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science ;"  subjoined  paper  office.  The  Pamlico  river,  which  inter- 
to  the  latter  was  a  dissertation  against  the  sects  the  county,  is  navigable  by  vessels  draw- 
slave  trade.  His  last  publication  was  an  ac-  ing  8  feet  of  water.  Formed  in  1741,  and  named 
coiyit  of  the  life,  writings,  and  character  of  in  honor  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Capital, 
his  eldest  son,  James  Hay  Beattie.  Two  par-  Washington ;  pop.  in  1850,  14,811,  of  whom 
alytio  strokes,  which  followed  the  loss  of  6,244  were  slaves.  IL  A  southern  district  of 
reason  by  his  wife,  caused  his  death,  at  the  age  South  Carolina,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  sep- 
^^  ^^'  arated  from  Georgia  by  the  Savannah  river,  and 

BEATTIE,  Sir  WnxiAM,  M.  D.,  bom  1770,  having  an  area  of  1,640  sq.  miles.  It  is  bounded 
died  1848.  He  was  physician  to  the  fleet,  in  on  the  K.  E.  by  the  Comhahee  river,  and  inter- 
England,  and  also  to  Greenwich  hospital.  He  sectedby  the  doosawhatchie.  All  of  these  rivers 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  are  navigable  by  small  vessels,  and  the  places 
1805,  attended  on  Lord  Nelson^s  last  moments,  on  the  Savannah  are  accessible  by  steamboats, 
and,  on  his  return  to  England,  published  an  The  surface  is  low  and  level,  Uie  soil  sandy  and 
"  Authentic  Narrative''  of  his  death.  In  1831,  alluvial,  producing  cotton,  rice,  Indian  com,  and 
William  lY.  knighted  him.  potatoes  in  great  abundance.    In  1850  it  yielded 

BEAUCAIRE,  a  commercial  town  of  France,  47,230,082  lbs.  of  rice,  12,672  bales  of  cotton, 
department  of  Gard,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  492,671  bushels  of  Indian  com,  485,077  of 
Bhone.  It  is  connected  by  a  suspension  bridge  sweet  potatoes,  and  29,267  of  oats.  There 
with  Tarascon,  opposite,  at  the  head  of  the  were  66  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  598 
canal  de  Beaucaire ;  and  is  contiguous  to  the  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Beaufort  is 
junction  of  railways  to  Avignon,  2£arseilles.  one  of  the  most  thickly  settJed  districts  of  the 
Cette,  and  Alais,by  Ntmes.  It  has  an  annual  state.  Capital,  Coosawhatchie ;  pop.  in  1850, 
fair,  established  in  1217,  by  Raymond,  count  of  88^05,  of  whom  82,279  were  slaves. 
Toulouse,  which  was  formerly  the  largest  in  BEAUFORT.  I.  A  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap- 
Europe.    Popolatioa  in  1856, 12,718.  ital  of  Carteret  county,  North  Carolina*    It 
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Btandfl  at  the  xnonth  of  Newport  river,  a  few  ford,  and  was  thus  the  brother  of  Hemy  IV., 

miles  from  the  sea,  is  accessible  by  steamboat  the  uncle  of  Hemy  V.,  and  the  great  uncle  of 

from  Albemarle  sound,  and  has  a  commodious  Henry  YI.,  kings  of  England.    Educated  at  the 

and  well-sheltered  harbor,  considered  the  best  2  English  universities  and  in  Qermany,  he  was 

in  the  state.    On  Bogae  point,  at  its  entrance,  early  promoted  from  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln 

is  Fort  Macon.    Beaufort  contains  a  courthouse,  to  the  wealthy  see  of  Winchester,  and  when 

a  jail,  1  or  2  churches,  and  several  seminaries,  after  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  he  became  the 

It  is  a  place  of  extensive  trade,  chiefly  in  tur-  powerful  rival  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  in  the 

pontine  and  resins.    The  shipping  of  the  dis-  council  of  regency,  he  had  3  times  borne  the 

trict,  June  SO,  1852,  amountea  to  776  tons  reg-  high  office  of  chancellor,  had  assisted  at  the 

istered,  and  1,851  tons  enrolled  and  licensed,  council  of  Constance,  and  had  made  a  pilgrim- 

During  the  preceding  year,  4  schooners  with  a  age  to  Jerusalem.    The  rivalry  and  strifes  of 

burden  of  460  tons  had  been  built  here.    Pop.  the  duke  and  cardinal  are  the  most  prominent 

in  1868,  about  2,000.    II.  A  town  and  port  of  feature  in  the  Mstory  of  England  for  many 

entry  on  Port  Royal  river,  Beaufort  dllstrict,  years.    In  1429  the  latter  was  appointed  by  the 

South  Carolina.    It  is  about  16  miles  from  the  pope  captain-general  of  the  crusade  against  the 

sea,  and  has  a  spacious  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  and  having  raised  a  force 

which,  however,  is  a  bar  which  prevents  the  for  this  purpose  in  England,  he  betrayed  the 

entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  11  feet  cause  of  the  pope  by  acting  only  against  the 

of  water.    The  town  has  little  commerce,  and  French.    This  conduct,  however,  added  to  his 

is  unhealthy  in  the  autumn.    White  poj).  in  popularity  in  England,  but  in  his  absence,  while 

1850,  879 ;  slave  pop.  not  given.  attending  the  young  king  Henry  VI.  in  France, 

BEAUFORT,  a  large  inland  district  of  Cape  where  in  the  church  of  Kotre  Dame,  at  Paris, 

Oolony,  South  Africa,  lying  south  of  the  Bos-  he  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  an  unsuo- 

jesmans'  territory,  and  having  an  area  of  about  cessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  duke  of  Glou- 

20,000  sq.  miles.    Pop.  in  1838, 5,904.   Beaufort  cester  to  deprive  him  of  his  bishopric,  and  to 

is  its  capiUd  town.  destroy  his  power  by  bringing  against  him  a 

BEAUFORT,  Franqots  db  YxyndMS,  duke  series  of  charges  in  a  meeting  of  peers.  Taking 
of,  a  grandson  of  Henry  lY.  of  France,  bom  in  part  in  the  affairs  of  France,  the  carcUnal  exert- 
Paris,  January,  1616,  died  June  25, 1669.  He  is  ed  himself  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  dukes  of 
peculiarly  known  by  the  conspicuous  part  he  Burgundy  and  Bedford.  Of  the  2  competitors 
took  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  He  had  by  whose  struggle  for  the  supremacy  the  afBiirs 
served  with  some  distinction  during  the  80  of  England  were  vexed,  Gloucester  was  in  1447 
years'  war,  and  meddled  in  the  conspiracy  of  arrest^  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  where  he  soon 
Cinq-Mars  against  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In  con-  after  died  suddenly  and  mysteriously,  not  with- 
sequenoe  of  this  last  affair,  he  was  oblig^ed  to  out  suspicion  of  poison,  and  within  6  weeks  he 
seek  a  refuge  in  England.  On  the  accession  of  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  Beaufort,  who  died 
Louis  XI Y.,  the  queen-regent  treated  him  very  witii  a  lingering  sickness.  The  drama  of  Shake- 
favorably,  but  was  soon  dissatisfied  with  his  im-  speare  reflects  the  public  sentiment  of  the  time, 
pertinent  manners.  Her  displeasure  threw  him  which  was  unfavorable  to  the  cardinal.  The 
on  the  side  of  the  malcontents,  and  he  became  hospital  of  St.  Cross  at  Winchester,  which  still 
one  of  the  leaders  of  tlie  Frondeurs.  He  remains,  was  liberally  founded  by  the  provisions 
was  extremely  popular  with  the  Parisians,  on  of  his  will. 

account  of  his  descent,  his  familiarity  with  the  BEAITFORT,  Hexbi  Ebnsst  Grout,  cheva- 

dtizens,  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in  using  their  ller  de,  a  French  traveller,  born  Feb.  25, 1798,  at 

language,  or  even  their  slang.    He  was  conse-  Aubevoye,  department  of  Eure,  died  Sept.  3, 

quently  caUed  ler&i  des  hallesy  and  he  exercised  1825.    He  attempted  to  continue  the  explora- 

a  powerfhl  influence  on  the  common  people  tion  so  boldly  commenced  in  Africa  by  Mungo 

against  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  was  twice  driven  Park,  and  prosecuted  under  the  auspices  of  the 

out  of  France.    But  becoming  tu-ed  of  civil  African  association.     In  1824  he  visited  the 

war,  he  made  his  peace  with  the  court ;  and  Gambia,  Bakel,  Bondoo,  and  Kaarta ;  in  1825 

Louis  XIY.  having  taken  into  his  hands  the  reins  he  went  as  fiur  as  the  Kasso,  the  cataracts  of 

of  government,  Beaufort  was  appointed  to  the  Felou  and  Gavina,  and  the  Bambook,  gathering 

command  of  the  navy.    In  1664  and  1665  ho  important  information,  and  drawing  sagacious 

successfully  led  attacks  against  the  corsairs  of  conclusions  from  facts  ho  had  observed.    Unfor- 

Africa ;  in  1666  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  tunately  death  overtook  him  before  he  had 

which  was  to  join  the  Dutch  to  make  war  reached  Timbnctoo. 

against  England ;  lastly,  in  1669  he  went  to  the  BEAUFORT,  Maroaset,  countess  of  Rich- 
assistance  of  the  Yenetians,  then  besieged  by  mond  and  of  Derby,  a  patroness  of  learning  in 
the  Turks  in  the  island  of  Candia ;  he  fought  England,  bom  at  feletshoe,  in  1441,  died  in 
bravelv  and  was  killed  in  a  sally.  1509.    She  was  of  royal  descent,  and  was  mar- 

BEAUFORT,  Hbnbt,  cardinal,  and  bishop  of  ried  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  half-brother  to 

Winchester,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Beaufort,  in  Henry  YI.,  by  whom  at  the  age  of  18  years  she 

France,  about  1870,  died  at  Winchester,  April  had  one  son,  who  was  afterward  king  of  Eng- 

11,  1447.    He  was  the  2d   son  to   John  of  land,  under  the  title  of  Henry  YH.    After  the 

Gaunt,  doke  of  Lancaster,  by  Catherine  Swyn-  death  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  she  married 
VOL.  in. — 2 
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successively  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  and  Thomas  the  ISth  Yendemiau^e.    Bonaparte    at  onos 

Lord  Stanley,  bat  had  iseue  by  neither  of  these  granted  his  request,  and  soon  received  the  vidt 

marriages.    She  "was  celebrated  for  her  devo-  of  Madame  Beauhamais,  who  was  desirous  to 

tion  and  charity.    By  her  bounty,  2  colleges,  give  her  thanks  to  the  general.      At  this  inter- 

Christ^s  and  St.  John^s,  were  endowed  at  Cam-  view  the  lady  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 

bridge,  and  a  professorship  of  divinity  estab-  heart  of  the  general,  and  a  few  months  later, 

lish^  in  each.    She  often  declared  that  if  the  March  8, 1796,  was  married  to  him,  on  the  eve 

princes  of  Christendom  should  undertake  a  new  of  his  taking  his  departure  for  Italy,  where  he 

crusade  against  the  Turks,  she  herself  would  was  to  assume  the  command  of  the  French  army, 

follow  the  army.    She  was  the  author  of  the  Young  Eugene  remained  at  Paris  to  pursue  his 

**  Mirroure  of   Golde    to  the   SinfuU    Soul,"  education ;  but  toward  the  end  of  1797,  being 

translated  from  a  French  translation  of  the  appointed    second    lieutenant,  he  started  for 

Speculum  Aureum  Feccatorum,  and  of  a  trans-  Italy.    On  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,    he 

lation  of  the  4th  book  of  the  *^  Imitation  of  was  commissioned  to  receive  the  submisdon 

Christ."  of  the  Ionian  islands.     On  his  way  back  to 

BEAUGENOY,  an  old  town  of  France,  de-  the  army  he  passed  through  Rome,  and  was  in 
partment  of  Loire,  16  miles  6.  W.  of  Orleans,  that  city  when  a  sedition  broke  out  against  the 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  pop.  in  1856,  French,  during  which  Gen.  Duphot  was  killed. 
5,072.  In  1162  a  council  was  held  here  which  Eugene  displayed  great  courage  in  quelling  the 
divorced  King  Louis  VII.  from  Eleanor  of  Aqui-  emeuU,  and  rescuing  the  body  of  the  unfortu- 
taine,  who  was  soon  to  become  the  wife  of  nate  commander.  In  1798  ho  followed  his 
Henry  Plantagenet,  then  heir  apparent  of  tho  father-in-law  to  Egypt,  where  he  distinguished 
crown  of  England.  Beaugency  was  formerly  himself  in  several  encounters ;  he  was  severely 
surrounded  by  walls,  flanked  with  towers  and  wounded  under  the  walls  of  Acre.  He  return- 
bastions,  and  protected  by  a  powerful  castle,  ed  to  France  with  Bonaparte,  was  appointed  to 
Of  all  this  little  now  remains.  a  captaincy  in  the  consular  guards,  and  after 

BEAUHABNAIS,  Alexandre,  vicomte  de,  a  the  battle  of  Marengo  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
French  general,  born  in  1760,  in  the  island  of  m^'or.  On  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  he 
Martinique,  died  June  23,  1794,  on  the  scaffold,  became  a  prince  and  colonel-general  of  the 
He  was  major  in  a  regiment  of  infantry  when  chasseurs;  in  1805  state  arch-chancellor,  grand 
he  married  Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  ofl5cer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  viceroy  of 
who  was  to  become  after  his  death  the  wife  of  Italy,  which  government  he  kept  until  1814. 
Bonaparte.  He  distinguished  himself  in  tho  After  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  he  married  Au- 
American  war,  under  the  command  of  Count  gusta  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
Rochambeau.  In  1789  he  was  elected  deputy  on  which  occasion  Napoleon  invested  him  with 
to  the  states-general  by  the  nobles  of  Blois,  and  the  title  of  prince  of  Venice,  proclaimed  him 
was  among  the  first  of  his  order  who  joined  the  *^his  adopted  son,  and  heir-apparent  to  the 
tier»-etat.  He  was  twice  president  of  tho  na-  crown  of  Italy."  On  his  taking  the  reins  o£ 
tional  assembly.  He  occupied  the  chair  when  government,  Eugene  was  only  24,  but  showed 
the  flight  of  Louis  XYI.  was  made  known :  at  once  great  prudence  and  discretion,  taking 
**  Gentlemen,'^  he  said,  in  a  dignified  and  quiet  advice  from  the  most  experienced,  and  select- 
manner,  *^  the  king  left  Paris  last  night ;  let  us  ing  the  most  competent  for  the  various  offices* 
take  up  the  order  of  the  day."  A  little  later  Improvements  were  introduced  in  all  branches  oE 
ho  joined,  as  a  division-general,  the  army  of  the  administration.  The  Italian  army  was  rein- 
Custine,  on  the  Rhine.  Mentz  was  besieged  by  forced,  and  soon  ranked  among  the  best  troops 
the  allies,  and  might  have  been  delivered  by  of  the  great  empire;  the  fortresses  and  the 
a  bold  movement ;  but  Beauharnais  remained  coasts  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence ;  uniform 
inactive  for  15  days,  and  the  city  surrendered,  laws  promulgated ;  facilities  for  public  eduoa- 
Being  arraigned  before  the  revolutionary  tri-  tion  increased ;  beggary  suppressed  by  the  ea- 
bunal,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  and  be-  tablishment  of  asylums  for  tho  x>oor ;  and  the 
headed  when  only  34years  of  age.  cathedral  of  Milan  completed.     All  this  was 

BEAUIIABNAIS,  Eugene  de,  duke  of  Leuch-  accomplished  without  any  addition  to  the 
tenberg,  viceroy  of  Italy,  born  in  Paris,  Sept,  taxes;  never  were  the  fiscal  charges  so  mode- 
8,  1781,  died  in  Munich,  Feb.  21, 1824.  He  was  rate,  and  yet,  in  1813,  the  public  treasury  had  a 
the  son  of  Viscount  Alexandre  Beauharnais  by  surplus  of  92,000,000  livres,  Italian.  Italy  had 
Josephine  Tascher  do  la  Pagerie,  afterward  enjoyed  8  years  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
empress  of  France.  When  his  father  was  exe-  under  the  wise  administration  of  the  viceroy, 
cuted  for  having  failed  to  rescue  Mentz,  he  was  when  the  fourth  Austrian  war  broke  out,  and 
not  yet  13  years  old;  and  nevertheless  went  to  Eugdno  with  scarcely  60,000  soldiers  had  to  op- 
Brittany  in  order  to  serve  there  under  Gen.  pose  an  army  of  100,000  under  Archduke  John. 
Hoche,  who  had  been  his  father^s  friend.  In  Being  constrained  at  first  to .  concentrate  his 
1705  ho  went  back  to  Paris,  and  called  on  troops  behind  tlie  Tagliamento,  he  was  de- 
Gen.  Bonaparte,  then  the  commander  of  the  fcated  in  tlie  battle  of  Sacile,  April  16,  1809; 
metropolis,  to  obtain  from  him  the  return  of  but  soon  took  his  revenge  on  tho  banks  of  the 
his  fatlier^s  sword,  which  had  been  taken  away  Piave,  where  he  inflicted  on  the  Austrians  a 
on  the  disanning  of  the  sections  subsequent  to  loss  of  10,000  soldiers  and  15  pieces  of  cannon. 
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Engine  punned  them  into  OarinthiiL  defeated  In  Janneiy,  1814,  80,000  Neapolitans,  aided  by 
them  in  several  enooonters,  and  Joined  the  great  10,000  English  and  Anstrians,  invaded  npper 
French  army  in  the  plains  of  Austria.  Then,  Italy.  Engine  fell  back  on  the  Mincio,  and  tri- 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  he  invaded  Hungary,  nmphed  once  more  over  the  Anstrians  on  Feb.  8 ; 
and  gained,  Jnne  14,  near  Raab,  a  bloody  vio-  but  all  his  exertions  were  of  no  avail,  the  great 
tory  over  Archduke  John,  whose  army  was  by  empire  was  crumbling.  When  all  hope  was 
one-third  stronger  than  his  own.  Three  weelu  gone,  Eogdne  at  last  left  Italy,  and  retired  to 
later,  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  gigantic  the  court  of  his  father-in-law.  There  he  re- 
battle  of  Wagram.  The  glory  he  had  acquired,  ceived,  with  the  principality  of  Eichst&dt,  the 
and  the  partiality  of  Napoleon  toward  him,  had  titles  of  duke  of  Leuchtenberg  and  first  peer 
excited  Jealousy  among  some  members  of  the  of  the  kingdom.  He  thenceforth  devote^ 
imperial  family;  and  intrigues  produced  some  himself  to  ^e  task  of  bringing  up  his  children, 
coldness  between  the  adopted  son  and  the  and  was  9  years  later  suddenly  carried  away  by 
father-in-law.  It  was  tiie  time,  moreover,  when,  an  apoplectic  fit  Prince  Eugdne  left  by  his 
yielding  to  political  motives.  Napoleon  began  wife,  the  princess  of  Bavaria,  2  sons,  and  4 
to  think  of  divorcing  Josephine.  This  was  one  daughters.  The  eldest  among  the  latter,  Jose- 
of  the  saddest  periods  in  the  life  of  Eugtoe,  phine,  is  the  queen  of  Oscar  of  Sweden;  the 
who  adored  his  mother  as  much  as  he  respectea  next,  Engdnie  Hortense,  married  to  the  prince 
Napoleon.  Notwithstanding  all  his  entities,  of  HohemsoUem-Hechingen ;  and  the  third, 
the  divorce  took  place ;  and  to  mi^e  the  cup  Amelia  Auguste,  widow  of  Don  Pedro  I.,  is 
more  bitter  to  the  lips  of  Eugene,  he  was  obliged,  now  empress-dowager  of  Brazil  and  duchess  of 
as  state  arch-chancellor,  to  announce  the  event  Braganza.  Of  the  2  sons,  the  elder,  Auguste 
to  the  senate.  In  1812  he  commanded  the  4th  Charles,  the  husband  of  queen  Donna  Maria,  of 
corps  of  the  tremendous  army  which  invaded  Portn^,  died  March  28, 1886 ;  and  the  younger. 
Russia,  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  on  Maximilian  Joseph,  who  had,  in  1842,  marriea 
the  Beresina,  by  holding  possession  of  the  re-  the  grand  duchess  Maria,  daughter  of  Ozar 
doubt  of  Borodino,  which  he  had  stormed  Nicholas  I.,  died  Dec.  6, 1852. 
twice,  by  superhuman  efibrts.  During  the  BEAUHARNAIS,  FBANgois,  marquis  de, 
awful  retreat,  in  which  more  than  200,000  bom  Aug.  12,  1756,  at  La  Bochelle,  died  in 
French  soldiers  perished,  no  one  among  the  1828. .  He  was  the  brother  of  Alexandre,  and 
generals  of  Ni^leon  displayed  so  much  self-  was  also  sent  to  the  states-generaL  He  was 
possession,  firmness,  and  intrepidity  as  Prince  an  unflinching  royalist,  and  in  1792,  he  framed 
Eugene;  when  all  were  despairing  he  main-  a  plan  for  the  flight  of  the  royal  family;  but 
tained  an  invincible  constancy ;  and  what  little  having  &iled  in  his  attempt,  he  left  France  and 
could  be  preserved  from  the  ruins  of  the  army.  Joined  the  army  under  the  prince  of  Oond^,  in 
was  saved  by  his  unwearied  exertions.  Napo-  which  he  was  appointed  mi^or-generaL  After 
leon  had  intrusted  Mnrat,  king  of  Naples,  widi  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  sent  to  his  sister-in-law, 
the  command  of  Uie  retreating  forces ;  but  he  Josephine,  a  missive,  to  be  delivered  into  the 
abandoned  the  -^lom  undertaking,  and  En-  hands  of  Bonaparte,  in  which  he  requested  him, 
g^ne  alone  was  bold  enough  to  continue  and  ^  in  the  name  of  the  only  glory  he  had  yet  to 
bring  back  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  snin,  to  restore  the  crown  of  France  to  the 
grand  army.  ^  The  retreat  he  conducted  from  Sourbons.^'  He  was,  however,  recalled  to 
Poznan  to  Leipsio  has  been  considered  by  com-  !EVance  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  mar- 
petent  judges  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  riage  with  M.  de  Lavalette,  and  appointed  di- 
war  operations  on  record.  When  speaking  of  rector-general  of  the  poet-office,  then  ambassa- 
that  disastrous  campaign.  Napoleon  more  uian  dor  to  Etruria  and  to  Spaing  but  Napoleon 
once  said :  "  Every  one  of  us  committed  faults  being  soon  dissatisfied  with  his  services  in  that 
and  blunders ;  Eugene  alone  committed  none."  capacity,  he  was  recalled. 
He  had  at  last  gathered  the  remaining  forces  ^EAUHABNAIS,  Hobtenbs  EtroENiB,  wife 
behind  the  Elbe ;  thus  giving  time  to  Napoleon  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  queen  of  Holland,  bom 
for  preparing  his  last  resources.  Before  leav-  at  Paris,  April  10,  1788,  died  at  Arenenberg, 
ing  the  army  he  contributed  much  to  the  victory  Switzerland,  Oct.  8, 1887.  She  was  the  daugh- 
of  Lutzen.  Then  he  repaired  to  Italy,  where  ter  of  Alexandre  Beauhamais  and  Joseph£ae, 
his  presence  was  called  for.  In  less  than  8  afterward  wife  of  Napoleon.  She  was  to  have 
months  a  new  army,  amounting  to  60,000  sol-  married  Desaix;  but  on  Jan.  7, 1802.  in  compH- 
diers,  was  organized;  all  the  fortresses  were  ance  with  the  wish  of  Napoleon,  she  became  the 
prepared  for  defence.  He  took  such  advan«  wife  of  Louis,  who  also  gave  up  a  former  at- 
tageous  positions  in  the  mountains  of  Oarinthia  tachment  for  the  marriage.  The  union  was  not 
and  Oamiola,  that  he  would  have  preserved  a  happy  one;  and  Hort^ise  returned  to  Paris, 
Italy,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  defection  of  Ba-  and  lived  a  dissolute  life  there  apart  from  her 
raria.  The  Anstrians  were  permitted  to  enter  husband.  Prominent  among  her  lovers  was 
by  the  Tyrolese  passes,  and  Engine  had  to  fall  the  comte  de  Flahaut,  for  whom  she  composed 
back  on  the  Adigs.  There  he  held  his  ground  her  popular  air,  Fartant  powr  la  Syrie^  as  he 
for  8  months  against  the  Anstrians ;  but  mean-  was  leaving  Paris  for  Germany,  and  Admiral 
while  the  king  of  Naples  had  sided  with  the  Yeruel,  a  Dutch  naval  officer.  The  former  is 
enemies  of  his  brother-in-law  and  benefiaotor.  believed  to  have  been  the  fkther  of  M.  de  Mor- 
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ny.  nnirersally  recognized  as  the  illegitimate  it  was  afterward  given  back,  in  1660,  to  a 
half-brother  of  Napoleon  III.,  whom  he  greatly  nephew  of  the  constable,  and  in  1628  came,  by 
aided  in  becoming  emperor ;  and  to  the  lat-  marriage,  to  the  house  of  Orleans,  where  it  re- 
t«r  is  attributed  the  paternity  of  Napoleon  III.  mained  until  the  revolution.  ^  Its  name  is  pre- 
himself.  It  is  known  that  Louis  Bonaparte  had  served  now  by  an  excellent  wine  which  is  pro- 
a  warm  dispute  with  his  brother,  the  emperor,  duced  on  its  hills,  Vin  de  Beaujolau. 
touching  this  child,  which  he  averred  to  be  BEAULIEU,  or  Exe,  a  parish  of  Hants,  Eng- 
none  of  his,  and  that  his  unwillingness  to  reoog-  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  samo 
nize  it  as  such  was  only  overcome  by  the  most  name.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  founded 
decided  measures  on  the  part  of  Napoleon.  Af-  by  King  John,  and  memorable  for  having  af- 
ter the  separation  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  forded  refuge  to  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  to 
Ilort^nse  remained  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Perkin  Warbeck.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
former.  When  the  Bourbons  came  back  in  manor  of  Beaulieu,  exemption  from  arrest  for 
1814,  she  alone  of  idl  the  Bonaparte  fiunily  re-  debt  is  still  emoycd. 

mained  in  Paris.    After  the  Hundred  Days,  she       BEAULIEU,  Camus  db  Ysbnet,  a  favorito 

lived  in  Augsburg,  in  Italy,  and  in  Switzerland,  of  King  Charles  YU.,  of  France,  died  in  1427. 

devoted  to  her  sons,  and  greatly  beloved  by  When  M.  de  Giac,  a  former  favorite  of  the  king, 

tiie  people  with  whom   she  came  in  contact,  was  murdered  by  order  of  the  constable,  Artus 

who  found  her  a  kind  and  gentle  benefactress,  of  Eichemont,  Beaulieu  was  put  in  the  place  of 

When  her  sons  had  to  flee,  after  participating  the  murdered  man,  appointed  at  once  com- 

in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  revolution,  in  mander  of  the  castle  of  Poitiers,  where  the 

Italy,  in  1831,  she  went  for  a  time  to  Paris,  and  king  resided,  first  equerry  and  grand  master  of 

was  kindly  received  by  Louis  Philippe.    She  the  horse,  with  full  control  over  the  finances, 

possessed  much  literary,  as  well  as  social  talent.  But  Richemont,  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct, 

Of  her  4  acknowledged  children,  only  Napoleon  sent  four  or  five  soldiers,  who  summarily  de- 

III.  and  M.  de  Morny  now  survive.  spatched  him  while  he  was  enjoying  a  ride 

BEAUHARNAI8,  Mabib  Annb  Francoiss  around  the  castle.    Charles  VII.,  very  little 

MouoHABD,  better  known  as  Fanny,  comtesso  moved  by  this  not  unusual  accident,  received 

de,  a  literary  woman,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1738,  another  favorito  from  the  constable, 
died  July  2, 1 818.    She  married,  when  still  very        BEAULIEU,  Jban  Pikhre,  baron,  an  Austrian 

young,  the  Count  Beauharnais,  uncle  to  Alex-  general,  born  in  1726,  at  Namur,  Belgium,  died 

andre  and  Francois,  but  soon  separated  from  her  in  181 9,  at  Lintz.    He  first  served  during  the  7 

husband,  and  retired  into  a  nunnery,  whence  years'  war ;  being  afterward  promoted  to  the 

she  emerged,  after  the  revolution,  to  lead  a  very  rank  of  major-general,  he  was  put  in  command 

free  life  at  Paris,  where,  after  the  divorce  of  her  of  the  troops  sent  against  the  rebellious  Braban- 

relative,  the  empress  Josephine,  she  fell  into  tins,  whom  he  soon  conquered  by  his  humanity 

obscurity.  She  wrote  some  miscellaneous  poems,  no  less  than  his  courage  and  skilful  measures, 

a  novel,  and  several  comedies,  which  are  now  In  1792  he  fought  against  the  French  troops, 

forgotten.    Notwithstanding  her  kindness  and  who  had  invaded  Belgium,  and  defeated  them 

benevolence,  she  was  sometimes  bitterly  criti-  in  several  encounters,  especially  at  Arlon.    In 

cized ;  and  it  was  to  her  Lebrun  alluded,  in  his  1706  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  against  Bonaparte ; 

pungent  epigram :  the  veteran  was  mercilessly  routed  by  his  young 

£ffi6,  belle  et  po^^to,  A  deux  notits  travors :  rival  at  Montenotte,  Fombio,  and  Lodi ;  then  re- 

EUe  fait  8on  visage.  etMiafti>oint  sea  Yera.  pulsed,  with  the  fragments  of  his  army,  over 

She  was,  indeed,  charged  with  signing  her  name  the  Oglio,  tlie  Mincio,  and  the  Adige  into  Tyrol, 

to  poems  which  were  written  by  her  lovers.  where,  June  25, 1796,  he  resigned  his  command, 

BEAUHARNOIS,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  ex-  which  was  given  to  Wurmser,  and  retired  to 

tremity  of  Canada  East,  extending  to  the  St.  private  life. 

Lawrence  on  the  N.  W.,  and  from  New  York        BEAUMANOIR,  Jean,  sire  de,  a  celebrated 

state  on  the  south.    It  has  an  area  of  717  sq.  French  knight,  bom  in  Brittany,  lived  about 

miles.    This  surface  is  drained  by  the  Chateau-  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.    He  was  the 

gay  river  and  several  minor  streams,  and  pro-  countryman  and  companion-at-arms  of  the  ill  us- 

duces  oats  and  abundant  pasturage  for  sheep  trious  Du  Guesclin,  and  like  his  friend,  distln- 

and  cows.    Batter  is  the  principal  product  guished  himself  in  the  civil  wars  of  Brittany, 

Pop.  40,213.    The  chief  towns  are  Huntingdon  when  John,  count  of  Montfort,  supported  by 

and  Beauhamois.    The  latter  is  a  post  village  the  English,  and  Charles  of  Blois,  aided  by  the 

situated  on  lake  St.  Louis,  formed  by  the  St.  king  of  France,  contended  for  the  possession  of 

Lawrence,  88  miles  S.  W.  of  Montreal ;  pop.  that  duchy.    But  he  owes  all  his  celebrity  to 

in  1851,  800.  that  terrible  encounter  known  as  the  combat 

BEAUJOLAIS,  a  district  of  France,  in  the  des  trente.    He  then  had  the  command  of  the 

ancient  province  of  Lyonnais,  forming  now  the  castle  of  Josselin ;  and  being  enraged  at  the  dep- 

northern  part  of  the  department  of  Rhone,  and  redations  committed  by  Bemborough,  the  Eng- 

a  small  part  of  that  of  Loire.    It  belonged  for  a  lish  commander  at  Ploermel,  he  challenged  him 

long  while  to  the  ducal  house  of  Bourbon,  was  to  fight.    It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  thirty 

confiscated  in  1622  from  the  great  constable  of  knights  of  each  party  should  meet,  March  27, 

Bourbon,  and  united  to  the  crown  by  Francis  I. ;  1351,  at  a  place  between  the  two  castles  known 
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88  ICdway  Oak.  On  tibe  annotmoement  of  the  indebted  fbr  an  office  in  the  royal  honaehold, 
coming  batde,  crowds  of  x>eople  flocked  toge-  and  then  for  his  marriage  with  a  widow  in  good 
tber  from  all  the  snrronnding  country.  The  two  circnmstances.  His  wife  died,  and  Beaumar- 
chiefs  presented  themselTes  at  the  head  of  their  chais  woold  have  been  redaced  to  poverty  if  it 
best  soldiers,  and  the  fight  commenced  in  earnest,  had  not  been  for  his  talent  as  a  musician.  Be- 
On  the  first  onset  the  English  excelled  their  adver*  ing  a  skilful  player  on  the  harp  and  the  guitar, 
saries;  but  Bemborough  having  been  killed,  the  he  was  asked  to  play  before  the  daughters  of 
French  renewed  the  struggle  with  redoubled  Louis  XV .,  and  was  soon  admitted  to  their  con- 
courage,  and  finally  won  the  victory.  Tins  was  certs  and  parties,  the  direction  of  which  was  in- 
one  of  the  most  heroic  exploits  of  the  time,  and  trusted  to  his  care.  Such  favor,  although  bring- 
gidned  such  a  popularity  uat,  more  than  a  hnn-  ing  no  pecuniary  profit,  excited  envy,  but  event- 
dred  years  later,  when  speaking  of  a  hard  con-  naUy  became  the  cause  of  his  fortune.  Through 
tested  battle,  it  was  usual  to  sav :  ''  There  was  his  infiuence  with  the  princesses  he  was  enabled 
never  such  hard  fighting  since  the  battle  of  the  to  be  of  some  service  to  the  great  financier, 
thirty  I"  At  tiie  batUe  of  Auray,  in  1864,  Paris  Duvemey,  who,  by  way  of  reward,  tooK 
Beaumanoir  was  taken  prisoner  as  weU  as  Da  him  as  his  partner  in  some  transactions,  by 
Guesolin.  which  the  young  man  gained  large  sums  of  mo- 

BEAUMANOIR,  Philiffb  db,  an  eminent  ney.  Partof  his  profits  were  appUed  to  buying 
French  jurist,  bom  in  Picardy,  about  the  begin-  an  office  in  the  royal  hunting  establishment 
ning  of  the  18th  century,  died  in  1296.  He  be-  which  he  held  for  22  years.  But  this  did  not 
longed  to  the  middle  dasa,  which  was  then  interfere  with  his  commercial  or  financial  spec- 
gaining  ground  by  its  alhanoe  with  royalty,  and  plations.  In  1764  we  find  him  at  Madrid  try- 
filled  some  minor  offices  in  the  adminiBtration  ing  to  enter  into  some  contracts  with  the 
of  law.  In  1280  he  was  bailiff  of  Clermont,  in  Spanish  government,  but  above  all  engaged  in 
Beauvaisis,  which  town  was  in  the  hands  of  protecting  his  younger  sbter,  who  had  b^n  ill- 
Robert,  the  fifth  son  of  Louis  IX.  and  the  head  treated  by  a  Spanish  gentleman  named  Olavyo. 
of  the  Bourbon  family.  It  was  according  to  By  his  firmness,  self-possession,  industry,  and 
directions  from  this  prince  that  he  digested  and  adroit  management,  he  fully  vindicated  his  sis- 
oommitted  to  writing  the  traditional  law  regu-  ter's  honor,  causing  Clav\jo  to  be  shamefully 
lations  of  the  country.  This  book.  La  Coutume  dismissed  fh>m  the  office  he  held  at  the  Spanish 
de  Beawoiiii^  is  one  of  tbe  most  valuable  monn-  court.  Some  2  years  after  his  rotum  to  France, 
ments  of  Fronch  law  during  the  middle  ages.  Beaumarohais  produced  a  drama  entitled  Bug^ 
It  greatiy  contribated  to  roformin^  tlie  exoeasea  nt^  the  plot  of  which  was  foxmded  on  that  ad- 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  enforcing  the  para-  venture.  It  had  a  successful  run,  and  was,  under 
mount  power  of  the  monarch.  It  is  highly  the  title  of  the  ^^  School  for  Rakes,''  adapted  for 
esteemed,  and  frequently  referred  to  by  modem  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane,  then  under  the  man- 
historians,  jurists,  and  archttologists.  It  has  re-  agement  of  Garrick.  In  1770  8  misfortunes 
cently  been  ropublished  by  order  of  the  minister  befell  Beaumarchais :  his  2d  drama.  Lea  deux 
of  public  instruction  in  France.  amU,  proved  a  complete  failure ;  he  lost  his  2d 

BEAUMARCHAIS,  PixBBBAuousTiNOABOir  wife,  who  had  brought  him  a  huge  fortune, 

DB,  a  French  dramatic  writer  of  great  original!-  and  was,  consequently,  deprived  of  the  larger 

ty,  still  more  remarkable  for  his  eccentricities  part  of  his  income ;  lastly^is  old  friend  and 

of  life,  changes  of  fortune,  and  elasticity  of  partner,  Duverney,  died.    This  last  event  gave 

mind,  born  Jan.  24,  1782,  at  Paris,  died  May  rise  to  lawsuits  which  lasted  more  than  7  years, 

19, 1799.   He  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker,  and  and  involved  in  the  issue  not  only  the  fortune 

after  receiving  a  slight  education  at  a  private  of  Beaumarchais,  but  his  honor.    The  heir  of 

achool,  he  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  his  the  financier,  the  count  de  Lablache,  impelled 

fiither ;  but,  being  very  fond  of  music  and  so-  by  hatred,  declared  an  agreement  by  which 

cial  pleasure,  he  paid  little  attention  to  it,  so  Beaamarohais  was  the  creditor  of  Duvemey  to 

that    his   father,  a  very  kind-hearted    man,  be  fraudulent,  and  sued  him  as  indebted  to  the 

thought  it  necessary  to  expd  him  from  his  succession  for  a  large  balance.    Beaumarebais 

house,  though  meanwhile  affording  him  assist-  first  gained  his  cause;  but,  upon  an  i^>peal,  it 

anoe  secretly.    They  were  soon  reconciled,  and  was  adjudged  against  him,  so  that  he  was,  by 

young  Garon,  ambiaoos  to  make  amends  for  his  implication,  pronounced  a  forger.    At  the  same 

previous  conduct,  took  to  the  trade  with  such  lime,  from  a  motive  totally  forei^  to  the  trial, 

earnestness  that  he  made  considerable  progress,  he  was  unlawfully  detained  in  prison  for  more 

and  even  invented  a  valuable  improvement  in  than  2  months.    Any  one  else  would  have  been 

the  making  of  watches.    This  being  contested  irretrievably  lost,  but,  with  unconquerable  for- 

byLepaute,  then  a  very  celebrated  watchmaker,  titude,  he  reentered  tbe  lists,  not  only  against 

the  litigation  was  submitted  for  decision  to  the  his  old  opponent,  the  count  de  Lablache,  but 

academy  of  science,  who  rendered  a  verdict  in  against  the  judge,  Goezman,  who,  by  his  unfa- 

iavor  of  the  young  competitor,  which  success  vorable  report,  had  procured  the  reversal  of  the 

caused  him  to  be  appointed  watchmaker  to  the  first  Judgment    This  last  lawsuit  soon  became 

king.    In  this  capacity  he  had  access  to  court,  paramount.     The  parliament,  of  which  Goez- 

whore  he  was  remarked  for  his  handsome  figure  man  was  a  member,  being  very  unpopular, 

and  lively  countenance.    To  these  he  was  soon  Beaumarchaia  made  ose  of  the  occasion,  and  so 
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gldlftill^  managed  his  defence,  thAt  be  enlisted  engeaed  more  than  60  offioen^  who  sailed  on 
the  public  in  his  interest.    It  seemed,  indeed,  board  the  Amphitrite,  his  largest  ship ;  and 
as  if  he  was  pleading,  not  his  own,  but  every-  among  the  number  were  LaRouerie,  Pulaski,  and 
body's  cause ;  in  fact,  this  individual  lawsuit  Steuben,  who  so  powerfully  aided  in  the  sncceaa 
became  a  struggle  between  the  people^  asrepre-  of  the  American  troops.    This  first  fleet  safely^ 
sented  by  one  of  them  assuming,  for  the  first  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  inspired  the  oolo- 
time  in  France,  the  title  of  citizen,  and  the  nists  with  renewed  hope.    Several  other  ahips 
hated  parliament,  or,  rather,  the  old  order  of  were  sent  during  the  same  year,  and  about  the 
things,  which  was  assaidted  and  battered  down  month  of  September  Beaumarchais'a  disburse- 
with  all  the  weapons  ingenuity,  boldness,  and  ments  amounted  to  more  than  5,000,000  franca, 
wit  could  furnish.    The  memorials  of  Beaumar-  Congress,  being  under  the  impression  that  these 
chais  were  indeed  masterpieces  of  pungent  elo-  supplies  were  gratuitously  furmshed  by  the 
quence,  and,  although  worsted  bv  his  opponent  French  government,  uuder  a  disguised  form, 
in  the  point  of  law,  he  succeeded  in  commg  off  neglected  to  make  remittances  to  Beanmarchaia, 
victoriousin  the  eyes  of  the  public.    Meanwhile  who  found  himself  in  embarrassed   droum- 
he  had  won  one  of  his  brightest  triumphs  as  a  stances,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the 
dramatist.    Le  Barlner  ds  Seville  was  perform-  French  government    advancing  him  another 
ed  in  1776,  and  the  liveliness  and  comic  power  million  of  francs.    The  forwarding  of  supplies 
of  the  play  were  in  perfect  contrast  with  the  was  continued,  and  toward  the  beginning  of 
sad  dulness  of  his  former  dramas.    Owing  to  1779,  no  less  than  10  vessels  sailed  at  once,  but 
some  secret  service  he  had  done  to  the  king,  he  few  of  them  reached  their  destination.    At  that 
was  soon  relieved  from  the  incapacity  resulting  time  tiie  United  States  were  indebted  to  Boder^ 
from  the  judgment  rendered  against  him ;  his  ique  Hortalez  and  Co.,  or,  rather,  Beanmarohais, 
great  lawsuit  was  submitted  to  a  supreme  court,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  4,000,000  frimcs.  Al- 
and, on  July  21, 1778,  he  definitively  giuned  hia  though  congress  did  not  hesitate  toaoknowledgo 
cause.    He  was  then  the  most  popular  man  in  its  obligations  toward  the  French  firm,  the  settle- 
France,  and,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  very  best  ment  of  so  large  indebtment  met  with  many 
terms  with  the  government.    This  he  made  use  difiiculties,  and  it  was  not  till  1885  that  the 
of  to  accomplish  a  great  undertaking  he  had  been  final  balance  of  about  800,000  francs  was  paid 
pursuing  for  the  8  preceding  years.    As  early  to  the  heirs  of  Beaumarchais.    The  transaction, 
as  1775  be  had  submitted  to  tiie  king  a  memo-  far  from  having  been  profitable  to  the  latter,  as  it 
rial  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  has  been  frequently  asserted,  resulted  in  losses, 
the  French  government  to  come  secretlv  to  the  which  he  was  enabled  to  withstand  through 
assistance  of  the  English  colonies  of  America  government  aid  and  some  more  successful  spee- 
agoinst  England,  givmg  as  his  deliberate  opin-  ulations  of  various  kinds.    One  of  the  largest, 
ion   tliat   Uiey  would   prove   unconquerable,  which,  however,  ended  by  being   diaadvan- 
Beaumarchais  passed  a  part  of  the  year  1775  in  tageous,  was  the  first  complete  edition  of  Vol- 
England  as  an  agent  of  the  French  ministry ;  taire^s   works,  knofivn   as    *^  Eehl's   edition.'^ 
haof  interviews  with  Arthur  Lee,  and  was  in  Amid    all    the    bustle  of  commercial  affiurs, 
the  most  intimate  relations  of  correspondence  Beaumarchais  did  not  neglect  literature,  and, 
with  Yergennes.    His  secrecy,  his  ss^^city  in  in  1784.  he  came  out  with  the  most  celebrated 
interpreting  a  hint  from  a  minister  without  of  his 'pl&y&y  Le  Mariagede  I^aro.   ^  To  write 
forcing  him  to  conmiit  himself  even  verbally,  this  piece, '^  a  biographer  says,  ^^  was  certainly  a 
his  quickness  of  perception  and  his  social  at-  difficult  task ;   but  to  have  it  performed  was 
tractions,  made  him  a  convenient  instrument,  a  Uiing  which  would  have  been  impossible  to 
His  papers  served  to  fix  the  wavering  purpose  any  one   but    Beaumarchus."     Louis   XYL 
of  the  king,  and  when  Maurepas,  the  chief  min-  had  emphatically  decided  that  it  shoidd  never 
ister,  hesitated  about  espousing  the  cause  of  the  be  performed  under  his  reign ;  and,  neverthe- 
insurgent  Americans,  Beaumarchais,  by  letters,  less,  the  performance  took  pktce  6  months  later, 
representations,  and  adroit  fiattery,  assisted  to  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  events 
bring  him  to  the  decision,  which  his  own  love  among  the  forerunners  of  the  French  revolution, 
of  ease  would  have  shunned.     The  French  The  eagerness  to  see  the  play  was  unprecedent- 
oabinet  ostensibly  professed  to  decline  send-  ed,  and  such  was  the  anxiety  to  be  present  at 
ing   any  assistance,  but    they  consented   to  the  first  representation  that  tbousands  of  per- 
help  Beaumarchais  in  his  plan  to  furnish  the  sons  thronged  to  the  entrance  of  the  theatre 
colonies  with  arms  and  ammunition.    For  that  from  the  early  morning.    Ladies  of  the  highest 
purpose  they  had  secretly  advanced  to  him  rank  passed  the  day  and  dined  in  the  private 
1,000,000  livres,  an  equal  sum  being  fbrnished  by  boxes  of  actresses,  to  secure  their  seats,  and  3 
Spain,  and  delivered  to  him  arms  and  ammunition  men  were  smothered  in  the  rush  at  the  opening 
fr^m  Idle  public  arsen^  on  the  condition  that  of  the  doors.    Words  are  inadequate  to  express 
he  would  pay  for  or  replace  the  same.    Beau-  the  public  rapture,  and  the  piece  had  to  be  per- 
marchais,  under  the  firm  of  Roderique  Hortalez  formed  for  2  years  in  succession.    The  first  67 
and  Co.,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1777,  for-  representations  brought  to  the  theatre  840,197 
warded  8  of  his  own  ships,  carrying  200  pieces  francs,  which  netted  298,755  francs  dear  profit, 
ofordnance,  25,000  muskets,  200,000  lbs.  of  gun-  out  of  which  Beaumarchais  received  41,499. 
powder,  and  other  ammunition.    He  had  also  This  was  a  trifle  for  a  man  who  waa  engaged  in 
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imtnense  speetilationfl,  sneh  as  the  establishment  new  contest  La  Beanmelle  displayed  snch  tact, 

of  a  bank  of  discount,  nearly  on  the  plan  of  the  energy,  and  wit,  that  he  sometimes  got  the 

bank  of  England,  and  the  sopply  of  water  to  better  of  his  powerM  livaL    At  last,  in  1770, 

the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  for  which  he  was  yim-  he  obtuned  permission  to  return  to  Paris,  re- 

lently  abnsed  by  ^raoean,  who  was  then  a  ceiving,  moreoyer,  an  appointment  as  asAtant 

sealooB  pamphleteer.    In  1787  he  was  again  in  the  royal  library,  ana  afterward  a  pension, 

entanglea  in  a  lawsuit,  when  he  had  as  his  op-  — ^His  son,  Victor  Laurent  Suzannr  Moisk, 

ponent  Beigasse,  a  dating  yonng  lawyer  from  bom  in  France  in  1772,  died  at  Bio  Janeiro  in 

fiyons ;  but  his  canse  was  devoid  of  interest,  IB81,  served  as  colonel  of  en^neers  in  the 

and  apparently  not  very  creditable  to  his  moral-  army  of  the  emperor  Don  Pmto,  and  pab- • 

ity,  ana  while  he  was  snocasfal  before  the  oonrt  lished  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  Braaolian 

he  lost  it  before  the  public.    In  1792  his  last  enipire. 

drama,    La  Mire   eoupdbU^  was   performed*  BEAUlus'l'Z,  Boir  Albrrt  Brioib  dx,  a  mem- 

During  the  reisn  of  terror,  being  anxious  to  ber  of  the  French  constituent  assembly,  bom 

give  evidence  of  his  patriotism,  he  bought  some  Dec  24, 1769,  at  Arras,  died  at  Calcutta  about 

60,000  muskets  in  Holland  for  the  French  re-  1809.    He  greatly  contributed  to  reform  the 

public,  but,    through   some  mismanagement,  old  laws,  and  insisted  upon  the  establishment 

they  were  not  delivered  in  time,  and  Bmumar-  of  trial  by  iury.    He  was  elected  president  of 

ch^is  was  charged  with  the  intention  of  selling  the  nationu  assembly.  May  27, 1790.    On  the 

them  to  the  (migrh.    He  thought  it  prudent  acyourament  of  that  body,  he  was  appointed 

not  to  wut  for  a  trial,  and  went  to  lAgland,  member   of  the   departmental    directory   at 

from  whence  he  sent  an  apologeti<»l  memoir,  Paris.    In  1792,  being  charged  with  attempting 

entitled  if«f  %iz  ipoqu€$.    He,  however,  return-  to  restore  the  monaidiical  government,  he  emi- 

ed  to  his  native  country,  and  was  committed  to  grated,  wandering  through  Germany,  England, 

prison.    His  life  was  saved  by  Manuel.    He  the  United  8tate&  and  at  last  went  to  the  East 

continued  in  obscurity  during  the  directory,  Indies,  where  he  aied.    According  to  another 

and  died  suddenly  in  the  66th  year  of  lua  report,  he  was  permitted  to  retnm  to  France 

age.     His   complete   works   were   published  after  tJie  18th  bmmaire,  and  breathed  his  last 

S Paris,  1809,  7  vols.  8vo)  by  his  friend,  Gudin  a  few  months  after  arriving  in  his  native  coun- 
e  la  Brenellerie,  who  left  interesting  MSS.  try.  He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  book 
upon  his  life.  Another  edition  was  brought  entitled.  Code  P^l  ds$  jure$  da  la  haute 
out  by  Fevine  (Paris,  1827,  6  vols.  8vo),  wit£  a  eaur  nationoZ&Paris,  1792. 
biographical  notice  by  St.  Marc  Girardin.  A  BEAUMONT,  a  post  village  on  the  Neches 
very  fnU  and  able  memoir  of  his  life,  by  M.  de  river,  and  the  capital  of  Je&rson  co.,  Texas. 
Lom^nie,  published  in  1867,  under  the  titie  of  The  surrounding  pruries  are  filled  with  herds 
Beaumarehais  et  ton  tempi,  has  been  translated  of  cattie  and  horses,  the  raidng  of  which  is 
ii^  Endish  and  reprinted  in  this  country.  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
BEAUMABIS,  a  seaport  town  of  North  Beaumont  Small  vessels  ply  regularly  be- 
Wales,  island  of  Anglesea,  near  the  northern  tween  this  port  and  Galveston, 
entrance  of  the  MenS  strait,  a  few  miles  from  BEAUMONT,  Christophb  dx,  archbishop  of 
the  Menu  bridge.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  CAsrtle  Paris,  bora  July  26,  1703.  in  P^rigord.  died 
built  by  Edward  I.  in  1298.  Dec.  12, 1781,  at  Paris.  He  is  known  by  his 
BEAUMELLE.  LArRxnr  Anouvixl  dx  la,  severity  toward  the  Janaenists,  whom  he  wished 
a  French  writer,  known  by  the  unrelenting  en-  to  subject  to  the  famous  bull  Unigenitui;  but 
mity  of  Voltaire  against  him,  bom  Jan.  28,  especially  by  his  quarrels  with  the  philosophers 
1726,  at  Vallerangue,  depurtraent  of  Gard,  died  of  his  time.  J.  J.  Bousseau  addressed  to  him 
at  Paris,  Nov.  17, 1778.  while  at  Berlin,  he  was  a  letter,  which  is  thought  to  be  vei^  do- 
introduced  to  Voltaire,  whose  pride  he  deeply  quent.  The  archbishop  was  disowned  by  the 
wounded  by  a  remark  in  one  of  his  books  government,  and  exiled,  while  the  ministry  in- 
called  Mee  peTisiee.  Betuming  to  France,  he  sisted  on  his  resignatioxi,  but  he  refbsed.  His 
was  arrested  at  Voltaire's  instigation,  and  con-  somewhat  fiery  zeal  for  religion  did  not  exclude 
fined  for  6  months  in  the  Bastile.  Bestored  to  trae  kindness  and  charity ;  ne  not  only  forgave 
liberty,  he  wrote  a  very  witty  pamphlet  in  an-  offences,  but  sometimes  relieved  his  enemies 
Bwer  to  an  attack  directed  against  him  by  Vol-  firom  their  troubles.  He  was  held  in  great  es- 
taire  during  his  captivity ;  and  then  devoted  teem  by  several  sovgreigns  of  Europe,  and  ad- 
all  his  time  to  the  composition  of  his  MSnmrei  mired  bv  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  who 
pour  tervirdVhiBt&ireJU  Madame  deMaintenon,  offered  him  an  asylum  in  his  kingdom.  He 
which  was  received  with  marked  fiivor ;  but  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame. 
whenhe  was  about  availing  himself  of  his  sue-  BEAUMONT,  Fiux  Bbuator,  comte  de, 
oess,  he  was  arrested  a  second  time,  and  con-  a  member  of  the  imperial  senate  in  France, 
fined  agiun  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  state  bora  Dec.  26, 1798,  at  Paris.  He  first  served 
prison.  In  1764  he  married  a  young  lady  who  in  the  army,  was  in  the  Bussian  campaign, 
was  possessed  of  some  property,  and  he  had  was  taken  prisoner  at  Dresden,  and  liberated 
the  hope  of  quieUy  living  on  her  estate ;  when  in  1815.  He  was  present  at  the  disastrous 
suddenly  Voltaire^s  renewed  hostility  called  battie  of  Waterloo,  served  a  few  years  under 
him  again  into  the  literary  arena.    DuSring  this  the  Bourbons,  and  was  diaohai^ged  in  1826. 
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After  leading,  for  9  years,  H  private  life,  em-  tractive  features  of  the  gallei^.     Beamnont 

ployed  in  agricultoral  pursnits,  he  was  sent  to  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Wordsworth, 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  took  his       B£AUMONT,J.T.G.,  pr6v6tde,bominNor* 

seat  in  the  opposition ;  he  was  reelected  in  mandy,  lived  daring  the  last  part  of  the  18th  cea- 

164i  and  1846.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the  tary,became  known  by  discovering  the  plot  called 

constituent  assembly  in  1848,  and  of  the  legisla-  the  pacte  de  faminey  the  object  of  which  was  a 

ture  in  1 849.  His  fortune,  standing,  and  ability,  monopoly  of  bread  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV. 

as  well  as  his  political  sentiments,  commended  and  Louis  XVI.  A  lengQiened  captivity  was  the 

him  to  Napoleon  III.,  who  appointed  him  sen-  reward  of  his  efforts  to  imravel  thb  mystery, 

ator  Jan.  26, 1862.  Beins;  made  aware  in  1768  of  a  compact  by 

BEAUMONT,  Fbancis,  bom  at  Grace  Dien,  which  a  private  company  had  received  from  the 
Leicestershire,  in  1585,  died  in  March,  1616 ;  government  the  right  of  starving  the  country, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  old  English  he  wrote  a  strong  denunciation  to  be  sent  to  the 
dramatists,  connected  for  some  time  in  hter-  parliament  of  Rouen,  which  had  just  made  com- 
ary  labor  with  John  Fletcher,  so  that  their  plaints  about  monopolies ;  but  by  some  indis- 
plays  are  usually  published  under  the  joint  cretion,  the  document  was  made  known  to  the 
names  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Of  the  minister  of  police,  who  had  Beaumont  imme- 
private  life  of  Beaumont,  very  little  is  known,  diately  arrested  and  incarcerated  in  the  Bas- 
He  was  the  8d  son  of  Francis  Beaumont,  judge  tile,  where  he  was  kept  for  11  months;  then 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  time  of  he  was  transferred  to  various  prisons,  his  cap- 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  for  a  short  time  at  tivity  lasting  no  less  than  21  years.  He  was 
Oxford,  whence  he  went  to  London,  and  studied  liberated  Sept.  5, 1789,  two  months  after  the 
law  at  the  inner  temple.    When  he  was  16,  taking  of  the  Bastile. 

he  turned  Ovid's  Satmacis  arid  Hermaphro-       BEAUMONT,  Sib  Joinr,  English  poet,  bom 

ditus  into  English  rhyme,  and  before  he  was  in  1582,  died  in  1623.    He  was  elder  brother  of 

19,  had  become  an   intimate  friend  of  Ben  Francis  Beaumont,  the  dramatist,  and  publish- 

Jonson.     His  connection,  a  kind  of  dramatic  ed  a  small  volume  of  poems,  remarkable  for  its 

partnership,  with  Fletcher,  appears  to  have  high  moral  tone.    Ho  also  wrote  a  poem  called 

tasted  about  12  years.    It  is  not  possible  to  de-  ^^  The  Crown  of  Thorns,"  in  8  books,  which  is 

termine  with  strict  accuracy  to   how  many  lost    Winstanley,  in  his "  Honor  of  Parnassus,^' 

plays  he  contributed,  but  it  is  supposed  by  the  describes  Sir  John  Beaumont  as  one  of  '^  the 

best  critics  that  out  of  62  dramas,  several  of  great  souls  of  numbers." 
which  are  now  lost,  and  which  were  published        BEAUMONT,  William,  a  surgeon  in  the  U. 

under   the    joint   names  of  Beaumont   and  S.  army,  born  in  1796,  and  died  at  St  Louis, 

Fletcher,  only  17  really  were  written  in  part  April  25,  1853.    He  is  principally  noted  for  his 

by  him.    Like  those  of  other  dramatists  of  discoveries  regarding  the  laws  of  digestion  and 

that  age,  his   plays  contain  much   of  value,  for  his  experiments  upon  the  body  of  Alexis  St. 

with  many  passages  of  great  force  and  beauty.  Martin.    In  1822  Beaumont  was  stationed  at 

Except  by  scholars,  they  are  now  rarely  read  Michillimackinac,  Michigan.    On  June  6,  St. 

or  referred  to.    He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Martin,  a  3'oung  man  18  years  of  age,  in  the  ser- 

abbey.  vice  of  the  American  fur  company,  was  acci- 

BEAUMONT,  Sir  George  Howlaih),  a  mu-  dentally  shot,  receiving  the  whole  charge  of  a 

nificent  patron  of  art  and  an  amateur  of  consid-  musket  in  his  left  side,  from  a  distance  of  about 

erable  merit,  bom  at  his  family  seat  in  Leices-  one  yard,  carrying  with  it  portions  of  his  cloth- 

tershire,  England,  Kov.  6, 1758,  and  died  Feb.  7,  ing,  and  fracturing  two  ribs,  lacerating  the 

1827.    He  received  his  education  at  Eton,  and  lungs,  and  entering  the  stomach.     Kotwith- 

subsequently  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  standing  the  severity  of  the  wound.  Dr.  Beau- 

to  the  study  of  painting  and  to  the  collection  mont  undertook  his  cure,  and  by  careful  and 

of  works  of  art.    His  landscapes,  although  de-  constant  treatment  and  attention,  the  following 

ficient  in  practical  skill,  are  frequently  well  im-  year  found  him  enjoying  good  health  with  his 

agined,  and  the  figures  and  other  accessories  former  strength  and  spirits.    In  1825  Dr.  Bean- 

skilfuUy  disposed.    As  a  friend  and  patron  of  mont  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  upon 

artists,  in  whose  society  he  took  much  delight,  tlie  stomach  of  St.  Martin,  showing  its  opera- 

his  claims  to  consideration  are  numerous.    He  tions,  secretions,   the   action   of   the   gastric 

was  among  the  first  to  discover  and  encourage  juices,  &c.;  these  experiments  he  was  obliged 

the  genius  of  Wilkie,  some  of  whose  finest  to  discontinue  after  a  few  months,  but  renewed 

works  were  painted  for  him,  and  his  gallery  them  at  various   intervals  until   his  death ; 

contained,  beside  many  choice  works  of  the  old  his  patient  during  so  many  years  presenting  the 

masters,  fine  specimens  of  the  best  modem  Eng-  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  man  eigoying  good 

lish  painters.    He  was  also  instrumental  in  es-  health,  appetite,  and  spirits,  with  an  aperture 

tablishing  the  British  national  gallery,  and  as  opening  into  his  stomach  2^  inches  in  circmn- 

an  inducement  to  parliament  to  purchase  the  ference,  through  which  the  whole  action  of  the 

celebrated  Angerstein  collection  for  that  pur-  stomach  might  be  observed.    The  result  of  his 

pose,offered  to  present  16  of  his  best  pictures  to  experiments  was  published  by  Dr.  Beaumont 

the  collection.     The  offer  was  accepted,  and  in  1833,  and  has  been  recognized  throughout 

this  munificent  gifli  is  now  one  of  the  most  at<  the  medical  world  as  a  valuable  addition  to  Bci« 
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enoe.    St  Martin  k  still  liring,  having  Tinted  BEAUNOIR,  wfiose  real  name  was  Robi- 

Enrope  in  1857.  ksau,  Alsxandbb  Louis  Bertband,  a  French 

BEAUMONT  DE  LA  BONNI£RK,Gottavk  dramatist,  born  April  4,1746,  at  Paris,  died 

Augusts  db,  a  French  advocate  and  writer,  Aug.  6,  1828.    He  was  a  witty,  graphic,  and 

bom  Feb.  6, 1802,  in  the  department  of  Sarthe.  original  writer,  and  prodaced  no  less  than  200 

In  1881  he  was  commissioned,  with  Alexis  de  plays,  by  which  he  made  more  than  800,000 

Tooqueville,  to  visit  the  United  States  in  order  crowns.    During  the  revolution,  Beaunoir  emi- 

to  make  Inaniry  about  the  penitentiary  ^stem  grated  to  Belgium,  then  to  Russia,  where  Paul 

established  here;  and  the  result  of  their  voyage  I.  #tmsted  him  with  the  direction  of  the  im- 

was  a  report  which  has  become  a  standard  perial  theatre.    In  1801  he  returned  to  France, 

work  on  the  subject,  Du  aystime  pSnitentiaire  BEAUPR&AU,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 

aux  Etati  Uhu  etdewn  applioatum  en  Francs,  ment  of  Maine  et  Loire.  26  miles  S.  W .  of 

Beside  this  work,  while  De  Toooueville  publish-  Angers,  on  the  Erve.    It  has  manufactories  of 

ed  his  DemoeratU  aux  Etas  Uhi$^  Beaumont  .  linen,  woollen  mills,  dye  works,  and  tanneries ; 

produced  a  kind  of  novel,  Marie,  cu  de  Veeda-  but  is  particularly  known  by  the  bloody  battle 

wige  aux  EUUe  Uhis,  which  has  been  translat-  which  was  fought  under  its  walls,  April  2, 1798, 

ed  and  reprinted  in  this  country.     In  1889,  between  the  Yendeans  and  the  republicans,  un- 

another  book  from  his  pen,  L^Irlande  tkalitique^  der  Gen.  Ligonier.    The  latter  were  defeated. 

eodale  et  religieuae,  oonunanded  public  atten-  Pop.  8,790. « 

tion,  and  was  rewarded,  as  well  as  the  preceding  BEAU80BRE,  Ibaao  de,  a  French  Calvin- 
one,  with  the  Monthyon  prize  of  the  French  in-  ist  divine,  born  March  8, 1659,  at  Niort,  died 
stitute.  In  1840,  Beaumont  was  elected  to  the  June  6, 1788,  at  Berlin.  Ue  received  orders  2 
chamber  of  deputies,  sided  with  those  members  years  previous  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
forminff  the  so-called  dynastic  opposition,  and  Nantes,  and  was  appointed  pastor  at  GhatiUon- 
fiftvored  electoral  reform  in  1847.  Being  sent  snr-Indre.  On  the  closing  of  his  church,  he 
to  the  constituent  assembly  in  1848,  he  was  a  ran  the  risk  of  being  imprisoned  for  holding 
member  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affidrs.  ^secret  religious  meetings  at  his  house,  and  was 
Gen.  Cavaiffnao  appointed  him  ambassador  to  compelled  to  leave  France.  He  took  refuge  at 
England,  lie  was  rejected  to  the  legislative  Rotterdam,  and  afterward  went  to  Anhalt- 
assembly,  where  he  did  not  play  a  conspicuous  Dessau,  where  he  lived  for  nearly  7  years.  In 
part,  and  since  the  coup  ^itat  of  December,  1694  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  the  elector 
1851,  he  has  been  in  retirement.  In  1886  he  Frederic  William  III.  appointed  him  pastor  of 
married  a  granddaughter  of  Gen.  Lafayette.  one  of  the  French  chnrohes  in  that  city.    He 

BEAUMONT  DE  LA  BONNI&RE.  Mabo  soon  after  became  chaplain  to  the  queen  of  Prus- 
AznoiNK,  comte  de,  a  French  general,  bom  sia,  and  entered,  in  1707,  the  consistory,  where 
Sept.  28,  1760,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tours,  died  he  held  his  seat  for  nearly  80  years.  He  was 
Feb.  4, 1880.  He  entered  the  service  aa  a  cap-  a  scholar  of  uncommon  attainments  and  a  per- 
tain in  1784.    Being  a  colonel  in  1792,  he  op-  spicuons  writer. 

posed  the  fury  of  the  revolutionists  at  Lyons,  BEAUSOLEIL,  Jean  Du  Ghatelbt,  baron  de, 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  death ;  but  his  a  Flemish  mineralogist  and  alchemist,  bom  in 
regiment,  which  had  become  very  much  attached  Brabant,  about  1578,  died  in  the  Bastile,  in  1 645. 
to  him,  rescued  him  at  the  moment  he  was  He  travelled  over  most  of  the  countries  of  En- 
taken  to  the  scaffold.  He  afterward  served  rope,  seekuig  mines  by  means  of  the  divining- 
with  distinction  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Napo-  rod,  the  great  compass,  the  seven-angles  compass, 
leon  I.  made  him  a  senator  in  1807,  and  a  count  the  mineral  astrolabe,  the  metallic  ndce,  ^.  He 
of  the  enipire  in  1808.  Still  he  was  among  the  twice  visited  France,  and  was,  on  a  charge  of  sor- 
first  to  Join  the  Bourbons,  and  was  promoted  to  eery,  dispossessed  of  all  his  jewels  and  instm- 
the  peerage  by  Louis  XVIIL,  to  whom  he  re-  ments,  and  a  little  later  confined  in  the  Bastile, 
mained  faithfuL  where  he  died.    His  wife  ahared  his  labors,  and 

BEAUNE,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  prol^ably  his  fate. 
06te  d'Or,  20  miles  S.  a  W.  of  Dyon,  in  a  fine  BEAUTEMPS-BEAUPRfi,  Chables  Fiuw- 
oonntry,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  produces  ex-  cois,  an  eminent  French  hydrographer,  bom  in 
oellent  wine ;  pop.  in  1856,  10,458.  Its  most  1766,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sainte  Menehould.  His 
remarkable  pablic  buildings  are  the  church  of  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  hydrographic 
Notre  Dame  and  the  hospital  founded  in  1444.  pursuits  and  to  the  drawing  of  maps  and  charts. 
Its  ramparts,  beautifully  planted,  afford  fine  which  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  accuracy, 
promenades.  Previously  to  the  revocation  of  the  Among  his  works  are  the  AtUu  de  la  mer  Bal- 
let of  Nantes,  Beaune  was  among  the  leading  tique;  Carte  hydrographique  g^nSraU  ;  Flan  de 
manufacturing  cities  of  eastern  France ;  it  still  Vkeeaut ;  and  especially  the  Atku  accompanying 
produces  cloth,  cutlery,  leather,  vinesar,  casks,  the  account  of  tlie  voyage  undertaken  in  1791, 
&C.,  but  its  actual  importance  is  mostly  derived  by  D'Entrecasteaux,  in  search  of  the  unfortunate 
from  its  wine  trade,  which  is  quite  considerable.  lia  P^rouse.  This  last  work  was  only  published 
The  vineyards  by  which  it  is  surrounded  yield  in  1808 ;  but  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  maps  had 
a  large  quantity  of  wine,  which  is  considered  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  used 
the  best  of  the  second  growths  of  Burgundy,  them  in  their  explorations  in  the  Pacific.  He 
The  mathematifiian  Mongo  was  bora  here.  is  called  th^/ather  of  hydrography^  and  is  now 
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chief  hydrographer  and  keeper  of  the  rich  col*  Aristotelian  affirmed  bean^  only  in  that  which 
lection  of  maps  and  charts  belonging  to  the  satisfies  the  intellect. — The  theory  of  Plato  \ras 
French    navy,  beside  being   member  of  the  cherished  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  whero 
Institute  and  of  the  Bureau  dea  Longitudei,  Plotinns  stated  it  in  an  admirable  treatise.    Mar 
BEAUTY,  the  qnality  of  objects  which  gives  terial  beaaty,  he  says,  is  bat  the  reflection  of 
delight  to  the  sesthetio  faculty.    It  is  found  in  spiritual  beauty.    Mind  alone  is  beautiful,  and 
nature,  in  scenery,  sounds,  and  forms,  and  is  in  loving  the  beantiftil  it  loves  only  the  shadows 
produced  in  art,  in  poetry,  music,  painting,  of  itself.    But  the  theory  of  Aristotle,  adopted 
sculpture,  and  architecture.    To  trace  its  cftrd-  by  St.  Augustine,  and  subsequently  by  Boethias, 
opment  or  manifestations  would  be  to  give  a  was  received  by  those  of  the  schoolmen  wLo 
history  of  all  the  arts,  and  we  purpose  here  only  speculated  of  beauty.    The  2  greatest  masters 
to  treat  the  subject  abstractly.    From  the  time  of  the  scholastic  method  were  the  Dominican 
of  Plato,  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness  have  been  Thomas  Aquinas,  and    the   Franciscan    Don 
the  categories  which  have  occupied  philosophy.  Scotus,  and  while  the  former  of  these  and  his 
Truth  is  the  ideal  or  absolute  in  the  domain  of  disciples  made  intellect  supreme,  and  ibe  latter 
intellect,  goodness  in  that  of  volition  or  action,  and  his  disciples  made  will  supreme,  there  was 
and  after  centuries  of  earnest  speculation,  beauty  found  no  third  master  to  aasert  the  claims  of 
has  at  length  found  its  place  as  the  ideal  in  the  seutunent  or  beautv.    Thus  beauty,  whose  alli- 
domain  of  sensibility.    As  sesthetics  treats  of  ance,  in  ancient  philosophy,  had  been  sought 
the  works  of  art  which  exhibit  human  passion,  by  each  of  the  other  members  of  the  triple  sis- 
and  of  the  law  by  which  we  love,  pity,  fear,  terhood,  was  now  forsaken  and  an  outcast — ^Nur 
sympathize,  and  wonder,  so  beauty,  which  is  was  the  discussion  renewed  tiU  long  after  the 
the  theme  of  sasthetics,  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  revival  of  letters. — ^In  Italy,  where  the  sternest 
the  passions  and  sentiments.    The  divine  pur-  people  of  antiquity  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
pose  revealed  to  the  intellect  is  truth,  revealed  most  sensitive  of  modern  nations,  the  modern 
m  human  life  is  virtue,  and  revealed  to  the  culture  of  the  beautiful  took  its  rise;  audits  first 
heart  is  beauty. — ^In  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  fruits  were  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
which  contains  the  oldest  important  extant  spe-  and  manv  paintings  as  well  as  poems  befwe  the 
culations  on  this  subject,  beauty  is  an  archety-  end  of  the  15th  century.    The  love  of  beauty 
pal  idea  proceeding  from  the  infinite  mind  and  seemed  a  national  instinct,  universal  among  the 
imaged  in  material  forms.    It  resides  primarily  populace,  patronized  by  the  wealth  of  princes, 
in  God  and  in  the  human  soul,  is  a  caniinal  spir-  encouraged  hj  the  learning  of  academies.    Yet 
itual  fact,  and  would  remain  a  reality  though  the  criticism  and  speculation  upon  the  subject 
matter  were  annihilated.  Plato,  indeed,  afitoied  went  far  behind  the  improvement  in  taste  and 
the  order  of  the  universe  to  be  a  harmonious  the  delight  in  art.  Reflection  among  the  Italians 
manifestation  of  beauty,  yet  he  preferred  to  has  never  been  able  to  rival  the  activity  acd 
dwell  upon  and  praise  the  idea,  and  proposed  power  of  their  imagination,  and  though  their 
no  theory  of  objective  beauty,  of  the  laws  by  country  is  the  nursery  of  all  that  is  best  in 
which  a  beautiful  idea  becomes  a  beautiM  painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  they  have  con- 
object.    Though  he  inaugurated  the  8  categori-  tributed  little  that  is  Important  to  the  philos- 
cal  ideas,  he  yet  did  not  nicely  draw  the  dis-  ophy  of  the  beautiful. — In  France  the  questions 
tinction  between  our  notions  of  the  beautiful  which  occupied  Garteeianism  were  foreign  to 
and  of  the  good.    The  enthusiastic  disciple  of  So-  aesthetics,  and  only  minds  of  a  second  order  in 
crates,  he  made  the  moral  element  everywhere  that  great  school  gratified  themselves  with  re- 
dominant  in  his  philosophy,  yet  his  mind  was  producing  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  and  feebly 
80  sensitively SBsthetic  that  he  affirmed  that  onlv  restating  the  theory  of  Aristotle  and  St  Augus- 
the  spectacle  of  eternal  beauty  could  give  worth  tine.    Thus  Orousaz  made  the  beautiful  to  con- 
to  this  mortal  life.    Swayed  by  a  twofold  love,  sist  in  5  elements,  order,  regularity,  proportion, 
he  refrained  from  dialectic  severity.    Wifdiing  unity,  and  variety,  and  Andr6  distinguished  it 
to  make  both  beauty  and  goodness  supreme,  and  into  various  degrees  and  sorts  from  the  various 
unable  to  set  either  above  the  other,  ne  blended  combinations  of  these  sources.    The  Pdre  Buf- 
them  into  one,  and  called  them  by  a  common  fier  advanced  the  curious  theory,  which  was 
name  which  embraced  both  the  words  beautiful  afterward  adopted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that 
and  good. — Aristotle  has  treated  the  subject  beauty  consists  in  mediocrity,  and  that  things 
briefly  and  from  an  objective  stand-point,  and  are  lleautiful  Just  in  proportion  as  they  are  or- 
unlike  Plato,  he  links  beauty  not  with  goodness  dinary  and  usual.    Diderot,  without  the  Pla- 
but  with  truth.    According  to  him,  that  object  tonic  faith  in  the  idea  of  beauty,  and  unable  to 
is  beautiful  which  is  composed  with  such  order  discover  a  common   quality-  in  aU  beautiful 
and  proportion  that  we  can  see  its  parts  and  objects,  could  affirm  the  existence*  of  beauty 
embrace  them  all  together.    The  same  view  was  neither  in  the  mind  of  man  nor  in  the  material 
adopted  and  strikingly  expressed  by  St.  Angus-  universe.    With  a  mind  of  singular  aonteness, 
tine  in  his  remark,  that  unity  is  the  source  of  which  delighted  in  the  discovery  of  relatione, 
beauty,  that  that  thing  is  beautiful  whose  cen-  he  strangely  imagined  this  delight  to  be  one  of 
tral  principle  and  organic  relations  we  can  per-  the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  boldly  proposed  the 
oeive.    Thus,  as  the  Platonic  theory  made  that  theory  that  beauty  consists  in  the  idea  of  rela- 
beautiful  which  satisfies  the  moral  nature,  so  the  tion — ^that  ol^eotfl  are  beautiful  in  proportion  as 
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we  can  peroeive  tbeir  relations  to  many  other  Alison  makea  it  paarionate,  a  matter  of  the  emo- 
objects.    Harmon tel  advanced  the  opinion  that  tions  it  awakens;  both  make  it  objectivelj  nn- 
an  object  is  beantifol  which  makes  na  experience  real,  and  subjeotively  indeterminate.  The  theory 
pleasure  as  we  discover  in  it  the  power  of  its  of  Alison  has  been,  with  unimportant  modifica- 
anthor,  the  abundance  of  resources  which  he  tions,  adopted  and  illustrated  by  Dugald  Stewart 
had  at  command,  and  the  intelligence  which  has  and  Francis  Jeffrey.    The  latest  English  fiasthetic 
presided  over  its  formation.  He  tiins  confounded  writer  is  Rnskin,  who  raises  beauty  out  of  the 
beauty  with  sublimity.    Recent  French  phllos-  sphere  .of  accident,  and  like  Plato  affirms  it  to 
ophy,  in  its  struggle  against  the  materialism  of  be  d  manifestation  of  the  thought  of  Deity.    It 
the  last  century,  has  attended  principally  to  marks  the  material  universe  whidi  is  a  Bern- 
questions  of  method  and  psychology,  to  logic,  blance  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  it  marks 
ethics,  and  theodicy,  and  has  neglected  or  made  human  actions  which  are  vital  with  the  presence 
only  the  most  general  observations  upon  the  of  God,  being  the  felicitous  performance  of  his 
science  of  the  beautiful    Jouffroy  and  Oousin  will.   Every  beautifal  object  reveals  the  in&iite, 
have,  however,  introduced  some  of  the  results  and  has  a  unity  within  itself;  it  is  in  repose, 
of  foreign  speculation. — ^In  England,  the  earl  of  but  at  the  same  time  suggests  a  magnincent 
Shaftesbury,  an  accomplished  admirer  of  Plato,  energy ;  it  has  about  it  the  dignity  of  justice 
was  the  first  to  recall  philosophy  to  the  subject  and  purity,  and  the  moral  judgment  enters 
of  beauty,  and  moralized  elegantly  and  raptur-  laraely  into  the  perception  of  its  beauty.    Not 
ously  over  the  supreme  good  and  the  supreme  finding  beauty  and  goodness  separated  in  objects, 
beauty  which  he  regarded  as  the  same.    In  his  Buskin  is  unwilling  to  distinguish  them  as  ideas, 
ethical  views  he  considered  man  endowed  with  denies  the  x>06ubili^  of  great  success  in  art  to 
a  distinct  moral  sense  for  discriminatins  between  wicked  men,  and  maikes  ideal  beauty  equally  the 
virtue  and  vice,  and  a  little  later  Sutcheson  aim  ofthe  religionist,  the  moralist,  and  tiie  artist 
transferred  this  sense  from  the  department  of  — ^The  first  of  the  German  thinners  upon  the 
ethics  to  that  of  esthetics,  and  suggested  a  pe-  beautiful,  and  the  most  important  writer  on  the 
culiar  inward  faculty  for  the  perception  of  subject  since  Plato,wasBaumgarten,  a  disciple  of 
beauty.     In  reference   to   objective   beauty,  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.  While  for  10  centuries  beauty 
Hutcheson  repeated  the  theory  of  unity  and  had  been  tossed  to  and  fro  from  matter  to  spirit, 
variety.    The  waving  line  by  which  Hogarth  and  had  been  variously  assigned  to  almost  every 
sought  to  account  for  beauty,eflpeciall^  for  female  quality  in  objects,  and  almost  everv  habit  of  the 
beauty,  may  be  taken  as  an  Uiustration  of  this  soul,  Baum^oten  first  fixed  it  firmly  as  that 
view.    The  most  arbitrary  and  unfortunate  of  which  appeals  to  human  sensibility.    The  in- 
all  the  English  theories  on  &e  subject  is  that  of  tellectual  and  the  moral  natures  have  their 
Burke,  who,  having  adopted  a  materialistic  phi-  respective  ideals,  but  the  whole  current  of  the 
losophy  unnatural  to  his  senius,  sought  the  laws  sentiments  and  passions  sets  toward  beauty.  The 
of  beauty  in  the  laws  of  organism  and  of  the  intellect  perceives  with  logical  deamess,  but 
nervous  system.     Every  thing  wMch  produces  there  is  another  kind  of  perception,  a  eognitio 
an  extraordinary  tension  of  the  nerves  causes  a  iCMitifxi^  whidh  grasps  beauty  not  at  all  by  the 
passion  analogous  to  terror,  and  is  conseouently  understanding,  not  merely  by  the  sense,  but  by 
a  source  of  the  sublime ;  every  thing,  on  tne  con-  the  whole  human  sensitivity.    The  philosopher 
trary,  which  produces  a  relaxation  in  the  fibres  of  .£gina,who,  according  to  his  own  expression, 
is  a  beautiful  object.    Other  philosophers  have  heard  the  harmony  ofthe  celestial  bodies,  thou^ 
Tariouslv  souj^t  beauty  in  some  quality  of  ex-  only  the  sense  of  sight  was  addressed,  is  an  illuft- 
ternal  things  or  in  some  &culty  of  the  soul,  tration  of  the  Baumgiurtenian  perception  of 
but  Burke  seeks  it  in  the  state  of  the  body,  beauty.    It  is  the  unity,  the  combined  result, 
making  it  a  matter  of  the  optic  and  auditory  of  the  variety  furnished  by  the  senses.    The 
nerves  and  of  animal  fibre.    The  Scotch  meta-  theory  of  Baumgarten  became  the  foundation 
physician,  Reid,  advanced  what  may  be  termed  of  the  science  of  lesthetics^  and  was  more  fully 
the  symbolical   theory  of  objective   beauty,  developed  by  subsequent  philosophers.    Kant 
Starting  with  the  Platonic  view  that  oljects  are  accurately  defined  the  beautiful  as  that  which 
beautiful  only  because  they  express  spiritual  is  an  object  of  pure  disinterested  satisfaction; 
ideas,  he  nuuntained  that  moral  beauty  has  cer-  he  thus  distinguished  it  from  the  agreeable  and 
tain  material  symbols.    Thus  a  serpentine  line  is  the  good,  in  both  of  which  we  are  interested, 
beautiful,  not  from  any  quality  that  it  has  in  since  we  desire  to  possess  the  former  and  to  re- 
itself,  but  because  it  has  relation  to  certain  alize  the  latter.    He  did  not  in  his  n)eoulations 
moral  qualities,  as,  for  iustanc^  suppleness  and  on  this  subject  pass  the  chasm  which  separates 
gentleness^    Alison  accords  with  this  view  in  the  subjective  from  the  objective  side  of  1^ 
denying  any  inherent  beauty  in  objects,  which,  philosophy,  and  did  not  enter  on  the  question 
he  afiSrms,  become  beantifinl  only  as  they  become  of  objective  beauty.    This  task  was  left  for  the 
a  source  of  pleasant  emotions  to  us  by  associa-  philosophical  senius  of  his  enthusiastio  disciple, 
tion  with  our  feelings.    Thus  beauty  would  de-  the  poet  Schiller,  who  found  beauty  in  natnral- 

g«d  upon  the  accident  of  what  may  be  interest-  ness  and  simplicity,  that  is,  in  the  easy  and  har- 

g  to  each  one,  and  be  as  various  and  shifting  monious  blending  of  idea  and  form.  The  philos- 

as  individual  experience.  Diderot  made  it  Intel-  ophy  of  Fichte,  which  was  a  concentration  of 

lectual|  a  matter  of  the  relationa  it  suggests;  the  universe  m  the  I^go,  and  ahnost  a  moral 
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ftnatieiBm,  was  trnfATorable  to  speeulation  on  at  every  point.  With  Hegel  tlie  history  of  the 
this  subject ;  since  where  morality  monopolized  philosophy  of  the  beaatifol  terminates,  bis  sue- 
all  the  passions,  and  life  was  but  a  straggle  of  cessors  having  made  bat  inconsiderable  modiii- 
the  free  power  of  the  Ego  against  the  resistance  oations  of  his  views.  The  result  of  the  briliiajit 
of  nature,  the  sphere  of  art  was  contracted,  and  series  of  speculations  on  the  subject  in  Ger- 
beanty  could  be  at  most  but  a  spectacle  of  many  has  been  to  establish  philosophically  art 
Fichtean  virtue.  The  theory  of  the  beautlM  as  the  province  of  beauty,  and  sentiment  as  tbo 
approached  to  completeness  in  the  philosophy  fiicolty  which  perceives  it.  Bchelling  and  He- 
of  Schelling.  llie  principle  of  ttm  philosophy  gel,  however,  almost  borrow  the  words  of  PJato 
is  the  higher  unity  or  identity  of  the  two  pomts  in  affirming  that  matter  is  beautiful  only  as  it 
of  view  which  Kjuit  had  separated,  namely,  sub-  is  inspired  with  an  idea  and  made  to  express  th  & 
ject  and  object — of  nature  which  is  visible  things  of  the  spiritual  world.  Among  the  most 
mind,  and  of  mind  which  is  invisible  nature,  valuable  treatises  upon  beauty  are  the  ^Greater 
This  unity  pervades  the  physical  universe,  but  Hippias,"  "  Phswlrus,"  "  Banquet,*'  and  ''  Re- 
is  especially  manifest  to  us  in  the  realm  of  art.  public**  of  Plato ;  Plotinus,  in  the  6th  book  of 
Beauty  is  the  fusion  of  the  infinite  wiUi  the  his  first  Ennead ;  Spaletti,  Saggio  m>^a  la  bei- 
finite,  of  free  spirit  with  fated  matter,  of  life  Uesa^  Rome,  1765;  Baumgarten,  j&thetira^ 
with  nature,  of  idea  with  form.  Thus  art^  Frankfort,  1750;  and  the  more  recent  SBstheti- 
which  reveals  beauty,  combines  the  two  terms  cal  works  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Bouterweck, 
of  existence,  whose  union  constitutes  not  only  Hegel,  Vogel,  and  Jouf&oy.  (See  JSsthetic^) 
the  beautifoj,  but  also  the  true,  the  absolute,  BEAUYAIS,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  C4ip- 
the  divine.  Art  is  therefore  the  highest  mani-  ital  of  the  department  of  Oise,  on  the  Th^rain, 
festation  of  spirit,  and  is  essentially  religiona.  42  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  lS5t> 
Bchelling  doubtless  passed  the  goal  in  this  14,086.  When  the  Romans  invaded  Gau],  it 
apotheosis  of  art.  The  artistic  form  being  the  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Bellovad ;  it  became 
most  perfect  expression  of  truth,  philosophical  early  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  holder  of 
truth  should  reassame  this  form  and  return  to  which  was,  under  the  Oapetian  kings,  one  of 
ancient  poesy  and  myth.  He  confounded  truth,  the  12  peers  of  France.  During  the  14th  and 
beauty,  and  goodness,  philosophy,  art,  and  re-  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  it  was  held 
ligion,  and  the  forms  that  were  proper  to  each ;  by  the  English ;  and  it  was  Pierre  Cauclioo, 
rdigion  became  a  kind  of  poetry,  and  sentiment-  bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  presided  over  the  coart 
alism,  mysticism,  and  symbolism  everywhere  by  which  Jeanne  d^Arc  was  sentenced  to  be 
made  an  irruption  into  science  and  history,  burnt.  In  1472  the  city,  being  besieged  br 
Schelling  was  influential  in  quickening  the  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  cour- 
study  of  the  monuments  of  art,  and  in  reviving  ageously  defended  by  its  inhabitants,  amonr; 
Christian  art,  and  among  his  most  enthusiastio  whom  a  woman,  Jeanne  Lain6,  celebrated  under 
disciples  were  the  writers  of  the  romantic  the  name  of  Jeanne  la  Hachette,  distinguished 
school,  Tieck,  the  Schlegels,  and  Solger.  The  herself  by  her  intrepidity.  Beanvais  is  al:>o 
last  of  these  accounted  for  beauty  on  the  prin-  the  birthplace  of  Yilliers  de  Tile- Adam,  gmnd 
ciple  of  irony,  and  made  it  the  end  of  art  to  master  of  the  Hospitallers,  who  in  vain  defend- 
reveal  to  the  human  consciousness  the  noUiing-  ed  the  island  of  Rhodes  agiunst  Solyman.  The 
ness  of  finite  things  and  of  the  events  of  the  dty  was  once  surrounded  by  ramparts,  which 
real  world.  The  perception  of  beauty  consists  have  been  partly  levelled  and  converted  into 
in  assuming  the  stand-point  of  divine  irony,  promenades;  it  contained  also  a  great  number 
playing  with  created  things,  laughing  at  the  of  convents  and  churches,  only  2  of  the  latter 
mterests,  passions,  struggles,  and  collisions  of  now  extant ;  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  laiigest  in 
men,  at  their  sufferings  as  well  as  their  loys,  France,  the  choir  of  which  is  a  masterpiece  of 
and  in  discerning  above  this  tragic  comedy  of  Gothic  architecture ;  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
human  life  the  immutable  power  of  the  abso-  mudh  older,  in  which  the  mingling  of  the 
lute.  To  rectiQ^  and  develop  the  conception  ogive  and  the  semi<-ciroalar  arch  may  be  per- 
of  Schelling  was  the  task  of  Hegel.  To  Hegel  ceived.  The  hdUl  de  la  pr^ecture  is  also  a 
beauty  is  the  idea  in  the  form  of  its  finite  maul-  curious  monument  of  Gothic  style.  The  im]>e- 
festation.  It  first  appears  in  nature  and  in  his-  rial  manufactory  of  tapestry,  founded  here  in 
tory,  but  is  there  defective  because  unconsoioua.  1064  by  Colbert,  is  next  in  excellence  to  that 
It  exists  consciously  in  human  thought,  but  of  Gobelins. 

being  there  only  subjective  seeks  to  realize  BEAUVAIS.    L  Cavillib,  silk  manufacturer 

itself  outwardly.    This  realization  of  thought  of  Lyons,  born  in  1781,  died  in  1852.    At  the 

is  beaaty,  whose  realm  is  art  Works  of  art  are  age  of  18  he  was  already  at  the  head  of  a  large 

the  objective  forms  of  the  ideal,  like  the  works  establishment,  and  at  20  employed  2,000  men. 

of  nature,  but  without  the  defect  of  nature.    In  He  was  presented  to  the  empress  Josephine  by 

the  ancient  symbolic  form  of  art  matter  pre«  Napoleon  as  an  instance  of  youthful  abilities, 

ponderated,  the  ideal  shining  throngh  but  im-  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  home-roanufac- 

perfectly ;  in  the  classic  form  of  art  the  ideal  tured  China  crape  into  the  French  market,  his 

was  in  harmony  with,  and  adequatelv  expressed  first  experiments  for  which  were  made  after 

by  the  form ;  and  in  romantic  or  Christian  art  the  pattern  of  a  small  piece  cut  by  stealth  from 

xnind  preponderates,  and  breaks  through  matter  the  empress's  dress.    In  the  latter  years  of  his 
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life  the  breeding  of  silk  wonns  occupied  his  at-  by  all  the  eminent  literary  characters  of  Italy, 
tention.  IL  Chablbs  TiiioDORE,  a  French  gen-  and  acqnired  the  renown  of  being  not  only  one 
era],  bom  Not.  8, 1772,  at  Orleans,  died  at  Paris,  of  the  most  learned,  but  perhaps  the  most 
in  the  beginning  of  1880.  He  first  served  as  a  amiable  man  of  his  time. — ^Ebn£  Fbanqois,  an 
private,  but  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  a^u-  illustrious  prelate,  the  worthy  colleague  of 
tant-generaL  He  went  to  Egypt  with  Bonaparte,  il^chier  and  F^n^lon,  born  in  1664,  died  in 
but  resigned  on  account  of  some  disagreement  1739.  Being  bishop  of  Toumay  when  the  town 
with  his  chief.  While  returning  to  France,  he  was  besieged  by  Prince  Eugene,  he  showed  the 
was  taken  prisoner  by  a  corsair  and  brought  utmost  generosity  and  devotion  to  his  fiodk, 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  detained  converting  his  episcopal  palace  into  a  hospital, 
for  18  months.  The  first  consul  did  not  selling  all  his  valuables  and  borrowing  over 
permit  him  to  reenter  the  army  until  1809,  a  mi£Qon  of  francs  to  relieve  the  needs  and 
when  he  served  in  Spiun  and  was  after-  sufferings  of  both  the  soldiers  and  the  in- 
ward sent  to  the  Rhine.  In  1815  he  com-  habitants.  On  the  taking  of  the  town,  he 
manded  at  Bayonne,  and  was  dismissed  on  the  was  ordered  to  perform  a  Te  Deum  in  honor 
return  of  the  Bourbons.  Then  he  returned  to  of  the  conquerors,  but  courageously  refused 
literary  pursuits,  and  was  the  compiler  of  the  to  obey  the  summons. — Charles  Justs,  mfft- 
very  popular  publication,  Vietoires  et  e&nquitei  shal  of  France,  born  at  Luneville,  in  1720, 
d€$  Iranfais,  the  28  vols,  of  which  appeared  in  died  in  1793,  distinguished  himself  during  the 
1817  and  the  following  years.  He  was  also  the  siege  of  Prague  and  the  glorious  retreat  whidi 
editor  of  the  Corretpindariee  offieielle  et  eon-  followed,  1742.  He  fought  bravely  at  the  storm- 
fidtntielle  de  NapoUon  Bonaparte  a/oee  le$  ing  of  Mahon,  1766,  where  he  commanded  the 
eoura  etrangh'ee  (Paris,  1819,  1820,  7  vols,  principal  attack,  and  contributed  in  1760  to 
8vo).  III.  Jban  Baftibts  Charles  Marie,  the  victory  won  at  Corback  by  Marshal  Bro- 
an  eloquent  French  preacher,  born  at  Cher-  glie.  On  Aug.  4,  1789,  when  the  revolution 
bourg  in  1781,  died  April  4,  1790,  at  Paris,  had  already  commenced,  he  became  a  member 
He  entered  sacred  orders,  with  the  intention  of  of  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  his  advice 
attending  especially  to  preaching,  and  soon  be-  was  of  little  avul,  and  he  was  dismissed  at  the 
came  a  favorite  among  those  who  could  appro-  end  of  5  months.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see 
ciate  his  elegance  of  style  and  attractive  deliv-  the  king  die  on  the  scaffold. — ^Charles  Justs 
ery.  The  characteristics  of  his  eloquence  were  FRAirgois  Yioturniek,  bom  March  29,  1798, 
suavity  and  tenderness,  but  he  sometimes  served  during  the  Russian  war  under  Napoleon 
showed  freedom,  and  even  boldness  of  speech  I.,  and  was  appointed  senator  in  1862,  by  Napo- 
in  his  sermons  at  court.    In  person  and  talent  leon  III. 

he  bore  some  likeness  to  F^ndlon.    He  had  been  B£ AUY OIR-SIJB-MER,  a  town  of  France, 

promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Senez,  which  he  department  of  Yend^,  opposite  tlie  island  of 

resigned  in  1783.    Six  years  later  he  was  one  Noir  Moutier,  about  8  miles  from  the  sea,  with 

of  Uie  deputies  of  Paris  to  the  states-general.  which  it  is  united  by  the  Cahouette  canaL    It 

BEAUVAU,  the  name  of  a  princely  French  was   formerly  fortified.     In  1588,  Henry  of 

family,  several  members  of  which  deserve  to  be  Navarre,  who  was  soon  to  become  Henry  lY., 

noticed. — Bxs:k,  one  of  the  most  valiant  knights  came  near  losing  his  life  in  an  ambuscade,  while 

of  the  13th    century,   accompanied    Charles,  besieging  its  casiJe.    It  is  now  a  small  trading 

duke  of  Aigou,  in  his  conquest  of  Naples,  con-  port,  detuing  in  com  and  salt,  produced  in  the 

tributed  to  the  victory  of  Benevento,  was  ap«  neighboring  salt  marshes.    Pop.  in  1866,  2,746. 

Sointed  constable  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  BEAUYOIS,  Ambroise  Marie  FRANgois  Jo- 
icd  from  his  wounds  in  1266. — ^Lonis,  lord  beph  Palisot  de,  a  celebrated  French  natural- 
high  seneschal  of  Provence,  chamberUiin  to  ist  and  traveller,  bom  July  27, 1762,  at  Arras. 
Ken6  d'Anjou,  king  o£  Sicily,  with  whom  he  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  21, 1820.  He  studied  law,  ana 
lived  in  great  familiarity,  served  in  various  war  became  receiver  of  the  crown  rents.  This  ofiSce 
ezi)cditions;  and  being  sent  by  Ren6  as  his  am-  being  suppressed  in  1777,  Beauvois  resolved  to 
bassador  to  Pius  II.,  died  at  Rome  in  1462. —  devote  himself  to  science,  and  became  in  1781  a 
BsRTRAND,  died  in  1474,  was  employed  as  a  corresponding  member  of  the  academy  of  scien- 
diplomatist  by  Charles  YII.  of  France ;  he  ne-  ces.  In  1786  he  joined  an  expedition  sent  by  the 
gotiated  truces  with  England,  and  a  Uttle  later  F^nch  government  to  the  western  coast  of 
took  an  active  part  in  the  conquest  of  Nor-  Africa,  and  explored  Owara  and  Benin.  Within 
mandy.  He  was  also  in  great  credit  with  Louis  a  period  of  18  months  he  gathered  a  consider- 
XI. — Henri,  general  and  diplomatist,  lived  in  able  number  of  plants  and  insects,  which  he 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  and  during  forwarded  to  France.  He  next  repaired  to 
the  first  of  the  17th.  He  served  in  Hungary  St.  Domingo,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
under  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  and  distingui^ed  high  council  of  the  island.  The  colony  was 
himself  against  the  Turks. — Marc,  prince  of  then  in  a  very  precarious  situation,  and  it  be- 
Craon,  di^  in  1764,  was  governor  of  me  voung  came  from  day  to  day  more  difficult  to  keep 
Duke  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who  afterward  mar-  the  blacks  in  subjection.  A  pro-slavery  man 
ried  Maria  Theresa  and  became  emperor  of  and  an  opponent  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
Germany.  Marc,  rewarded  with  the  viceroy-  trade,  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  would 
alty  of  Tuscany,  lived  in  Florence  surrounded  haye  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  on  the  colonies^ 
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Beanvois  went  to  solicit  assistanoe  from  the  is  it,  indeed,  verj  certain,  that  some  few  scat- 
United  States ;  bat  his  efforta  were  of  no  ayail.  tered  families  of  these  interesting  amphibia  niMv 
Upon  his  return  in  1798,  he  found  the  island  in  not  be  yet  found  in  that  singular  region,  -which 
an  awful  state  of  confusion ;  he  lost  his  collec-  is  still  almost  as  wild  as  the  northern  ahoreas  of 
tions  in  the  conflagration  of  Cape  Fran^aifl,  and  Lake  Superior,  among  the  Adirondac  moun- 
was  himself  put  in  prison  by  the  negroes,  who  tains,  and  the  sources  of  the  Hudson  river, 
naturally  looked  on  nim  as  an  enemy.    A  mu-  Recent  scientific  obseryers  have  also  seen  what 
latto  woman  to  whom  he  had  previously  granted  they  belieyed  to  be  fresh  beaver  signs  on  the 
her  freedom,  effected  his  Uberation  and  fur-  Mushannon,  in  Centre  county,  Pa.,  and  assort 
nished  him  with  Uie  means  (tf  reaching  the  the  present  existence  of  the  animal  in  Ten- 
United  States.    On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  nessee  and  Greorgia.    The  gradual  clearing  up 
he  hem^  that  he  had  been  proscribed  in  his  and  cultivation  of  the  country  has,  however, 
own  country ;  and  being  penniless  and  friend*  banished  them,  mile  after  mile,  and  day  after 
less,  he  undertook  to  teach  music  and  the  Ian-  day,  from   the  haunts   of  intrusive  and    en- 
guages  to  support  himself.    He  gained  the  ao-  croaching   man,   until  they  are  now  scarce? Ij 
quaintance  of  several  persons  of  distinction,  to  be  found,  at  all,^  on  this  side  of  the  atreaiiis 
HiA  proscription  having  been  annulled,  he  re-    which  have  tbeir^sprinffs  among  the  roots  oi 
turned  to  France  and  busied  himself  in  putting  the  Rocky  mountains.     Even  there,  also,  such 
his  collections  in  order.    In  1606  he  was  called  unwearied  war  do  the  wild  trappers  of  the  va< 
to  the  institute  as  the  successor  of  Adanson.  nous  fur  companies  wage  agiunst  them,  and  so 
During  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  appointed  largely  tempting  to  white  cupidity  have  been 
councillor  of  the  university  of  France.  the  sums  paid  for  their  spoils,  that  they  are 
BEAUZfiK,  Nicolas,  a  French  grammarian,  rapidly  decreasing,  and  will,  it  is  probable,  ero 
bom  at  Verdun,  May  9,  1717,  died  in  Paris,  long  become  extinct    It  has  been  said,  how- 
Jan.  23, 1789.    Most  of  tiie  granunatical  notices  ever,  that  the  application  of  silk  to  the  mmia- 
in  the  great  Bneylopedie  du  18«  niele  are  from  &cture  of  hats,  and  the  large  nse  which  h:ia 
his  pen,  and  have  been  published  in  a  separate  been  made  in  late  years  of  plain  felt,  of  dif- 
form,  under  the  titie  of  Dictionnaire  de  fframf  ferent  qualities,  by  causing  a  very  material  t!ill 
maire  et  de  littSraturey  in  connection  with  Mar*  in  the  price  of  beaver,  has  procured  tiiem  such 
montel's  literary  notices  (Li6ge,  1789,  8  vols.,  a  respite — ^the  trappers  no  longer  caring   to 
4to).    His  Grammaira  generate,  ou  expatition  labor  so  assiduously  for  the  decreasing  comp^n- 
raUonn^  des  elements  necessairet  pour  aeroir  d  sation — ^that  they  are  again  becoming  numerous 
Vetude  de  toutee  lea  langues  (Pans,  1767),  was  in  places  where  they  were  a  few  years  since  al- 
highly  praised  by  the  learned  Barth^lemy,  and  most  extinct.    "  The  beaver  is  low  and  squat 
rewarded  by  a  gold  medal  from  the  empress  in  its  body,  about  2  feet  in  length.    Its  bcKly 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.    This  work  was  re-  is  thick  and  heavy.    The  head  is  compressecr; 
printed  in  1819,  and  is  frequentiy  referred  to.  the  line  of  its  profile  from  the  occiput  to  tiie 
BEAVER  (ea«f{>r,  Cu  v.),  a  fur-bearing  amphib-  muzzle  is  unbroken.     The  muzzle  is  obliquo 
ious  animal,  of  the  order  rodentia^  or  gnawers,  and  blunt,  and  the  upper  lip  deft  as  in  tho 
They  are  common  to  the  northern  and  north  hare.    The  eyes  are  small,  oblique,  and  wide 
temperate  latitudes  botii  of  Europe  and  Amen-  apart  from  each  other.    The  ears  are  aho 
ca;  but  are  very  rare  in  the  middle  latitudes,  small.    The  fur  is  remarkably  close  and  &oft, 
and  are  imknown  in  the  south,  even  of  Europe,  but    interspersed   with    longer   bristly    hair. 
They  formerly  abounded  in  England,  so  tax  which   gets   more    abundant   as    the  aniiiud 
south  as  Berkshire,  and  some  persons  suppose  grows  older.    Both  the  hind  and  fore  feet  seem 
that  oral  tradition  still  survives  relating  to  short  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 
their  existence  in  that  island.    Whether  this  be  when  it  walks  upon  the  ground ;  but,  as  is  the 
the  case  or  not,  which  is  open  to  donbt^  it  is  case  with  all  animals  of  this  order,  the  habit 
certain  that  their  bones  are  found  in  great  of  which  is  generally  to  leap,  to  stand  up,  or 
numbers,  in  some  districts,  in  the  accumula-  to   support  tiiemselves   on   their   hind   legs, 
tions  of  peat  in  the  fens,  and  on  marshy  river  these  are  much  longer  than  the  fore  ones.   lu 
borders.    Within  a  very  recent  period,  beavers  the  use  of  its  feet  in  Wfdking,  it  combines  2 
were  abundant  in  all  that  country  which  con-  distinct  habits.    On  the  fore  feet  it  is  digiti- 
stitutes    the    northern,    middle,  and  western  arade^  or  walks  on  the  toes  only,  and  on  tho 
states  of  the  United  States ;  as  the  large  num-  nind  feet  it  is  plantigrade^  or  walks  on  the  en- 
ber  of  their  dams,  and  of  the  beantinil  level  tire  length  of  the  sole.    This  again  gives  the 
beaver  meadows,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  fore  feet  more  apparent  stability  than  the  hind 
soil  and  filling  up  of  their  ponds  by  alluvial  ones,  in  walking;  but  it  gives  tne  whole  animal 
matter,  sufliciently  indicates.     In  New  York,  a  wriggling  gait,  and  tiie  beaver  ia,  in  conse- 
especially  in  the  western  portion  of  the  state,  qnence,  rather  a  slow  animal  upon  land.    Tho 
these  relics  of  the  industrious  and  intelligent  tail  is  the  most  peculiar  part  of  the  structnra 
rodentia  are  particularly  numerous ;  and  in  the  It  is  very  large,  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  body, 
map  of  that  region  in  Pinkerton's  Atias,  pub-  measuring  from   10^  to  11^  inches,    oval    in 
lished  in  1815,  the  country  between  Lake  Os-  shape,   and  flattened  on  the  upper  and  under 
wegatchie  and  Lake  Oneida  is  laid  down  as  **  a  sides.    It  is,  fdso,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
marshy  tract  full  of  beavers  and  otters;'*  nor  portion  at  the  base,  not  covered  with  frir,  like 
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the  rest  of  the  aohnal,  bnt  with  a  sort  of  homy  part  of  Angost,  although  they  sometimes  fell 
scales,  which  are  produced  by  a  thick  dusky  their  timber  earlier  in  the  summer;  but  their 
skin.  The  tail  is  not,  however,  used  as  a  trow-  houses  are  not  finished  and  plastered,  whe^er 
el,  spade,  hammer,  or  any  other  tool,  as  is  owing  to  accident  or  design,  until  late  in  the 
Btatea  in  the  books;  bnt  It  sometimes  answers  season;  when  the  mud  and  water  freezing,  as 
as  a  prop,  when  the  animal  stands  erect  and  the  material  is  laid  on,  add  much  to  the  se- 
nses its  fore  paws  in  working.  As  is  usually  curity  of  the  beavers  against  the  wolverine,  or 
the  case  when  animal  instincts  are  to  be  landed,  glutton,  who,  with  the  exception  of  man,  is 
theintelligenceof  the  beaver  has  been  absurdly  Uieir  worst  enemy.  The  food  of  the  beaver 
exaggerated  by  fanciful  writers,  composing  in  consists  of  the  bark  of  the  aspen,  willow,  birch, 
their  studies;  as  when  they  describe  some  of  poplar,  and  alder,  of  which  it  lays  up  a  stock 
the  beavers  as  lying  on  their  backs,  and  receiv-  for  the  winter,  during  the  summer  time,  on  the 
ing  loads  of  wood  and  day  on  their  supine  bank  opposite  to  its  lodges ;  but  unless  com- 
bdlies,  and  then  suffering  themselves  to  be  polled  by  necessity,  it  avoids  the  resinous  ever- 
dragged  along  the  ground  by  their  companions,  greens,  such  as  the  pine  and  hemlocks.  As  it 
thus  discharging  the  fonctions  of  carts,  or  sledg-  always  performs  its  evacuations  in  the  water, 
es.  The  works  of  nature  are' sufficiently  won-  it  is  naturally,  not  instinctively,  or  by  reason, 
derful  and  grand  without  that  man.  in  attempt-  a  cleanly  animal;  and  hence  no  filth  is  ever 
ing  ignorantly  to  magnify  them,  snould  render  accumulated  about  its  dwellings.  The  beaver 
them  ridiculous  by  his  conceits.^'  Bo,  in  like  produces  from  2  to  5  young  at  a  litter,  and 
manner,  all  the  grand  works  of  the  beaver  owing  to  its  breeding  away  from  its  villages, 
being  carried  on  by  night,  little  is  actually  in  dispersed  and  solitary  places,  as  well  as  to 
known  of  their  manner  of  workinjp^  except  the  fact  that  its  fur  is  valueless  at  the  breeding 
from  Uie  examination  of  what  they  effect  All  season,  its  extinction  has  been  delayed  longer 
that  they  do  in  general  concert  is  to  build  than  could  be  hoped.  The  beaver  is  easily  domes- 
dams,  when  they  have  chosen  the  site  of  their  ticated,  and  becomes  very  tame.  When  in  con- 
settlements  on  running  streams,  which  do  not  finement,  so  soon  as  the  building  season  arrives, 
afford  a  sufficient  depUi  of  water  to  be  secure  the  constTuctive  instinct  seizes  him ;  just  as  the 
against  freezing  in  winter;  and  this  they  do  by  ardor  for  nidification  and  migration  seizes  un- 
cutting  down  trees,  invariably  up  stream  of  the  coupled  and  caged  birds,  showing  that  nature, 
place  selected  for  their  wear,  so  that  the  cur-  not  reason,  is  at  work,  and  that  now,  as  of  old, 
rent  may  bear  them  down*  toward  the  site.  '*  the  ostrich,"  and  not  the  ostrich  only,  but  aU 
The  trees  which  they  thus  cut  down  with  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl  in  its  kind,  '^  knoweth  its 
their  keen  fore-teeth,  are  often  5  or  6  inches  time." 

in  diameter.  Where  the  current  is  ffentle,  the  BEAYER,  a  piece  of  armor ;  the  lower 
dam  is  carried  horizontally  across,  but  where  part  of  the  firont  piece  jn  the  complete  helmet 
the  water  runs  swifUy,  it  is  built  with  an  of  the  knight  of  the  middle  ages,  which,  with 
angle  or  convex  curve  up  stream.  These  ma-  the  avantaUle,  completed  the  vizor.  When  the 
tenals  rest  on  the  bottom,  where  they  are  latter  was  raised  and  the  beaver  lowered,  the 
mixed  with  mud  and  stones  by  Uie  beavers,  whole  face  was  uncovered ;  vice  vena^  it  was 
and  still  more  solidly  secured  by  the  deposit  of  completely  guarded.  The  avantaille  covered 
soil  carried  down  by  the  stream,  and  by  the  the  laoQ  from  the  brows  downward  to  the  nose, 
occasional  rooting  of  the  small  willow,  birch,  the  beaver  from  the  chin  upward  till  it  met  the 
and  poplar  trees,  which  they  prefer  for  their  avantaille.  Either  could  be  opened  independ- 
work,  in  the  soil  at  the  bottom.  Their  houses  ently  of  the  other.  When  it  was  desirable  to 
or  lodges,  seldom  made  to  contain  more  than  obtain  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  or  to  eat  or 
4  old  and  6  or  8  young  beavers,  are  verv  mde-  drink,  while  preserving  the  incognito,  the 
ly  built,  sticks,  stones,  mud,  and  all  the  ma-  beaver  was  lowered ;  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  accu- 
terials  used  in  constructing  the  dam,  being  rately  describes,  when  Ivanhoe,  in  his  romance 
piled  horizontally,  with  no  method  beyond  that  of  that  name,  after  overthrowing  Sir  Brian  de 
of  leaving  a  cavity  in  the  centre.  There  is  no  Bob  Guilbert  in  the  tournament,  calls  for  a 
driving  in  of  piles,  wattling  of  fences,  and  mud  bowl  of  wine  and  quaffs  it  to  the  confusioil  of 
plastering,  as  described ;  and  when  leaves  or  all  foreign  tyrants.  When  a  knight,  on  the  con- 
grass  are  interwoven,  it  is  done  casually,  not  to  trary,  wished  to  reveal  himself  he  raised  his 
bind  the  mortar,  as  men  apply  h(ur  for  that  avantmlle,  and  so  disclosed  his  features, 
purpose.  The  beaver  conveys  the  materials  BEAVER,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  border- 
between  his  fore  paws  and  chin,  arranges  them  ing  on  the  Ohio  and  intersected  by  Beaver 
with  his  fore  feet,  and  when  a  portion  is  placed  river  and  by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  rail- 
as  he  wishes  it,  he  turns  about  and  fetches  it  a  road.  It  is  well  watered,  and  the  soil  near  the 
dap  with  his  tail,  similiur  to  that  whidi  he  gives  streams  is  remarkably  fertile.  The  surface  is 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  preparatory  to  undulating,  and  in  some  places  covered  with 
diving.  In  the  breeding  season,  and  in  early  extensive  forests.  Bituminous  coal  and  lime- 
summer,  the  beavers  do  not  live  in  their  houses,  stone  are  abundant.  In  1850  this  county  yield- 
nor  in  communities,  but  only  become  gregar  ed  17,915  tons  of  hay,  498,772  lbs.  of  butter, 
rious  in  the  winter,  and  when  prefMuring  for  itL  244,112  bushels  of  wheat,  226,258  of  Indian 
They  b^gin  to  build,  ordinarily,  in  the  latter  corn,    829,481    of  oats,  beside    considerable 
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quantities  of  wool,  pork,  &c.    It  contained,  at  Nov.  29, 1793,  with  his  sunriving  companions, 

the  same  date,  25  flour  and  grist  mills,  13  saw  from  the  isle  of  Boulama,  and  arriving  at  Sierra 

mills,  3  i)aper  mills,  5  woollen  factories,  4  man-  Leone,  was  attacked  anew  by  the  fever  and  de- 

ufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  5  brew-  taiued  2  months.     When  he  again  embarked  for 

eries,    18    tanneries,  4    iron    founderies,   and  England,  he  had  with  him  but  one  of  all  the 

several  other  mills  and   factories  of  various  colonists  who  had  sailed  for  Africa  under  his 

articles.  Area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  20,689.    Capi-  direction.    lie  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  May, 

tal,  Beaver.  1794;  and  in  June,  a  meeting  of  the  share- 

BEAVER,  Pniup,   an    English    navigator,  holders  of  the  association  was  held  in  London, 

born  Feb.  28,  1760,  died  April  6,  1813.     When  and  in  spite  of  the  losses  which  resulted  from 

17  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  royal  navy,  in  the  ill  success  of  the  expedition,  such  was  the 

which  he  served  during  the  war  of  the  Ameri-  admiration  which  the  disinterested,  resolute,  and 

can  revolution.    After  the  peace,  finding  him-  noble  conduct  of  Beaver  had  inspired,   that 

self  out  of  emplojmient,  and  impatient  of  repose,  the  assembly  unanimously  voted  him  a  gold 

he  conceived  various  projects,  and  settled  at  last  medal  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude.    The 

upon  founding  a  colony  in  Africa,  the  object  of  events  of  this  expedition  were  described  by 

which  should  be  not  commerce,  but  to  cultivate  Beaver  in  a  publication  entitled  "  African  Me- 

the  land  by  free  labor,  to  civilize  the  negroes,  moranda,"  a  work  containing   much  curious 

and  to  introduce  among  them  the  European  re-  and    original    information.     He    subsequently 

ligion,  arts,  and  manners.    lie  had  read  in  a  went    again    into    tlie    service,    distinguished 

French  author  a  description  of  the  isle  of  Bou-  himself  in  the  descent  of  Gen.  Abercrombie 

lama,  in  the  archipelago  of  Bisagos,  on  the  west-  upon  Egypt  in  1801,  and  in  the  capture  of  tho 

ern  coast  of  Africa,  and  he  judged  this  island  Isle  of  France  in  1810.    In  1813  he  cruised  in 

the  most  suitable  place  for  the  execution  of  his  the  Indian  ocean,  in  command  of  the  frigate 

scheme.      He   communicated   with   numerous  Nisus,  and  died  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  from 

persons,  particularly  with  naval  oflScers,  and  too  severe  exposure  and  labor  in  exploring  the 

found  a  general  s^Tnpathy  for  his  project;  an  coast  of  Quiloa.    Beaver  was  not  only  most 

act  of  association  was  therefore  formed,  tho  efiicient  in  action,  but  was  also  a  man  of  taste, 

subscri])er3  met,  and  a  plan  was  submitted  to  and   possessed    a    large   fund   of   knowledge, 

the  minister  Pitt,  who  gave  to  it  his  approba-  It  was  said  that  he  road  through  the  entire 

tion.     On  the  13th  of  April,   1792,  3  ships,  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  during  one  of  his 

bearing  275  white  colonists  under  the  guidance  long  cruises. 

of  Beaver,  set  sail  from  the  Mo  of  Wight.  The  BEAVER  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  Lake  Miohi- 
expedition  proved,  however,  a  failure.  Within  gan,  near  its  nortliern  extremity,  and  having 
4  months  more  than  a  third  of  the  colonists  had  one  island  of  considerable  extent  (40  sq.  m.), 
died  by  fever  upon  the  African  coast,  and  more  called  Big  Beaver.  After  their  expulsion  from 
than  half  the  survivors  hastened  to  abandon  tho  Nauvoo,  a  dissenting  branch  of  tho  Mormons  es- 
project  and  return  to  their  country.  Those  who  tablished  themselves  there  under  Joseph  Strang. 
remained,  and  escaped  the  fever,  suffered  in-  BEAVER  LAKE,  the  largest  lake  in  Indiana, 
cessant  embarrassments  and  discouragements.  It  has  an  area  of  25  square  miles,  and  is  situated 
Beaver  himself,  several  times  prostrated  by  the  in  Jasper  county,  south  of  tho  Kankakee  river. 
scourge  which  threatened  to  annihilate  his  col-  BEAVER  MEADOW,  a  village  in  Carboa 
ony,  still  maintained  his  courage,  struggled  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  about  100  miles 
hopefully,  though  with  failing  strength,  against  north-west  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  connected 
all  depressing  influences,  and  had  no  thought  with  the  Lehigh  river  by  a  railroad,  over  which 
either  of  giving  up  the  enterprise,  or  leaving  the  much  coal  is  sent  from  Beaver  Meadow, 
fatal  island.  Ho  hoped  for  new  supplies  of  men  BEAZLEY,  Samuel,  English  architect  and  an- 
and  money  from  England,  trusted  to  the  ener-  thor,  born  in  Westminster,  in  1786,  died  at  Tun- 
gy  of  his  character  to  achieve  tho  prosperity  of  bridge  castle,  Kent,  Oct.  12, 185L  He  erected  a 
his  colony,  and  tho  elevation  of  the  African  great  many  theatres  in  England,  viz. :  3  in  Loa- 
race.  Ho  planted  numerous  fruit  trees  and  don,  2  in  Dublin,  and  3  in  the  provinces,  beside 
vegetables,  some  of  which  were  flourishing;  remodelling  several,  adding  the  colonnade  to 
and  numerous  constructions  necessary  to  the  Drury  Lane,  and  tho  Strand  facade  to  the  Adel- 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  colonists  were  phi,  and  supplying  drawings  for  2  in  India,  2  ia 
nearly  completed.  Not  content  with  regulating  Belgium,  and  1  in  Brazil.  The  merit  of  all  his 
and  watching  over  every  thing,  he  himself  gave  theatrical  constructions  is  that  people  can  see 
tho  example  in  all  kinds  of  labor,  and  selected  and  hear  in  them.  Mr.  Beazley  also  erected 
for  his  own  hands  whatever  was  most  difficult  many  railway  stations,  including  the  handsome 
and  painful.  As  he  saw  the  spirits  of  the  colo-  terminus  of  the  south-eastern  railway  over  Lon- 
nists  still  continue  to  droop,  he  called  them  to-  don  bridge.  He  wrote  over  a  hundred  dramas, 
gether,  pointed  out  to  them  the  dithculties  over  many  of  tbera  successful  in  their  day.  The  Eng- 
which  they  had  triumphed,  and  strove  to  revive  lish  libretto  of  the  '^  Sonnarabula"  and  of  some 
their  couratre  by  portraying  the  hopes  which  of  the  other  openis  were  from  his  pen.  He  also 
they  could  reasonably  cherish  for  tho  future,  wrote  two  novels,  "The  Rouc'*  and  "The  Ox- 
Yet  his  elforts  were  in  vain,  and  ho  saw  that  he  onians;"  tlie  first  of  these  has  been  erroneously 
must  renounce  his  enterprise.    He  embarked,  attributed  to  Bulwer. 
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BEBATH-EL-HAGAB,  or  Bxbbk-sl-Had-  exhibited  great  bravery  in   holding   ont,  in 

^▲s,  a  rained  town  of  Egypt,  in  the  delta  of  the  March,  1829,  with  a  small  nnmber  of  soldiers,  for 

Nile.    It  embraces  more  extensive  remains  of  10  days,  against  the  saperior  forces  of  the  Turk- 

antiquity  than  any  other  town  in  that  part  of  ish  army  under  Achmet  Pasha.    Subsequently, 

Ecnrpt  be  presided  over  the  newly  organized  Trans- 

BEBIAN,  Aitoubtb,  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  Caucasian  Bussian  government  of  Armenia,  and 

and  dumb,  bom  at  Guadeloupe,  W.  I.,  about  concluded,  in  1886,  a  boundary  treaty  with 

1782,  died  about  1828.     His  father  was  an  Persia.     From  1888  to  1840  he  officiated  at 

eminent  French  merchant  residing   on   that  Tiflis  as  member  of  the  Transcaucasian  adminis- 

island.    At  the  age  of  14  or  16,  he  was  sent  to  tration,  and  after  acting  for  some  time  as  com- 

Paris  for  his  education,  and  placed  under  the  mandant  of  the  fortress  of  Zamosz,  in  Poland, 

abb6  Sicard.     He  was  sent  first  to  a  private  he   returned   in  1844  to  the  Caucasus,  and 

boarding  school^  and  afterward  to  the  imperial  achieved,  in  Oct.  1840,  a  victory  over  Shamyl. 

lyceum,  where  be  graduated*    Boarding  in  the  In  Kov.  1847,  he  became  president  of  the  civil 

family  of  the  abb6  Bicard,  he  became  interested  government  and  of  the  administrative  council 

in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  after  of  Transcaucasia.    In  1863,  on  the  outbreak  4>t 

a  time  determined  to  devote  himself  to  their  the  war  with  Turkey,  he  was  called  upon,  by 

instraction.    He  accordingly  prepared  himself  the  old  Gen.  Woronzofi^  to  take  part  in  it.  'On 

fbr  the  work  by  taking  lessons  of  the  abb6  and  Dec.  1  of  the  same  year,  he  prevented  the 

of  M.  Laurent  Olero^and  when  M.  Clerc  came  to  Turks  from  invading  Armenia  by  defeating  the 

this  country  with  Dr.  Gallaudet,  Bebian  sue-  forces  under  Abdi  Pasha;  and  on  Aug.  6, 1864, 

oeeded  him  as  teacher.    Subsequently,  he  was  he  achieved  a  much  more  important  victory 

appointed  censor  of  studies.    This  office  he  fflled  over  Zarif  Pasha,  at  E6rak-dere,  although  the 

with  great  ability  from  1817  to  1826,  when  he  Turkish  army  was  over  40,000  strong,  and  his 

resigned  it  and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  own  only  about  20,000.    However,  he  incurred 

In  1819  he  had  received  the  prize  offered  by  censure  for  not  following  up  this  victory  by 

the  royal  academy  of  sciences  for  the  best  eulo-  marching  on  Ears,  and  in  1866  he  was  relieved 

gy  on  the  abb6  de  I'Ep^e.     Subsequently  he  from  his  command  by  Mouravieff,  and  returned 

wrote  several  other  biographies,  among  the  toTiflis,  to  resume  his  duties  as  president  of  the 

rest  one  of  the  abb6  Sicard.    In  1827  he  pub-  administration.    Subsequently,  he  baffled  Omar 

lished  a  "Manual  for  the  Praotical  Instruo-  Pasha^s  attempt  to  penetrate  into  Mingrelia, 

tion  of  Deaf  Mutes."    After  his  resignation,  he  and  for  a  short  time  he  again  replaced  Mou- 

visited  the  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  in  other  ravieff  in  the  command  of  &e  Caucasian  army, 

countries.  until  the  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief^ 

BEBUTOFF,  Wassiui  Ossipowttoh.  prince.  Prince  Bariatinski.    He  was  promoted  to  the 

a  Bu9sian  general,  born  in  1798,  the  daest  of  i  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1848,  and  of  gen* 

brothers,  who  have  been  more  or  less  connected  eral  ot  infantry  in  1867. 

with  the  Gaucasian  war.    Their  father  held  the  BECOAFIOO,  the  whia  hortenn$,  or  fig* 

office  of  treasurer  under  the  administration  of  pecker,  a  singing  bird  which  feeds  upon  insects, 

Prince  Julon,  in  Georgia;  the  grandfather  was  figs,  currants,  and  other  fruits,  and  belongs  to 

governor  of  Tiflis,  and  accompanied  Nadir  Shah  tiie  order  of  tyltiadm  (warblers),  and  is  found 

in  his  expedition  to  India.    f*or  some  centuries  in  some  English  and  even  Scotch  counties,  but 

past  we  find  the  family,  which  originally  came  chiefly  in  southern  Europe.    It  lias  a  voice  like 

from  Armenia,  occupying  a  high  podtion  among  a  nightingale,  lurks  shyly  in  the  thickest  foliage, 

the  princely  houses  of  Georgia.    Wassiui,  after  flies  with  singular  grace,  was  eaten  with  much 

having  completed  his  education  at  the  military  delight  by  the  ancient  Biomans,  and  still  is  one 

academy  of  St  Petersburg,  joined  in  1809  the  of  the  most  delectable  morceauz  on  Italian, 

army  in  the  Caucasus,  and  in  1812  accompanied  Grecian,  and  French  tables,  especially  in  Venice, 

the  Caucasian  governor-general,  Paulucci,  to  Their  usual  market  price  is  about  |1  apiece,  but 

Livonia,  where  he  took  a  part  in  the  operations  they  frequently  sell  as  high  as  |8  and  |6.    An 

against  the  French.    In  1817  he  acted  as  acyu-  annual  feast  made  on  bec^cos  is  called  Becca- 

tant  of  the  Bussian  plenipotentiary.  Gen.  Jer-  flcata.    The  term  beccafico  is  applied  on  conti« 

xpoloff,  on  his  misnon  to  Persia,  on  which  occa-  nental  Europe,  rather  indiscriminately,  to  differ- 

aion  his  familiarity  with  the  Persian  language  ent  kinds  of  sylvan  warblers,  when  tiiey  are  flat 

and  customs  proved  invaluable.    The  subjuga-  and  in  condition  for  the  table, 

tion  of  the  territory  Akoosha,  in  the  province  BECCAFUMI,  Domenico,  an  Italian  artist, 

of  Daghestan,  and  of  neighboring  places,  was  bom  at  Sienna,  in  1484,  died  at  Genoa,  March  18, 

due,  in  a  grcAt  measure,  to  his  exertions;  and  1649,  whose  real  name  was  Mecherino,  adopted 

after  having  been  raised,  in  1821,  to  the  rank  the  name  of  his  benefSMStor,  Beccafumi.  who, 

of  commandant  of  a  Mmgrelian  regiment,  he  struck  with  the  talent  which  he  displayea  while 

was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  ^e-  pursuing  the  humble  calling  of  a  shepherd  in 

ritia,  in  Transcaucasia,  which  office  he  held  fh>m  drawing  the  figures  of  the  sheep  upon  the  sand, 

1826  to  1827.    In  1828  he  distinguished  him-  pUiced  him  in  the  studio  of  a  Venetian..  He 

self  by  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  the  studied  at  Bome  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo 

storming  of  Akhalrikh,  in  Georgia ;  and  on  be-  and  Baphael,  and  on  his  return  to  Sienua,  exe- 

ing  appointed  commandant  of  tiiis  fortress,  he  cnted  a  number  of  bronze  statues  and  bass-re-- 
TOL.  m.- 
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Hefk,  and  the  moeaic  of  the  pavement  of  the  ions  broached  in  thia  book  became  thepropertj 
cathedraL  of  Europe,  and  produced  a  marked  impressioa 
BEOOARIA^  Cesajkb  Bonxbaha^  marquis  o^  upon  its  criminal  jurisprudence,  reforms  greater 
an  Italian  economist,  bom  at  MUan,  March  15,  or  lees  in  scope  being  soon  afterward  made  in 
1788,  died  Kov.  28, 1794.  His  education  com-  the  penal  codes  of  Russia,  Austria,  Tusoanj,  and 
menced  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Parma,  which  he  Denmark.  In  1768,  the  marquis  was  appointed 
left  at  the  age  of  17.  He  at  once  devoted  him-  to  a  professorship  of  public  law  and  economics 
self  to  the  study  of  CondUlac,  Helvetius,  and  at  Muan,  specially  created  and  endowed  for  that 
the  French  encydopcedists,  but  soon  found  his  purpose  by  Count  Firmiani,  then  governor  of 
master  in  Montesqutou,  whose  LeUre$  Persaiui  that  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  His  lee- 
are  said  to  have  revealed  to  him  his  vocation,  tures,  which  attracted  much  notice  at  the  time. 
His  first  work,  *'  Of  the  Abuses  of  the  Coinage  were  published  after  his  death  in  a  compilation 
in  the  State  of  Milan,  and  their  Remedies,"  was  of  Itafian  writings  on  political  economy.  He  is 
called  forth  in  1762  by  a  commercial  crisis,  an  advocate  ofthe2aMMs/at>e  system^  and  some 
Soon  afterward,  he  formed  a  literary  club,  from  striking  coincidences  have  been  remarked  be* 
which  issued  in  1764  and  1765  the  Caffe^  a  tween  these  lectures,  both  in  style  and  doctrine, 
periodical  on  the  plan  of  the  "  Spectator."  and  Adam  Smithes  ^^  Wealth  of  Nations."  In 
Among  the  papers  contributed  by  Beccaria,  1771,  Beccaria  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
was  one  upon  style,  wherein  he  attempts  to  supreme  economic  council,  whence  he  was 
prove  that  all  men  may,  with  equal  culture,  be-  transferred  to  the  magistracy  of  state,  and  sub- 
come  equally  successful  in  literature.  The  first  sequently  to  the  board  for  reform  of  Uie  judicial 
portion  of  a  more  elaborate  work  in  support  of  code.  Such  of  his  state  papers  as  are  preserv- 
these  views  was  published  in  1770,  but  never  ed,  are  characterized  by  the  clearness  and  pre- 
completed*  The  essay  upon  crimes  and  punish-  cision  which  mark  all  their  author^s  writing 
menta,  printed  in  1764,  made  Beccaria^s  reputa-  In  one  of  them  it  is  for  the  first  time  propo^d 
tion.  ^'  Never  did  so  small  a  book,"  says  the  to  use  the  decimal  system  in  the  application  of 
Biographis  Uhivenellej  *^  produce  so  great  an  that  base  for  exact  measurement  which  is  de- 
efiecL"  It  went  through  numerous  editions,  rivable  from  the  celestial  bodies.  Beccaria, 
and  was  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  though  so  bold  as  a  writer,  was  exceedingly 
of  Europe,  including  modern  Greek.  Diderot  timid  as  a  man.  He  wrote  to  his  Mends  that, 
wrote  notes,  and  Voltaire  a  commentary  upon  ^'  although  he  was  the  apostle  of  liberty,  he 
it.  Baron  Qrimm  called  its  author  *^  one  of  the  preferred  not  to  be  its  martyr."  He  was  twice 
best  heads  in  Europe,"  and  spoke  of  his,  as  married  and  died  of  apoplexy.  His  grave  re- 
^  one  of  the  few  books  that  make  men  think."  mains,  it  is  said,  without  a  name  or  an  epitaph. 
The  academy  of  Bern  strudL  a  medal  in  honor  BECCARIA,  Giovanni  Battzsta,  an  Itali^m 
of  the  marquis,  and  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  mathematician  and  chemist,  bom  at  MondovL, 
offered  him  an  honorable  station  at  her  court.  Oct  8, 1716,  died  at  Turin,  May  27,  1781.  Uo 
The  essay  upon  crimes  and  punishments  merits  taught  successively  in  the  universities  of  Rome, 
notice  as  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  modem  Palermo,  and  Turin.  The  experiments  of 
times.  It  is  more  valuable  as  a  criticism  upon  Franklin  had  at  this  time  called  the  attention 
existing  systems  of  penal  law,  and  a  statement  of  the  learned  to  the  phenomena  of  electricity, 
of  the  principles  which  should  guide  in  their  and  in  1753,  Beccaria  published  a  treatise  on 
reformation,  than  as  an  attempt  to  construct  a  natural  and  artificial  electricity,  which  was 
system.  Important  problems  in  the  ethics  of  highly  praised  by  Priestley.  His  subsequent 
crime  are,  however,  touched  upon,  principles  and  most  important  work,  DeW  eUttrieimno 
of  evidence  are  laid  down,  and  the  spheres  of  arti/Uiale,  was  translated  into  English  by 
Judges  and  legislators  respectively  are  discrim-  Franklin  himself.  In  1759  he  was  appointed 
inated.  Among  the  most  remarkable  chapters  by  the  Sardinian  government  to  measure  a  de- 
in  the  book  is  that  upon  torture,  wherein  tbe  gree  of  the  meridian  in  Piedmont,  and  publi:^h- 
practice,  then  in  vogue,  is  severely  ridiculed,  ed  the  result  of  his  labors  in  his  Oradtu  Tauri- 
"  The  problem  may  be  better  resolved,"  he  saya,  nemii.  He  also  wrote  many  small  treatises  on 
^'  by  a  mathematician  than  by  a  Judge,  and  may  electricity. 

be  thus  stated :  The  force  of  the  muscles,  and  BECCLES,    a   market   town    of  England, 

the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  an  innocent  founded  in  1869.    It  is  richly  ornamented  with 

person  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the  de-  sculpture,  and  contiuns  several  public  buildings, 

ffree  of  pain  necessary  to  make  him  confess  The  inhabitants  maintain  a  good  carrying  tnuie 

himself  guilty  of  a  given  crime."    In  another  in  coals  and  com,  and  are  extensively  engaged 

.chapter,  Beccaria  declares  himself  opposed  to  in  the  making  of  malt. 

capital  punishment,  and  argues  the  point  at  BECERRA,  Gaspab,  a  Spanish  sculptor  and 

length.    He  sums  up  his  book  with  the  follow-  fresco-painter,  bom  at  Baira,  in  Andalusia,  in 

ing^neral  theorem:  '*  That  a  punishment  may  1520,  died  1570,  studied  under  Michel  Angolo 

not  be  an  act  of  violence  of  one  or  of  many  at  Rome,  and  executed,  on  his  return  to  Madrid, 

against  a  private  member  of  society,  it  should  several  works  in  fresco  for  the  palace,  aud 

be  public,  immediate,  and  necessary ;  the  least  adomed  many  churches.    His  master-work  is  a 

possible  in  the  case  given ;  proportioned  to  ihe  statue  of  the  Virgin,  made  by  ord»t  of  Isa- 

4nime  and  determined  by  the  laws."    The  opin-  bella  de  Yaloia. 
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BEOHER,  Alvbid  JouiWi  one  of  the  pnn-  which  was  still  mora  strengihened  hf  the  pnb- 

cipal  leaden  in  the  Vienna  revolution  of  Oc-  lication  of  a  oomprehenaive   histoiy  of   the 

tober,  184d,  bom  at  Manchester,  in  England,  Anstrian  mint  and  currency.    On  the  formation 

in  1803,  and  shot  hj  order  of  the  Austrian  of  a  new  ci^inet  in  May,  1848,  he  became 

governm^t,  Kov.  28.  1848,  at  Vienna.    His  chief  secretary  of  Doblhof^  the  mimster  of 

&ther,  a  wealthy  English  merchant,  took  him  commerce.    In  September  of  the  same  year  he 

in  eaiiy  life  to  Germany,  where  he  stndied  law  was  impointed  member  of  the  states  council, 

at  Heidelbeig,  Grdttin^ui,  and  Berlin.    From  and  wnen  Doblhoff  withdrew  £rom  ofBce,  in 

political  eanses,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  October,  he  officiated  as  minister  until  Dec 

Fmanan  cpvemment,  and  was  for  some  time  sub-  1848. 

jected  to  mipriaonment    On  recovering  his  lib-  BEOHSTEIN,  Johank  Matthias,  a  German 

er^,  he  practised  law  for  some  time  at  Elber-  ornithologist  and  forester,  bom  at  Waltershau- 

feld,  and  edited  a  mercantile  p^>er  in  Oologne,  sen,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  in  1767,  died 

but  his  love  of  art  drew  him  to  Dfisseldori^  in  1822.    He  studied  theology  at  tiie  university 

where  he  remained  until  he  received  an  ap-  of  Jena,  but  his  tastes  led  hmi  to  the  pursuits 

g>intment  as  professor  of  music  at  the  Hague,  of  the  chase,  and  to  the  study  of  animals  and 
KBservicesin  that  capacity  obtained  for  him  a  plants.  Having  visited  the  most  celebrated 
call  to  his  native  country,  and  in  1840  he  en-  huntinff-grounds  of  (Germany  to  observe  the 
tered  upon  his  duties  as  professor  of  a  mumoal  methocb  practised  in  them,  he  opened  at  Kem- 
academy  in  London.  In  1845,  a  lawsuit  njde  note  a  school  of  forestry,  and  published  a  jour- 
it  necessary  for  him  to  visit  Vienna.  In  the  nal,  entitled  the  **  Diana,*^  devoted  to  hunting 
artistic  and  titerary  circles'  there,  Becher  was  intelligence  and  kindred  matters.  In  1800,  the 
in  his  element.  He  wrote  muncal  and  artistic  dnke  of  Saze-Meiningen  appointed  him  director 
criticisms  for  the  papers.  When  tiie  revolution  of  his  academy  of  mresti^,  and  placed  at  his 
of  1848  broke  out,  he  became  a  member  of  the  disposal  his  forests,  a  menagerie,  and  a  pheas- 
democratic  central  committee,  and  in  codpera-  antry.  Bechstein  left  many  works  upon  the 
tion  with  the  leaders  of  the  other  democratio  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  among 
committees,  he  edited  the  ''Radical,'*  a  paper  which  is  a  '^Natural  History  of  Ckrmany," 
which  existed  from  June  16, 1848,  until  the  espedaOy  valuable  in  the  department  of  omi- 
storming  of  Vienna.    After  WindischgTatz  got  ti^olo^. 

possession  of  the  city,  Becher  was  arrested,  Bi^HUANA  (in  the   singular  MoehuanOj 

sentenced  to  death  on  Nov.  22,  chiefly  upon  from  ehuancL  fne^  with  a  personal'  prefix),  a 

the  evidence  of  his  participation  in  the  publics-  widely  extended  people  in  southern  Africa,  oceu- 

tion  of  the  ^  Radical,'*  and  shot  on  the  morning  pying  the  southern  and  south-eastern  portion  of 

of  Nov.  28,  in  the  Stadtgraben,  before  the  Neu-  the  interior,  divided  into  numerous  tribes  which 

thor  in  Vienna.  closely  resemble  each  other  in  physical  features 

BECHER,  JoBAmrJoACBix^  German  chem-  in  manners,  customs,  and  superstitiona^  and 
ist,  bom  at  Spire,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  in  1685,  which  in  these  respects  are  distinguished, 
died  at  London  in  1682.  Although  he  had  to  though  not  stron^y,  from  their  eastern  neigh- 
struggle  with  many  adverse  circumstances,  he  bOTS,  the  Oafies.  Their  complexion  is  for  the 
acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  medicine,  most  part  a  coffee-colored  brown,  that  of  the 
physics,  and  chemistry,  became  professor  at  Barolong  tribe  being  the  lightest  They  are  of 
ICentx,  and,  in  1660,  imperial  councillor  at  Vi-  medium  size,  mnmetricslly  built,  and  have  the 
enna,  and  first  physician  to  the  elector  of  Ba>  crisped  woolly  hair  which  so  generally  marks  the 
▼aria.  His  attention  being  also  directed  to  negro.  They  are  of  a  gentle  and  unwarlike 
politico-economical  subject^  and  particularly  character,  and  thdr  numerous  feuds  rarely  have 
to  the  means  of  increadng  tne  revennes  of  the  a  bloody  issue.  Their  weapons  are  only  a  light 
state,  he  contributed,  whue  at  Vienna,  greatly  spear  and  a  short  shield,  and  th^  are  often  sub- 
to  the  establishment  of  several  manufactories,  a  jected,  without  offering  much  resistance,  by 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  an  Indian  company,  tiieir  warlike  neighbors,  the  Eoranas  and  Oaf- 
Bat  the  jealousy  of  some  members  of  the  Aus-  fres.  Tet  they  are  intelligent,  manifest  a  love 
trian  government  frustrated  all  his  efforts.  This  of  independence,  and  surpass  the  Gafies  in 
jealoQ^  he  also  experienced  at  Mentz,  Munich,  diligenoe  and  snU  in  mannsl  labor.  Slavery 
and  in  Wftrsburg,  and  he  betook  himself  to  luudly  exists  among  them.  They  are  rich  in 
Baariem;  but  new  misfortunes  forced  him  to  sheep  and  goats^  but  possess  fewer  homed  cattle, 
seek  refrige  in  London,  where  he  died.  He  which,  however,  especially  cows,  they  prize  very 
was  a  man  of  original,  but  irregular,  genius.  hkUy.    Where  the  soil  permits  it  is  diligently 

BECHER,  SnoFimiD,  an  Austrian  political  ciutivated,  and  some  of  the  tribes  have  con- 

eoonomist^  bom  Feb.  28, 1806,  at  Plan,  in  Bohe-  siderable  industry.    They  have  some  notion  oi 

mia.  He  stndied  law,  entered  the  publio  service,  deity,  but  temples,  idols,  priests,  and  consecra- 

and  in  1886  became  professor  of  history  and  geog-  ted  objects  are  almost  wholly  wanting^  though 

raphy  at  ViemuL    His  **  Manual  for  the  Study  monkeys,  snakes,  and  crocodiles  are  sometimes 

of  History,''  which  speared  in  1888,  and  his  worshipped.    They  affirm  that  they  originally 

"General  Geography,''  for  the  use  of  schools,  sprang  from  a  cave,  which  is  still  pointed  out 

which  appeared  in  1842,  and  kindred  publica-  in  the  Bakoni  country,  and  where  the  foot> 

ti(ms|  contribated  to  increase  his  reputation,  marks  of  the  first  man  may  be  still  seen  in  the 
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rooks.    Thdr  fidth  in  the  sopernBtiind  power  along  the  riven  Kotiuni  and  Hariqna,  and  who 

of  a  daes  of  wizards,  termed  rain-makers,  one  have  saffered  from  the  Boers ;  and  the  Balaka 

of  whom  at  least  is  foond  in  every  tribe,  they  who  are  not  of  Beohnana  stock,  but,  like  the 

shai^  with  the  other  peoples  of  sonthem  Africa,  bnshmen  of  the  Hottentot  race,  live  scattered 

Polygamy  exists  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  among  various  tribes,  and  are  generally  de- 

oircomci^on  is  a  general  usage.    Christian  mis-  spised.    Under  the  name  of  Bakalahari,  the 

sionaries  have  obtained  access  to  several  of  the  Balaka  dwell  in  great  numbers  in  Hie  Kalahari 

most  western  tribes,  and  by  their  influence  the  forest    The  Bayeye,  who  dwell  upon  the  bor- 

women,  who  formeriy  performed  all  the  agricul-  ders  of  Lake  Nf^i,  are  also  to  be  distinffnished 

taral  work,  have  been  relieved  from  the  heavier  from  the  Beohuana.    The  latest  and  ftmest  in- 

tasks,  only  the  labor  of  hoeing,  driving  away  formation  concerning  the  tribes  of  sonthem 

birds,  reaping,  and  winnowing  now  falling  to  Africa  is  contained  in  the  ''  Traveb  and  Re- 

them.    Tbe  government  of  the  Bechuana  is  both  searches"  of  Livingstone, 

monarchical  and  patriarchal,  and  of  a  mild  BECK,  David,  also  Bxik,  a  Dutch  portrait 

character.    Every  tribe  has  its  chief  or  king,  painter,  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  Vandyke, 

who  resides  in  the  largest  town,  and  is  held  ix>m  at  Amheim  in  1621,  died  at  the  Hagne  in 

sacred  by  reason  of  his  hereditary  right  to  that  1666.    He  painted  with  so  much  rapidly,  that 

office.     Under    these   chie&  are  the    heads  Charles  I.  of  En^and,  who  employed  hum,  ex> 

of  particalar  districts  and  villages,  and  again  claimed :  ^  Faith,  Beck,  I  beheve  yon  could 

under  these  are  the  fiott^  or  wealthy  men,  paint  riding  post'*    Queen  Christina  of  Swe* 

who   form    the   aristocracy   of   the   nation,  den  employed  him  in  painting  the  portraits  of 

The   power  of  the  princes    is    very  great  the  European  sovereigns  for  her  gallery,  bat 

but  is  limited  by  the  general  assembly,  called  chiefly  her  own  portraits,  which  were  then  cir- 

the  pieho^  of  the   subordinate   chieft.     The  oulated  all  over  Europe.  He  travelled  extensive- 

Bechuana  formeriy  extended  south  as  iiftr  as  1^,  and  while  once  in  Germany  he  was  taken 

the  Orange  river,  but  were  Uiere  met  and  so  ill  that  his  servants  thought  he  was  dead, 

driven  back  by  the  Hottentot  races.     At  a  and  prepared  him  for  the  grave,  while  they 

recent  period  the  Caffres  made  an  incurrion  cheered  themselves  up  in  this  melancholy  labor 

from  the  east  deep  into  the  Bechuana  territory,  by  resorting  to  the  bottle.    One  of  the  party 

devastated  the  country,  destroyed  cities,  many  poured,  in  a  frolic,  a  few  drops  of  wine  into  the 

of  which  had  a  population  of  20,000,  and  effect-  mouth  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  corpi^ 

ed  for  the  time  a  complete  political  and  social  of  his  master,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  corpse 

transformation.    Some  of  the  tribes  were  totid-  besan  to  revive  under  the  effect  of  the  wine, 

ly  annihilated.    More  recently  the  Boers^  or  and  was  gradually  restored  to  life.    When  be 

Duteh  settlers,  have  founded   establishments,  subsequently  died  at  the  Hague,  his  death  was 

one  of  which  is  known  as  the  Orange  River  ascribed  to  poison. 

republic,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Bechu-  BECK,  Qxoboi,  a  painter  and  ingenioas 

anas.    Among  the  most  important  and  best  writer,  bom  in   England  in  1749,  came  to 

known  of  the  Bechuana  tribes  are  the  Basuto,  America  in  1795,  died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Dec. 

which  is  the  most  easterly  of  them,  occupying  a  24,  1812.     He  was   appointed   professor   of 

table-land  to  the  west  of  the  Dridcenberg  moun-  mathematics  in  the  royal  academy  at  Woolwich 

tains,  partially  civilised  and  Christianized,  and  in  1776,  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  ability 

whose  capital,  Thaba-Bossiu,  has  a  population  in  that  department,  but  lost  the  office  for  not 

of  18,000 ;  the  Batlapi,  among  whom  mission-  discharging  its  duties.    After  coming  to  Amer- 

aries  have  had  the  greatest  success,  dwelling  in  ica,  he  was  employed  in  painting,  by  Mr.  Ham- 

a  parched  region,  almost  destitute  both  of  wood  ilton,  of  the  Woodlands,  near  Philadelphia.    He 

and  water,  on  the  borders  of  the  Ejilahari  de-  was  also  a  poet,  and,  beside  his  original  pieces, 

'aert,  with  Mamusa  for  their  capitol,  their  for^  translated  Anacreon  and  large  portions  of  Uu- 

mer  principal  city,  Lithaco,  being  now  depopu-  mer,  VimL  and  Horace, 

lated ;  the  Barolong,  dwelling  to  the  north  of  BECI^  Johk  BsoDHXAn,  an  American  phy- 

the  preceding,  formerly  powerful,  but    now  sidan,  bom  in  179^  died  at  Bhinebeck,  N.  Y., 

scattered  and  almost  extirpated  by  the  Caffres ;  April  9,  1861.     He  graduated  at  Colnmbia 

the  Bangwaketse,  dwelling  still  farther  to  the  college  in  1818,  at  ^e  head  of  his  class,  com- 

north,  in  a  beautiful,  fruitful,  and  well-culti-  menoed  practice  in  1817,  in  the  city  of  New 

vated  valley,  who  were  formerly  wealthy,  but  York,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction.    In  1826, 

have  suffered  seversly  from  the  incursions  of  he  was  appointed  professor  of  materia  medlca 

the  Caffres ;  the  Bahurutse,  dwelling  westward  and  botany  in  the  college  of  physicans  and  sar- 

fh>m  the  preceding,  in  one  of  the  finest  dis-  geons,  but  exchanged  it  for  that  of  medical  In- 

tricts  of  southern  Africa,  who  had  considerable  risprudence,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  Lis 

industry  in  agriculture  and  raising  cattle,  till  death.  He  publuhed  essays  on  medical  subjects, 

tbey  were  driven  by  the  Caffres  from  then-  and  was  associated  with  his  brother,  T.  Bomeyn 

country,  which,  in  1887,  was  taken  possession  Beck,  in  the  publication  of  the  great  work  on 

of  by  the  Boers ;  the  Batoana,  dwelling  on  the  ^  Medical  Jurisprudence." 

northern  coast  of  Lake  Ngami,  the  remnant  of  BECK,  Lewis  C,  a  disthsguished  American 

the  former  powerfhl  tribe  of  Bamanswato;  the  naturalist,  bom  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1800, 

JBakwain*,  who  oocupy  tiia  fine  hOly  regiona  died  at  Albany,  April  SI,  1868.    He  graduated 
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at  UnSan  ooD^ge,  in.  181T.  In  1880  he  was  ap  operiL  Ohriatiane  won  brilliant  laurels  as 
pointed  professor  of  chemistrr  and  natural  his-  OpheUa,  as  Luise^  and  Amelia,  in  Bobiller^s 
toiT  in  Rntgers  oollegja,  New  Brunswick,  K.  J.,  ^^  Intrigue  and  Love,"  and  **  Bobbers,"  and  in 
and  at  the  time  of  ms  death  was  professor  of  Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm, 
chemistrjT  in  the  Albanj  medioal  college.  His  BEOKEIR,  Fkbdinavd,  a  German  pastor, 
attainments  in  natural  historj  were  remariEable,  bora  about  1740  in  the  little  Westphalian  town 
and  he  published  works  on  chemistrj,  botany,  of  Grevenstein,  died  at  H5zter,  in  1810,  wrote. 
the  *^  Report  on  the  Mineralogy  of  New  York,"  while  canon  at  Paderborn,  various  educations 
and  an  account  of  the  aslt  springs  at  Sslina,  books  for  young  people,  which,  in  the  opinion 
which  appeared  in  1826.  of  his  eodesiasticiBd  superiors,  contained  thoughts 
BEOK,  Thsodbio  Romktn,  M.  D.,  LL  D.,  savoring  of  infidelity..  As,  at  the  same  lime,  he 
born  at  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  Aug.  11,  1791,  made  Mmself  obnoxious  to  them  by  his  advo- 
died  Nov.  1855.  He  graduated  at  Union  col-  oacy  of  reform  in  the  church,  he  was,  in  1796, 
lege  in  1807,  studied  medicine,  and,  in  1811,  convicted  of  heresy,  imprisoned  in  the  Francis- 
opened  an  office  at  Albany.  In  1815  he  was  can  convent  of  Paaerborn,  and  after  having 
i^pointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medidne  effected  his  escape  from  prison  through  the  as- 
and  lecturer  on  medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  dstance  of  the  numerous  friends  which  the 
collegs  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  west-  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  had  made 
ern  district  of  New  York.  In  1817,  finding  his  for  him  Uiroughout  Germany,  he  remained 
health  felHnff,  he  relinquished  general  practice,  under  the  ban  of  ezcommnnicaUon  xmtil  1806, 
and  accepted  the  appointment  of  principal  of  when  he  was  restored  to  his  previous  portion, 
the  Albany  academy,  over  whidi  ne  presided  BEOKER,  Gottfidsd  Wilhxuc,  a  Leipsio 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  still  phyucian  and  writer,  born  Feb.  82, 1778,  died 
retained  his  medical  professorship,  and  was  for  Jan.  17,  1854.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
several  years  president  of  the  state  medical  practice  of  his  profession  and  to  the  publication 
society,  but  exchanged  it  for  that  of  medical  of  medical  writings,  until  1888,  when  he  turned 
jurisprudence.    Dr.  Bedc  was  esrnest  in  the  to  belles-lettres  literature,  to  the  study  of  his- 

n notion  of  all  philsnthropio  enterprises ;  the  tory,  and  modem  languages,  in  which  he  had  al- 
and dumb,  the  blind,  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  readv  acquired  some  reputation.  He  trans- 
owe  much  to  his  jsealous  labors  in  their  behall  latea  into  German  some  of  Cooper's  novels,  and 
His  paper  on  the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Silvio  PeUioo's  Le  mie  prigionL  By  his  literaiy 
exerted  a  powerihl  effect  in  infiuencing  the  ac-  labors  he  accumulated  |i40,000,  to  which  his 
tion  of  the  state  legislature,  to  liberal  measures  son,  Karl  Fwdinand,  the  organist,  added  a  house 
for  their  education.  He  was  one  of  the  man-  of  the  value  of  $7,000,  appropriating  the  whole 
agersoftheNew  York  state  lunatic  asylum,  from  amount  to  the  establishment  of  an  education- 
its  oi^ganization,  and  for  the  last  year  of  his  al  and  charitable  institution  for  the  blind  at 
life  the  president  of  the  board.    In  1849,  on  Leipsic. 

the  death  of  Dr.  Brigham,  he  became  the  edi-  BECKER,  Jomosns  Phuifp,  a  German  demo- 
tor  of  the  ^  American  Journal  of  Insanity,''  and  crat,  bom  at  FTankenthal,  in  the  Rhenish  pala- 
continued  in  charge  of  it  for  4  years.  Although  tinate,  March  19, 1809.  His  lather  was  a  car- 
Dr.  Beck  wrote  much,  the  greater  part  of  his  penter,  and  he  himself  a  brush-maker.  He 
published  writings  were  in  the  form  of  address-  received^  however,  a  respectable  education,  and 
ee,  reports,  and  contributions  to  scientific  Jour-  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  of 
nals,  and  he  will  be  chiefly  known  to  posterity  1880,  he  became  a  contributor  to  Siebenpfeiffer's 
by  his  great  work  on  the  *^  Elements  of  Medical  radical  paper,  Wetthot&n,  He  became  mvol  ved 
Jurisprudence,"  the  ablest  contribution  to  this  in  troubles  with  the  government;  he  was  ar- 
diffieult  subject  yet  given  to  the  world  in  the  rested,  and  even  after  he  had  recovered  his 
Engltsh  tongue.  liberty,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Bern,  in 
HEOKER,  CmasnAinB  Amaux  Luisx,  a  Switzerland,  where  he  entered  into  business, 
Weimar  actress,  born  1777,  died  about  1796,  while  at  the  same  time  he  continued  to  write 
admired  by  Wieland,  extolled  by  Iflfland,  im-  for  the  local  radical  Journals.  In  acknowledg- 
mortalixed  through  Goethe's  ^^Euphroeyne."  ment  of  his  services,  during  1846,  the  authori- 
She  created  such  an  enthusiasm  among  the  ties  of  Bern  conferred  upon  him  the  rights  of 
kaMuh  of  the  Weimar  theatre,  that  many  citizenship.  In  the  autumn  of  1847,  when  the 
of  the  audience  drew  portraits  of  her  during  Sonderbund  war  broke  out  he  officiated  as  field- 
the  performance,  and  her  life  and  genius  are  secretary,  and  subsequently  as  a^utant  of  the 
invested  with  peculiar  romantic  interest  from  Swiss  general,  Ochsenbein.  In  1848  he  formed 
the  remarkable  brsvity  of  her  career,  since  a  volunteer  corps,  and  took  part  in  the  Baden 
she  died  before  she  was  20.  Her  development  revolution ;  the  defeat  of  Hecker  compelled  him, 
was  singularly  precocious ;  the  duchess  Amelia,  however,  to  return  to  Switzerland.  At  Hnnin- 
herselil  painted  her  in  oU  before  she  wss  10.  een  he  organized  a  defensive  league.  He  col- 
She  made  her  debut  as  the  <^  Niece,"  in  Goethe's  kcted  a  body  of  Germans  and  Swiss  to  assist 
Oromhophta  (her  most  successful  r61e),  before  Kazrini  and  the  other  Italian  liberal  leaders, 
she  was  15,  and  was  married  soon  afterwtfd.  but  this  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  French 
She  left  one  daughter,  who  is  the  present  Mad-  government^  which  stopped  the  progress  of  his 
ame  Werner,  the  prima  donna  of  the  Leipsio  force  after  its  arrival  at  Marseilles.    He  was  on 
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the  point  of  prooeeding  himfdf  to  Italj,  with  bom  at  Orefeld  in  D«c.  1801 ;  serred  in  the 

some  fellow-sjnipathizen.  when  the  freui  out-  PnusiAn  diet ;  in  1848  became  a  member  of 

break  in  Baden  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  the   Frankfort   parliament,    and   minister  of 

Garlsnihe,  where  he  arriTed  Maj  17,  1849.  finance  of  the  so-called  German  empire  undtr 

He  took  the  command  in  a  Bkirmiah  on  Jnne  the  arohdoke  John ;  was  invited  to  become 

26,  near  Dnrlach,  and  fonght  bravely  there  and  prime  minister  of  Pmasia,  bat  declined ;  re- 

elsewhere.     When  the  forces  of  the  united  signed  his  seat  at  Frankfort  in  Maj,  1S49. 

German  governments  crushed  the  movement,  owing  to  unwillingness  to  participate  in  aiij 

Becker  returned  to  Switzerland.    Subsequently  extreme  measures;  served  aflerwtfd  in  the 

he  settled  at  Geneva,  devoting  himself  again  to  parliament  at  Erfhrt,  and  in  the  fid  Prus'Lin 

industiial  and  commercial  pursuits.    In  con-  chamber,  and  withdrew  to  private  life  whoo 

junction  with  Esselen,  he  published  at  (Geneva,  ManteuffePs  administration  refistablisbed  the 

m  1849,  a  history  of  the  revolution  in  which  old  order  of  things, 

he  had  taken  part  BEOKET,  Thomab  a,  archbishop  of  C&nt^r- 

BEOS[£R,  KAML  FmxDRiOH,  a  German  his-  bury,  the  Saxon  hero,  priest,  and  martyr  of 

torian,  bom  in  Berlin,  in  1777,  died  March  16,  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  bom  in  be- 

1800.    He  wrote  a  universal  history,  intended  don  in  1119,  or,  according  to  some  writers, 

more  particularly  for  young  x>eople  and  for  Dec.  SI,  1117,  assassinated  at  Ganterburr,  I  ><x'. 

teachers,  but  as  he  completed  only  the  first  9  29,  1170.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  and  s 

volumes,  a  different  tendency  was  ingrafted  Syrian  lady,  whose  union  was  brought  about  i: 

upon  the  work  by  Woltmann,  who  wrote  the  the  following  extraordinary  manner :  Gilber; 

10th,  and  by  Menzel,  who  added  the  11th  the  father  of  Thomas,  having  gone  to  tbe  Ii  > 

and  12th  volumes.    In  1846,  the  history  was  Land,  in  the  second  crasade,  was  made  a  prxc- 

brought  out  in  a  still  more  complete  form,  in  er ;  but  while  in  durance,  a  Syrian  damRl.  ^>*' 

14  volumes,  by  Loebell,  of  Berlin.    Although  coming  enamored  of  him,  and  being  convcrt^i 

the  work  presents,  in  its  present  shape,  a  more  bv  him  to  Christianity,  contrived  to  effect  U' 

scientific  and  elaborate  character,  yet  Becker's  liberation,  after  which,  with  little  chivalrv  or 

original  edition  is  still  the  most  popular  in  gratitude,  the  Saxon  cmsader  returned  hv^i 

schools  and  among  teachers.  as  best  he  might,  leaving^  the  lady  by  tbe  ^^a 

BECKER,  NiKOLAUB,  a  German,   bom  in  banks  of  Tyre.    But,  with  a  love  and  i&i^ 

Prussia,  in  1816,  died  Aug.  28, 1846,  celebrated  stronger  than  tiiat  of  the  deserted  Carthagini^ui 

by  a  national  song,  written  in  1840,  SU  iolUn  queen,  tbe  fair  Saracen  followed  her  recredL*. 

inn  nieht  haben,  den  /reien  deuUchen  Sheinr^  lover,  and,  although — so  runs  the  legend-^^^^ 

''  They  shall  not  have  it,   tbe  free  German  knew  but  two  words  of  any  European  langiiti:re, 

Rhine  I  '*    This  song  became  very  oopular,  and  tbe  names  of  her  lover  and  of  the  city  where 

the  king  of  Prussia  gave  Becker  the  means  to  he  dwelt,  by  tbe  repetition  of  those  two  w('r<k 

complete  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  "London"  and  "Gilbert,''  and  by  the  di>r!aT 

and  his  success  made  him  believe  that  he  was  of  her  tears,  her  beauty,  her  jewels,  and  i^"' 

a  poet,  which,  however,  he  was  not.  gold,  she  at  length  made  her  way  to  the  al- 

BECKER,  Rudolf  Zaoharias,  a  popular  ready  famous  metropolis,  and  there,  with  v^lj- 
writer,  who  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  deserved  good  fortune,  fonnd  her  GObert,  M^ 
German  people,  bom  at  JErfurt,  April  9.  1762,  fiw  and  willing  to  reward  her  undoubting  tnti 
died  March  28,  1822.  He  first  became  knovm  by  taking  her  to  his  home  and  to  his  heart- 
by  an  essay  on  the  theme,  ^  Is  it  useful  to  de-  Of  so  strange  a  union  Thomas  was  the  offsprii ;; 
ceive  the  people  ?  "  which  gained  a  prize  from  but,  if  possible,  his  own  fortunes  were  str:in£re: 


ment.*^    In  1782  he  took  charge  of  a  school  at  death  of  his  father,  he  was  admitted  into  the 

Dessau,  and  published  a  Joumal  for  youth.    A  family  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterburr, 

work  in  2  vols.,  entitled  ^  A  little  book  of  need-  and,  with  his  permission,  went  to  the  contini  u; 

ful  Help,  or  Instructive  Tales  of  Joy  and  Sor-  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  civil  and  canoQ 

row  in  the  village  of  Mildheim,"  became  such  a  law.    He  attended  the  lectures  of  Gratian  &t 

favorite  with  the  public  that  over  600,000  copies  Bologna,  and  of  another  celebrated  professor  at 

were  soon  disposed  of.    He  also  produced  oUier  Auxerre.    Conceming  his  early  life  littlo  more 

works  and  Journals,  and  the  extensive  transao-  is  known ;  but  it  is  recorded  that  his  first  ap- 

tions  in  them  led  him,  in  1797,  to  set  up  a  pub-  peorance  at  tiie  court  of  Henry  was  m&do  id 

lishing  and  bookselling  esUblisbment  at  Gotba,  the  humblest  guise,  bearing  his  fortunes  on  iii> 

which  is  still  continued  by  his  son.    On  Nov.  back,  in  the  shape  of  not  too  sumptuoos  a  g'^^^'j 

80,  1811.  he  was  arrested  by  Davoust,  on  sus-  riding  a  spavined  jade  with  galled  withers^"' 

picion  of  conspiring  against  Ni^leon,  and  im-  bare  ribs,  which  moved  the  insolent  mirtn  oi 

prisoned  at  Magdeburg,  till  April,  1818.    On  the  Norman  courtiers.    He  soon,  however,  od- 

thia  imprisonment  he  wrote  a  book,  whidi  still  tained  high  favor  with  the  king,  who,  it  ^^ 

has  a  historical  value.  aUeged,  was  in  some  sort  under  obligation  ^^j 

BEOKERATH,  Hbsmahk  von,  a  Qemvf  him,  as  if  he,  acting  as  agent  for  Theobald,  h»a 

•tataaman  of  the  liberal  conservative  school,  obtained  from  tbe  pope  letters  prohilHtoi7  ^ 
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the  ooronation  of  Eostajoe,  the  son  of  Btephea    and  Aorimonionfl  on  both  sides ;  Jodgments  were 
of  Blois,  which  prohibition  nltiroatelj  led  to    obtained,  and  fines  and  imprisonments  decreed 
the  saocesBion  of  Henrj  himself  to  the  throne,    against  Becket;  but,  treating  them  all  with 
However  this  may  be,  in  1168  he  was  appoint-    contempt,  he  held  laws,  king,  and  courts  at 
ed  high  chancellor  and  preceptor  of  Prince    defiance :  appealing  to  the  pope  against  Henrj, 
Hennr— afterward  King  Henry  IIL. — ^beingtho    and  ^aily  persoiully  braving  the  monarch, 
first  Englishman  called  to  any  high  ofilce  after    fiioe  to  face,  in  his  own  presence  chamber.    At 
the  oonqnest.    From  this  time,  he  became  the    length,  however,  all  his  snfi&agan  bishops,  ex- 
intimate  associate,  boon  companion,  and  £imiliar    cept  Jocely  n  of  Salisbmy,  and  William  of  Nor- 
friend  of  the  king,  whose  private  boors,  as  weU    wich,  appealing  against  him,  in  the  king's  be- 
as  his  most  secret  counsels,  he  shared,  and  of   hal^  to  Aome.  and  the  barons  of  the  realm 
whom  he  was  no  less  the  master  of  the  revels    having  orderea  his  apprehension  and  imprison- 
than  the  keeper  of  the  conscience  and  the  purse,    ment,  he  escaped,  under  a  feigned  name,  to 
In  1162,  on  the  death  of  Theobald,  he  was  or-    Kormandy.    Here  he  continued  nearly  7  years, 
dained  priest,  having  been  before  only  in  dea-    in  a  sort  of  honorary  exile,  the  pope  declining 
con's  orders,  and  Uie  next  day  consecrated    to  insist  on  his  restoration  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.    So  soon  aa  he  ob-    bury,  but,  after  2  years,  appointing  him  to  the 
tained  what   had   evidently  been,  from  the    rich  abbey  of  Senon,  which  exasperated  Henry 
beginning,  the  object  of  his  aim,  tne  primat^-    to  such  a  degree  that  he  issued  letters  of  confis- 
of  England,  he  at  once  threw  aside  the  robes  of    cation  and  banishment  against  all  the  kindred, 
the  courtier,  and  assumed  the  hair-cloth  ahirt    male  and  female,  of  Becket,  and  caused  them  all 
of  the  austere  prelate.    The  very  year  after    to  be  transported  and  discharged,  penniless,  only 
his  consecration,  he  repaired  to  the  general    with  the  clothes  in  which  they  stood,  at  the  gates 
council,  which  was  held  by  Pope  Alexander    ofhis  episcopal  residence.  In  retaliation  for  this, 
in.,  at  Tours,  and  complained  to  him  of  the    Becket  procured  from  the  pope,  first  the  ex- 
infringement  of  the  r^^hts  of  the  dersy  by  the    commumcation  of  the  bishops  who  had  rebelled 
laity  of  England,  which  he  professed  himself    from  his  authority ;  then  that  of  all  those  who 
resolute  to  restore.     Then  commenced  that    had  signed  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  or 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  primates,    submitted  to  them ;  and,  lasUy,  that  of  the 
backed  by  the  utramontane  power  of  the  pope,    kins  himself  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eng- 
and  the  kings  of  En^^d,  supported  by  tiie    land,  in  case  he  should  refuse  to  reinstitute  him 
awords  of  the  barons,  and  generally  by  the    in  his  dignities.    While  the  interdict  was  yet 
national  feeling  of  the  English,  which  continued    in  suspense,  Henry  II.,  who  was  resident  in  his 
more  or  less  powerfully  to  disturb  the  .king-    Korman   dominions,  determined  to  have  his 
dom,  during  tlie  reigns  of  aJl  the  Norman* mon-    son  crowned  Henry  HI.  of  England,  during  his 
archs,  until  tlie  church  of  Rome  in  England  waa    own  lifetime,  and  issued  orders  to  this  effect 
finally  abandoned  by  Henry  YHL,  in  the  16th    to  the   archbishop  of  York,  who,  during  the 
oentury. — ^But  ambitions  and  aUe  as  Becket    suspension  of  the  primate,  performed  his  offices 
was,  he  was  met  by  one  almost  as  politic  and    as  the  first  English  ecclesiastic.    Letters  pro- 
able  as  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England,  and    hibitory  were  immediately  issued  from  Rome, 
as  resolute  to  maintain,  as  was  the  other  to    forbidmng  the  consecration  of  the  prince ;  but 
assail^  his  prerogatives,  and  tiie  laws  of  his    whether,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  they  arrived 
realm.    The  first  point  at  issue  was  the  lia-    too  late,  or  whether  the  English  bishops  coin- 
bility  of  the  clergy  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary    cided  with  the  nation  against  foreign  ecclesias- 
courts,  and  held  amenable  to  the  ordinary  laws,    tical  control,  they  were  of  no  avail,  as  Henry 
of  the  land ;  and  this  point  was  decided  by  the    HI.  was  duly  crowned,  with  or  without  the 
celebrated  **  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,*' passed    consent  of  Uie  pope,  at  Westminster.     Henry 
in  1164,  which  have,  since  that  time,  oeen  the    II.  found,  however,  that  Louis  of  France  was 
law  of  the  land.    These  constitutions,  at  first,    intermeddling  in  the  matter,  and  that,  in  case 
Becket  avowed  that  he  would  never  accept,  or  '  of  the  prommgation  of  the  interdict,  he  would, 
accept  only  with  some  such  clause  of  reservation    not  improbably,  follow  it  up  by  a  declaration 
— intended   to  neutralize  the  acceptance — as    of  war ;  wherefore  he  considered  it  the  better 
$cU9o  ardine  $uo,  or  saho  hanore  Dei.    But  at    policy  to  mi^Le  up  the  differenee,  and,  Becket 
lengthy  after  much  hesitation,  he  swore  to  ob-    condescending  to  go  through  some  form  of  sub- 
serve them,  although,  immediatelv'idfterwiu^    mission,  to  reinstate  him  in  his  primacy,  and 
confessing  that  he  had  conunitted  a  crime  in    restore  to  him  his  '^pristinate  state,  and  digni- 
doing  so,  he  declared  himsetf  in  a  state  of    ty,"  as  tiie  old  chronicle  has  it.    At  the  first 
penance,  and  suspended  himself  from  the  per-    meeting  of  conciliation,  at  Freitville,  on  the  bor- 
formance  of  hb  ecclesiastical  functions,  untU    dersofTouraine,  in  1170,  when  Becket  tendered 
he  should  be  absolved  by  the  pope.    Shortiy    the  Idss  of  peace  to  the  king,  ^^  I  give  it  to  you," 
after  receiving  this  absolution,  Becxet  again  iTe-    he  said, "  taho  hanare  2>0»."  The  rage  of  Henry 
ceded  from  his  admission  of  obedience,  and,    can  be  imagined,  as  this  very  phrase  of  reser- 
being  threatened  with  sundry  legal  proceedings    vation  had  been  the  bottom  of  the  original  dif- 
in  the  king's  courts,  attempted  to  esci^  over    ference ;  but  he  dissembled  his  indignation,  and 
seas,  but  was  driven  back  by  stress  of  weather,    despatched  him  home  with  letters  to  his  son. 
From  this  time  the  struggle  became  more  bitter    ordering  his  reinstatement  in  peace  to  all  his 
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dignitiefl  and  properties,  and  oommanding,  also,  Argument^  debate,  reftuaL  high  wordai  and 

Uie  restoration  to  all  his  clerks  and  others,  who  fieroe  recrimination  fdlowecL    The  archbishop 

left  England  on  his  behdf,  of  all  their  confis-  was  cool,  hanghty,  nnbending,  and  insolent  in 

cated  properties.    Scarcely,  however,  had  he  his  very  calmness ;  the  knights,  fiery,  untamed, 

entered  the  realm,  before  he  proceeded  at  once,  and  as  nnnsed  to  meet  resistance  as  they  were 

in  virtne  of  his  office,  to  suspend  the  ardibiahop  impotent  to  control  their  own  fierce  tempers, 

of  York,  and  all  tiie  other  prelates  who  had  Whether  the  deed  were  premeditated  from  the 

assisted  in  the  coronation,  from  every  office  of  first  or  not,  they  acted  ever  with  the  coolest  de- 

their  episcopal  dignities,  having  provided  him-  liberation.    As  they  rushed  out  to  arm  them- 

sdf  with  a  papfd  rescript  fiuly  empowering  selves,  they  order^  the  monks  to  keep  him 

him  to  do  so.    The  suspended  prelates  were  forthcoming,  that   he  should  not  flee  awaj. 

the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  bishops  of  "What  I"  quoth  the  archbishop,  "think  ye  that 

London,  Sdisburv,  Exeter,  Chester,  Rochester,  I  will  flee  away?    Nay;  neither  for  the  kin^ 

St.  Asaph,  aud  T«iandaff,  beside  the  others  who  nor  for  any  man  alive  will  I  stir  one  foot  from 

had  assbted  at  the  coronation.    Thereupon  the  you.*^    ^  No,*'  said  they,  "  thou  shalt  not  avoid 

officers  of  Henry  IIL  commanding  him  in  the  though  thou  wouldst ;"  and  so  they  departed 

king's  name  to  absolve  the  excommunicated  in  high  clamor  of  words.    The  archbishop  fol- 

bishops,  he  consented  to  do  so,  on  their  making  lowed  them  out  of  the  chamber  door,  crying 

anbmission,  and  swearing  to  abide  by  all  the  after  them,  "  Here,  here,  here  shall  yon  find 

commands  of  the  pope.     The  bishops,  how-  me,"  laying  his  hand  upon  his  crown.    Then 

ever,  refusing  to  take  any  oath  of  the  kind,  the  4  barons  went  out  and  armed  themselves 

without  the  king's  consent,  he  remained  obdu-  complete  in  mail,  with  their  shields  hung  about 

rate,  and  the  prelates,  crossing  the  sea,  carried  their  necks,  and  their  two-handed  swords  and 

their  grievances  direct  to  the  foot  of  Henry's  battle-axes.    It  was  about  evensong  when  they 

throne.    In  the  mean  time,  Becket  set  out "  to  returned,  and  the  archbishop  was  in  the  cathe- 

visit  the  young  king  at  Woodstock,  but  was  dral,  whither  he  had  passed  by  a  back  entrance, 

met  by  messengers^  who,  in  the  king's  name,  not  as  a  fugitive  from  danger,  but  aa  a  priest  per- 

oommanded  him  to  proceed  no  further,  but  to  forming  his  appropriate  duty.    The  palace  gate 

return  to  his  church.    He  accordingly  returned  was  shut,  but  they  forced  their  way  in  by  an  or- 

to  Kent,  and  there  made  preparation  to  cele-  chard,  through  an  open  window,which  gave  them 

brate  the  season  of  Ohristmas,  which  was  ap-  access  to  the  cloisters,  and  thence  to  the  church, 

groaohing."-— The  old  king,  Henry  11.,  was  where,  when  they  entered,  he  was  engaged  with- 
olding  high  festival  and  banquet  in  the  halls  in  the  rails  of  the  altar.  They  were  reluctant,  at 
of  Rouen,  when  the  excommunicated  prelatea  first,  to  slay  him  in  that  holy  place,  and  Fitz- 
arrived,  bearing  the  tidings  of  their  own  die-  nrse  'struck  him  on  the  back  with  the  flat  of  his 
grace,  and  of  the  action  of  Becket;  adding  that  sword,  crying,  ^Fly,  priest,  fiy  1"  Then,  tnrn- 
Uie  primate  was  marching  to  and  fro  through-  ing  to  his  comrades,  he  cried,  ^^  Have  him  away 
out  the  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  armed  bands  to  the  threshold;  wo  may  not  slay  him  here.'' 
of  foot  and  horsemen,  and  was  stirring  up  the  ^  Here  or  nowhere,"  cried  the  danntless  priest, 
SflKon  churls  against  the  gende  blood  of  Nor-  seizing  the  rails  of  the  altar,  with  a  noble  cour- 
mandy.  Henrv  swore  his  fiivorite  oath,  *'By  age,  which  was  apart  of  his  nature.  All  the 
the  eyes  of  Grod,"  that  if  all  were  accursed  who  monks  had  fied,  with  one  exception,  a  stout 
had  consented  to  his  son's  coronation,  he  was  so  Saxon,  Edward  Grim,  his  crossbearer.  who 
himself  and  added  an  exclamation  of  passionate  stayed  to  die  with  his  master  if  he  could  not 
wonder  that,  among  all  his  knights  and  nobles,  save  him.  As  the  first  blow  of  a  two-handed 
he  had  not  one  who  would  rid  him  of  that  sword  was  daslied  at  the  prelate^s  head,  the 
shaveling.  Thereupon,  4  Norman  barons,  hasti-  sturdy  servitor  thrust  out  his  bare  arm  to  parry 
ly  leaving  the  presence,  swore  to  avenge  the  it|  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  was 
king,  and,  without  waiting  even  to  change  lopped  o£EJ  like  a  twig  by  a  woodman's  bill- 
their  banqueting  robes,  took  horse  and  took  hook,  and  fell  within  the  chanceL  Then  quick- 
ship,  and  on  the  5th  day  after  the  tidings  reach-  ly  the  work  of  blood  went  on.  Hugh  of  Mor- 
ed  Kouen  rode  into  Canterbury,  themselves  un-  ville  smote  him  on  the  head  with  a  mace,  and 
armed,  at  the  head  of  50  mail-dad  men-at-arms,  brought  him  to  his  knees,  and  the  thirsty  blades 
Th^r  names  were  Reginald  iltzurse  JKichard  le  of  the  others  met  in  the  skull  of  the  unflinching 
Breton,  Hugues  de  Morville,  and  William  de  martyr  to  his  faith.  The  cry,  **  Thus  perish  all 
TracL  On  entering  Oanterbury  they  aummon-  the  foes  of  the  gentle  Normans,"  reveals  the 
ed  the  sheriff  and  ordered  him  to  take  measures  true  intent  of  the  barons,  and  discloses  the  se- 
instantly  to  suppress  any  rising  in  the  town  cret  of  this  summary  execution.  It  was  not  so 
which  might  occur,  left  A  men-at-arms  at  the  much  the  bold  priest  defending  the  inmiunitics 
market-cross  to  overawe  the  people,  and  then  of  his  church,  assailing  the  prerogatives  of 
rode,  with  12  followers,  straight  to  the  bishop's  his  king,  whom  they  struck  down,  as  the 
palace.  Becket  was  at  table  when  they  enters  Saxon  who  dared  endeavor  to  uplift  the  caste 
ed,  and  commanded  him,  sternly  and  rudely,  on  of  his  degraded  Saxon  countrymen.  His 
peril  of  his  life,  to  raise  the  interdict  and  sus-  death,  as  such  deeds  ever  do,  advanced  his 
pension  of  the  bishops,  and  to  submit  himself  cause  more  than  the  longest  life  ever  vouchsaf- 
to  the  pleasure  of  hia  sovereign  lord,  the  king,  ed  to  man  oouki  have  donci  had  it  been  all  de- 
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voted  to  tbat  one  ob|6ct.    He  mB  tho  Bixon  NDOiutnDioe  stOl  more  yehement,  wUbh,  if 

martyr ;  oanonixed,  £e  beoeme  the  Sftxon  saiiit  not  actoally  written  by  Lord  Chatham,  was  en- 

— tfie  most  popular  of  all  the  eainti  in  England,  tirely  approved  by  him,  again  calling  for  a  dia- 

eapecially  among  the  lower  ordera,  to  whom  be  aohition  of  parliament;  still  oomplaining  of  se- 

waa  doably  endured  by  his  Saxon  origin,  and  oret  inflnenoe,  oalling  for  the  dismiaaal  of  the 

by  his  cniel  and  oowiurdly  alanghter  at  the  ministiy,  and  strongly  animadverting  on  the 

hand  of  Normana.    Hia  shrines,  at  which  mir-  tenor  of  the  king's  mrmer  reply.     This  was 

adee  were  believed  to  be  wronght,  wero  the  presented  at  St  James's  in  state,  May  23, 1770, 

richest  shrines  in  En^and ;  and  it  was  the  gold  by  Lord  Mayor  Beckford,  attended  by  a  depu- 

sid  jewels  which  adorned  them — 3  large  oo^rs  tation.    In  compliance  with  custom,  a  copy  of 

ofwhich  were  carried  to  the  royal  treasury,  after  the  intended  address  had  been  provionalv  sent 

the  saint's  personid  property  had  been  forfeited  to  conrt,  so  that  the  royal  answer  might  be 

to  the  crown,  consequent  to  the  Jndgment  passed  prepared.    This  was  bri^  and  strong,  ropeating 

on  him  by  default,  for  non-appearance  in  court  the  king's  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in 

nearly  4  centuries  idfter  his  burial— 4hat  induced  which  he  had  been  addressed,  and  declaring 

the  rash  monarch,  Henry  VHL — not,  as  he  al-  his  sentiments  to  be  unchanged.    Instead  of  ro- 

leged,  the  dearo  to  deter  other  saints  from  fol-  tiring,  Beckford  stepped  forward,  asked  leave 

lowing  so  bad  an  example — ^to  proceed  against  to  say  a  few  words,  and,  king  and  courtiers 

him  for  treason  to  his  ancestor  of  some  14  gen*  being  alike  taken  by  surprise,   proceeded  to 

erations  before.  dedu^,  boldly  but  respectfully,  tnat  the  king 

BEOEFORD,  WnuAx,  an  English  politician,  had  no  subjects  moae  loyal  ormoro  affectionate 

bom  1690,  in  the  West  Indies,  died  at  Font-  thim  the  citizens  of  London,  and  concluded 

hill,  Wiltshire,  June  21,  1770.     He  possessed  thus:  ^^  Permit  me,  dre,  to  observe  that  whoever 

large  estates  in  Jamdca,  and  greatly  increased  has  already  darod,  or  shall  hereafter  endeavor, 

hia  property  by  commercial  pursuits,  in  the  city  by  fidse  insinuations  and  suggestions,  to  aUeo- 

of  London.    In  1746  he  was  rotumed  to  par-  ate  your  majesty's  affections  from  your  loyal 

liament  by  the  borough  of  Shaftesburr,  and  subjects  in  genend,  and  from  the  city  of  Lou- 

snbseouenUy  sat  for  London.    He  strongly  sup-  don  in  particular,  is  an  enemy  to  your  mijesty's 

ported  the  liberal  interest,  was  the  friend  and  person  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public 

adherent  of  Wilkes,  and  advocated  all  the  pop-  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitu- 

nlar  measures  brought  forward  in  his  tune,  tion,  as  it  was  established  at  the  glorious  rovo- 

Having  introduced  a  bill  to  provent  briberv  at  lution."     The  king  made  no  roply  to  this, 

elections,  which  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Horace  Walpole,  writing  the  next  day,  spoke 

Mr.  Thurlow  (afterward  lord  diancellor),  Mr.  of  **  my  loi^  mayor's  volunteer  speech,''  as 

Beckford  briefly  replied,  ^The  honorable  gen-  being  **  wondrous  loyal  and  respecnbl."    Mr. 

tleman  in  his  learned  discourse  first  gave  us  one  CHfford  declared  that  Beckford  ^^  never  uttered 

definition  of  corruption,  then  anotiier,  and  I  one  syllable  of  the  speech."     But  there  can  be 

thought  at  one  time  he  was  about  to  give  us  a  no  doubt  that  he  did  break  through  etiquette 

third ;  but,  pray,  does*he  imagine  that  there  is  a  and  mske  a  sharp  answer  to  the  king,  though, 

Mngle  member  of  this  house  who  does  not  as  Lord  Mahon  suggests,  *'  there  is  great  rea- 

know  what  corruption  ist"    He  was  succes-  scm  to  think  that  in  the  hurry  of  his  spirits  at 

nvelv  alderman,  sheriff,  and  lord  mayor  of  the  time  he  did  not  really  utter  all  that  he  in- 

London.    This  last  dignity  he  held  twice,  and,  tended  or  supposed."   He  informed  the  city,  two 

during  the  second  time  (in  l769-'70),  the  oc-  days  after,  that  he  had  spoken  the  words  now 

currence  took  place  which  has  chiefly  made  his  attributed  to  him,  and  his  conduct  was  ap- 

name  remembered.     The  city  of  London  has  proved  by  a  large  minority  of  the  common 

the  rig^t,  ei\joyed  bj  no  other  city  corporation  counciL    In  less  Uian  a  month  from  that  time 

in  England,  and  shared  only  with  both  houses  he  diea  from  a  violent  fever  into  which,  it  is 

of  parliament,  and  the  universities  of  Oxford  said,  his  blood  had  been  thrown  by  the  agita- 

and  Cambridge,  of  presenting  addresses  to  the  tion  of  his  mind.    The  city  voted  that  his 

king,  to  be  received  bv  his  m^esty  in  person  statue  should  be  placed  in  their  Guildhall,  with 

and  state.    When  Wilkes  waa  liberated  from  his  speech  to  the  king  engraved  on  the  pedestal, 

prison,  in  1770,  the  dty  of  London  presented  as  may  be  seen  to  this  day.     It  is  said  that 

a  series  of  addresses  to  George  IIL    First  was  Beckford  spoke  "what  was  prepared  for  him 

a  petition  for  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  by  John  Home  Tooke,  as  agreed  on  at  a  dinner 

and  protesting  against  every  vote  of  the  house  at  Ht.  G^rge  Bellas's,  in  doctors'  commons." 

of  commons   as  invalid,  since  it  had  expelled  Tooke  himself  claimed  the  authorship,  and  Mt, 

Wilkes  ;     then    a   remonstrance     yet    more  J.  W.  Croker,  in  a  note  on  Dr.  Johnson's  ques- 

atrongly  worded,  to  the  same  effect,  and  es-  tion,  "Where  did  Beckford  learn  English?" 

peoially  inveighing  against  "secret  andmaHsn  suggests:  "Perhaps  Beckford  said  something 

inflnenoe"  (that  of  Lord  Bute)  at  court    The  which  was    afterward    put  into   its    present 

king  replied  to  this,  as  advised  by  his  ministers,  shape  by  Home  Tooke."    It  is  pretty  clear  that 

in  terms  of  strong  displeasure.    The  house  of  Beckford  could  scarcely  have  made  the  speech 

commons,  in  a  resolution  passed  by  a  large  ma-  himself.    Lord  M^on  says  he  was  "  a  man  of 

Joritv,  condemned  the  language  of  the  city  to  neglected  education,  noted  in  the   house  of 

the  king.    Lastly,  aa  a  dunax,  came  a  second  ooBimona  for  Ids  loud  voice  and  fiialty  Latin." 
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BECEFORD,  Wiluak,  anthor  of  "  Yftihek,'*  Fonihill  abb^  rising  over  the  domain  wblcli  no 

the  only  legitimate  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  stranger  was  permitted  to  enter,  half  believed 

1760,  died  May  2, 1844.    He  inherited  from  his  that  its  lord,  who  dwelt  apart  from  mankind, 

father  an  income,  said  to  have  exceeded  (500,000  as  secluded  as  an  eastern  despot,  kept  oompan- 

a  year.    His  talents  were  precocious,  he  read  ionship  with  beings  of  nnearthlv  mould.    25uch 

deep,  and,  as  he  himself  relates,  was  capable  of  an  idea  was  possibly  aocountea  for  by  the  fact 

enduring  great  fatigue  and  prolonged  study,  of  Beckford's  having,  at  one  time,  attached  to 

Before  he  was  20  he  wrote  "  Biographical  Me-  him  a  hideous  and  emasculated  oriental  dwarf; 

moirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters,*'  published  in  such  as  is  frequently  found  in  the  households  of 

1780.    In  1783  he  married  Lady  Margaret  Gor-  Asiatic  princes.    By  his  equals  in  rank  he  was 

don,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Aboyne.    In  17B4  regarded  as  a  man  of  unconmion  talents  and 

he  wrote,  in  the  French  language,  the  most  re-  peculiarities.    On  Fonthill  he  poured  out  bU 

markable  of  his  works,  **  Yathek,"  an  eastern  riches  with  apparently  exhausUess  profusioa 

tale  of  wonder.    He  never  translated  it,  but  The  estate  and  abbey  cost  him  nearly  $2,0(mj,- 

there  subsequently  appeared  in  English  a  ver-  000.    He  began  the  erection  of  the  huge  fabric 

sion  which  he  approved  and  declared  to  be  in  1796,  and  it  was  11  years  before  he  moved 

faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  original.    In  1794  into  it    Many  anecdotes  are  t<^d  of  his  extra v- 

he  went  to  Portugal,  and  built  a  magnificent  agance  in  connection  with  its  progress,  no  ob- 

mansion  at  Cintra,  in  which  he  lived  for  several  stacle  ever  being  allowed  to  remain  in  his  way 

years,  but  which,  after  he  left  it,  was  suffered  for  one  moment  that  could  be  removed  by  nio- 

to  go  to  decay.    His  father  had  erected  an  enor^  ney.    Double  sets  of  hands  were  employed  to 

mous  pile  at  Fonthill,  at  a  cost  of  £150,000,  but  work  day  and  night,  in  hours  of  darkness  bj 

even  its  splendor  did  not  satisfy  the  prodigal  torchlight,  and  paid  so  high  for  their  labor  that 

inheritor  of  his  wealth,  and  this  palace  he  pro-  the  workmen  were  induced  to  quit  the  repairs 

ceeded  to  pull  down,  leaving  but  a  small  portion  going  on  at  Windsor  castle.    The  central  towt.'r 

of  it  remaining,  and  erected  Fonthill  abbey,  on  was  267  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a  lantern, 

which  he  spent  fabulous  sums,  and  which,  for  enclosed   with  single  sweeps  of  plate  glass. 

many  years,  remained  entirely  closed  to  tiie  When  the  tower  was  first  in  progress,  it  had  &t- 

public,  a  monument  of  mystery,  folly,  and  self-  tained  a  lofty  height,  and,  on  some  gala  day,  a 

ishness.    In  1822,  having  suffered  great  losses  largo  fiag  was  hoisted  upon  the  top  of  it.    The 

in  his  Jamaica  estates,  by  the  prospective  eman-  work  had  been  constructed  in  such  haste^  thax 

cipation  of  the  negroes,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  wind,  acting  with  great  force  upon  the  ban- 

Fonthill  abbey  to  Mr.  Farquhar,  and,  soon  after,  ner,  exerted  such  a  leverage  upon  the  staff  th:>t 

the  central  tower,  more  than  260  feet  high,  fell  the  pile  was  overthrown,  and  fell  to  the  earth 

and  crushed  a  large  part  of  the  mansion.    At  with  a  mighty  crash.    Merely  observiog  that  it 

Bath  he  built,  on  Lansdowne  hill,  a  more  singu-  must  have  been  a  grand  sight,  and  regretting 

lar  creation  than  Fonthill,  and  here  he  spent  that  he  had  not  been  present,  Beckford  gave  aa 

the  remainder  of  his  life.    His  passion  for  tow-  instant  order  for  the  construction  of  another 

ers  induced  him  to  build  one  at  tlie  Bath  ereo-  tower.    In  his  "  palace  of  pleasures,"  whic}i 

tion,  and,  being  gifted  with  extraordinary  pow-  now  might  almost  rival  the  fabled  hall  of  Va- 

ers  of  vision,  he  saw  from  its  top  that  that  of  thek,  Beckford,  in  some  strange  freak,  secluded 

Fonthill  had  disappeared  from  the  landscape,  himself.    Uis  immense  wealth  enabled  bim  to 

although  it  was  40  miles  distant,  and  proclaim-  gratify  every  whim,  and  he  made  an  unrivalled 

ed  the  fact,  before  the  news  of  its  destruction  collection  of  works  of  art  and  virtu.    Immense 

arrived  from  the  scene  itself.    On  his  death  he  vestibules,  halls,  galleries,  drawing-rooms,  ora- 

left  2  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the  present  tories,  suite  upon  suite,  were  filled  with  palati.'u 

dowager  duchess  of  Hamilton. — ^Few  characters  furniture,  pictures,  carvings,  gems,  porcelain  <^ 

have  ever  been  the  subjects  of  more  speculation,  the  rarest  fabric,  of  which  a  superb  set  for 

either  from  the  force  of  their  talents,  or  the  ad-  every  day  in  the  year,  and  used  but  once  in  a 

ventitious  circumstance  of  boundless  fortnne,  twelvemonth,  literally  crowded  the  gorgeous 

than  Beckford ;  and  that  mystery  which  was  saloons.    None  were  permitted  to  behold  tLe?e 

thrown  around  him  early  in  life,  attached  to  riches  but  at  very  rare  interva]s,and  they  emerged 

him,  by  the  popular  estimation,  to  the  last,  from  the  pile  to  speak  of  the  magnificence  with- 

The  nowerful  impression  produced  by  ^  Ya-  in,  equalling  in  dazzling  reality  the  wildest  fa- 

thek,"  its  pictures  of  gorgeous  magnificence,  bles  of  Arabian  romance.    On  one  occasion  the 

its  supernatural  machinery,  the  gloomy  gran-  most  famous  duchess  of  the  realm  was  admitted, 

deur  of  the  hero  of  the  story,  surrounded  by  all  entertained  for  a  week  with  princely  generosity, 

earthly  splendor,  yet  consorting  with  powers  the  delights  of  the  place  varying  from  day  to 

of  darkness,  not  only  established  the  literary  day,  but  the  inexorable  Beckford  never  entered 

fame  of  the  author,  but,  in  the  estimation  of  her  presence.    At  length,  in  1822,  Fonthill 

the  multitude,  who  never  came  in  contact  with  passed  out  of  his  hands,  and  the  treasures  it 

him,  and  looked  with  wonder  upon  his  imposing  contained  were  scattered,  in  a  sale  of  41  days' 

piles  of  building,  springing  like  magic  into  ex-  duration.    Thitlier  from  every  part  of  the  kins^- 

istence,   invested  nim  with  weird    attributes  dom  flocked  thousands  to  gratify  their  curi- 

which  had  no  sympathy  with  daily  human  life,  osity  by  a  sight  of  the  palace  from  which 

The  credulous,  as  they  saw  the  vast  tower  of  Uiey  had  always  been  so  ngidly  excluded,  and 
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to  aeoofe  some  of  the  daisgling  oljects  with  BEOQUEREL,  AiiTonnB  Oaak,  a  French 
which  it  was  filled  in  every  part — ^puntings  by  natural  philosopher,  horn  at  Ch&tillon-siir- 
the  greatest  of  the  old  masters,  the  cosiest  Loing,  March  7,  1788.  At  the  age  of  18,  he 
boobi  and  illaminated  manoscripta,  magnificent  entered  the  polytechnic  school,  leavine  it  in 
cabinets  of  bnhl,  ebony,  and  mosaic,  porcelain  1808,  with  the  grade  of  an  officer,  and  in  the 
statoary,  specimens  of  ivory  carvings  by  fla-  corps  of  military  engineers.  He  was  with  the 
mingo  and  other  great  artists,  and  numeroos  French  army  in  Bpain  from  1810  until  1812, 
sculptured  vessels,  of  topaz^  sardonyx,  agate,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Tarra- 
and  crystal,  some  of  them  the  most  ezquidte  gona.  In  1818  he  was  attached  to  the  general 
works  of  Benvenuto  OellinL — The  literary  fame  staff.  In  1816,  at  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
of  Beckford  rests  upon  his  early  writings.  His  he  left  the  army  with  the  grade  of  migor.  In 
travels,  in  a  series  of  letters,  published  more  1819  he  commenced  the  publication  of  some 
than  50  years  after  they  were  written,  contain  papers  on  mineraloj^ca]  ana  geological  research- 
some  of  the  most  animated  descriptions,  and  ea-  es,  with  reference  to  several  kinds  of  calcareous 
pecially  of  naiural  scenery,  in  the  English  Ian-  carbonates,  but  the  investigation  of  electrical 
guage.  ^^  Vaflafc^*  in  spite  of  its  grotesque  hor-  |>henomena  gradually  claimed  his  whole  atten- 
rors,  is  likely  t^remam  long  a  favorite,  and  tion.  In  studying  the  physical  properties  of 
bears  the  impress  of  great  powers.  Byron  says  amber,  he  waa  led  to  make  some  ezperimente 
of  it :  '*  ^Vatnek*  was  one  of  the  tales  I  had  an  on  the  discharges  of  electricity  by  meana  of 
early  admiration  of.  For  correctness  of  cos-  pressure;  and  that  was  the  starting  point  of  all 
tume,  beauty  of  description,  and  power  of  im-  nis  subsequent  investigations.  He  then  ob- 
agination,  it  fkt  surpasses  wl  European  imita-  served  the  evolutions  of  electricitv  in  every  kind 
tions,  and  bears  such  marks  of  originality  that  of  chemical  action,  and  discovered  the  laws  of  the 
those  who  have  visited  the  East  wfll  find  some  effects  produced.  These  researches  led  to  the 
difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  more  than  a  trans-  refutation  of  the  *'  theory  of  contact,"  by  which 
lation.  As  an  eastern  tale,  even  Basselas  must  Yolta  explained  the  action  of  his  pile  or  battery, 
bow  before  it ;  his  '  happy  valley'  will  not  bear  and  to  the  construction  of  the  first  electrical  ap« 
a  comparison  with  the  'nail  of  Eblis.' "  paratus  with  a  constant  current    The  discover- 

BEOKINGTON,  Thomas,  bishop   of  Bath  ies  in  electricity  made  by  Becquerel  have  been 

and  Wells  in  1443,  an  Engluah  theologian  and  ^nh^hediatLe Annates dephytiqtieetdeehimie 

diplomatist,  bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1885,  and  in  the  Mhnairea  de  Vaeadhnie  da  aeiencet, 

died  Jan.  14,  1465.    He  was  educated  at  New  His  investigations  enabled  him  to  discover  a 

college,  Oxford.     He  drew  up  cases  agunst  very  simple  metiiod  of  determining  the  tem< 

the   Lollards   and   in   flavor   of  his  master,  perature  of  the  interior  organs  of  men  and  ani- 

Henry  YI.'s  right  to  the  French  crown.    He  nuds,  without  produdng  wounds  of  any  conse- 

was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  quenoe.    He  made  numerous  physiological  ap- 

negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  1482.  plications  of  this  method,  and  discovered  that 

BEGKMAKN,  JoHAinr,  a  writer  on  agri-  whenever  a  muscle  is  contracted  a  certain 
culture  and  natural  history,  bom  at  Hoya,  amount  of  heat  is  evolved.  Becquerel  is  also 
Hanover,  June  4, 1789,  died  atGOttingen,  Feb.  one  of  the  creators  of  electro-chemistry.  In 
4, 1811.  He  studied  theology  at  Gottingen,  but  1828  he  made  use  of  this  new  science  in  the 
soon  applied  himself  to  natural  philosophy  and  production  of  mineral  substances,  and  in  treat- 
chemistry.  For  a  short  time  he  was  professor  of  ing,  by  the  humid  prpcess,  the  ores  of  silver, 
natural  philosophy  and  history  at  a  gymnasium  leiui,  and  copper.  For  these  researches  he  was 
in  8t  Feterebuig.  He  resigned  this,  and  coming  elected  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London ; 
back  through  Sweden,  made  the  acquaintance  and  in  1829  member  of  the  French  academy  of 
of  LinnsBus,  and  was  allowed  to  see  how  the  scienc^  In  1832  he  was  elected  member  of 
Swedish  mines  were  worked.  Having  retum-  the  institote  of  France ;  and  since  his  admis- 
ed  to  Gottingen,  he  waa  made  professor  of  sion,  he  has  read  before  that  learned  body  more 
philosophy  there  in  1766,  and,  in  1770,  ordinary  than  a  hundred  papers  on  important  questions, 
professor  of  economy,  which  office  he  held  for  In  1887  the  royal  society  of  London  awarded  him 
over  40  years.  He  published  several  scientifio  the  Ooplev  medal  for  his  numerous  discoveries  in 
works^  which  once  were  popular,  but  the  best  science.  Among  the  list  of  new  substances  which 
known  of  his  productions  is  called  *'  Contribu-  Becquerel  obtained  by  the  slow  action  of  elec- 
tions to  the  History  of  Discovery  and  Inven-  tricity  may  be  mentioned  aluminum,  silicium. 
tions,*'  of  which  several  tranalations  have  been  ^udum,  crystals  of  sulphur  and  of  iodine,  ana 
published  in  Enghind,  where  (with  corrections  numerous  metallic  sulphurets,  such  as  dodecahc' 
and  additions  extending  it  to  the  present  time)  dral  pyrites,  salena,  sulphuret  of  silver,  iodu- 
it  continues  to  be  a  favorite  work.  rets^  and  doubk  iodurets,  carbcmates,  malachite, 

B£CLARD,  Pubbb  AnousTDr,  a  French  sur-  calcareous  spar,  dolomite,  metallic  and  earthy 

geon,  bom  at  Angers,  Oct.  15, 1785,  died  at  phosphates  and  arseniates,  crystallized  silica,  &c. 

raris,  March  16,1825.    While  yet  young  he  He  also  discowred  a  process  of  electric  coloring 

became  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  hSpUal  as  la  on  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  which  has  been  ex- 

ehariU^  at  Paris.     In  1818  he  was  placed  in  tonslvely  and  variously  applied  in  practice.    In 

the  anatomical  chair  at  the  school  of  medicine,  his  electro-chemical  investigations,  BecquerePs 

He  died  suddenly  of  brain  fever.  olgeot  has  been  to  discover  the  relations  exist- 
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ing  between  eleotrio  forces  and  the  eo-ealled  Is  often  called  the  **Fftnoh  mattroi."    The 

chemical  affinities,  and  to  excite  the  latter  into  hair  mattress   ^rith  an  nnder-layer  of   steel 

action,  by  means  of  the  former.    All  kinds  of  springs  is  now  considered  the  petfaetion  of  a 

plating  with  gold  or  silver  by  the  hnmid  pro^  Inzorions  conoh.    Feathers  bdng  sach  bad  con- 

cess,  saoh  as  electrotyping,  are  only  so  many  Ta-  dnctors  of  caloric,  it  la  foond  that  they  do  not 

rions  applications  of  electro-chemistry.    Anumg  allow  of  that  free  radiation  of  heat  from  the 

the  nomerons  and  important  labors  of  Beo-  animal  body,  which  is  essential  to  its  doe  com- 

querel,  we  may  name  his  researches  on  tiie  eleo*  fort  and  health,  and  accordin^y  the  hair  bed  is 

trio  condnotibility  of  metals;  on  galvanome-  adopted,  as  being  both  more  wholesome  and 

ten;  on  the  electric  properties  of  tonrmaline;  on  oondndve  to  repose.    There  have  been  yahoiLs 

atmospheric  electricity ;  on  the  eflbcts  prodnc-  ingenions  contrivances  for  the  ease  of  the  sick 

ed  by  vegetation ;  on  the  electro-magnetio  bal-  and  the  wonnded,  and  medical  and  snrgical 

ance,  capable  of  measuring  with  exactness  the  beds  of  different  kinds  adapted  to  the  peculiiir 

intensity  of  electric  currents;  on  the  nse  of  mik  necessities  of  the  sick  are  according^  nsed. 

rine  salt  in  agricoltore. — ^His  second  son,  Alix-  The  hydrostatio  bed,  made  of  #  India  robber 

AKDRs  Edmono,  dlsoovcred  a  chloride  of  silver  doth,  and  filled  with  water,  h^been  found  one 

which  will  receive  and  retain  the  colored  im-  •  of  the  most  useM  of  them.— 4ne  bedstead  waa 

pressions  ot  light ;  so  that  the  colors  of  the  originally  contrived  to  raise  the  bed  from  the 

rainbow  maj  now  be  fixed  in  the  daguerreotype,  ground,  for  the  sake  of  deanlineas,  and  proteo 

in  all  varieties  of  hue ;  but  they  can  only  be  fion   £rom  vermin    and  other  nuisanoes  and 

retained  in  obscurity,  as  they  gradually  disap-  dangers.     It  has  generally  been  constructed 

pear  when  long  exposed  to  lighC  of  wood,  and  from  its  early  rude  stmotore  it 

BEOBKERfiE.  I.  Kis,  or  Littlb  BsasKKBiK,  advanced  with  other  household  furniture  to  an 
a  Hungarian  town,  county  of  Temesvar.  The  impodng  degree  of  dignity.  The  old  ^four- 
inhabitants  are  Germans  and  Wallaohians.  There  poster  "  with  its  tall  columns  of  carved  mahc^- 
is  a  Boman  Oatholic  church  here  for  the  acoom-  any  or  oak,  lifting  to  the  ceiling  a  mat  canopj 
modation  of  the  former,  and  a  non-united  Greek  of  rich  stuf^  was  the  cherished  pride  of  nncieiit 
church  for  the  latter.  II.  Naot,  or  Gbxa.t  housewives,  but  it  is  becoming  obsolete.  The 
Bboskbrxk,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  iVench  bedstead,  without  posts  or  curtains,  is 
Bega,  and  united  by  the  Bega  canal  with  Tem-  now  generally  substituted,  it  being  found,  from 
esvar.  It  contains  some  district  offices,  and  S  the  ease  with  which  it  is  moved  and  the  free 
churches,  and  eijoys  important  privileges,  ventilation  it  allows,  more  healthfol  and  e^m- 
Pop.  about  12,600.  venient    It  is  made  generally  of  wood,  but 

^£D  AND  Bbdstbad.     By  bed   is   gener-  fron  has  been  found  of  more  advantage,  par- 
ally  understood  a  sack  containing  something  ticularly  in  hospitals  and  hot  dimates,  as  a 
more  or  less  soft  to  sleep  upon,  and  by  bed-  security  against  dirt  and  vermin.    Bnrgic^  in- 
stead a  framework   of  various   materials  to  genuity    has    contrived     various    mech&nic>sl 
raise  the  bed  from  the  floor  or  ground.     In  means  for  adapting  the  bedstead  to  the  re- 
the  earliest  times  of  all  nations,  the  skins  of  quirements  of  the   sick  and  of  the  medical 
beasts  were  generally  used  for  beds,  and  to  this  attendant,  and  by  which  the  surgical  bed  c^n 
day,  hides  are  spread  upon  the  ground  or  in  be  riused  or  inclined  in  parts  as  may  be  nece«- 
rude  huts,  by  savages,  for  their  nightly  repose.  Bvy* — We  have  an  illustration  of  the  vidae  and 
The  ancient  Britons,  when  first  invaded  by  the  importance  of  the  bed  in  olden  times,  in  an  item 
Romans  under  Julius  Gfesar,  were  still  using  of  Shakespeare^s  will :  ^  Item,  I  gyve  vnto  mj 
dried  skins  or  occasionally  rushes  and  heath,  wief  my  second  best  bed  w*^  the  furniture/' 
but  were  taught  by  their  conquerors  to  substitute  These  are  the  very  words,  which  are  foond  nn- 
sacks  of  straw  to  sleep  upon.    The  old  English  derlined  in  the  last  testament  of  the  great  drd- 
ezpression  of  a  "  lady  in  the  straw ''  comes  matist,  as  if  the  bequest  lud  been  a  second 
from  the  universal  use  in  old  times  of  straw,  and  thought. — ^The  *'  great  bed  of  Ware,^^  which  is 
means  nothing  more  than  a  lady  in  bed,  and  «>  frequently  allnded  to  in  English  literature, 
alludes  metaphysically  to  an  ordinary  domestic  ai^d  which  is  able  to  accommo&te  some  scora 
event.    The  Romans,  in  the  progress  of  luxury,  of  sleepers,  is  probably  the  largest  bed,  beini; 
soon  availed  themselves  of  the  soft  delights  of  12  feet  square,  ever  spread.   Though  old  enouL:h 
a  feather  bed,  and  its  use  was  urged  as  a  charge  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Shake^>eare  in  tue 
of  effeminacy  against  the  patricians  of  the  im-  '^Twelfth  Kight  "— 
perial  city.    The  classical  nations  of  antiquity,  Big  enough  for  the  t>ed  of  Wan  la  Eaglud, 
as  they  took  their  food  in  a  reclming  position,  it  is  yet  shown  to  the  curious  in  the  town  from 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  a  dining  bed  (leetvs  whence  it  takes  its  name.    The  most  uncomfort- 
trieliniarU  or  di$eubit&nu$).    This  was  4  or  5  able  bed  ever  known,  was  probably  that  of 
feet  in  height,  and  was  arranged  in  8  portions,  Procrustes.     This  ancient  Greek  and  robber, 
along  the  8  sides  of  a  square  table;  the  4th  was  in  the  habit  of  lying  in  wait  for  travel- 
side  being  left  open  for  the  easy  access  of  the  lers,  and  after  having  robbed  them  he  put  them 
attending  servants.    The  featlier  bed,  although  to  bed  on  an  iron  couch,  to  which  he  adapted 
long  esteemed  a  luxury,  has  now  yielded  gen-  each  one,  cutting  off  the  limbs  of  those  who 
erally  to  the  harder  hair  mattress,  for  which  were  too  long,  and  stretching  the  Joints  of  thos« 
we  are  indebted  to  the  French,  from  whom  it  who  were  too  i^ort. 
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BKDATiR,  a  market  town  of  Yorkahirai  sew  improvementB  in  medicine,  from  the  scienoo 

England.  82  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  York.    It  has  ofgalvanism,  which  was  now  arinngin  Italy;  and 

a  dnnwn,  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  YL,  in  his  fint  medical  work,  embracing  observations 

and  a  tower  onoe  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  en-  on  oalcolns^  sea-scnnry,  consumption,  catarrh. 

counter  during  an.  inroad  of  the  ScotB.    The  and  fever,  and  ooigeotures  on  other  objects  m 

ktvaders  were  finally  repulsed  by  the  towns-  physiology  and  pathology,  he  showed  his  tenden- 

people.    Bedale  is  noted  for  its  fine  breed  of  (^  to  found  medical  science  upon  chemistry.  The 

boTses,  and  for  the  perfeotton  with  which  the  most  popular  of  all  his  works,  and  that  whidi 

surrounding  country  is  cultivated.    Pop.  2,898.  best  reveals  his  imagination  and  taste,  as  well 

BEDCHAMBER,  Lonne  of  tbx,  pemnal  at-  as  Judgment,  was  his  '^  History  of  Isaac  Jen- 

tendanta  of  the  king;  in  the  case  of  a  queen,  la-  Idns,"  a  striking  picture  of  the  reformation  of  a 

dies  performing  the  duties.  In  the  present  day  drunkard,  of  which  more  than  40,000  copies 

ti^ey  are  almost  nominal  appointments,  requiring  were  rapidly  sold.    Wishing  to  test  lus  views  by 

a  we^y  attendance  at  tne  Pjlaoe,  and  aocom-  experiment,  he  was  enabled,  in  1798,  to  establid^ 

panied  with  good  salaries.    The  ancient  duties  a  pneumatic  institution  at  Bristol ;  and  in  making 

were  to  deep  in  the  king's  bedroom,  and  to  be  his  arrangements,  he  was  much  aansted  by  his 

always  at  lus  command  by  day  or  night    These  father-in-law,    the   versatUe    Richard   Lovell 

duties  were  rigoroudy  exacted  by  the  great  Edgeworth.    His  asnstant  was  Sir  Humphry 

Louis  XI v.,  and  tt  was  the  pleasure  and  honor  Davy,  then  a  young  man;  and  the  first  discov- 

of  the  highest  nobles  in  his  reign  to  tender  eries  of  this  celebrated  diemist  were  made  in 

their  personal  services  in  the  minutest  particu*  the  laboratory  of  this  institution.    The  numer- 

lars  of  his  dfuly  existence.  ous  publications  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  at  this  time, 

BEDDO^  Thomas,  an  English  phydcian  had  reference  to  his  fiivorite  theoiy  of  tlie  effi- 

and  writer  upon  medical  topics,  bom  at  Shiff-  caoy  of  the  permanently  ekstio  fluids,  and  of  the 

naif  in  Shropshire,  April  18, 1780,  died  at  Clif-  possibility  of  curing  all  diseases  by  breathing 

ton,  Nov.  24, 1808.    He  was  of  a  Welsh  fiunily,  a  medicated  atmosphere.     He  was  especially 

and  was  educated  for  one  of  the  learned  profes-  sanguine  in  his  expectations  from  the  brilliant 

dons.    At  Oxford  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  discovery,  by  Davy,  of  the  respirabUity  and  in- 

sciences,  particularly  to  chemistry.    He  formed  toxicating  qualities  of  nitrous  oxide ;  and  he  is- 

a  hiffh  estimate  of  the  splendid  discoveries  of  sued  treatises  in  rapid  suocesdon  till  near  the 

Black  and  Priestley  as  applied  to  the  treatment  time  of  his  death.    Kone  of  his  manifold  efibrts 

of  disease,  and  mastered  the  new  doctrine  of  to  found  the  art  of  medicine  upon  philosophical 

Sneumaticmedidne,  to  the  application  of  which  prindples  were  entirely  successful;  yet  his 
e  afterward  gave  much  attention.  Having  imaginative  speculations  had  great  influence  in 
taken  his  bachdor's  degree  in  1781,  he  went  promoting  the  more  cautious  inquiries  of  others, 
to  London  to  study  anatomy,  became  a  pupil  of  BEDDOES,  T&oicas  Lovbll,  son  of  the  pre- 
Shddon,  and  pubtished  a  trandation  of  SpaUan-  ceding,  an  English  poet  and  man  of  science, 
zani's  ^^Dissertations  on  Natural  History.*^  He  bom  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  in  1803,  died  at 
removed,  in  1784,  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  pub-  Fnmkfort-on-the-Main,  in  1849.  He  was  near- 
lished  a  trandation  of  Bergman'a  ^'Essays  on  ly  related  to  the  authoress  Maria  Edgeworth,  and 
Elective  Attractions,*'  to  which  he  added  many  ms  fiunily  connections  recommended  him  favor- 
original  notes.  He  was  an  active  raeAber  of  ably  to  the  world  of  letters.  His  first  work, 
thesdentificBOcietiesof  Edinburgh,  before  which  the  *' Bride's  Tragedy,"  was  published  at  Lon* 
he  read  several  papers.  Inl786hevisitedErance,  don  when  he  was  but  20  years  of  age.  The 
formed  an  intunacy  with  Lavoider  and  other  criticisms  and  sketches  by  Hazlitt  and  Oharles 
distinguished  chemists,  and  upon  his  return  to  Lamb  had  somewhat  accustomed  the  English 
England,  was  elected  to  the  chemical  lectureship  public  to  the  strong  and  buoyant  grace  of  the 
at  Oxford.  His  talents  and  podtion  drew  old  dramatists,  and  had  thus  prepared  the  way 
around  him  many  men  of  learning,  among  for  a  young  author  whose  every  page-  diowed 
whom  were  Gilbert  and  Dr.  Darwin ;  and  in  his  alliance  by  svn^thy  and  genius  with  Mas- 
1790  he  published  a  dissertation,  in  which  he  singer,  Decker,  Jfarlowe,  and  other  writers  of 
daimed  for  the  speculative  physician,  Mayow,  the  affluent  Elizabethan  days.  The  **•  Bride's 
the  discovery  of  the  prindpal  facts  in  pneumatic  Tragedy"  was  reoeiTcd  with  very  ^neral  ad* 
chemistry.  At  the  commencement  of  tne  French  miration,  not  unmixed  with  criticisms  of  its 
revolution,  he  adopted  its  prindples  with  the  youthfol  exuberance  and  altogether  unartistio 
utmost  enthusiasm,  and  the  freedom  with  whic^  construction.  Pressor  Wils^  uttered  the 
he  expressed  his  political  speculationB  making  prevalent  judgment  in  saying  that  English  tra- 
his  position  at  Oxford  uncongenial,  he  resigned  gedy  mi^t  expect  to  revive  again  in  this  pas- 
his  chair  in  1798.  He  retird  from  Oxford  to  donate,  thoughtfol,  and  independent  author, 
the  house  of  a  Mend,  and  at  this  time  published  But  Mr.  Beddoes  sought  to  possess  the  stage  as 
his  ohservations  on  demonstrative  reasoning,  well  as  the  doset,  and  to  write  dramas  instead  of 
with  particular  reference  to  the  study  of  geome-  dramatic  poems,  and  was  vexed  that  theatrical 
try,  in  which  he  claimed,  inoppodtion  toontdog-  managers  rejected  his  plays.  He  inherited  from 
leal  theories,  that  mathematical  reasoning  de-  hisfotiieranintensefondnesBforsdentificstadyy 
pends  eseentislly  upon  experiment,  and  proceeds  espedally  in  the  direction  of  human  physiology, 
only  by  evidence  of  the  senses.    Heantidpated  and  passing  over  to  tiie  eontificot  be  became  a 
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sort  of  amatenr  anatomist  in  German  nniver-  aired  to  be  placed  where  he  had  been  accn«- 

sitiee.    He  finally  accepted  a  professorship  at  tomed  to  pray.   This  being  done,  he  exclmm^^I 

Zuridi,  and  it  was  there,  while  engaged  in  a  **  Glory  be  to  the  Fatlier,  and  to  the  Son,  and 

dissection,  that  he  received  a  slight  wonnd  hi  to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  peacfolly  expired.     He 

the  finger,  by  the  conseqnenoes  of  which  his  was  interred  in  the  chnrch  of  his  own  monas* 

life  was  prematurely  ended.    After  his  death  tery,  at  Jarrow.  bnt  his  remains  were  sub^e* 

his  poetical  remains,  with  notes  and  a  memoir,  qnently  removea  to  Dorham,  and  placed  in  t  he 

were  published  at  Ix>ndon  (1851),  in  2  vols.,  same  coffin  with  those  of  St.  Cathbert.     Bole 

12mo.   The  principal  of  these  were  2  tragedies  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound  emditK>n 

entitled  *^  Death^s  Jest  Book"  and  the  *^  Second  for  his  time.    His  mind  was  systematic  in  iti 

Brother,"  both  of  which  abound  in  aerial  fancies,  thought,  and  simple  and  perspicuous,  though  lv  •; 

condensed  and  passionate  eloquence,  and  pro-  elegant,  in  its  modes  of  expression.   His  SUtoT^a 

found  thoughts,  and  are  among  the  most  extra-  £celena$tiea^  as  well  as  all  his  other  works,  wns 

ordinary  poetical  oompositiona  of  the  present  written  in  liitin.    The  history  waa  printed  in 

age.    His  minor  poems,  though  peculiarly  sad  1474.    That  edition  is  rare,  there  being  oiuj 

and  sombre,  bear  proofs  of  a  rich  and  ener-  two  copies  known  in  England.     There  have 

getic,  though  somewhat  fantastic  nature.  been  8  English  translations  of  it.      It  om- 

B£D£,  or  Bsda,  commonly  called  the  vener-  tains  little  of  the  civil  and  political  history  ui 

able  Bede,  was  an  English  monk,  bom  in  Wear-  Enghmd.    Indeed,  this  neither  came  within  t/.e 

mouth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  about  design  nor  the  taste  of  Bede.    His  proTia<.^ 

A.  D.  672,  died  in  May,  785.    He  lived  in  that  was  emphatically  religious.   The  term  ^^  Vene> 

most  interesting  period  of  the  ecclesiastical  his-  able"  was  given  to  him  soon  after  his  death, 
tory  of  England,  Just  after  the  triumph  of  the       BEDEAU,  Mabib  Alphonsx,  a  French  g.  n- 

Roman  over  the  Scottish  church,  and  in  the  in-  eral,  distinguished  in  the  Algerine  wars,  &:>  i 

£EUicy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  He  was  sent  in  the  events  attending  and  following  the  rv'- 

to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  tmder  the  care  of  olution  of  1848,  bom  at  Vertou,  near  Ka:  tr^ 

Abbot  Benedict,  at  the  age  of  7  years, where  he  Aug.  19,  1804.      The  son  of  a  naval  otSctT. 

remained  12  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he   was    educated    in    the    military   sch-j-  .5 

time  he  was  ordained  a  deacon.   At  80  years  of  of  La  Fl^che  and  St  Cyr,  and  entered  :... 

age  he  took  orders  as  a  priest.    His  fame  seems  army  as  lieutenant  in  1825.    He   made  tLe 

already  to  have  reached  the  continent,  for  it  is  Belgian  campaigns  of  1881  and  1832  as  aiJ  - 

related  that  Pope  SergpLus  desired  Bede  might  be  de-camp  of  Gen.  Gi^rard,  and  at  the  sie^je  t>: 

sent  to  him,  for  an  assistant  in  ecclesiastical  dis-  Antwerp  was  appointed  to  confer    with  t  e 

cipline.    Bede.  however,  declined,  being  anx-  Dutch  general  Cbass6,  who  was  maintain!-  c 

ious  to  devote  nimself  to  the  compilation  of  the  himself  in  the  citadel.    In  1836  he  was  sent  m 

ecclesiastical  history  of  the  English  nation — a  Algeria  as  commander  of  a  battalion   in   t.o 

work  which  he  himself  tells  us  he  completed  foreign  legion,  and  for  the  valiant  part  tvliit^h  i.e 

when  he  was  69  years  old.    He  also  published  took  in  storming  Constantine,  he  was  niaic 

several  other  works,  and  acquired  so  great  oe-  commandant  of  that  city,  and  was  advanced  *j 

lebrity  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  priesta,  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.    In  1838  he  ^v^< 

including  the  archbishop  of  York,  came  to  con-  transferred  to  the  supreme  command  of  Bouuial^ 

suit  him  in  ecclesiastical  matters.    By  his  de-  and  afteV  several  engagements  with  the  Ber  :k  rs 

TOtion  to  study  and  seclusion  he  laid  the  foun-  or  Kabyles,  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy  in  v.-: 

dation  of  consumption,  of  which  he  finally  died.  17th  regiment  of  light  infantry.    He  dijspla  \\^ 

It  is  related  of  him  that  he  continued,  even  to  remarkable  energy  in  the  expedition  of  Chv> 

the  last,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  station,  cheU,  where  he  sustained  almost  diuly  coutliou 

and  also  to  prosecute  his  favorite  task  of  writ-  was  twice  wounded,  and  at  the  pass  of  Muziii^i 

ing.  Especially  in  the  closing  days  of  his  life  was  maintained  himself  for  4  hours  with  800  nivc 

he  anxious  to  complete  two  tasks  which  he  had  against  a  force  of  10,000  regular  troops  aiil 

commenced,  viz. :  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  £ibyles.  led  by  Abd  el  Eader  himselfl     He  w.u* 

of  John  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  compilation  made  brigadier-general  in  1841.    Being  intru^:- 

of  some  extracts  from  St.  Isidore.    On  the  last  ed  by  Marshid  Bngeaud  with  the  direction  oi 

night  before  his  death  he  continued  dictating  to  military  and  political  affairs  on  the  borders  c  t 

his  amanuensis,  until  his  increasing  weakness  Morocco,  he  defeated  Abd  elEaderinSencr^ip.^ 

attracted  the  attention  of  that  person,  who  said  ments,'and  forced  him  to  evacuate  the  proviiue 

to  him :  *^  There  remains  now  only  one  chapter,  of  Tlemcen,  with  the  civU  organization  of  wb  i  r h 

but  it  seems  difficult  for  you  to  speak."    ^^Itis  he  then  ocoupied  himself.    In  the  war  with 

easy,"  said  Bede ;  '*  take  your  pen,  dip  it  in  the  Morocco,  in  1844,  he  took  an  active  part  in  tho 

ink,  and  write  as  fast  as  you  can."    At  length,  series  of  victories  which  terminated  in   tho 

when  it  was  nearly  completed,  Wilberch,  the  battle  of  Isly.   In  1846  he  received  the  com- 

amannensis,  recalled  his  attention  after  an  inter-  mand  of  the  province  of  Ck>nstantine,  direct o<l 

ruption,  saying,  '*  Master,  there  is  now  but  one  the  expedition  of  Aures,  defeated  the  rebellious 


truth,  amtummatum  es9&"  He  immediately  de-    Febmaiy  in  the  next  year,  and  repaired  to  the 
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TuUeries  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  college,  Dublin,  which  he  declined  nntil  the 

king,    ne  was  ordered  hj  Bngeand,  who  had  Idng^s  orders-  made  his  acceptance  imperative. 

reoeired  the  command  of  the  army,  to  lead  a  He  was  next  made  bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ar* 

oolunn  from  the  Tnileries  to  snppress  the  in-  dagh.    Visiting  his  see,  he  found  theecclesiasti- 

rarrection  on  the  Bonlevards;  but  the  rerolu-  cal  property  in  a  minons  condition,  through  the 

tionary  movement  proving  much  stronger  than  malversations  and  neglect  of  the  officials,  and  at 

had  been  anticipated,  and  the  national  guard  first  he  was  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  income 

itself  hesitating^  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  from  the  see  even  for  his  own  support.    He  ob- 

oould  execute  Uie  order,  which  he  subsequently  tiuned  the  restitution  of  a  small  part  of  the 

received,  to  retreat  to  the  palace.  After  the  flight  lands  of  the  diocese,  and  finding  the  charge  too 

of  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com-  onerous  for  him,  he  resigned  the  see  of  Ardagh, 

mand  of  aU  tne  troone  stationed  around  the  and  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  reforming 

Tnileries,  and  when  tne  chamber  of  deputies  the  clergy,  and  of  introducing  the  Protestant 

was  threatened  by  the  insurgents,  he  occupied  worship  into  Ireland.    For  this  latter  purpose, 

the  passage  way  and  would  have  been  able  to  he  studied  Irish,  and  had  the  prayer  book  with 

bar  It,  but  he  received  from  Barrot,  the  presi-  the  homilies  of  Ohrysostom  and  Leo  in  praise  of 

dent  of  tiie  council  of  ministers,  oraers  to  ab-  reading  the  Scriptures  translated,  and  nut  into 

stain  from  using  force.    Being  therefore  obliged  the  hands  of  the  people.    At  the  breaking  out 

to  let  the  insurgents  pass,  the  chamber  was  dis-  of  the  great  Irish   rebellion  of  that  period, 

solved.    Under  the  provisional  government,  he  Bishop  l£ddell  was  at  first  left  in  quiet  posses* 

declined  the  appointment  of  minister  of  war,  non  of  his  see  and  residence;  a  respite  which 

andaoceptedthecommandof  the  army  of  Paris,  he  used  for  protecting  and  maintaining  the 

Durinff  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848,  he  was  distressed  Protestants.  Soon,  however,  his  palace 

severdy  wounded  in  one  of  the  first  actions,  was  invaded,  and  himself,  his  two  sons,  and 

He  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly,  of  son-in-law,  were  carried  off  to  a  stronghold  of 

which  body  he  became  vice  president,  and  after-  the  rebels,  where  all  except  the  bishop  himself 

ward  held  the  same  position  in  the  legislative  were  put   in  fetters.     The  exposure  to  the 

assembly.    He  was  sent  in  1849  to  assist  the  weather  during  the   winter,    for  the   place 

array  of  Gen.  Oudinot  in  pressing  the  siege  of  his  confinement  was  in  a  ruinous  condition, 

of  Rome,  but  learning  at  Mi^seilles  the  success  brought  on  a  severe  fever,  of  which  soon  after 

of  the  French  troops,  he  returned  to  Paris,  his  release  he  died.    At  his  burial  a  concourse  of 

Though  originally  a  legitimist,  he  adopted  lib-  the  opposite  creed  attended  to  pay  respect  to 

eral  views,  and  refuring  the  oath  to  Louis  Na-  his  remains,  and  after  the  ceremony  a  volley 

poleon,  retired  to  Belgium,  and  has  since  lived  was  fired  over  his  grave  by  the  rebels. 
m  Brussels.  BEDESMAN  (Saxon,  bead^  a  prayer),  was  a 

BEDEHOUSE  (Saxon,  head,  a  prayer),  an  common  suffix  to  the  ngnature  at  the  end  of  Eng- 

andent  term  for  an  almshouse,  so  called  from  liah  letters  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and 

the  poor  being  supposed  to  offer  up  prayers  for  equivalent  to  petitioner.    The  Fasten  letters, 

the  good  of  the  founders*  or  beneiairtors*  souls.  1460-1480,  furnish  many  examples.   Sir  Thomas 

The  term  is  still  in  local  use  in  Scotland.  More,  writing  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  styles  himself 

BEDi^Jj,  Gbxoobt  T.,  D.D.,  an  eloquent  "Tour  humble  orator  and  most  boundenbedes- 

clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  man."  Margaret  Bryan,  the  governess  of  IVin- 

formerly  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Philadelphia,  oess  Elizabeth,  signs  herself  in  writing  to  a  su- 

He  was  bom  on  Staten  Island  in  1798,  gnidu-  perior,  *'  Tour  dayly  bede-woman." 
ated  at  Columbia  college  in  1811,  ordained  by        BEDFORD.   I.  A  county  in  the  south  part 

Bishop  Hobart  in  1814,  stationed  at  Hudson,  of  Pennsylvania ;    area   about   1,000    square 

on  the  North  river,  in  1815,  removed  to  Fay-  miles.     The  surface  is  broken  by  numerous 

etteville,  N.  C,  1818,  and  finally  to  Phila-  ridgesof  the  AUeghanies,  whose  principal  chain 

delphia,  where  he  died  in  1884.    His  sermons  forms  the  W.  bordjer  of  the  county.    One-half 

were  remarkable  for   simplicity  and  point :  of  the  comity  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  but   in 

they  were  seldom  written  in  full.    Thirty  of  this  portion  iron  ore  is  abundant    In  1850  it 

them  have  been  published,  with  a  memoir,  by  yielded  248,802  bushels  of  wheat,  206,844  of 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyug.  com,  240,808  of  oats,  18,094  tons  of  hay,  and 

BEDELL,  w  iLUAic,  Anglican  bishop  of  EjI-  846,587  pounds  of  butter.   There  were  63  mills, 

more,  in  IrelandJi>ora  at  Black  Kotley^Essex,  17  factories,  20  tanneries,  52  churches,  8  news- 

in  1570,  died  at  Kilmore  Feb.  7, 1042.   He  was  paper  offices,  and  5,229  pupils  attending  public 

secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  on  hia  embassy  schools.    It  has  abundant  water  power ;  pop. 

to  Venice,  1604.    Having  acquired  the  Italian  28,052.    Capital,  Bedford.    II.  A  county  in  the 

huigiu^^  he  translated  the  ^'Book  of  Common  southern  part  of  Virginia,  at  the  eastem  base 

Prayer,"  and  presented  it  to  the  der^  who  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  area,  504  sq.  m.  Its  surface 

were  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  republic  of  is  hiUy  and  mountainous,  and  the  soil  fertile, 

Venice  to  preach  agiunst  the  papal  power  and  Tobacco,  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  live  stock  are 

pretensions.    On  his  return  to  ifngland,  he  re-  its  principal  products.     In   1850  it  yielded 

mained  in  great  retirement  for  some  time,  but  002,862  bushels  of  com,  178,990  of  wheat, 

was  at  length  presented  to  a  living  in  Norfolk.  294,852  of  oats,  1,955,486  pounds  of  tobacco, 

In  1627  he  was  elected  provost  of  Trinity  and  288,288  of  batter.  There  were  40  churchea, 
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and  688  papils  attending  pnblio  achoolfl.  Its  with  SootJand,  and  thna  got  rid  for  the  time 
real  estate  was  Yalned  in  1850  at  $8,071,668 ;  of  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England.  He  also  coa- 
in  1855  at  $4,849,287,  showing  an  increase  of  aolidated  his  alliance  with  the  wealth j  and 
67  per  cent  Capital,  Libertj.  Pop.  in  1850,  powerftil  principality  of  Bnrgnndy,  and  with 
24,080;  slaves  10,061.  III.  A  central  county  of  the  dnke  of  Brittanj.  Thns  snpported,  he  re- 
Tennessee  ;  area,  550  sq.  m.  The  swrta/oe  is  un«  dnoed  the  king  of  France  to  the  last  extremirj 
dnlating,  and  extensive! j  cnltivated ;  the  soil  by  the  disastrons  battles  of  Orevant  and  Yer- 
is  fertile.  The  county  is  intersected  by  Duck  nenil,  and  the  complete  conquest  of  that  conn- 
river,  and  by  a  turnpike  and  a  railroad  to  Nash*  tiy  by  the  Engliso  seemed  impending.  Tlta 
ville.  Productions  in  1850,  1,521,867  bushels  withdrawal  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  from  the 
of  Indian  corn,  270,182  of  oats,  145,432  pounds  alliance  did  not  check  the  good  fortune  of  Be<I- 
of  butter,  and  86,872  of  wool.  There  were  40  ford,  and  the  kingdom  of  France  was  sav^d  only 
churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  2,056  pupils  by  tiie  marvellous  career  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Shclbyville.  appearance  of  this  maiden  at  the  nege  of  Or- 
Pop.  21,512,  of  whom  16,010  are  free,  and  5,502  leans  forced  the  English  to  retreat ;  yet  Bedfoni 
slaves.  quickly  gained  new  sucoeases,  broke  the  spell 

BEDFORD,  a  post  borough,  capital  of  Bed-  -which  luid  given  confidence  and  enthusiasm  to 

ford  CO.,  Pa.,  200  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  French  armies  b^  repulsing  Joan  from  the 

the  Raystown  branch  of  the  Juniata  river.    It  walls  of  Paris,  and,  m  1480,  captured  her  in  a 

is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  situated  in  sally  from  Gompidgne.    In  effecting  the  tra^c 

A  beautiful  valley  about  1^  mUe  from  the  town,  death  of  the  peasant  girl  of  Domremy,  be  was 

which  are  much  frequented  in  the  summer  sea-  a  principal  agent.    He  died  before  the  cause 

son  by  invalids  and  fashionable  tourists.    Pop.  which  he  had  so  successfully  maintained  re- 

1,208.  oeived  any  disaster  from  the  opposition  of  the 

BEDFORD,  or  Bedvobdshirx,    an    inland  dnke  of  Burgundy.    Like  many  others  of  the 

county  of  England;  area,  297,682  acres ;  pop.  descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt,  he  was  a  patn>D 

124,478.    Bedford,  the  shire  town,  and  a  parlia-  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  he  transferrtd 

mentary  borough,  is  situated  on  the  river  Ouse,  from  Paris  to  London  a  library  of  900  volumes. 

45  miles  from  London.    It  has  4  Gothic  parish  A  magnificent  manuscript  missal  which    ha 

churches,  free  and  blue-coat  schools,  a  hospital  caused  to  be  executed  for  hia  wife,  was  sold  in 

for  a  master  and  10  poor  brethren,  and  58  1888  for  £1,100.    The  ducal  dignity  <^  Bedforci, 

alms-houses.     It  has  also  a  famous  grammar  after  having  been  extinguished  for  two  cenio- 

school,  founded  in  1556,  with  8  exhibitions  of  ries,  was  revived  in  1694^  and  bestowed  upon 

£80  a  year  each,  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  house  of  Russell. 

Dublin,  open  to  the  children  of  all  resident       BEDFORD  LEVEL,  a  district  of  England, 

householders.     All  these  charities,  with  £800  consistinff  of  an  extensive  tract  of  level  country 

distributed  yearly  in  marriage  portions,  and  bounded  xT.  E.  by  the  German  ocean,  and  on 

£500    for  decayed    householders,   are  main-  all  other  aides  by  highlands  which  enoompasa 

tained  by  a  bequest  of  Sir  William  Marpur,  lord  it   like  a   horse-shoe.  *  It  embraces  the  i>]d 

mayor  of  London  in  1561.    The  income  for  of  Ely,  in  Cambridge,  and  portions  of  Korth- 

these  purposes  is  about  £14,000  per  annum.    It  ampton,  Huntingdon,    Lincoln,   Norfolk,   aod 

returns  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons,  Suffolk — its  length  being  about  60  miles,  its 

and  furnishes  the  title  of  duke  to  the  Russell  breadth  40  mile^  and  its  area  probably  about 

&mily.    Pop.  11,698.  400,000  acres.    There  is  good  reason  to  soppo^e 

BEDFORD,  DiTKB  of  6Joinr  Plant aobnbt,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  the  snr- 
or,  as  Shakespeare  calls  him.  Prince  John  of  face  of  the  district  was  much  lower  than  it  u 
Lancaster),  third  son  of  King  Henry  lY.,  of  now,  and  that  it  was  covered  by  one  of  those 
Engknd,  and  regent  of  France  for  the  English,  vast  forests  into  which  the  natives  used  to  re- 
born in  1889,  died  at  Rouen  in  France,  Sept  treat,  and  which  it  was  the  general  policy  of 
18,  1485.  He  was  employed  by  his  father  in  the  conquerors  to  destrov.  The  subjagatctl 
Scottish  wars,  distinguished  himself  as  a  war-  people  were  employed  in  felling  the  trees,  aud 
riorat  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  received  his  erecting  great  embankments  to  keep  ont  the 
ducal  title  under  Henry  V.,  and  in  the  war  with  sea.  In  Sie  8d  century,  the  emperor  Severus 
France  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  forces  built  roads  through  the  marshes,  one  of  which, 
in  England,  while  the  king  himself  fought  from  Peterborough  to  Denver,  was  60  feet  wido 
abroad.  Henry  V.  dying  in  1422,  and  leaving  and  made  of  gravel  8  feet  deep.  It  ia  now 
an  infiuit  son  as  his  successor,  desired  Bedford  covered  by  from  8  to  5  feet  of  soil.  For  many 
to  be  regent  of  France,  and  to  maintain  the  years  the  district  was  fertile  and  well  cultiva- 
conquests  in  that  country ;  and  the  parliament  ted,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote  in 
iounediately  transcended  the  royal  wish  by  the  12th  century,  describes  it  aa  being  "  very 
making  Bedford  also  protector  of  tiie  kingdom  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  watered  by 
and  church  of  England,  except  during  his  ab-  many  rivers  which  run  through,  diversified 
aence  beyond  seas.  The  duke  at  once  re-  with  many  large  and  small  lakes,  and  adorned 
newed  the  war  against  Charles  YH.,  on  French  with  many  woods  and  islands.''  But  in  1236, 
soil,  after  having  by  the  liberation  of  the  during  a  violent  storm,  the  sea  burst  through 
young  king  James  of  Scotland,  made  peace  the  embankment  at  Wiabeach  and  other  places. 
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doing  immense  damage  to  life  and  property,  and  shore  of  thePer^an  gnl^  and  in  the  plains  of 

rednoing  the  sarviTing  inhabitants  to  great  die-  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.    Their  essential  char* 

tress.    A  seoond  accident  of  the  same  kind  oo>  acteristio  is  that  they  are  dwellers  in  tents, 

onrred  in  1268,  and  a  third  a  few  years  later,  live  by  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  that  tiieir 

The  evil,  moreover,  was  sometimes  aggravated  hand  is  against  every  man.   They  are  ignorant, 

by  improper  measures  taken  for  ita  cnre,  so  fierce,  and  revengefol,  bnt  scmpnloos  in  honor 

that  in  the  oonrse  of  time  the  greater  part  of  or  honesty,  and  of  depraved  morals.    They  are 

the  district  became  a  vast  morass,  some  por^  engagedinoonstantwar&rewith  each  other,  and 

tions  of  which  were  covered  with  pools  of  stag-  are  enemies  to  the  straDger  and  the  wayfarer, 

nant,  pntrid  water  from  10  to  20  feet  deep.  Their  greatest  virtne  is  their  hospitality,  and 

Efforts  to  drain  it  were  set  on  foot  in  the  reigns  even  tOs  is  very  questionable ;  its  inviolability 

of  Henry  YII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  L,  bnt  all  haa  been  greatly  exaggerated.    Instances  cer* 

fiuled.    In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  earl  of  tainly  are  not  rare  ca  magnanimous  conduct, 

Bedford,  after  whom  the  disbriot  was  named,  when  the  sacred  rights  of  asylnm  have  he&a 

made  a  partially  snooessfol  attempt,  which  was  observed  not  only  in  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit. 

renewea  in  1649,  bv  his  son,  who  brooght  the  8nch  oases  are  tiie  themes  of  ceaseless  praise 

work  to  a  dose  and  received  96,000  acres  of  in  the  songs  and  narratives  of  the  Bedouins,  and 

the  reclaimed  land  as  a  compensation.   A  regn-  the  very  praise  lavished  on  them  is  rather  a 

lar  system  for  preserving  and  improving  tiie  proof  of  tneir  rarity  and  of  their  personal  and 

drained  lands  was  now  inaugurated.    A  oorpo-  neroio  chaiacter. — In  personal  appearance  the 

ration  for  their  management,  oonasting  of  a  Bedawi  is  under  the  middle  siae,  spare  and 

governor,  6  bailiflEk,  20  conservators,  and  a  com-  wiry,  capable  of  sustaining  great  fatij^ie  and 

monalty,  was  chartered  and  is  stil^  kept  up.  oonthraea  exposure  to  the  fier^  sun  of  his  native 

Of  late  years  important  improvements  have  dime.    His  clothing  is  oftentimes  reduced  to  a 

been  made  in  the  oldt^ystem  of  drunage,  which  ain^e  garment^  a  wooUen  gown  bound  round 

in  some  respects  proved  defective.  The  reclaim-  his  waist  with  a  girdle^  in  which  he  carries  his 

ed  lands  produce  fine  crops  of  grain,  fiaz,  and  weapons  and  Ms  pipe.    The  better  dass  wear  a 

oole  seed,  but  the  harvests  have  occasionally  head  covering,  or  Mh,  either  a  handkerchief 

suffered  by  fi^ah  inundations,  one  of  which  in  folded  corner-wise  or,a  woollen  headpiece,  and 

1841  inv<uved  a  loss  of  over  £160,000.  bound  round  the  top  of  the  head  with  a  cord. 

BEDJA,  a  district  of  Nubia,  extending  along  The  under-garments  of  linen  or  cotton  and  a 

the  W.  shore  ci  the  Bed  aea,  from  Suudn  to  flowing  doiuk  of  the  flnest  and  whitest  wool, 

Gape  OamoL  The  Bisharve,  a  tribe  of  BedouiDSy  a  handsome  bdt  and  arms,  complete  the  attire, 

are  ahnost  the  only  inhabitants.  In  complexion  they  aro  dark  to  a  brown  black. 

BEDLAM,  a  oormption  of  Bethlehem,  the  Tins  depends  on  exposure,  for  the  women  aro 

name  of  a  roligious  foundation  which  was  grunt^  some  shades  fledrer.    They  practise  both  polyg- 

ed  in  1647  by*  Henry  YIII.  to  the  oorporation  amy  and  daveir.   Their  amusements  are  story- 

of  London,  and  by  them  applied  to  tiie  purpose  telling,  to  which  they  aro  passionately  devoteo, 

of  a  ho^ital  for  the  insane.    The  plaoe  waa  throwing  the  Bpeai^  and  other  mimic  war, 

originally  within  the  city  boundaries,  but  in  smoking,  and  coffee-drinking.  The  story-tdling 

1814,  a  new  building  was  erected  in  St  Qeorge's  and  the  pipe  aro  an  unMling  resource,  although 

Adds,  on  the  south  nde  of  the  Thames,  which  some  of  them,  the  Somaulis  and  Wahabees  S>t 

was  oalled  Kew  Bethlehem,  or,  vulgarly,  Bed-  example,  detest  tobacco.    The  general  govern-* 

lam.    The  patients,  who  had  been  discharged  ment  of  the  Bedouins  is  patriarchal ;  some  fami- 

partially  cured,  ana  went  about  begging,  wero  lies  aro  hdd  in  particular  reveronce,  and  the 

oalled  Bedlam  b^gars,  or  Tom-o'-Bedlams.  heads  of  these  families  are  dieiks.    The  Mara- 

B£DOUINS,  BB>AWKBr,  men  of  the  desert^  bout&  or  holy  men,  exercise  groat  influence, 

the  aborigines  of  Arabia,  and  descendants  of  but  this  is  moro  of  a  personal  character,    llie 

Ishmad.    Th^  seem  neVer  to  have  been  con-  emir,  or  sultan,  is  dective.    K  the  son  inherits 

onered.    A  few  expeditions  against  them  in  his  father's  quaiiflcations,  he  freqnentiy  succeeds 

different  ages  of  the  world  have  succeeded  in  to  his  title,  and  is  chosen  by  the  sheiks,  who 

diastising  them  and  represdng  their  too  great  aro  propitiated  by  gifts.  They  live  on  the  milk 

energy,  but  their  rotreat  into  their   native  of  tneir  flocks,  cmtivating  sometimes  a  small 

deserts  has  effectually  stayed  the  progress  of  crop  of  barley  or  other  grain^  more  freqnentiy 

the  invaders.    Mehemet  An,  in  his  war  against  purchaang  food  and  ammunition  in  exchange 

the  Wahabeee,  was  perhi^  their  most  success*  for  tiieir  live  stodL     The  Bedouins  of  the 

fnl  assailant    On  tneir  p«rt,  they  have  be^  desertarodistinctfromtheArabsof  the  towns, 

maranders  over  neighbcmng  territories^  from  who  carry  on  commerdal  undertakings,  imd 

the  earfiest  periods  Si  history;  and  in  the  7th  live  in  a  peaceable  manner.  The  most  deddedlr 

eentury,  they  wero  stirred  up  by  the  doctrines  nomadic  aro  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  south, 

of  Mohammed  to  a  groat  pitch  of  excitement,  of  Atlas,  the  Arabian  tribes^  and  those  whidi 

Theur  innate  love  of  war,  and  the  ardor  of  a  inhabit  the  desert  of  SioaL    The  Bedouins  of 

new  fiiith,  made  them  irresistible,  and  carried  Arabia  acknowledge  the  nominal  supromacy  of 

them  through  Asia  imd  to  the  westernmost  point  the  sukan  of  Turkey,  whose  authority  is  so 

of  southern  Europe.    They  are  found  througih-  weak,  however,  that  he  is  obliged  to  make  an 

oat  aU  northern  Africa,  on  the  continental  ammal  present  to  his  loyal  snljects,  in  order  to 
VOL.  in.- 
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secure  the  free  traiuit  of  the  caraTan  to  Mecca,  their  oompoBite  ejes  are  probably  fitted  only 
and  eyen  this  bridge  of  gold  does  not  always  for  distant  vision.  Whether  the  spots  described 
make  a  way  for  the  caravan,  for  refractory  in-  by  Bwanimerdam  are  eyes,  or  not,  it  seeri^s 
dividnals  will  sometimes  levy  black  mail,  lliose  that  the  antenn»  chiefly  guide  the  bees  at  nigLt 
within  the  boands  of  Mehemet  Airs  vigorooB  and  in  the  vicinity  of  near  objects.  The  ant^n- 
rale,  were  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  saperiority,  nsB  are  composed  of  18  articolaUons  in  the 
and  their  oomit^  was  perfectly  safe  in  his  life-  daIos,  and  of  12  in  the  females ;  from  their  great 
time.  The  same  can  scarcely  be  said  onder  the  flfiodbility  and  constant  motion  most  of  their  im- 
government  of  his  weaker  snccessors.  pressions  from  without  are  doubtless  received 
BEDRIACUM,  in  ancient  geogri^hy,  a  small  through  these;  by  them  every  olject  is  ex- 
town  or  village  of  Oisalpine  6am,  on  the  high  amined,  many  of  the  operations  of  the  hive  jK^r- 
road  between  Verona  and  Oremona.  Its  pre-  formed,  as  building  the  comb,  storing  the  houey, 
cise  location  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  feeding  the  larva,  and  ascertaimng  the  presence 
situated  not  far  from  where  the  town  of  Oan-  and  wants  of  the  queen;  by  thein  auo  their 
neto  now  stands.  It  is  famous  for  2  battles  mutual  impressions  are  conveyed,  as  by  a  mute 
fought  in  its  neighborhood.  The  1st  was  A.  D.  language — they  are  exquisite  oigans  of  touch, 
69,  when  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Otho  were  and  their  removal  completely  changes  the  in- 
completely defeated  by  those  of  Vitellius,  under  stincts  of  both  workers  and  queen.  The  le^ 
Cfficina  and  Fabius  Valens.  The  2d  was  a  few  are  6  in  number ;  in  the  hind  pair  of  the  work- 
months  afterward,  when  the  army  of  Vitelliua  ers  the  middle  portion  is  hollowed  into  a  tri^n- 
was  beaten  near  the  same  place,  by  the  troops  gular  cavity  or  basket,  surrounded  by  a  margin 
of  Vespasian,  under  Antonius  Primus.  In  both  of  thickly  set  hairs ;  in  this  receptacle  are  carried 
instances  the  attacking  army  advanced  from  the  pollen,^  propolis,  and  other  hive  materials; 
Bedriacum,  but  the  battle,  in  each  case,  actually  at  the  end  of  the  feet  are  little  hooks  by  which 
took  place  nearer  to  Oromona  than  to  thi^  they  adhere  to  the  hive,  and  to  each  other  dur- 
village.  ing  the  wax-secreting  process;  the  other  pairs 
BEDSTEAD.  See  Bid.  of  feet  have  a  pencil  of  hain  on  the  tarsi  by 
BEE  (apU  melUficOy  linn.),  a  social  insect  means  of  which  the  pollen  is  collected,  arid 
of  the  order  hymeTioptera^  family  antkophUa  brushed  off  from  their  bodies  on  arrival  at  the 
and  section  apiaria  of  Latreille ;  this  species  is  hive.  The  bee  has  two  stomachs ;  -the  first  is 
probably  of  Asiatic  origin,  whence  it  has  spread  a  huge  membranous  bag,  pointed  in.  front,  lor 
over  Europe  and  has  been  imported  to  America,  the  reception  and  retention  of  the  honey ;  no 
where  it  exists  in  a  wild  state  in  great  numbers,  digestion  takes  place  in  this,  the  analogae  of  il.d 
and  fiir  from  human  habitations.  The  bee  has  crop  of  birds;  its  walls  are  muscular  and  cara- 
four  membranaceous  naked  wings,  the  upper  bleof  throwing  back  the  honey  into  the  mout: 
being  the  larg^er;  the  mouth  is  fhraished  witih  for  deposition  in  the  cells  or  distribution  to  t:<o 
2  strong  mandibles  and  4  palpi,  largest  in  the  working  bees ;  digestion  is  performed  in  tl;«* 
worklnff  bee,  and  used  not  so  much  in  eating  as  second  stomach,  which  is  of  a  lengthened  cy- 
in  breaking  hmd  substances  in  their  various  lindrical  shape,  communicating  with  the  £rst 
labors;  the  teeth,  concave  scales  with  sharp  stomadi,  and  with  the  intestine,  by  a  projecting 
edges,  are  attached  to  tiie  ends  of  the  jaws  and  valvular  apparatus,  with  a  very  small  openii .;, 
play  horizontally.  For  taking  up  liqmds  it  has  preventing  all  regurgitation  of  the  fooo.  The 
a  long  flexible  proboscis  or  trunk,  performing  muscular  strengtii  of  bees  is  very  great,  and  thtir 
the  office  of  a  tongue,  though  it  is  formed  by  a  flight  is  rapid  and  capable  of  beinglong  sustained. 
prolongation  of  the  under  lip ;  it  is  solid,  and  — -NntwitJhatAnfling  tiie  cultivation  of  the  hive- 
not  tubular  like  the  trunks  of  other  hymenop-  bee  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  their  history  was 
terous  insects ;  the  trunk  is  supported  on  a  pea-  little  more  than  a  series  of  conjectures  oatil  tha 
ide,  and  is  protected  by  a  double  sheath ;  the  invention  of  glass  hives  in  1712.  by  HaraldL  a 
central  portion,  which  appears  like  a  thread  or  matiiematician  of  Nice,  enablea  naturalists  to 
nlky  hidr,  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  ter-  study  the  indoor  proceedings  of  the  bee ;  tlJi 
minate  in  a  sort  of  button  firinged  with  hairs,  invention  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Reanmur, 
and  the  whole  organ  to  its  very  base  is  sur*  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  more  recent  dis* 
rounded  with  similar  firinges,  which  are  admi-  ooveries  of  Hunter,  Schirach,  and  the  Ilubcrs. 
rably  adi4[>ted  for  licking  up  honey  or  other  fluid  A  hive  of  bees  consists  of  three  kinds :  femnlc-tN 
aUment.  The  eve  is  laige,  composed  of  a  great  males,  and  workers;  the  females  are  called 
number  of  6-siaed  facets  thickly  studded  with  queens,  not  more  than  one  of  which  can  live 
hairs;  there  is  1  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  hi  the  same  hive,  the  presence  of  one  being 
also  between  the  antenno  8  small  bright  spots  necessary  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance; 
considered  by  Swammerdam  and  Reaumur  as  the  males  are  called  drones,  and  may  exist  in 
eyes;  from  the  fact  of  bees  recognising  their  hundreds  and  even  thousands  in  a  hive ;  the 
hives  firom  long  distances,  and  flying  ia  a  straight  workers,  or  neuters,  as  they  have  been  called 
line  toward  them  with  tne  greatest  rapidity,  it  from  the  supposition  that  they  belonged  to 
would  seem  that  the  sense  of  vision  is  very  acute;  neither  sex,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The 
at  the  same  time  we  see  them  running  th^  queen  lays  the  eggs  fi^m  which  the  race  is  per- 
heads  against  the  hive,  and  actually  feeling  their  x^tuated ;  the  nudes  do  no  work,  and  are  of  no 
way  to  the  door  with  their  antenns ;  so  that  use  except  to  impregnate  the  females,   aftor 
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wbioh  they  soon  die  or  are  killed ;  the  workers  the  following  spring,  so  that  the  ova  are  ready 

collect  the  honey,  secrete  the  wax,  build  the  to  come  forUi  in  lurch;  bnt  the  young  queen 

cellfl,  and  feed  and  protect  the  young.    The  is  capable  of  laying  eggs  86  hours  after  impreg- 

females  and  workers  have  a  sting  at  the  end  of  nation.    Before  depositing  an  egg  she  examinee 

the  ahdomen,  which  is  absent  in  the  males;  this  whether  the  cell  is  prepared  to  receive  it  and 

formidable  weapon   consists  of  an   extensile  adaptedforthefutureconditionof  the  grub,  for 

sheath,  enclosing  two  needle-shaped  darts  of  queens,  males,  and  workers  have  cells  speciallj^ 

exceeding  fineness,  placed  side  hy  side ;  toward  constructed  for  them ;  the  eggs  producing  work- 

the  end  they  are  armed  with  minute  teeth,  like  ers  are  deposited  in  6-sided  horizontal  cells;  the 

those  of  a  saw,  whence  it  happens  that  the  ani-  cells  of  the  drones  are  somewhat  irregular  in  their 

mal  is  frequently  unable  to  withdraw  the  sting  form,  and  those  of  the  queens  are  large,  circular, 

from  an  enemy  that  it  has  pierced,  causing  its  and  hang  perpendicularly.    When  the  cells  are 

own  as  well  as  its  victim^s  death ;  the  sting  is  ready,  the  queen  goes  from  one  to  the  other, 

protruded  by  several  muscles  so  powerful  that  with  scarcely  any  repose,  laying  about  200  eggs 

it  win  penetrate  A  of  an  inch  into  the  thick  skin  daily ;  the  eggs  first  laid  are  those  of  workers, 

of  the  numan  hano.    When  the  stinff  enters  the  for  10  or  12  daysL  during  which  the  larger  cells 

flesh,  the  acrid  poison  is  squeezed  into  the  are  in  process  of  construction ;  in  these,  after 

wound  from  a  bag  near  its  base ;  the  poison  acquiring  a  very  large  size,  she  lays  male  eggs 

is  a  transparent  fluid,  with  a  sweetish  and  for  16  to  24  days,  less  numerous  than  those  of 

afterward  acrid  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction ;  it  the  workers  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  to  80. 

is  of  so  active  a  character  that  a  single  sting  Theroyalcells,if  from  the  productiveness  of  the 

almost  instantiy  kiUs  a  bee ;  animals  have  been  season  and  the  number  in  the  hive  it  is  deter- 

killed  and  men  nearlv  so  by  the  stings  of  an  en-  mined  to  bring  out  another  queen,  are  now  com- 

raged  colony  whose  Live  had  been  ut»et    The  menced ;  these  are  of  large  size,  an  inch  deep 

queens  are  more  peaceable  and  less  olsposed  to  and  ^  of  an  inch  wide;  during  their  construc- 

sting  than  the  workers.     These  three  kinds  tion  the  queen  lays  the  eggs  of  workers,  and, 

of  bees  are  of  a  different  size  and  may  be  easOy  when  they  are  flnished,  she  deposits  a  single 

recognized ;  the  males  are  of  the  heaviest  flight  egg  in  eadi  at  1  or  2  days'  interval,  worker  eggs 

The  aueen  bee  is  the  largest,  being  8^  lines  in  being  laid  in  this  interval    When  the  eggs  are 

length,  the  males  being  7,  and  the  workers  6 ;  laid  the  workers  supply  the  cells  with  the  pol- 

her  abdomen  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  has  2  len  of  flowers  for  the  food  of  the  larva ;  the 

ovaria  of  considerable  size;  her  wings  are  so  pollen  is  mixed  with  honey  and  water,  and 

short  as  hardly  to  reach  beyond  the  mird  ring,  partly  digested  in  the  stomach  of  the  nursing 

and  her  color  is  of  a  deeper  yellow.    She  is  bees,  and  distributed  of  different  qualities  ao- 

easily  recognized  by  the  slowness  of  her  march,  cordinff  to  the  age  of  the  young.    The  e^  are 

by  her  size,  and  by  the  respect  and  attentions  of  a  bluish  white  color,  of  a  lengthened  oval 

ptud  to  her;  she  lives  in  the  interior  of  the  shape,  slightiy  curved;  in  a  proper  temperature 

Xiive,  and  seldom  departs  frx)m  it  unless  for  they  are  hatched  in  8  days ;  the  larvsB  are  small 

the  purpose  of  being  impregnated  or  to  lead  out  white  worms  without  feet    The  workers  re- 

a  new  swarm ;  if  she  be  removed  from  the  hive,  main  5  days  in  this  state,  the  males  6^,  and  the 

the  whole  swarm  wiU  follow  her.    The  queen  fenuiles  5 ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  mouth  of 

governs  the  whole  colony,  and  is  in  fact  its  the  cell  is  closed  by  a  mixture  of  wax  and 

mother,  she  being  the  only  breeder  out  of  20,000  propolis,  and  the  larvie  begin  to  spina  silken 

or  80,000  bees;  on  this  account  she  is  loved,  re-  envelope,  or  cocoon,  which  Is  completed  in  86 

spected,  and  obeyed,  with  all  the  external  marks  hours ;  in  8  days  more  the  larva  changes  into 

of  affection  and  devotion  which  human  subjects  a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  and  on  the  20th  day  it 

could  give  to  a  beloved  monarch.    The  impreg-  emei^  from  its  prison  a  perfect  worker;  the 

nation  of  the  queen  bee  was  long  a  subject  of  maks  come  forth  on  the  24th  day.    The  color 

uncertainty ;  it  is  now  known  tli^t  this  never  of  the  bee  just  out  of  its  cell  is  a  light  gray ;  it 

takes  place  within  the  hive,  and  that  if  she  be  requires  2  days  to  acquire  strength  for  flying, 

confined  she  always  remains  sterile,  even  though  during  which  it  is  caressed  and  plentifully  fed 

surrounded  by  males.    To  accomplish  it  t£e  by  the  nurses.    The  same  cell  may  bring  sev- 

queen  leaves  the  hive  and  flies  high  into  the  air;  eral  workers  to  maturity;  when  the  insect 

after  an  absence  of  about  half  an  hour  she  re-  comes  out  ^e  cell  is  cleaned,  the  web  being  left 

turns  with  the  most  uneauivocal  evidence  of  sex-  to  strengthen  tiie  sides;  the  royal  cells  are 

ual  union,  having  robbed  the  male  of  the  organs  never  used  but  once,  being  destroyed  when  the 

concerned  in  the  operation;  the  drone,  thus  aueen  escapes.   Theeggs  and  larvie  of  the  royal 

mutilated,  soon  dies— this  has  been  repeatedly  &mily  do  not  differ  in  appearance  fit>m  those  of 

observed;  fit>m  this  &ct  Huber  infers  the  ne-  the  workers;  but  the  young  are  more  carefhlly 

cessity  of  a  great  number  of  males  being  attached  nursedL  and  fed  to  repletion  with  a  more  stimu- 

to  a  hive  in  order  that  the  female  may  be  id-  lating  idnd  of  food,  which  causes  them  to  grow 

most  certain  to  meet  one  in  her  fli^t;  the  so  rapidly  that  in  5  days  the  larva  is  prepared 

warmest  part  of  a  sunny  day  is  usually  selected  to  spin  its  web,  and  on  the  16th  day  becomes  a 

by  the  female  for  ^is  excurrion.    When  im-  perfect  queen.    But,  as  only  one  queen  can 

pregnation  occurs  late  in  the  autumn  the  laying  reign  in  uie  hive,  the  young  ones  are  kept  dose 

of  the  eggs  is  delayed  by  the  cold  weather  untu  prisoners,  and  caieftdly  gnuded  against  the  at* 
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taoks  of  the  qneen-mother,  as  long  as  there  is  the  qaeen,  and  cariTixig  on  all  the  hostalities  of 

any  prospect  of  her  leading  another  swarm  the  eommonitx.   The  number  of  the  workers  is 

from  the  hive ;  if  a  new  swarm  is  not  to  be  sent  from  5,000  or  10,000  to  50,000,  according  to  die 

ofE^  the  workers  allow  the  approach  of  the  old  size  of  the  hive ;  thejr  form  about  U  of  the 

queen  to  the  royal  cells,  and  she  immediately  whole;  they  are  armed  with  a  sting,  and  are  e.i.^i- 

commences  the  destruction  of  the  royal  brood  ly  exdted  to  use  it    They  are  sometimes  called 

by  stinging  them,  one  after  the  other,  while  neuterSbasiftheywereof  neither  sex;  it  is  no \r 

they  remain  in  the  cells.    Huber  observes  that  establisned  that  the  larvai  of  the  workers  and  c>i 

the  cocoons  of  the  royal  larvso  are  open  behind,  the  fenudes  do  not  differ ;  that  the  queens  lay 

and  he  belieres  this  to  be  a  provision  of  nature  culy  two  kinds  of  eggs,  one  destined  to  pro- 

to  enable  the  queen  to  destroy  the  young,  duce  the  males,  and  the  other  citable  of  beLn;^; 

which,  in  the  ordinary  cocoon,  would  be  safe  converted,  according  to  drcumstanoea,   into 

against  her  sting.   When  the  old  queen  departs  workers  or  queens ;  in  other  words,  that  tlie 

with  a  swarm,  a  young  one  is  Uberated,  who  workers  are  females,  in  which  the  generative 

immediately  seeks  the  destruction  of  her  sis-  organs  are  not  developed.    Experiments  amply 

ters,  but  is  prevented  by  the  guards;  if  she  de-  prove  that  on  the  loss  of  the  queen  the  hive  id 

Earts  with  another  swarm,  a  second  queen  is  thrown  into  the  greatest  oonrasion ;  the  inqu^ 

berated,  and  so  on,  until  further  swarming  la  etude  which  commences  in  one  part  is  speedily 

impossible  from  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  communicated  to  the  whole ;  the  bees  roA 

or  the  coldness  of  the  weather ;  then  the  reign-  from  the  hive,  and  seek  the  queen  in  all  dircc- 

ing  queen  is  allowed  to  kUl  aU  her  sisters.    If  tions ;  after  some  hours  all  becomes  quiet  agt^iii^ 

two  queens  ^ould  happen  to  come  out  at  the  and  the  labors  are  resumed.    If  thero  be  no 

same  time,  they  instantly  commence  a  mortal  eggs  nor  brood  in  the  combs,  the  bees  seem  to 

combat,  and  the  survivor  is  recognized  as  the  lose  their  fiEu:ulties ;  they  cease  to  labor  and  to 

sovereign;   the  other  bees  favor  the  battle,  collect  food,  and  the  whole  community  ^^-'^i 

form  a  ring,  and  excite  the  combatants,  exactly  dies.    But,  if  there  be  brood  in  the  combs,  tho 

as  in  a  human  prize-fight.    The  male  bee,  or  labors  continue  as  follows:  having  selectc^l  a 

drone,  may  be  known  by  the  thicker  body,  more  grub,  not  more  than  8  days  old,  the  workers 

flattened  6hap&  round  head,  more  obtuse  ab-  sacrifice  8  contiguous  ceUs  that  the  cell  of  tlio 

domen  contaimng  the  male  generative  organs,  grub  may  be  made  into  a  ro^al  cell ;  they  &:::*- 

the  absence  of  the  sting,  and  the  humming  noise  ply  it  with  the  peculiar  stimulating  jellj  rV 

of  their  flight:  they  produce  neither  wax  nor  served  for  the  queens,  and  at  the  end  of  the 

honey,  beinff  idle  spectators  of  the  labors  of  the  usual  16  days  the  larva  of  a  worker  is  incu- 

workers,  who  support  them ;  they  comprise  morphosed  into  a  queen.  This  fact,  which  ^c^ti 

about  A  ^  A  o^  the  whole  number  of  a  nive  on  mdisputable  authority,  is  certainly  a  n)«  >^ 

in  the  spring,  when  they  are  most  numerous ;  remarkable  natural  provision  for  the  pres<^rv> 

their  use  is  only  to  impregnate  the  females,  tion  of  the  lives  of  the  colony.    Trhile  a  Livo 

and,  secondarily,  to  supply  food  to  the  swallows  remains  without  a  queen  swarming  can  ne\  cr 

and  carnivorous  insects  which  prey  upon  them  take  place,  however  crowded  it  may  be.    11 ;« 

when  they  take  their  mid-day  flights.    When  possibility  of  changing  the  worker  into  a  qu^^a 

the  queens  are  impregnated,  and  the  swarming  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  formation  of  ani- 

has  ceased,  the  workers,  in  July  or  August,  fioial  swarms,  by  which  the  amount  of  houcy 

commence  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  the  may  be  indefinitely  increased.    In  a  well-p-r> 

dronea  chasing  them  into  the  bottom  and  cor-  portioned  hive,  containing  20,000  bees,  there 

ners  or  tJie  hive,  killing  them  with  their  stings,  would  be  19,499  workers,  500  malea,  acd  1 

and  casting  out  the  d^  bodies ;  this  destruo-  queen. — ^The  food  of  bees  consists  prinoipall  v  a 

tion  extends  even  to  the  eggs  and  larvas  of  two  kinds— the  honeyed  fluids  and  the  pollen 

males.   If  a  hive  is  without  a  queen,  the  malea  of  flowers;  they  also  eat  honey-dew,  treuc\% 

are  allowed  to  survive  the  winter.    The  work*  sirup^  and  any  sacohiuine  substance.     They 

ing  bees,  or  neuters,  are  the  smallest,  wiUi  a  lick  up  honey  and  fluid  substances  by  tlwii 

lengthened  proboscis,  the  basket  conformation  long  proboscis  from  the  blossoms  of  Tariu::^ 

of  the  posterior  pair  of  legs,  and  the  apparent  flowers;  the  mignonette  and  clover  afford  ho iicy 

absence  of  generative  organs;  rudiments  of  of  remarkable  fragrance  and  in  great  abim- 

ovaries  have  recently  been  discovered  on  mi-  dance.    It  is  inferred  that  bees  have  an  im|vr- 

nute  dissection,  which  explain  some  remarkable  feet  sense  of  taste  and  smell  from  their  collect  m^ 

fiictb  in  the  economy  of  the  hive.   The  workers  honey  indiscriminately  from  sweet-scented  &nl 

have  been  divided  by  Huber  into  nurses  and  offensive  flowers;  it  is  well  known  that  in  some 

wax-workers ;  the  former  are  the  smallest  and  places  their  honey  acquires  poisonous  qualitxes 

weakest,  ill  adapted  for  carrying  burdens,  whose  from  the  flowers  of  different  speciea  of  laurel, 

.business  it  is  to  collect  the  honey,  feed  and  thorn-apple,    azalea,   and    poison-aah ;   many 

take  care  of  the  grubs,  complete  the  cells  com-  mysterious  cases  of  sickness  have  been  trat^xnl 

.  menced  by  the  others,  and  to  keep  the  hive  to  the  consumption  of  such  poisoned  honey, 

clean ;  the  latter  take  the  charge  or  provision-  and  even  the  bees  are  sometimes  destroyed   by 

ing  the  hive,  collecting  honey,  secreting  and  the  vegetable  poisons  which  they  imbibe.   Dar- 

preparing  wax,  constructing  the  cells,  defending  ing  the  spring,  and  until  late  in  the  autoiuii, 

the  hive  from  attack,  attending  to  the  wants  of  bees  collect  the  pollen  from  the  anthers  ui 
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flowers  by  means  of  the  hain  on  their  lega,  motloidess  in  this  position  abont  15  hours, 
and,  after  forming  a  ball,  transport  it  in  thdr  when  a  single  bee  detaches  itself  and  corn- 
basket  to  the  hive  for  the  food  of  the  yonng  menoes  the  constmction  of  a  cell,  and  tiie 
brood;  this  pollen  consists  of  small  capsules  others  come  to  its  assistance  and  begin  new 
whidi  oontam  the  fecnndating  principle  of  cells.  The  quantity  of  wax  secreted  depends 
flowers,  and  is  so  abundant  that  the  bees  of  a  not  at  all  on  the  pollen  consumed,  but  on  tlie 
sin^e  hiye  will  often  bring  in  a  pound  daily;  consumption  of  honey ;  when  bees  are  fed  on 
hence  some  agriculturists  have  supposed  that  cane  sugar  they  form  wax  with  more  difficulty 
the  bees  diminished  the  fecundity  of  plants,  by  than  when  they  are  fed  on  gnme  sugar;  the  former 
abstracting  the  pollen,  when,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  so  readOy  decomposed,  but  may  be  changed 
they  essentially  promote  it,  by  transporting  the  into  the  latter  in  the  bee's  body  by  the  absorp- 
fecundatingprinciplefromplanttoplant.  IiBects  lion  of  2  equiTsIents  of  water.  '  According  to 
are  among  nature's  most  efficient  instruments  liebig,  an  equiralent  of  starch  is  changed  into 
for  the  spread  of  vegetation;  hr  them  are  pro-  &t  by  losing  1  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  and 
duoed  the  greater  part  of  the  hybrid  varieties  T  equivalents  of  oxygen ;  and  Dr.  Wetherill 
of  flowers.  Honey-dew  is  a  saccharine  fluid  suggests  that  wax,  whidi  bears  a  great  analogy 
discharged  from  the  tubes  at  the  extremity  of  to  mts,  may  be  derived  from  honey  in  a  similar 
the  body  in  the  ofhidOj  or  plant-lioe;  tiiese  manner.  Wax,  composed  of  cerine  and  myri- 
herd  together  on  plants,  and  become  so  gorged  dne,  is  represented  chemically  by  On  Hn 
with  sap  that  they  are  obliged  to  eject  the  Oa,  and  anhydrous  grape  sugar  by  On  Ha 
honeved  fluid;  this  fEiUs  on  the  leaves  and  dries^  Ou;  so  that  8  equivalents  of  grape  sugar 
fbrming  honey-dew,  eagerly  sought  after  by  would  yield  1  equivalent  of  wax  by  the  loss  of 
bees  and  ants;  ^e  same  name  has  been  given  2  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid,  2  of  water,  and 
to  a  sweet  exudation  of  the  sap  flrom  the  leaves  28  of  oxvgen. — Bees  breathe  by  means  of  air- 
of  plants  in  dry  weather.  Bees  require  oonsid-  tubes,  which  open  externally  on  the  corslet; 
erable  water,  but  they  are  not  particular  about  experiments  show  that  they  soon  perish  in  a 
its  purity;  indeed,  the  more  stagnant  and  pu-  vacuum  or  under  water,  and  that  a  constant 
trid  it  is  Uie  better  th^  seem  to  like  it ;  it  is  renewal  of  atmospheric  air  is  necessarv  for 
well  known  that  th^  are  very  fond  of  congre-  their  well-being.  The  condition  of  a  hivei 
gating  about  public  urinals,  as  if  the  pungent  filled  with  many  thousand  active  and  crowdei 
ammoniacal  salts  were  grateful  to  them.  The  bees,  and  communicating  with  the  outer  air 
food  of  the  queen  bee  has  been  subjected  to  only  by  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom,  and  that 
chemical  anaivsiB  by  Dr.  WetherUl,  of  Pldladd-  usually  obstructed  by  &e  throng  pasring  in  and 

}>hia;  that  ofthe  royal  ffmbs  is  a  Idnd  of  acescent  out,  is  vety  un&vorable  for  the  maintenance 
elly,  thick  and  whitish,  becoming  more  trans-  of  a  pure  air ;  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta  is 
parent  and  saccharine  as  the  larva  increases  in  the  omy  human  receptacle  which  can  be  com- 
size ;  it  has  been  ^own  by  Huber  to  conMst  of  pared  to  it ;  a  taper  is  very  soon  extinguished 
a  mixture  of  honey  and  pollen,  modified  by  the  in  a  g^obe  of  the  dimensions  and  with  the 
workers;  the  former  appears  amorphous  under  aperture  of  a  bee-hive,  and  yet  these  insects, 
the  microscope,  is  heavier  than  water,  of  the  as  easilv  suffi>cated  as  any  other,  get  alons 
consistency  of  wax,  sticky  and  elastic;  it  con-  very  well,  and  their  respiration  is  accompaniecf 
sists  of  wax,  albumen,  and  protein  compounds,  by  the  usual  absorption  of  oxysen  and  excre- 
and  is  therefore  properly  called  bee-bread ;  it  tion  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Wiu  all  this  close- 
contains  albuminous  compounds,  which  would  ness  of  the  air  in  the  hive,  direct  examination 
probably  prove,  on  analysis,  similar  to  the  has  proved  that  it  is  nearly  as  pure  as  atmos- 
ffluten  of  wheat  Honey  alone  is  not  sufficient  pheric  air;  neither  the  contents  of  the  hive, 
for  the  support  of  bees;  they  require  nitro-  nor  ^e  bees  themselves,  have  any  power  of 
genized  subsiancefl^  like  pollen,  for  the  body,  as  evolving  oxygen,  but  the  air  is  renewed  through 
well  as  honev  and  non-nitrogenized  food,  w  ax  the  door  of  t^e  hive,  where  an  inward  current 
is  secreted  m  pouches  or  reoeptades,  in  the  is  produced,  whenever  required,  by  the  rapid 
abdomen  of  the  working  bees  only,  lined  widi  agitation  of  the  wings  of  the  bees.  Some  of 
a  membrane  arranged  in  folds  like  a  6-sided  the  workers  are  always  thus  employed  in  ven- 
network;  it  accnmmates  in  these  until  it  ap-  tilating  the  hive,  which  they  ao  hj  planting 
pears  externally  in  the  form  of  scales  between  themselves  near  the  entrance,  both  inside  and 
the  abdominal  rings :  these  plates  are  with-  outside,  and  imitating  the  action  of  flying;  in 
drawn  by  the  bee  itself^  or  some  of  its  feUow-  this  way  the  impulse  which  would  carry  them 
workers^  and  used  for  building  and  reptdring  forward  in  flight  is  exerted  on  the  air,  produo- 
the  cells.  The  formation  of  wax  is  the  office  ing  a  powerfm  backward  current;  in  this  man- 
of  the  wax- workers,  which  may  be  known  ner  is  explained  the  humming  sound  heard  in 
from  the  nurses  by  the  greater  sue  and  more  Hie  interior  of  an  active  hive,  especaaUy  in  the 
cylindrical  shape  of  the  abdomen,  and  larger  warmest  days.  From  their  active  respiration 
stomach ;  the  secretion  goes  on  best  when  the  the  temperature  of  a  hive  is  very  high,  varying 
bees  are  at  rest,  and  accordii^^ly  the  wax-  from  78"^  to  84**  F.,  and  on  some  occasions 
workers  suspend  themselves  in  the  interior  in  rising  to  106^ ;  they  are  very  senirftive  to 
an  extended  cluster  or  hanging  curtain,  hold-  thermometrical  changes,  the  warm  sun  exciting 
ing  on  to  each  other  \ff  the  legs;  they  remain  liiem  to  vigorous  action,  and  cold  reducing 
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them  to  a  torpid  state.— The  instincts,  and,  in  vanoed;  the  comb  is  thos  enkraed  and  length- 
the  bdief  of  many,  the  intelligence  of  the  be^  ened,  the  middle  being  alwajs  the  most  promi- 
are  remarkably  displajed  in  the  preparation  of  nent  If  all  their  foundations  were  laid  at  the 
the  hire,  the  constmotion  of  the  cells,  and  in  same  time,  it  wonld  be  diffioolt  for  them  to 
the  phwomena  of  swarming.  The  first  thing  done  preserve  their  paraUeUsm,  which  is  perfect  onlj 
on  entering  a  new  hive  is  to  dean  it  thorough-  at  the  last  stage  of  the  building  process.  Beside 
ly,  to  stop  all  crevices,  and  lay  the  foondation  the  vacancies  between  the  cells,  which  form  the 
for  the  comb.  Wax  is  not  the  only  material  highways  of  the  hive,  the  combs  are  pierc<>d 
used  by  bees  in  their  architecture;  beside  this,  with  holes,  to  permit  easy  oommunicalioa,  and 
they  employ  a  reddish-brown,  odoriferous,  fflu-  prevent  loss  of  time  in  gomg  round.  The  sjm- 
tinons  resin,  more  tenacious  and  extensible  than  metry  of  the  architecture  of  bees  is  more  ob- 
wax,  csUed  propolU^  which  they  obtain  from  servable  in  theur  work  looked  at  as  a  whole, 
the  buds  of  me  poplar  and  birch  and  from  va-  than  in  its  details,  as  they  often  build  irregular- 
nous  resinous  trees.  This  adheres  so  strongly  ly  to  adapt  the  structure  to  different  localities 
to  the  legs  of  the  bee,  that  its  fellow-laborers  imd  various  unfavorable  circumstances;  differ- 
are  obli^d  to  remove  it,  which  they  do  with  ent  sized  cells  are  made  for  the  larvss  of  work- 
their  Jaws,  applying  it  immediately  to  every  ers,  males,  and  queens ;  those  for  honey  ac*! 
crevice  and  projection  in  the  hive,  to  the  inte-  pollen  magazines  are  twice  as  large  as  ordinarj 
nor  of  the  ceUs,  and  to  the  covering  of  any  cells,  and  so  placed  that  their  mouths  are  u|>- 
foreign  body  too  heavy  for  them  to  remove ;  ward,  for  the  easier  retention  of  their  contents, 
in  tmis  way  even  large  snaUs  are  hermetically  These  supposed  defects  are  generally  the  results 
sealed  and  prevented  from  imparting  a  noxious  of  calculation,  and,  when  mistakes,  are  v<:rT 
quality  to  the  air.  Bees  will  carry  home  many  soon  remedied.  The  cells  at  first  are  whiti^L 
artificially  prepared  glutinous  substances  in  soft,  and  translucent;  but  they  soon  become 
their  tarssl  baskets.  After  the  workers  have  yellow  and  firmer,  and  quite  dark  in  an  old 
secreted  a  sufficient  amount  of  wax,  the  con-  comb. — ^When  a  hive  becomes  too  crowded,  cr 
struction  of  the  combs  commences.  These  are  for  other  reasons  as  yet  not  perfectly  under- 
formed  into  parallel  and  vertical  layers,  each  stood,  preparations  are  made  fos  the  enugraiion 
about  an  inch  thick,  the  distances  between  the  of  a  swarm  with  a  queen ;  scouts  are  sent  oil 
surfiices  of  each  being  about  half  an  inch  for  in  advance  to  select  a  proper  place  for  the  nvw 
the  passage  of  the  bees.  They  may  extend  the  hive,  and  the  workers  are  busy  in  collecting  an 
whole  breiadth  and  height  of  the  hive,  consist-  extra  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  carried  win 
ing  of  thin  partitions,  enclosing  6-sided  cells,  them.  When  the  weather  is  warm,  and  after  % 
about  half  an  inch  deep  and  a  quarter  of  an  fuU  stock  of  eggs  has  been  laid,  the  old  qae^u. 
inch  in  diameter.  The  t>ottom  of  each  cell  has  unsuccessful  in  her  attempts  to  destroy  the 
the  shape  of  a  fiattened  pyramid  with  8  rhom-  royal  brood,  abdicates  the  throne  which  iLv 
bic  sides,  like  the  diamonds  on  playing  cards ;  first-born  new  queen  will  soon  dispute  with  her. 
this  gives  the  greatest  strength  and  greatest  During  the  preparations,  a  sreat  DuzziDg  is  oo 
capacity  with  the  least  expenditure  of  ma-  casionally  heard,  which  suddenly  ceases  on  the 
terial.  Maraldi  had  determined  that  the  day  of  departure.  When  all  is  ready,  the  signal 
8  angles  of  the  rhomb  ^ould  be  109^  28'  is  given  by  the  workers,  and  the  queen,  with  ^ 
and  70°  82'  by  mathematics  calculation,  and  the  departing  swarm,  rushes  to  the  door,  and 
that  by  actual  measurement  they  are  llO"*  rises  into  the  idr ;  they  follow  the  queen,  alicht- 
and  70^  There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  the  ing  with  her  in  a  dense  cluster,  and  retnmiijg, 
antennas,  mandibles,  or  legs  of  the  bee,  whidi  if  she  does,  to  the  hive.  Gold  weather,  or  evt-n 
should  determine  these  angles  in  the  cells,  a  passing  doud,  will  arrest  the  emigration  nutil 
The  foundation  is  a  solid  plate  of  wax,  of  a  a  warmer  or  brighter  period.  After  a  rest  at 
semicircular  form,  in  which  a  vertical  groove  their  first  landing-place,  the  swarm  collects  in- 
is  scooped  out  or  the  size  of  a  cell,  which  is  to  a  dose  phalanx,  and  files  in  a  direct  line  t'> 
strenjrthened  bv  further  additions  of  wax;  on  the  sdected  spot  The  deserted  hive  is  basily 
the  opposite  side  two  other  grooves  are  formed,  occupied  in  hatching  out  a  new  queen,  whicll 
one  on  each  side  of  the  plane  opposite  the  first;  in  her  turn,  leads  out  a  swarm;  two  or  thrc^ 
after  the  bottom  is  formed,  the  walls  are  raised  will  be  sent  off  in  a  sununer  from  an  old  hive, 
round  the  sides.  The  cells  of  the  first  row,  by  After  the  massacre  of  the  males  in  July  or 
which  the  comb  is  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  August,  the  workers  busy  themselves  in  ooUeoc- 
hive,  have  6  sides  instead  of  6,  the  roof  form-  ing  stores  for  winter  use;  as  the  autumn  ad- 
ing  one.  The  first  cell  determines  the  position  vauces,  honey  becomes  scarce,  and  they  arc 
of  all  that  succeed  it;  and  2  are  not,  in  ordinary  obliged  to  collect  the  sweet  exudations  from 
circxunstances,  begun  in  different  parts  of  the  leaves,  honey-dew,  and  also  the  juices  of  peach  e:3 
hive  at  the  same  time.  The  laborers  follow  and  other  sweet  fruits,  after  the  skin  has  bexa 
each  other  in  quick  succession,  each  one  adding  broken  by  birds,  snails,  and  other  insects ;  wbon 
a  littie  to  the  work;  when  a  few  rows  have  all  other  resources  fail,  they  do  not  scruple  to  at- 
been  constructed  in  the  central  comb,  two  other  tack  weaker  hives,  and  despoil  them  of  their 
foundation  walla  are  begun,  one  on  each  side  of  honey.  The  cold  of  winter  reduces  them  to  a 
it,  at  the  distance  of  |  of  an  inch,  and  paralld  to  torpid  state,  in  which  they  remain  until  tliu 
it,  and  then  two  others  as  the  former  are  ad-  warm  days  of  spring.    Bees  recognize  the  x^r- 
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0on  of  their  queen ;  if  a  new  one  be  given  them,  don  their  hire  with  its  brood  and  honeys.  The 
they  will  general]  j  sorroand  her,  and  soffooate  only  waj  to  secore  a  hive  from  these  depredat- 
or starve  her  to  death,  for  it  is  very  remarkable  on  is  to  destroy  the  wonns  and  chrysalids  at 
that  the  workers  never  attack  a  qaeen  with  least  once  a  week ;  the  moths  may  be  canght 
their  stings;  if  she  be  permitted  to  live  24  in  a  mixture  of  sweetened  water  and  vinegar; 
hours,  she  will  be  received  as  their  sovereij^  the  b%st  constmoted  hives  will  not  supersede 
IT  a  snpemmnerary  queen  be  introduced,  a  nng  the  necessitv  of  this  constant  watchfalness. 
is  formed  by  the  workers,  and  the  two  queens  Bees  are  subject  to  a  fatal  disease,  which  has 
engage  in  mortal  combat,  the  survivor  having  been  called  dysentery,  and  which  appears  to  be 
the  right  to  reign.  Huber  discovered  that  if  the  contagious ;  nothing  can  be  done  for  it,  except 
fecundation  of  the  queen  be  delayed  beyond  the  by  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  by  supply- 
Slst  day  of  her  life,  she  begins  to  laj  the  ejggs  ing  them  with  wax.  In  WeUs^s  '*  Explorations 
of  males,  and  produces  no  others  during  her  life;  in  Honduras'' (New  York,  1867),  it  is  stated 
she  lays  them  indiscriminately  in  large  and  small,  that  there  are  in  Olancho  14  distinct  species  of 
and  even  in  royal  cells;  in  the  latter  case,  they  honey-bee ;  these  are  of  small  size  and  mostly 
are  treated  by  the  nurses  as  if  they  were  royal  sdngless.  The  wild  swarms  generally  establish 
grubs.  Beim  made  the  singular  discovery  of  themselves  in  the  hoUow.limbs  of  trees;  these 
prolific  workers,  thus  explaining  the  laying  of  are  removed  to  the  porches  of  the  houses,  and 
eggs  in  hives  destitute  of  aoueen;  but  the  eggs  are  there  sounded  by  thongs;  in  this  pruooi- 
thus  produced  are  always  tnose  of  males;  ffis  live  way  large  amounts  of  honey  and  wax  are 
is  accounted  for  by  their  having  passed  their  obtained  in  Central  America.  The  honey  is 
grub  state  in  cells  contiguous  to  &e  royal  ones,  said  to  be  contained  in  little  bags  2  inches  long, 
and  from  having  tiieir  generative  organs  par-  ranged  along  the  hive  in  rows,  the  cells  for  the 
tially  developed  by  devouring  portions  of  the  young  occupying  the  centre. — The  Huvblx-Bxb 
stimulating  royal  food;  how  they  become  im-  (k>m5u«  ttfrretfrif^Latr.)  has  been  sometimes  con- 
pregnated  has  not  been  ascertained. — Thenatu-  founded  with  the  male  honey-bee  in  name^ 
ral  enemies  of  bees  are  numerous ;  among  them  though  they  do  not  resemble  each  other.  The 
may  be  mentioned  wasps,  hornets,  spiders,  dra-  humble-bees  live  in  societies  less  numerous 
gon-flies,  toada^  lizards,  woodpeckers,  the  bee-  than  those  of  the  honey-bee,  which  end  in  the 
eater,  and  most  insectivorous  birds,  rats  and  autumn  to  recommence  in  the  spring;  they 
mice,  ant-eaters,  bears,  and  badgers.  They  sel-  make  a  loud  humming  noise  during  flight, 
dom  die  a  natm^  death;  and  the  average  du-  whence  the  Latin  homhus,  the  French  hninUm^ 
ration  of  life  cannot  be  more  than  a  year;  the  and  the  En^iah  bumble-bee.  They  live  in  subter- 
whole  population  would  be  destroyed  by  their  ranean  habitations,  50  or  60,  and  sometimes  800 
enemies,  each  other,  and  the  severity  of  the  together;  the  females  are  the  largest,  the  males 
weather,  were  it  not  for  the  surprinng  fecundity  the  smaUc^t,  and  the  workers  intermediate  in 
of  the  queen,  who  will  lay,  in  temperate  cUmates,  size.  All  perish  in  the  winter,  with  the  ex- 
as  many  as  60,000  eggs,  and  in  warm  regions,  ception  of  a  few  females,  whic^  become  the 
8  times  that  number;  a  angle  impregnation  is  founders  of  a  new  colony  in  the  spring; 
sufficient  to  fecundate  all  the  eggs  which  a  these  females  are  6  times  as  large  as  we 
oueen  wiU  lav  for  at  least  2  years,  and  probably  workers,  and  may  be  seen  in  early  spring 
during  her  lire.  The  most  destructive  and  in-  prying  into  every  hole  and  crevice  in  the 
ndious  enemy  of  the  bee  is  a  lepidopterous  in-  earth  in  search  of  a  suitable  place  for  their  nest. 
sect,  of  the  group  crambidof^  the  gatUria  eer&-  This  they  make  at  a  depUi  of  1  or  2  feet  in  the 
ana,  Fab.,  commonly  called  the  bee  or  wax-  meadows  and  plains;  they  make  cavities  of 
moth ;  in  its  perfect  state  it  is  a  winged  moth,  considerable  extent,  dome-shaped,  more  wide 
about  f  of  an  inch  long,  with  an  expanse  of  than  high;  the  vault  is  made  of  earth  and  mossL 
wings  of  a  little  more  than  an  inch ;  the  fe-  and  the  interior  is  lined  with  an  inferifr  kind 
males  are  the  largest,  of  a  dark  gray  color,  of  wax ;  the  entrance  may  be  either  a  simple 
tinged  with  purple-brown  and  dtf  k  spots ;  aperture  at  the  lower  part,  or  a  tortuous  moss- 
they  remain  quiet  in  the  daytime,  but  in  the  covered  path;  the  bottom  is  carpeted  with  leaves 
evening,  when  the  bees  are  at  rest,  they  creep  on  which  are  placed  irregular  masses  of  brown 
in  at  the  door  of  the  hive  and  deposit  their  wax,  the  future  oeUs  of  tine  young.  The  larvs 
eggs;  when  they  are  prevented  from  entering,  live  in  society  until  they  are  about  to  change 
they  lay  their  eggs  outside,  from  which  the  into  nymphs,  when  each  spins  a  silken  cocoon 
worm-lDce  caterpillars  hatched  from  them  inwhich  the  occupant  is  placed  head  downward, 
can  easily  creep  in.  These  small  and  tcuuder  and  from  which  it  comes  out  in  4  or  5  days 
worms  eat  their  way  in  all  directions  through  during  Hay  and  June.  The  females  assbt  in 
the  waxen  cells ;  each  one  spins  a  tough  silken  building  the  cells,  and  depont  at  the  first  L^- 
tube,  in  which  it  lies  concealed  by  day,  and  ing  eggs  both  of  males  and  feoudes;  but  the 
from  which  it  comes  out  at  night,  devouring  latter,  on  coming  to  maturity,  are  only  one* 
the  wax  within  its  reach;  they  grow  to  the  sixth  of  the  size  of  their  mother,  and  lay  only 
nze  of  an  inch  or  more^  gnawing  the  combs  to  the  eggs  of  males.  Several  females  may  live  in 
pieces,  and  filling  the  hive  witii  their  dirty  peace  under  the  same  roof;  impregnation  takes 
webs,  until  the  bees,  discouraged  by  the  ravages  place  outside  the  nest  The  honey  and  wax 
Kji  their  unseen  encnxies,  are  obliged  to  aban-  are  of  the  same  origin  and  nature  as  those  of 
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the  hone^r-bee.    As  they  do  not  hibernato,  Imt  suitable  plaee.  oft^  amid  the  bnaiert  tbro&gs 

perish  during  the  winter,  the  same  nest  is  not  of  men.    Within  a  wall  of  day,  they  make 

oocnpied  for  2  snocessive  years. — The  nest  of  from  1  to  6  chambers,  each  containing  a  mas3 

the  Cabdeb-Bss  (ban^mi  mtuoorum^  Latr.)  is  of  pollen  with  an  egg;  the  cells  are  sometimes 

composed  of  a  dome  of  moss  or  withered  gnus  parallel  and  perpendicular,  at  others  with  va- 

placed   over    a    shallow   excavation    fii   the  rions  inclinations,  and  are  closed  with  a  paste 

ground  of  about  half  afoot  in  diameter;  the  of  earth;  they  are  thimble-ehaped,  and  about 

materials,  after  being  carded  by  means  of  the  an  inch  long.    Many  species,  not  larger  than  a 

mandibles  and  fore-legs,  are  pushed  by  the  first  horse-fly  (andrencB\  have  been  caUed  minin^;- 

bee  backward  to  a  second,  which  passes  it  to  a  bees,  from  their  digging  in  the  ground  tabular 

third,  and  so  until  the  nest  is  reached ;  they  galleries,  a  little  wider  than  the  diameter  of 

work  in  loug  files,  the  head  being  turned  awi^  their  bodies ;  they  are  fond  of  day-banks,  in 

from  the  nest,  and  toward  the  material    Their  which  their  holes,of  the  sues  of  the  stem  of  a  to- 

domes  are  often  seen  rising  4  or  6  inches  above  baoco  pipe,  are  finequentlv  seen ;  they  are  6  or  8 

the  level  of  the  fields  and  meadows ;  the  en-  inches  deep,  smooUi,  ana  circular,  with  a  thim- 

trance  is  at  the  bottom,  about  a  foot  long  and  ble-shaped  horizontal  chamber,  almost  at  right 

i  an  inch  wide.    As  in  the  humble-bees'  nest,  azigles  to  the  entrance,  and  nearly  t¥rice  o^ 

we  find  in  that  of  the  carder-bee,  little  of  the  wide ;  in  this  is  PJaced  a  single  grub  with  its  snp- 

architectural   regularity   of  the   hive   of  the  ply  of  pollen.— There  are  several  British  species 

honey-bee ;  there  are  only  a  few  egg-shaped,  of  solitary  bees  to  which  Reaumur  has  given  tbo 

dark-colored,    irreguhirly   disposed   cells,    ar-  name  of  Oabpbntkb-Bsbs,  from  their  working 

ranged  generally  in  a  horizontol  position,  oon*  .  in  wood  aa  the  mason-bees  do  in  earth ;  thcj 

nected  by  shapeless  waxen  columns;  these  cells  select  posts  and   the   wood-work  of  Ikou^es 

are  not  made  by  the  old  bees,  but  by  the  grubs,  which  have  become  soft    from   oommeQciug 

who  spin  them  when  Uiey  are  ready  to  under-  decay.      The  violet-colored  species  (ptyloc^j^j 

go  the  change  into  nymphs;  from  them  they  fnolaeea.  Linn.)  makes   her  nest  by  gnawing 

are  liberated  by  the  gnawing  of  the  old  ones ;  out  small  pieces  of  the  wood,  which  she  carries 

the  cocoons  are  afterward  used  as  store-houses  to  a  short  distance  and  drops  for  fhtnro  nse,  re^ 

for  honey.    The  true  breeding  cells  are  eon-  turning  by  a  circuitous  route  as  if  to  conceal 

tained  in  masses  of  brown  wax,  the  number  of  its  location ;   the  direction  of  the  tunnel  is 

eggs  varying  from  8  to  80,  the  whole  colony  oblique  for  about  an  inch,  and  then  perpend ic- 

seldom  exceeding  60;  there  are  8  sizes,   the  ular,  in  the  axis  of  the  wood,  for  12  or  15 

females  being  the  largest,  none  of  which  are  inches,  and  ^  an  inch  in  breadth ;  sometimes 

exempt  from  labor ;  the  females,  of  which  sev*  8  or  4  such  excavations  are  made.    The  tiiQ> 

eral  live  in  one  nest,  alone  survive  the  winter,  nel  is  divided  into  cells  somewhat  less  than  an 

The  carder-bee  is  smaller  than  the  humble-bee,  inch  deep,  separated  from  each  other  by  par- 

but  shorter  and  thicker  tiian  the  honey-bee ;  titions  made  of  the  chips  and  dust  cemeiit^-J 

it  resembles  in  color  the  materials  of  the  nest,  together ;   some  other  species  employ  clay  for 

having  the  fore  part  of  tlie  back  a  dull  orange,  these  partitions.    At  the  bottom  of  the  c«U  i? 

and  the  hind  part  with  different  shades  of  gray-  placed  an  egg,  and  over  it  a  paste  of  pollen  ai:  1 

ish  yellow  rings. — ^The  LapidabtBbe  (bambua  noney;  in  this  way  are  completed  10  or  12 

lapidarivs^  Latr.),  df  a  general  black  color  with  oells,  one  above  the  other,  and  then  the  prin- 

a  reddish  orange  tail,  builds  its  nest  in  a  heap  dpal  entrance  is  closed   by  a  similar  aawdu^i 

of  stones,  of  bits  of  moss,  neatly  arranged  in  an  covering.    As  several  weeks  are  occupied   in 

ova]  form ;  they  are  social  in  tiieir  habits,  and  these  labors,  and  as  she  is  depositing  her  eg j^s 

ooUect  honey  with  great  industry ;  the  indi-  at  considerable  intervals,  it  is  evident  that  the 

viduals  of  a  nest  are  more  numerous  than  the  first  egg  would  have  become  a  perfect  insect 

oarderl^  and  much  more  vindictive.    The  soli-  before  the  last  egg  had  left  the  grub  state ;  in 

tary  bees  display  as  much  foresight,  ingenuity,  order  to  enable  the  young  to  escape  aa  they  are 

and  skill  in  the  construction  of  their  nests,  as  hatched,  each  cell  has   a  lateral  opening. — 

do  the  sodal  genera;  and  perhaps  in  a  more  Among  the  leaf-cutting  and  upholstering  bees 

remarkable  manner,  as  a  single  individual  be-  may  be  mentioned  the  poppy-bee  (pamia  paj^i^ 

^ns  and  finishes  every  part  of  the  work.  There  veriSj  Latr.)»  a  European  species,  i*  of  an  iuob 

are  only  two  kinds  of  individuals,  males  and  fe-  long,  of  a  black  color,  wi^  reddish  gray  hairs 

males ;  the  males  are  idle,  and  the  females  per-  on  the  head  and  back,  and  the  iJ>domea  crm  v 

form  all  the  labor  of  making  the  nest  and  pro-  and  sillcy ;  she  excavates  a  perpendicular  hole 

viding  food  for  the  young ;  thev  have  no  brush  in  the  ground,  largest  at  the  bottom,  which  she 

to  their  hinder  feet  and  no  basket  structure  on  lines  with  the  petals  of  the  scarlet  poppy  cut 

the  external  side  of  the  tarsL — ^Different  species  into  oval  pieces,  and  adapted  with  the  greatest 

of  fnegcu^hil^anthophorOj  BXidoBmiOf  have  heea  nicety  and  smoothness;  the  hole  is  about  3 

called   by  Rdaumur   Mason-Bees,  from   their  inches  deep,  and  the  lining  extends  externally 

oonstruoting  their  nests  with  sand,  earthy  sub-  on  the  surface ;  filling  it  with  pollen  and  hooey 

stances,  and  sometimes  wood,  stuck  together  by  to  the  depth  of  -^  an  inch,  she  deposits  an  e^^, 

day  rendered  plastic  by   their  saliva;  they  folds  down  the  scarlet  tapestry,  and  fills  above 

build  in  the  interstices  of  brick  walls,  in  crev-  it  with  earth ;  it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  one 

ices  in  stonesi  and  wherever  they  can  find  a  oell  in  an  excavation.     The  rose-leaf  cutter 
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(meffaMU  eentmieulariaj  Latr.)  makes  a  ojUn*  blade    In  Eg^pt  tiiis  epedes  is  eaten  as  food, 

orical  hole  in  the  hard  earth  of  a  beaten  path,  The  eggs  are  white.    It  reoeires  its  name  from 

from  6  to  10  inohea  deep,  in  which  she  con-  the  insect  which  is  its  &Yorite  food,  though  it 

stmcts  several  cells  about  an  inch  deep,  thim-  feeds  on  most  of  the  winged  insects,  which  it 

ble-shaped,  and  made  with  droular  pieces  of  takes  as  it  flies. 

leaves  neatlj  cut  oat  and  felded  together ;  the  BEE-EEEPING.  The  selection  of  a  suitable 
roae-leaf  is  preferred,  but  almost  anj  leaf  with  ^lace  ibr  i)n  apiary  is  of  great  importance.  The 
a  serrated  margin,  as  the  birch  and  mountain-  situation  diould  be  well  shelter^  from  strong 
ash,  will  be  taken ;  no  cement  is  employed,  the  winds,  eithw  naturally  or  by  building  walls  or 
elastio  property  of  the  leaves  keepii^  them  in  fences.  If  not  sufficiently  protected,  the  bees 
pUioe;  it  takes  0  to  12  pieces  to  nu£e  a  single  are  prevented  from  leaving  the  hive,  and  when 
cell,  which,  when  completed  with  its  contents  returning  with  heavy  loads  of  honey  and  pollen 
of  pollen  and  honey,  and  single  egg^  is  dosed  are  blown  to  the  ground,  or  da^ed*  against 
with  8  pieces  of  leaf  exactly  imtmlar ;  the  con-  trees  and  rodcs,  and  thus  many  are  losU.  It  is 
vex  extremity  of  one  cell  fits  into  the  open  end  not  well  to  have  large  sur&ces  of  water  very 
of  the  next,  hj  this  means  greatly  inorearing  near,  lest  the  bees,  overcome  by  cold  or  fetigue, 
the  strength  of  the  febric.  should  be  forced  to  alight  on  them,  or  be  oar* 
BEE-EATER  (meropi,  linn.).  The  bee-eat-  ried  down  by  the  winds  and  perish.  The  hives 
ers  belong  to  the  genus  mefXfpi  and  family  m^  should  especially  be  protected  from  north-west 
rt^pUm,  There  are  26  spedes  described,  inhab-  winds  and  from  chilling  south  winds.  It  is 
itmg  most  parts  of  the  olid  world,  and  migrating  necessary  where  tiie  winters  are  severe  par- 
fit>m  place  to  place,  according  to  diangeof  sea-  ticularly  to  regard  protection  from  cold.  The 
son.  In  the  winter  they  seek  Uie  warmest  por-  hives  may  fece  the  south  or  east,  or  south- 
tiom  of  the  globe,  and  we  temperate  re^ons  in  east,  and  thus  the  greatest  benefit  will  be  de* 
summer,  in  search  of  food,  which  consists  ex-  rived  from  the  continuance  of  the  heat  and 
dusivdy  of  insects.  They  commonly  perch  liffht  of  the  sun  during  that  portion  of  the  day 
singly,  or  in  small  partiea^  on  a  pronunent  when  they  are  most  nsefrd.  The  hives  should 
branch,  from  which  they  can  see  all  around  be  placed  in  a  right  line;  it  is  better  to  place 
them.  Fh)m  this  they  capture  insects  on  the  them  on  shelves,  one  above  another,  than  in 
wing,  like  the  swallow,  generaUy  returning  to  near  rows  npcm  the  ground.  The  distance  be- 
the  same  perch.  At  morning  and  evening  tween  the  hives  should  not  be  less  than  2 
the^  often  congregate  in  considerate  numbers,  feet;  their  height  from  the  ground  should  be 
Their  flight  is  graceftd  and  sustained ;  their  cry  about  the  same.  Some  experienced  bee-keepers, 
is  loud,  consisting  of  pleasant,  whistling  note^  however,  raise  the  platform  of  the  hive  not 
continued  at  morning  and  evening.  They  rear  more  than  2  inches  ftom  the  earth,  considering 
their  young  in  horizontal  holes  in  the  sandy  this  preferable,  because  fewer  of  the  fi&tiguea 
banks  of  rivers,  or  in  soft  rodcs  which  they  can  or  chilled  bees  that  miss  the  hive  in  returning 
excavate.  The  entrance  is  smdl,  opening,  at  and  alight  under  it,  are  lost^  the  flight  of  issu- 
the  depth  of  8  or  4  feet,  into  a  cavity  in  which  ing  swarms  is  lower,  and  there  is  less  exposure 
the  pwent  can  easily  turn.  The  eggs  are  from  to  strong  winds.  It  will  be  found  of  not  a  lit- 
6  to  7  in  number,  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  or  tie  consequence  to  have  the  apiary  where  it  can 
on  moas  or  other  soft  material.  The  common  be  conveniently  watched  in  swarming  time, 
bee-eater  ^neropa  apiaster^  Linn.)  inhabits  the  but  it  should  by  aQ  means  be  removed  from  all 
Bouth  of  Europvespecially  about  the  Russian  annoyance  and  disturbance  by  men  or  teams 
rivers  Don  and  Volga,  and  the  northern  parts  passing  and  repaying,  or  animals  laboring  or 
of  Africa.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in  England  grazing  too  near  the  mves.  Grounds  on  which 
and  Sweden.  The  other  spedes  of  the  genus  tibere  are  no  large  trees,  but  some  of  small  size 
arefbnndin  Africa,  Aaa,  and  the  Indian  azdd-  and  shrubbery,  on  whidi  the  swarms  may 
pehigo.  The  common  spedes  is  about  10  inchea  alight,  are  preferable.  The  grass  should  be 
long;  the  bill,  If  inch,  black  and  pointed;  ^es^  mowed  frequently  around  the  hives,  and  the 
red;  forehead,  bluish  green,  and  behind  it  green ;  ground  kept  dean,  not  only  for  the  delight  of 
top  of  the  hcML  chestaut,  with  a  green  tinge;  uie  bees,  but  to  prevent  too  much  dampness, 
hind  head  and  upper  part  of  neck,  chestnut,  and  to  destroy  the  lurking  places  of  noxious  in- 
paler  toward  the  miok;  from  the  bill  is  a  blade  sects  and  vermin. — The  proper  construction  of 
stripe,  passing  through  the  eye ;  the  bade  and  the  hive  is  one  of  the  thinss  most  essential  to 
aoapulars,  pale  yellow,  tinged  with  diestnut  success  in  bee-keeping.  Hany  different  kinds 
and  green ;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts,  blue-  have  been  invented,  eadi  more  or  less  complex, 
green,  with  a  yellowish  tmge ;  throat,  yellow;  dedgned  to  gain  certain  advantages,  and  to  ob- 
onder  parts,  blue-green,  palest  on  tiie  bdly ;  viate  certain  evils  in  managins  bees  and  pro* 
lesser  wing  coverts,  dull  green ;  quiUs,  mostly  ducing  honey.  Of  these  it  will  be  suffident  to 
sea-green  without,  and  many  of  the  inner  ru-  mention  several  of  the  most  important  varieties. 
foufr--the  first  very  shorty  the  second  the  largest  The  chamber  hive  is  made  with  two  apartments 
d!  an ;  the  tail,  wedge-shaped,  of  12  featiiers,  — ^the  lower  for  the  reddence  of  the  bees,  the 
the  shafts  brown  above  and  whitish  beneath—  upper  to  hold  the  boxes  in  which  the  bees  put 
the  2  middle  ones  seargreen,  shaded  with  ru-  their  honey  after  having  filled  the  lower  part, 
foua-— and  the  longest  by  nearly  an  inch;  daws^  The  advantages  of  this  are  ddmed  to  be,  a  per- 
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manent  oorer  for  the  boxes  of  gkas  or  wood,  or  drawers  and  the  ontside  of  the  hive.  But  on 
vessels  of  anj  kind  put  on  the  hive ;  a  better  the  other  hand,  the  ooet  is  oonsiderabley  and  it 
protection  from  the  weather,  with  leas  incon-  is  denied  that  deterioration  is  caused  in  the  bees 
venience  in  turning  up  the  hive  and  in  fitting  a  by  the  filling  np  of  the  brood-ceils,  and  tiine 
shelter  over  it,  than  is  fonnd  with  a  movable  and  honey  are  therefore  needlessly  wasted  by 
cover.  These  hives  are  sometimes  made  wedge-  keeping  the  bees  constantly  making  new  brood- 
shaped,  being  several  inches  narrower  firom  comb ;  this,  and  the  difficulty  of  putting  liie 
front  to  rear  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  to  swarms  into  the  hives,  and  the  many  lark- 
prevent  the  comb  from  slipping  doim.  They  ing  places  they  afford  to  the  bee  moth,  and  also 
are  also  sometimes  famished  with  inclined  bot-  the  difficulty  of  procuring,  in  this  method  of 
tom-boards  to  roll  oat  the  worms  that  fall  upon  taking  away  honey,  that  which  is  good  and  free 
them,  or  are  driven  down  by  the  bees.  These  from  cocoons  and  oee  bread,  more  than  oounter- 
modifications  are,  however,  not  generally  foand  balance,  in  the  opinion  of  many  bee-keepers, 
of  much  importance.  Toprotect  the  bees  fnxa  their  advantages. — Swarming-hives  are  some- 
vermin,  several  kinds  of  suspended  hives  have  times  used.  They  are  made  with  sections,  so 
been  contrived  with  inclined  movable  bottom-  that  by  closing  all  or  a  part  of  them,  the  space 
boards. — ^Ilie  dividing  hives  are  made  with  which  the  bees  ocoupv  is  lessened,  and  they 
several  compartments,  the  object  being  tomul-  are  crowded  out,  and  their  swarming  hastencl 
tiply,  at  the  will  of  the  bee-keeper,  the  number  of  Hives  are  sometimes  arranged  so  as  to  allow 
colonies  without  tiie  trouble  and  risk  of  swarm-  the  bees  to  go  on  accumulating  honey  and  in- 
ing  and  hiving.  When  bees  frx>m  any  cause  creasing  in  number,  and  not  swarm  at  alL  A 
lose  their  queen,  and  the  combs  contain  eggs  or  hive  of  bees  is  put  in  a  bee-house,  and  emptj 
very  young  larves,  another  queen  will  be  de-  hives  connected  with  it,  so  that  as  soon  as  oaa 
veloped.  By  means  of  tiiese  hives,  the  par-  becomes  filled  the  bees  pass  to  the  adjoining 
titions  of  which  are  supposed  to  divide  the  ones.  In  some  instances  great  quantities  of  honey 
brood-combs,  a  part  of  the  bees  and  of  the  have  been  obtained  by  this  method ;  hut  it  hss 
6omb8  are  removed  and  placed  by  themselves  not  generally  been  found  practicable  or  protlt^ 
to  go  on  making  honey,  and  multiplying  in  able. — ^The  result  of  all  the  experiments  made  in 
every  respect  like  a  natural  swarm.  A  very  larse  this  country,  with  complicated  and  ingenion-ly 
number  of  stocks  or  swarms  may  be  thus  maae  contrived  hives,  and  also  in  Europe  where  equally 
by  a  bee-keeper  sufficiently  experienced.  The  manv  attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt  aru- 
objeotions  sometimes  made  against  this  kind  of  ficial  tenements  to  the  simple  instincts  of  tie 
hives  are :  the  expense  of  construction,  the  fre-  bee,  tends  to  show  the  superiority,  for  practit.^ 

Suency  with  which  bees  are  found  to  put  all  purposes,  of  the  simpler  hives.    For  nrotectK^o 

[le  brood-combs  in  one  compartment,  the  diffi-  against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cola  in  sum- 

culty  of  removing  a  part  at  Just  the  time  for  mer  and  winter,  straw  hives  are  excellent^    In 

the  development  of  a  new  queen,  and  the  in-  Poland,  where   finer  honey  is  prodaoedL,  anil 

creased  exposare  to  cold  and  starvation  in  win-  bees  more  successfblly  managed  than  elsewhere 

ter  by  separating  the  bees  in  the  different  com-  in  Europe,    hives   are   made   by  excavating 

partments. — Several  inventions  have  been  made  trunks  of  trees,  taking  logs  a  foot  or  more  in 

to  enable  the  bee-keeper  to  change  the  combs  diameter  and  about  0  feet  long.     They  are 

and  get  the  honey  without  driving  out  or  de-  scooped  out  or  bored  for  the  length  of  6  fee: 

stroying  the  bees.    Changeable  hives  are  made  from  one  end,  forminff  hollow  cylinders,   the 

in  sections,  generally  three  drawers  placed  one  diameter  of  tiie  bore  being  6  or  8  inchea.    A 

above  another,  holes  being  made  to  allow  the  longitudinal  slit  is  made  in  the  cylinder  nearly 

bees  to  pass.    When  the  boxes  are  all  filled,  its  whole  length,  and  about  4  inches  wide, 

and  it  is  desired  to  change  the  combs,  the  upper  Into  this  is  fitted  a  slip  of  wood  with  notchtj:s 

box  is  removed,  and  its  place  snppliea  by  a  new  on  the  edges  large  enough  to  admit  a  single  beo^ 

one  put  in  at  the  bottom.    Tliis  being  done  This  slip  is  fastened  in  with  wedges  or  hingo^ : 

yearly,  the  entire  contents  of  the  hive  would  if  it  is  m  several  parts,  it  will  often  be  found 

be  chianged  every  three  years,  and  be  kept  new.  more  convenient.    The  top  is  covered,  and  ilie 

It  is  held  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  changing  trunk  set  upright  with  the  opening  toward  the 

the  brood-combs,  because  the  larves  hatched  from  south.    Through  this  door  the  condition  of  the 

the  eggs  and  sealed  up  in  the  ceUs,  there  spin  entire  swarm  is  seen,  and  the  honey  taken  from 

their  cocoons,  which  remain,  when  they  go  but,  time  to  time.    The  length  of  this  hive  and  its 

upon  the  walls  of  the  ceUs.     This  deposit,  small  diameter  fit  it  for  both  large  and  siuiUl 

although  extremely  thin,  diminishes  the  size  of  swarms.— -One  of  the  best  kind  of  hives  is  modo 

the  cell,  affording  less  room  for  each  succeeding  of  pine  boards,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter 

generation,  thus  causing  the  bees  to  gradually  thick.    The  best  nxe  is  12  inches  square  inside, 

aeteriorate  in  size.    The  additional  advantages  and  14  deep.    If  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and 

claimed  for  this  kind  of  hive  are :  the  &cility  rain,  thev  would  be  better  painted.    The  top  is 

with  which  small  swarms  may  be  united  and  made  of  boards  16  inches  square.    The  boards 

large  ones  divided;  the  ODportunity  it  offers  for  should  be  Joined  carefully;   many  put  paint 

feeding,  by  putting  into  the  hive  a  box  of  sur-  between  the  junctions  to  keep  the  moths  from 

plus  honey ;  and  the  uniformity  of  temperature  breeding  in  them.    It  saves  the  bees  much 

preserved  by  the  air  chamber  between  the  labor  if  the  inside  of  the  hive  is  planed  and 
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deaaed,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  about  eqnal  saooefls.  It  is  yeiy  seldom  that  a 
melted  beeswax.  It  should  not  be  washed  im-  swarm  starts  for  its  chosen  destination  without 
mediately  before  a  swarm  is  put  in,  with  water  previously  alighting.  If  2  or  more  swarms 
or  spiritsL  or  any  liquid  that  will 'prevent  the  tasue  at  the  same  time  and  unite,  they  may  be 
comb  from  adhering  readily.  Cfroas  sticks  separated,  if  desired,  by  shaking  uiem  from  the 
should  be  put  in  to  support  we  comb.  Small  branch  between  2  or  more  hives  placed  near 
notches  Aould  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  together.  Should  the  queens  enter  the  same 
hive  for  the  passage  of  the  bees.  Boxes  for  hive,  the  bees  must  be  shaken  out  between 
caps  or  covers  may  be  made,  if  the  chamber-  empty  hives  as  before,  and  this  operation  re- 
hive  is  not  preferred,  about  7  inches  deep  and  peated  till  the  queens  separate,  or  the  bee- 
12  or  18  square.  If  glass  vessels  or  others  are  keeper  is  able  to  catch  one  or  more  of  them, 
to  be  used  to  receive  tne  box  honey,  they  may  and  put  them  with  the  bees  where  wanted.  Or 
be  put  under  these  caps,  or  the  caps  may  be  if  there  are  only  2  swarms  united,  a  part  may 
nsea  alone.  They  should  fit  close  to  the  tops  be  separated  and  returned  to  the  parent  hives. 
of  the  hives,  several  holes  being  made  in  the  and  the  rest  put  in  one  hive ;  or  they  may  all 
tops  for  the  passage  of  the  bees.  The  bottom  be  put  in  one,  and  boxes  put  on  immediately. 
board  should  be  15  inches  square,  at  least  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  mute  small  swarms; 
large  enough  to  give  the  bees  space  to  dight  this  may  be  ea^y  done  if  they  issue  about  the 
and  expatiflSte.  It  is  better  to  give  ewtik  hive  a  same  time,  by  inverting  one  hive  and  pladng  the 
separate  stand.  If  protection  from  vermin  and  other  over  it;  the  bees  in  the  lower  wiU  as- 
insects  is  required,  the  hive  may  be  placed  cend.  When  for  any  reasons  it  is  wished  to 
on  a  single  pedestal  2  feet  fr^m  the  ground ;  defer  for  a  short  time  the  issuing  of  a  swarm 
but  if  there  is  no  danger  frx>m  them  nor  frt)m  which  the  signs  indicate  to  be  just  at  hand,  the 
dampness  nor  snow,  they  may  be  nearer  the  bees  on  the  outside  of  the  hive  should  be 
ground.  The  hives  need  some  cover  from  the  sprinkled  with  water.  This  'is  effectual,  but 
sun  and  rain.  A  separate  one  for  each  may  be  only  before  the  swarm  has  started.  Sometimes 
easily  made  by  putting  together  2  boards.  1^  or  the  swarm  issues  and  returns  several  times ;  if 
2  feet  lon^,  and  of  the  necessary  width,  letting  this  is  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  queen 
them  indme  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  rooE  to  fly,  ^e  would  be  found,  if  possible,  and 
Bee  houses  are  found  not  absolutely  necessary,  put  with  the  others  in  the  new  hive, 
and  worse  than  usdess  when  not  rightly  con-  If  the  weather  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  the 
atruoted.  It  is  necessary  to  guard  aflsdnst  new  swarms  frt>m  going  out  to  collect  honey, 
shading  the  hives  too  much  in  spring  and  faU,  several  days  immediately  after  being  hived,  it 
against  preventing  a  free  circulation  of  air  all  may  be  necessary  to  feed  them. — ^Many  bee- 
around  tnem  in  smnmer,  and  exposing  them  too  keepers  have  discarded  the  practice  of  kill- 
much  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  the  sun.  ing  bees  to  get  the  honey ;  the  surplus  after 
The  bee  house  diould  not,  in  cool  weather,  enough  has  l^n  stored  in  the  hive  for  win- 
make  the  temperature  around  the  hives  mudi  ter,  being  taken  away  by  means  of  boxes,  or,  if 
higher  than  tne  bees  will  encounter  at  a  dis-  they  are  not  used,  cut  fh>m  the  hives,  the  bees 
tance.  The  simple  movable  covers  Just  men-  being  stupefied  by  sulphur  or  tobacco  smoke, 
tioned,  which  are  easily  a^usted  as  the  season  The  comb  is  to  be  cut  off  dean  so  that  the 
demand8,withhives  made  of  boards  of  soffident  honey  may  run  as  little  as  possible  upon  the 
thickness,  well  painted  to  prevent  warping  and  bees.  The  boxes  should  be  put  on  a  litUe  be* 
oradung^  will  generally  prove  an  ample  pro-  fore  the  hive  is  full.  Polish  apiarians  cut  out 
tection,  except  in  winter. — ^The  new  swarms  the  old  comb  annually  to  lessen  the  tendency 
generally  appear  during  the  months  of  June  to  swarming,  and  thus  obtain  the  largest 
and  July,  but  sometinies  as  early  as  Hay,  or  amount  of  honey.  The  old  practice  of  destroy* 
as  late  as  August  The  awarms  are  usually  ing  the  bees,  except  those  intended  for  winter- 
hived,  when  the  branch,  or  whatever  they  ing,  after  the  hives  are  filled  and  the  honey 
alight  on,  can  be  removed,  by  shaking  them  off  season  has  passed,  stiU  prevails  extensively.  La 
in  front  of  the  hive,  a  little  raised  on  one  side  6ren6e  gives  many  reasons  proving  this  the 
to  allow  thdr  passage.  When  they  collect  most  profitable.  The  tune  for  takins  up  hives 
where  they  cannot  be  shaken  off,  and  the  hive  depends  somewhat  on  the  season  and  the  bee- 
cannot  be  placed  near,  they  may  be  brushed  pasturage.    The  quantity  of  honey  does  not 

Suickly  into  a  gauze  sadc  or  any  vessd  in  which  increase  generally  after  Sept.  1.    To  suffocate 

bey  can  be  kept  and  carried  to  the  hive.    It  is  the  bees,  the  hive  is  put  over  an  inverted  hive, 

generally  irritating  to  the  bees,  and  unnecessary  or  over  a  hole  in  the  earth  in  which  some  rags 

if  not  useless,  to  endeavor  to  make  the  swarms  smeared  with  sulphur  are  being  burned.    The 

collect  by  a  din  of  horns,  tin  pans,  and  bells,  bees  fiill  in  a  short  time  and  are  buried  to  pre- 

They  will  sometimes  collect  on  a  pole  with  a  vent  resuscitation,  and  the  honey   removed, 

few  branchy  some  broom  com,  or  dry  mdldn  The  bees  are  sometimes  deprived  of  the  entire 

tops  or  similar  things  fastened  to  the  end,  and  store  of  comb  and  honey  in  the  early  part  of 

held  in  the  air.    They  may  sometimes  be  ar-  the  season,  generally  after  the  leaving  of  the 

rested  when  going  off  by  throwing  water  or  first  swarm,  and  driven  into  a  new  hive.    When 

earth  amon^  them.    Various  means  are  used  on  the  old  hive  is  infested  with  motlis,  or  the  comb 

sach  occasions  to  disconcert  ^em,  and  with  is  not  good,  and  it  is  desirable  to  winter  the 
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bees,  this  operation  may  be  expedient.  The  apiary  ornmnhig  over  the  hitesi  endeaTorir^ 
effect  on  the  bees  is  not  generally  good.  It  is  to  enter  and  deposit  their  eggs.  Many  maj  t»« 
performed  by  inverting  tiie  hiye,  and  pntting  destroyed  by  eutrappins  them  in  shallow  dishes 
the  other  into  whidi  the  bees  are  to  be  driven  of  sweetened  water  wiu  a  little  vinegar  addcxi 
over  it,  making  the  junction  close,  and  tapping  Hollow  sticks,  small  shells,  and  similar  thin:rs 
with  the  hand  or  a  stick  the  sides  of  the  nive ;  are  often  placed  on  the  bottom  board,  whore 
the  bees  will  pass  up  to  the  newhive^hich  is  the  worms  hatched  from  the  eggs  may  t^e 
to  bo  then  removed  to  the  stand. — ^Hives  are  refnge  and  be  destroyed.  It  is  necessary  to 
sometimes  attacked  and  robbed,  either  becanse  look  often  nnder  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  if 
they  are  too  weak  or  other  bees  are  attracted  one  side  is  raised  (as  is  required  for  Tentilarion 
by  broken  honeycomb  or  by  food  pnt  near  the  hi  warm  weathei^,  nnder  the  blocks  or  shells 
luve.  To  protect  it  after  the  robbery  has  com-  on  which  it  rests.  These  caterpillars  at 
menced,  the  hive  shoidd  be  removed  to  the  first  are  not  thicker  than  a  thready  are  of 
cellar,  or  some  cool  dark  place,  and  flowed  to  a  yeHowlBh-white  color  with  a  few  brovmish 
remain  2  or  8  days.  It  is  sometimes  sufficient  dots.  They  live  in  the  wax,  eating  it,  acd 
to  close  the  entrance  to  the  hive  so  as  to  admit  filling  the  comb  with  webs.  They  prot^-ct 
but  one  bee  at  a  time.  It  is  beneficial  to  put  themselves  from  the  bees  by  a  sort  of  silktrs 
a  similar  hive  in  the  place  of  the  one  removed,  sack,  which  they  spin,  and  in  which  they  lolre. 
and  rub  on  the  bottom  board  wormwood  leaves  When  they  have  attaiued  their  taJl  sise,  wLi<  h 
or  the  oil  of  wormwood.  This  is  so  disagree-  requires  about  8  weeks,  they  spin  their  cocoons : 
able  to  the  bees  that  ^ej  speedily  forsake  the  in  these  they  remain  enclosed  some  time,  si,.i 
place.  Breaking  the  comb  in  the  hive  of  the  change  to  chrysalids  of  a  light  brown  col":, 
robbers  will  generally  make  them  desist. — ^The  with  a  dark  elevated  line  along  the  back.  A 
quantity  of  honey  usually  necessary  for  winter-  few  days  afterward  they  are  transformed  :-» 
ing  safely  a  swarm  of  bees  is  80  pounds.  Those  winged  moths  and  iasue  from  the  cocoons,  ar.  J 
that  are  found  in  the  autumn  to  be  weak  in  num-  are  soon  ready  to  deposit  eggs  for  another  g'^a- 
bers  and  with  a  scanty  supply  of  honey  should  eration.  Rats  and  mice  do  not  attack  t:.o 
be  taken  up.  Only  the  strong  swarms  are  hives  except  in  winter,  miless  the  comb  is  un- 
profitable to  winter.  Brown  sugar  made  into  protected  by  bees.— Spiders  sometimes  spin 
candy  by  being  dissolved  in  water,  clarified  their  webs  upon  and  around  the  Mves,  wh:.h 
and  boiled  to  evaporate  the  water,  is  tiie  best  entangle  and  annoy  the  bees.  They  are  efi^lj 
food  for  bees.  The  sirup  should  be  boiled  till  removed.  There  is  a  disease  oQled  ^  i'  il 
it  begins  to  be  brittie  when  cooled.  This  or  brood,"  which  sometimes  is  very  deetmctive 
common  sugar-candy  may  be  fed  to  bees  in  the  to  the  young  bees  in  the  larva  state.  Tlxj 
hives,  under  them,  or  in  the  boxes.  K  fed  in  die  in  the  cells,  and  become  black  and  pntr.d. 
the  liquid  state,  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  The  disease  appears  to  be  In  a  measnre  iti:Vt> 
hives  in  dishes,  some  contrivance  bemg  made  tious.  The  only  remedy  is  to  drive  out  the 
to  enable  the  bees  to  eat  it  without  getting  into  bees  into  a  new  clean  hive.  It  19  the  practice, 
it.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  com-  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  to  put  the  bees  m  a 
mence  feeding  in  the  autumn.  It  \b  not  gener-  temporary  hive,  and  let  tiiem  remain  24  honr% 
ally  best  to  begin  unless  it  is  to  be  continued  till  without  fDod,  in  the  dark,  before  settling  thizi 
fiowers  become  abundant  Honey  is  of  course  in  the  new  hive.  It  is  attributed  sometimes  to 
the  best  food,  yet  sometimes  too  expensive;  if  feeding  the  bees  with  foreign  honey;  the  in  too 
candied,  it  is  to  be  heated  till  dissolved.  Feeding  tion  being  conveyed  by  tne  honey,  which,  to 
should  never  be  attempted  as  a  matter  of  profit,  be  safely  fed,  should  be  previously  acaldod.— 
The  best  honey  cannot  be  made  firom  cheap  Many  dmerent  methods  are  practised  in  win* 
honey  and  refuse  sugar  and  molasses ;  it  is  not  tering  bees.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  thon: 
made  by  the  bees  but  by  the  fiowers.  Of  especially  from  2  things:  firom  beiog  frozen, 
these  clover  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  and  firom  being  starved.  The  latter  happens 
Fruit-trees,  basswood,  locust,  and  maple  yield  when  they  collect  together  closely,  in  the  c<*ld- 
abundantly  and  of  fine  quality,  buckwheat  fur-  est  weather,  and  the  comb  becomes  oovereti 
nishes  a  large  quantity,  excellent  for  the  win-  with  frost  and  ice,  the  moisture  from  thtir 
ter  food  of  bees,  but  inferior  for  the  table. — ^Tho  bodies  and  firom  the  air  being  there  deposite-l 
bee  moth  is  the  greatest  foe  the  apiarian  has  to  and  frozen,  excluding  them  from  the  nonev. 
contend  with.  Many  inventions  have  been  The  entrance  to  the  iSve  is  liable  to  be  stopp^l 
tried  without  success,  to  protect  the  bees  from  with  ice,  and  the  bees  thus  sufibcated.  The 
this  pest  The  best  safeguard  is  to  have  the  bee  never  passes  into  the  toipid  state  in  winter, 
hive  close  and  well  jointed,  and  weU  covered  like  some  other  insects ;  it  perishes  at  a  de^n-ee 
with  paint,  the  entrances  not  too  large,  and  the  of  cold  low  enough  to  freeze  it  As  in  the  case 
bees  vigorous  and  numerous,  and  to  examine  of  other  kinds  of  fimn  stoc^,  it  requires  hs.'i 
the  hive  daily  fix>m  about  May  1,  till  Septem-  food  when  kept  warm  and  coxnfortabie.  If  tho 
ber  or  October.  Constant  watching  is  mdis-  hives  are  to  oe  carried  into  a  house  or  cellar, 
pensable.  In  the  daytime  the  moths  re-  the  place  for  them  shoidd  be  cool,  dry,  and 
main  in  their  hiding-places,  and  may  often  dark.  The  best  method  is  to  house  them,  nc- 
be  found  aronnd  the  hive.  They  are  on  less  sufficient  protection  can  be  given  them  on 
the  wing  in  the  evening,  hovering  aronnd  the  the  stands.    The  Russian  and  Pdish  bee-keep- 
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en,  who  manage  bees  as  ezteosiTely  and  sno-  method  of  doing  this  has  been  inrented  by  Mr. 
oeaafully  as  any,  winter  their  hives  on  the  Shirley  Hibbara,  of  Tottenham,  England.  It 
stands;  but  they  make  their  hives  of  inch  consists  of  a  torned  pillar,  made  after  the  faah- 
and  a  half  plank,  and  wind  the  npper  part  with  ion  of  a  telescope,  working  like  a  piston  in  a 
twisted  ropes  ox  straw  or  cordage  to  increase  brass  or  iron  cyUnder.  B«^eath  Uie  pillar  is  a 
the  protection  against  extremes  of  heat  and  spiral  spring  on  which  the  pillar  rests.  Two 
oold.  If  left  on  the  stands,  hives  made  of  com*  slots  mn  down  the  nde  or  front  of  the  cylinder, 
mon  boards  need  additional  covering;  the  en-  and  between  them  an  index  is  marked.  A  fin- 
trance  shoold  also  be  narrowed  so  as  to  leave  ast  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  pillar,  and  the 
only  space  enonffh  for  a  single  bee  topasa.  This  hive  adjusted  on  the  top  of  the  latter,  so  that 
must  not  be  ^owed  to  become  stopped  with  as  it  presses  down  on  the  spring  the  finger 
frost  and  ice,  or  dead  bees  and  filtn.  light  marks  the  gross  weight  of  the  whole.  A 
snow  may  cover  the  hive  without  danger.  The  thumb-sorew  passes  through  the  cylinder,  and 
practice  of  bee-keepers  is  about  equally  divided  by  pressing  against  the  pilkr  holds  it  in  a  fixed 
Detween  these  2  modes  of  wintering.  The  sue-  position  idienever  it  may  be  desirable. — Bee- 
oess  of  outrdoor  wintering  would  be  greatly  keeoiDg  has,  in  some  instances,  becoi  made  very 
increased  by  making  better  hives,  by  better  prontable.  It  is,  however,  uncertain.  Much 
protecting  tnem  from  extreme  cold,  imd  from  depends  on  the  season  and  on  the  pasturase. 
changes  of  temperature.  It  is  easier  and  pref-  The  value  of  the  best  honey  is,  in  a  £^eat  ae- 
erable,  when  the  number  of  hives  is  very  large,  fpree,  determined  by  the  style  and  state  in  which 
and  there  is  no  danger  oi  tiieft,  to  manage  them  it  is  marketed.  It  will  generally  be  found  most 
out-doors  than  in-doors.  With  a  small  number  advantageous  to  use  glara  vessels  or  boxes,  and 
it  may  be  otherwise. — The  time  for  carrying  to  send  the  honey  to  market  in  the  same, 
bees  out  from  their  winter  quarters  is  in  Mwohf  BEEOH  (Saxon,  hoc,  from  Lat.  /offtu,  6r. 

except  in  very  backward  seasons.  A  few  4vy^^f  ^^^  ^^"^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  <>'  ^^ 
bright  cold  di^s  will  not  be  mcwe  destructive  tree  being  eatable),  a  genus  of  Endlicher^s  order 
to  them  than  too  long  confinement  If  new  etqmliferiB,  lindley's  eorylaeea,  Jussieu^s  quer' 
snow  has  fallen,  and  the  weather  is  not  snffi-  cinea,  and  of  Linn,  dass  numcBeia  polyanaria, 
ciently  warm  for  them  to  venture  into  the  air  The  order  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  hetulaceof^ 
safely,  the  hive  may  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  or  birches,  and  contains  the  genera  of  the  oalL 
or  the  bees  confined  in  the  hive.  If  they  are  haad,  horn-beam,  chestnut ;  is  distingmshed 
to  stand  very  near  each  o^er,  it  is  not  well  to  from  all  other  plants  by  an  apetalous  superior 
carry  out  too  many  hives  at  once,  the  bees  at  rudimentary  calyx,  the  fruit  m  a  cup,  a  one- 
first  not  readily  digtSngniaTfing  their  own.  The  celled  nut  with  one  or  two  seeds,  the  others  be- 
hives  should  be  raised  from  the  bottom  board  ing  abortive.  The  generic  characters  of  the 
only  on  one  side,  if  at  alL  Many  prefer,  if  the  /agu$  are:  sterile  ^nale^  fiowerfr—ament  glob- 
bees  are  not  especially  numerous,  to  let  the  ular,  pendulous  on  sOky  thread;  perianth  6-cleft, 
hive  rest  entirely  on  the  boflffd,  allowing  less  bell-^aped;  5'to  12  stamens.  Pertile  (female) 
room  for  passage,  and  securing  greater  dmnoe  flowers — ^2  within  a  4-lobed  prickly  involucre ; 
aMinst  intrudm.  More  ventilation  than  this  perianth  4  to  6-lobed;  ovary  8-celled  (2 
affords  niay  be  required  in  warm  weather,  abortive);  sfyle&  8;  nut  one-seeded.  Some 
when,  if  liable  to  sufSar  from  heat^  the  hive  branches  bear  male^  others  female  flowers.  The 
may  be  raised  entirely,  proper  means  being  number  of  species  is  very  limited,  some  being 
fornished  for  the  bees  to  ascend  frx>m  the  hot-  oonsidered  as  mere  varieties.  In  tne  temperate 
torn  board. — The  careful  bee-keeper  has  long  regions  of  the  northern  henusphere,  on  both 
desired  to  possess  some  method  of  measuring  continents)  there  are  extensive  forests  consisting 
the  daily  inorease  or  decrease  in  the  weight  m  of  beeches ;  which  also  occur  mixed  with  oaks, 
his  hive.  A  recent  Qernuaa,  publication  states  pines,  flrs,  iso.  The  following  are  the  most  re- 
that  a  G^erman  bee-keeper  took  the  trouble  marloible  species :  Jlsy^oatftco^  or  common  white 
to  w^h  one  of  his  hives  twice  a  day — before  beech:  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  slightiy  toothed, 
the  bees  left  in  the  morning  and  after  their  dliate  on  the  margin,  acute  at  base;  nut  ovate, 
return  at  night — and  thus  he  determined  the  dnrided,  obtuse^  pomtod;  European;  of  this  the 
nighUy  loss  by  consumption  and  evaporation.  American  is  taken  to  be  a  variety,  growing  in 
These  obeerv^ions  were  continued  from  May  Ilorida  and  other  southern  states^  F,  /errvr 
6  to  August  2,  a  period  of  91  days,  and  the  re-  ffin$a,  or  red  beech:  leaves  oblong-ovate,  acu- 
anlts  are  very  interastinff.  On  May  6  the  hive  nunate^  pubescent  beneath,  coarsely  toothed,  ob- 
weighed  64  pounds;  it  Tost  two  sw4ffms  weigh-  tuse,  and  unequalljr  subcordate  at  base;  nut 
ing  12  pounds^  yet  on  Aug.  2  it  weighed  120^  acutely  8-sided,  muricate ;  most  firequent  in  the 
pounds.  There  was  no  increase  in  weight  from  northern  United  States  I',obUguasaidJ)(»nbeyu 
June28to  Juhr  21,  except  of  i  pound  on  1  day  both  having  valuable  wood  and  a  beautiful 
and  i  on  another,  and  nrom  July  17  to  Aug.  2  crown ;  JF!  proeera,  scarcely  less  towering  in 
the  whde  increase  was  only  8  pounds.  The  height  than  the  arancaria ;  Jr.  pwnilio,  a  dwarf 
work  of  each  day  is  minutely  reccNrded,  imd  the  spedes^wingabove  the  region  of  trees,  on  lofty 
results  go  to  prove  that  the  bee-keepcor  should  mountaina—areaU  natives  of  the  Andes  of  south- 
have  some  means  of  ascertaining  the  weight  em  QhilL  Some  species  grow  in  the  Magellanic 
of  his  hives  daily  throo^^out  the  season.    A  regions;  othen  in  Van  XSemen^a  Land  and  the. 
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oolderpartBof!7ewZea]ADd«  Theyariedeflofthe  lightning,  that  woodmen  and  Indiana  oonsuler 
European  F.  iyhatieasjre:  F,  purpurea^  whose  themselves  safe  when  nnder  its  shelter.     \*i^Ty 
bright  blood-colored  leaves,  when  tossed  by  the  good  oil  may  be  pressed  from  the  beech  cut. 
wind  in  anmshine,  seem  to  be  flames;  F.ewprea^  almost  equalling  that  of  olives,  and   lastir^ 
with  copper-oolored  shining  leaves;  F.  (upleni-  longer  than  any  other  after  proper  purification. 
/olicty  with  some  leaves  entire,  and  others  cut  Wild  animals  feed  on  thenut^  swine  are  fatten c-tl 
into  narrow  strips;   F.  pendula^  or  weeping  on  it,  and  people  eat  it  in  Europe;  too  freely 
beech,  with  branches  drooping  to  the  ground;  eaten,  it  produces  giddiness  and  nausea.     The 
F,  eristata,  with  ragged  crest-like  leaves ;  F,  husks  of  Uie  nut  contain  fagin^  a  peculiar  nar- 
f>ariegat<iy  with  leaves  spotted  with  white ;  F.  cotic  extractive  principle. 
latifolia^  with  chestnut-like  leaves,  &c.     AH       BEEOHER,  Ltman,  D.  D.,  an  American  cler- 
these  are  ornamental  trees. — ^The  beech  is  easily  gyman,  bom  at  New  Haven,  Gon.,  Oct.  12, 1775, 
propagable  by  seed;  also  by  grafting,  budding,  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1797,  and  stndiod 
and  in-arching.     It  thrives  in  a  deep  moist  Geology  under  the  direction   of  President 
soil  (on  the  Ohio  some  attidn  100  feet  in  Bwight    In  Dea  1798,  he  was  ordidned  pastor 
height),  but  also  succeeds  well  in  rocky  soil,  in  of  a  church  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  upon  a  sa]a- 
heaps  of  stones  under  clif^  even  In  shaded  sit-  ry  of  $800  per  annmn.   In  1810  he  removed  to 
nations.    When  crowded  by  its  kindred,  or  by  the  care  of  the  first  church,  at  litchfield,  C-oi^il 
other  trees,  its  stem  rises  pillar-like  even  to  8*0  Here  he  remained  about  16  years,  during  whi<  b 
feet  in  undiminished  thickness,  before  branching  time  his  remarkable  qualities  as  a  preatSier  and 
into  a  tufty  crown,  reminding  one  of  Gothic  aa  a  zealous  and  active  minister,  brought  him  a 
halls.    Standing  alone,  it  sends  forth  branches  at  great  reputation  and  a  remarkable  influence 
from  10  to  80  feet  above  the  root,  at  a  Itfge  angle,  throughout  New  England.    He  was  much  ct->n- 
tar  and  wide,  the  lower  ones  almost  horizontal,  suited,  and  was  forward  in  most  of  the  religio  .3 
while   the   upper   rise   to    form   a   mi^jestio  undertakings  of  the  time,  such  as  the  Connccti* 
crown.    In  depth  of  shade  it  is  scarcely  equidled  cut  missionary  society,  the  Oonnecticat  eduo 
by  an^  other  tree.    Its  light  grayish,  or  leaden-  tion  society,  the  American  Bible  eooiety,  aid 
greenish,  smooth,  shining  bark,  its  ridi  green,  the  like.    In  1826  great  defections  had  tsken 
^lining  foliage,  which  appears  earlier  than  thti  place  in  the  churches  in  Boston  and  the  neijh- 
of  the  oak,  from  long  buds  in  tender  drooping  noring  parts  of  New  England  into  Unitarian- 
jets,  and  which  is  tinted  yellow,  reddish,  and  ism,  following  the  lead  of  IJ^.  Ohanningand  on- 
brown  in  the  autumn,  remaining  often  through  era  in  sympathy  with  him,  and  Dr.  Beecl^ 
the  wmter  on  the  tree,  recommend  it  for  ave-  was  chosen,  out  of  all  the  clergy  of  New  £i^- 
nues,  plantations,  and  dumps.    Of  these  there  land,  to  uphold  the  standard  of  the  ancient  P> 
are  many  in  Normandy  and  other  parts  of  ritan  faith  against  their  desertion.    He  was  in- 
Europe,  which  abound  in  beech  forests.    The  stalled  over  the  newly  established  Hanover 
diameter  of  the  common  beech  seldom  surpasses  street  church.  Boston,  and,  during  Mb  residence 
8  feet.    The  tree  scarcely  bears  fruit  before  the  there,  devotea  himself  with  both  zeal  and  abllirr 
50th  year  of  its  age,  and  then  not  every  year,  to  the  urgent  work  committed  to  his  guidance. 
After  the  140th  year,  the  wood-rings  become  His  ministry  necessarily  pirtook  largely  of  a 
thinner.    The  tree  lives  for  about  250  years,  controversial  character.    He  flung  himself  into 
Some  stems  are  fluted,  some  even  twisted,    llie  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and  was  sustained  hj 
roots  stretch  fkr  away,  near  to  the  surface  of  the  confldenoe  and  fervent  admiration  of  tb'e 
tlie  soil  partly  above  it.    Totms  beeches  are  religious  body  to  which  he  belonged.     The  sin- 
usefol  lor  live  hedges,  as  they  bear  pruning,  cerityand  spirituality  of  his  preaching  was  cec- 
and  as  their  branches  coalesce  by  being  tied  to-  erally  acknowledged,  and  it  was  attended  bj 
gether,  or  by  rubbing  each  other.    Amputations  decisive  results,  in  a  revival  of  the  spirit  an  J 
of  limbs,  and  deep  Incisions  in  the  tree,  soon  increase  in  the  numbers  of  eyangelicsd  Chr^- 
become  obliterated  by  the  bark,  which  contains  tians,  so  as  still  to  preserve  to  mem  ttie  ni- 
a  peculiar  periderma.    The  wood  is  yellowish-  merical  superiority  in  that  part  of  the  oountrr, 
white  in  the  common  beech,  brownish  in  the  at  one  time  thought  to  be  seriously  in  dan- 
red;  very  hard,  permeated  by  transverse  lighter-  ger.     In  this  work  Dr.  Beecher  was  lo<>k* 
colored  pith-rays  and  shorter  rays,  so  that  the  ed  up  to  as  the  most  efficient  champion  acd 
longitudmal  fibres  are  somewhat  wavixig.    Its  defender  of  the  faith.    But  he  was  not  of  a 
dose  wood-cells,  with  thick  walls,  afford  a  mind  to  rest  while  any  thing  remained  to  be 
great  quantity  of  heating  material,  and  of  pot-  done.    The  vital  importance  of  oommonicatii}? 
ash,  so  that  the  wood  ranks  next  to  hickory,  sound  religious  influences  to  the  population  of 
oak,  and  maple,  as  fuel.    It  is  easily  decayed  by  the  great  Mississippi  yalley  became  the  para- 
alternation  of  dryness  and  moisture,  and  is  unfit  mount  interest  in  the  minds  of  many  refleciini; 
for  many  purposes;  but  it  is  good  for  cylinders  as  well  as  phflanthropic  people,  for  the  highc^-t 
for  polishing  glass,  for  plane  stocks,  chidr  posts,  social  and  political  as  well  as  religious  consid- 
shoe  lasts,  tool   handlea,  wheel  felloes,  cart  erations  were  concerned.    Among  many  siimlar 
bodies,  rollers,  screws,  bowls,  even  for  ship-  institutions  founded  for  this  purpose,  the  Lane 
building,  where  no  better  timber  can  be  oo-  theological  seminary  was  established  at  CSncin- 
tained.    It  is  incorruptible  when  constantly  un-  nati,  and  Dr.  Beecher  was  invited  to  take  the 
der  water.     The  tree  is  so  rarely  stmcdc  by  direction  in  1832.  He  earned  the  same  strength 
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omd  axdor  into  his  new  oonneotioim,  and  eleotri-  daring  which  time  she  made  her  appearance  as 
fied  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  by  the  the  author  of  a  manual  of  arithmetic,  and  of  el- 
publication,  soon  alter  hia  arriyal,  of  a  tract  ementary  books  of  instruction  in  theology  and 
sounding  the  alann  of  Roman  Oatholic  suprem*  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  She  accompa- 
9cy  at  the  West  The  transplanting  of  a  nund  nied  her  fkther,  in  1882,  to  Cincinnati,  where^ 
of «  such  vigor  into  that  impressible  society  for  2  years,  she  was  at  the  head  of  an  institu- 
ooold  not  be  of  slight  effect  Mis  great  char-  tion  for  feznale  instruction.  Obliged  to  resign 
acter,  uniform  principles,  and  fixed  adherence  by  fiuling  health,  she  conceived  and  undertook 
to  truth  and  his  convictions,  together  with  his  the  development  of  a  plan  for  female  Christian 
boldness  and  fervent  eloquence,  worthily  filled  education^  to  be  promoted  through  a  national 
a  large  ^ere  of  duty  and  proauced  a  service-  board,  witii  high  schools  and  normal  schools 
able  impression  upon  western  sodefy.  He  re-  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  well-instmct- 
mained  m  Oincinnati  about  10  jears,  having,  in  ed  teachers.  This  has  been  made  the  goidiug 
addition  to  the  care  of  the  senunary,  the  pasto-  purpose  of  her  life,  for  which  she  has  written, 
ral  charge  of  the  second  Bresbyterian  church,  travelled,  and  exerted  all  the  influence  of  her 
Since  leaving  there  he  has  resided  mostiyin  activemind,iti  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  many 
Boston,  without  fixed  employment,  but  with  years.  The  incidents  of  this  grand  scheme  have 
nndiminidxed  inteUigenoe  and  vigor  even  at  a  freauenti^  led  her  before  the  public  in  essays  in 
very  advanced  age.  During  the  more  active  autnorslnp.  Among  these  are  ^  Domestic  Ser- 
portion  of  his  life  few  or  none  of  his  profeedon  vice,"  '^  The  Duty  of  American  Women  to  their 
were  better  known  to  the  people  of  tne  United  Oountry,"  *^  Housekeeper's  Receipt  Book."  "  The 
StateB.  and  it  is  probable  tnat  the  labors  of  no  True  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  of  womaD,""Trea- 
other  nave  produced  a  more  immediate  and  ap-  tise  on  Domestic  Economy."  She  has  recentiy 
parent  effect  BIb  fiune  as  an  orator  was  natu-  published  a  work  on  physiology  and  the  condition 
rally  the  most  prominent^  and  as  such  he  possess*  and  habits  of  American  women,  and  the  first  vol- 
ed  remarkable  po  wers^  His  style  was  tnat  of  a  nme  of  a  course  on  theology  and  moral  philoso- 
man  thoroughly  in  earnest,  whose  life  was  devot-  phy,  in  which  she  makes  some  striking  depart- 
ed to  the  inculcation  of  great  truths,  and  whose  ures  ttom  the  Oalvinistio  theolo^.— Edwaso, 
convictions  were  of  a  heat  to  melt  ail  obstacles,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  born 
Original  turns  of  thought  and  expression,  and  1804^  graduated  at  Yale  college  1822,  studied 
flashes  of  pictorial  illustration,  were  fluent  in  divinity  at  Andover  and  New  Haven,  tutor  in 
bis  oratory,  and  gave  him  an  electrical  infiuence  Yale  college  1826,  pastor  of  Park  st.  church  in 
over  his  audience.  His  position  as  a  theolonan  Boston,  1826-^81,  president  of  Hlinois  college  at 
will  be  judged  with  that  of  the  body  for  which  it  Jacksonville  1881-^44,  pastor  of  Salem  st  church 
may  properly  be  said  he  combated,  but  it  was  in  Boston  1846-1856.  and  is  now  pastor  of  a 
sustamea  by  sterling  aualitiea  which  were  uni-  diurchinGalesburg,  BL  He  has  published  ^  Oon^ 
verstJly  recognized,  m  almost  all  the  oonspicu-  flict  of  Ages,"  *'  Papal  Conspiracy,"  and  a  work 
ous  moral  enterprises  of  his  time  he  has  borne  a  on  Baptism. — ^HxintT  Wabd,  minister  of  Ply- 
prominent  piurt,  and  in  particular  his  connection  month  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  son  of  the  Rev. 
may  be  mentioned  with  the  temperance  move-  Lyman  Beeeher,  bom  in  Litchfield,  ComL,  June 
ment,  which  for  80  years  has  elicited  and  24^  1818,  graduated  at  Amherst  college,  Mass., 
absorbed  so  much  of  the  moral  life  of  this  conn-  in  1884,  and  studied  theology  under  ms  father, 
ti7*  Early  in  its  course  he  printed  a  &moua  at  the  Lane  seminary,  (Mdnnati.  He  was 
aeries  of  sermons  on  intemperance,  which  at^  first  settied,  in  1887,  as  Presbyterian  minister 
tracted  much  attention  to  the  cause,  fiis  at  lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  After  a  residence 
numerous  publications  have  been  mosdy  oc-  of  2  years,  he  removed  to  Indianapolis.  He  re- 
oadonal  and  miaoeUaneons,  and  hardlv  of  a  mained  there  till  1847,  when  he  accepted  an  invi- 
kind  to  perpetuate  his  infiuence.  Dr.  Beecher  tation  to  become  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  church, 
has  been  8  times  married,  and  has  been  the  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  an  organization  of  orthodox 
fiUher  of  18  children,  of  whom  several  have  Congregational  believers  an  office  which  he  still 
attained  to  eminence  as  writers  and  ministers —  continues  to  occupy.  Beside  occasional  addressesi 
Cathabinx  EsT^n  eldest  daughter  of  the  he  is  the  autiior  of  a  volume  of  "Lectures  to 
preceding,  bom  at  £ast  Hampton,  L.  L,  Sept  Young  MeV'  and  editor  of  the  "Plymouth  Col- 
6, 1800,  where  she  rended  till  she  was  about  10  lection  of  Hymns."  He  was  also  one  of  the 
years  of  age.  She  recdved  her  early  education  founders  of  the  "Independent,"  a  weekly  re- 
al Litchfield,  and  soon  after  leavioff  school,  ez-  ligious  newspaper  of  ^ew  York,  to  which 
perie&ced  a  great  calamity,  to  whi<£  she  alludes  he  has  been  a  constant  contributor,  his  ar- 
in  her  writiSags  as  the  crisis  of  her  life.  This  tides  being  mgned  with  an  asteridc  A  vol- 
was  the  death  of  Pro£  Fisher,  of  Yale  coUege,  nme  of  these  articles  has  been  coUected  under 
to  whom  she  waa  betrothed,  and  who  lost  his  tiie  name  of  the  "  Star  Papers."  As  a  popular 
life  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  This  lecturer,  he  has  appeared  very  generally  before 
event  threw  a  deep  doud  over  her  mind,  from  the  lyceums  of  the  country.  As  a  preacher,  he 
which  she  slowly  emerged  to  find  consolation  in  is  said  to  have  the  largest  uniform  congregation 
a  life  of  activity.  In  1822,  she  opened  a  female  in  the  United  States.  Discarding  many  of  the 
seminary  at  Hsraord,  Conn.,  where  ahe  oontinu-  usual  formalities  of  his  profession,  he  addresses 
ed  the  work  of  instmotion  for  the  next  10  years,  himself  with  vigor  to  the  hearts  and  under- 
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standings  of  his  hearers,  and  with  all  the  more  haying  nainted  a  good  piotare  of  George  UL 

effect  on  account  of  the  greater  range  of  topicsi  he  waslmighted. 

as  well  as  of  style  and  iUnstration,  which  he  BEEFEATERS,  the  jeomen  of  the  queen  of 

has  introdaced.    Born  an  orator,  the  amiles  and  England's  guard.    They  are  now  merely  rtm- 

tears  of  an  audience  are  at  his  command,  and  in  nants  of  the  ancient  pomp  of  feudal  rojalty,  aci 

his  sermons,  no  less  than  in  his  lecture^  they  only  act  as  warders  at  the  Tower,  and  us  ai- 

are  both  aroused.    As  a  moralist  and  pohtidaa  tendants  on  the  queen's  state  coach  on  occa- 

he  is  opposed  to  the  institution  of  slayery,  and,  sions  of  high  oeremonial,  snch  as  ooronati«iis. 

in  the  presidential  contest  of  1856,  he  took  an  th.e  oi>eniQg  and  prorogation  of  ParlismeDt.  olv! 

active  part  in  favor  of  the  reijublicans,  not  only  dmilar  nrocessiona.    At  state  royal  dinners,  tLcv 

with  his  pen,  but  bv  addressing  mass  meetings  are  on  auty  at  the  side-board,  as  their  name  (o>  r- 

in  various  parts  of  tne  northern  states.  rnptedfrom  luffftun) implies,  recalling prol':llj 

BEEGHET,    Fbkdesio    Woxlui,    British  the  time  when  sings  were  not  so  sore  of  the  loyal* 

admiral,  arctic  navigator,  bom  in  London  in  ty^of  thdr  guests,  but  that  tiie  presence  of  sa 

Feb.  1796,  died  there  Nov.  29,  1856,  eldest  armed  life-guardsman  at  the  buffet  was  an  agree- 

son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Beechey,  portrait  able  addition  to  their  sense  of  security.  Btadcis 

painter.    He  entered  the  British  navy  as  a  vol*  of  romance  wUl  remember  the  fine  scene  b 

nnteer,  at  the  age  of  10,  and  saw  a  great  deal  Quentin  Durward,  where  Louis  XL  conceals  an 

of  service  (including  the  contest  at  New  Or*  archer  of  his  gu%rd,  with  loaded  arquebu^e  odJ 

leans)  during  the  12  years  followinff.    In  1815  lighted  match,  behind  anoh  a  piece  of  furniture, 

he  was  made  lieutenant;  in  1818  ne  sailed  in  during  a  solemn  banquet  given  to  the  envoy c-f 

the  Trent,  under  Franklin,  on  his  first  voyage  Bnrgundy.   The  beematers  are  now  only  lOv  j: 

of  arctic  discovery,  acting  as  artist  to  the  ex-  number,  but  are  Interesting  from  the  fact  tiiit 

Sedition.    In  1819  he  went  as  lieutenant  in  the  they  wear  the  exact  dresses,  flat  black  velTir: 

ecla,  under  Sir  Edward  Pany,  in  his  first  berrets,  and  shiahed  doublets  of  black,  blue,  ^ci* 

arctic  voyage.     In  1821  he  was  commissioned  let  and  gold,  with  gilded  partisans  for  we^p;^ 

(with  his  brother,  H.  W.  Beechey)  to  make  a  which  they  wore  m  the  reigns  of  Henry  \  lH* 

survey  of  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  from  Trip-  and  Elixabeth ;  so  that^  on  a  visit  to  the  Tovc't 

oli  to  Deme.    He  was  raised  to  the  rauk  of  they  add  much  to  tiie  effect  of  the  scene. 

commander,  and  sent  out,  in  1825,  in  the  Bloa*  BEELZEBUB,  a  compound  of  Baal  tii*  3 

Bom,  on  another  arctic  expedition,  eia  Gape  oonoenungtheterminalpart  of  theworducn; 

Horn,  to  act  in  concert  with  FrankUn  and  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion.   ^^ 

Parry,  and,  having  passed   Behring^s  straits,  writers  translate  the  term  **goa  of  flie.^''s:u 

reached,  in  Aug.  1826,  a  point  north  of  Icy  assign  two  reasons  for  it^  either  or  boiL  o. 

cape,  reaching  in  boats  71°  28'  81"  N.  lat,  and  which  may  be  true  or  iSalsey  via. :  that  he  p:^ 

156°  21'  80"  W.  long.— only  146  miles  from  the  teoted  the  people  ae^ainst  noxious  insects  f 

extreme  point  simultaneously  reached  by  Frank-  that  he  was  so  called  in  derision  by  the  In"^' -'^ 

lin.    As  tiiey  were  not  aware  of  each  other*a  itea  when  they  wished  to  speak  disre«i>ec'> -J 

position,  neither  advanced.  Commander  Beech-  of  the  religion  of  their  BoabiUsh  neigli:-^ 

ey  subsequentiy  discovered,  in  1827  (in  which  Others  trazislate  tiie  term  still  more  disrc^  '' 

vear   he  was   made   post-captain),   2   secure  ftally, '*  god  of  ordure,'^  while  others  still  cL- 

harbors,  south-east  of  Oape  Prince  of  Wales,  ing  the  word  to  Beelxebaoth,  render  it  ' 

and  near  to  Behring^s  straits,  which  he  named  of  hosts,"  or  Beelxebul,  **ffod  of  heaven.    |^ 

Port  Clarence  and  Grantiey  Harbor.    He  retum-  appears  very  certain  that  he  wss  reganl^"^  ^ 

ed  to  England,  after  an  absence  ofnearly  8  years.  New  Testament  times  as  an  evil  demon,!- 

Between  1829  and  1839,  he  was  employed  in  Jesus  was  accused  of  casting  out  denli  7 

making  surveys  of  the  coasts  of  South  America  ^  Beekebub,  the  prince  of  devilB,'*  and  he  is  p" 

and  Ireland.    In  1854  he  was  appointed  rear  haps  the  same  deity  elsewhere  smed  the  pn^^ 

admiral  of  the  blue.     In  1828  he  married  a  of  the  power  of  the  air.    Such  deities  ^<^^ 

daughter  of  Col.  Stapleton.  common  in  the  worship  of  the  ancienU.  i^f-^ 

BEECHEY,  61B  ViLLiAic,  English  portrait  but  a  modified  form  of  the  oriental  duai: - 

Sainter,  bom  at  Burford,  Oxfordshire,  Deo.  1758,  which  recognized  a  good  deity  and  an  evii  j  - ; 

led  at  Hampstead,  near  London,  Jan.  1889.    He  BEEMSTER,  one  of  the  wldm  or  trac^  ^^ 

was  articled,  first  to  a  conveyancer  in  the  coun-  diainedlandof  the  Netherlands,  area  8,000  ac'- 

try,  and  then  to  a  London  attorney,  but  pro*  oontaining  a  neat  village.    The  inbabitan^  '^ 

cured  his  release,  at  the  age  of  19,  and  became  ohiefly  employed  in  nusing-sheep  and  ^^^''  u 

a  student  of  the  royal  academy,  and  closely  BEER  (Germ.  hi§r),  a  fermented  Wqaor  ni^^ 

imitated  the  style  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds.   For  from  malted  grain—in  Eurepe  most  comii^^ 

some  time  he  confined  himself  to  portraits  at  ly  from  barley,  but  in  this  country  from  ^|^^^ 

Norwich,  but  having   executed  some  small  as  well,  and  in  India  fitwn  rice.    ^5*"^*.''!*^) 

pieces  in  the  manner  of  Hogarth,  which  were  peas,  and  other  rimilar  articles  of  fo^,  ^^-^^ 

very  successful,  he  returned  to  London,  where  used  also  for  this  manufacture.    Hop^    ^^ 

he  obtained   numerous  commissions  for  f^-  other  bitter  flavoring  matters,  sre  ^^^^  -^ 

length  portraits.     In  1798  he  was  elected  asso-  improve  the  taste,  and  impart  their  pe^  \ 


1^'  ,w* 
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date  of  the  royal  academy,  and  appointed  por-    properties  to  tiie  liquor.    The  nsme  ^^^ j^''  '^1 
trait  painter  to  Queen  Charlotte.    In  1797,    given  in  this  ooontry  and  in  Britain  v>^''' 
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partiaDy  fermented  extracts  of  the  roots  and  condemned,  from  the  tendency  to  produce  apo- 
other  parts  of  plants,  as  spmce,  sassafras,  gin-  plezjr  and  palsy. — ^The  stronger  beers,  like  those 
ger,  dDO. ;  most  of  which  are  designated  by  the  of  northern  Germany,  are  especially  objection- 
term  root-beers.  Bat  as  generally  nsed  in  able  from  their  dangerous  effects  upon  the 
Europe  it  is  applicable  oidy  to  lienors  prepared  health. — ^For  the  following  analyses  of  several 
by  malting,  ana  seasoned  with  hops  or  other  of  the  best  known  European  and  American 
bitters.  Tne  drink  in  some  of  its  varieties  ap«  beers,  we  are  indebted  to  an  excellent  paper 
pears  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  proba-  upon  this  sublect,  published  by  Fenner  von 
oly  discovered l>y  the  Egyptians.  Tacitus  no>  Fenneberg,  of  Kew York  city: 
tices  it  as  beinff  in  common  use  with  the  Ger-  ouiKnto 

mans  of  his  tune.    Pliny  describes  the  eelia  iwcherB  "Holy  Father  B««r," ^'^' *"**  ******"   **"* 

and  eerioLihe  beer  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the        Manioh. 81.96 18.08   494     0.O8 

M»mMMA€\f  f h  A  rUnW  Tnml  A  from  ulTnnaf  avapit     B*1v**<»  l>e«'i  Munich 87^    T.9T    4JJ0       0.90 

tf^r^pwia 01  tne  uauis,  maae irom  amiosc every    i^ndon»ie uoe  mss   aos     aoi 

species  of  grain,  and  evidently  named  from  Double  porter,  BucUj,  London.  8a74  6.08   cio     cis 

ccr«,  the  ^de»  of  oon..  .^fatotie  speaks  ^^^;^s^^v::::::::.  SIS  iS  II   oli 

of  Its  mtoxicating  qualities,  and  Theophrastus    seadingiagerbier 91.80  4.M    aro     0.I8 

very  properly  calls  it  the  wine   of  barley.  Weit^  lager  bier,  wmunMburg  91. so  4.«   8.44     0.11 

HcrodStuTcttO  years  B.  0.)  stated  that  the  BaT«lanl.«er bier, Munich.....  9a95   4.T0    4.84       0.04 

EgypUans  made  their  wine  of  barley.    An  an-  At  the  date  of  this  paper  (1854),  it  was  stated 

cient  description  by  Isidorus  and  Orosius  of  the  there  were  no  less  than  27  breweries  in  the  dty 

process  in  use  by  the  Britons  and  Oeltio  nations  of  New  York,  several  of  which  brewed  more 

defines  the  liquor  as  not  differing  essentially  than  10,000  barrels,  of  80  gallons  each,  of  lager 

from  that  now  made.    ^*The  gram  is  steeped  bier  in  the  course  of  the  year.    In  Williamsburg 

in  water  and  made  to  germinate,  by  which  its  there  were  18  breweries ;  in  Brooklyn,  8 ;  on 

spirits  are  excited  and  set  at  liberty ;  it  is  then  Staten  Island,8 ;  in  Albany,  8 ;  Buffalo,  7 ;  Phila- 

dried  and  ground,  after  which  it  is  infhsed  in  delphia,  28;  Pittsburg,  11,  &c.    The  production 

a  certain  quantity  of  water ;    which,  being  of  those  of  New  York  was  estimated  at  85,000 

fermented,    becomes    a    pleasant,    warming,  barrels  of  lager  bier,  and  from  other  places 

strengthening^  and  intoxicating  liquor.'*    Beer  were  introduced  17,500  barrels  more,  nudring 

is  a  nourishing  drink  from  the  gum,  sugar,  the  consumption  of  the  city  at  that  time  about 

Bnd  starch  it   holds   in   solution ;    and'   the  8,075,000  gallons.    The  cost  of  a  barrel,  which 

bitter   substances  combined  with   it   impart  varies  with  that  of  grain  and  hops,  was  esti- 

their  tonic  properties.    The  proportion  of  aico-  mated  from  $8  50  to  $4.    Hops  then  cest  from 

hoi  is  small    In  the  Edinburgh  ale  it  has  been  45  to  50  cents  per  pound,  and  a  bushel  of  malted 

found  by  Mr.  Brande  to  amount  to  6.20  per  barlev  firom  $1  87  to  $1  50.    To  produce  40 

cent ;  in  brown  stout,  to  6.80 ;  Burton  ale,  barrels  of  lager  bier  tiiere  are  consumed  50 

8.88 ;  London  porter,  4.20 ;  small  beer,  1.28.  bushels  of  malt,  60  x>ounds  of  hops,  and  8  gal- 

Burtptf,  or  the  pale  India  ale,  as  found  by  Hoff*  Ions  of  yeast.    A  single  brewingof  this  quan- 

man,  contains  in  100  parts:  water,  78.87 ;  ex-  tity  requires  \  a  ton  of  coal.    The  hands  in  a 

tract  of  malt,  14.97 ;   absolute  alcohol,  6.62 ;  German  brewery  are  paid  monthly  from  $10  to 

and  carbonic  acid,  0.04.    Pale  ale  consists  of  the  $25,  bedde  their  full  board  and  free  use  of  as 

same  ingredients,  in  the  following  proportions:  much  beer  as  they  can  drink.    The  season  for 

water,  89.74 ;  extract  of  malt,  4.62 ;  alcohol,  brewing  begins  late  in  October  and  closes  early 

6.67 ;  carbonic  acid,  0.07.    Lactic  acid,  aro-  in  April. 

matic  matters^  and  various  salts,  are  detected  B£EB.  I.  Wilheuc,  a  brother  of  Meyerbeer, 

in  the  extract    I^  by  continued  fermentation,  thegreatcomposer,  bom  Feb.4^  1797,  died  March 

the  sugar  is  all  converted  into  alcohol,  the  ace-  27, 1850.  He  was  established  as  banker  at  Berlin, 

tous  fermentation  is  likely  to  ensue,  and  the  andin  1849  he  became  amember  of  the  Prussian 

beer  then  passes  into  vinegar.    For  the  present  diet    His  claim  to  notice  rests  upon  his  achieve- 

process  of  manufacture,  see  BaBwmo. — ^Lager  ments  in  the  sphere  of  astronomical  science, 

bier  is  beer  that  has  been   stored  for   some  His  labors  in  this  department  were  associated 

months  in  vaults.    Its  name  is  nearly  equivf^  with  those  of  the  astronomer,  M&dler.    Beer 

lent  to  the  Ei^lish  name,  ^^  stock"  ale.    The  built  an  observatory,  chiefly  devoted  to  the 

vaults  are  made  of  great  capacity,  often  of  observation  of  the  planet  Mars  and  the  moon, 

stone,  under  the  breweries ;  and  such  recep-  The  crowning  labor  of  the  2  astronomers  was 

tacles  are  essential  in  the  production  of  good  a  map  of  the  moon,  published  in  1886.  upon 

lager  bier.     It  is  a  fkvorite  drink  with  the  which  the  Lalande  ^ize  was  conferred  by  the 

Germans,  and  the  demand  for  it  with  this  class  French  academy.    U.  Miohaxl,  a  brother  of 

of  our  population  has  led 'to  its  extensive  man-  the  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin,  1800,  died  in 

ufocture  in  this  country.    As  in  Bavaria  itself,  Munich,  March  22, 1888,  became  known  to  the 

its  use  is  almost  an  essential  article  of  diet  with  literary  world  by  6  tragedies,  of  which  his 

the  laboring  classes,  and  to  some  extent  it  takes  Struenaee  is  the  best    His  complete  works 

the  place  of  animal  food.    Drank  as  it  often  is  were  published  at  Leipsic  Ia  1885,  and  his 

to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  gallon  a  day,  but  *'  Correspondence"  in  1887.   (See  Meyxbbxbb.) 

little  other  food  than  bread  is  required  to  satis-  BEEREN,  Gboss,  a  Passion  village,  pop.  242. 

fy  the  qtpetite.    But  this  free  use  of  it  should  be  memorable  for  the  great  battle  of  Sie  22d  and 
yoL.iiL — 5 
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28d  of  Aagost,  1818,  in  which  the  French  troopf  judicial  station  nnder  Samnel,  and  a  seat  of 

were  defeated  bj  the  Prussians.  idolatry  in  the  time  of  Uzziah.     From  tils 

BEERNEM,  a  village  of  Belgium,  5  miles  S.  time  we  lose  sight  of  it  imtil  it  is  inentioLetl 

E.  of  Bruges.  It  has  trade  in  cattle  and  in  linen  again  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era 

goods,  and  has  also  mills  for  flour,  malt,  and  by  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  a8aflonrishin:zvilla::e. 

oil.    Pop.  in  1851,  8.440.    The  village  is  the  BEET,  a  plant  of  the  genus  beta,  Mounz; 

seat  of  the  reform  scnool  for  girls  under  the  to  the  natural  order  chtnopodca^  among  Tviii' li 

charge  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  tiie  complement  it  is  known  by  its  large  succulent  roots  anl  i 

of  the  reform  school  for  boys  at  Buysselede.  green  calyx  united  half  way  to  ahardrutvu 

The  pupils  are  instructed  in  every  department  nut.    The  species  are  found  in  Europe,  xi-: 

of  household  duty,  as  well  as  in  the  elements  of  north  of  Africa  and  the  western  parts  of  A.^3. 

oommon  school  education^    The  discipline  of  Four  species  of  this  genus  are  cultivated  as  cy 

the  school  is  that  of  kindness  and  affection  only,  oulents ;  the  others  are  mere  weeds.    The  co:> 

BEERS,  Nathan,  an  officer  of  the  army  of  mon  beet,  or  heta  vulgaris,  is  found  in  a  wi  <I 

the  revolution,  born  at  Stratford,  Ot,  1758,  died  state  in  Egypt  and  along  the  whole  of  the  sci* 

at  New  Haven,  Feb.  10,  1849.    While  still  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    There  are  seven 

quite  young,  he  went  with  his  father  to  New  varieties,  differing  in  the  form,  size,  color,  .u^ 

Haven,  and  was  a  member  of  a  military  com-  sweetness  of  their  roots.    The  "  small  red '  arc 

pany  formed  there  in  1774,  which  was  com-  the  "  long  yellow"  are  the  most  sweet  and  Jr; 

manded  by  the  celebrated  Benedict  Arnold,  licate,  and  have  the  richest  color  when  sen\ii 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  at  table.    Beet  roots  can  only  be  obtained  in 

battle  of  liexington,  the  company  was  called  perfection  in  a  rich,  light,  sandy  soil,  throur: 

together  by  their  captain,  and  Beers  with  89  which  they  can  easily  penetrate.    In  stony  or 

others  volunteered  to  accompany  him  to  the  stiff  soils  the  roots  become  parched  and  a^ 

seat  of  war.    They  immediately  set  out,  and,  their  succulence.    Mangel-wurzel,  or  Z^^^aulv 

as  they  passed  through  Pomfret,  were  joined  by  ttmo,  is  a  much  larger  and  coarser  plant  'H 

Gen.  Putnam.    Beers  received  a  lieutenant^a  the  common  beet,  from  which  it  diners  by ;« 

commission  in  the  army  in  1777,  and  served  roots  being  marked  internally  with  zone;  *: 

until  1788.     He  was  afterward  engaged,  for  a  red  and  pink  or  white.    Its  native  couiitrr  .^ 

time,  in  mercantile  affairs,  and,  in  1798,  was  unknown.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Eur.;-. 

chosen  steward  of  Yale  college,  which  office  he  for  feeding  cattle;  its  leaves  affording  a  vti; 

resigned  in  1819.    He  was  a  man  of  integrity,  nutritious  food  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  :ii  ^ 

courtesy,  and  piety.  its  roots,  from  their  exceeding  sweetness,  U :-' 

BEEK-SHEBA.  As  the  traveller  to  Palestine  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  pte^  ^ 

emerges  from  the  desert  of  Sinai,  upon  the  south-  which  cattle  can  be  fed  in  winter.    Tberi  ' 

em  frontier  of  the  holy  land,  he  begins  to  meet  few  crops  so  valuable  for  this  purpose.  Swtd-- 

with  deep  artificial  excavations,  often  through  turnips,  or  ruta  haga^  exceed  them  in  the  qui> 

solid  rock,  and  covered  wit^  etone  slats.  These  tity  of  nourishment,  weight  for  weight ;  bu:  ^!| 

are  the  wells  of  Palestine.    Among  the  first  good  light  soils  the  produce  of  the  beet  j*?: 

that  greet  him  are  the  wells  of  Beer-sheba.  acre  is  much  greater.    The  proportiouol  vul  ^ 

This  place  of  Old  Testament  renown,  as  iden-  of  hay,  potatoes,  Swedish  turnips,  and  beeu  -s^ 

tified  in  the  14th  century^  is  situated  about  feeding  cattle,  is  said  by  Einhof  and  by  1- ''' 

midway  between  the  southern  point  of  the  to  be  as  follows :  18  tons  of  mangel- wurz<l  r^ 

Dead  sea  and  Rafa  on  the  Mediterranean,  equal  to  15  tons  of  Swedish  turnips^ or  7 jt'^' 

and  is  at  present  known  as  Bir-es-Seba.    The  of  potatoes,  or  3^  tons  of  good  English  hay.  <-^' 

name  signifies  **  the  well  of  covenant,"  and  quantity  containing  the  same  amount  of  d^'^' 

doubtless  was  so  designated  to  commemorate  ishment;  but  the  roots  may  be  grown  upou  K>^ 

the  covenant  between  Abraham  and  Abime-  than  an  acre  of  ground,  while  two  or  tlirc-> 

lech.    Near  it  Abraham  planted  a  grove  of  acres   of  good   grass   land   are  required  to 

tamarisks.    A  town  of  some  importance  nat-  produce  the  equivalent  amount  of  bay.  J*^^ 

urally  grew  up,  in  those  desert  places,  around  a  beet  root  is  fdso  deemed  the  least  eshau<  % 

well.    Beer-sheba  lying  on  the  southern  fron-  to  the  land, — The  white  beet  has  beea  cL-J 

tier  of  Palestine,  and  Dan  on  the  northern,  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  ^'-'^ 

'^  from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba"  came  to  be  used  to  from  its  juice.    It  is  smaller  than  tho  i^;^^-"^' 

signify  the  entire  extent  of  the  country.    Dr.  wurzel  and  more  compact.    The  manuiiicu;^; 

Biobinson  found  still  2  circular  wells  in  toler-  of  sugar  from  beet  root  was  first  commeno-u 

able  preservation,  about  65  rods  apart,  one  44  In  France  in  consequence  of  the  Emperor  >> 

feet  deep  to  the  water,  and  the  otJier  only  about  poleon^s  scheme  for  excluding  British  colur;'^ 

12  feet,  the  deeper  one  excavated  tiirough  solid  produce.    It  was  known  that  a  crystalli^^;J' 

rock  for  the  lower  16  feet.    It  was  generally  sugar  could  be  obtained  fr^m  the  juice  oi  t^- 

much  labor  to  <K>nstmct  these  weUs,  and  from  beet  root,  and  he  encouraged  the  establislu^';^- 

their  importance  in  so  desert  a  country,  we  can  of  beet  root  sugar  manufacture  on  a  large  ^'^''^ 

well  understand  how  the  strife  arose  which  in  by  every  advantage  which  monopoly  and  pr^-'^ 

itsadjustraent  gave  the  name  to  Beer-sheba.  This  miums  could  give  it.  Colonial  sugar  was  so M  '^^ 

town  fell  originally  to  Judah,  but  was  afterward  high  as  a  dollar  a  pound ;  and  as  sugar  hau  |j^' 

transferred  to  Simeon.    It  was  an  important  come  an  indispensable  luxury  in  Prance,  w 
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raaxmflBctare  bad  eyery  dumce  of  rapid  and  hope  of  deriyinff  fiEune  and  profit  from  his  pr»- 
complete  saccess,  althongh  the  process  was  ex-  oocity,  as  had  then  very  recently  been  the  case 
pensiTe.  It  has  since  been  mnch  improTed,  and  with  Leopold  Mozart  and  his  son  Wol|g;ang^  for 
beet  root  sngar  now  competes  on  nearly  equal  before  the  boy  was  4  years  of  age,  he  was 
terms  with  colonial  or  cane  sngar,  in  the  mar-  placed  at  the  harpsichord,  and  forced,  nnrelent- 
kets  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  operations  in  mgly,  to  perform  his  dsily  task  of  exercises, 
manofiiotaring  beet  root  sugar  are  nearly  the  He  soon  required  better  instruction  than  his 
same  as  those  by  which  the  juice  of  the  sugar  &ther  could  give,  and  became  successively  the 
cane  is  preps^  for  use,  but  much  greater  skill  pupil  of  Ffeifer,  oboist  in  the  chapel,  and  of 
and  nicety  are  required  in  rendering  the  juice  Van  der  Eder,  court  organist  In  1781  Van  der 
of  the  beet  root  crystaUizable,  owmg  to  its  Eder  was  succeeded  by  0.  G.  ITeefe,  and  the 
greater  rawness  and  Uie  smaller  relatiye  pro*  pupil  was  transferred  to  him.  A  musical  peri- 
portion  of  sugar  it  contains.  When  beet  root  odical  of  that  day,  in  a  letter  describing  the 
sugar  is  refined,  howeyer,  it  is  said  to  beim*  musicalestablishmentatBonn,  probably  written 
possible  for  the  most  experienced  judge  todu-  by  Neefe  himself  includes  the  boy  among  the 
tdnguishit  from  the  other,  either  by  the  taste  muncians,  and  speaks  of  him  thus:  '^ Louis 
or  the  appearance.  Five  tons  of  clean  roots  yan  Beethoyen,  son  of  the  above-named  tenor- 
produce  about  4|  ewt.  of  coarse  sugar,  whicb  ist,  a  boy  of  11  years  and  of  very  promising  tal- 
gives  about  160  lbs.  of  double  refined  sugar  and  ents.  He  plays  the  harpsichord  with  great  skill 
60  lbs  of  inferior  lump  sugar;  the  rest  is  molas-  and  power,  reads  weU  at  sight,  and,  to  say  all 
ses,  from  which  m>irits  of  good  quality  are  dis-  in  a  word,  plays  nearly  all  of  Sebastian  Bach's 
tilled. — ^The  chard  beet,  or  Mta  ^eZo,  inferior  in  WohUemperirtei  Kkmer  placed  in  his  hands  by 
the  size  of  its  roots,  is  remarkab^  for  the  thick-  Herr  Neefe.  He  that  knows  this  collection  of 
ness  of  the  ribs  of  its  leaves,  which  are  white,  preludes  and  fugues  In  every  key  (which  may 
yellow,  green,  orange  colored,  or  deep  crimson,  almost  be  called  the  7^plu»  uUra  of  music)  will 
in  different  varieties.  It  is  cultivated  like  the  know  what  this  implies.  Herr  Neefe  has  also, 
Gonmion  beet  in  gardens,  and  forms  one  of  the  so  &r  as  his  other  duties  allow,  given  him  some 
principal  vegetables  Tued  by  agricultural  labor-  instruction  in  thorough  base.  At  present  he  is 
ors  and  smaU  occupiers  of  limd  in  many  parts  exercising  him  in  composition,  and  for  his  en- 
of  Grermany,  Switzerland,  and  France.  Swiss  couragement  has  caused  9  variations  composed 
chard  produces  numerous  large  succulent  leaves,  by  him  upon  a  march,  for  the  hazpsichord,  to  be 
with  a  very  solid  rib  running  along  the  middle,  exigraved  at  Mannheim."  Beside  these  vari- 
The  leafy  part  stripped  off  and  boiled  is  used  as  ations,  we  possess  a  specimen  of  his  powers  at 
a  substitute  for  greens  and  spinach ;  the  rib  and  this  early  age,  in  8  piano-forte  sonatas,  dedicated 
stalk  are  dressed  like  asparagus  or  ecorzenera;  to  the  elector  and  printed  at  Spire.  In  1783 
the V  have  a  pleasant  sweet  taste,  and  are  deem*  the  elector  died,  and  fortunately  for  the  young 
ed  by  some  persons  more  wholesome  than  the  Beethoven  was  succeeded  bv  Maximilian  Francis, 
cabbage  tribe;  but  in  other  varieties,  they  have  a  member  of  the  music-loving  family  of  the 
an  earthy  taste  which  is  unpleasant.— ^ea  beet^  empress  Maria  Theresa.  Attached  to  the  young 
or  beta  marUimcL  is  a  pereunial,  and  one  of  the  elector's  court  was  a  certain  Oount  Waldstein, 
most  valuable  plants  known  for  greens.  It  his  bosom  friend,  a  practical  musician  and  fami- 
thrivee  in  gardens  without  any  sort  of  care,  and  liar  with  the  music  of  Vienna^  where,  at  that 
is  increased  by  seeds  which  it  yields  in  great  time,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Salieri,  BigMni,  &a. 
abundance.  reigned  supreme.  The  count  socm  discovered 
BEETHOVEN*.  I.  Lmwio  vak,  probably  a  the  promise  of  the  Ix^,  and  became  his  proteo- 
native  of  Maestricht  in  Holland,  was  a  base  singer  tor.  Through  his  influence,  Beethoven,  in  his 
of  considerable  reputation,  in  the  electoral  16th  year,  was  appointed  assistant  court  organ- 
chapel  at  Bonn,  and  in  opera.  About  1T61  he  ist,  and  in  his  18th  was  sent  to  Vienna  at  the 
was  devated  by  the  elector  Maximilian  fVeder-  elector's  expense,  to  study  witii  Mozart  The 
ic  to  the  position  of  kapellmeister,  which  ofiGice  illness  of  his  mother  recalled  him  to  Bonn,  and 
he  seems  to  have  held  until  the  appointment  of  her  deatJi  about  the  end  of  July,  1787,  doubtless 
Lucchesi  in  1771.  He  composed  several  operas,  was  the  cause  of  his  remaining  for  the  present 
none  of  which,  however,  are  now  preserved,  there,  for,  owing  to  the  habits  of  his  fiither,  the 
He  died  Dec  24, 1778.  II.  Lmwio  vax,  one  of  support  of  his  two  young  brothers,  Easper  An- 
the  greatest  of  musical  composers,  son  of  Johana  ton  EarL  bom  April  8,  1774,  and  iMichoIas 
van  Beethoven,  a  tenor  ranger  in  the  electoral  Johann.  Oct  2. 1776,  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
chi^  at  Bonn,  and  grandson  of  the  foregoing,  have  oevolved  upon  him.  The  4  succeed- 
bom  Dec.  16  or  17,  1770,  died  at  Vienna,  ing  years  must  have  been  yean  of  great  exertion 
March  26,  1827.  He  was  the  second  of  4  to  the  young  man.  His  salary  could  not  have 
children,  the  first  of  whom  died  in  early  been  large,  either  as  organist  or  as  member  of 
infimcy.  The  habits  of  Johann  van  Beethoven  the  orchesiara,  in  which  he  played  the  viola;  nor 
were  bad.  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Eapell-  were  the  profits  of  teaching  great  His  position 
meister  Beethoven  the  family  sa^  into  pov-  in  the  orchestra  as  player  of  the  viola  would  be 
erty.  It  is  probable  that  Ludwig  exhibited  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  oft-told  anecdote 
proo&  of  his  remarkable  musical  talents  at  a  of  Beethoven  and  the  spider,  did  we  not  know 
voy  eariy  age,  and  that  his  fiUher  indulged  th^  that  the  real  hero  of  the  stoiy  was  Berthanme, 
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a  Parisian  violinist.    In  I792,his  brothers  being  is  the  leading  characteristio  of  the  mnsic  of 

off  his  hands  (Karl  a  mnsic  teacher,  and  Johann  Beethoveo.     In  a  letter  to   hia   Mend,   Dr. 

an  apothecary's  boy),  Beethoven  was  again  in  Wegeler,  dated  Jane  29, 1800,  he  says :   *^  !^iy 

a  position  to  accept  the  elector^s  kindness,  and  hearing  has  been  gradnaUy  becoming  weaker 

returned  to  Vienna;  which  capital,  and  its  en-  for  8  years  past."    The  original  cause  of  tbi« 

Tirons,  save  upon  a  single  visit  to  Berlin,  one  or  misfortune  was  a  hemorrhoidal  difficulty,  and 

two  to  Prague^  and  his  summer  Journeys  for  a  consequent  chrooio  weakness  of  the  boweLN 

health  to  various  watering  places,  he  never  attended  with  violent  oolia     He  describes  tlio 

again  left.    The  young  composer  reached  Vien-  symptoms  of  his  case  and  its  treatment  by  ph}  - 

na  a  few  weeks  before  completing  his  22d  year,  siciaus,  and  adds :  "  I  may  say  that  I  feel  mv<<:l: 

Witii  the  modesty  of  real  talent  he  suppressed  stronger  and  better  in  consequence,  only  iry 

all  his  previous  attempts  at  composition,  and  ears — ^they  are  still  ever  ringing  and  sjiging  da} 

came  before  the  public  only  as  a  piano-forte  vir-  and   night.    I    can   truly  say  that  I  pass  a 

tuoso.    In  this  field  he  had  but  one  rival — ^for  wretched   existence ;    for  the  last   2  years  I 

Mozart   had    died    the   year   before — Joseph  have    almost    entirely   shunned  society,    L^ 

Woelfl ;  and  the  only  rivalry  between  them  was  cause    it  is  impossible  to  tell    people  I   el: 

in  execution,  of  which  Woelfl  was  an  astonish-  deaf!"    Again:  '^-In  the  theatre  I  am  forcvd 

ing  master.    In  force,  fire,  and  originalitv  of  to  lean  up  close  to  the  orchestra  to  nnder^tand 

conception,  Beethoven  was  far  the  greater  of  the  the  actors.    The  higher  tones  of  the  voices  ai-vi 

two.    The  first  5  years  of  his  sojourn  in  Vienna  instruments,  if  I  am  at  a  little  distance,  I  cannot 

were  the  happiest  of  the  composer's  life.    He  hear,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  people  do  zwx 

mingled  in  the  best  society,  was  the  favorite  of  notice  it  in  conversation  with  me.'^    In  xln 

people  of  the  first  rank,  and  was  placed  at  thehead  summer  of  1802  he  had  a  dangerous  attack  o: 

of  his  profession  by  the  best  Judges.    In  the  Ulness,  and  in  the  prospect  of  death,  wrot«  a  ro- 

mean  time  he  was  making  himself  master  of  mu-  markable  paper,  addressed  to  his  brothers,  i!i 

sical  form,  studying  successively  with  Haydn  which  he  paints  the  sufferings  which  he  L  d 

and  the  renowned  contrapuntist  Albrechtsber-  passed  through  in  very  powerful  language.   Vx'c 

ger,  kapellmeister  at  St.  Stephen^s.    The  some-  quote  a  few  lines :  ^^  Bom  of  an  ardent^  &.i'j- 

what  dry  but  thorough  course  of  study  pursued  guine  temperament,  and  peculiarly  Huscoptii .: 

under  the  latter,  may  be  followed  by  the  musical  to  the  pleasures  of  society,  yet  at  this  earj 

student  in  the  work  known  as  *^  Beethoven^s  age  I  must  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  le:  J  ^ 

Studies,"  which  is  made  up  from  the  lessons  solitary  life.    Whenlat  timeshavedeteriDii": 

original  and  selected  given  him  by  his  teacher,  to  rise  superior  to  all  this,  oh,  how  cruelly  L.i .  * 

and  is  often  enriched  by  the  shrewd,  witty,  and  I  been  again  cast  down  by  proofe  doubly  pajcf-l 

caustic  remarks  of  the  gifted  pupil.    The  an-  of  my  defective  hearing,  and  yet  it  has  \n .  l 

nexaiion  of  Cologne  to  the  French  empire,  and  utterly,  impossible  for  me  to  say  to  |>eoT  -. 

the  expulsion  of  Uie  elector,  at  length  left  Beet-  ^  Speak  louder,  scream,  for  I  am  deaf  !^     X:i 

hoven  free  to  remain  in  Vienna  and  devote  how  could  I  proclaim  the  weakness  of  &  so'  .^' 

himself  to  composition,  the  science  of  which  he  which  I  ought  to  possess  in  a  higher  degree  t.i  j: 

had  now  thoroughly  mastered.    The  first  im-  others,  which  once  I  did  possess  in  the  higbe--. 

portant  works  which  he  sent  to  the  press  were  perfection — a  perfection  equalled   by   few  ct 

the  8  sonatas,  op.  2,  and  the  8  trios,  op.  1,  but  my  profession.    Alas,  I  cannot  do  this!     T::- 

others  followed  with  a  rapidity  truly  astonish-  give  me  then,  if  I  draw  back  when  I    'wo^  1 

ing.    It  la  not  possible  to  arrange  the  works  of  gladly  mingle  with  you.    My  misfortune  iii£i  .' 

this  master  in  the  order  of  their  composition,  upon  me  a  double  woe  in  causing  me  to  be  lu .^• 

and  to  decide  how  many,  of  his  earlier  produo-  apprehended.  For  me  there  can  be  no  recrent  i  l 

tions  especially,  belong  to  a  given  period.    It  is  in  social  intercourse,  no  Joining  in  refined  .-ui: 

certain,  however,  that  before  the  close  of  the  intellectual  conversation,  no  mutual  ontpo^l^I.^ 

last  century  the  list  included  many  variations  of  the  heart  with  others."    Again:  ^^Bat  vd..: 

and  songs,  more  than  20  sonatas  for  the  piano-  humiliation,  when  some  one  standing  by  l:* 

forte  solo,  8  (probably  more)  sonatas  for  piano-  hears  a  distant  flute,  and  I  hear  nothinii.  o: 

forte  and  violin,  8  for  piano  and  violoncello,  8  listens  to  the  song  of  the  herdsman,  and  i  h^dr 

trios  for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello,  that  in  Bb  no  sound.    Such  incidents  have  brought  mt  t  • 

with  darinety  the  quartet  for  piano  and  bowed  the  verge  of  despair — a  little  more,  and  I  ii:.^ 

instruments,  the  quintet  for  piano  and  wind  in-  put  an  end  to  my  life.    One  thing  only,  art-- 

Btruments,  the  concertos  in  0  and  Bb  for  piano  this  restrained  me.    I  could  not  leave  the  wv  rll 

and  orchestra,  6  trios,  6  quartets,  the  quintet  until  that  was  acconiplished  which  I  felt  w^? 

in  Eb  for  bowed  instruments,  the  septet,  the  demanded  of  me."    This  period  was  a  crisis  in 

ballet**  Men  of  Prometheus,"  and  the  1st  and  2d  his  life.    Upon  his  recovery  from  hia  ilLtti-'. 

symphonies!     Such  fertility  certainly  promised  though  he  had  little  hope  of  ever  recoveriiii:  LI? 

a  career  in  no  respect  behind  those  of  Handel,  hearing,  he  bec>ame  more  patient  and  cheoni;. 

Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart.   But  he  was  already  and  again  wrought  out  his  musical  inspirati^  n? 

suffering   from   a  calamity  which  afterward  witibi  great  industry.    Among   the  nuineri.'n3 

greatly  limited  his  productiveness,  but  which  compositions  of  tJie  few  following  years  ht^^ 

we  may  consider  the  cause  of  the  profound  several  of  his  capital  works.     The   "Hervi' 

depth  of  sentiment^  feeling^  and  passion,  which  Symphony"  was  produced  in  1804;  **Fideii"' 
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in  1806 ;  the  4(ih,  6tih,  and  6fih  symplionies,  and  and  at  others  of  the  nncle,  was  decided  in  faiVor 
the  masa  in  0,  daring  the  4  following  years.  It  of  the  latter.  The  opposing  counsel  thereapon 
is  a  oommon  impression,  that  the  iU  success  of  bronght  a  technical  objection  to  the  proceedings, 
bis  opera,  ^^  Fiadio,''  disconraged  Beethoyen  viz.,  that  Beethoven  was  not  of  noble  birUi, 
ever  after  from  attempting  dramatic  oomposi-  and  coold  not  bring  suit  in  this  ooort ;  that  tan 
tions.  His  negotiations  with  yarions  poets,  in  Holland  was  not  equivalent  to  oon  in  Germany. 
KOmer,  Rellstab,  Grillparser,  Bernard,  for  a  The  point  was  sustained,  to  Beethoven  s  great  in- 
libretto,  even  down  to  the  dose  of  Ufe,  and  espe-  dignation,  and  the  suit  was  transferred  to  the 
cially  a  formal  written  proposition  dated  in  1807,  magistrates'  court  of  the  city,  clearly  the  proper 
and  still  in  existence,  to  the  management  of  the  F^ace,  as  Beethoven  had  been  made  a  citizen  of 
imperial  theatres  for  an  engagement  as  regular  Vienna,  some  years  before,  as  a  mark  of  honor, 
composer,  show  how  erroneous  is  the  iinpres-  The  former  decision  was  here  reversed,  and 
sion.  What  prevented  Uie  acceptance  of  Beet-  Beethoven  was  obliged  to  bring  a  new  action, 
hoven^s  proposition  by  the  managers  is  not  It  was  not  until  some  tune  in  the  year  1821 
now  known.  The  music  to  Eotzebue's  ^  Ruins  that  he  obtained  fbll  possession  of  the  boy.  In 
of  Athens  *'  was  first  performed  in  1812 ;  the  the  mean  time  the  nephew  had  &llen  into  habits 
*^  Battle  of  Yittoria**  and  the  7th  symphony  of  indolence,  falsehcnod,  and  extravagance  be- 
in  the  autumn  of  1 818 ;  the  cantata,  *^  The  Glo-  yond  the  power  of  his  unde  to  restrain  or  controL 
rious  Moment)^'  at  the  Vienna  congress  in  1814 ;  Johann  van  Beethoven,  the  composer's  younger 
and  the  8th  symphony  was  written  as  early  brother,  was  mean,  sordid,  and  vain,  and  mar* 
as  1816.  The'  labors  of  the  summer  of  1816  were  ried  to  a  woman  wno  brought  her  illegitimate 
principally  devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  the  daughter  to  his  house,  and  not  seldom  received 
Scottish  songs  for  George  Thompson  of  Edln-  her  own  lovers  there.  For  such  a  man  Beet- 
burgh.  From  this  period  the  works  of  Beet-  hoven  could  have  littie  fraternal  affection, 
hoven  followed  each  other  in  still  less  rapid  sue-  The  nephew  became  all  in  all  to  him.  Upon 
cession,  not  only  from  the  grandeur  and  extent  him  he  lavished  all  the  rich  affections  of  his 
of  their  designs^  but  from  uie  effects  produced  great  heart  No  pains  nor  expense  was 
upon  him  by  a  legal  process,  which  daimed  spared  on  the  young  man's  education ;  but  in 
much  of  his  attention,  and  caused  him  the  deep-  vain.  In  August,  1826,  the  youth,  then  about 
est  anxiety.  The  last  half-dozen  sonatas,  those  20  years  of  age,  unable  to  pass  tne  examina- 
giants  of  piano-forte  composition,  the  grand  tions  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  filled 
mass  in  D — a  8  years'  labor — ^the  overture  in  up  the  measure  of  his  ingratitude  by  shooting 
0,  op.  116 ;  the  9th  symphony,  with  chorus,  himself  in  the  head.  The  wound  was  not  fifctal, 
completed  in  1824,  the  last  grand  auartets,  were  and  at  length  he  recovered.  By  the  laws  of 
the  principal  productions  of  his  last  10  years.  Austria,  he  was  an  offender  against  public 
The  legal  process  above  mentioned  was  too  morals  and  the  church,  and  for  some  months 
important  in  its  influence  to  be  passed  over  was  deprived  of  liberty.  When  at  length 
without  some  notice.  Karl  van  Beethoven  had  restored  to  his  uncle,  it  was  with  the  order  to 
been  unfortunate  in  his  marriage,  and  upon  his  leave  Vienna  in  24  hours.  In  his  extremi^ 
death  in  1816  had  left  his  son  to  the  special  care  Beethoven  accepted  the  invitation  of  his 
and  protection  of  the  composer.  The  mother,  brother  to  retire  with  Karl  to  Johann's  estate 
although  she  soon  became  the  kept  mistress  of  some  80  miles  above  Vienna,  on  the  Danube, 
a  citizen  of  Vienna,  refused  to  part  with  her  until  such  time  as  a  place  in  the  army  could  be 
SOD,  and  Beethoven  was  forced  to  bring  the  case  found  for  the  young  man.  Tlie  place  and  the 
before  the  courts.  The  will  of  the  father  was  society  of  his  brother's  family  soon  became  in- 
not  sufficient  ground  by  the  laws  of  Austria  supportable  to  the  composer,  and  he  deter- 
for  removing  the  child  firom  his  mother,  nor  hb  mined  to  return  to  the  capital.  This  Journey  of 
legal  adoption  by  his  unde.  It  became  neces-  2  days,  in  cold,  wet  weather,  was  too  much  for 
sary  for  Beethoven  to  prove  the  bad  character  of  his  feeble  constitution,  and  he  reached  Vienna, 
his  sister-in-law,  and  show  that  the  moral  wd-  Deo.  2, 1826,  with  his  nephew,  laboring  under 
fare  of  the  bov  demanded  his  removal  from  her  the  effects  of  a  very  severe  cold.  A  few  days 
influence.  Tms,  to  a  man  who  in  the  corrupt  afterward  a  billiard  marker  of  one  of  the  coffee 
socie^  of  Vienna  had  lived  a  blameless  life,  and  houses  was  taken  to  the  hospital  sick,  where  he  in- 
who  had  his  friends  and  acquaintances  princi-  formed  Dr.  Wawruch,  clinical  professor  in  the 
pally  among  princes  and  the  nobility,  was  in  the  univernty,  that  Karl  van  Beethoven  had  request- 
last  degree  mortifying.  Its  effect  upon  him  ed  him  to  send  a  physician  to  his  sick  uncle,  and 
was  so  great  that  nothing  but  the  necessitv  of  besought  Dr.  Wawruch  to  calL  During  the  days 
meeting  the  large  expenses  entailed  upon  him  that  had  elapsed,  a  violent  inflammation  of  the 
by  the  process,  and  by  his  adoption  of  the  lungs  had  set  in,  and  the  professor  found  Beet- 
bov,  induced  him  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  hoven  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Hie  inflammation 
pabiishers.  During  8  years  not  one  of  his  subsided,  but  was  succeeded  by  dropsy,  under 
great  works  was  produced.  The  suit  was  which  the  illustrious  patient  sank,  and  a 
originallv  brought  m  1816,  in  the  court  in  quarter  before  6  in  the  evenmg  of  March  26, 
which  Uie  causes  of  the  nobUity  were  tried,  1827,  in  the  midst  of  a  sudden  storm  of  rain, 
and  after  2  or  8  years,  during  which  the  boy  hail,  and  lightning,  breathed  his  last  Notwith- 
wss  sometimes  in  possession  of   the  mother  standing  the  great  expenses  to  which  Beetiioven 
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had  been  m%  doring  most  of  his  life,  by  ill  mastery  Beethoven,  in  common  with  all  tlie 

health,  ana  the  sums  which  he  had  spent  for  really  great  masters,  had,  and  it  was  tempered 

bis  brothers  and  nephew,  during  the  long-con-  even  in  his  youth  by  such  a  knowledge  of  tbe 

tinned  legal  process  mentioned  above,  he  left  principles  of  harmony,  that  his  extemporaneous 

property  to  the  amount  of  about  $5,000,  a  fact  performances  were  as  free  from  false  harmonic 

which  sufficiently  refutes  the  common  impres-  relations,  as  the  speaking  of  an  aocomplishcd 

don  that  he  passed  his  life  in  abject  poverty. —  orator  from  errors  in  the  use  of  articulate  spe^^cb. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  works,  we  find  As  he  advanced  in  years  his  improvisations  at- 

hardly  a  branch  of  the  art  in  which  he  had  not  tracted  more  and  more  notice,  and  upon  Lis 

wrought,  but  the  preponderance  of  the  instru-  arrival  in  Vienna,  men  who  had  known  Mozart 

mentcJ  over  the  vocal  music  is  striking.    For  and  fully  appreciated  his  marvellous  powers 

the  full  orchestra  he  has  left  us  9  symphonies,  confessed  their  astonishment  at  the  force,  vi^rur. 

11  overtures,  the  Egmont  music,  the  battle  of  and  fire  of  the  young  Rhinelander  when,  givin^^ 

Vittoria,  and  some  ahorter  pieces.    Of  chamber  his  fancy  the  rein,  his  flying  fingers  interpret«-<i 

music  the  compositions — among  them  16  grand  the  current  of  his  musical  thoughts.     Id  Ll^ 

quartets,  and  4  trios  for  bowed  instruments,  earliest  published  works  wiU  be  found  much  o$ 

uom  the  grand  concerto  and  septet  down  to  that  pensive  feeling  which  distinguished  his  ex- 

the  romanza  and  sonatu— are  very  numerous,  temporaneous  efforts,  and  this  quality  in  Lli 

There  are  82  grand  sonatas  for  the  piano-forte  sonatas  became  more  marked  as  he  advanced 

solo,  and  more  Uian  100  other  compositions,  in  years.    Hence  the  marvellous  fascination  c4 

varying  from  the  grand  concerto  to  the  varia-  his  sonatas  for  every  appreciative  performer  «.r 

tions  upon  a  melody  for  that  instrument  alone  hearer.    They  appeal  to  our  hearts  as  the  bn- 

or  combined  with  others.    Two  masses,  1  sacred  gnage  of  his  own.  They  paint  to  us  his  momv-  r  l< 

cantata,  and  a  number  of  songs,  belong  to  the  of  joyandof  sorrow;  ofhopeandof  longiu^rstcr 

branch  of  sacred  music ;  an  opera,  and  a  vast  that  which  is  loftier  and  nobler — longings  on 

variety  of  songs,  trios,  ^^  fill  up  the  catalogue  times  which  can  be  uttered  only  in   mns<. 

of  his  vocal  music    Beethoven^s  mission,  if  we  When  writing  for  the  orchestra  the  grandeur  uf 

may  use  the  term,  was  to  perfect  instrumental  his  thoughts  rose  with  the  increase  of  means  si 

music  as  the  language  of  feeling  and  of  the  sen-  his  command,  and  he  reached  heights  beymd 

timents.    Under  Bach,  Haydn^  and  Mozart,  the  all  that  composers  before  him  or  since  h^vc 

sonata  and  the  symphony  had  attained  their  attained. — Justice  has  not  usually  been  done  xo 

complete  development  in  form.    Under  Beet-  Beethoven  on  the  score  of  intellect.    His  Urje 

hoven,  a  new  soul  was  infused  into    them,  head  was  in  fact  filled  with  a  brain  capable  o: 

Something  had  already  been  done  in  this  direc-  intensely  energetic  and  long-continned  actiua. 

tion.    We  perceive  traces  of  it  in  Bach,  and  in  He  was  an  insatiable  reader,  especially  of  hi- 

Mozart    Clemen ti  had  written   a  sonata  for  tory,  and  none  followed  with  a  deeper  intort^i 

tdano-forte,  entitled  Dido  Ahbandonata^  and  the  rapidly  changing  scenes  of  that  gre-at  tk«- 

Haydn,  in  quartet  and  symphony,  was  in  the  litical  drama  which  be^an  in  his  19th  ylar 

habit  of  imagining  some  story,  the  situations  of  in  Paris,  and  ended  at  the  congress  of  Yiem;.-> 

which,  in  their  corresponding  emotions,  he  en-  in  1815.    Bom  upon  the  Rhine,  reared  witi*-: 

deavored  to  depict.    Beethoven  went  further,  the  remarkably  liberal  institutions  of  the  eiv."- 

He  not  only  painted  character  as  no  other  torate  of  Cologne,  and  subjected  to  the  dircc; 

master  had  done  in   music  (see  his  overtures  influence  of  those  ideas  which  set  France  in  a 

to  Prometheus  and  Coriolanus),  but  made  his  blaze,  he  was  early  and  for  life  a  republican  ia 

music  the  medium  of  communicating  the  feel-  his  politics.    He  had  not  the  eduoation  of  3 

in^  which  swelled  his  own  breast.    We  feel  scholar,  and  the  universal  fact  which  obtain i^  in 

this  continually  in  his  piano-forte  sonatas,  nor  regard  to  men  of  strong  minds  and  great  refiectiw 

IB  the  explanation  of  the  fact  difficult    The  un-  powers,  who  have  not  et^oyed  the  advautace? 

remitting  practice  to  which  he  was  forced  by  of  high  culture,  obtains  also  in  his  case,  viz. :  .i 

his  father  during  childhood,  together  with  the  tendency  to  put  full  faith  in  oonclusions  foundt^i 

oourse  of  instruction  then  in  vogue,  which  upon  insufficient  data,  and  to  consider  their  cvfL- 

aimed  rather  at  making  sound  musicians,  than  fessedly  high  authority  upon  subjects  to  which 

masters  of  finger  gymnastics,  gave  him  that  they  have  devoted  themselves  as  a  gaarantc* 

power  over  the  piano-forte   and  the   organ,  of  the  correctness  of  their  views  upon  others, 

without    which    no    one     can    be    said    to  This  argues  not  a  want,  but  rather  the  pas8->r- 

have    a    mastery    over     those    instruments,  sion,  of  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  powvr 

We  speak  of  the  mastery  of  style  in  an  orator,  In  whatever  sphere  of  mental  activity  B^et- 

when  his  thoughts,  as  they  rise,  clothe  them-  hoven  had  been  placed,  he  would  have  beiMi  & 

selves  at  once  in  language  forcible,  appropriate,  man  of  mark.    The  exciting  social,  religious 

and  elegant.    So  a  complete  mastery  of  the  and  political  topics,  which  agitated  all  Europe 

piano-forte  and  organ  implies  that  the  musical  during  the  age  of  Beethoven,  are  familiari  j 

thought,  as  it  rises  in  the  composer's  mind,  sug-  known  to  all.    Upon  these  topics  he  studied 

gests  inunediately  the  combinations  andsucces-  pondered,  reflected,  and  the  aspirations,  hopes. 

sions  of  notes  which  will  express  it,  and  the  triumphs — the  grief^  woe,  and  despair  of  tha: 

instantaneous  dropping  of  the  fingers  upon  the  age,  found  a  place  in  his  all-embracing  synipa- 

oorresponding  keys  of  the  instrument.    This  thies.    We  perceive  a  tendency  in  his  early 
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orchestral  works,  while  still  infltionoed  in  his  they  almost  always  oonoeal  the  tnie  wings,  and 
style  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  in  the  direction  are  generally  as  long  as  the  body;  in  the  act  of 
which,  as  stated  above,  his  piaqo-forte  mnsio  flight  they  are  usually  extended,  though  m 
followed  —  to  become  the  medium  through  some  species  destitute  of  true  wings  they  ar^ 
which  the  composer  made  known  his  feelings,  united  on  the  dorsal  suture ;  in  the  wingless 
But  when,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  found  genera  the  elytra  are*always  found.  The  ab- 
the  sense  most  necessary  to  the  musician  forsak-  domen  is  sessile,  or  united  to  the  chest  by  its 
ing  him,  and  under  tibis  calamity  he  gradually  greatest  breadth,  composed  of  6  or  7  rings, 
withdrew  himself  from  society,  retiuning  a  few  membranous  above  where  it  is  protected  by  tihe 
old  friends,  but  making  comparatively  few  new  elytra,  and  of  a  more  homy  consistence  below, 
ones,  the  tendency  beoftme  more  marked.  As  In  the  males  the  anterior  pair  of  legs  are  often 
years  passed  on  and  old  friends  fell,  he  retired  stronger,  and  the  tarsi  broader,  than  in  the  fe- 
more  and  more  within  himself,  tmsting  make.  All  the  coleoptera  masticate,  and  are 
more  fully  to  the  impulses  of  his  genius,  unin-  accordingly  provided  with  instruments  proper 
fluenced  by  modes  and  fashions  and  popular  for  cutting  and  triturating  their  food ;  the  sali- 
styles ;  then  it  was  that  the  rich  stores  of  musi-  vary  glands  are  quite  rudimentary,  and  few  in 
Old  knowledge,  acquired  in  his  youbger  and  number;  the  digestive  canal  varies  in  length 
happier  days,  were  lavished  upon  works,  the  according  to  the  habit  of  life,  but  it  generally 
depths  of  whose  thoughts,  and  the  grandeur  of  is  much  longer  than  the  body.  The  sexes  are 
whose  designs,  so  far  surpassed  the  apprecia-  separate,  and  the  act  of  reproduction  is  a  true 
tion  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  to  be  sexual  connection.  The  organs  of  respiration 
condemned  as  the  vagaries  of  a  madman.  As  are  stigmata  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  and 
Gothic  architecture  is  the  artistic  record  of  the  trachea  pervading  all  parts  of  the  system.  The 
aspirations  of  the  ages  during  whidi  it  grew  to  abdomen  encloses  a  fatty  tissue,  apparently  con- 
perfection,  so  the  orchestra]  works  of  Beethoven  nected  with  nutrition,  which  causes  many  of 
are  tlie  musical  record  of  the  great  ideas  of  his  these  insects  to  be  eagerly  sought  for  as  food 
time  in  the  form  and  likeness  which  they  as-  by  the  savage  tribes  of  tiie  old  world.  They 
sumed  in  his  mind.  Haydn  and  Mozart  per-  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis;  and  the 
fected  instrumental  musio  in  its  form — ^Beet-  larvat,  or  grubs,  are  generally  soft  bodied,  and 
hoven  touched  it,  and  it  became  a  living  soul,  provided  with  6  legs;  it  is  in  this  state  that 
BEETLE,  a  very  numerous  and  well-known  they  are  so  destructive  to  vegetation.  The 
order  of  insects,  constituting  the  coleoptera,  males  perish  soon  after  the  sexual  union,  and 
They  have  usually  4  wings:  2  membranous,  the  the  fexnales  die  shortly  after  the  eggs  have  been 
organs  of  flight,  filmy  and  folded  transversely;  depomted. — The  coleoptera  have  been  variously 
and  2,  anterior  and  superior  to  these,  of  a  divided  by  different  authors;  the  divisions  of 
harder  consistence,  protecting  the  former,  and  Latreille,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Joints 
called  elytra,  They  all  have  mandibles  and  in  the  tarsi,  have  been  generally  adopted  by 
jaws.  The  attention  of  naturalists  has  been  naturalists.  These  divisions  are  the  following : 
specially  called  to  this  order,  the  most  nu-  1,  pentamera^  having  6  Joints  on  each  foot ;  2, 
merous  among  insects,  from  their  singular  AtfteroriMra,  having  5  Joints  to  the  anterior  2  pairs 
forms,  brilliant  marking^  size,  and  ease  of  pres-  of  feet,  and  4  Joints  to  the  posterior  pair; 
ervation ;  so  that  theur  structure,  habits,  and  8,  tetramera,  having  4  Joints  to  all  the  feet ; 
transformations  are  very  well  ascertained.  The  4^  trtmeri^  having  no  more  than  8  joints  to 


forms,  of  which  the  joints  are  generally  11  to  give  a  dear  idea  of  this  very  compU 
in  number;  the  eyes  are  2,  and  compound;  In  the  short  space  of  this  article  little  more  can 
they  have  no  simple  eyes,  according  to  La-  be  done  than  to  enumerate  the  families  of  the 
treille.  The  mourn  consists  of  a  Icirum;  2  order,  with  very  brief  notices  of  some  of  the 
mandibles,  usually  of  a  horny  consistence ;  2  most  remarkable. — Latreille  mskes  20  families, 
jaws,  eaibh  one  having  1  or  2/Mi^';anda  la^  as  follows.  The  pentamera  include:  1.  The 
hium  of  2  pieces,  accompanied  by  2  palpi  0am»tM>ra,  whose  varied  species  all  agree  in  beipff 
The  anterior  segment  of  the  thoraoB,  or  the  oors-  exceedingly  voracious ;  they  are  boSi  terrestrim 
let,  which  is  in  front  of  the  wings,  is  larger  and  aquatic;  the  former  have  been  divided 
than  the  other  2  segments,  and  is  free  in  its  into  t^etriie»eieindelet(B  and  carahiei^  Xkt  lat- 
movements;  it  supports  only  the  first  pair  of  ter  constitute  the  tribe  hydreeanthari.  Tlie  ei- 
legs ;  the  other  segments  are  united  t(^ther,  eindelm  are  very  beautiftdly  ornamented,  of 
and  nearly  immovable ;  the  meeotkarax  sup-  light  and  active  forms,  quick  in  their  motions, 
ports  the  second  pair  of  legs  and  the  elytra;  darting  on  their  insect  prey,  which  they  devour 
the  membranous  wings  and  the  third  pair  of  alive;  they  prefer  light  and  sandy  districts  ex- 
legs  are  attached  to  the  third  and  last  segment,  posed  to  the  sun ;  they  are  extensively  distrib- 
The  elytra  and  wings  originate  from  the  lateral  uted  over  the  earth ;  the  larta  are  of  *a  forbid- 
and  upper  portions  of  the  segments;  the  former  ding  appearance  and  extremely  voracious,  seiz- 
are  of  a  nrm  conJktence,  almost  crustaoeous^  ing  any  insect  which  passes  the  openings  of 
and,  in  a  state  of  rest,  are  applied  horizontally  their  subterranean  holes.  All  the  carabudj  in 
one  against  the  other  along  their  internal  edge;  the  grub  and  perfect  state,  feed  on  living  prey; 
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thej  emit  a  fetid  liquid  when  pnrsned,  and  are  canse   great  destraction  of  valiiable  timber, 

for  the  most  part  agile  runners ;  many  hare  no  4.  The  clavicames  have  the  antenii«a  thickenoil, 

tme  wings;  they  conceal  themselves  in  the  or  knoh-shaped,  at  the  end;  they  live  chic'i^v 

earth  or  under  stones  and  the  hark  of  trees,  on  animal  substances.    The  genus  hister  fe^^l: 

This  is  a  very  numerous  tribe,  and  its  study  is  on  decaying  and  ezcrementitious  matters.    The 

difficult    Some  of  the  most  interesting  genera  genus  necropharm  is  noted  for  its  habit  of  ic- 

are  carabus^  aearites^  harpalvs,  hrachinus^  fero-  terring  small  animals,  such  as  mice  and  moles. 

niay  &c.     The  hydrocanthari^  or   swimming  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  dc- 

beetles,  include  the  genera  dytiseus  and  gyrt-  caying  carcass ;  this  they  do  by  removing  tLe 

nus ;  tne    feet    are   adapted   for  swimming,  earth  beneath  the  body,  which  fiills  into  tl.v 

being  compressed   and   ciliated;  they  live   in  hollow;  their  sense  of  smell  must  be  extremely 

the    fresh    lakes    and    marshes     and     quiet  acute.   The  genus  ^i7/>^  also  prefers  pntrefyiii^- 

streams    of    all     countries,    and     they    pass  animal  substances.    The  genera  dermest€a  aiii 

their   first    and   final   stages  in    the    water.  arUhrenus^  in  their  larva  state,  are  perfect  lK'^:^ 

The  dytisci  can  live  on  the  land  and  also  can  to  the  naturalist,  as  they  devour  every  aniuLiu 

fly ;  they  vary  in  size  from  1^  inch  to  i  of  an  substance  accessible  in  his  cabinet ;  the  artion 

inch  in  length ;  they  are  carnivorous  and  vora-  of  heat,  usually  employed  to  destroy  tliem,  if 

cious,  and  can  remain  a  long  time  under  water  nearly  as  destructive  as  the  insects.     5.  Tie 

in  pursuit  of  their  prey ;  they  swim  on  the  snr-  palpicomei  resemble  the  preceding  family  in 

&ce  with  great  rapidity.   The  ^^Wm  are  smaller,  the  shape  of  the  antenna),  composed  of  only  9 

and  may  be  found  in  troops  on  the  surface  of  joints,  and  the  feet  in  most  of  the  genera  are 

still  waters,  darting  about  with  surprising  agil-  fonued  for  swimming.    The  genus  hydrapJuri^ 

ity ;  they  can  see  in  the  water  and  in  liie  air  is  carnivorous  and  voracious,  frequentlag  tK-^ 

at  the  same  time ;  they  can  fiy  well,  though  water  and  marshes,  swinuning  well,  but  not  >>^ 

they  swim  better ;  the  eggs  are  deposited  on  rapidly  as  dytisevs ;  their  larvae  destroy  grvu 

the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.    This  family  is  numbers  of  aquatic  insects  and  water-smiil? ; 

useful  in  destroying  noxious  and  predacious  in-  they  pass  the  nymph  state  in  cavities  in  trie 

sects  and  grubs.     2.  The  hrachelytra  have  but  earth,  for  about  8  weeks.    Other  genera  are 

1  palpus  in  the  Jaws,  or  4  in  all ;  the  wing  cases  elophorus  and  »p7uBridium  ;  the  latter  is  terre^ 

are  shorter  than  the  body,  which  ir  narrow  and  trial.    6,  The  tamellicomes  are  the  last  fami.y 

elongated ;  the  head  is  large  and  fiat,  the  man-  of  the  pentamera^  including  numerous  gener:i« 

dibles  strong,  the  antenna)  short ;  they  live  in  among  which  are  some  of  the  most  brilliaut  a:  <i 

moist  earth,  on  dung  and  other  excrementitious  the  largest  of  the  order ;  those  that  feed  <>'. 

matters,  and  most  of  all  in  decaying  animal  car-  vegetable  substances  are  beautifully  c<.»lor<r:, 

casses ;  they  are  courageous  and  strong,  run-  while  dark  tints  prevail  among  those  which  lic- 

ning  or  flying  with  the  greatest  facility;  they  vour  decaying  animal  matters.    The  anu>ni..T 

destroy  insects  with  eagerness.    This  family  is  are  deeply  inserted  under  the  side  of  the  hc^iL 

composed  entirely  of  the  old  and  vaguely  de-  short,  ending  in  a  knob,  composed  of  plat<^»  or 

termined  Linnsaan  genus,  «faj9Ay^mt/«.   The  lor-  lamina.    An  idea  of  the  form  of  the  larv::>. 

vsB  hve  in  the  same  situations  as  the  perfect  which  are  often  very  destructive  to  vegetati>>n. 

insects.    The  family  are  very  useful  natural  may  be  formed  from  the  well-known  whiu> 

scavengers.    8.  The  «tfrri<wn«  have  elytra  oov-  worm,  the  larva  of  the  meloloniha.     In  tl.is 

eiing  the  abdomen,  and  antennsB  equal  through-  family  are  induded  the  genus  icardbcBU^  of  Li::- 

out,   dentated,  saw-Uke   or   fan-like.      Some  nasus,  proper  to  warm  climates,  particuljtir.} 

of  the  most  interesting  genera  are:  Bupres-  Africa;  they  live  in  ordure  of  all  kinds;  tie 

tM,  many  of  whose  species  are  very  large,  and  ateuchm  sacer^  an  object  of  religious  venerati*  ^li 

exceedingly  brilliant;  these  walk  very  slowly,  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  often  re  pre- 

but  are  excellent  flyers ;  they  are  most  numer-  eented  on  their  monuments,  and  found  in  tiit: 

0U8  in  warm  climates,  and  live  generally  in  sarcophagi,  belongs  to  this  genus ;  other  gent  tb 

wood.    The  genus  elater  is  remarkable  for  the  are  eopriSj  geotrupei,  trox^  melolontha^  eetojiiu^ 

shortness  of  the  legs,  and  for  the  faculty  it  has  and  lucanuM  (stag  beetle).    While  many  of  the 

of  changing  from  a  supine  position  to  its  feet  by  melolonthians  are  destructive,  the  geotrupiLt 

springing  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  spine  on  its  and  scarabosida  are  useful  in  removing  carrion 

presternum ;  the  species  are  found  in  flowers,  and  filth. — ^The  JieUromerct^  the  2d  section  or 

or  plants,  and  on  the  ground ;   some  of  the  the  order,  are  all  vegetable  feeders ;  many  v.»f 

American  species,  as  the  B.  noetilucus,  are  them  avoid  the  light;  it  includes:  7.  The  fanj- 

phosphorescent,  and  are  called  fire-flies.    The  ily  melcuamOy  of  black  or  ash-colored  specie^, 

genus  lampyru^  also,  is  interesting,  as  contain-  for  the  most  part  apterous,  with  the  elytra  as  it 

ing  the  phosphorescent  species  whose  females  were  soldered  together ;  some  of  them  have  a 

go  by  the  name  of  glow-worms ;  the  genus  salivary  apparatus ;  they  dwell  on  the  grouml. 

telephorus  is  noted  as  furnishing  the  species  under  stones,  and  in  dark  situations  in  hous<.^l. 

which  are  occasionally  taken  up  by  high  winds^  quitting  their  retreats  at  night ;  they  are  slow  in 

and  deposited  in  distant  regions,  causing  the  so-  uieir  movements.   Among  the  genera  are  pivu- 

called  insect  showers ;  the  tick  of  the  death-  lia^  blaps^  and  tenebrio  (meil- worms).  They  and 

watch  is  produced  by  a  species  of  anobiumy  their  larva)  are  useful  scavengers.  8.  The  tuji'- 

living  in  decaying  wood.    The  larvm  sometimes  cornea  have  no  corneous  tooth  on  the  inner  side 
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of  the  Jaws;  all  are  winged,  and  the  1^8  are  not  hare  the  antennn  ending  in  a  oompreased  dnb 
adapted  fbr  mnning ;  in  the  males  the  heeA  is  formed  by  the  last  8  of  the  11  joints ;  it  con- 
sometimes  furnish^  with  horns.  Most  live  on  tains :  18.  The /kmffieola^  living  chiefly  in  fangi 
tree  fongi  or  under  the  bark,  or  nnder  stones  on  and  dead  wood ;  the  principal  genns  is  eumar- 
the  gnmnd.  Some  of  the  genera  are  diaperi$f  phm.  19.  The  aphtdiphagi  are  best  repre- 
phahrioj  and  eledona.  These  fongos-eaters  are  sented  by  the  genns  eoeeinella,  or  lady-bird ; 
usefol  to  man.  0.  Tlie  itendytra  differ  from  these  pretty  lime  beetles,  more  especially  in 
the  preceding  ehieflv  in  the  antennss ;  tiiey  are  the  lanra  state,  live  almost  entirely  on  aphides^ 
qnite  active,  concealing  themselves  under  the  or  plant-lice,  and  in  this  way  are  of  immense 
bark  or  among  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  trees;  service.  20.  The  pulapMi  have  short  trun- 
some  live  in  fiang^othttB  in  old  wood.  To  this  oated  elytra;  the  species  are  generally  very 
belong  the  genera  hdopt.  eistela^  direaa^  csd^-  small,  and  live  on  the  ground  in  moist  places, 
fiMTo,  and  others  serviceaole  to  man.  10.  The  and  under  stones  and  moss ;  the  types  of  this. 
traehdides  live  on  plants,  of  which  they  devour  Hie  last  fiunily,  are  the  genera  pMlaphm  ana 
the  leaves  and  suck  the  Juices.  Here  belong  the  eUmger, — ^The  coleoptera  are  exceedingly  nu* 
genera  lagria,  pyrochroa^  mordelkkf  notoxui^  merous  in  specie^  It  is  by  the  occurrence  of 
horid,  me^  eantharii^  iec ;  the  0.  veHeatoria^  elytra  that  this  order  may  be  at  once  reoog- 
or  Siwnish  fly,  is  well  known  in  medicine  for  nized ;  these  organs  are  highly  ornamented, 
its  blistering  properties. — The  third  section,  and  they  serve  not  only  to  protect  the  mem- 
the  tetramera^  are  vegetable  feeders ;  they  in-  branous  wings,  but  to  shield  the  body  in  the 
dude:  11.  The  rAynM«»pAtfra^  a  large  and  richly  dark  and  dflmgerous  places  in  which  beetles 
ornamented  family;  living  very  often  in  the  in-  delight  to  go ;  and  by  their  broad  expanded 
terior  of  fknit  and  seeds,  and  very  destructive  surfaces  they  assist  the  heavy  spedes  in  their 
to  the  products  of  the  turn  and  uie  orchard ;  fli^t,  acting  both  as  a  sail  and  a  parachute, 
it  is  easily  recognixed  by  its  projecting  muzzle.  BEFAN^  in  Italy  the  name  of  a  puppet  or 
Among  the  genera  are  hruekui,  whose  larvea  doU  dressed  as  a  woman,  and  carried  through 
are  very  deductive;  otteMut^  Irentm;  ear*  the  streets  in  procession  on  the  day  of  £pi- 
tnlio^  the  greatest  pest  of  the  horticulturist;  phany,  and  on  some  other  &ast  days.  The 
calandra^  one  of  whose  species,  the  weevil,  de-  name  is  probably  derived  from  Bpifaniay  the 
strovs  inunense  quantities  of  grains ;  the  larvie  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  On  the  day  of  this 
of  the  C.  pAhnarum,  on  the  other  hand,  are  feast  presents  are  g^ven  to  children  in  Italv,  as 
considered  a  great  dain^  by  the  West  Indian  they  are  in  America  on  Christmas  or  New 
blacks.  12.  The  xylophaffi,  in  the  larva  state.  Year's,  and  the  htfana  is  supposed  to  bring  them, 
destroy  or  render  useless  great  numbers  of  for-  BEG,  Bet,  Bsgixsbbo,  titles  of  honor  among 
est  trees  by  the  ohannds  which  they  gnaw  in  the  Turks.  The  term  beg  means  *^lord;" 
various  directions ;  among  the  most  destructive  the  beglerbeg  is  *^  the  lord  of  the  lords."  The 
is  the  genus  ieoUftiu;  other  genera  are  hwtrir  beg  is,  in  some  parts'of  the  empire,  inferior  to 
ekuB  and  trogMita,  18.  The  platytoma  are  a  pasha,  holding  a  town  or  district  subject  to 
found  beneath  the  bark  of  trees ;  the  prindpal  the  supervision  of  the  pasha.  In  the  African 
genus  is  ev^eujua,  14.  The  Imgieoma  have  provinces,  the  bey  is  the  supreme  oflGicer  of 
filiform  and  very  long  antennia ;  their  larvea  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  was  the  chief  title  among 
live  in  the  interior  or  beneath  the  bark  of  theMamdukes. 

trees,  where  they  are  yery  destructive.    Some  BEGA,  a  river  of  Eastern  Hungary.    It  joins 

of  the  species  are  among  the  largest  of  the  or*  the  Theiss  21  nules  east  o(  Peterwardein,  and 

der.    Among  the  genera  are  parandra,  eeram-  forms  a  part  of  the  Bega  canal,  extending  from 

bpx,  eallidiumf  lamia,  mpena,  and  kptura,  Faoset  to  Becskerek,  a  distance  of  86  mUes. 

15.  The  ettpoda  derive  their  name  from  the  BEGA,  Cornsuits,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at 

large  size  of  the  posterior  thighs  in  many  spe-  Haarlem  in  1620,  died  Aug.  16, 1664.    He  was 

eies;  they  are  all  winged,  and  occur  on  the  a  pupil  of  Ostade,  whose  manner  he  imitated, 

stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  especially  the  lili-  The  subjects  of  his  paintings  are  commonly  the 

aeea;  among  the  genera  are  $agra,  erioeerii^  amusements  of  the  Dutch  peasantry,  and  the 

and  donacia,    16.  The  eveUea  are  small,  dow  interior  of  cottages  and  taverns.    When  the 

in    their    movements,    but   often    brilliantly  plague  in  1664  visited  Holland,  a  young  lady, 

colored ;  the  females  are  very  prolific.    Here  whom  he  loved,  was  attacked  by  it,  and  aban- 

are  placed  the  genera  hiipa,  eamidaj  crypto*  doned  by  her  friends.    Bega  remained  by  her 

cephahi9^  ehrysomela;  eufnolputj  one  species  of  side,  rendering  her  every  attention  till  her  last 

wnich,  B,  eitw,  in   its  larva  state,  conunits  moment    He,  however,  caught  the  fatal  infeo- 

great  ravages  in  wine  countries ;  gaieruea  and  tion,  and  died  of  it. 

altiea,  possessed  of  great  Jumping  powers ;  the  BEGA8,  Kabl,  a  Prussian  painter,  professor, 

latter  is  often  very  destructive  to  the  turnip  and  member  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  fine  arts, 

crops.     17.  The  eUmpalpi  are  all  gnawers,  born  April  80, 1794,  at  Heinsberg,  near  Aix  la 

and  may  be  distinguished  by  their  antennas  Ohapelle,  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  23,  1854.    He 

ending  in  a  knob,  and  by  an  internal  tooth  to  studied  first  under  Philippart,  and  in  Paris 

the  Jaws ;  the  body  is  usually  rounded.    Some  under  Gros.    His  first  work,  a  copy  of  tho 

of  the  genera  are  erotylfu,  triplax,  agathidiumy  Madonna  ddla  Sedia,  attracted  the  attention  of 

and  phalaenu. — ^The  last  section,  the  trifliera^  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  appointed  him  painter 
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of  tbe  Prnssian  court    His  prodactions  com-  order  of  Franciscan  monks,  perceived  tho  r.*^ 

prise  historical,  genre,  and  portrait  paintings,  cessity  of  providing  for  females,  as  well  as  fj- 

of  which  the  most  important  are  "  Henry  1 Y.  males,  some  specific  mode  of  expression  to  t  .f 

at  tho  Castle  of  Canossa,"  the  "  Sermon  on  the  spirit  of  asceticism  which  had  so  greatly  il- 

Mount,"  "  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  the  creased  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  cru*  idL-; 

Lorelei^  tlie  portraits  of  Humboldt,  Schelling,  f  A.  D.  1094).    For  those  men  who  wished  t 

Hitter,  Raucli,  Cornelius,  and  Meyerbeer.  aevote  themselves  to  the  church,  the  priesihi--d 

BEGGARY.    See  Paupkbism.  offered  itself  while  the  expeditions  against  t:^ 

BEGHARMI,  or  Baohsrmsh,  a  country  of  infidels  in  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  atiuru  J 

central  Africa,  S.  of  the  great  Saharan  region,  and  ample  vent  for  the  zeal  of  the  laymen.    >'.. 

between  the  country  of  Waday  on  the  east  and  Francis  instituted  the  order  of  Begaines  (1:2</. 

that  of  Bornoo  on  the  west.    It  extends  as  far  as  or  1220)  to  meet  the  want  which  had  beeur.  ::> 

Lake  Tchad,  and  with  a  south-easterly  trend  be  felt  by  women  who  were  unable  to  tokf  i.  c 

from  that  point,  having  for  its  western  boundary  veil,  and  so  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  r  iii- 

the  river  Shary,  it  reaches  to  about  lat.  8^  SO'  sion  from  society,  beyond  a  limited  time  and  ■-.- 

N.    It  is  an  irregular  vallev  or  basin  formed  gree,  and  who  could  not  follow  the   armit"^  ••: 

by  the  slopes  which  feed  tne  Shary  and  its  the  crusaders  into  Palestine,  as  some  of  tI  ;r 

tributaries.     The  inhabitants  are  probably  a  sisters  had  done.    But  the  fire  of  the  cni*:iJ<- 

branch  of  the  Gallas,  who  have  overrun  Beg-  had  begun  to  wane.    The  death  of  tbe  einf-.r.! 

harmi  as  they  have   Abyssinia.      Dr.  Barth  Henry  VI.,  who  had  prosecuted  the  4th  cru-?.i- 

visited  Begharmi  in  1852,  and  to  him  we  are  in-  (1195),  and  the  disastrous  termination  of  : > 

debted  for  what  we  know  of  it    The  horses  5th  (1198)  on  account  of  the  plagqe,  bad  ci«  ir^ 

are  said  to  be  of  the  finest  breed.    The  inhab-  the  ardor  of  the  laymen  for  that  kind  of  s^ni  :. 

itants  are  warlike,  and  often  make  predatory  Since  in  the  institution  of  the  order  of  Ik- jr.  -i  t 

incursions  upon   their  neighbors.     They  are  the  way  had  been  opened  for  societies  and  c<  ..- 

possessed  of  considerable  military  skill,  and  are  binations  among  the  laity,  men  began  ui'^  : 

muscular  and  well  formed.    They  are  idolaters^  follow  the  example  which  hod  been  set  tlieni  j 

60  far  OS  they  have  any  religion.    The  capital  the  other  sex.    St  Francis  instituted  the  t:. :. 

of  Begharmi  is  Mesno.  rule,  or  order  of  Tertiaries,  for  such  men  a^  v(  ^^- 

BEGHKAtf,   a  plain  in  Afghanistan,  and  ed,  without  becoming  ecclesiastics,  to  give  tljj- 

also  the  name  of  an  ancient  city  of  that  coun-  selves  to  a  more  ascetic  mode  of  living  tL&Li  \i: 

try.    Various  relics,  such  as  coins,  rings,  &a,  circles  of  business  or  social  life  admiite:  ti 

have  been  discovered,  but  efforts  to  ascertain  The  society  of  Tertiaries  was  a  eociety  wL  1 

the  precise  site  of  the  city  of  Beghram  have  kept  alive  and  gave  expression  to  the*  as^.r  . 

hitherto  been  unsuccessful.  spirit  which  was  so  rapidly  increasing  anioru  •: 

BEGKOS,  a  village  of  Asia  Minor.    It  is  masses.    It  was  the  rule  of  this  onler  to  - .  .- 

situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  in  the  Bos-  sist  entirely  upon  the  charities  of  those  to  >»  L.m 

phorus.     In  ancient  Greek  mythology.  Beg-  they  appealea.    From  this  circumstance  t^-^ 

kos  is  known  as  the  scene  of  the  contest  be*  were  designated  by  the  epithet  BegnanK  1  •• 

tween  Pollux  and  Amycus.  guins,  or  Beghards  in  Germany,  from  the  Ot:- 

B£GSH£U£K,  BEosnsnB,  or  BETSiiEnEii,  a  man  heggen.    Probably  tlie  epithet  Beguiix^.  ^- 

lake,  river,  and  town  in  Asia  Minor,  Kara-  applied  to  the  second  order  of  St.  Fran  cU, 'J. 

mania.    The  lake,  which  is  20  miles  long  and  laywomen,  was  indicative  of  the  same  m*:L^ 

from  6  to  10  miles  J^road,  is  supposed  to  be  the  cant  character,  or  as  some  writers  say,  it  ^i? 

one  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Lake  Cora-  meant  to   designate   them   as  tho    '^'  yr^}  : : 

lis,  or  Karajeli.   It  contains  a  number  of  islonds.  sisters."     Neither  of  these  names,  bowJ%'.r 

The  Begsheher  river  serves  to  discharge  the  was  given  at  the  time  the  orders  were  fonr<i: 

waters  of  this  lake  into  Lake  Soglah.     Its  The  Beguines  were  at  first  called  the  ar</o  i/*  -  .- 

length  is  about  25  miles.    On  the  banks  of  this  narum  pauperum^  and  later,  the  order  ui  >. 

river  stands  the  town  of  the  same  name.    It  is  Clara,  while    the    Beghards   were    oricrir-i' t 

built  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  the  opposite  known  as  the /ratrw  pcniitentiok.     Mo-.h  .:. 

quarters  being  connected  by  a  stone  bridge  of  does  not  altogether  agree  with  this  history  , 

7  arches.  the  origin  of  the  Beguines,  for  he  saya,  in  rt :  -• 

BEGHARDS.    See  BEoirms.  ence  to  the  great  debate  which  arose  in  the  IT  . 

BEGU  INS,  an  order  of  Christians,  who  have  century  in  the   Netherlands  concerning    ::• 

received  as  many  names  as  there  have  been  opin-  origin  of  the  Begaines,  that  the  Beguinof*  prov 

ions  concerning    their    origin  and  character,  themselves  by  8  historical  documents  to  Lav 

They  are  called  Bizochi  and  Bocasoti  in  Italy,  great  an  antiquity  as  about  the  middle  of  :1 : 

and  Beguards  and  Beghards  in  Germany,  while  11th  century,  which  would  throw  them  bjicl  1 "  > 

by  many  tliey  are  confounded  with  the  Beguines  years  before  the  time  of  Francis  of  Assi^.     T  c 

of  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  with  the  Lol-  Beguines  of  the  11th  century  were  probav'  ;\ 

lards  who  came  after  the  Beguins,  and  sprung  however,  not  known  as  Beguines  at  the  Tir>' 

from  them.    The  origin  of  the  Beguins  is  his-  for  they  were  not  originally  mendicants ;  orcvvi. 

torically  dependent  on  that  of  the  Beguines.  if  they  were  thus  known,  since  the  title  is  ti..; 

The  order  of  Beguines  was  founded  by  St  Fran-  a  nickname,  they  might  not  have  had  any  re .  .«- 

ds  of  Assisi,  who,  after  he  hod  established  the  tionship  with  the  Begaines  of  the  17tli  or  iL^v 
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18ih  century.    Of  one  thing  we  are  oertain,  Binusels  containing  1,000  inmates,  who  are 

that  the  epithet  of  Beghards  or  Begoines  was  goyemed  by  matrons. 

bestowed  in  after  time  npon  nmneroos  sects  and  BEGUM,  in  the  East  Indies,  a  title  of  honor 

orders,  which  had  nevertheless  each  a  different  bestowed  npon  princesses,  and  also  upon  the  8ul« 

chroniMogical,  and  many  of  them  a  widely  dif-  tanas  of  seraghos.    Two  wealthy  begums  of 

feriDg  philosophioal  origin.    The  Begoins  and  Oade,  in  Hindostan,  the  wife  and  mother  of 

Begaines  of  St  Francis,  for  so  we  may  desig-  S^jah  Dowlah,  are  celebrated  for  the  cruelties 

nate  them  in  distinction  from  all  others,  were  which  they  suffered  from  Warren  Hastings, 

an  outgrowth  of  the  crusades,  and  cannot  be  That  resolute  governor  having  looked  in  vain 

understood  if  oontemplatedsepiurately  from  these  elsewhere  for  uie  treasures  which  he  required, 

great  features  of  ecclesiastical  history.    The  determined  to  extort  it  from  these  princesses. 

S^sruines  differed  from  the  nuns  who  took  the  To  this  end  their  confidential  servants  were  ar- 

▼«iT,  in  that  they  still  had  control  over  their  rested  and  tortured,  their  zenanas  or  dwellings 

own  property,  and  never  were  reearded  atimy  were  surrounded  by  troops,  and,  the  treasure 

stage  of  thdr  career  as  having  pledged  them-  belog  still  withheld,  their  apartments — sanctu- 

selves,  without  return  or  repentance,  to  a  life  aries  respected  in  the  east  by  governments  which 

of  seclusaon.     They  might,    indeed,  be   the  respect  nothing  else — ^were  burst  open  bv  gangs 

mothers  of  families,  and  many  of  them  were  of  bailifb.    For  the  face  of  an  eastern  lady  to 

the  widows  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  be  seen  by  strange  men  is  an  intolerable  outrage, 

crusades.    The  same  general  principle  character-  and  to  avoid  so  terrible  an  exposure  the  begums 

ized  the  Beguins  or  Begharas.    They  were  in  surrendered  to  the  governor  immense  sums, 

many  instances  tiie  heads  of  families,  while  the  Yet  the  cruelties  did  not  cease,  but  many  of  the 

real  monks  were  required  to  abstain  from  mar-  women  and  children  were  flung  into  gaol,  dis- 

riage.    Thus  the  orders  of  the  Begninesand  Be-  tressed  by  torture  or  want  of  food,  or  driven 

gains  were  instituted  by  St  Francis  as  a  kind  of  to  the  extremity  more  dreaded  than  death  of 

middle  rank  between  the  priesthood  and  the  appearing  publicly  before  ti^e  sepoys.    Begums 

hxiyy  and  were  the  result  of  a  practical  insight  are  generally  of  noble  birth,  and  heirs  to  at  least 

on  his  part  into  the  wants  which  the  spirit  of  a  portion  of  the  wealth  which  they  x>oflse8s.   Not 

the  crusades  had  begotten.     These  sects  or  unfrequendy,  however,  they  are  quick-witted 

orders  were  both  of  them  characterized  by  provincial  girls,  whose  first  successes  were  due 

simple  and  temperate  habits,  nor  do  they  ever  to  their  beauty,  and  who  after  an  adventurous 

am>ear  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  personal  career  find  themselves  the  survivors  and  heirs 

ofienoea.     They  were,  however,  destined  to  of  their  various  husbands.    Thus  in  the  present 

persecution.     Unconnected  wiUi   ^e  church  century  the  fisunous  begum  Sumroo,  who  swayed 

ecclesiastically,  the  powers  of  the  diurch  were  the  territory  of  Sirdhana,  and  whose  annual 

not  always  engagea  to  protect  them.    Having  revenue  was  £250,000,  was  by  burth  a  Cash- 

become  suspected  of  some  heresies  in  doctrine,  merian,  and  by  family  a  Geoigian.    At  first  a 

on  account  of  a  division  in  their  ranks  into  dandng  girl,  her  lustrous  eyes  charmed  a  French 

practicals  or  orthodox  and  mystics,  the  mysUc  ofiScer,  who  with  more  enterprise  than  prin* 

branch  of  tha  Beguines  seem  to  have  allied  ciple,  served  on  all  sides  in  the  Indian  wars,  till 

themselves  with  an  order  of  the  laity  which  had  by  the  lastof  his8  masters  he wasrewarded  with 

come  to  be  known  as  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  the  territory  of  Sirdhana  for  his  valuable  ser- 

8pirit,  and  so  exposed  themselves  to  the  censure  vices.  The  Oashmerian  girl,  whose  maiden  name 

of  the  church,  which,  in  1311,  passed  the  fii-  was  Zeb-al-Niasa  (the  ornament  of  the  sex)^  ac- 

mous  act  of  the  council  of  Vienna,  known  as  companied  this  officer  in  his  various  expeditions, 

the  Olementina,  the  persecutions  justified  by  and  was  at  length  successful  in  alluring  him  into 

which  nearly  mined  the  mystic  Begmnea,  and  a  marriage,    wearied  at  length  of  her  lord  and 

seriously  injured  both  the  orthodox  sisterhood,  master,  and  exasperated  at  discovering  that  she 

and  their  brethren  the  Beguins.    The  Beguines  was  not  the  sole  object  of  his  love,  she  with  cool 

of  Holland  seem  to  have  avoided  the  suroidon  perfidy  beguiled  him  to  hia  de&th  in  a  well- 

of  heresy,  and  were  therefore  less  molested,  varnished  but  horrible  plot    Having  seen  his 

But  after  1250  the  term  Beghard  was  mainly  dead  body  she  returned  to  her  tent,  buried  alive 

synonymous  with  heretic  in  the  ecdesiastical  vo-  the.  poor  slave  girl  who  had  been  tlie  object  of 

cftbnlary.    The  more  orthodox  portion  of  the  her  nusband^s  passion,  and  placing  her  bed  over 

order  joined  by  degrees  either  the  Franciscans  the  grave,  slq>t  there  until  morning,  lest  any 

or  the  Dominicana,  and  wandered  on  the  banks  one  more  oompaasionato  than  herself  should 

of  the  Bhine,cryingpiteou8ly<<  Bread  for  God's  lend  a  saving  nand  to  the  victim,    Blie  now 

sake."    From  1311  to  1818,  the  Beguins  were  owned  and  ruled  an  immense  estate  till  ber 

persecuted  in  Germany  with  too  little  regard  to  death  in  1886,  at  90  years  of  age,  living  in  splen- 

the  division  above  mentioned,  and  to  1326  in  dor  at  berbonsea  iad  gardens  in  Merat  and 

Italy,  at  which  several  dates  John  XXIL  took  Delhi,  entertaining  guests  in  the  most  magnift* 

the  orthodox  branch  of  them  under  protection,  cent  style,  admir^  even  by  the  Britbh  (or  her 

After  1374,  the  Beghards  are  mostiy  merged  in  taste  and  wit,  thondi^nraally  sat  in  the  cron** 

the  Lollards.    There  are  still  Beguinagia,  or  legged  fluhion,  andsecmiog  to  exist  yriudtMy 

estAbliahments  of  the  Beguines,  in  many  cities  upon  tea  and  tlie  smoke  oftobaec^/,  and  Ufium^ 

oi   Belgium  and  Holland.    Thera  is  one  in  death  at  armV  leogib  rather  by  the  eoergy  of 
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her  mind  th&n  by  any  strengtih  of  the  flesh.  IVanklbrt  in  1560,  as  notoriotu  for  his  pro- 
Eminent  among  the  begums  of  India  was  Nonr  fligaoy  as  he  waa  eminent  for  his  abilities  as  ^u: 
Jehan  (the  light  of  the  world),  the  fftvorite  wife  artist.  Bartsch  enumerates  4S0  of  his  prints 
of  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  reputed  to  hare  of  which  171  are  wood-cuts.  He  excelled  prir.< 
been  the  most  beautifid  and  accomplished  cipally  as  an  engraver  upon  copper,  and  in  <tl  . . 
woman  of  her  age  in  Asia,  and  in  reverence  for  prints,  which  are  much  in  the  style  of  those  J 
whose  illustrious  beauty,  virtues,  and  accom-  Aldegrever. 

plishments,  and  to  immortalize  her  name,  that       BEHEADING,  a  mode  of  execution  bai  J  t'^ 

prince  erected  over  her  remains  the  magni-  have  been  first  employed  by  the  Persians.    A  - 

ficent  mau.soleum  of  Ti\jh  Mahal,  at  Agra,  one  cording  to  Xenophon,  it  was  looked  uputt  :r 

of  the  most  superb  specimens  of  architecture  in  Greece  as  the  least  degrading  capital  pnn^:. 

the  Orient    In  its  centre  is  a  block  of  marble  ment ;  and  this  classic  theory  of  beheadm<r  v^  j 

recording  the  name  and  graces  of  the  begum,  adopted  by  the  British  nobility,  whose  he  :l- 

and  extravagantly  inlaid  and  bedecked  with  are 'cut  o^  while  commoners  are  consi^rDed  * 

gems.     The  begum  and  light  of  the  harem  the  less  aristocratic  gallows.    St  John's  h-^i 

Konrmahal  in  the  poem  of  Lalla  Rookh,  is  was  cut  off  under  the  Roman  regime  in  Ju 

well  known,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  novel  of  Caligula  was  a  great  amateur  of  executioTiii. 

the  "  Kewcomes,"  makes  a  begum,  or  wealthy  employed  a  soldier,  an  eminent  artist  in 

widow  returned  from  India,  figxu^  in  English  profession  of  beheading,  who  brought  pri 

society.  mdiscriminately  from  their  dungeons,  in  o: 

BEU  AIM,  or  Bkhem,  Martin,  a  German  navi*  to  exercise  his  art  upon  their  heads  for  the  sp 

gator  and  geographer,  bom  at  Nuremberg  about  delight  of  his  imperial  master.     In  the  e^ 

1459,  died  at  Lisbon,  July  29, 1506.  After  having  ages,  the  blow  was  given  with  an  axe;  V. 

at  an  early  age  pursued  astronomical  and  mathe^  chivalry  and  good  taste  advanced,  the  sword  ^ :.' 

matical  studies,  he  went,  in  1477,  to  Flanders,  substituted,  which  remains  to  the  present  dr^ 

where,  at  Mecheln  and  at  Antwerp,  he  engaged  favorite  instrument  of  beheading,  aa,  for  in^tai 

in  manufacturing  and  selling  cloths.    The  active  in  Bavaria,  and  some  other  parts  of  Gern.^: 

commerce  between  Flanders  and  Portugal,  and  The  Roman  beheading,  or  decollation  was  a  pv  ;:- 

also  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  great  lar  military  punishment.  The  earl  WalthtK»i«^-:-' 

maritime  undertakings  of  the  Portuguese  at  this  the  first  Englishman  beheaded,  by  order  oi  '.>  • 

time,  induced  him,  in  1480,  to  visit  Lisbon,  Ham  the  Conqueror,  in  1075.    In  some  Erj  1 

where  he  was  well  received  at  the  court  of  King  counties,  beheading  was  not  confined  to  th-.  :.- 

John  II.,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the  learned  bility;  and  under  Edward  II.,  it  was  cnstcr...'; 

John  Mtdler,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Re-  in  Cheshire  to  behead  every  common   u 

gjomontanus.     Here  he  was  associated  with  The  murderous  instrument  which,  in  the  I    . 

Columbus,  whose  views  of  a  western  passage  to  century,  cut  off  the  heads  of  Italian  nobiv.*:  .^  . 

India  he  is  said  by  Herrera  to  have  supported,  was  called  mannaia.    In  12G8,  Conrad  of  >"-.- 

In  1483  he  was   appointed  a  member  of  the  bia  was  beheaded  at  Naples  with  a  Welsh  t   ' 

commission  for  calculating  an  astrolabe  and  ta-  or  Wehchs  Falle^  as  the  Germans  caU  it.     T. 

bles  of  declension;  and  in  reward  for  his  ser-  instrument  used  for  the  first  time  in  Genr    : 

vices,  was  made  a  knight  of  tlie  order  of  Christ  in  Zittau,  in  1300,  was  called  dolabra^  \k  i.  . 

In  the  following  year  he  was  cosmographer  in  caused  death  by  driving  the  instrument  thr«: ... 

the  expedition  of  Diego  Cam,  who  sailea  along  the  neck.      In    Scotch   antiauity,  the   t  :.• 

the  western  coast  of  Africa  as  far  south  as  the  instrument   used    for   beheaoing    was    c:*.  . 

mouth  of  the  Congo.     In  1486  he  sailed  to  the  maiden,  introduced  into  England  bj  \ 

Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  where  he  established  regent  Morton  ^who  became  a  victim  of  his  -  ^: 

a  Flemish  colony,  and  married  the  daughter  of  invention,  as  Dr.  Guillotin  was  subsequer/ 

ita  governor.      Here  he  remained   till  1490,  in  France,  of  his.    The  Duke  of  Montiiion 

when  he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  was  beheaded  at  Toulon  in  1682.    In  tbt  1- 

constructed  a  terrestrial  globe,  on  which  histor-  century,   the  Dutch  beheaded   the    con\  i 

ical  notices  were  written,  and  which  is  a  valu-  slaves  in  their  colonies.    The  Scotch  ni^i; . 

able  memorial  of  the  discoveries  and  geograph-  does  not  differ  much  from  the  guillotiD«.s    : 

ical  knowledge  of  his  time.    Behaim  subsequent-  chops  off  the  head  in  descending,  with  the  e.^ 

ly  returned    to  Fayal,   and  was,  for  a  time,  tion  that  the  oblique  descent  of  the  grnilK 

employed   in   diplomacy   by   the   Portuguese  causes  a  more  instantaneous  death.     In  Fnr 

government.    It  has  been  maintained,  by  some  beheading  was  formerly  confined  to  the  n< ' 

writers,  that  he  visited  America  before  Colum-  ty;  but  since  the  invention  of  the  guillotin. 

bus ;  and  an  island  which  he  places  upon  his  is  the  only  mode  of  capital  punishment, 
globe  far  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  has  been        BEKEMOTII,  the  beast  described  in  the  T 

thought  to  be  evidence  of  this.    But  the  exist-  of  Job  (xl.  15-24).    There  has  been  niuoh  . 

ence  of  an  island  somewhere  in  the  western  riety  of  opinion  as  to  what  species  of  an  - 

waters  was  one  of  the  current  beliefs  of  the  is  referred  to  under  this  appellation.      The  -. 

time,  and  it  is  probable  that  Behaim  had  no  phant,  the  ox,  and  the  crocodile  have    \  .- 

positive  evidence  in  assigning  it  a  locality.  suggested.    The  christian  fathers  variously  - 

BEIIAM,  Hans  Sebald,  a  painter   and  en-  posed  it  to  be  a  figurative  representation  \>r  * 

graver,  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1500,  died  at  devil,  Antichrist,  Bonnaoherib,  and   Pharo. 
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]>r.  Adam  Clarke  beHeyed  it  to  be  the  maatodoDt  Lord  Grer)  were  the  most  famous,  are  remark- 
a  kind  of  moDster,  whose  prior  existence  on  the  able  for  their  grace  and  sprightliness,  their 
earth  is  certified  by  huge  fossil  remuns  that  lack  of  moral  principle,  and  their  entirely  un- 
have  been  diacorerod.    Bochart  in  a  learned  bounded  license.    She  wrote  under  the  signa- 
treatise,  maintaiDed  that  it  was  tne  hippopota-  tnre  of  *' Astnea,*^  and  Pope  alludes  to  her  by 
mus,  and  this  opinion  has  been  adopted  bv  most  that  name.    She  died  after  a  iiogering  sickness, 
reoent  commentators.    The  rabbins  teach  that  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  behemoth  is  one  of  2  maryellous  ox-like  B£HR,  Wii.hblm  Josef,  a  German  publicist, 
animals,  male  and  female,  created  by  God  at  bom  at  Sultzheim,  Aug.  26, 1775,  died  at  Bam- 
the  beginning  of  the  world.    They  add  that  bei^,  Aug.  1, 1851.    He  was  professor  of  law  at 
the  female  has  long  been  slain,  and  the  flesh  is  WOrtzburg,  from  I79d  to  1821,  and  became  bur- 
preserved  for  a  banquet  to  the  faithful  Israelites  gomaster  there.     In  1819  he  represented  the 
on  the  mom  of  the  resurrection.    The  male  university  at  the  Bavarian  diet,  and  was  a  con- 
still  lives,  and  eats  daily  the  foliage  of  1,000  spicuous  member  of  the  opposition.    When  he 
mountains,  which  grows  again  by  night.    He,  was  chosen  a  second  time  to  represent  WOrtz- 
too,  will  be  slain  to  furnish  a  feast  to  the  Mes-  burg,  in  1881,  the  royal  approbation  was  not 
siah  at  his  appearance.  granted  him.    This  createa  great  disturbance, 
BEHN,  Apiiaba,  or  Aprba,  a  lady  distin-  and  Behr  himself  having  taken  advantage  of  an 
guished  for  her  wit,  beauty,  and  writings,  in  opportunity  to  express  his  ideas,  at  GaibadL 
the  reign  of  Oharles  IL,  bom  at  Canterbury  Kay  27, 1882,  an  investigation  was  ordered,  ana 
about  1640,  died  at  London,  April  16,  1680.  Behr  was  disnussed  from  office.     In  1886  he 
She  was  very  young  when  she  suled  with  her  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  at  Passau ; 
father,  whose  name  was  Johnson,  for  the  prov-  but  in  1889  was  released,  but  kept  under  su- 
ince  of  Surinam,  in  South  America,  of  which  he  pervision  of  the  police,  and  not  undl  1848  was 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general.    Her  &tber  he  restored  to  fml  liberty.     In  1848  he  was 
died  on  the  paasase,  but  the  voyage  being  con-  elected  to  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
tinned  she  resided  for  some  time  in  Surinam,  BEHBING,  or  BxxBiNa,  VrruB,  an  arctic 
where  she  became  intimately  acquainted  with  navigator,  bom  in  1680,  at  Horsens,  Jutland, 
the  native  prince  Oroonoko,  whom  she  admired  died  Dec.  8,  1741.     In  his   youth  he  made 
as  a  type  of  heroism,  and  whose  adventures  and  several  voyi^es,  in  a  subordinate  capacitv,  to 
unhappy  late  became  the  theme  of  one  of  her  the  East  and  West  Indies.    Peter  tne  Great 
own  novels,  and  of  a  tragedy  by  her  friend  early  enlisted  his  services  for  Russia.    Duriug 
Southern.    Soon  after  her  return  to  England  the  Swedish  wars,  he  served  in  the  Oronstadt 
she    married    Mr.    Behn,   a    London   mer-  fleet.    He  was  made  lieutenant  in  1707,  cap- 
chant  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  was  intro-  tdn-lieutenant  in  1710,  captain  some  few  years 
ducod  to  Charles  IL,  whom  she  delighted  by  later;  and  captain  commander  in  1782.    He 
her  free  and  lively  mannera,  and  her  entertain-  previously  made,   in  1725,  an  expedition  to 
iog  account  of  the  colony  of  Surinam.    ThUi  the  northern  seas,  to   discover  an  overland 
monarch  selected  her  as  a  political  spy  to  collect  passage  to  America.     Having  discovered,  in 
intelligence  and  manage  afOurs  for  turn  on  the  1728,  what  he  considered  to  be  the  north- 
continent  duriuj;  the  Dutch  war.  She,  therefore,  eastern   headland   of  the  Asiatic   continent, 
took  up  her  residence  at  Antwerp,  and  attracted  he  returned  the  same  year  to  his  winter  quar- 
numerous  lovers  and  admirers,  whom  she  man-  t«8,  from  which  he  made  another  expedition  in 
aged  so  well  that  in  1666  she  detected  the  project  the  apring^e  result  of  which  was  the  discov- 
formedby  Admirals  De  Witt  and  De  Buyter  of  ery  that  JB[amtchatka  did  not  connect  with 
burning  the  English  ships  in  the  Thames.    She  Japan,  according  to  ^e  usual  belief    In  1741 
atonoetransmitted  the  intelligence  to  England,  he  took  charge  of  an  expedition  with  larger 
but  the  court  of  Charles  refused  to  believe  the  outfit,  for  purposes  of  general  discovery.    His 
fair  envoy,  though  her  report  was   speedily  first  attempt  was  in  the  north.    Soon,  however, 
proved  true  by  the  event.    Mortified  that  her  he  was  oiniered  by  the  government  eastward, 
skilful  labors  should  have  been  so  ill  appredat-  in  which  direction  he  proceeded  for  44  days, 
ed,  she  renounced  politics,  and  revelled  in  the  making,  from  Avatcha,  50*^  of  longitude,  when 
amusements  of  Antwerp,    Embarking  soon  for  he  descried  high  mountains,  which  proved 
England,  she  narrowly  escaped  death,  being  to  be  on  the  American  side  of  the  straits  which 
saved  in  a  boat  after  the  vessel  had  foundered,  now  bear  his  name.    Coasting  for  some  time, 
and  from  this  time  ahe  devoted  herself  to  au-  probably  on  that  part  of  the  shore  now  called 
thorship  and  to  the  gayest  socie^  of  the  cap-  aew  Norfolk,  the  sickness  of  his  crew  compeUed 
itaL    Her  comely  manners,  brilliant  eye,  pas-  him  to  return.    But  on  the  island  which  bears 
sionate   character,  and   conversational  talent,  his  name,  his  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  he  him- 
made  her  the  delight  of  such  men  of  wit  and  self  died  there  85  days  thereafter.    His  crew  es- 
pleasure   as  Boohester,   Etheridge.  Southern,  caped  in  a  boat  constracted  from  &e  remains 
Crisp,  and  even  of  Dryden;  and  ner  works,  of  the  wreck. 

consisting  of  17  plays,  some  little  novels,  a  BEMBIKG'S  Island.     This   island,  named 

variety  of  short  poems,  and  numerous  letters^  from  its  discoverer,  Vitus  Behring,  lies  off  the 

of  wMch  those  between  a  ^  Nobleman  and  his  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtdhatka,  nearly 

Sister-in-Law  "  (Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley  and  2^  distant  from  the  cape.    It  is  about  90  miles 
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long.   It  was  nninhabited  at  the  time  of  its  dis-  JenualenL    It  conrists  of  90  or  70  ]ion?<^ 

oovery  (1T41),  bat  has  since  been  occupied  by  for  contains  traoee  of  the  ancient  citj— tlm  vc 

traders,  and  is  a  winter  harbor  for  the  trading  of  walls  on  an  acropolis,  a  Roman  brid^ . 

vessels.    The  island  is  destitute  of  wood,  and  ments  of  colnnms,  ruins  of  houses,  tu!L 

its  soil  is  exceeding]/  barren.    It  abounds  in  theatre,  dec. 

springs  of  fresh  water,  and  the  furs  of  the        B£IT,  an  Arabic  word  for  house,  ofte'^ 

arctic  anim^  found  here  are  very  valuable,  as  a  name  of  a  place,  and  correspond:^  t 

the  principal  of  which  are  the  ice-fox  and  sea-  Hebrew  heth.   Thus  BeiUal-haram  is  'm*. 

otter. — BsHKCfo's  Sba,  that  part  of  the  Pacific  fice  of  the  sanctuary,"  and  is  applied  t 

ocean  which  lies  immediately  south  of  Behring  temple  at  Mecca.    The  village  of  Both!'' 

straits,  and  between  the  continents  of  America  in  Arabic  BeitrdlrLahm^  that  is,  the  ''Vy,.^v 

and  Asia.    Its  southern  limit  is  the  curvilinear  bread." 

line  of  islands,  which,  in  connection  with  Beh-       BEIT-EL-FAKIH  Hionse  of  a  saint),  & 

ring's  island,  stretches  quite  across  the  Pacific  bian  port  on  the  Rea  sea.    It  is  a  lar:v 

from  Alaska  to  Eamtchatka.    It  receives  the  with  a  population  of  about  8,000,  and  o 

Anadyr  river  in  a  gulf  of  the  same  name  on  a  mosque  and  a  strong  citadeL    The  ho*: 

the  Asiatic  side,  has  several  islands,  and  is  al-  built  of  brick  and  clay,  and  roofed  ^vi- 

most  perpetually  covered  with  fog.    The  cur-  leaves.     Caravans  from  tdi  parts  of  A:  '4 

rent  sets  north  through  the  strait.    This  sea  is  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  resort  hithvr  i 

not  so  much  obstructed  with  ice  as  Baffin^s  bay.  Indian  and  British  goods,  spices  and  ^\\:-:  ' 

It  was  first  explored  by  Behring,  in  1728.-*  oeiving  in  exchange  coffee,  wax,  and  >. 

BKnnmo's  Straitb.    These  straits  connect  the  gums.    Much  of  the  commercial  imp<TV.^ 

north  Pacific  and  the  Arctic  oceans,  and  lie  the  place  is  owing  to  an  annual  fotlv. 

between  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America,  days  which  is  held  at  the  tomb  ot  &  ^ 

Between  East  cape  in  Asia,  and  Gape  Prince  of  near  by. 

Wales  on  the  American  side,  the  straits  are        BEIT*EIrMA,  a  village  in  the  pas!/ 

only  86  miles  wide.    The  depth  of  the  straits  Aleppo,  in  Syria.    It  la  supposed  to  o(  > 

is  from  20  to  80  fftthoms.    Thev  are  com-  portion  of  the  site  of  ancient  Daphne,  a? 

monly  reckoned  about  400  miles  long.    They  tains,  beside  some  dossic  remains,  tber. 

were  discovered  by  Vitus  Behring  in  1728,  and  an  early  Christian  church, 
from  him  take  their  name.    Capt.  Cook  visited       BEJA,  a  fertile  district  of  Portncal.  '■' 

and  described  them  in  1788,  and  later  Capt.  province  of  Alemtejo;  pop.  in  1854,  h' 

Beechey.  About  midway  across,  in  the  narrow-  It  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  cereal  produ 

est  phice,  are  8  islands,  called  Diomedes.    Op-  and  the  plain  surrounding  the  city  of  the  * 

posite  the  southern  opening  of  the  straits  stands  name,  is  said  to  produce  more  than  a  r 

the  large  island  of  St.  Lawrence.    A  current  bushels  of  wheat  annu^y,  beside  oil,  ^i-' 

sets  through  the  straits  from  south  to  north,  fruit.    Pop.  of  the  city  6,000. 
The  adjacent  coasts  are  uninhabited.   The  shores       BEJA,  or  Boja,  a  race  of  African?  t' 

are  bluff  and  deeply  indented.    The  straits  are  north  of  Abyssinia,  near  tiie  harbor  of  >  y 

frozen  over  every  winter,  and  large  quantities  The  Arabs  traded  all  along  this  coast,  ar.  i  ^ 

of  ice  are  constantly  blocked  in  norui  of  the  to  have  intermarried  with  the  Bejas  wh ' 

oapes.  once  of  some  importance,  and  joined  in  tL<  * 

BEILAN,  a  town  and  pass  of  Syria,  at  its  of  their  northern  neighbors.    They  ar  ^ 

northern  extremity,  on  the  K  side  of  the  giUf  tioned  on  the  obelisk  of  Azom  as  the  i 

of  Iskanderoon.    The  pass,  between  the  moun-  gaeit®. 

tains  Rhossus  and  Amanus,  is  identical  with  the       BEJAPOOR,  or  YinAPOoit,  a  city  and  f ' 

Amanian  gates  of  antiquity.    The  tovra,  whidi  province  of  Uindostan,  in  the  great  ti :: 

overlooks  the  pass,  has  some  stone  houses  and  division  cidled  the  Deccan ;   bounded  > 

several  aqueducts.  Here  the  Egyptians  defeated  Aurungabad,  E.  by  that  province  and  B 

the  Turkish  troops  in  1832.    Pop.  6,000.  8.  by  Canara,  W.  by  Uie  Indian  oa- 

BEERA,  or  Bktba^  a  central  province  of  Por-  contains  about  60,000  square  miles.    Ti: 

tugal,  between  lat.  89°  80'  and  41''  80'  N.,  and  is  situated  in  lat  16^  48'  N.,  long.  7'> 

long.  6°  40'  and  9"*  60'  W.;   bounded  N.  by  £.    It  was  once  of  great  size,  and,  act  ' 

Minho  and  Tras-os-Montes,  £.  by   Spiun,  S.  to  the  tradition  of  the  natives,  the  lar:c- 

by  Estremadura  and  Alemtejo,  and  W.  by  the  of  the  East.    It  was  a  fortress  defended  b' 

Atlantic;  pop.  in  1854, 1,166,276.   The  surface  works  of  great  extent.    Among  the  a.^ 

la  very  mountainous ;  the  soil  not  fertile,  but  with  which  Uie  walls  were  mounted  wtrc . 

Eroduces  barley,  wine,  wheat,  maize,  olives,  and  of  huge  dimensions,  2  of  which  came  in'-' 

ruits.    The  mountains  furnish  fine  pasturage  Engli^  possession,  one  said  to  be  cq)ablc  ^  > 

for  aheep,  and  yield  iron,  marble,  and  coaL  ryii^  a  ball  weighing  2,646  lbs.     The  n 

The  province  is  divided  into  upper  Beira,  capi-  city  retains  few  traces  of  its  former  pr./ 

tal  Yisen,  and  lower  Beira,  capital  Castello  There  is  a  street  8  miles  in  length,  sever..! 

Branoo.  ^  neries,  and  a  Bramin  temple  of  unkm 

BEISAN  (anciently  called   Bsthbrah  and  tiquity.     The   province  was   fonnerl} 

SoTTHOPOLis),  a  village  of  Palestine,  situated  Mahratta  government,  and,  in  1818,  the  \>- 

near  the  Jordan  and  about  65  miles  north  of  took  possession  of  i^  expelling  the  F 


tu- 
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Bcjee  Rao,  the  prime  minister  and  rnler  of  the  in  Borne  and  the  Italian  conyent&    He  went, 

proYinoe.    The  dominions  of  the  present  R%)ah  in  1820,  to  Oxford  and  Oambridge,  and  snbse- 

of  Sattara  are  part  of  the  original  province,  held  ouently  published  his  magnificent  edition  of  all 

by  him  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  with  tne  Attic  orators,  with  the  works  of  Pho- 

the  East  India  company,  by  which  he  is  to  tins  and  some  of  the  Greek  granmiarians.    He 

Sivern  it  in  such  manner  as  not  to  conflict  with  also  published  the  works  of  many  of  the  Alex- 

e  British  interests,  he,  on  Ms  part,  being  se-  andrme  historians,  among  them  those  of  the 

cnred  in  his  goremment.  princess  Anna  Oomnena,  and  several  volumes 

BEKE,  Ohablbs  Tilstonx,  an  English  Abys-  of  Scholia  on  the  Iliad  and  Aristotle,  notes  on 

flinian  traveller,  bom  October  10, 1800.  in  Lon-  Tacitus,  and  other  classical  works, 

don.    He  quitted  commerce  to  study  law,  and  BEL,  Mattas,  a  Hungarian  historian,  bom 

then  devoted  himself  to  historical,  philological,  at  Orsova  in  1684^  and  died  in  1740.    He  was 

and  ethnographical  investigations,  and  publish-  distinguished  as  a  theologian  and  historian,  and 

ed  0riiytne8.m5Z«Ms,  or '^Researches  in  Primeval  became  rector  of  the  rrotestant  schools  at 

HiBtoty^  (Lend.  1834).     He  next  became  im-  NeusohL    He  wrote  on  the  history  of  Hungary 

pressed  with  the  importance  of  Abyssinia  in  alone,  and  achieved   much  distinction.     Hii3 

the  historv  of  civilization,  and  made  propod-  writings  are  valuable  even  now. 

tions  to  the  British  government  and  several  BELA,  Bxlah,  Beila,  or  Betlah,  capital  of 

scientific  institutions  concerning  its  explora-  the  province  of  Loos,  or  Lus,  in  Beloochistan. 

tion.    These  offers  were  not   accepted,   but  It  contains  the  fortined  palace  of  the  chief  of 

private  individuals  took  ^e  matter  up,  and  he  the  province,  and  a  mosque,  but  has  no  other 

went  out  in  the  AbyssLuian  expedition,  headed  substantial  buildings.     There  are  about  800 

by  M%|or  Harris.    He  exploied  Qodshem  and  the  houses,  of  mud ;  pop.  about  5,000. 

lands  south.    The  results  of  lus  discoveries  have  BELA,  the  name  of  several  Hungarian  kings 

beenpublished  in  series,  in  the  "Journal  of  the  of  the  lineage  of  Arpad. — ^Bela  I.,  son  of 

Geographical  Society,^' London,  and  in  a  work  of  Tiadislas,   reigned  in  tne  11th  century;  was 

his  own,  entitled  "Abyssinia''    (Lond.  1846).  twice  obliged  to  escape  to  Poland,  on  account 

BEEES,  or  Bseesvab,  a  Hungarian  town,  of  domestic  dissensions  occasioned  by  his 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  brothers.  In  1061,  he  returned,  supported 
Black  Eords,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  partiy  by  Poles,  partiy  by  Magyars,  and  succeed- 
It  was  formerly  a  fortified  place,  and  the  re-  ed  in  seiziDg  the  throne.  He  energetically  sub- 
mains  of  an  ancient  castie  are  still  to  be  seen  dued  the  remains  of  paganism  and  strengtibened 
in  its  vicinity.  Bekes  has  considerable  trade  the  royal  power,  but  his  reign,  lasting  only  2 
in  cattie,  com,  and  honey.  In  1854,  the  i>op-  years,  was  too  short  to  carry  out  all  the  reforms 
Illation  of  the  town  was  17,260,  and  of  the  which  Magyar  annalists  ascribe  to  him. — 
oounty,  155,000.  Bbla  IL,  a  drankard,  reigned  10  years,  from 

BEkK,  Joh^nn  Baptist,  a  statesman  of  1181  to  1141.  In  his  youth  he  was  blinded  by 
Baden,  bom  Oct  29, 1797,  at  Tryberg,  in  the  his  ovm  unde. — ^Bela  HI.  reigned  in  the  last 
Black  Forest,  died  at  Brachsal,  March  22, 1856.  quarter  of  the  12th  centuy,  and  died  in  1196. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  entered  the  2d  chamber  of  He  warred  successfully  aeamst  the  Poles,  Au»- 
Baden  in  1831,  was  its  president  firom  1842  to  trians,  and  Venetians,  and  reconquered  from  the 
1845,  and,  in  1846,  was  made  prime  minister,  latter  some  cities  in  Ddmatia.  He  was  mar- 
In  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  too  moder-  ried  to  a  sister  of  PhUip  Augustus^  king  of 
ate  for  one  jparfyand  too  liberal  for  the  other,  France. — ^Bbla  IY.  reigned  for  85  years,  m)m 
and  went  into  retirement.  In  March,  1850,  1285  to  1270.  He  was  crowned  in  childhood, 
however,  he  again  became  president  of  the  and  was  son  of  Andras  H.,  who  gave  to  the 
Baden  chamber,  and  after  his  death  a  monu-  nobility  the  golden  bull  or  charter,  establish- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Brachsal.  in^  their  privileges.    The  greater  part  of  his 

BEKKER,  Euzabbth,  an  elegant  Dutch  wri-  reign   was   stormy  ;    the   nobility  rose    and 

ter,  was  bom  in  Flushing,  July  2^  1788,  and  died  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Austria,  and  thus  external 

at  the  Hague,  Kov.  25,  1804.    Many  of  her  and  internal  war  devastated  Hungary,  which 

works  are  esteemed  among  the  Dutch  daadcs,  was  then  likewise  invaded  by  the  Tartars,  in 

especially  her  romance  MUtorU  van  WUhelm  pursuit  of  the  Polowzy  and  the  Eumans,  ad- 

Lemeend.     In  some  of  her  more  important  mitted  into  Hungary  by  Bela.    Their  descend- 

works  she  was  aided  by  her  friend  Agatha  ants  are  found  in  Central  Hungary.    He  finally 

Deken^ho  died  just  9  days  after  her.  overpowered  his  enemies,  was  victorious  over 

BEKKER,  iMHAinTEL,  a  German  philologist.  Frederic  IL.  archduke  of  Austria,  who  be- 
was  born  in  1785  at  Berlin,  and  was  a  pupil  haved  treacnerously  toward  him  during  his 
of  the  celebrated  Wolf  at  Halle,  by  whom  he  misfortunes,  and  succeeded  in  curbing  the  en- 
was  designated  as  the  only  person  able  to  ^-  croachments  of  the  clersy.  His  last  cUtys  were 
tinue  the  researches  he  had  begun.  When  cne  embittered  bv  the  revolt  against  him  of  his 
university  at  Berlin  was  established,  he  went  own  son  Stephan. 

thither,  and  passed  2  years  in  examining  the  BELABRt),  a  town  in  the  department  of  the 

manuscripts  in  the  library.    In  1815  he  was  Indre,  France.    The   sieur  de    Flavi,  whose 

made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  order  to  close  the  gates  of  Oompidgne  led  to 

and,  in  1817,  was  sent  to  porene  his  researdhes  the  capture  of  Joan  of  Arc,  was  stranded  in 
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the  old  castle  there.    Pop.  of  the  commnne  saohnsetts  and  New  Jersey,  bom  in  Jan.  1681, 

in  1856,  2,217.  died  in  1757.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  college 

BELAIA,  or  Biklaja,  a  Russian  river  rises  in  1699,  visited  Europe  and  made  aoqoaintanoe 

in  the  Ural  mountains,  in  the  government  of  with  the  princess  Sophia  and  her  son,  afterward 

Orenburg,  flows  S.  K  for  100  miles,  then  N.  100  George  11. ;  returned  to  Boston,  and  lived  there 

miles;  then  turns  N.  E.  and  joins  the  Kama  as  a  merchant.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 

river.    Its  entire  length  is  650  miles ;   naviga-  council,  and  in  1729,  went  as  agent  of  the  colonj 

ble  about  240.  to  England.    At  the  death  of  Grov.  Bnmet  in 

BELASPOOR,  capital  of  the  rajahship  of  1780,  he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of 

Cahlore,  north  Hindostan,  situated  tfn  the  Sut-  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  which  sta- 

lej  ;  pop.  about  15,000. — ^In  the  presidency  of  tion  he  held  11  years,  and  was  then  superseded. 

Bengal  is  another  town  of  the  same  nlune.  Repairing  to  England,  he  obtained  a  victory  over 

BELBEO,  or  Kababta,  a  small  river  of  the  his  opponents,  and  received  the  government  of 

Crimea.    It  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  N.  New  Jersey,  where  he  arrived  in  1747,  and 

of  Aloopka,  and  empties  into  the  Black  sea,  on  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  HeeDp 

the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula,  to  the  N.  of  Se-  larged  the  ^barter  of  Princeton  college,  and  was 

bastopol,  and  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Katcha.  its  chief  patron  and  benefactor. — Jonathak, 

The  valley  of  the  Belbec  is  agreeable  and  fer-  chief  justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  second  son  of  the 

tile,  and  covered  with  vineyard  which  produce  preceding,  died  at  HalifiuE,  March,  1767,  grada- 

fine  grapes,  from  which  the  Tartars  prepare  a  ated  at  Harvard  college  in  1728,  studied  law  at 

poor  wine.    The  Anglo-French  army,  Sept.  24,  the  Temple  in  London,  and  was  one  of  the 

1854,  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Belbec,  first  settlers  of  Ohibucto,  afterward  called  Hali- 

4  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  fax.    In  1760  he  was  appointed  lieutenant^v- 

BELOHER,  Sir  Edwabd,  grandson  of  Chief-  emor,  and  in  1761  chief  justice, 
justice  Belcher,  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  British  naval       BELCHER,  Tom,  an  English  pugilist  bom 

ofllcer  and  hydrographer,  born  in  1799,  entered  at  Bristol  in  1788,  died  at  Peckham,  l)ec.  9, 

the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  having  taken  1854.    He  was  the  hero  of  12  prize  fights,  in 

part  as  midshipman  in  the  defence  of  Gaeta  and  8  of  which  he  was  the  conqueror,  in  8  he  was 

thebattleof  Algiers,  he  was  in  1819  appointed  to  defeated,  and  the  12th  was  a  drawn  battle, 

the  Myrmidon  sloop,  destined  for  tne  African  He  was  one  of  the  18  pugilists  selected  to  act 

station.    In  1825  he  became  assistant-surveyor  as  pages  at  the  coronation  of  George  lY.)  to 

to  the  Behring^s  straits  discovery  expedition  protect  the  access  to  Westminster  abbey, 
under  Capt.  Beechey  in  the  Blossom.    In  1829       BELCHERTOWN,  a  village  in  the  eastern 

he  was  promoted  to  tiie  rank  of  commander,  and  part  of  Hampshire  county,  Mass.,  was  origv 

served  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  imd  of  Portugal,  nally  granted  to  Gk)v.  Belcher  and  others,  and 

rendering  on  the  latter  occasion  valuable  ser-  named  from  him.  It  contains  a  classical  school, 

vices  to  the  Briti^  residents  by  protecting  and  is  known  for  its  manufactories  of  light 

their  property  during  the  political  troubles  in  wagons.    Pop.  in  1855,  2,698. 
Portugal.    Subsequently  he  was  engaged  for  a       BELCHITi),  a  Spanish  town,  22  miles  S.  S.K 

number  of  years  in  a  voyage  round  the  world  of  Saragossa,  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  victory 

in  the  surveying-vessel.  Sulphur.    In  1841  we  gained  June  18,  1809,  by  the  French,  under 

find  him  in  the  Chinese  waters,  exploring  the  Suchet,  over  the  Spanish  forces  under  Bloke, 

inlets  of  the  Canton  river,  and  materially  assist-  Belchite  has  some  manufactories  of  woollens. 

Ing  in  securing  the  triumph  of  the  Britidi  Pop.  2,655. 

army.    In  acknowledgment  of  these  services,        BELED-EL-JEREED,    or   Bled-kl-jebkibl 

he  was  knighted  and  appointed  post-captain,  the  Bilidulgerid  of  old  maps,   ^^the  land  of 

Afterward  he  was  employed  on  board  of  the  dates,"  a  district  of  the  Atlas  chain,  on  the  bor- 

Samarang,  on  surveying  service  in  the  East  ders  of  the  great  Sahara.    It  has  earned  its 

Indies,  and  was  severely  wounded  while  assist-  name,  not  from  its  absolute,  but  its  comparative 

ing  the  riyah  of  Sarawak,  Sir  James  Brooke,  fertility,  the  date  palms  being  dear  to  every 

in  hiB  efforts  to  subdue  the  pirates  of  Borneo.  Arab. 

From  1852  to  1854  he  commanded  the  expedi-       BELEM  (properly  Bbthlehsm),  formerly  a 

tion  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.    On  his  market  town,  now  a  suburb  of  Lisbon,  on  the 

return  to  England,  he  was  tried  before  a  court-  Tagus,  S.  of  the  city.    It  derives  its  name  from 

martial  for  voluntarily  abandoning  the  ships,  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,  built 

The  case  against  him,  however,  was  not  legally  here  by  King  Emanuel  in  1499,  on  the  return 

supported,  he  was  acquitted,  and  his  sword  re-  of  Yasco  da  Grama  from  his  expedition  to  India 

turned  to  him,  but  while  some  of  the  other  offi-  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Belom  con- 

cers  were  commended,  his  name  was  passed  tains  a  Gothic  church,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of 

over  in  significant  silence.     Sir  Edward  has  th€MX)yal  family  of  Portugal.    It  has  also  an 

written  books  on  his  various  surveying  ezpedi-  old  lortress,  called  Torre  de  Belem^  which  rises 

tions,  and  a  treatise  on  practical  surveving.    His  from  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  with  its  batte- 

best  known  work  is  his  "  Narrative,"  giving  an  riea  commands  that  river.    This  quarter  of  the 

interesting  account  of  his  voyage  round  the  city  contains  a  royal  palace  and  the  residences 

world.  of  many  persons  of  note. — Also  a  city  of  Bra- 

BELCHER,  JoNATHAir,  govemor  of   Mas-  /H.    S.  cPaiia. 
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BELEMNTTES  (Or.  0rXf ^tmr,  a  dart»  or  ar-  tion  by  Dr.  Baokland  to  the  geological  sooietj 

row),  a  dass  of  extinct  moUuscoDS  animalu,  of  London  in  1829,  as  having  been  fonnd  bj 

belonging  to  the  same  diyision  as  ammomtes^  him  in  a  foesil  state,  and  which  he  Gmpppsed, 

termed  etphalopodotUj  from  the  organs  of  mo-  from  comparison  wiUi  known  molluscous  ani- 

tion  being  ammged  around  the  head.    The  mals  that  were  furnished  with  them,  must  have 

fossil  remains  ^^  the  animal   are  met^wi^  belonged  to  cephalopoda  connected  with  belem- 

in  the  rocks  of  the  upper  aecondarr,  both  in  sites.    Subsequently,  Prof.  Agassiz  met  with 

this  country  and  other  parts  of  the  world;  specimensretaining  the  ink-bag  within  the  cav- 

they  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  strata  of  ity;   and  the  fiict  being  thus  established,  the 

the  green  sand  formation  in  New  Jersey.    The  name  delemnc9mayrBa  Uiereupon  given  to  the 

part  preserved,  often  detached  from  ^e  l§ose  family  in  the  class  of  cephalopods  comprising 

strata,  is  a  pointed  cone  sometimes  8  inches  all  the  species  of  belemnites.    From  the  im- 

long,  of  brown  color  and  stony  material,  re-  mense  numbers  of  these  animals,  and  also  of  the 

aemblingindbape  the  head  of  a  dart  or  javelin,  still  more  abundant  varieties  of  ammonites, 

whence  their  name.    The  larger  end  is  hollow,  which  flourished  during  the  periods  of  the  for- 

the  cavity  being  of  similar  shape  to  that  of  the  mation  of  the  oolite  and  cretaceous  groups,  Dr. 

whole  specimen.    Few  fossil  shells  have  at-  Bucklandisled  to  infer  that  these  extinct  fami- 

tracted  so  much  interest  as  these  simple-looking,  lies  filled  a  larger  space,  and  performed  more 

though  still  obscure,  belemnites.     They  are  important  functions  among  the  inhabitants  of 

found  by  millions  in  the  formations  to  which  the  ancient  seas,  than  are  assigned  to  their  few 

they  belong;  and  from  80  to  90  species  of  living  representatives  in  our  modem  oceans;  and 

them  have  been  recognized.     They  early  at-  in  the  retention  through  long  epochs  of  time  of 

tracted  the  attention  of  scientiQp  men  as  well  as  so  delicate  an  apparatus  as  that  of  the  air- 

of  the  common  people ;  and  it  appears  from  the  chamber  and  siphon,  continued  through  succes- 

memoir  of  M.  de  Blainville,  that  no  less  than  sive  species,  and  given  to  the  nautUns  of  the 

91  authors,  whose  names  he  g^ves,  beginning  present  period,  he  sees  the  uniform  and  constant 

with  Theophrastus,  have  written  on  this  subject,  agency  of  a  watchful  and  controlling  intelligence. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  are  rep-  BELESTA.  a  town  and  commune  of  France, 

resented  by  some  writers  to  have  designated  departmentof  Ari^ge,  ITiyulesE.  S.  E.of  Foix; 

these  fossils  by  the  term  dactyli  Idmiy  fingers  pop.  2,700.  Its  claim  to  notice  rests  mtdnly  upon 

of  Mount  Ida,  which,  however,  according  to  the  intermitting  sprinff  of  Fontestorbe.    This 

other  learned  authorities,  was  very  dififerently  spring  rises  in  a  natunu  grotto  or  cavern,  and  is 

applied,  some  describing  these  xmknown  DaotyU  so  copious  as  to  form  the  principal  part  of  the 

as  divine  persons  worthy  of  worship,  as  having  river  Lers,  a  feeder  of  the  Garonne.  The  stream 

nursed  and  brought  up  the  god  Jupiter;  and  which  flows  from  the  cavern  is  18  or  20  feet  wide, 

others,  as  8opho<^s,  making  them  to  be  the  in-  and  a  foot  or  more  deep,  and  runs  very  rapidly, 

yentors  of  the  manufacture  of  iron.    But  what-  yet  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  whenever 

ever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  representations,  there  is  a  drou^t,  it  becomes  intermittent, 

the  term  certainly  finds  a  very  proper  applica-  The  intermission  takes  place  at  equal  intervals 

tion  in  these  finger-shaped  fo6Bil&  and  tne  an-  twice  in  the  24  homrs. 

cients,  if  they  so  used  it,  displayed  a  better  taste  BELFAST,  a  town  in  Waldo  county,  state  of 
in  their  selection  of  a  name  than  the  modems,  Maine,  situated  on  a  broad  bay  of  the  same 
who  call  them  thunder  stones,  devil's  fingers^  name,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Penobscot  river, 
and  n>ectre  candles.  By  the  researches  of  Dr.  80  miles  trom  the  ocean.  Oastine,  9  miles  dis- 
finckland  and  Prot  Agassiz,  the  trae  nature  of  tant,  occupies  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  It  was 
the  belemnites  has  been  fhlly  established.  The  incorporated  in  1778,  and  first  settled  in  1785. 
hollow  pointed  body  is  composed  of  carbonate  The  harbor  is  deep  and  spacious,  and  always 
of  lime,  part  of  which  was  the  original  fibrous  open ;  so  that  it  is  the  winter  port  of  the  Fe- 
shell,  and  the  remainder  introducea  bv  infiltra-  noheoot.  ThePassaggassassawakeag,  asmallriv- 
tion.  Thus  the  fossil  became  crystalline  and  er,  empties  into  the  Penobscot  at  this  pointy 
nearly  solid.  The  cavity  was  the  receptacle  oi  and  furai^ea  a  limited  water  power,  which  is 
the  animal,  but  as  in  the  genera  hiUa  and  iqnOy  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  There  is 
and  the  coralline  zoo|>hyteB,  it  by  no  means  oonsiderable  ship  building  and  commerce,  the 
covered  the  fleshy  portions ;  these,  on  the  con-  vessels  buUt  in  1864  amounting  to  over  12,000 
trary,^xtended  outside  of  the  shell,  and  endosed  tons.  The  schools  are  excellent,  and  there  is  a 
it,  very  much  as  a  skeleton  is  enclosed  and  weU-endowed  academy.  The  churches  are  hand- 
covered  with  the  softer  portions  of  the  body,  some  specimens  of  architecture ;  and  the  public 
Within  this  cavity  was  the  apparatus  of  the  air  buildiugs,  the  court  house,  custom  house,  are 
chambers  and  siphon,  common  also  to  the  am-  neat  and  subi^antiaL  Lines  of  steamboats  oon- 
monite,  nautilus,  and  other  chambered  s^eJls,  nect  with  Bangor,  Portland,  and  Boston.  A 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  could  rise  or  emk  company  has  been  incorporated  here  with  a 
at  will.  But  the  belemnites  also  were  provided  chaxter  for  a  railroad  to  Quebec,  via  Moose- 
with  the  ink-bag  apparatus  of  the  modern  sepia ;  head  Lake.  Three  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
an  important  protection  for  their  soft  bodies,  lished  here,  and  there  are  2  banks.  Pop.  in 
unguarded  as  they  were  by  any  outer  shelL  1810,  1,269;  1820,  2,026;  1880,  8,077;  1840, 
These  ink-bags  were  noticed  in  a  communica*  4,186;  1860,  6,061 ;  1867,  about  6,000. 
V0L.in.— 6 
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BELFAST,  a  seaport  town  and  parliamentary  had  as  their  result  the  establishment  of  a  Cam- 
borough  of  Lreland,  ooontj  of  Antrim,  88  miles  bro-Briton^  rather  than  a  Celtic  population,  on 
N.  N.  E.  of  Dublin ;  pop.  in  1841,  76,808 ;  in  the  southern  shore  of  the  channel,  from  the 
1851.  99,660.  It  is  on  the  Lagan,  near  its  em-  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  Douamenez  bay ;  nor  is 
bouchure  in  Belfast  bay.  The  site  of  the  great-  it  well  ascertained  whether  the  Oelts  of  Gaol 
er  part  of  the  town  is  low  and  flat,  having  been  were  analogous  to,  or  identical  with — as  tiheir 
reclaimed  from  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Lagan,  name  would  seem  to  indicate — the  Celtic  Ga^ 
The  river  is  250  yards  wide,  and  was  formerly  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  or  with  the  Erse 
crosscdbyabridgeof  21  arches,  erected  in  1682.  Celts  of  Lreland;  or,  lastly,  with  the  Cambro 
In  1840,  this  was  replaced  by  an  elegant  stone  Celts  of  southern  and  western  England.  It  is 
bridge  of  5  arches,  each  of  60  feet  span.  The  assi^med,  however,  from  many  considerations, 
houses  of  the  town  are  mostly  of  brick.  The  that  the  Belgao  had  at  least  a  mixture  of  Ten- 
streets  are  regular  and  spacious,  macadamized,  tonic  blood,  if  they  were  not  Teutons ;  and  this 
and  well  lighted;  and  the  enterprise  and  activity  the  obstinacy  and  doggeduess  of  their  charnc- 
of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  the  mercantile  ters,  and  the  absence  of  that  nervous  and  irri- 
class,  have  given  Belfast  the  reputation  of  being  table  mobility,  both  of  intellect  and  temper, 
the  first  commercial  town  in  Ireland.  It  has  nu-  which  Csasar  especially  ascribes  to  the  C^tio 
merous  places  of  worship.  At  the  head  of  its  edu-  Gauls  of  his  day,  and  which  continues  to  the 
cational  institutions  is  the  queen's  college,  built  present  hour  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  pure- 
of  brick  and  stone,  at  an  expense  of  upward  of  ly  Celtic  races,  seems  to  give  reason  for  accept- 
£25,000,  and  opened  in  1849.    For  the  main-  ing  as  truth. 

tenance  of  the  institution,  £7,000  a  year  is  al-        BELGAUM,  a  town  in  the  presidency  of 

lowed.     There  ard,  beside,  the  royal  academ-  Bombay,  British  India,  and  the  head-quarters  of 

ical  institution,  founded  in  1810 ;  the  Belfast  the  southern  division  of  the  Bombay  army.    Its 

academy,  the  Lancasterian  school,  and  numer-  site  is  elevated  and  healthy,  and  it  is  strongly 

ous  national  schools  and  private  seminaries,  fortified.    The  British  captured  this  place  in 

Belfast  has  many  charitable  and  benevolent  in-  1818,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  siege.     Pop. 

stitutions ;  a  natural  history  society ;  a  royal  about  8,000. 

botanical  and  horticultural  society;  a  society        BELGIOJOSO,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  north- 

for  the  promotion  of  knowledge;  a  teachers'  em   Italy,  containing   a   fine  castle   belong- 

association ;  and  a  mechanics'  institute.    It  is  ing  to  the  princes  of  Belgiojoso.    Francis  L 

the  great  depot  of  the  linen  trade  of  the  north  passed  the  night  in  tlie  castle  after  his  de- 

of  Ireland,  and  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  manu-  feat  at  Pavia,  Feb.  24, 1526.    Pop.  of  the  town, 

factures  of  cotton  and  linen,  which  furnish  8,000. 

work  to  upward  of  1,200  people.    There  are,        BELGIOJOSO,  Cristina  Tbivulzio,   prin- 

also,  distilleries,  breweries,  flour  mills,  foun-  cess  o^  born  in  Milan,  June  28, 1808,  of  the 

deries,  tan-yards,  vitriol  works,  a  felt  nianufac-  illustrious  family  of  the  Trivulzios,  which  had 

tory,  saw  mills,  extensive  ship  and  rope  yards,  been  Guelphic  for  centuries,  always  standing  for 

Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Belfast  and  tlie  political  liberty  and  national  independence 

London,  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  Carlisle,  White-  of  Italy.    Her  education  waa  directed  by  the 

haven,    Glasgow,    Greenock,    Stranraer,    An-  celebrated  Manzoni;  and  thus  by  culture,  as 

drossan,  and  Dublin.    In  1858,  6^11  vessels  well  as  under  hereditary,  tradition,  her  mind 

(768,500  tons)  entered  the  port.    Belfast  is  a  was  developed  in  the  love  of  freedom  and  of 

comparatively  modem  town.     It  was  erected  her  country.    In  the  year  1824,  she  was  mar- 

into  a  municipality  and  parliamentary  borough  ried  to  the  prince  Emiglio  di  Belgiojoso,  a  scion 

early  in  the  17th  century.    Three  railways  di-  of  the  house  of  Este.    This  union  did  not  prove 

verger  from  it:  N".  W.,  the  Ballymenaand  Car-  happy  for  the  princess.    Some  time  after  the 

ricklergus  railway ;  N.  E.,  the  County  Down,  marriage,  she  resided  successively  in  Florence, 

and  S.  W.,  the  Ulster  railway,  in  connection  Naples,  and  Home.    The  French  revolution  of 

with  a  line  to  Dublin.  1830  found  her  at  Geneva.   Shortiy  afterward  a 

BELGiE,  one  of  the  8  peoples  who  divided  movement  took  place  in  Bomagna,  and  one  was 

the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Gaul  among  preparing  in  Lombardy,  when  tiie  princess  went 

them,  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  and  conquest  to  Paris  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  French 

by   Julius    Caesar.    The    other   2    were   the  cabinet  and  of  Louis  Philippe.    She  met  with  a 

Celts  and  Aquitanians.  the  former  possessing  cordial  reception  at  the  capital,  and  her  saloons 

the  middle  of  France,  from  the  British  channel  were  at  once  filled  with  the  most  eminent  politi- 

and  the  Seine  and  Marne  to  the  bay  of  Biscay  cal  and  scientific  men.    Lafayette  was  an  ind- 

and  the  river  Garonne,  which  divided  them  mate,  confidential,  and  daily  visitor.    The  strong 

from  the  AquitanL    The  Belgea  occupied,  there-  preventive  measures  of  Austria,  however,  left  to 

fore,  nearly  the  country  which  constitutes,  at  the  patriots  of  Lombardy  no  hope  of  a  successful 

present,  the  kinsdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  rising,  and  the  suspected  chiefs  avoided,  by  a 

It  is  not  a  settied  point  among  ethnologists  how  seasonable  escape,  the  dungeons  of  Spielberg, 

far  the  Belgee  and  Celta  of  Gaul  were  of  diflfer-  Carinthia,  and  Hungary.    Count  Appony,  the 

ent  or  kindred  races ;  nor  at  what  time,  whe-  Austrian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Tuiler- 

ther  previous  or  subsequent  to  tiiis  period,  the  ies,  intimated  to  the  princess  that  she  must  either 

inteimigrationa  with  Britain  occurred,  whidi  return  to  Milan,  or  that  her  immenso  estates 
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woold  be  put  under  seqneBtratioii,  and  finally  dded  against  Italy  on  the  plains  of  Onstozo, 
oonfiseated.  She  did  not  hesiti^  a  moment;  in  and  Milan  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  the 
one  day  she  dismissed  her  household  and  oar^  princess  retired  to  Borne.  Daring  the  siege 
riagesy  abandoned  the  Inxnries  of  a  palace,  and  by  the  French  army,  she  animated  by  her 
tooK  a  small  apartment  scTeral  stories  high,  fervor  the  defenders  of  the  city.  She  presided 
Here  she  was  not  deserted  by  French  society ;  sa-  OTer  the  hospitals,  and  in  company  with  the 
yantSy  statesmen,  artists,  paid  her  even  more  American,  Mfu^garet  Fuller,  devoted  night  and 
court  in  those  mean  lod^gs  than  in  her  former  day  to  assuaging  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded, 
splendor.  It  was  suggested  that  she  might  profit  On  the  fiall  of  Bome,  when  the  revolutionists 
by  her  varied  talents.  Being  stalled  in  drawing,  were  sent  into  exile,  the  princess  shared 
she  imdertook  to  make  the  likenesses  of  the  their  lot  and  went  to  Malta,  whose  Irish 
prominent  men  of  all  parties  in  the  chamber  of  conunander  refused  them  a  landing.  They 
depatiea)  of  whom  M.  JBichon  and  others  were  then  went  to  Athens,  the  heroic  woman  shar- 
to  write  biographies.  Several  drawings  were  ing  the  common  sufferings  and  dividing  her 
thus  made,  but  a  severe  illness  interrupted  the  scanty  purse  with  her  companions.  From 
undertaking.  During  tiiese  years  of  honorable  Athens  she  went  to  Constantinople,  and  there 
poverty  the  princess  attended  the  lectures  of  earned  a  humble  livelihood  by  corresponding 
the  college  of  Francei  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  the  with  American  and  European  Journals,  her  for- 
reformer  Bachez,  and  many  others.  No  new  tone  having  once  more  been  confiscated.  Final- 
idea  or  tendency  escaped  her  attention,  and  she  ly,  she  resided  several  years  in  Asia  Minor, 
became  familiar  with  the  whole  philosophical  nnder  the  special  protection  of  the  sultan,  who 
and  social  movement  of  tiiat  epoch.  Her  small  gave  her  a  grant  of  land  near  Nicomedia. 
parlor  served  as  a  lecture  room  for  savants  and  After  travelling  in  Syria,  she  was  on  her 
thinkers,  among  them  tiie  original  German  return  to  Oonstantinople,  when  she  was  mur- 
Hodne  Wronsky,  and  the  celebrated  Italian,  derously  attacked  by  one  of  her  servants.  But 
Orrioli.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1884,  the  the  wound  was  not  fatal.  After  her  recovery, 
Austrian  government,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  she  returned  to  Europe  and  arrived  at  Paris, 
of  the  mother  of  the  princess,  who  lived  at  In  1855  her  fortune  was  restored  to  her  by  the 
Milan,  somewhat  mitigated  its  severity,  and  Austrian  sovemment ;  but  she  still  resides  at 
allowed  a  small  portion  of  her  previous  in-  the  Frentm  capitaL  Though  educated  in  all 
come  of  about  $140,000  a  vear  to  reach  her.  the  refinements  of  wealth  and  luxury,  she  has 
Some  time  afterward,  throuffh  the  interference  twice  deliberately  sacrificed  her  fortune  to  her 
of  her  friends,  and  principally  through  that  of  convictions,  and  deliberately  chosen  poverty 
Mignety  the  celebrated  historian,  a  stanch  sup-  and  exile.  The  versatilijhr  of  her  intellectusl 
porter  and  fiivorite  of  Louis  PMlippe,  and  that  powers  is  remarkable.  She  has  been  able  to 
of  Marshal  Sebastiani,  Louis  Phihppe  obtained  feam  and  comprehend  the  most  various  and  op- 
from  Prince  Mettemich  the  restoration  of  her  posite  sciences.  She  mastered  mathematios,  m 
fortune.  About  tiie  same  time  the  Saint  Si-  which  Arago  was  her  teacher,  and  solved  the 
moniana,  then  led  by  Enfantin,  lifichel  Oheva-  highest  problems  with  the  same  facility  as  song 
lier,  and  Davergier.  elected  her  as  the  repre-  and  music  She  studied  and  mastered  the 
sentative  of  the  living  law  in  the  name  of  Ohinese.  Her  mannen  are  marked  by  that 
woman  made  socially  equal  with  man  in  the  graceful  ease  and  simplidly  peculiar  to  Italian 
new  reli^on  which  they  were  then  preach-  women,  wifli  a  modeoty  of  mind  peculiar  to 
ing,  but  she  declined  the  honor.  Bestored  herself  and  without  any  disposition  to  make 
to  her  estates,  the  princess  devoted  her  a  show  of  her  superior  acquirements.  A  work 
time,  income,  and  even  her  capital,  to  ame-  Ulnstrative  of  Ai^tio  life,  by  the  princess  Bel- 
liorating  the  condition  of  her  Italian  peasantry,  giojoso,  has  recently  been  published  in  Paris, 
establishing  numerous  elementary  schools  ana  Her  husbimd,  who  was  one  of  the  most  £unous 
a^lums  for  chUdren,  endowing  marriageable  amateurs  of  music  in  Europe,  and  remarkable 
girls,  and  organizing  regular  distributions  of  for  Ms  handsome  person,  died  atMilan  at  tiie 
food  among  we  poor.    Always  prompt  to  alle-  beginning  of  1858. 
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lost  his  wife,  who  was  his  reader,  the  prinoess  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  situated  between  the 

undertook  to  become  the  amanuensis  of  the  north-western  part  of  France  and  Holland, 

great  historian.    Some  writings  now  appeared  Germany,  and  tne  North  sea,  and  extending 

under  her  name.    They  aimed  at  a  catholic  from  49''  81'  to  51  **  27'  of  N.  lat,  and  from 

philosophyinimitationofthe  Abb6Bautin,  with  S*"  87'  to  e""  of  £.  long.;  area,  2,942,674  heo- 

a  strong  tinge  of  the  Italian  spirit    In  1847,  she  tares,  equal  to  about  7,278,612  acres ;  pop.  in 

went  to  Italy,  then  fermenting  with  the  reforms  1816,  rather  above  8,000,000 ;  in  1882,  4,064- 

of  Pius  IX.     She  visited   Geneva,  Florence,  285 ;  in  1849,  4,859,090 ;  in  1866,  4,580,228. 

Borne,  Naples,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  Its  greatest  length  fh>m  S.  E.  to  K  W.  is  178 

Milan.    When  Milan  and  Lombardy  rose,  she  En^^ish  mfles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the 

proffered  her  whole  fortune  to  the  patriotic  most  northern  part  of  Antwerp  to  the  most  . 

cause,  and  at  her  own  cost  equipped  several  southern  part  of  Hainaut,  is  112  miles.    This 

hundreds   of  volunteers,   but  her  energetic  area  and  populaticHi  are  distributed  in  9  prov- 

counsels  were  not  followed.    "Wlien  &te  do-  inces,  as  follows: 
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Antwerp.... 

Bnbant 

FUnderSfW. 
Flanders,  £. . 

Hatnaat 

L16ge 

LImbarg. . . . 
LuxemMorg 
Namnr 


6M,n8 
810,»56 
798,916 
740,474 
919,846 
714,618 
606,048 
1,091,009 
904,466 


Odtf. 

VAtwI. 


1,  1841 


894,798 
671,804 
669,819 
681,701 
788,997 
518,685 
881,183 
871,686 
447,826 


418,884 
T11,8S8 
696,847 
781,148 
788,589 
460,668 
185,621 
187,978 
868,148 


7,87^612  4,800,898  4,859,090  4,580,288 


1,  1M4. 


:?* 


484,485 

748,840 
684,919 
n6,960 
760,841 
608,654 
191,703 
198,758 
886,075 


The  chief  city  of  Belgium  is  BnuBelB,  pop. 
in  1856, 160,000.  The  other  important  cities 
are  Antwerp,  pop.  79,000,  Broges,  pop.  49,600, 
Ghent,  pop.  116,296,  Li6ge,  pop.  80,246,  Na- 
mnr,  pop.  28,500,  and  Malines,  pop.  28,800. 
The  surface  of  Bel^om  is  ffeoerally  level.  In 
the  east  there  are  some  high  and  well-wooded 
lands,  connected  with  the  Yosges  momitains. 
Near  Malmedy  there  is  also  a  wild  tract  of 
elevated  country  of  small  extent,  the  highest 
elevation  not  exceeding  2,800  feet.  Between 
^e  Mense  and  the  Scheldt  there  is  another 
ridge. — The  rivers  of  Belgium  are  the  Heuse, 
the  Scheldt,  the  Ourthe,  and  the  Sambre. 
The  Meuse  runs  part  of  its  course  only  in 
Belgium,  rising  in  France  and  passing  through 
the  provinces  of  Namur  and  Li^ge.  It  is  nav- 
igable throughout  its  Belgian  course.  The 
^heldt  rises  in  France,  enters  Bdgium  in  the 
province  of  Hainaut,  and  runs  across  the 
Belgian  territory,  passing  into  Holland  below 
Antwerp.  It  is  navigable  throughout  Belgium^ 
but  the  sand  banks  at  its  mouth  interfere  with 
its  navigation,  and  the  policy  of  the  Dutch 
government  not  encouraging  a  removal  of 
tiiem,  the  commerce  of  Antwerp  suffers  mate- 
ris^y.  The  Ourthe  rises  in  the  Ardennes,  and 
falls  into  the  Meuse  at  Li6ge.  The  Sambre 
flows  from  France  into  Belgium,  and  falls  into 
the  Meuse  at  Namur^ — ^The  northern  part  of 
Belgium  is  of  tertiary  formation.  In  the  south- 
eastern provinces  the  lower  formations  are  red 
sandstone  and  limestone,  resting  upon  granite, 
quartz,  and  slate.  Fossil  animals  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  the  limestone  caverns  through  which  ^e 
river  Lesse  has  made  its  way  are  remarkable 
natural  curiosities.  K  and  W.  Flanders  are 
principally  sand. — After  England,  Belgium 
yields  more  fuel  than  any  oUier  country  in 
Europe,  the  coal-fields  producing  in  1855 
8^600,000  of  tons  (representing  a  value  of  nearly 
^0,000,000),  of  which  f  are  consumed  in  the 
country,  and  the  rest  exported  to  France  and 
Holland.  The  production  of  iron  is  also  large, 
amounting  in  1855  to  750,000  tons.  The  best 
iron  is  found  in  the  country  between  the  Sam- 
bre and  the  Meuse.  Lead,  manganese,  and 
other  minerals,  especially  zinc,  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  most  cele- 
brated zmo  mines  are  between  Li6ge  and  Aix 
la  OhapeUe.  The  country  abounds  at  the  same 
time  in  building,  paving,  and  lime  stones,  roof- 
ing shite,  and  marble.  The  black  marble  of 
Piflsantis  renowned  to  its  beaaty.    The  min- 


eral wealth  of  Belgium  is,  next  t0  agricnltTirt> 
the  most  important  source  of  her  national  ^r«> 
perity.    The  most  celebrated  mineral  sprifij 
of  Belgium  are  at  the  fiunous  watering  |«la;e 
Spa,  which  is  situated  near  the  frontier  d 
Bhenish  Prussia.    Another  popular  wawrinr 
place  of  Belgium  is  Ostend,  to  which  m,v.v 
visitors,  resort  for  the   purpose   of  bathli^^ 
in  the  sea. — ^The  canals,  though  numerous,  jl-^t 
not  equal  in  length  to  those  of  Holland,  Ulrj 
about  800  miles.    The  greatest  of  these  is  iLe 
Brussels  canal,  supplied  by  the  river  Lenne^  wL  •::. 
was  opened  in  1650.    Ghent  is  connected  \vra 
the  sea  by  a  canal  opening  into  the  £.  ScheMr.  b 
some  measure  accounting  for  the  Dutch  cont:  -. 
of  the  mouth  of  that  river.    It  admits  ve^^l^ 
drawing  18  feet.    The  railways  of  Belg  /:: 
were  the  earliest  of  continental  Europe,  ai. 
rapidly  followed  those  of  England,  which  t' .; 
have  surpassed  in  unity  of  design  and  econ*  '.- 
of  construction.     Soon  after  King  Leo^K^^S 
accession,  he  took  measures  to  establish  r..  • 
ways.    The  country  was  surveyed  and  levt ... . 
by  government  engineers,  the  lines  de<  <: -. 
on,  and  the  permanent  way  was  con8trnct<^:  ^ 
the  expense  of  the  country,    Mechlin,  oi:  u: 
count  of  superior  engineering  advantages.  ^^' 
made  the  centre  of  the  system.    The  policy  .-: 
low  fares  and  good  accommodation  iras  aJ  >;  :- 
ed,  and  the  result,  if  not  one  of  socces  a.--  a 
commercial  speculation,  has  answered  the  aj::< 
of  a  wise  government. — ^There  are  nearly  y  ■ 
miles  of  nulway  now  open^aying  84  per  cc  /. 
interest  on  their  outlay.    Tne  receipts  of  *.: 
public  treasury  from  railways  in  1656  tt.-- 
22,780,000    francs,  and   in   1857,   28,78ma' 
francs.     The  total  cost  of  the  earth   ir  ^.^ 
and  permanent  way  has   been    $38,2 GS//. 
raised    in   6   national    loans. — Electric   u.- 
graphs  have  been  in  operation  since  March  : ' 
1851,   and  belong   to  the  government. — T  . 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  predominant  in  !>.. 
gium.    The  stipends  of  ministers  of  all  dvn  tl 
mations   are  derived   from   the  state.      7  t 
archbishop  of  Malines  is  the  Catholic  prim:.*: 
There  are  government  universities  at  Ct:.- 
and  Li6ge,  a  Roman  Catholic  university  . 
Lou  vain,  and  a  free  university  at  B^u^^  .> 
There  are  superior  public  schools  in  mo>t 
the  cities,  beside  the  primary  schools  thruujL 
out  the  kingdom ;   and    a  great  numlvc-r  .: 
schools  have  been  established  for  instru*  l  : 
in  particular  branches  of  industry — agricu.   - 
ral  processes,  chemistry,  design. — ^The  diiil:  .: 
of  journals  gradually  rose  from  84  in  l>>ou  :•' 
about  200  in  1848,  of  which  frt>m  50  to  *' 
were  published  in  the  Flemish  langna^o  a:.. 
the  rest  chiefly  in  French.    The  abolition  of  t  :• : 
stamp  tax  in  the  latter  year  and  the  redui  t    i 
of  the  rate  of  postage  have  ffiven  a  fhrther  i:  .> 
petus  to  the  circulation  of  newspapers,   £;'  . 
their  number  has  been  continually  incre^-l/j 
within  the  last  10  years.    The  IncUpeTuui-  : 
Beige,  a  liberal  Journal  published  at  Bnis-H  :-. 
and  originally  establishea  in  1881,  under    t  -. 
name  ot  Independent,  has  the*  largest  circuit- 
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tion  and  abont  9,000  sabseribers.  The  Obter'  tion  of  BrnaBels  !b  the  most  important,  and  to 
eattfttr,  establiBhed  at  Bn^^  sinoe  1886,  is  the  enoooraffement  of  the  goyemment  Onet* 
less  oonserTatiYe  in  its  tone,  and  the  other  elet-in  theneldof  mathematios;  Nothomb,  de 
first-daas  Jonmala  in  the  liberal  interest  are  Gkrlache,  Ghiohard,  Borgaet,  and  others,  in  the 
the  Preeuneur^  issned  at  Antwerp  since  1885  sphere  of  history ;  Oonsdenoe,  the  flemish 
(an  important  shipping  and  commercial  paper),  novelist,  Bormans,  Blommaert,  &c.,  in  the 
the  Journal  de  JuUgej  pabUshed  in  the  latter  science  of  philology ;  Willems,  the  eminent 
city  (one  of  the  oldest  jomnals  of  Belgium,  flemish  scholar,  in  the  same  branch  of  knowl- 
estabUdbed  daring  the  Spanish  and  Anstrian  edge;  B6riot,yienztemps,F6tis,inmn6ic;  Gal- 
role),  the  Mesaaaer  de  Oand^  the  prindpal  po-  lai^  deEeyser,  van  Eyken,  Yerboekhoven,  &c^ 
liticsJ  joarnal  of  Ghent,  the  Jmimal  de  Veniert^  in  painting ;  Jehotte,  FrailoD,  &c.,  in  statnary, 
Z>0  Sckelde^  the  best  flemish  jonnud  of  Ant-  and  many  other  contemporaneous  names  in  va- 
verp,  and  the  BurgerwiUyn^  an  important  rions  other  branches  of  literatmre,  science,  and 
flemish  organ,  published  at  Bruges.  The  art,  attest  the  growth  and  intellectaal  activity  of 
other  politi<»l  Journals  which  ^oy  the  largest  this  young  and  prosperous  country.— The  agri- 
patronage,  are  the  Emaficwatton  of  Brussels  culture  of  Belgium  is  not  surpassed  by  that 
(in  the  interest  of  the  soHBaUed  Oatholic  party),  of  anv  nation.  The  originally  mifavor- 
the  Joumal  de  Brtuellei  (the  official  organ  ble  soil  has  by  generations  of  careful  culture 
of  the  ultramontane  party),  the  Oaeette  de  been  raised  to  great  productiveness.  Large 
LiSge.  the  JmtmcU  d^Atwen,  the  Otmtervateur^  &rms  are  rare,  the  subdivisions  of  the  soQ  have 
and  the  Standaert  (Uie  latter  in  flemish),  pub-  been  carried  down  to  garden  size,  and  less  than 
lished  at  Ghent,  and  the  Ami  de  Verdre^  at  ^^  of  the  whole  area  of  the  kingdom  is  un- 
Namur.  The  principal  organs  of  the  democratic,  profitable,  flax  is  an  object  of  peculiar  care 
party  are  the  Natiin^  of  JBruasels,  the  Tribune^  in  Belgium,  and  the  Belg^  system  of  cultiva* 
of  Li^ge,  and  the  Beforme^  of  Yerviers.  The  tion  is  studied  everywhere.  K  and  W.  flan- 
EtoUe  Beige  and  the  T^USgraphe  (the  latter  in  ders  alone  produce  flax  to  the  value  of 
existence  since  Sent  1854),  are  anti-Bonapart-  $8,000,000  annually.  The  artificial  grasses  are 
ist  journals,  publiabed  at  Brussels.  The  ITord^  also  generally  productive,  while  the  production 
which  appeared  within  the  last  few  years  at  of  root  crops  by  artificial  manure  is  matter  of 
Brussels,  is  a  joumal  dedicirted  to  the  interests  elaborate  study  and  attention.  Belgium  is  cel- 
and  policy  of  Russia.  The  organ  of  the  gov-  ebrated  for  its  horses,  of  which  it  possesses 
emment  is  the  Moniteur  Belge^  in  existence  nearly.  800,000.  Those  of  the  Ardennes  are 
since  1881.  The^  independent  and  general  excell^t  cavalry  horses,  and  those  of  Namur 
newspapers  of  largest  circulation  are  the  Bcho  are  &mou8  draught  horses.  The  number  of 
de  Brmellee  and  the  Journal  de  Belgi^uey  both  cattle  exceeds  1,000,000,  and  of  sheep  700,00a 
published  at  the  capital,  where  also  2  satirical  The  government  pays  spcioial  attention  to  the  im- 
prints flonrii^  namely,  the  JShineko  and  tiie  provement  of  horses  and  cattle. — In  commercial 
MephiiU^helee,  The  principal  historical  mag-  pursuits  and  manufactures,  Belgium  has  long 
azine  is  the  Mettager  dee  eeiencee  hietoriguee^  ei\]oyed  the  highest  reputation.  But  the  fame 
published  at  Ghent  since  1888.  The  most  em-  of  her  linens  and  woven  soods  had  somewhat 
inent  polemical  periodicals  are  the  Bemte  eath"  deteriorated  from  their  hi^  estimation  in  the 
oUgue  (conducts  by  the  professors  of  the  uni-  14th  century,  until  the  separation  fix>m  Hol- 
versity  of  Louvune),  the  Joumal  hutorique  land.  The  lace  of  Brussels  and  Mechlin,  the 
et  litteraire  (a  rigidly  ortiiodox  publication,  linens  and  damasks  of  Oambray  and  li^e, 
conducted  with  great  ability  by  ICersten,  of  the  woollens  of  Ypres,  the  cotton  goods,  car- 
Li^ge),  and  the  Bioue  TrimeetrieUe^  proirressive  pets,  and  hosiery,  cooopete  with  the  productions 
in  its  tendencies^  which  appeared  at  Srussels  of  the  French  and  English  looms.  The  ma- 
since  1854^  The  principal  flemish  magazine  is  chine  factory  of  Oockenll  and  Go.,  founded  at 
the  TaaUerlond  of  Antwerp.  The  principal  Li^  in  1816,  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
religious  papers  for  the  Soman  Catholic  inter-  the  kind  in  Europe.  Lidge  has  a  cannon  foun- 
ests  are,  the  Prheie  hittoriguee,  litUrairee  et  dery,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufactories  of  fire- 
edenHfiquee^  in  existence  since  1853,  and  for  arms. — ^The  foreign  commerce  of  Bel^um  dur- 
the  Protestants  the  Qlaneur  misrionnaire^  es-  ing  its  connection  with  Holland  simered  for 
tablished  in  1844,  and  the  ChrUien  Beige  et  the  sake  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  and 
r  27fikm,  in  existenoe  since  1850.  The  principal  Judicious  plans  of  internal  improvement  have 
organ  of  industrial  enterprises  is  the  Bulletin  since  occupied  the  national  attention  The 
de  Vindustriey  of  fine  arts  the  Renaiaeance^  of  entries  at  the  Belgian  ports,  chiefly  Antwerp 
music  the  Gaeette  mueieaU,  The  principal  pe-  and  Ostend,  in  1855,  were  2,558  vessels, 
nodical  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  is  of  441,554  tons,  and  the  dearancea  were  2,507 
the  Moniteur  de  Penaeignement,  published  at  vessels,  of  482,457  tons.  The  imports  for  the 
Toumat,  while  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  same  year  were  854,708,000,  ana  the  exports 
other  sciences  are  equally  represented  by  mag-  875,281,000  francs.  The  imports  from  the 
azines,  which  all  sprung  up  within  the  last  20  United  States  to  Dec  1857,  were  $1,950,698, 
years.  Literature  and  science  are  much  indebt-  and  the  exports  to  tiiat  country  $5,060,811. 
«d  for  their  progress  to  the  efTorts  of  the  vari-  The  revenue  of  Belgium  for  1857  was  188U 
ons  academies  of  adenoes,  of  which  the  instita-  604,990  francs,  and  the  expenditure  186,680,758. 
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The  public  debt  was  created  by  the  asBomptioii  compelled  Holknd  to  withdraw  her  anny  of  oc- 

of  220,000,000  francs  of  the  enonnons  debt  of  capation,  bat  could  not  succeed  In  re-openio.^ 

the  kingdom  of  Kefcherlands  at  the  time  of  the  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt^  Joseph  II.  uLuaJ- 

■eparation,  and  now  consists  of  685,946,647  dressed  himself  to  the  reform  of  ezistiDgabu^t^; 

francs,  a  large  portion  of  which  has  been  ex«  but  in  Belgium,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  empire, 

pended  at  home,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  rail-  his  precipitation  placed  a  lever  iu  the  hau^  .i 

ways.     The  military  force  of  ^e  kingdom,  those   who   opposed   his  plans,  whicli  thi,^ 

according  to  the  law  of  June  8, 1858,  consists  used  successfully  to  excite  popuhir  di^onti:.: 

on  the  war  footing  of  100,000  men,  beside  against  his  measures.    The  states  were  aiiiui^: 

the  natiooal   guar£      The    actual    standing  him  and  refused  to  pay  taxes.    In  17^:)  ::e 

army  in  185T  was,  however,   78,T18  men. —  Catholic  seminary  of  Louvun,  whioh  had  U: 

The  history  of  BeJgium  as  an  independent  state  closed    by  the    government,  was   reopirei 

dates  firom  1880,  at  which  time  it  was  sep-  This  sign  of  wellness  encouraged  the  dkua- 

arated  fh>m  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  touted,  who  at  once  organized  for  me^isurc^  u: 

After  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  a  number  active  resistance.    The  theories  of  fried  ^i 

of  independent  nobles  established  themselves  and   the   schemes  for  a  new  organiziaio;.  cf 

in  Belgium,  among  whom  the  counts  of  flan-  society,  wliich  were  at  that  period  rite  Id  u 

ders  rose  to  historical  distinction ;  for  failure  of  French  capital,  spread  to  the  Low  Countrir 

male  heirs  their  possessions  devolved  to  the  and  on  Dec.  11,  1789,  the  discontent  was  ic^^' 

house  of  Burgundy,  in  1885,  which  gradnally  ex-  evident  by  a  movement  in  Brussels  agahiH  -k 

tended  its  influence,  by  conquest  or  treaty,  over  sarrison,    which    was    forced  to    c&i)iti!!::'c 

the  greater  part  of  ^e  Netherlands.    On  the  Joseph  and  his  successor  Leopold  made  lil  :-• 

death  of  Oharles  the  Bold,  lus  daughter  Mary,  offers  for  an  adjustment  of  tne  differeniv>  a:^ 

the  greatest  heiress  of  Europe,  married  Maxi-  for  thereestablishment  of  the  constitution.  i^»; 

miHan,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  in  his  success-  the  liberal  leaders  reftised  all  terms,  and.  rd 

or  Charles  V.  the  rule  of  the  Flemish  provinces  dered  over-confident  by  their  past  success,  sic . 

was  joined    to    the   crowns    of  Spain   and  out  for  an  independent  republic.    laUruid  >  l- 

Anstna.    Both   Maximilian  and  Charles  re-  sensions  soon  threw  them  into  the  power  it* 

spected  the  freedom  and  rights  of  their  indufr-  Austrians   again,  when   Pichegru  crosso<i ;. 

trious  and  stout-hearted  Batavian  and  Belgian  frontier  under  instructions  frt>m  the  director;,  t 

subjects,  and  were  careful  to  make  no  encroach-  assist  the  Belgians.    The  Austrians  were  r^^ 

ments.    But  Philip  11.,  at  once  a  fanatic  and  a  idly  driven  back,  and  the  Belgians  found  vy^ 

despot,  severely  tried  their  patience,  and  his  selves  incorporated  into  the  French  repu . . 

fiscal  exactions,  with  the  establishment  of  the  their  dream  of  independence  dissipated,  ^.i- 

inquisition,  drove  them  to  that  famous  revolt  eventually  they  became  a  part  of  the  en:;- 

which  ended  in  the  independence  of  the  United  On  the  abdication  of  Fontaineblean  Belgium  • 

Provinces,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  yoke  of  put  under  the  control  of  an  Austrisn  govt:. ' 

8piun  on  the  necks  of  the  Belgians.    From  this  but  on  the  final  peace  Prince  William  Fri 

neriod  Belgium  followed  the  fortunes  of  Spain,  of  Orange-Nassau  received  as  the  reward  < 

In  1598  Philip  bestowed  the  Flemish  provinces  fiuthful  adherence  to  the  allied  cause,  the 

on  his  daughter  iBabella  and  her  husband  Al-  ritory  and  title  of  king   of  the  Netlierb.r> 

bert,  during  which  period  something  was  ef-  The  inclinations   and  habits  of  the  Bel;  ■:•* 

fected  toward  the  settlement  of  the  internal  which  led  them  to  a  French  alliance,  were  i- 

affairs  of  the  province.    On  the  death  of  Isa-  consulted  in  this  settlement;  nevertheless  titci- 

bella  without  issue,  Spain  again  assumed  tiie  perate  and  conciliating  policy  on  the  p^^r: 

government,  and  the  Low  Countries  were  for  the  the  Dutch  would  no  doubt  have  smoothed  a»^'. 

next  century  the  battle-field  of  Europe.    The  obstacles  between  parties  whose  ancient  rt^ 

cities  were  taken  and  retaken,  the  territory  cut  lections  might  have  prompted  friendly  reUti  ■ 

np,  and  passed  from  one  power  to  another  by  As  it  was,  the  differences  whidi  might  it.' 

the  treaties  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Nimeguen,  and  formed  the  strongest  bonds  of  union  in  m^y^'-^ 

Byswick ;  and,  as  though  these  influences  had  support  became  the  grounds  of  mutual  ^'  • 

not  been  suflSciently  izgurious  to  the  country,  sion.    The  Dutch  were  engaged  in  commt: 

the  treaty  of  1715  delivered  over  several  of  the  the  Flemings  in  agriculture  and  manuf^ictn' 

fortresses  of  Belgium  to  her  commercial  rival  TheBelgians^fromanunintermptedinteroM: 

Holland,  in  order  to  create  a  barrier  against  not  only  dunng  the  republic  and  the  em: : 

French  ambition.    Holland  closed  the  Scheldt,  but  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV^  had  ad< :  '- 

and  so  diverted  the  trade  of  Antwerp,  and  in  the  French  language,  at  least  in  the  higlH' -- 

1722  the  rising  commerce  of  Ostend  was  sac-  cles,  and  iu  all  public  proceedings.    The  1>  -  - 

rificed  to  the  Dutch.    At  the  end  of  the  war  were  Protestant  and   Calvinist,  the  B^;^' 

of  succession  the  Low  Countries  passed,  almost  Catholic.    The  Dutch  were  only  hall  a?  ^'^' 

in  their  former  integrity,  to  the  nouse  of  Aus-  merons  in  the  new  kingdom  as  the  }k\^  -^ 

tria.     The  empress  Maria  Theresa  appointed  The  education  and  modes  of  thought  ot  > 

Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  her  viceroy,  and  in  Dutch  were  particularly  staid  and   lea^i^'^ 

his  mild  and  equitable  rule,  the  people  enjoyed  Puritanism.    The  Belgians  in  their  free  in''- 

an  interval  of  peace.    Joseph  IL  shook  off  the  course  with  France  had  acquired  idea^  >^-^ 

bonds  of  the  barrier  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  and  principles,  which,  in  their  liberalism  sua  i- 
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dependence  of  anthority  and  traditioii,  were  flame  &te.  The  people  now  prooeeded'in  their 
the  very  opposite  of  Datoh  preoisioii  and  con-  work;  they  diyided  themselTea  into  parties, 
aenratifim.  Unfortnnatelj  the  Dutch  looked  hroke  open  the  armorers^  shops,  attacked  the 
on  the  new  territory  as  the  spoils  of  victory,  honses  of  the  Dutch  ministers,  and  had  posses- 
The  Hagne  was  henceforth  the  seat  of  govern-  sion  of  the  town  all  night  gratifying  their 
ment  The  use  of  the  French  language  in  ju-  rage  on  the  government  offices  and  establiah- 
dicial  and  government  proceedings  was  to  be  ments.  The  troops  were  mustered,  but  nothing 
abolished ;  and  although  the  ordinances  for  could  be  done  until  daybreak.  They  were  then  . 
carrying  out  this  arrangement  were  mitigated  ordered  out,  without  any  combined  plan ;  they 
to  meet  objections,  still  the  offensive  order  re-  fired  upon  the  people.  This  only  increased  the 
maioed.  In  the  states-general  Holland  with  popular  exasperation.  Barricades  were  formed, 
her  2,000,000  was  to  have  a  number  of  repre-  and  outrages  commenced  on  private  property, 
sentatives  equal  to  Belgium  with  her  nearly  The  civic  guard  now  turned  out,  took  posses- 
4,000,000  of  neople.  Belgium  had  only  a  debt  sion  of  the  military  posts  and  restored  order. 
of4,000,000norin8,  Holland  a  debt  of  1,200-  The  news  of  the  revolution  in  Brussels  spread 
000,000  florins.  This  was  imposed  on  Bel-  rapidly  through  the  kingdom,  and  in  all  the 
gian  industrv-  The  constitution  which  con-  principal  cities  the  same  scene  was  re^nacted. 
tained  all  these  objectionable  provisions  was  On  Aup^st  26,  a  congress  of  various  citizens 
passed  by  an  assembly  in  which  the  dissentient  of  distinction  took  place  at  the  hotel  de 
i3elgian  nobility  were  an  actual  migority,  but  ville,  in  Brussels;  they  adopted  an  address  to 
the  absent  Belgians  were  reckoned  as  assenting,  the  kinff,  which  was  altered  by  the  dep- 
and  thus  the  minority  present  was  oonvertM  nties  of  Li6ge  into  a  petition.  They  asked 
into  a  minority.  The  heart-burnings  and  an^  for  reform  of  the  system  of  government 
cient  rivalry  ofthe  two  countries  were  increased  and  dismissal  of  the  unpopular  ministers; 
as  well  by  the  measures  themselves  as  by  the  trial  by  jurv  in  criminal  prosecutions  and  pro- 
proceedings  taken  from  year  to  year  to  carry  oeedingsaf^ting  the  press.  The  king  received 
them  into  effect.  The  flame^  which  might  have  the  deputies  at  we  Hague,  and  refased  to  pledge 
died  out  from  ne^ect,  was  kept  alive  by  peiv  himself  to  any  thing  while  under  menaces  of 
petual  fanning.  The  opposition  was  composed  force,  but  promised  an  early  conuderation  of 
of  heterogeneous  elements,  French  liberalists  the  matter.  This  answer  gave  great  disaatifr«. 
with  Catholic  nltramontanista.  This  divided  faction.  Snbseouently  the  crown  prince  was 
party  was  permitted  to  Ibse  into  a  union  which  induced  to  visit  Brussels,  which  he  found  almost 
was  designated  ^^ monstrous"  by  the  king,  but  impassable  from  the  impromptu  fortifications 
the  mere  fact  ought  to  have  been  a  warning,  rused  bv  the  people.  He  held  a  conference  with 
There  was  indeed  but  one  sentiment  in  the  Bel-  the  leadmg  men  of  tJie  dty,  and  appointed  a  com- 
gian  opposition.  They  accorded  upon  the  most  mittee  for  redress  of  grievances.  The  Li^ 
irreconcilable  questions,  provided  only  that  in  deputies,  however,  boldly  told  the  prince  that 
such  unnatural  friendship  they  could  display  nothing  short  of  total  separation  from  Holland 
their  enmity  agunst  the  Dutch  government,  woi^d  now  pacify  the  people.  The  prince  lis- 
which  in  1820  decided  on  energetic  proceedings,  tening  with  conunendable  patience,  the  orator 
In  May,  1880,  disregarding  640  petitions,  thev  of  the  party  advanced  such  cogent  reasons  that 
carried  a  new  law  of  the  press.  Officials  hold-  he  promised  to  report  the  matter  to  the  king,  if 
lug  Belffian  opmions  were  dismissed.  M.  de  on  their  part  thev  would  pledge  themselves  for 
Potter,  the  head  of  the  Belgian  party,  opened  a  the  loyalty  of  the  Belgi^  to  the  house  of 
subscription  for  all  those  who  thus  suffered  for  Orange.  The  compact  was  carried  by  acclama- 
their  principlesL  De  Potter  and  his  confidential  tion.  The  prince  oissolved  the  recentiy  formed 
friends,Tielemana,  Bartels,  and  DeNewes,  were  committee,  and  returned  to  the  Hague.  The 
arraigned  for  sedition ;  the  charge  was  proved  king  summoned  here  a  states-general  extraor- 
by  their  private  correspondence  with  each  dmary,  on  Sept.  18.  It  was  numerously  at- 
other.  They  were  banished.  The  public  mind  tended.  Matters  were  put  in  train,  but  the 
was  in  a  state  of  excitement,  which  was  raised  Dutdi,  with  their  accustomed  phlegm,  showed 
to  its  highest  pitch  of  intensity  by  the  revolu-  a  dilatorinees  which  the  impetuosity  of  some  of 
tion  of  July  in  Paris.  At  length  on  August  25,  the  Belgian  deputies  attributed  to  intentional 
1880,  Anber*s  Masaniello  {La  Muette  de  Fortie^  procrastination.  Baron  de  StafEart  proclaimed 
was  performed  at  the  grand  opera,  at  Brussels.  £is  convictions  loudly  on  this  head,  and  the  com- 
The  spirit-stirring  airs  moved  the  souls  of  those  mittee  ai  safety  at  Li^ge  issued  a  proclamation 
present,  and  the  market-chorus  and  the  revolu*  in  the  name  of  the  people.  The  government 
tionary  scene  sent  the  electric  shock  vibrating  was  deposed  and  a  new  one  formed  under  the 
through  all  hearts ;  the  house  was  rapidly  emp-  administration  of  De  Potter  and  De  Staffart.  The 
tied,  the  streets  resounded  with  tummtuons  king,  on  the  requisition  of  some  of  the  Dutch 
cries,  and  the  first  blow  of  Belgian  independ-  party,  now  sent  troops  to  Brussels,  and  a  pro- 
ence  was  at  once  struck.  The  office  of  the  damation  was  issuea  cubing  on  the  rebels  to 
Mational  newspaper,  the  government  organ,  submit  and  to  remove  the  tricolor.  On  Sept 
was  at  once  attacked,  the  mcUMel  destroyed,  20,  the  streets  of  Brussels  were  rendered  com- 
and  the  residence  of  its  chief  editor,  Libry  pletely  impassable.  Prince  Frederic  advanced 
Bagnaao^  was  the  next  point  which  shared  the  with  16,000  men,  and  on   Sept  28,  attacked 
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the  Porte  de  Saarbr&ok.    After  a  battle  of  6  the  independence  of  Belgiam  mB  ackno^l- 

hours  the  troops  fought  their  way  through  the  edged  by  the  congress.      William  of  Ilolliiud 

streets  to  the  palace,  and  for  8  days  tliere  was  protested  against  this  declaratioD,  bat  as  it 

an  incessant  engagement,  daring  which  the  was  coupled  with  an  apportionment  of  hu 

Dutch  made  themselves  masters  of  the  princi-  the  Dutch  debt  to  Belgium,  he  ungracion^ij 

pal  part  of  the  city.    But  the  men  of  Li^ge  submitted.    Beldam,  on  the  other  hand,  ]>:^ 

now  put  themselves  in  motion ;  reinforcements  tested  against  the  debt,  which  entailed  upon !  er 

poured  in,  the  insurgents  recovered  strength,  the  payment  of  14,000,000  florins  anuually.  I:.e 

and  under  the  judicious  advice  of  OoL  Don  Juan  next  question  was  a  monarch.    The  crown  w;u 

van  Ualen  and  Gen.  Mellinet,  Prince  Fredericks  offered  to  the  duke  of  Nemours,  Loms  Fhilipi^  5 

g>sition  became  hopeless.  He  ordered  a  retreat ;  son,  and  declined,  why  we  know  not.   Tbi^  dc- 
russels  was  won ;  Mons,  Ghent,  Tpres,  and  all  olension  threw  a  degree  of  embarrassment  ovtr 
the  other  leading  towns,  at  once  declared  in  fa-  the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  and  thire  i 
vor  of  total  separation,  and  on  Oct.  6,  the  Dutch  ground  for  believing  that  the  plan  of  dividn: 
garrison  of  Li^ge  capitulated.    Antwerp  was  the  territory  like  another  Polimd,  amon?  tU> 
how  the  only  important  place  which  renmined  strongest,  was  mooted.    In  the  national  or- 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  even  in  that  city  gress,  however,  it  was  determined  by  a  mai.  r  :< 
their  authority  was  rapidlv  crumbling  away,  to  appoint  a  regent  in  place  of  the  provi::.  &. 
Gen.  Chass6  had  thrown  hmiself  into  the  cita-  government,  and  Baron  Surletde  Ghoquiorwj 
del,  and  the  authorities  agreed  on  an  armistice,  elected.    He  took  the  reins  of  government  ^l 
But  the  insurgent  forces  repudiated  the  right  named  a  ministry,  which  being  composed  oi'n- 
of  the  magistrates  to  negodato  with  the  enemy,  congruous  materials  soon  resigned,  and  anu.  er 
and  summoned  Chass6  to  surrender.    He,  how-  was  apoointed.    The  choice  of  the  ministrv  ^ 
ever,  only  opened  his  guns  on  the  quarter  of  the  national  congress  now  fell  on  Leopold  of  S^^ 
town  in  which  the  revolutionary  troops  lay,  and  Ooburg,  to  whom,  being  found  not  unwi::::. 
did  much  harm  to  the  city,  beside  destroying  a  a  formal  offer  of  the  crown  was  made,  wliuL  !i 
vast  quantity  of  valuable  merchandise.    A  pro-  accepted.    He  held  the  balance  between  Fri::^ 
visional  government  had  been  akeady  formed  and  Germany,  while  his  relationship  to  En^l-^^ 
in  Brussels,  consisting  of  Baron  van  Hoogvorst,  as  widower  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  to  •  ::^ 
Gharles  Rogier,  JoUy,  Count  Felix  de  Merode,  to  insure  his  independence  of  contincniiil  :^; 
M.  Gendebien,  van  de  Weyer,  Potter,  and  some  trigues,  yet  not  to  implicato him  too  deeply  w i 
others.    They  appointed  the  various  ministers,  British  politics.    On  July  21, 1831,  he  asc^Li^*: 
summoned  a  national  congress,  and  settled  the  the  throne  of  Belgium.    Scarcely  had  his  rt.*: 
basis  of  a  constitution  which  recognized  the  oommenced  when  Holland,  in  defiance  of  i- 
monarchical  principle.    Secretaries  Korthomb  armistice,  sent  an  army  across  the  frontier,  s - 
and  PaulDevaur  were  directed  to  prepare  a  Leopold  found  himself  engaged  in  war,  ^'-^ 
draft  of  a  constitution  in  accordance  with  this  kingdom  all  disoiiganized,  an  army  hastily  U^-^-^ 
basis.    Prince  Frederic  meanwhile  announced  and  an  unformed  administration.  Leopold  a^v'^ 
the  independence  of  Belgium.    It  was  too  late,  aid  from  France,  which  was  promptly  aiibr:> 
On  Oct.  25  he  quitted  Antwerp,  and  2  days  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  marched  an  army  '^ 
afterward  Gen.  Chass^  commenced  a  2  days^  Brussels,  which  compelled  the  Dutch  fono '-; 
bombardment  of  the  town,  by  which  wanton  retreat    across   their    frontier.     William  ^'^ 
act  the  Duteh  party  crushed  out  all  chance  of  a  Holland  had  not,  however,  given  his  coin-' 
friendly  settlement    On  Nov.  10,  the  national  to  the  new  order  of  things  in  Belgium,  '•'' 
congress  was  opened — the   independence   of  ing  that  as  yet  the  question  of  the  p-i- 
Belgium  proclaimed.  The  form  of  monarchical  debt  was  not  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  -^^ 
government  was  adhered  to,  but  the  exclusion  oordingly,  tlie  conference  determined  on  o : - 
of  the  house  of  Orange  forever  frt)m  the  crown  pelling  HoUaud  to  evacuate  the  Belgi>ui  t^rrh 
of  Belgium,  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  tory,  and  an  Anglo-French  army  was  desp^'*  l- 
majority.     King  William  now  turned  to  the  to  drive  the  Duteh  out  of  Antwerp,  Furt  U 
great  powers  who  had  given  him  Belgium  and  and  Liefkenshoek.  The  siege  of  Antwer]>  K-*- 
guaranteed  his  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  new  do-  Nov.  19,  1832,  and  on  the  24th  Gen.  Cho^"^'  "|' 
minion.    At  his  request  a  congress  was  sum-  pitulated.    The  other  fortresses  were,  lK)>yo' 
moned  in  London,  in  which  all  the  important  not  evacuated,  but  Leopold  declared  hims^^  it  ^'•| 
parties  were  represented.    The  importance  of  isfied  to  hold  Limburgand  Luxembourg  airui^;^ 
this  step,  in  reference  to  the  settlement  of  £n-  the  strong  places  in  question,  and  according  .^  '^^ 
rope  by  the  holy  alliance  and  the  congress  of  French  army  retired.   On  Aug.  9, 1832,  Iah>p  ^ 
Vienna,  can  hardly  be  oversteted.    It  opened  married  the  princess  of  Orleans,  dauglittT /^ 
the  door  for  all  future  alterations  in  the  balance  Louis  Philippe.    The  new  king  soon  founil  h'-> 
of  power,  and  nothing  but  the  imminent  danger  self  obliged  to  dissolve  the  chamber  winch  U- 
of  keeping  open  a  dangerous  outlet  for  disaffec-  elected  him,  and  to  sununon  a  seoond.    Tin  lo- 
tion could  have  induced  the  astute  politicians  eztinguishable  hostility  of  Holland  kept  m'^ 
of  Europe  to  pass  this  great  point    The  confer-  stete  of  great  irritation  in  Belgium,  wliiob  ^^^^ 
ence  at  once  ordered  an  armistice,  and  the  re-  not  allayed,  when,  upon  the  surrender  of  I  "^' 
tirement  of  the  troops  of  both  parties  within  embourg  to  the  Duteh,  in  pursuance  of  the  trc.:> 
their  respective  frontiers.     On  Jan.  20, 1831^  of  1831,  the  Luzemboorgers  protested  loadiyji:'^ 
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eyea  raised  a  rebellion,  petitioning  King  Lecoold  poee  $500,000  were  deToied.  The  following  is 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  province.  Kot-  the  proportion  of  paaperism  in  the  respective 
withstanding  the  threatening  aipect  of  affairs,  provinces  alleviated  hj  the  government:  Lux- 
Leopold  sldlrally  conducted  them  to  a  peaceful  embourg,  1  in  69  inhabitants ;  Namur,  1  in  17 ; 
issue.  The  events  of  France  in  1848,  naturally  Antwerp,  1  in  16;  11^  1  in  7;  Limburg,l  in 
gave  rise  to  a  crisisof  alarm  and  anxiety  in  Bel-  7 ;  Hainaut,  1  in  6 ;  Flanders  E.,  1  in  6 ;  Bra- 
gium.  Leopold  at  once  signified  to  the  people  bant  1  in  4 ;  Flanders  W.,  1  in  8.  Since  then 
his  wiUiagness  to  resign  the  constitutional  trust  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  been  somewhat 
he  held,  if  such  was  their  wish.  This  suggee-  improved  bv  the  solicitude  of  the  government 
tion  was  not  accepted.  The  legislature,  how-  to  employ  them  in  public  works,  by  the  estab- 
ever,  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  full  measure  of  lishment  of  agricultural  colonies  for  the  poor 
electoral  reform  contemplated  by  the  constitu-  (after  the  plan  of  that  of  Van  den  Bosch),  and 
tion,  and  to  abolish  the  newspaper  duty.  Some  by  the  general  increase  of  commercial  and  man- 
ultra  French  republicans  attempted  an  irruption  n£Bcturing  prosperity. 

into  Belgium,  but  they  were  seized  at  the  rail-  B£LGOROD,  or  Bjeloobod,  once  the  capital 
way  station,  disarmed  by  the  Belgian  troops,  and  of  a  province,  but  now  the  chief  town  of  a  * 
sent  back  unhurt  to  the  place  m>m  whion  they  circle  m  the  government  of  Eoorsk  in  the  S.  £. 
came.    In  the  active  contention  for  power  be-  part  of  European  Russia;  pop.  10,818. 
tween  the  liberals  and  tiie  Roman  Oatholio  BELGRADE,  the  largest  and  best  built  city 
party,  various  mioisterial  crises  have  occurred,  of  Servia,  with  a  good  harbor,  on  the  right  bank 
which  we  cannot  discuss  more  minutely.—-  of  the  Danube,  at  its  junction  with  the  Save,  44 
The   constitution  of    Belgium    is   a  limited  miles  S.  K  of  Peterwardein ;  pop.  80,0Q0.    The 
monarchy,  with  male  succession,  and  in  de-  citadel,  occupied  by  a  Turkish  garrison,  is  on  a 
£Emlt  of  male  issue  the  king  may  nominate  small  strip  of  land  between  the  two  rivers, 
his  successor  with  consent  of  the  chambers,  behind  which  is  the  city.  Its  parts  are  the  Turk- 
The  legiBlative  body  consists  of  a  senate  and  ish  quarter,  which  slopes  to  the  Danube,  and 
house  of  representatives.    The  elective  fran-  the  Servian  quarter,  which  borders  the  Save, 
chisels  vested  in  citizens  paying  not  lees  than  42  with  a  quay  and  rows  of  houses  in  modem 
fruics  annually  of  direct  taxes.    The  house  of  style.    Belgrade  is  gradually  becoming  modem- 
representatives  consists  of  deputies,  in  the  pro-  ized,  churches  are  superseding  mosques,  new 
portion  of  1  to  40,000  of  population.    Citizen-  buildings  are  being  constracted  in  the  Grerman 
ship  is  the  sole  qualification  for  representatives,  fashions,  but  its  streets  are  filthy  and  not  light- 
and  they  are  elected  for  4  years  (except  in  case  ed,  and  its  public  accommodations  most  com- 
of  a  dissolution),  half  retiring  every  2  years,  fortless.    It  produces  arms,  carpets,  silk  goods. 
Hie  senate  has  half  the  number  of  we  house,  cutlery,  and  saddles.    It  is  the  entrepot  of  com- 
elected  by  the  citizens  for  ^ears.  half  retiring  merce  between  Turkey  and  Austria,  and  the 
every  4  years.  The  senatorial  qualification  is  dt-  seat  of  the  principal  authorities  of  Servia.    Its 
izensbip,  domiciliation,  40  years  of  age,  and  pay-  fortifications  are  now  rapidly  decaying.    Bel- 
mont of  direct  taxes  of  at  least  2,000  mmcs  annn-  grade  was  long  an  object  of  contention  between 
ally.  The  restriction  createdby  this  large  proper-  we  Austrians  and  the  Turks.    Itwasunsuccess- 
tion  of  taxes  is  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  those  fblly  besieged  by  the  latter  in  1456;  but  was 
citizens  who  pay  the  largest  auma,  so  that  the  taken  by  them  in  1522,  and  held  until  1688, 
list  shall  always  be  kept  up  to  the  footing  of  at  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
least  one  eligible  person  for  every  6,000  inhab-  Two  years  later  it  was  retaken  by  the  Turks, 
itants.    The  representatives  receive  pay  at  the  In  1717  it  was  besieged  by  Prince  £ugene  with 
rate  of  about  20  dollars  per  week.    Senators  an  army  of  90,000  men ;  after  a  desperate  con- 
receive  no  pay.    Each  house  may  originate  laws^  fiict  the  Turks  were  defeiU»d,  with  a  loss  of 
but  money  bills  must  originate  with  the  repre-  18,000  killed,  5,000  wounded,  and  8,000  prison- 
sentatives.    Thechambm  assemble  as  of  nght  era — the  Austrians  having  only  8,000  killed 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  November.    The  long  and  4,500  wounded.    In  1789  the  Turks  made 
may  dissolve  the  chambers,  but  the  act  of  dissolu-  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  it,  but 
tion  must  contain  a  provision  for  convoking  them  subsequentiy  came  into   possession  of  it  by 
again  within  2  months.    The  number  of  electors  treaty,  retakdng  it  tiU  1789.  when  it  was  again 
in  1852,  was  78,228.    Tities  of  nobility  are  al-  taken  by  tibe  Austrians,  who,  however,  relin- 
lowed  by  the  constitution,  but  without  particu-  quidied  it  to  the  Turks  in  1791.    It  has  since 
lar  privileges,  an  Belgians  being  equal  in  the  eye  remained  in  their  possession,  except  for  a  short 
of  the  law.    Trial  hv  jury  in  criminal  and  poHti-  time  during  the  Swvian  insurrection  in  1818. 
cal  charges,  and  oflfencea  of  the  press,  are  pro*  BEL6RAM,  or  Balagsamx,  a  town  of  the 
Tided  for.    Taxes  and  the  army  contingent  must  kingdom  of  Oude,  India,  75  miles  N.  W.  of 
be  voted  annually.    The  law  is  administered  l^  Ludmow.    It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  con- 
local  and  provincial  tribunals  with  courts  of  tains  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Mogul 
appeal  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Li6ge. — ^Various  architecture  extant,  but  it  is  in  a  decaymg 
pernicious   influences   have  produced  a  vast  state. 

amount  of  pauperiam.    In  1847, 282,428per8on8  BELIAL  is  a  compound  Hebrew  word,  and 

had  to  be  supported  by  the  state  in  iWders  is  variously  derived  by  Hebrew  scholars.    It  is 

"W.,  and  221,280  in  FUoders  £.,  to  which  pur-  generally  interpreted  ^  a  worthless  fellow.^' 
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Some  render  it  ^4dle  fellow,"  others  ^' one  never  sense  another  term  for  a  member  of  &  C 

to  rise,"  or  grow  better,  while  the  Talmndists  tian  church,  and  in  this  use  it  simply  distinirubl- 

translate  it  ** without  yoke"  or  restraint     It  es  all  such  persons  firom  those  who  haver.; 

seems  to  be  variooaly  used  in  the  Scriptures,  been  baptized  in  the  OhristiaD^faith,  \rli>::rt 

In  Deut.  xiii.  13,  it  is  applied  to  persons  guiltj  classed  as  unbelieyers.    Thewoid  uotx^liertrr:: 

of  idolatry.    Hophni  and  Phinehas,  the  sons  of  also  sometimes  in  theology  applied  to  one  ^L, 

£11,  are  called  ^*  sons  of  Belial."    TTAnnAh^  in  is  sceptical  as  to  the  doctrines  of  GhristiriL;: -. 
answer  to  the  accusation  of  drunkenness  made       BELISARIUS,  a  distinguished  Boman  p::  •::■! 

by  Eli,  who  noticed  her  strange  conduct  in  the  of  the  lower  empire,  bom  about  the  close  of  .L 

temple,  says,  *'  Count  not  thy  handmaid  a  daugh-  5th  century,  died  A.  D.  565.    To  him  tlio  er. 

ter  of  Belial."    Those  who  opposed  the  inaugu<-  peror  Justinian  owed  much  of  the  splcDJ  <:<f 

ration  of  Saul  as  king  of  Israel  are,  in  the  b^k  his  reign.    Descended  from  an  obscure  ta  .• 

of  Samuel,  call^  sons  of  Belial.    Nabal,  in  his  in  Thrace,  he  attained  the  highest  di^niit. .: 

opposition  to  David,  is  called  a  man  of  BelisI,  the  empire.    He  suocessiyely  defeated  the  Per 

and  so  also  is  Sheba,  engaged  in  a  similar  cause ;  sians,  tne  Vandals,  and  the  Qoihs^  takin::  lc 

while  Shimei,in  his  hatr^of  David  because  he  kings  of  the  two  latter  nations,  Geliuur  ^l 

had  superseded  the  house  of  Saul  on  the  throne  Vitiires,  prisoners,  and  leading  them  in  thu:: . 

of  Israel,  calls  him  a  son  of  Belial ;  and  Abijah,  to  Constantinople,  where  a  medal,  still  ti^r 

the  partis^  and  successor  of  Rehoboam,  ap-  was  struck  in  his  honor,  inscribed  ix  <>  j 

plies  the  same  epithet  to  the  followers  of  Jero-  gUnia  Eomanorum,    He  also  suppre^x^l  \. 

beam,  in  the  division  of  the  government  of  Is-  tumults  arising  {torn  the  contests  of  the  u. 

raeL    In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  used  and  green  factions,  which,  having  tiicir  <: 

but  once.    Paul  asks  the  Corinthians,  "What  mn  in  the  chariot  races  of  the  hipp^Klr/:. 

concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?"    The  scrip-  brought   the   life  of  the  emperor  into  : 

tural  use  of  the  term  in  the  Old  Testament  seems  greatest  dan^r,  and  caused  Hypatius  t  >  ^ 

generally  to  be  to  designate  a  wicked  and  xm-  nominated  rivsl  emperor,  until  he  wi^  :- 

principled  character.    So  far  as  the  passage  in  down   by  Belisarius.     In  all  his  car^vr.  u 

the  Kew  Testament  goes,  it  would  convey  the  lost  but  a  single  battle,  to  the  PersiiiiiN  '  - 

same  idea.    We  must  agree  with  Milton  to  set  his  retmm  to  Constantinople,  he  was  acc.ix. : 

down  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy,  and  was  for  a  r- 

Belial,  the  diMoiatest  tpiiit  that  f«iii.  in  disgnce.    But,  convinced  of  his  inn*  '^ ; 

BELIDOB,  Bbbnabd  Fobest  db,  a  French  Justinian  restored  to  him  his  fsvor  and  h^  - 

writer  on  military  science,  was  bom  in  Catalo-  niUes.    The  whole  of  the  romantic  story: 

nia  in  1697,  and  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  8, 1761.  blindness,  his  imprisonment,  and  his  bii:;:i- 

Left  an  orphan  in  his  infancy,  he  was  adopted  bread  with  the  plaintive  cry.  Date  ohoiu 

by  an  officer  of  artillery,  who  educated  him  as  «iru>,  is  pure  fiction,  without  a  shadow  u 

his  own  child.    Having  served  in  the  army,  he  dation. 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  royal  school  of       BELIZE.    See  Balizk. 
artillery  at  La  F^re,  and  soon  after  published        BELKNAP,  a  south-eastern  connty  of  >/ 

his  work  on  mathematics  for  the  use  of  military  Hampshire;  are<^  887  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  j\ 

engineers.    In  1742  he  fought  in  Bavaria  under  17,721.     Winnepiseogee  lake  fonns  it.s  >  ^ 

Gen.  do  S^gur.  boundary,  and  Winnepiseogee  river  tlo^^  - 

^  BELIEF.    In  a  perfectly  general  sense,  be-  some  distance  along  its  southern  border.  U 

lief  is  the  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  Pemigewasset  touches  it  on  the  west.  T'  ^ 

truth  of  a  proposition.    In  a  technical  and  theo-  face  is  uneven,  and  between  many  of  the  - 

logical  sense,  it  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  mental  by  which  it  is  diversified  lie  small  lal^^'-  ' 

exercise  somewhat  depending  upon  the  volition  soil,  though  rocky  in  some  places,  l«  ^^'>^"- 

of  the  individual    A  distinction  is  therefore  fertile,  and  in  1860  produced  14,028  bu  i>''^ 

made  between  believing  with  the  mind,  or  the  wheat,  118,007  of  com,  886,092  of  i^  '"^ 

assent  of  the  understanding,  and  the  affiance  of  88,446  tons  of  hay,  and  471,148  pounds  <  i 

the  will.    This  latter  is  the  technical  belief  of  ter.    There  were,  during  the  same  yur.  4 

theology,  or  what  is  sometimes  termed  ^*  saving  ton  and  6  woollen  factories,  a  car  factory,  '^i  - 

fedth."    Thus  men  are  exhorted  to  this  exercise  foundeiy,  6  flour,  1  grist,  and  18  saw  n:;^ 

of  faith,  and  rebuked  for  having  postponed  it.  operation  in  the  county,  and  4,930  ]h:;  ^  - 

Belief  is  also  used  theologically  to  express  the  tending  the  public  schools.    A  railro^i^ ' 

body  of  doctrine  which  an  individual  or  denom-  Concord  to  Warren,  and  one  from  1'"^* 

inotion  adopts  and  professes,  as  when  we  say,  Alton,  pass  through  portions  of  Belkuup  <^'  -  • 

after  giving  a  summary  of  theological  dogmas.  Capital,  Gilford. 

"This  is  the  belief  of  the  catholic  church.'»       BELKNAP,  JuiMfT,  D.  D.,  an  Annr 

That  is,  belief  is  used  to  signify  the  thing  be*  clergyman    and    historian,  bom    in  ^^v 

lieved.  June  4,  1744,  died  there  June  20,  1^'"    ' 

BELIEVER,  one  who  believes  any  propoei*  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1762,  aii  • 

tion.    Sinceaboutthecloseof  the  12th  century,  ordained,  after  4  years'  service  as  &  "^ ; 

however,  the  word  has  been  applied  to  those  teacher,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  1^'  ' 

who  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  New  Hampsnire,  in  1767,  where  bo  i'*^ 

have  been  baptiaed  in  that  faith«    It  ia  in  this  SO  years.      In  1787  he  took  the  char,'  ^ 
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the  Federal  street  chnroh  in  Boston,  which  was  ordered  to  upper  Texas,  for  the  purpose 

he  held  until  his  sudden  death  by  paralysia.^  of  keeping  the  IndSan  tribes  within  the  lines, 

He  was  fitted  by  nature  for  an  annalist  and  his>  and,  while  there,  contracted  a  fever  of  which 

torian.    From  the  age  of  15  he  kept  notes  and  he  oied. 

abstracts  of  his  reamng,  and  a  aeries  of  inter-  BELL,  ahoUow  8hi^>ed  metallic  yessel,  which, 
leaved  and  annotated  Aimftna/w^  of  which  cu-  by  its  vibrations  when  struck,  gives  forth  sounds; 
rious  specimens  are  preserved.  His  history  whence  its  name,  from  the  old  Saxon  word 
of  New  Hampshire  was  commenced  soon  h^Uan^  to  bawl  or  bellow.  It  is  an  instrument 
after  his  residence  at  Dover,  and  thou^^  some-  of  great  antiquity,  being  spoken  of  by  the  old  He- 
what  interrupted  by  the  scenes  of  the  revolu-  brew  writen,  as  in  Exodus  xxviii.,  in  which 
tion,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of  a  good  golden  bells  are  prescribed  as  appendages  to  the 
whig,  he  prosecuted  it  with  great  care  and  dili-  dress  of  the  high-priest,  that  notice  may  thus 
geuce.  The  1st  volume  appeared  at  Philadd-  be  given  of  his  approach  to  the  sanctuary.  And 
phia  in  1784,  the  l2d  in  DoaUm  in  1791,  and  at  this  day  the  bell  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose 
the  8d  in  that  city  in  the  following  year.  Not  before  the  priest,  in  Catholic  countries,  as  he 
paying  the  expenses  of  publication,  the  legisla-  proceeds  to  render  the  rite  of  extreme  unction 
tare  of  New  Hamnshire  cranted  him  jB50  in  to  the  ^ul  that  is  passing  away ;  and  so  when 
its  aid.  This  work  has  long  ranked  at  the  the  bell  is  tinkled,  in  administering  the  sacra- 
head  of  the  local  histories  of  the  country  for  its  ment,  by  the  same  priest,  it  is  in  pursuance  of  a 
agreeable  manner  and  historical  fidelity.  It  custom  founded  on  the  ancient  Hebrew  use  of 
shows,  also,  the  power  of  a  comprehensive  and  the  belL  More  intimately  than  any  other  instru- 
methoH(]ical  thinker.  In  1700  he  projected  the  ment  are  bells  associated  with  the  religious  and 
Massachusetts  historical  society,  which  has  been  imaginative,  as  also  with  the  most  joyous  and 
followed  by  similar  associations  throughout  the  the  saddest  feelings  of  mankind.  A  quaint  old 
country.  In  1792  he  published,  in  successive  num-  writer  describes  their  threefold  duties  thus : 
bers  of  the  "  Columbian  Magazine,''  "The  Forest-  To  oril  the  fcld  to  ehoreh  in  time, 
ers,''  an  apologue  after  the  manner  of  Arbuthnot's  We  chime. 
»» John  BuU,"  intended  to  represent  the  course  of  ^•^  J^^  "*  °^*^  "we  rf^^  '"^ 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  particularly  the  When  we  lament  a  depeited  eool, 
formation  and  adaption  of  the  f&deral  constitu-  ^^  toa 
tion.  It  is  done  in  a  most  humorous  and  agree-  By  the  Roman  Catholics,  bells  are  solemnly 
able  style.  The  next  year  he  publi^ed  a  life  blessed,  as  they  are  consecrated  to  their  holy 
of  Watts ;  in  1794,  a  series  of  American  bi-  work  of  summoning  worshippers  to  their  reli- 
osp-aphies;  and,  in  1796,  the  ^Collection  of  i^ous  rites.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  bell 
Psalms  and  Hymns,''  for  a  long  time  in  use  in  receiving  a  name,  and  being  washed  with  holy 
many  of  the  New  England  ohurchc«i,  several  of  water,  the  ceremony  is  fr^uently  called  ^e 
which  were  written  Dy  hitaoself.  He  was  also  baptism  of  bells.  It  is  a  nustake,  however,  to 
the  author  of  many  fugitive  piecw,  contribu-  suppose  that  the  form  of  baptism  is  used.  I^ere 
tioDs  to  magarinea,  sermons,  &0.,  printed  at  dif-  wpears  to  be  something  poetical,  and  a  little 
erent  periods  of  his  life.  A  life  of  Dr.  Belknap,  plajrfbl,  in  the  custom  of  giving  the  bell  sponsors, 
by  his  granddaughter,  with  selections  from  his  who  are  usually  persons  who  £ftve  presented  the 
correspondence,  was  published  in  New  York,  bell  to  the  churcn,  or  who  contribute  handsome- 
in  1847.  Iv  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  it,  at  the  time  of 
BELKNAP,  William  G.,  an  American  mill  the  blessLog.  Chrism  and  ou  are  used  in  the 
tary  officer,  bom  in  Newburg,  N.  T.,  Nov.  14^  ceremony  of  benediction,  and  in  all  the  more  . 
1794,  died  on  the  Washita  river,  Nov.  10, 1852.  solemn  consecrations  of  utensils  employed  in  the 
He  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant  in  the  28d  in-  divine  service.  The  consecration  of  bells  dates 
fantry,  April  5, 1818 ;  distinguished  himself  in  back  to  a  very  early  period.    In  Charlemagne's 


ant  professors  of  tactics  in  the  military  academy.  lecting  the  priests  to  wash  the  bell  with  water. 

He  became  a  captain  in  1822,  and  was  brevetted  anoint  it  wi&  oil,  and  mark  it  with  the  sign  of  the 

for  faithful  service,  10  years  afterward.    In  cross,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.    Names  were 

1842  he  was  appointed  nuyor  of  the  8d  in-  given  to  bells  as  early  as  the  year  968,  when 

fantry,  and,  havmg  served  in  Florida  during  tibe  great  bell  of  the  Lateran  church  was  named 

the  war,  was  made  uentenant-colonel  by  brevet,  by  ^hn  XHI.,  for  himself;  John.— The  ancient 

He  served  on  the  general  staff  at  Buena  Vista,  custom  of  ringing  the  passmg  bell,  that  those 

was  complimented  in  general  orders,  and  re-  who  heard  it  might  pray  for  the  soul  that  was 

ceived  a  sword  of  honor  from  the  citizens  of  leaving  this  world,  appears  to  have  given  to 

his  own  state,  for  his  services  in  that  batti&    He  the  bdl  a  mysterious  connection  with  departed 

also  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general,  spirits;  and  the  belief  has  extensively  prevailed 

having  previously  received   that  of  cdoneL  that  the  evil  spirits,  waiting  to  seize  the  stran- 

Rom  Dec  1848^  to  May,  1861,  he  was  in  com-  per  about  entering  their  domain,  are  driven  off 

inand  of  his  regmnent,  and  of  the  tro<^  in  the  in  terror  at  its  sound,  and  leave  to  the  neophyte 

Cherokee  nation  (Arkansas).  In  May,  1861,  he  an  entrance  free  and  unobstmcted.    And  when 
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**  the  cnrfew  tolled  the  kneU  of  purting  day,^  a  Titm  Toeo^  moitaot  piaafo,  foisnt  frango, 

sadder  influence  was  shed  over  the  spirits  of  our  does  not  omit  to  notice  this  fear-inspiring  so:!il 

fathers  than  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  this  Indeed,  in  this  beautiful  poem,  sll  the  jovs,  -^r- 

curfew  bell  was  onlj  a  signal  for  all  to  put  out  rows,  pangs,  emotions,  terrors,  and  blesMinN  a: 

their  fires.    Aocordmg  to  some  historians,  thia  tendant  on  humanity,  in  connection  wiih  ae 

custom  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  by  part  which  the  bell  plays,  are  most  vividU ; : 

WUliam  the  Conqueror,  though  others  date  it  trayed.    Even  the  description  of  the  var  j 

back  to  the  reign  of  the  good  king  Alfred,    The  operations  of  mixing  and  fusing  the  alli 


lllV.  .il , 


mouiil 


practice  of  ringing  a  bell  at  an  early  hour  in  the  pouring  the  liquid  metal  into  the 

evening  was  not  peculiar  to  England,  for  it  pre-  pared  to  give  it  its  shape,  axe  happily  inters 

vailed  to  a  considerable  extent  m  various  conn-  en  with  all  those  uses  which  the  bell  is  therc^ : : 

trios  on  the  continent;  as  the  buildings  at  thia  to  serve.    Each  phase  of  the  process  sl..-  > 

early  period  were  mostly  of  wood,  it  was  in-  its  appropriate  phase  of  human  life;  aii'i   - 

tended  as  a  precaution  against  fires,  which  were  gtory  of  the  bell  draws  forth  those  adn. t. 

then  very  common.    The  passing  bell  and  the  pictures  of  the  infimt  presented  at  the  bait    . 

curfew  bell  are  still  represented  in  some  New  font — of  the  maiden  at  Ae  altar— of  tli^  ^"^ 

England  villages;  the  one,  as  a  fbneral  prooes-  ministrations  of  maternity  and  home— of  nv- 

sion  slowly  wends  its  way  to  the  graveyard,  ambition,  and  woman's  love— such  as  the  1 .: 

and  the  other,  by  the  9  o'clock  hiHL  which  of  a  master-workman  alone  can  produce  li 

hints  the  time  for  visiting  to  cease,  and  prepa-  fire-bell  is  also  well  described  by  the  AmcK . 

rations  to  be  made  for  bed — an  hour  later  than  poet,  Edgar  A,  Poe: 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  it  is  true,  ^^  ^  ^^  .j^^,^  i^u^ 

but  yet,  in  general,  an  hour  or  two  too  early.  Bruen  beii«i 

even  for  the  quiet  residents  of  New  England       Wl»t  a  trie  of  terror  now  their  turboiaiMT  urn ! 

towns.— -As  a  signal  to  call  the  people  together  How  thor  scream  oat  their  aUHgMl 

to  join  in  any  concerted  action,  the  beU  has  '^^  ™««<^  horrified  to  speak, 

been  used  from  remote  times;   the  feast  of  '^^^ ~ ^"l^f o'f 't^n^ 

Osiris  was  announced  by  the  rin^ng  of  bellfl^         In  ftekinorons  appealing  to  the  merer  of  thc>flr*. 

and  the  same  sound  to  this  day  notifies  to  hun-       In  •  nwd  axpoituiaaon  with  the  <iearand  frwiLc  iir . 

gry  mortals  the  time  to  Join  in  satisfying  the  The  use  of  the  bells  '^fulgura  frantrtrt '  > 

odls  of  their  appetite.    The  Romans  by  beUs  from  the  old  belief  that  as  they  ^rvi-: 

announced  the  time  for  bathing;  and  the  early  alarm  the  spirits  of  the  air,  so  thuH*  '• 

Christians  adopted  tiie  same  signal  for  desig-  rule    the    storm    are    frightened   awi^y.  :: 

nating  the  hour  of  praver,  kept  up  by  the  power  is  broken,  and  the  Siunderbolt  is  :>  " 

Roman  Catholic  in  the  ringing  of  the  Angehu  ed. — Music  bells  are  stiU  in  use  in  sonu ; ' 

at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  at  the  sound  of  of  Europe.    These  are  played  by  mcai.^ 

which  all  good  Catholics  Join  in  this  rite;  and  kevs,  not  unlike  those  of  a  piano-fortL^   > 

by  the  Protestant,  in  the  church-going  bell,  old  painting  of  King  David  repre^ut«  1    "^ 

which  summons  him  to  his  devotion  m  the  playing,  with  a  hammer  in  each  hand.  : 

hour  of  prayer.     In  times  of  public  danger,  6  bells,  which  were  hung  up  boiVirc  > 

the  bells  were  rung,  and   signal   fires  were  The  music  of  the  88  bells  which  were  s -^^ 

burned  to  alann  the  country;  sometimes,  also,  ed  in  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  at  Ant^    , 

they  were  employed  to  alarm  the  public  enemy  highly  celebrated.    One  of  these  bell^  ^^; 

as  well,  under  the  impression,  apparently,  that  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high.     The  Sw^? 

they  would  be  inspirea  with  the  same  terror  aa  ringers,  famous  for  their  performances,  pri 

the  evil  spirits  waiting  for  their  victim.    In  the  the  most  exquisite  melody  from  hand-bclN- 

year  610,  when  Clothaire  U.,  king  of  France,  skilful  are  they  in  the  use  of  them,  tli^^ ' 

besieged  Sens,  Lupus,  the  bishop  of  Orleans,  or-  will  change  from  one  to  another  witli  al  ^ 

dered  for  this  purpose  the  bells  of  St.  Stephens  to  the  same  rapidity  as  printers  take  ui  '• 

be  rung ;  and  as  late  as  1467,  Calixtus  III.  em-  types.    The  bells  vary  in  size  from  a  larco 

ployed  the  same  device  as  a  security  against  the  bell  to  the  smallest  dinner  bell ;  and  as  nu-  > ' 

dreaded  Osmans,  who  considered  bells  their  42  are  often  used  by  a  company  of  7  p^r-  ;' 

most  dangerous  foe ;  whence  they  were  at  thia  BeUs  were  early  introduced  into  almost  u 

time  called  Turks^  bells. — ^In  our  cities,  ahirm  countries  of  Europe.    We  find  8  golden  U  « 

bells  are  rung  to  an  extent  our  ancestors  never  an  azure  field,  making  the  ooat  of  arm?  *  | 

dreamed  of ;  and  their  sound,  grown  fiuniliar  to  imperial  house  of  the  Comneni,  one  i- 

our  ears,  no  longer  inspires  terror,  as  it  calls  the  most  illustrious  families  that  have  occurs 

firemen  to  their  constant  duties.    In  the  quaint  Byzantian  throne.    About  the  year  4<<"  ' 

old  rhymes  of  the  monks,  and  the  songs  of  the  were  first  used  for  churches  by  St  P:i' 

poets,  which  commemorate  the  uses  of  the  bell,  bishop  of  Nola,  a  city  of  Campania;  and  !•- 

this  modem  iq)plication  of  it  is  not  alluded  to.  the  names  given  to  church  bells  in  some  ^' 

They  tell  us  of  the  bell —  European  languages  of  Nola  and  Camjm'i- 

Laado  Deam  renxm,  piebem  tooo,  con«rego  daniin,  England  and  France  they  were  in  uso  .i>  t  > 

Deftuctot  pioro,  pestem  tego,  feato  decoro.  as  the  6th  oentury,  and  the  first  parish  clv'^^'  ' 

Schiller,  however,  in  his  celebrated  **Song  of  appear  to  have  been  furnished  with  their  ^^' 

the  Bellf"  the  motto  of  whioh  ia,  panile  or  bell-tower,  which  still  oontiDae>  t  • 
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one  of  their  4y<»HftgniAhiTig  fefttores*  Bereral  allow  even  a  grain  to  be  filed  off;  at  the  same 
were  nsed  in  a  dngle  ohnr^i,  as  is  still  the  cos-  time,  it  may  be  said,  the  compound  has  a  white, 
torn,  when  arranged  in  chimes,  or,  as  in  Roman  shining  appearance,  unlike  bell-metal  in  gen- 
Catholio  oonntries,  without  regard  to  harmony  era],  and  perhaps  its  silvery  appearance  has 
of  tonesw  The  dhurdi  of  the  abbey  of  Oroy-  strengthened,  if  not  given  rise  to  a  conjecture 
land  in  England  had  one  great  bell  named  6^<A-  respecting  the  richness  of  its  materials.  On 
laCy  presented  by  the  abbot  TorketalnSy  who  festival  days  the  peasants  visit  the  bell  as  they 
died  about  the  rear  870,  and  snbsequentiy  6  would  a  church,  connderiuff  it  an  act  of  devo- 
others,  presented  by  his  successor.  Eg^ria  and  tion,  and  they  cross  themselves  as  they  descend 
named  Bartholomew  and  Betelin,  Turketul  and  ascend  the  steps  leading  to  the  belL"  After 
and  Tatwin,  Bega  and  Pega.  When  all  these  Mr.  Clarke's  visit  the  czar  Nicholas,  in  the  year 
were  rung  together,  Ingcdphus  says,  ^^IMat  1BS7.  caused  the  great  bell  to  be  taken  out  of 
mirdbilii  harmonia^  nee  erat  tune  tanta  como*  the  deep  pit  in  which  it  lay,  and  to  be  placed 
nantia  eampanarum  in  tota  Anglia,^ — ^But  Bus-  upon  a  granite  pedestaL  Upon  its  side  is  seen, 
sia  exceeds  all  other  nations  in  its  fondness  for  over  a  border  of  flowers,  the  figure  of  the  em- 
bells.  In  Moscow  alone,  before  the  revolution,  press  Anne  inflowing  robes.  The  bell  has  been 
there  were  no  less  than  1,706  large  bells ;  in  a  consecrated  as  a  chaoel;  and  the  door  is  in  the 
single  tower  there  were  87.  One  was  so  large  aperture  made  by  the  piece  which  fell  out 
that  it  required  24  men  to  ring  it,  and  this  was  Tne  size  of  the  room  is  22  ft.  diameter,  and  21 
done  by  simply  pulling  the  clapper.  Its  weight  ft  8  in.  in  height — ^The  beUs  of  CMna  rank  next 
is  estimated  at  288,000  lbs.  The  great  bell  cast  insizeto  those  of  Bussia.  In  Pekin,  it  is  stated 
by  order  of  the  empress  Anne,  in  1658,  and  by  Father  Le  Compte,  there  are  7  bells,  each 
now  lying  broken  upon  the  ground,  is  estimated  weighing  120,000  lbs.  Excepting  the  bells  re- 
to  weigh  448,772  lbs. ;  it  is  19  feet  high,  and  oently  cast  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament^ 
measures  around  its  margin  tS  feet  11  inchesL  thelai^tof  which  weighs  14  tons,  there  is  only 
The  value  of  the  metal  alone  in  this  bell  1  bell  in  Englaod  larger  than  that  upon  the  ci^ 
is  estimated  to  amount  to  over  $800,000.  hall  in  New  York  city.  It  was  cast  in  1845  for 
Whether  this  bell  was  ever  hung  or  not,  an-  York  Minster,  and  weighs  27,000  lbs.,  and  is 
thorities  appear  to  differ.  The  K>Uowing  no-  only7feet7iDohe6indiiuneter.  The  great  Tom 
tioe  of  the  bells  of  Moscow,  and  of  the  great  of  Oxford  weighs  17,000  lbs. ;  and  the  great 
bell  in  particular,  is  from  darkens  Traveb:  Tom  of  lincom  12,000  lbs.  The  bell  of  St 
^  The  numberless  bells  of  Moscow  continue  to  Paul's  in  London  is  9  feet  diameter,  and  weighs 
ring  during  the  whole  of  Easter  week,  tinkling  11,500  lbs.  One  placed  in  the  cathedral  of 
and  tolling  without  harmony  or  order.  The  Paris,  in  1680,  weighs  88,000  lbs.  Another  in 
large  bell  near  the  cathedral  is  only  used  upon  Vienna,  oast  in  1711,  weighs  40,000  lbs. ;  and 
important  occasions,  and  yields  the  finest  and  in  Ohnntz  is  another  weighing  about  the  same, 
most  solemn  tone  I  ever  heard.  When  it  sounds,  The  famous  bell  called  Sosanne  of  Erfurt  is  con* 
a  deep  hollow  murmur  vibrates  all  over  Mos-  ddered  to  be  of  the  finest  bell  metal,  containing 
cow,  like  the  fullest  tones  of  avast  organ,  or  the  the  largest  proportion  of  silver ;  its  weight  is 
rolling  of  distant  thunder.  This  beU  is  sub-  about  80,000  lbs.  It  was  cast  in  1497.  Luther, 
pended  in  a  tower  called  the  belfiy  of  St  Ivan,  when  a  schoolboy,  most  have  heard  its  earliest 
beneath  others  which,  though  of  less  size,  are  peals,  and  in  later  years  have  welcomed  its 
enormous.  It  is  40  ft.  9  in.  in  drcumferenoe^  eonna  at  each  retmm  to  Erfurt  At  Montreal, 
16i  in.  thick,  and  it  weighs  more  than  57  tons.  Canada,  is  a  larger  bcdl  tiian  any  in  En^imd. 
The  great  bell  of  Moscow,  known  to  be  the  It  was  imported  in  1848  for  the  NotreI)ame 
largest  ever  fomided,  is  in  a  deep  pit  in  the  cathedral.  Its  weight  is  29,400  lbs.  In  the  op- 
midst  of  the  EremUn.  The  history  (^  its  £a11  is  posite  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  a  diime  of  10 
a  fi&ble,  and  as  writers  continue  to  copy  eadi  bells,  the  heaviest  of  which  weighs  6,048  lbs., 
other,  the  story  continues  to  be  propagated ;  the  and  tiieir  aggregate  weight  is  21,800  lbs. — ^There 
fact  is,  the  bell  remains  where  it  was  originally  are  few  beUs  of  hurge  size  in  the  United  States, 
cast;  it  was  never  suspended.  The  Russians  The  heaviest  is  the  alum  beU  on  the  city  hall 
might  as  well  attempt  to  suspend  a  first-rate  in  New  York.  It  was  cast  in  Boston,  and 
line  of  battie  ship  with  all  its  guns  and  stores,  weiffhs  about  28,000  lbs.  Its  diameter  at  mouth 
A  ^ire  took  place  in  the  Kremlin,  the  flames  of  is  about  8  feet ;  its  height  about  6  feet,  and 
which  caught  the  building  erected  over  the  pit  thickness  at  tiie  point  where  the  clapper  spikes 
in  which  the  bell  yet  remamed ;  in  consequence  6^  or  7  inches.  The  bell  now  on  the  hall  of  in- 
of  this  the  metal  became  hot,  and  water  thrown  dependence  in  Philadelphia,  is  celebrated  as 
to  extiDguish  the  fire  feU  upon  the  bell,  causing  being  connected  with  the  ever  memorable  4th 

the  fracture  which  has  taken  place The  beU  of  July,  1776,  when  it  first  annomiced  by  its 

is  truly  a  mountain  of  metaL    Theyrcdate  that  peal  the  declaration  then  made,  the  most  im- 

it  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  gold  and  portant  event  in  the  history  of  our  country, 

silver,  for  that  while  it  wasinf^on  the  nobles  It  was  imported  from  Eng^d  in  1752,  and 

and  the  people  cast  in  as  votive  oflferings  their  ovring  to  its  being  cracked  on  trial  by  a  stroke 

plate  and  money.  •  •  .1  endeavored  in  vain  to  of  the  clapper  was  recast  in  Philadelphia  under 

assay  a  small  part    The  natives  regard  it  with  the  direction  of  Mr.  Isaac  Korris,  to  whom  we 

superstitious  veneration,  and  they  would  not  are  probi^ly  indebted  for  lite  following  in- 
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scription,  which  sarronnds  the  bell  near  the  suitable  for  faoofle  dooim  and  snbh  uses,  but  ec 

top,  from  Leviticns  zxv.  10:   ^^ Proclaim  lib-  tirelj   mifitted   for   the  heavy,  far-reaciij 

ertj  throughout  all  the  land,  nnto  all  the  in-  and  pleasing  tones   required  in  lart^e  \^:, 

habitants  tibereof."    Immediately  beneath  this  The  European  process  of  casting  bells  is : 

is  added:  '^By  order  of  the  assembly  of  the  make  the  mould  in  a  deprenon  in  the  ^j. 

province  of  Penn\  for  the  State  House  in  floor  of  the  fonndery,  piling  up  a  hollow  << r 

rhil*.^*   Under  this  anun,  "Pass  &  Stow,  Phi]*.,  of  brickwork  upon  a  soUd  foundation,  wih: 

HDGOLIII."    In  1777,  during  the  occupation  which  a  fire  is  kept  burning  to  preserve:: 

of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  the  beu  was  liquid  metal,  when  poured  around  it,  fro!:i '  • 

removed  to  Lcmcaster.    After  its  return  it  was  rapid  cooling.    The  outer  surfiuM  of  the  o  -t 

used  as  state  house  bell  until  the  erection  of  the  the  shape  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  kll  1 

present  steeple  with  its  bell  in  1828.    Then  it  give  the  outer  surface,  a  cover  of  earthto?;;: 

ceased  to  be  used  excepting  on  extraordinary  is  fashioned  to  fit  over  the  core,  leAvirt'  V 

occasions.    Fimdly  it  was  removed  to  its  pres-  tween  these  a  vacant  space  to  be  filled  wh^ : 

ent  appropriate  resting-place  in  the  hall  of  in-  metaL    This  arrangement  is  deficient  in . 

dependence.    Its  last  ringing,  when  it  was  nn-  providing  proner  escape  for  the  gase«,  ^^v 

fortunately  cracked,  was  in  honor  of  the  visit  are  ensenderea  in  heavy  castaigs  in  tlie  ei'*: 

of  Henry  Ol&j  to  Philadelphia.    There  are  no  and  which  are  liable  to  cause  the  met^ : 

other  bells  of  particular  interest  in  this  country,  porous,  or,  being  highlv  inflammable,  to  ei: 

Those  used  upon  the  fire  alarm  towers  in  our  with  great  daniage.    An  improved  proco-  ^ 

cities  are  from  10,000  to  11,000  lbs.  weight  been  mtroduced  at  Meneely^s  bell  foimacni 

They  are  hung  in  a  fixed  position  and  struck  Troy,  Kew  York,  consirting  in  the  nseni  ;•: 

by  a  hammer,  instead  of  being  turned  over. —  forated  iron  cases,  the  outer  one  in  the  ^  - 

Bells  have  been  made  of  various  metals.    In  of  the  bell,  and  the  inner  one  the  core,  w. . 

France  formerly  iron  was  used,  and  in  other  sets  in  the  centre  of  its  saucer-shaped  fo;:^^ 

ports  of  Europe  brass  was  a  common  materiaL  tion.    Each  of  these  receives  a  coating  of  ' 

In  Sheffield.  England,  the  manufacture  of  cast-  the  outer  one  within,  and  the  core  oio-ii.- 

steel  bells  nas  been  recently  introduced;  the  outside;  but  over  the  latter  is  first  wn:;'-- 

material  is  said  to  have  the  advantages  over  straw  rope,  which  taking  fire  and  burnings 

the  ordinary  composition,  of  greater  strength  as  the  metal  is  poured  between  the  2  ^^ 

and  less  weight  and  cost.    As  the  swinging  of  leaves  a  free  space  for  the  bell  to  cent:   - 

heavj  bells  often  endangers  the  towers  in  which  cooliuff  without  straining.     The  pen< ' 

they  are  hung,  it  is  of  no  little  consequence  to  throng   the   cases  let  out  the  vaiK :%  > 

reduce  as  mudi  as  possible  their  weight.    Steel  also  serve  to  keep  the  coating  of  loam  : 

bells  are  cast  by  pouring  the  contents  of  the  place.     As   the  gas  escapes  through    * 

steel  pots  into  the  bell  mould  instead  of  into  the  noles,  it  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame  ^ 

ordinary  ingot  moulds.    Their  tone  is  said  to  be  out  risk,  the  whole  apparatus  being  r 

harsh  and  disagreeable.    Oast-steel  drills,  bent  above  the  level  of  the  ground.    Flai.:^ 

into  the  form  of  a  triangle  and  suspended  to  a  tween  the  2  cores  keep  them  at  tlie  n 

building  or  post,  are  much  used  in  place  of  distance  from  each  other,  in  order  to  g' 

bells  about  mining  establishments.    Bell-metal  proper  thickness  of  metal. — ^The  best  r 

IB  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  in  no  fixed  propoiv  tion  of  Hie  height  of  a  bell  to  its  greate^i  > 

tion,  but  varying  from  66  to  80  per  cent  of  cop-  eter  is  said,  by  foreign  authorities,  to  U 

I>er,  and  the  remainder  tin.    But  other  metals  to  16.    In  conformity  to  the  laws  of  hc  :; 

are  also  often  introduced,  as  zinc,  with  Uie  the  munber  of  vibrations  of  a  beU  varit^  .^ 

object  of  adding  to  the  shrillness  of  the  sound,  verse  ratio  with  its  diameter,  or  tlic  cuK ' 

silver  to  its  softness,  and  also  lead.  Dr.  Thomp-  of  its  weight ;  so,  for  a  series  of  bells  iVn  - 

son  found  an  English  bell-metal  to  consist  of  complete  octave,  the  diameters  should  go  - 

copper  800  parts,  tin  101,  zmc  66,  and  lead  48.  creasing  witii  tiie  depth  of  tone,  as  for  • 

Cymbals  and  gongs  contain  81  copper  and  19  re,  {;  me,  t;/^  I;  ^2,  f ;  2a,  $;  8h  ro 

tin.    Mr.  Denison,  who  has  charge  of  the  found-  ^A  work  on  church  bdlis,  by  the  Bev.  <^ 

log  of  the  new  bells  for  the  British  houses  of  par-  Lukis,  appeared  at  London  in  1867. 
li^ent,  thinks  the  use  of  silver  is  entirely       BELL,  a  central  county  of  Texas,  ^atrt 

imaginary ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  b^  littie  river  and  its  head  streama  the  Ia<  - 

lieving  it  could  be  of  any  service.   He  condemns  lAmpasas.    It  has  an  area  of  about  85  >  ^ 

the  use  of  all  other  materials  but  copper  and  miles,  a  fine,  roUmg  sur&oe,  and  a  soil  o 

tin,  and  advises  that  contracts  for  beUs  stipuUte  ing  of  sandy  loam,  well  adapted  to  p:^*^ 

that  the  alloy  shall  consist  of  at  least  20  per  Forests  of  cotton  wood  and  live  oak  covtri 

cent  of  tin,  and  the  remainder  copper.    Three  f  of  the  land.     Pure  water  is  abumU-; 

and  a  half  to  one  is  perhaps  the  best  proportion,  tiie  climate  generally  healthy.    The  conC 

Much  interestinff  information  upon  the  qualities  formed  from  Milam  in  1860,  and  its  n  - 

of  the  alloys  and  the  forms  of  bells  is  contained  from  that  period  np  to  1868  has  beeu  ^t 

in  a  paper  recentiy  presented  by  him  to  the  six-fold.    Wheat  and  Indian  com  are  the  > 

royal  institution  of  Great  Britain.    He  regards  productions.     Value  of  real  estate  i"    * 

the  hemispherical  form  of  modem  bells  as  $696,800;  value  of  horses  and  cattle,  |1^*' 

adapted  only  for  giving  a  thin  and  poor  sound,  aggregate  value  of  taxable  proper^}  $^ -^^ 
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Capital^  Cameron.     Pop.  in  1856,  4^481,  of  his  work  on  the  **  Anatomy  of  ExpressioD," 

whom  560  were  slaveB.  which  he  had  written  in  Edinbnigh,  and  which 

BELL,  AiTDBXw.  a  deigyman  of  the  English  was  designed  to  show  the  rationale  of  those 
chnrch,  who  introdnced  into  the  Englidi  schools  muscular  movements  which  follow  and  indicate 
what  was  termed  the  system  of  mntoal  instmo-  the  excitement  of  the  varions  passions  and  emo- 
tion, bom  at  Bt  Andz^w^s,  Scotland,  in  1758,  tions.  The  work  attracted  attention,  being 
died  at  Cheltenham,  England.  Jan.  27, 1882.  Talnable  to  the  physician,  since  it  showed  how 
After  stndjfaig  in  tiie  nnivernt^  of  his  natlTB  the  eonntenanoe  often  betrays  the  nature  of  tiie 
town,  he  yisited  the  colonies  of  America,  and  disease,  and  its  yalne  to  the  painter  is  seen  in 
in  1789  went  to  India,  where  at  Madras  he  be-  the  fact  that  Wilkie  carefnlly  studied  it  while 
came  chaplain  of  Fort  6t.  George,  imd  engaged  drawing  the  human  figure,  and  Buskin  often 
to  instruct  the  orphan  military  asylum.  He  refers  to  it  in  his  criticisms.  It  is  also  interest- 
found  in  the  mission  schools  of  India  a  monito-  ing  as  having  occasioned  the  author  those  in- 
rial  system,  which  on  his  return  to  En^^and  he  vestigations  which  led  him  to  his  great  dis- 
expUuned  in  an  elaborate  treatise  and  proposed  oovery  concerning  the  nervous  system.  He 
for  adoption  into  Engliidi  schools.  The  mtem  published  in  1807  his  ^*  System  of  Operative  Bur- 
consists  in  a  division  of  the  school  into  clasBes,  gery,**  a  work,  the  practical  character  of  which 
and  of  the  classes  into  pairs.  The  2  membm  renders  it  still  usenil.  Letters  which  he  this 
of  a  pair  are  each  pupU  and  tutor  of  the  other,  year  wrote  to  his  brother  announced  his  new 
Each  class  has  a  teacher  and  assistant  teacher  doctrine  of  the  nervous  system,  but  he  did  not 
who  assist  the  tutors,  and  a  master,  the  only  publish  his  views  for  many  years.  He  sup- 
adult  member  of  the  system,  has  the  genend  ported  himself  unoonneoted  with  any  medical 
superintendence.  It  was  not,  however,  till  an  adiools  till  1811,  when  he  was  invited  to  the 
analogous  ^stom  had  been  introduced  by  the  Hunterian  schod,  and  8  years  later  he  was  ap- 
Quaker,  Joseph  Lancaster,  into  the  schools  of  the  pointed  snigeon  to  the  Middlesex  hospital,  an 
dissenters,  that  Dr.  Bell  was  authorized  by  the  institotion  which  during  the  22  years  of  his 
Anglican  church  to  employ  it  in  schools  placed  connection  with  it  he  nuised  to  the  hiehest  ro- 
under his  charge.  He  published  several  works  puto  both  by  his  striking  manner  of  kcturing 
upon  educational  subjects,  and  left  all  of  his  and  his  great  dexterity  as  an  operator.  Zealous 
fortune  for  the  endowment  of  various  schools,  in  the  practice  of  military  surgery,  he  visited 

BELL,  BrarjAMnr,  a  Scotch  surgeon,  bom  at  the  fields  of  Corunna  and  Waterloo,  immediate- 
Edinburgh,  died  near  the  beginning  of  the  ly  after  the  battles,  and  gave  his  services  to  the 
present  centuiy.  After  studying  in  the  prin-  wounded.  He  made  known  to  the  public  in 
cipal  universities  of  the  continent,  he  became  1821  his  ideas  on  the  nervous  system  in  a  paper 
one  of  the  sumons  of  the  royal  infirmary  at  in  the  ^^Philosophicfd  Transactions."  Itimme- 
Edinburgh.  He  wrote  several  professional  diately  arrested  ^e  attention  of  anatonusts 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  is  his  throughout  Europe,  some  of  whom  contested 
^  System  of  Surgery.''  with  him  the  priority  of  discovery ;  yet  it  was 

BELL,  Sib  Chablbb.  a  British  surgeon  and  ftiUy  proved  that  Dr.  Bell  had  teug)it  the  doc- 
anatomist  bom  at  Eoinburgh,  in  Nov.  1774  trine  for  many  years  to  his  pupils,  had  explain- 
died  at  Hallow  Park,  in  Worcestershire,  April  ed  it  in  a  pamphlet,  a  private  edition  only  of 
29, 1842.  He  began  his  education  in  the  Idgh  which  was  printed,  m  1810,  and  had  clearly 
school  and  universi^  of  his  native  dty,  and  stated  it  in  letters  to  his  brotiier  in  1807,  when 
pursued  his  professional  studies  under  his  elder  all  of  his  rivals  were  teaching  the  old  theory, 
brother  John,  who  was  already  distinfuished  The  principle  of  the  discovery  is  that  no  one 
as  an  anatomist  and  surgeon.  He  quickly  gave  nerve  conveys  both  motion  and  sensation,  car- 
evidence  of  his  great  talents,  was  admittedin  ries  both  the  impulses  of  volition  fix>m  the  brain 
1799  to  the  ooUege  of  surgeons,  became  at  the  and  the  impulses  of  the  senses  to  the  brain ;  but 
same  time  one  of  tiie  surgecms  to  the  royal  infim-  onthecontnuy,thenerves  workonly  inonedirec- 
ary,  and  while  still  a  youth  delivered  lectures  be-  tion,  one  portion  of  them  bearing  messages  from 
fore  100  pupils  on  the  science  of  anatomy.     He  the  body  to  the  brain,  and  the  other  portion 

fBive  particular  attention  to  dissections,  which  fiom  the  brain  or  will  to  the  body.    It  had  for- 

e  illustrated  by  many  carefbl  drawings,  some  merly  been  believed  that  both  impulses  might 

of  which  were  published,  and  he  eagerly  availed  in  some  mysterious  way  be  simultaneously  and 

himself  of  all  the  oppcurtunities  afiTorded  by  the  bannonioTuly  communicated  along  the  same 

infirmary  for  studying  pathology  and  observing  chord.    It  was  shown  by  Dr.  Bell  that  the 

the  diseased  appearances  when  bodies  were  dis-  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  likewise  divided 

sected,  and  in  many  cases  he  made  representa-  into  2  part&  which  minister  respectively  to  the 

'tions  of  the  morbid  parts  in  models.    Ambitious  fhnctions  of  motion  and  sensation ;  that  those 

of  a  larger  field  of  exertion,  and  weary  of  the  loota  which  Join  the  back  part  of  the  spinal 

dissensions  which  vexed  the  medical  school  of  marrow  are  nerves  of  feeling,  messengers  from 

Edinburgh,  he  removed  in  1806  to  London,  the  senses,  but  incapable  of  moving  the  mus- 

where  he  immediately  began  a  course  of  leo-  des,  while  those  roots  which  have  their  origin 

tures,  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Astiey  Coop-  in  the  front  column  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 

er,  Abemethy,  and  other  famous  surgeons,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  brain  are  nerves  of 

rapidly  rose  to  distinotion*    He  now  poUkhed  voluntafy  motion,  oonveying  only  the  mandates 
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of  the  wUL    He  showed  that  thongh  8  distinot  ed  to  one  of  tiie  principal  oleikfthips  in  tit 

nerves  maj  be  bomid  together  in  a  single  sheath  sapreme  coort. 

for  convenience  of  distribntion,  they  yet  per-       BELL,  Henbt,  steam  navigator,  bnm  i 
form  different  fonctions  in  the  phjsical  economy,  Torphiohen,  near  Linlithgow,  Scodand^  Apri!  I, 
and  have  their  roots  divided  at  the  Junction  1767,  died  March  14, 1830.  A  miUwriL^ht  h 
with  the  brain.    The  nerves  of  the  different  trade,  he  went  to  London  when  his  aj)pr(^u:;o> 
senses  are  connected  with  distinct  portions  of  ship  expired,  and  while  in  JSi,  Bennies  servict 
the  brain.    Such  is  the  outline  of  one  of  the  conceived  the  idea  ofpropellmg  vessels  by  ^m: 
greatest  discoveries  in  physiology,  and  which  — ^ignorant,  it  would  appear,  of  Millar's  pn>rei- 
entitles  Bell  to  a  glory  equal  to  that  of  Harvey,  neriments,  and  of  the  fact  that,  nearly  3  vej^ 
As  Harvey  annihuated  the  theory  of  the  flux  before,  Robert  Fulton  had  actually  maile  a  v-.^ 
and  reflux  of  the  blood  through  the  same  or-  oessful  practical  attempt  on  the  EuiLun  I: 
gans,  and  discovered  the  law  of  its  circulation  1811  Bell  lannched  a  boat  on  the  Clyde,  a  :.' 
tiirough  the  veins  and  arteries,  so  Bell  distin-  it  the  Oomet,  after  the  lominous  appe^roiAz 
guished  the  2  classes  and  separate  functions  of  the  heavens  during  that  year.    He  mL  \ 
tiie  nerves.    For  1^  discovery  he  received  a  steam  en^e  for  this  new  craft,  with  hb  > »: 
medal  from  the  royal  society  of  London,  in  hands,  and  the  first  trial  of  the  boat  took  /.> 
1829,  and  upon  the  accession  of  William  IV.  he  on  the  Clyde,  in  January,  1812.    Three-!j  \ 
was  invested,  in  company  with  Brewster,  Her-  power  was  successfully  applied  at  first,  sn  >^ 
schel,  and  others,  with  the  honor  of  knight-  quently  increased  to  6.    After  numertu^  a 
hood,  in  the  new  order  then  instituted.     He  periments  and  improvements,  steam  navi^'/  - 
was  offered  the  senior  chair  of  anatomy  and  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  Henry  1>^ 
surgery  in  the  London  college  of  physicians,  His  first  boat  is  preserved  in  the  miiHr.i'^ ' 
where  his  lectures  were  attended  both  by  pu-  Glasgow   university.      The    city  of  Uj.  :  ^ 
pik  and  practitioners,  and  where  he  attracted  aettled  a  small  annuity  on  him,  barely  sunc -.• 
crowds  by  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  evidence  for  his  support,  and  the  British  govenr:: 
<tf  design  in  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  not  long  ago,  gave  a  small  pension  to  his  wi. ' 
His  reputation  was  great  also  upon  the  con-  A  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  crc  a 
tinent,  and  Cuvier  expressed  his  admiration  of  on  the  rock  of  Dunglass,  a  promontory  o:  'j- 
his  abilities  and  labors.    He  published  about  Clyde,  22  miles  from  Dumbarton, 
this  time  2  essays,  "^  On  the  Nervous  Circle,*'        BELL,  James,  geographical  writer,  b>  ri:  - 
and  ^*0n  the  Eye,'*  having  reference  to  the  Jedburgh,  in  Scotland,  1769,  died  at  Gi->:' 
theory  of  a  6th  sense,  and  a  treatise  on  "  Animal  1833.    Brought  up  as  a  wenver.  he  reciivi 
Mechanics,"  for  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  ordinary  sound  education  whicn  the  ven  ; 
useful  knowledge.    Being  invited  to  take  part  est  can  claim  in  Scotland.    He  became  a  ^-' 
in  the  great  argument  published  by  the  bequest  facturer  of  cotton  goods  in  Glasgow,  an*), 
of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  he  wrote  the  ad-  an  indefatigable  student,  was  an  able  tea.  >:' 
mirable  treatise  on  *^The  Hand,"  and  he  soon  the  classics  to  young  men  preparing  t^' 
after  assis^d  Lord  Brougham  in  illnstrating  nniversity.    He  was  author  of  a  well-urr. : 
Palsy's  ** Natural  Theology."    In  1836  he  ao-  and  copious  "System  of  Popular  and  bt in- 
cepted the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  Edinburgh  Geography,"  in  6  volumes,  8vo,  which  lia^  ^  ^ 
university,  and  his  lectures  there  were  attended  repeatedly  reprinted ;  also  of  a  '^  Gazeiuc  - 
by  the  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  England  and  Wales." 
in  that  capital.     He  afterward  visited  Italy,        BELL,  John,  Scottish  traveller,  bom  &t '' 
making  many  observations,  with  which  he  en-  termony,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  1G:U.  > 
riched  a  new  edition  of  the  '*  Anatomy  of  Ex-  July  1,  1780.    At  the  age  of  28,  ho  re(t 
pression ;"  he  died  soon  after  returning  to  Eng-  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  immediately  ;: 
land.  (July,  1714)  was   induced    to  repuir  to  ■  ■ 

BELL,  George  Joseph,  a  Scotch  lawyer  and  Petersburg,  where  Peter  the  Great  rcc^ 

writer  upon  law,  born  at  Fountainbridge,  near  him  kindly,  and  allowed  him  to  be  en;::>>  ; 

Edinburgh,  March  26, 1770,  died  in  Edinburgh,  surgeon  to  an  embassy  about  to  proceed  v.^  '■■ 

Sept.  23,  1848.    His  first  legal  publication  was  sia.    Leaving  St.  Petersburg  in  July,  1*^^ ; 

a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  which,  in  did  not  readi  Ispahan,  where  the  blah 

1810,  was  enlarged  and  published  under  the  his  court,  until  March,  1717.    He  reUr-A 

title  of  **  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scot-  St.  Petersburg  on  the  last  day  of  1T1^>  ,- 

land."    The  third  edition  of  this  work,  issued  desire  of  adventure  unabated,  he  dipHrt 

in  1816,  gained  for  him  the  rare  honor  of  a  July,  1710^  attached  to  an  embassy  lo  C    ' 

vote  of  thanks  from  tiie  faculty  of  advocates,  through  Moscow,  Siberia,  and  the  great  T-' 

His  subsequent  works  on  the  law  of  Scotland  deserts,  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  not  rc^' 

are  standard  text-books  in  the  courts  of  that  Pekin  until  November,  1720 — the  jouruv; 

country,  and  are  also  referred  to  as  authorities  oupying  16  months.    He  resided  halt'  a  yc.- 

in  England  and  America.    Mr.  Bell  was  at  the  Peldn,  and  arrived  at  Moscow  early  in    - 

head  of  2  commissions  for  improving  the  ad-  1722.    The  czar  having  made  him  hi'  ^- 

ministration  of  civil  Justice  in  Scotiand,  and  physician,  he  Joined  in  the  expedition  ii->^ 

from  the  year  1821  was  professor  in  the  uni-  by  Peter  himself,  to  assist  the  ahah  of  I'*^'* 

yersity  of  Edinburgh.    In  1881  he  was  appcnnt-  in  routing  the  rebel  Afghanw,  and  return 
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with  him.    Soon  after  he  rerlrited  Soothmd,  tare  and  Cnre  of  Wonnds,"  2  vols.  8to  ;  "  The 
but  was  at  St.  Peterebnrg  in  Deo.  1787,  when,  Principles  of   Sorgerj,^'  8  yoIs.  4to.    Beside 
negotiations  for  peace  between  Rnssia  and  Tur-  these,  he  wrote  letters  on  professional  edaca- 
kejr  having  failed  Dr.  Bell  was  sent  to  Oon-  tion,  and  a  posthnmons  work  on  Italy. 
Btantinople  with  new  proposals,  and  returned  BELL,  John*,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
to  St  Petersburg  in  May,  178a,  but  finally  set-  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  18,  1797.    He  was 
tied  as  a  merchant  in  Oonstantinople,  where  he  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances, 
married  in  1746.  and  soon  after  returned  to  who  was,  however,  able  to  give  him  a  good  educa- 
Scotland,  fixing  nis  residence  on  his  estate  of  tion  at  Cumberland  college,  now  Nashville  uni- 
Antermony,  in  very  affluent  circumstances,  and  versity.   Ohoosing  the  law  as  his  profession,  he 
very  popular  from  his  benevolence  and  social-  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  settled  at 
ity.    He  did  not  publish  any  record  of  bis  wan-  Franklin,  Williamson  county,  and  was  elected  to 
derings  until  1768,  when  his  *'  Travels  in  Aeia*'  the  state  senate  in  1817,  when  only  20  years  old. 
appetmed  in  2  vols.  4to.    This  work,  which  has  He  soon  saw  his  error  in  entering  so  early  into 
passed  through  several  editions,  has  had  large  nublio  life,  and  declining  a  reflection,  devoted 
circulation  throughout  Europe  by  means  of  a  himself  for  the  next  9  years  to  his  profession. 
French  translation.  Though  not  acquainted  with  In  1826  he  became  a  candidate  for  congress 
the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  Dr.  agfunst  Felix  Grundy,  one  of  the  most  popular 
Bell  confirms  many  of  his  marvellous  relations,  men  in  the  state,  and  who  had  the  powerful 
His  own  account  of  his  residence  in  Pekin,  is  support  of  Andrew  Jackson,  then  a  candidate 
described  as  *^  one  of  the  best  and  most  inter-  for  the  presidency  against  Jonn  Quincy  Adams, 
estiuff  relations  ever  written  by  any  traveller."  Nevertheless,  after  a  most  animated  and  excited 
BELL,  John,  an  English  farmer,  remarkable  canvass  of  12  months,  Ibr.  BeU  was  elected  in 
for  his  longevity,  born  in  1747^  died  at  Hex-  1827|  by  1,000  minority.    By  successive  elec- 
ham,  county  of  Northumberland,  in  1867.    He  tions,  he  continued  a  member  of  the  house  of 
was  below  the  middle  size,  slender  and  wiry-  representatives  for  14  years.    He  entered  con- 
lookiug,  and  was    distinguished   during   the  gress  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
whole  course  of  his  life  for  his  temperance,  strongly  opposed  to   the  protective   system, 
frugality,  and  industry.    He  married  in  early  against  which  he  made  a  speech  in  1882.    Sub- 
life,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  8  chil-  sequent  investigation  and  reflection  induced  him 
dren  (2  had  died),  41  grandchildren,  60  great-  to  change  his  opinions  on  that  subject,  and  he  has 
grandchildren,  and  2  great-great-grandchildren,  ever  since  remained  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
B£LL,  John,  Scottish  surgeon,  bom  at  Edin-  policy  of  protecting  American  industry.  Though 
burgh.  May  12. 1763,  died  at  Rome,  April  15.  opposed  to  the  appropriation  of  money  by  the 
1820,  studied  for  his  profession  at  the  medicai  general  government  for  roads  and  canals  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city.    On  taking  his  diplo-  states,  except  in  the  case  of  some  great  road  for 
ma  and  commencing  practice,  he  opened  a  pri-  mihtiury  purposes  like  the  Pacific  railroad,  he 
vate  school  of  anatomy,  and  gave  lectures  with  has  always  &vored  the  policy  of  improving  the 
the  view  of  inculcating  the  necessity  of  a  Imowl-  great  rivers  and  lake  harbors.    With  all  his  ad- 
edge  of    anatomy  on   surgical  practitioners.  mirationforMr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  BeU  decidedly  op- 
At  this  time,  incredible  and  inconsistent  as  it  posed  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  nuUifica- 
may  now  appear,  anatomy  was  very  imperfectiy  tion,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
studied  by  surgeons,  although  it  formed  part  committee  of  the  house  witi^  special  reference 
of    the   physician's    preparatory  professional  to  the  questions  connected  with  that  subject 
studiesL    I^rivate  teacning  and  private  dineo-  which  might  have  to  be  considered  and  report- 
tions  were  also  novelties,  and  Mr.  Bell's  ideas  ed  on.    For  10  years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
gave  great  offence  to  the  established  Gamidiels,  committee  on  Indian  affiurs.    He  was  in  favor 
who  considered  them  innovations  and  a  slur  of  a  United  States  bank,  though  he  voted  against 
upon  their  competency.    Notwithstanding  an  the  bill  for  its  recharter  in  1882,  because  he 
active  opposition,  his  merits  secured  him  a  believed  that  the  subject  was  brought  up  at 
large  claas  of  puptk,  and  enabled  him  to  Intro-  that  time^  4  years  before  the  expiration  of  the 
duco  his  own  enlarged  views  of  professional  old  charter,  merely  to  defeat  Gen.  Jackson  in 
rcqairements  to  public  notice.    His  career  as  8  the  ensuing  presidential  election ;  and  because 
bencher  was,  however,  cut  short  by  the  deter-  he  was  convinced  the  president  would  veto  the 
xdned  oppcsition  of  his  rivds,  who  managed  bill,  which  proved  to  be  the  case.    He  protested 
x>  exclnae  him  and  his  class  from  the  public  against  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  refhsed 
nfirmary,  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  vote  for  a  resolution  approving  that  measure. 
o  practise  gratuitously  for  the  benefit  of  the  This  refosal  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
»oor^  taking  advantage  of  the  field  thus  open  the  subsequent  breach  between  himself  and 
o  faim  to  instruct  his  pupils.    On  this,  he  gave  President  Jackson  and  the  democratic  party, 
ip  his  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  ad-  and  finally  to  his  cooperation  with  the  whigs. 
ressod  himself  to  private  practice  only.    He  This  chaise  of  party  relations  was  mudi  acccl- 
asscd   the  last  8  years  of  his  life  in  Italy  for  erated  by  his  election  to  the  speakership  of 
le  benefit  of  his  health.    His  works  were :  the  house  of  representatives  in  1884.    In  June 
Anatoiny,"  afterward  completed  by  his  bro-  of  that  year,  the  speaker,  Mr.  Stevenson,  resign- 
ler.  Sir  Charles  Bell ;  '*  Discourses  on  the  Na*  ed  the  chair  upon  being  nominated  minister  to 
TOL.  m. — 7 
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Great  Britjun,  and  Mr.  Bell  was  elected  to  bqo-  was  aocordingly  elected,  and  Mr.  Bell  remal 

ceed  bim  in  opposition  to  James  K.  Polk,  after-  in  Yoluntarj  retirement  until  called  by  the  pejjk 

ward  president  of  the  United  States,  who  was  of  his  oonntj,  in  1847,  to  represent  tlieui  in  :.t 

the  candidate  of  the  administration  and  of  the  state  senate ;  in  which  year,  on  the  oecurreiv 

democratic  party.    Mr.  Bell  was  supported  by  of  a  vacancy,  he  was  elected  to  the  Uaiteil  .^'ar 

^e  whigs  and  by  a  portion  of  the  democratic  senate,  to  which  he  was  reelected  in  IbOo  t : 

party  who  were  opposed  to  the  intended  nomi*  his  present  term  of  service,  which  will  ei  r. 

nation  of  Martin  Van  Buren  asi  successor  to  March  4, 185 9. —In  the  senate  Mr.  Bell  ha^^ 

President  Jackson.    The  principal  ground  of  fastly  opposed  the  policy  of  annexing  M 

Mr.  Bellas  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  his  and  other  Spanish- American  states  to  lb 

strong  disapproval  of  the  system  of  removals  He  was  in  lavor  of  the  compromise  meis^r- 

from  subonlinate  offices  for  merelv  political  1850,  but  desired  to  see  the  issues  then  r 

reasons — a  system  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  fully  settled  at  the  time  by  the  division  of  T 

zealously  promoted  in  the  party  conflicts  of  the  into  states,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  a:  :;i. 

state  of  Kew  York,  and  which  it  was  supposed  tion,  because  he  apprehended,  wheije\cr  .. 

he  intended  to  carry  out  to  its  full  extent  in  the  question  came  up,  the  harmony  of  tiie  'u. 

administration  of  the  federal  government.  The  might  be  again  disturbed.    In  1854,  vli^r. 

tendencies  of  such  a  use  of  executive  patron-  Nebraska  bill  was  presented  to  the  son .:  .1 

age  had  been  vividly  portrayed  by  Mr.  Bell  in  Bell  protested  against  its  passing,  as  a  viuiy  : 

a  speech  in  the  house  on  the  freedom  of  elco-  the  Missouri  compact,  as  unsettling  the  pri: 

tions ;  and  he  had  made  repeated,  though  inefiec-  established  by  the  compromise  of  l^^o*).  a:. 

tual,  efiforts  in  successive  congresses  to  procure  reopening  a  sectional  controversy  whicii :  , 

the  enactment  oflaws  calculated  to  check  the  pol-  imperil  the  peace  and  safety  of  thennin. 

icy.    The  final  separation  between  Mr.  Bell  and  the  controversy  on  the  admission  of  K.:  * 

Gen.Jackson  took  place  in  1835,  when  Mr.  Bell  March,  1858,  Mr.  BcU  took  decided  J 

declared  himself  in  favor  of  Judge  White  for  the  against  the  so-called  Lecompton  cou-^^* 

Presidency,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  and  made  an  elaborate  speech,  chiir-'ii::: 

Fp  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  opposition  that  measure  tended  directly  to  the  ovo-: 

in  Tennessee  to  Gen.  Jackson^s  administration,  of  the  union. 

and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  his  personal        BELL,  John,  British  sculptor,  born  n  >  * 

and  political  influence  could  not  fail  to  subdue  folk  in  1800.     After  having  folloTved  i.-. : 

the  opposition  raised  by  Judge  White  and  his  tine  of  the  antique  school,  as  it  is  < .  ^ 

friends.    The  whole  force  of  the  admin istra-  devotodhimsolf  to  subjects  from  the  S<t:' 

tion,  and   of  Jackson's   personal    popularity,  and  from  modern  literature.    Tlicnoe  (> 

was  exerted  to  this  end.    But  Judge  White  **  John  the  Baptist,  ""David  with  the  ^li 

carried  the  state  by  a  large  miyority ;  Mr.  Bell  "  Madonna  and  Child,"  &o.    For  the  uc^ 

was  reelected  to  congress  from  the  Ilermitage  of  parliament,  Mr.  Bell  has  executed  li 

district  itself  by  as  great  a  vote  as  ever;  and  an  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  Lord  Falkl.: 

impulse  was  given  to  the  political  character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolo.    Mr.  Bell  has  w    - 

Tennessee  which  arrayed  it  in  opposition  to  the  good  deal  for  decorative  manufacturers, 
democracy  during  the  four  succeeding   presi-        BELL,  Lutiikb  Y.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  iii  ' 

dential  elections  of  1840-'44-'48-'52.     AVhen  can  physician,  born  at  Chester,  N.  H,  I' 

the  reception  of  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  1806,  son  of  the  late  Gov.  Samuel  B^l '  • 

slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia  was  agitated  state.    lie  entered  Bowdoin  college  jv.  *. 

in  the  house  of  representatives  in  1836,  3ir.  of  12,  and  graduated  with  disUuciion  ii  ' 

Bell  alone  of  the  Tennessee  delegation  favored  before  he  had  completed  his  16th  ycixr.  i' 

their  reception,  and  though  assailed  at  home,  menced  the  study  of  medicine  witliaiul" 

was  sustained  by  the  people.  And  subsequently,  ther  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  row: 

in  1838,  when  Atherton's  resolutions  were  intro-  degree  from  the  Ilanover  medical  soli  - 

duced,  proposing  to  receive  and  lay  these  peti-  yet  under  20,  and  commenced  practice  :r 

tions  on  the  table,  he  maintained  his  consistency  York.    His  friends  afterward  nrjied  hi^ ;  '^ 

by  voting  in  the  negative,  in  order  that  they  to  New  Ilampsliiro  and  he  establisheri : 

might  be  referred  and  reported  upon.    WTien  in  his  native  town.    He  soon  achieve^!' 

President  Harrison  formed  his  administration  tion,  particularly  in  surgery.     One  of ' ;  - 

in  1841,  he  invited  Mr.  Bell  to  accept  the  war  lier  operations,  the  amputation  of  the  ^ 

department^  which  he  did.    With  the  rest  of  was  performed,  in  default  of  any  other :.  " 

the  cabinet,  Mr.  Webster  only  excepted,  he  ble  instruments,  with   the  patient's  ra:  < 

resigned  office  on  the  separation  of  President  tenor  saw,  and  a  darning  needle  for  a  t< 

Tyler  from  the  whig  party,  in  the  autumn  of  that  lum,  and  the  patient  had  a  speed v  ro 

year.    The  whig  miyority  in  the  next  Tennessee  Dr.  Bell  early  acquired  reputation  from  !> 

legislature  which  met  after  his  withdrawal  from  ity  as  a  writer  on  medical  snl^'ects.  Fo:  - ;  ; 

the  cabinet  offered  him  the  office  of  United  in  succession,  while  still  under  80  year?  ■'  - 

States  senator,  which,  however,  he  declined  in  he  won  the  Cambridge  Boylston  i»ri/A  - 

favor  of  Ephraim  H.  Foster,  who  had  rendered  by  medical  essays  of  such  merit,  that  iK- ; 

services  to  the  whig   party  which  Mr.  Bell  form  a  part  of  the  standard  medical  U>''- 

thought  deserving  that  recognition.   Mr.  Foster  of  the  country.    It  was  about  this  pt;n 
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the  soooesB  of  the  state  lunatic  hoepital  at  aoter,  and  thongb  he  has  written  many  oriti- 
Worcester,  Mass.,  began  to  attract  the  atten-  cisms  he  has  made  few  enemies. 
tiun  of  the  philanthropic  in  New  Hampshire  to  BELL,  Samxikl,  an  American  statesman, 
the  neoessitj  of  a  similar  institution  in  their  bom  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,   Feb.  0,  1770, 
own  state.    Dr.  Bell  devoted   himself  with  died  at  Ohester,  Dec.  28, 1850.    He  passed  his 
great  zeal  to  the  promotion  of  this  enterprise,  boyhood  upon  his  father's  farm,  graduated  at 
Twice  he  was  elected  to  the  lefl;i8lature  for  the  Dartmouth  college  in  1798,  and  was  admitted 
defence  of  his  fitvorite  plan,  but,  though  his  to  practise  law  in  1796.    He  rapidly  achieved 
efforts  were  not  immediately  successful,  the  distinction  in  his  profession,  ana  in  1804  was 
ahility  he  had  displayed  in  .the  discussion  of  elected  a  representative  to  the  state  leg^ature, 
the  subject,  led  to  his  election,  entirely  without  an  office  to  which  he  was  twice  reelected ;  and 
his  knowled^  to  tiie  superintendency  of  the  during  his  last  2  terms  he  held  the  position  of 
McLean  insane  asylum,  at  Oharlestown,  Mass.  speaker  of  the  house.    He  declined  the  attor- 
Heentereduponhisdutiesin  Jan.  1887,  and  for  ney-generalship  in  1807,  after  which  he  was 
nearly  20  years  conducted  the  institution  with  succeissively  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  and 
rare  ability  and  success.    In  1845,  the  trustees  of  the  executive  coundl,  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
of  the  Butler  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Provi-  oourt|  and  in  1819  governor  of  the  state.    To 
donee,  B.  I.,  procured  his  services  to  visit  the  latter  office  he  was  rejected  4  times  in 
Europe,  and  ascertain  what  improvements  had  succession,  till  in  1823  he  was  elected  to  the 
there  been  made  in  the  construction  and  venti-  senate  of  the  United  States,  an  office  to  which 
lation  of  insane  hospitals.    His  absence  of  only  he  was  also  reelected.    He  retired  from  public 
three  months  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  work  life  upon  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  in 
assigned  him,  and  on  arriving  at  New  York,  1885,  and  upon  a  farm  in  Ohester  devoted  him- 
ho  had  already  completed  plans  for  the  con-  self  to  rural  and  literary  pursuits,  and  enjoyed 
straction  of  a  hospital,  which,  for  its  size,  has  the  society  of  his  family  and  friends, 
no  superior  in  the  country  in  its  adaptation.  BELL,*  Thomas,  an  llngli^  naturalist,  bom 
Within  the  last  few  years,  Dr.  Bell  has  mingled  at  Poole^  in  Dorsetshire,  Oct  11,  1792.    His 
somewhat  in  politicsJ  life.    He  has  been  one  of  favorite  study  from  boyhood  was  natural  his- 
the  executive  council  of  Massachusetts ;  a  mem-  tory.  and  at  an  early  age  he  became  a  member 
ber  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1862 ;  of  tne  London  college  of  surgeons,  and  of  the 
the  nominee  of  his  party  for  congress,  and  for  Linnssan  society.    In  1817  he  beg^  a  course 
;he  governorship.     In  1856  he  resigned  his  of  lectures  in  Guy's  hospital,  where  he  had 
position   as   superintendent   of    the   McLean  been  for  8  years  a  student,  and  where  he  has  con- 
isylum.  tinned  to  lecture  either  upon  natural  history  or 
BELL,  RoBBBT,  an  Irish  man  of  letters,  bom  comparative  anatomy  to  the  present  time.    He 
it  Cork,  Jan.  10, 1800.    After  receiving  his  edu-  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Zoological  Jour- 
ration  at  Dublin^  he  followed  successively  a  naL*' and  one  of  the  earliest  fellows  of  tiiegeolog- 
nilitary  and  a  civil  career,  but  quickly  aban-  ical  and  zoological  societies.    In  1827  he  com- 
loned  both  for  literary  occupations.    He  pub-  municated  to  the  ^'  Philosophical  Transactions  " 
ished  articles  in  a  Dublin  magazine,  and  wrote  a  paper  on  the  use  of  the  submaxillary  gland  in 
\  comedies,  the  ^*  Double  Disguise,"  and  "  Com-  the  genus  eroeodilus,  suggesting  that  the  gland 
c  Lectures,'*  which  were  successfully  produced  being  odoriferous  had  the  emd  of  attracting 
ipon  the  stage.    He  went  to  London,  where  he  towud  it  smaJl  fish,  which  became  the  animal's 
;ontributed  a  series  of  ^^  Beminisoences"  to  the  prey.    The  next  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
^  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  wrote  for  the  of  the  royal  society,  and  in  1886  he  became 
^oekly  ^'  Atlas,"  which  was  one  of  the  chief  min-  professor  of  zoology  in  King's  college.    He  was 
fled  literary  and  political  Journals  publi^ed  in  a  long  time  secretary  of  the  royal  society,  and 
^udon.    One  of  his  articles  in  the  latter  paper  has  Men  president  of  tiie  Linnsean  society  since 
lavlDg  provoked  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  bnng  a  1858,  and  of  the  Ray  society  from  its  establish- 
liit  against  him,  he  conducted  his  own  defence,  ment.    He  has  written  largely  upon  his  &vor- 
lid  was  acquitted.    He  wrote,  for  Lardner's  ite   science,  having  published,  beside   many 
Cabinet  Oyclopaedia,"  the  '*  Mistory  of  Bus-  papers  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
:i,''  and  the  ^^ Lives  of  the  English  Poets;"  histories  of  British  quadrupeds  and  reptiles,  and 
111  he  was  the  author  of  the  last  volume  both  treatises  on  the  teatudinata^  and  on  the  British 
:*  Soathey's  **  Naval  History  of  England,"  and  stalk-eyed  enjutacea. 

'  Mackintosh's  *' History  of  England."    He  BELL   ROOK,  or  Inch  Oafb,  a  dangerous 

unded  in  1840,  in  connection  with  Bulwer  reef  of  rocks  in  the  German  ocean,  off  tiie  E. 

id    Lardner,  the  *^ Monthly   Ohronidi^"  to  coast  of  Scotland,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 

hich  he  was  a  principal  contributor.    He  has  of  the  river  Tay ;  lat  66°  26'  N.,  long.  2^  28' 

ritten  several  theatrical  pieces,  among  which  W.    During  high  tide  it  is  entirely  covered 

e    ^^  Marriage,"  '*  Mothers   and  Daughters,"  by  the  sea.    The  reef  is  about  850  yards  in 

d  ^'  Tcnaper,"  and  has  also  published  a  ^life  length,  and  110  in  breadth.    A  light-house  is 

Canning/'  '^Outlines  of  Ohma,"  *^ Memorials  erected  upon  it.    The  light  is  108  feet  above 

tlie  Civil  War,"  *^  Wayside  Pictures  through  the  medium  level  of  the  sea.    A  bright  and 

ance,  Belgium,  and  HoUand,"  and  the  ^^Lad-  red  light  are  exhibited  every  four   minutes, 

r  of  Gold."    Mr.  Bell  is  of  an  amiable  char-  Upon  the  rock  there  are  also  2  beUS|  which  in 
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thick  foggy  weatber  are  toUed  by  maobinery  be  a  powerfbl  remedy  in  neiroos  diseases,  m- 

nigbt  and  day,  at  intenrals  of  bfdf  a  minute,  ralgia,  hooping'<K>agh,   paralyas,  rheumati  ^ 

Prior  to  the  erection  of  these  bells  this  rock  and  many  other  diseases.    By  ue  homa^n 

was  the  cause  of  many  shipwrecks.  thists  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  preTentive  mr  i 

BELL  TOWN,  a  large  town  on  the  Oameroons  cine  to  attacks  of  scarlatina.    It  has  a  power: . 

river,  in  Guinea.    It  is  the  residence  of  a  nA-  effect  upon  the  eye,  a  few  drops  causioi!  ciy 

tive  chief^  and  is  accessible  by  merchant  vesselfl,  tation  of  the  pcmil,  a  property  whioh  render- :: 

which  anchor  in  the  Cameroons  river,  dose  to  a  highly  nseM  application  previoas  to  tj 

the  town.    The  booses  are  regularly  and  neatly  operation  for  the  cataract    Dilndiation  n^^.i. 

built  of  bamboo.  comes  on  in  about  an  hour;  and  increases '  - 

BELLAO,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Haute-  8  or  4  houra^  after  which  it  contumes  for  a  L 

Belle,  Vienne,  France ;  pop.  4,000.    It  has  tan-  or  two.    It  is  also  applied  in  oases  of  inlkL  r. 

yards,  paper-mills,  and  a  foundery,  doth,  linen,  tion  of  the  iris  and  opacity  of  the  cr}>ta .:. 

and  hat  manufactories.  lens.    The  poisonous  effects  of  the  plant  ^  -. 

BEIliADONNA,  literally,  beautifbl  lady,  a  taken  by  mbtake,  which  is  not  an  iinc«>iL .. 

name  given  to  several  different  plants,  as  to  the  occurrence  where  it  grows  wild,  are  de^ :  - 

atriplex  hortensis^  amaryllis  belladonna^  and  the  as  very  distressing  and  terrible.    Tbc j  t.  .- 

atropa  belladonna.    The  amaryllis  is  a  lily  of  mence  in  about  half  an  hour;  but  when  tL. . 

great   beauty   and   blushing   appearance.     It  kali  is  teken,  in  fifteen  minutes.    Tbc  t:/- 

grows  wild  at  the  Cape  of  Gooa  Hope,  and  is  becomes  dry  and  parched,  the  power  of  ^s> 

well  known  in  cultivated  gardens  in  England  lowing  is  lost,  nausea  and  ineffectnal  attiir 

and  France.    The  name  is  also  in  common  use  to  vomit  succeed,  the  sight  becomes  diu..  i' 

for  the  medidnal  extract  of  the  atropa,  and  in  the  sufferer  is  thrown  into  a  condition  of  ^t:' 

the  pharmacopoeias  for  the  leaves,  and  also  for  go   and   delirium   like   that  of  intoxici: 

the   root  and  leaves,  from  which  the  extract  making  wild  gestures,  and  uttering  sb  r/^ 

ia  obtfuned.     This  is  a   plant   of  uie  a?^  laughter,  and  at  last  falling  into  a  state  of 

$^aee<B  fiunily,  the  qualities  criT  which  are  better  argy.    The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  dilated  an!  •  : 

described  by  the  name  of  Atropa,  one  of  tbe  less,  the  face  red  and  swollen,  and  the  i. 

Fates,  whose  ofiSoe  was  to  clip  the  thread  of  and  Jaws  spasmodically  i^ected.     Th^  - 

life,  than  by  the  specific  name  of  belladonna^  effectual  antidote  is  the  speedy  use  of  th>'  ^' 

notwithstanding  from  it  the  Italians  extracted  ach-pump  or  emetics,  followed  by  pur:  ' 

a  cosmetic  for  preserving  the  freshness  of  the  and   injection.    The  infusion  of  galls  i^ 

skin.    It  is  known  by  3ie  common  name  of  recommended,  and  lime-water  or  the  a - 

deadly  nightshade.    In  England,  Germany,  and  solutions  are  said  to  render  the  poisono::^:- 

northem  France,  it   is   met  with   in  shady  ter  remaining  in  the  stomach  inert 
places  along  the  sides  of  the  walls,  flowering  in        BELLAMONT,  Riohabd,  earl  of,  roy>l  -' 

June  and  July,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  Septem-  ernor   of  New  York  and  Massachu- •  • 

ber.    In  this  country  it  is  successfully  cidtiva^  wliich  offices  he  was  appointed  in  M:\v 

ted  in  gardens.    It  grows  from  8  to  4  feet  in  but  did  not  arrive  in  New  York  trn*  ' 

height,  with  straight  and  strong  stems.    The  1698.    He  died  in  New  York,  March  I 

leaves,  of  oval  shape  and  pointed,  are  in  pairs  He  went  from  New  York  to  Boston  i^ - 

of  unequal  size;  the  flowers  are  large,  bell-  1699,  and  was  received  by  20  con]p:i|^^ 

ahaped,  and  of  a  dull  violet*brown  color.    The  soldiers  and  a  vast  concourse  of  pt^r ' 

fruit  resembles  a  cherry,  for  which  it  is  some-  took  every  means  to  ingratiate  hiiu-^>^ 

times  misteken  by  children,  with  fatal  conse-  the  people,  and  one  of  his  biographic^  ^. 

quencea :  it  contains  numerous  seeds,  and  yields  this  means  he  obtained  a  larger  salary 

a  violet-colored  juice,  of  sweetish  taste.    All  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been  able  : 

parte  of  the  plant  are  highly  poisonous.    The  Though  but  14  months  in  tho   colony. 

leaves  are  most  usually  employed  for  the  ex-  grants  made  to  him  were  £1,875.    Vi^'^  ^ 

traction  of  the  alkaloid  principle,  though  the  istration  was  uneventful,  his  time  havi:.' 

root  and  berries  also  yield  it  to  alcohol  and  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  the  pirates  \\ 

water.    For  description  of  this  substance,  see  fested  the  coast,  one  of  whom,  tho  no: ' 

Atbopia.    The  Juicy  extract  of  the  leaves  ex-  Eidd,  he  secured  and  sent  to  England  in  - 

pressed  by  trituration,  and  mixed  with  water.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  ho  ret^.r:. 

18  the  common  medicinal  preparation,  known  New  York,  where  he  contracted  tho  di^  »; 

by  the  name  of  belladonna  in  this  country;  by  which  he  died.    Hutehinson  speaks  of  i; 

the  Dublin  medical  college  the  root  is  also  used  mont  as  being  a  hypocrite  in  a  pretended  - 

for  the  preparation.    This  extract  is  preferred  tion  to  religion.    It  appears^  howevor.  • 
to  the  alkali  on  account  of  the  dangerously    while  living  at  Fort  George,  in  New  \ '  - 
powerfbl  properties  of  the  latter.    It  is  estima-    passed  much  time  in  meditetion  and  co^ " 
ted  that  one  hundred  weight  of  fresh  leaves  will    for  his  youthful  excesses.    He  was  aco*  ir  r 

Celd  from  four  to  six  pounds  of  extract.    It  baa    to  America  by  his  countess.     New  llai^ 
«n  employed  in  medicine  from  early  times,    he  does  not  appear  to  have  yisited,  tli:  - 
the  leaves  themselves  being  applied  to  heal    was  one  of  his  governments, 
tumors  and  ulcers.    At  present  it  is  adminis-        BELLAMY,    Mbs.   Geobob    At^'.J- 
tared  intomaUy  in  preference,  and  is  found  to    actress,  born  in  London,  April  23, 17^^: ' 
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at  Ediobnrgh,  Feb.  16,  1768.    Her  mother,  jr^ars  he  educated  nnmbers  of  attaohed  pupils 

who  had  b^  Lord  Tjrawley^B  mistress,  mar-  m  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  ministry, 

ried  Capt.  BeUamy,  who  abandoned  her  on  the  Several  sermons  and  treatises  were  {published 

birth  of  this  child,  which  was   bom   some  by  him  from  1750  to  1762,  which,  in  1811, 

months  too  soon  to  claim  consanguinity  with  were  collected  in  8  volumes,  with  a  sketch  of 

hiuL    She  was  educated  at  a  convent  in  Bou-  his  life.    His  system  of  divinity  coincides  gen* 

logne,  from  the  age  of  4  to  11,  when  she  re-  erally  with  that  of  President  Edwards,  with 

turned  to  England    Lord  Tyrawley,  her  actual  whom  he  was  inticnate. 
&the^  took  notice  of  her,  gave  her  a  house       BELLAMY,  Saxitel,  a  noted  pirate,  was 

near  London,  and  introduoed  her  to  his  own  wrecked  in  his  ship,  the  Whidah,  of  28  guns 

gay  friends,  whose  conversation  and  example  and  180  men,  off  Wellfleet,  on  Oape  Ck)d,  in 

vitiated  her  mind.    When  Lord  IVrawley  went  April  1717,   after  having   captured   several 

on  an  embassy  to  Russia,  he  left  her  under  the  vessels  on  the  coast.     Only  1  Indian  and  1 

protection  of  a  lady  of  rank,  with  an  annuity  Englishman  escaped  of  his  crew.    Six  of  the 

of  £100,  80  long  as  she  held  no  intercourse  pirates,  who  had  been  run  ashore  when  drunk 

with  her  mother,  who  had  seriously  offended  a  few  days  previous,  by  the  captain  of  a  cap- 

him.    Having  gone  to  reside  with  her  mother,  tured  vessel,  were  hung  in  Boston  in  Nov. 

she  lost  her  annuity,  and  was  renounced  by  her  1717. 

father.    Having  derived  ai^  inclination  for  the       BELLARMIN  ^Bslulbkino  Bobibto),  osiv 

stage  fVom  her  mother,  who  was  an  actress,  dinaLbom  of  a  noble  family  at  Monte  Pnlciano^ 

she  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Rich,  manager  of  near  Florence,  Oct  5, 1542,  died  at  Rome,  Sept. 

Covent  Garden  theatre,  who,  on  hearing  her  17,1621.   He  was  the  nephew  of  Pope  Marcellus 

recite  some  passages  in  Othello,  engaged  her  H.,  and  manifested  the  bright  promise  of  his  fu- 

os  a  performer.     At  this  time  she  was  14^  ture  greatness  in  childhood.    It  is  said  that  onoe^ 

with  a  good  figure,  fine  voice,  graceful  action,  when  his  mother  took  him  to  a  church  oma- 

lively  spirits,  and   handsome  face.    She  ap-  mented  with  paintinss,  representing  the  fathers 

peared  as  Monimia,  in  the  tragedy  of  '*  The  and  doctors  of  the  church,  he  excMmed,  '^  One 

Orphan,"  and  her  performance  during  8  acts  day  I  shall  be  one  of  these.''    Great  care  was 

was  dull  and  spiritless.    In  the  4th  act  (to  use  taken  with  his  early  education,  and   at  16 

her  own  words)  she  ^^  biased  out  at  once  in  he  entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits.     For 

meridian  splendor."    From  that  time  her  pro-  several  years  he  was  occupied  chiefly  with 

f^ional  career  was  brilUant.    In  1759,  when  study  and  instruction.    The  celebrated  St.  Frax^ 

Dodsley's  "  Gleone'' was  produced,  Dr.  Johnson  ois  Borgia,    formerly  duke    of  Candia,  who 

attended^  and  wrote  to  Biennet  Langton  that  it  succeeded  Laynez  as   ^neral,  sent  him   to 

*^^  was  well  acted  by  all  the  company,  but  Bellamy  •Louvain,  to    labor   against  the  extension  of 

left  nothing  to  be  denred."    After  many  alter-  Protestantism,  by  preaching  and  teaching  the- 

nations  of  fortune,  a  free  benefit,  given  her  by  ology.    From  this  time,  he  became  the  most 

the  players,  in  1785,  took  her  out  of  prison,  powerful  and  celebrated  champion  and  contro- 

to  wnioh  i^e  was  remanded,  for  debt,  in  the  versial  writer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

following  year.  She  died  in  want.  She  pubhsh-  Sixtus  V.  sent  him  with  his  legate  to  France, 

ed  an  ^^  Apology  for  her  Life,"  in  6  volumes.  during  the  wars  of  the  league,  and  after  his 

BELLAj£T,JAOOBim,  a  poet  of  Holland,  bom  recall  he  was  employed  in  different  offices  at 

at  Flushing,  Kov.  12,  1767,  died  March  11,  Rome.     Clement  VIH.  decorated  him  with 

1786.    He  was  bred  in  the  trade  of  a  baker,  the  Roman  purple  in  1599.    During  his  brU- 

but  his  patriotic  productions  were  so  much  ad-  liant  career  as  the  first  theologian  of  the  church, 

mired  that  he  was  placed  by  a  company  of  gen-  and  as  cardinal,  Bellarmin  continued  to  live 

tlemen  at  Utrecht,  for  education  and  to  be  pro-  a  most  simple,  strict  and  ascetic  life.    In  1602 

vided  for  in  the  diurch ;  his  genius,  however,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Capua,  where  he 

led  him  to  continued  poetical  composition,  im-  resided  and  administered  that  see  for  a  few 

aginative  and   amatory.     The  Vaderlandaehe  years,  after  which  he  resigned  it,  and  remained 

Otxangen  were  collected  and  published  in  1766.  at  Rome  during  the  last  15  years  of  his  life. 

BELLAMY,  Joseps,  D.  B.,  a  celebrated  di-  wholly  devoted  to  hia  duties  aa  cardinal,  and 

vine  of  New  England,  bom   in  1719,  died  to  the  study  of  theology.     At  the  condave 

March  6, 1790.    He  graduated  at  Yale  college  which  followed  the  death  of  Clement  VIH.,  he 

in   1785,  and  waa  ordained  at  Bethlehem,  m  was  a  candidate  for  the  tiara,  and,  at  the  sub- 

Woodbury,  Ct,  in  1740.    He  remained  in  stu-  sequent  conclave  after  the  short  reign  of  Leo 

dions  retirement  until  the  fiunons  revival  of  XL,  came  within  a  few  votes  of  the  number 

1742,  when,  leaving  lus  charge,  he  began,  in  requisite  for  an  election.    He  exerted  himself 

the  manner  of  the  time,  a  constant  and  exten-  however,  to  prevent  it,  and  Cardinal  Aldo- 

sive  oourse  of  preaching.    A  more  than  ordi-  brandini  did  tne  same,  on  the  ground  that  the 

narj  share  of  controversial  learning,  direct  electionof  a  Jesuit  would  offend  the  sovereigns. 

conviction,    a   ready  delivery,  and   powerful  Cardinal  Bellarmin  remained,  however,  dur- 

voice,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  this  office.   After  ing  his  life,  the  most  esteemed  counsellor  of 

the  religious  interest  hsd  passed  over,  he  re-  the  popes,  and  the  ruling  qiirit  of  the  college 

turned  to  his  parish  and  established  a  school  of  carainals^ 

of  theological  instraodon,  in  which  for  nway       BELLATRIZythesameof  thesmaUer 
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2  bright  stars  in  the  shoulder  of  Orion.    It  is  Biclle-Islb  is  an  island  off  the  N.  £.  t^^^-r 

of  the  second  magnitade.    The  name,  Warrior-  Kewfonndland,  near  the  entrance  to  )Vl 

ess,  is  indicative  of  the  supposed  qualities  of  bay. 
the  spirit  anunating  the  star.  BELLE-ISLE-EN-MER,  an  island  in  tl.  > 

BEIjLAY,  Joachim  du,  a  French  poet,  canon  of  Biscay  on  the  west  coast  of  Fraiue.  a  j 

of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  bom  near  Angers,  in  north-west  of  the  month  of  the  I/)ire, »)    ^ 

1624,  died  Jan.  1,  1560.    He  was  a  favorite  ment of  Morbihan,  8  ms.  8.  of  Qnibemnn. 

with  Francis  I.,  with  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  It  is  of  an  oblong  form ;  length,  about  1 1 1  v 

with  Henry  n.    Though  a  priest,  the  license  of  breadth,  6  miles.    Its  surface  is  about  lt> ; 

the  times  aUowed  him  to  devote  himself  to  a  lady  above  the  sea,  and  treeless.  The  island  i^ ; 

named  Olive,  on  whom  he  wrote  a  collection  of  for  its  fine  breed  of  draught  horses.   I.. 

115  sonnets,  beiiring  her  name,  which  he  called  several  druidical  monuments.    Pop.  10,»  j  > 
his  canticles.    They  were  very  successful.    Du        BELLE NDEN,  Sib  John,  a  Scotch  -  v 

Bellay  was  called  the  French  Ovid;  and  when  man,  bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  Va\  -: 

afterward  he  published  183  sonnets  entitled  tury,  died  in  1577.    The  name  of  his  laL, 

Begrets^  and  47  on  the  antiquities  of  Home,  the  also  spelled  Ballonden  and  Bannatyne.   . 

public  admiration  extended  across  the  channel,  fact  that  he  was  a  doctor  of  the  S>>:: 

and  was  shared  by  the  English  Spenser.    Uis  makes  it  probable  that   he  was  ednci'<;: 

contemporary  Ronsard  beiug  known  as   the  France.  When  the  earl  of  Angus,  prime  n;  ■ 

prince  de  Vode^  Da  Bellay  was  spoken  of  as  the  of  Scotland,  was  atlointed  in  1528,  1> 

prince  du  ionnet  was  one  of  the  few  who  adhered  faitht 

BELLE,  JsAjf  FsANQois  Joseph  de,  a  French  him,  and  he  drew  up  the  defence,  on  tlie 

general,  bom  at  Voreppe,  May  27,  1767,  died  taken  in  which  the  attainder  was  afttrw:." 

in  St.  Domingo  in  June,  1802.    He  was  made  versed.    He  received  the  honor  of  kuLL: 

general  in  1795 ;  was  in  the  Italian  campaign  in  1547,  when  he  was  made  lord  of  h'^ 

of  1799,  and  on  the  fatal  day  of  Novi,  when,  and  director  of  the  chancery,  and  upon : 

Joubert  having  fallen,  the  French  army  was  rivalof  Queen  Mary  in  Scotland  in  1501  U" 

forced  to  retreat,  he  directed  the  artillery.    In  appointed  one  of  the  privy  council.    A  z^ 

1801  he  was  in  the  army  which  sailed  under  Catholic,  he  was  one  of  thpse  who  soj. 

command  of  Ledero  to  reduce  St.  Dominj^;  check  the   reformation  by  allowing  '^- • 

he  participated  in  the  action  which  compelled  stipends  to  the  Protestant  clergy,    lie  ^  - 

Maurepas  to  capitulate ;  he  soon  after  attacked  volved  in  the  commotions  attending  tli^i 

the  army  of  Dessalines,  forced  him  to  retreat  of  Rizzio,  but  obtained  the  favor  of  M.^ 

and  pursued  the  fugitives   into  the  fort  of  Darnley,  and  afterward  joined  the  a5> ; 

Or^te-4-Pierrot.    Many  of  the  French  perished  against  them.     The  troubles  of  the  li:  - 

under  the  artillery  of  this  fortification,  and  De  induced  him  to  leave  it  for  a  time,  r^ 

Belle  himself^  while  advancing  at  the  head  of  made  a  visit  to  Rome,  but  returned  tiL 

his  column,  was  dangerously  wounded,  obliged  part,  1573,  in  framing  the  paciticatioii  oi  \' 

to  be  carried  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  sur-  He  wrote  a  few  poems,  and  translAN 

vived  but  a  short  time.  the  vernacular  tongue  the  Scottish  Li-t  . 

BELLEOHASSE,  a  county  in  the  eastern  Bo^thins. 
part  of  Canada  East,  sitnated  between  the  St.        BELLENDEN,  William,  s  Scotti>lj  ^ 

Lawrence  and  the  state  of  Maine,  and  embrac-  of  the  17th  century,  the  time  of  whose  1  ir 

ing  an  area  of  1,088  sq.  miles.    Flax,  hay,  and  death  is  uncertain.    He  is  famous  for  [)urc : 

oats  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  and  ity,  and  was  educated  at  Paris,  where :. 

the  sugar-maple  abounds  in  thefort^sts.    Wool-  came  professor  of  belles-lettres,  and  cr.: 

len  goods  and  leather  are  the  chief  manufac*  to  reside,  though  he  was  invited  to  n 

tnres.    Pop.  17,982.    Chief  town,  Berthier-en-  by  James  I.  before  the  latter  succeede'l  t 

has.  English  crown.     He  collected  in  101' 

BELLE-ISLE,  or  Belliblb,  SxRArrs  of,  an  treatises,  which  he  had  publishetl  bei  ' 

outlet  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  between  the  arately,  under  the  title  of  Bellendenm  <i<  \ 

coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  lat  52°  The  first  of  these  was  entitled  Cictronr  j 

N.;  length,  about  80  miles;  breadth,  12  miles,  ceps^  &o.,  or  De  Statu  PHncipis  et  7? - 

Its  navigation  is  considered  to  be  hazardous,  the  second  was  Ciceronis  Consul^  Sen"/'-': ' 

The  Labrador  side  of  this  strait  is  indented  atusqite  Romanue^  or  De  Statu  Ji*''};' 

with  bays — ^Temple  bay,  Wreck  cove.  Green  and  the  third  was  De  Statu  Priici  Ofl->' 

bay.  Red  bay,  and  Black  bay.    The  opposite  the  first  2  portions  he   collected  fr'*- 

coast  is  devoid  of  indentations.  writings   of  Cicero    all    the    passai-t? ; 

BELLE-ISLE,  North,  an  island  at  the  mouth  had  reference  to  the  nature  of  politic  ^- 

of  the  straits  of  the  same  name,  between  New  ernment,  the  authority  of  consuls,  an  • 

Britain  and  the  northern  extremity  of  New-  constitution  of  the  senate  among  the  K 

fonndland,  16  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  and  the  last  portion  was  a  conden<o«i  hi^' 

part  of  the  coast  of  Labrador.    Its  circumfer-  the  progress  of  rehgion,  philosophy,  ai  <. 

ence  is  about  21  miles.    On  the  N.  W.  side  is  a  polity  from  the  times  before  the  iioo' 

harbor  for  small  fishing  vessels,  and  a  cove  on  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  t«>  tli   - 

the  £.  Bide  affords  shelter  for  shallops. — South  Cicero.    This  work  was  republished  in  ^ '  ^ 
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Dr.  Parr,  who  prefixed  to  it  a  long  introdaction  gasns,  Zeos  sent  a  hornet  which  so  stnng  his 

in  a  style  of  elegant  and  powerful  Latinitv  winged  steed,  that  he  oast  his  rider  to  the 

which  could  he  equalled  bj  few  modem  echol-  earth,  where  lame  and  blind  he  wandered  lonely 

ars,  and  which  was  remarkable  for  its  fierce  in  the  Alefan  fields,  a  prey  to  corroding  grief 

invective  against  eminent  contemporary  states-  and  melancholy,  shunning  men,  and  hated  by 

men.    The  greatest  labor  of  his  life  was  an    the  gods.  

elaborate  and  learned  worbi  De  trUnis  Lumini-  BELLES-LETTRES  (Fr.),  beautiful  or  polite 

huM  Eomanorumj  in  which  ne  designed  to  treat  literature,  a  term  of  mediieval  ori^n  and  vague 

of  the  character,  literary  merits,  and  philo-  import.    Letters  were  revived  in  the  fantastic 

sophical  opinions  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  rliny.  age  of  chivalry,  and  the  knights  and  princes  of 

Only  the  first  part  was  finished,  in  which  he  that  time  looked  upon  learning  with  something 

combines  in  a  historical  form  all  ^e  state-  of  the  hallucination  with  which  thev  regarded 

ments  and  reflections  of  Cicero  which  relate  to  women,  adventures,  the  Turks,  and  the  dragon. 

the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  Rome ;  and  he  Of  science  or  of  erudition  they  had  no  proper 

intersperses  observations  in  sudb  a  way  as  to  conception,  and  they  thought  that  the  whole 

make  the  whole  a  careful  display  of  the  origin^  array  of  learning,  history,  philosophy,  mathe- 

sources  of  Roman  history  from  the  foundation  maticS)  languages,  geography,  and  astronomy, 

of  the  city  to  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  was  designed  only  as  an  aid  in  writing  a  sonnet 

This  work  was  precisely  such  a  digest  as  Dr.  or  a  song.    Literature  was  thus  associated  with 

Middleton  in  his  "  Life  of  Cicero*'  professed  to  the  wild  romance  of  the  period,  and  the  ro- 

Iiave  formed  by  his  own  unaided   industry,  mantic    epithet   of  beautiful,  then  much  in 

But  few  copies  of  Bellenden^s  work  existed  in  yogue,  was  applied  to  it,  making  it  in  Italian 

England,  yet  it  is  hardly  probable  that  so  well  heUe  lettere^  and  in  French  heUSi  lettres.    Ec- 

rcad  a  scholar  as  Middleton,  who  was  familiar  desiastical  learning,  however,  which  had  never 

with  public  libraries,  could  have  avoided  see-  quite  departed  from  the  cloisters,  did  not  Join 

ing  it,  and  therefore  knowing  that  his  own  we  general  revelry  of  letters  in  celebrating  the 

labor  of  collecting  and  digesting  would  be  en-  ideas  and  deeds  of  chivalry,  but  kept  its  pris- 

tirely  superfluous.    Dr.  Middleton  was,  there-  tine  dignity,  and  amid  songs,  and  ballads,  and 

fore,  repeatedly  accused  of  plagiarism,  among  romances,  gravely  discussed  exegesis  and  his- 

othcrs  by  Dr.  Warton  and  Dr.  Parr.  tory.    Thus  literature  was  divided  into  the- 

BELLEROPHON,  a  hero  of  Grecian  my-  ology  and  belles-lettres.    The  latter  term,  after 

thology,  whose   i^  name   was   Hipponous,  the  attainment  of  sounder  views  of  the  uses  of 

was  a  son  of  Glaucus,  king  of  Corinth,  and  learning,  received  a  less  comprehensive  mean- 

Eurymede.    He  received  the  eponym  of  Bel-  ing,  and  waa  applied  indefinitely  to  those  de- 

lorophon  in   consequence  of  having  slain  a  partments  of  literature  which  minister  to  the 

Corinthian  eupatrid  named  Bellerus.     After  taste  and  the  fancy  in  distinction  from  those 

this  crime  he  fied  to  Prcetus,  king  of  Argos,  to  which  are  more  palpably  useful.    It  was  used 

get  himself  cleansed  from  the  pollution  of  blood,  as  descriptive  of  the  attainments  of  a  person 

The  wife  of  Prcetus  became  desperately  enam-  who  pursued  learning,  not  thoroughly  and  with 

ored  of  him,  but  Bellerophon  received  her  ad-  a  scientific  spirit,  but  with  ideas  resembling 

vanccs  so  coldl;^  that  she  grew  exaroerated,  those  which  were  prevalent  at  the  period  of  the 

and,  accusing  mm  to  her  husband  of  having  renaissance.  In  this  sense  it  has  retained  a  pre- 

made  insulting  offers  to  her,  she  inmsted  that  carious  existence  in  the  English  language,  in 

be  should  be  put  to  death.    PrcBtus  not  wish-  which  it  was  borrowed  from  the  French,  but 

ing  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  by  slay-  the  fiict  that  the  term  now  conveys  no  definite 

ing  a  man  who  was  his  guest,  despatched  him  meaning  has  rendered  its  use  nearly  obsolete. 

with  8  letter  to  lobatea,  king  of  Lyda,  in  which  The  topics  which  it  once  embraced  fall  now 

that  potentate  was  charged  to  have  Bellerophon  under  the  heads  of  poetry  and  literature. 

killed.    lobatea  hereupon  sent  him  to  combat  BELLEVAL,  Pixbrb  Riohsb  db,  a  French 

the  monster  Chimsra.  Bellerophon  first  caught  botanist  bom  at  Ch&lons-sur-Mame,  in  1558, 

tho   winged  horse,  Pegasus,  with  the  aid  of  died  at  Montpellier,  in  1623.  Henry  IV.,  learn- 

Minerva,  and  then  mounting  him,  soared  into  ing  that  the  medical  students  of  France  were 

the  air  and  slew  the  monster  from  on  high,  accustomed  to  complete  their  education  in  the 

[o bates  next  sent  him  to  encounter  the  Solymi  universities  of  Italy,  where  the  professors  had 

lad  the  Amazons,  but  the  hero  still  proved  vie-  botanicial  gardens  under  their  charge,  founded 

orious.    Lastly,  lobates  placed  a  band  of  the  by  royal  ^ct  in  1593  a  botanical  garden  at 

>ravest  Lycians  in  ambush  to  attack  him  on  his  Montpellier,  in  which  he  appointed  Belleval  a 

cturn.     This  device,  however,  was  fmitlesa,  professor.    Belleval  published  many  botanical 

or  iicllerophon  slew  them  all.    The  Lycian  treatises,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders 

rionarch  now  perceiving  that  he  was  invincible,  of  the  science  of  botany,  since  he  was  among 

evealed  to  him  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  the  first  to  consider  plants  according  to  their 

o   Lad   brought  from  Proetus,  gave  him  his  general  characteristics  without  regard  to  their 

uugliter  Cassandra  in  marriage,  and  made  him  medicinal  properties.    He  had  400  plates  en- 

eir  to  the  throne  of  his  kingdom.    The  latter  graved,  which  were  praised  by  Toumefort  and 

uys  of  Bellerophon  were  unfortunate.     At-  Linnsus,  but  have  been  nearly  all  lost. 

^mpting  to  soar  to  heaven  on  the  back  of  Pe-  BELLEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
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ment  of  Ain*.  pop.  4,8T9 ;  S8  miles  S.  W.  firom  of  Oypros,  and  one  of  ber  brothen;  a  pio':*? 

Geneva,  agreeably  situated  in  a  fertile  yallej  representing  the  passion  of  Christ,  in  ^v!;: 

near  the  Rhone,  which  is  here  crossed  hy  a  bus-  many  figures  were  introduced,  himself  ain  l: 

pension-bridge.    It  is  the  ancient  Bellica^  was  the  number ;  and  a  historical  picture  repruH::- 

a  place  of  note  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csosar,  ing  a  Venetian ,  legend  of  the  miracle  of  _: 

and  is  now  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  which  was  cross.    This  cross,  containing  a  pleoit  of  u. 

founded  in  412.    It  was  burned  by  Alario  in  true  one  on  which  the  Saviour  died,  wa5  Ij 

890,  was  possessed^  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy  dur-  some  accident  thrown  into  the  grand  cau^i; 

ing  the  middle  ages,  and  was  ceded  to  France  Venice,  and  although  many  persoas  pknct : :. 

in  1621.    Its  episcopal  palace,  the  belfry  of  the  after  it,  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  only  i: 

cathedral,  and  its  cabinet  of  medals  and  an-  guardian  of  the  brotherhood  to  whom  tkc>: 

tiquities^  are  now  its  most  remarkable  objects,  belonged,  Andrea  Vindramino,  could  uik. ;; 

Lithographic    stoues,    esteemed   the   best   in  out  again.    This  event  was  represented  in  :.• 

France,  are  obtained  from  neighboring  quarries,  painting.    Almost  all  of  Jaoopo^s  worb  1/ 

BELUNGHAM,  Riohabd,  royal  governor  of  perished ;  one  supposed  to  be  authentic  is  in  i.. 

Massachusetts,  born  in  1592,  came  to  the  col-  Maofrini  pakce  at  Venice,  and  reproants  -f 

ony   in    1634,  and   died   Dec.   7.  1672.     In  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura.    11.  ^vsvi 

1G35  he  was  made  deputy-goveraor,  and  in  the  elder  son  of  the  preceding,  born  iu  1^. 

1641  was  elected  governor  in  opposition  to  died  in  1501.    lie  became  much  more  di^ 

Winthrop  by  a  majority  of  6  votes.    The  elec-  guislied  than  his  father,  but  did  not  riy . 

tion,  however,  appears  to  have  displeased  the  younger  brother,  Giovanni.   The  most  a'Jl 

general  court.    He  was  reelected  in  1654,  and  ate  intercourse  existed  between  the  bro\ 

after  the  death  of  Endicott  was  chosen  again  in  who  mutually  aided  each  otlier.    Gen'i/.  ^ 

May,  1665,  and  continued  in  the  executive  chair  employed  by  the  Venetian  government » :  - 

of  Uie  colony  as  long  as  he  lived,  having  been  equal  footing  with  his  brother,  in  do(  r.. 

deputy-governor  18  and  governor  10   years,  the  hall  of  the  grand  council  in  the  dou^  •  - 

He  was  chosen  major-general  in  1664,  in  which  aoe,  and  was  also  celebrated  for  his  jKr:- 

J  ear  the  king  sent  Nichols,  Cortright^  Coon,  and  although  his  manner  was  rather  hani.  1' 

[oresick  as  commissioners,  to  inquire  into  the  fame  attracted  the  notice  of  Moliaiiinitl 

state  of  the  colony,  when,  according  to  Hutch-  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  and  Belltul  ^. 

inson,  Bellingham,  and  others  obnoxious    to  the  grand  seignor,  being  sent  by  the  >- 

James  IL,  were  required  to  go  to  England  to  He  painted  a  number  of  pictures  for  M<!i:i': 

account  for  their  conduct.    The  general  court,  and  also  struck  a  medal  for  him,  vrii 

however,  refused  obedience,  and  maintained  the  which  he  was  greatly  pleased,  and  re^\  nr  ■ 

authority  of  the  charter.    His  wife  having  died,  punter  by  presenting  him  with  a  p  'M 

in  1641  he  married  a  second  time,  of  which  a  and  8,000  ducats.    A  story  is  told  of  h> '' 

contemporary  speaks  thus :  '^  A  young  gentle-  iting  to  Mohammed  a  picture  he  had  |> vi: 

man  was  about  to  be  contracted  to  a  friend  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charu'c' 

his,  when  on  a  sudden  the  governor  treated  the  emperor,  who  bad  certiunly  great  ex [vr 

with  her,  and  obtained  her  for  himself."    The  in  decapitation,  observing  that  the  nin>' 

banns  were  not  properly  published,  and  he  per-  the  neck  were  not  correctly  drawn,  sen'  ^ ' 

formed  the  marriage  ceremony  himselt    He  slave  and  had  hb  head  out  off  in  the  pr 

was  prosecuted  for  a  violation  of  the  law,  but  of  the  artist,  to  convince  him  of  bi5  iii^ 

At  the  trial  he  refused  to  leave  the  bench,  but  Voltaire  ridicules  this  tale,  and  GiM^^i- 

sat  and  tried  himself,  and  thus  escaped  all  gether  rejects  it.    There  is  a  very  fine  ]'c  - 

punishment.    In  his  last  will  he  provided  that  ink  drawing  by  Bellini  in  the  Britb)i  ii>  ^ 

after  the  decease  of  his  wife  and  of  his  son  by  a  representing    Mohammed    and    tbe   ^ 

former  wife,  and  his  granddaughter,  the  bulk  mother,  in  whole  length  figures  in  a  5 

of  his  estate  should  be  spent  for  tbe  yearly  position.     After   Gen  tilers  return  to  \> 

maintenance  "  of  goodly  ministers  and  preach-  ne  continued  to  paint,  honored  by  the  ;  • ' 

ers'^  of  the  true  church,  which  he  considered  to  age  of  the  state  and  of  private  iiuhv: 

be  that  of  the  Congregationalists.    This  will  until  his  death.     UL  GiovAinn,    seoohl  - 

the  general  court  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  of  Jocopo,  and  generally  regarded  as  the ! 

it  Interfered  with  the  rights  of  his  family.    A  of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  in  1426,  ^^i^ 

sister  of  his,  Anne  Hibbens,  was  executed  at  1516.    Some  of  his  earliest  works  vrcri  r 

Salem  in  June,  1656,  during  the  witchcraft  per-  traits,  among  them  that  of  the  doge  Lcr. 

secution.  Having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  p»vcr. 

BELLINI.    I.    Jaoopo,  one   of  the   early  he  was  employed  by  the  republic  to  1 

painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  in  Venice  rate  the  great  hall  of  the  council  with  a  "^ '  ^ 

about  1405,  died  in  1470.    He  was  a  pupil  of  magnificent  paintings,  covering  the  entire  ^ 

Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  is  said  to  have  been  and  designed  to  represent  the  pn>u<io>: 

taught  oil  painting,  which  was  then  a  secret,  torio  glories  of  Venice.    These  were  «-  '^ 

by  Andrea  dal  Castagno,  and  in  turn,  taught  it  accomplished,  but  were  destroyed  by  -i  -' 

to  his  sons.  Gentile  and  Giovanni.    The  first  fire,  in  1577.    Beside  these  noble  work>  y- 

works  by  which  he  acquired  fame  were  pi)r-  which  occupied  many  years  of  GiovaiHu  ^ 

traits  of  Catharine  Comaro,  the  beautiful  queen  he  painted  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  H^^.^  • ' 
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rounded  bj  eainta,  for  the  dmroh  of  San  Zao-  provise  at  banqaet-taUea.   Aasociated  with  the 

oheria,  in  Y  enioe,  which  la  atill  in  ita  place  and  most  brilliant  and  disaipated  young  men  of  the 

in  good  preservation,  having  been  carried  off  of^ital,  he  would  pass  the  entire  night  singing 

to  Paris,  by  Ni4>oleon  Boni^arte,  and  returned  improvisations  to   his  friends,  accompanying 

in  1815.    There  is  another  of  tiie  same  subieot  himself  with  the  guitar,  till  he  would  fall  down 

at  Castle  Howfud,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Oar-  fiiinting.    The  beet  of  his  verses  are  thought 

lisle,  and  this  Dr.  Waagen  declarea  to  be  the  never  to  have  been  written,  but  to  have  passed 

original  work,  in  his  ^^Art  Treasures  of  Great  away  with  the  joyous  moment  which  gave  them 

Britain."    Many  more  of  his  paintings  are  pre-  birth.    The  songs  and  idyls,  which  he  published 

served  in  Venice,  and  other  cities,  several  of  under  the  title  of  ^^  Letters  to  Fredman,"  are 

which  are  in  the  galleries  of  Berlin.    One  of  peculiarly  m^ve,  tender,  and  charming.    Hia 

his  last  works  was  a  Bacchanal ;  this  he  left  longest  poenh  the  "  Temple  of  Bacchus,"  is  of 

incomplete^  and  it  was  finished  by  Titian.    He  an  elegiac  cnaracter,  and  marked  by  depth 

has  the  honor  of  having  taught  2  of  the  greatest  and  brilliancy  of  thought    In  1829,  a  monu- 

of  the  Venetian  painters,  Titian,  dready  named,  ment  was  erected  at  Stockholm,  in  honor  of  hia 

and  Giorgione.    His  coloring  was  of  the  same  aeniua,  and  a  society  named  after  him,  the 

rich  and  voluptuous  character;  they  only  ex-  ^^ Bellman,"  celebrates  there  an  annual  festival 

celled  him  in  grace  and  freedom  of  drawing,  in  his  memoxy. 

Giovanni  Bellini  died  of  old  age,  at  the  age  BELLOO,  Aknk  Louise  Swakton,  a  French- 

of  90,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  woman  of  letters,  born  at  La  Rgchelle,  Oct 

his  brother  Gentile,  in  the  church  of  San  Qio-  1, 1799,  ^e  daughter  of  an  Irish  officer  in 

vanni  e  Paolo.     IV.  Laubbntio,  an  Italian  the  French  service,  named  O^Keefe.    She  haa 

anatomist,  bom  at  Florence,  Sept  8, 1648,  died  earned  an  honorable  livelihood  by  translating 

Jan.  8, 1704.    He  was  patroniaed  bv  the  grand  English  and  American  works  into  French,  and 

duke  Ferdinand  II.,  by  whose  idd  ne  repaired  by  writing  educational  works  for  the  young,  in 

to  the  university  of  Pisa,  where  he  studied  which  she  is  assisted  by  Mile.  Montgolfier,  the 

under  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  aeronaut    She  haa 

time,  being  instructed  5i  mechanica  by  Borelli,  introduced  to  French  readers  the  moral  tales 

whose  teachings  he  snbsequentiy  made  great  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  several  of  Thomas  Moore^a 

nse  of,  in  explaining,  by  mechwoics,  the  phe-  poems,  the  travels  of  the  two  Landers  in  search 

nomena  of  the  living  body,    Hia  acquirements  of  the  course  of  the  Niger,  Goldsmith's  *^  Vicar 

were  such  that  at  22  he  gained  the  chair  of  of  Wakefield,"  Miss  Sedgwick's  writings,  and  an 

philosophy  and  theoretical  medicine.   He  held  essay  of  Dr.  Channing,  to  which  she  prefixed 

the  chair  of  anatomy  for  over  80  years,  and  was  an  ori^nal  life  of  the  author.    Her  last  work 

regarded  as  a  ver^  brilliant  professor,  hb  lecturea  of  which  we  have  information,  is  a  translation 

frequently  securing  the  attendance  of  the  grand  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

duke.    When  60  yeara  of  age,  he  abandoned  BELLONA,  the  Roman  goddess  of  war.  She 

^his  professorship,  and  returned  to  Florence,  is  sometimes  styled  the  colleague,  sometimes 

He  made  several  valuable  discoveries  in  an-  the  sister,  sometimes  the  wife,  of  Mars.    She 

atomy,  and  wrote  many  works  on  medical  was  worshipped  as  the  deity  whose  peculiar 

subjects,  aa  well  aa  poems  and   disooursesb  province  it  was  to  inspire  mortals  witii  invinci- 

Y.  ViNosNzo,  one  of  the  most  popular  com-  me  valor  and  enthusiasm.    Her  temple  stood 

posers  of  modem  times^  bom  at  Oatania,  in  in  the  Campus  Martiu%  near  tiie  circus  of  Fla- 

bicily,  Nov.  1  or  8, 1806,  died  Sept  28,  1885.  minius,  and  was  of  great  political  importance  in 

Before  he  was  20  years  of  age,  he  produced  an  the  days  of  the  republic.    The  priests  of  Bello- 

opera  at  San  Carlo,  entitied  Jaianea  e  Fernanda,  na  were  adled  Bellonarii,  and  as  often  as  they 

In  the  following  year,  he  wrote  for  La  Scala,  at  aacrificed  to  their  goddess  they  were  obliged  to 

Milan,  II  Firata^  which  had  immediate  suocesS)  lacerate  their  arms  or  legs,  tiuit  they  might  be 

and  La  Straniera.    He  produced  La  Scwnamr  able  to  offer  upon  her  altar  a  portion  of  their 

hula  at  Naples,  and  this  opera  still  maintaina  own  blood.    The  humanify  of  later  times,  how* 

ita  great  jpopularity.    He  successively  wrote  ever,  did  away,  in  a  great  measure,  with  this 

I  CapuUttt  ed  i  ManUoehi^  which  was  first  per-  practice.    The  24th  day  of  March  in  every  year 

formed  in  Venice ;  JfarmOy  which  appeared  at  was  the  principal  day  of  her  worship,  and  that 

Milan,  and  I  Puritanic  for  the  Theatre  Italien,  day  waa  distinguished  in  the  Roman  Fasti  by 

in  Paris.    Nearly  all  hiaworka  are  still  fr^  tke  U^e  of  di€8  ianguinU, 

quently  performed,  and  are  of  a  character  to  BELLOT,  Josbfh  IUn^,  a  French  naval  offi- 

chiirm  a  wide  variety  of  the  lovers  of  music,  cer,  bom  in  Paris,  March,  1826,  lost  off  Cape 

There  is  an  exquisite  sweetness  and  pathos  in  Bowden,  Aug.  18,  1853.    He  was  a  midahip- 

liia  compositions,  which  win  upon  the  great  man  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1888,  and  a 

mass  of  listeners.  lieutenant  in  1851,  when  he  obtained  permission 

BELLMAN,  Easl  Miokki.,  a  Swedish  poet,  to  serve  aa  a  volunteer  in  the  English  expedition 

called  the  Anacreon  of  Sweden,  bom  at  Stock*  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 

Bolni,  Feb.  4,  1740,  died  Feb.  11,  1795.    He  commanded  by  Captain  Belcher,  R.  N.    The 

published  religious  poems,  and  a  translation  of  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  the  young  man 

tbe  fables  of  Gellert,  but  acquired  renown  only  were  remarkable,  and  a  strait  which  he  discov- 

bjr  the  aonga  which  he  waa  accustomed  to  im-  ered  haa  been  named  after  him.    On  his  return 
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home  he  again  sought  and  obtained  leave  to  lower  plates  have  ralyes  opening  tipwpj<].  ^ 

join  the  Inglefield  expedition.  On  one  occasion,  the  pipe  or  nozzle  for  the  exit  of  the  air  i< ; 

when  Inglefield  was  absent,  he  offered  to  carry  the  npper  of  the  two  chambers.    The  mi  . 

some  despatches  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  by  a  plate  is  worked  up  and  down  by  a  kvtr  ar: 

journey  over  the  ice.    Being  overtaken  by  a  and  weights  are  placed  upon  the  to[i  of  i. 

storm,  the  ice  on  which  he  was,  with  2  of  his  bellows  to  force  oat  the  air  contlQuoibly,  's. 

companions,  was  severed  from  the  land.    He  others  are  suspended  from  the  bottom  h\  \  • 

went  to  the  other  side  of  the  hummock  to  re-  keep  the  lower  chamber  distended  witL  u. 

connoitre,   and    was    never   seen    again.     A  A  circular  form  is  sometimes  given  to  l 

monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected  at  plates  or  boards,   and  the  air  chainbor  ^ 

Greenwich  hospital.    His  own  diary,  which  rounded  by  the  leather  is  cylindriciiL   W,: 

was  published  in  1855,  furnishes  the  bestnarrap  shut  together,  it  is  very  compact  and  pun.. 

tive  of  his  adventures  and  enterprises.  which  renders  it  a  convenient  form  lor  [ ' 

BELLOWS,  an  instrument  contrived  for  pro-  ble  forges.    The  inhabitants  of  Hindost^L :  • 

polling  air  through  a  pipe.    It  is  employed  for  use  of  such  bellows  for  blowing  their  ^Il) alj  - 

blowing  fires,  supplying  air  to  ventilate  mines,  ftimaces.    A  man  sits  down  between  tw. 

filling  the  pipes  of  an  organ  with  wind,  and  for  them,  and  with  one  hand  npon  cacli  v  * 

other  purposes.    The  use  of  this  apparatus  may  them  alternately  up  and  down,  prodiKin:  ^ 

be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period.    It  is  erably  continuous  blast,  but  of  small  c;; 

spoken  of  by  Jeremiah,  vi.  29,  and  by  Eze-  and  force.    The  Chinese  bellows  is  a  ^ 

kiel,    xxii.   20.    When   Homer   describes  the  contrivance  for  forcing  air  with  any  (1 

forging  of  the    iron    shield    of  Achilles,   he  pressure,  and  is  npon  the  same  prini iilt 

speaks  of  the  furnace  into  which  the  materials  the  large  blowing  machines  now  in  gon.:.  - 

were  thrown  being  blown  by  20  pairs  of  bellows  It  is  a  square  wooden  box  or  pipe,  wit'. 

(^vaai).    From  the  remarks  of  Plautus  in  his  ton-rod  working  in  one  end,  and  carrj  . 

Fraymenta^  and  of  Virgil  in  the  Georgics,  it  closely  fitting  piston,  by   the    movcnK  : 

would  appear  that  bellows  of  the  ancients  were  which  the  air  is  pushed  through  a  siuaiu  ; 

made  wholly  of  leather.    The  first  account  we  in  the  other  end.    On  the  reverse  m-t; 

have  of  wooden  bellows  is  by  Henry,  bishop  of  air  enters  through  valves  and  refills  the  1  '-- 

Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  in  1620,  when  one  named  The  useful  effect  of  the  bellows  is  in  ex  - 

Pfanncnschmidt  (bellows    smith)  commenced  combustion,  by  furnishing  a  contimion- <  - 

the  manufacture  of  them  in  the  Hartz  forest,  of  oxygen  in  the  fresh  supplies  of  air.  i 

and  by  his  success  excited  the  jealousy  of  those  removing  by  the  force  of  tJie  blast  tli  - 

of  the  same  trade  in  the  place.    His  art  was  ducts  of  combustion  which  ordinarily  <: 

disclosed  only  to  his  son,  and  during  the  present  the  approach  of  the  air  and  impede  ihy  •' 

century  his  great-grandson  had  still  the  monop-  nation  of  the  process.    Its  power  of  ' 

oly  of  the  forest.    These  data  are  furnished  by  exciting  vivid  combustion  and  intense    - 

Professor  Alexander,  of  Baltimore,  in  his  report  well  seen  in  the  action  of  the  smith's  \< 

upon  the  manufacture  of  iron.     He  is  disposed,  common  use.     Excepting  for  some  smx 

however,  on  the  authority  of  Beckmann,  to  tions  for  metaUurgic  purposes,  aiid  l  ' 

give  the  credit  of  their  invention  to  Hans  Lo-  objects  not  requiring  either  a  largo  v- ' 

singer,  an  organist^   of  Nuremberg,  in  1550.  great  pressure  of  air,  the  ancient  K  • 

Among  many  primitive  nations  of  Asia  and  now  for  the  most  part  replaced  by  i::  " 

Africa,  this  machine  is  still  employed  in  its  cient  apparatus,  as  the  so-called  bio^  - 

simplest  form  for  blowing  by  hand  the  fires  of  chines  and  fan-blowers,  descriptions  ti 

rudely  constructed  furnaces,  probably  of  the  will  be  found  under  Blowixg  Machine* 
same  form  as  those  in  use  in  the  times  of  Ho-        BELLOWS,    Hsnbt   WnrrsEY,  \\y 

mer  and  of  the  Jewish  prophets.    As  ordinarily  American  clergyman,  pastor  of  All  S  »ul.> 

constructed,  the  instrument  consists  of  two  sim-  in  New  York,  born  in  Boston,  June  U 

ilar  plates  of  wood  connected  by  a  strip  of  leath-  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1"^ '-■  * 

er  fastened  around  their  edges,  which  with  the  the  divinity  school  at  Cambridge  in  1^-^ 

Slates  completely  encloses  a  chamber  for  air,  and  he  completed  his  course  in  1837.    H^'  ^^ 

\  so  made  that  the  plates  may  be  made  to  ap-  dained  pastor  of  the  first  Oongregati'  •«;.  * 

proach  and  recede  by  folding  and  unfolding  the  in  New  York,  Jan.  2,  1838.     He  w;is  tl 

leather.    In  the  lower  plate  is  fixed  a  valve  cipal  originator  of  the  **  Christian  li  . 

opening  inward,  through  which  the  air  enters  a  Unitarian  newspaper  of  Now  York.  > 

as  the  plates  are  separated,  and  which  closes  year  1846,  and  was  the  principal  wnu' 

as  they  are  brought  together,  forcing  the  air  to  columns  until  the  middle  of  1650.    H.^  ' 

seek  some  other  outlet.    This  is  provided  in  a  cations  consist  chiefly  of  pamphlets  ;»:; 

tube  of  small  area  compared  to  that  of  the  courses,  perhaps  25  in  number,  the  ru"\ 

■yilve,  so  that  the  air  is  made  to  rush  outward  spicuous  of  which  are  his  "  Phi  P^tA  ' 

with   great  velocity.     As  the  action  of  this  Oration,"  1853,  and  his  noted^  delcn'O  > 

machine  is  to  give  an  intermittent  blast,  it  has  drama,  1857.    In  1854  ho  received  tlu* 

been  improved  by  introducing  a  third  plate,  at-  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  university.    Vl  • 

tached  to  the  lower  one  as  this  was  to  the  up-  nes  pastor  of  the  parish  over  which  h^  '«^  " 

per,  thus  making  a  double  bellows.    The  two  ordained,  although  his  people  have  t^vioct  - 
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ed  tbeir  place  of  Trorshipj^  and  now  ooonpy  the  poleon,  his  oath  to  the  oonstitntion,  he  faOed  to 

edifice  Imown  as  All  Souls'  church.    He  is  a  regain  the  confidence  of  the  Vatican.    On  this 

ready  extempore  speaker  and  a  popular  lecturer,  account  Oambrai  did  not  become  an  arohbishop- 

His  tastes  and  convictions  lead  him  to  intimate  rio  during  his  life.    In  1841  he  created  a  sensa* 

relations  with  artists,  and  engage  him  often  in  tion  among  the  journalists  of  Paris,  bj  his 

questions  of  a  sociid  and  phUanthropio  char-  charge  to  the  clergy  on  the  question  of  the  ob- 

acter.    He  has  spoken  and  published  his  yiews  ligations  due  to  political  authorities.    He  was 

freely  upon  the  prominent  topics  of  the  day,  and  the  last  bishop  of  France,  previous  to  the  now 

inclines  to  deal  with  current  interests  rather  ezistinf  concordat. 

than  with  scholastio  studies.  His  occasional  BELMONT,  an  eastern  county  of  Ohio,  sep- 
contributions  to  the  reviews,  and  especially  the  arated  from  Yir^nia  by  the  Ohio  river,  and 
*•''  Christian  Examiner,'*  are  marked  by  inde-  covering  an  area  of  520  square  miles.  Indian, 
pendence  of  thought  and  boldness  of  expression.  Wheeling,  Oaptina,  and  McMahon  creeks  are 
The  latest  work  which  has  brought  him  promi*  the  principal  streams.  The  surface  is  uneven, 
nently  before  the  public  is  his  course  of  leo-  frequently  rising  into  hills,  and  the  soil  is  ex- 
tares  on  the  ^'  Treatment  of  Social  Diseases,'*  odlent.  Goal  is  found  in  large  quantities, 
delivered  before  the  LoweU  institute  in  Boston,  Cattle  and  horses  are  raised  in  great  number, 
in  1857.  In  1850  the  agricultural  products  amounted  to 

BELLOWS  FALI^,  a  village  in  Booking-  854,771  bushels  of  com,  859,889  of  wheat, 

ham   township,  Windham   co.,  Yt.,  on   the  860,040  of  oats,  10,897  tons  of  hay,  1,652,698 

Connecticut    river,    so  .called    from   several  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  612,288  of  butter.    There 

rapids   and  cataracts  occurring  there.     The  were  74  churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  and 

whole   descent    is    about    44    feet.      These  ^008  pupils  in  the  public  schools.    Pop.  84,600. 

are   the   falls   concerning  which   Peters,    in  Capital,  St  Qidrsville. 

his  history,  relates  that  the  water  becomes  luELMONTE,  or  Bslmosit,  a  village  in  La 

so  hardened  by  pressure  between  the  rocksi  Fayette  county,  Wisconsin,  and  formerly  the 

that  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  it  with  an  seat  of  the  territorial  government     In  the 

iron  bar.    It  was  formerly  a  famous  place  for  vicinity  of  this  place  8  mounds,  about  100  feet 

spearing  salmon  from  the  rocks,  as  they  at-  in  height,  rise  up  from  the  prairie;  one  of  them 

tempted  to  force  a  passage.    A  canal  with  is  called  the  Beunont  mound, 

locks  has  been  cut  around  the  falls,  through  BELMONTE,  or  Rio  JsQuniMHONHA,  a  river 

the  solid  rock.    The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  Brazil.    It  is  formed 

bridge,  865  feet  long,  built  in  1785.  The  scenery  by  the  confluence  of  the  AraQuahi  and  Jequi- 

isroinanttc,  and  one  of  many  idands  Is  occupied  tinhonha,  flows  N.  E.,  and  empties  into  the 

by  a  pleasure-house  for  summer  resort    There    Atlantic.     

[a  also  a  medicinal  spring  in  the  neighbor-  BELMONTET,  Loum,  a  French  literary  man, 

hood.  bom  at  Montauban  in  1799.    In  1880  he  edited 

BELLOY,  PissBs  db,  a  iVench  Jurist  and  the  IHlnms  newspaper,  opposed  the  accession  of 
politician,  was  bom  at  Montauban,  in  Brittany,  Louis  Philippe,  and  piedioted  his  downfall  and 
about  1540;  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  a  second  revolution  in  a  bold  pamphlet  address- 
He  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  IV^against  the  ed  to  Chateaubriand,  for  which  he  was  arrested, 
league ;  and  having  given  great  offence  to  the  In  1889  he  established,  together  with  Messrs. 
Gui!^}9  by  a  work  which  he  published  in  1584,  Laffitte  and  Mauguin,  a  manufactory,  in  which 
(u^-^3rting  the  king's  indepenaence  of  the  pope,  the  men  were  to  share  the  benefits  with  the  em* 
he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  BastQe,  ployers.  In  Feb.  1851,  he  was  accused  of  hav* 
where  he  was  imprisoned  2  years,  when  Henry  mgpknned  a  Bonapartist  movement  against  the 
IV.  appointed  him  advocate-general  to  the  par-  le^slative  assembly,  but  the  charge  was  aban- 
liament  of  Toulouse.  doned.    He  occupied  the  position  of  superin- 

BELLUKO  (ana  BeUuntm^  or  Belumum\  a  tendent  of  the  Tontine  from  1842  to  1852, 
walled  city  in  the  north  of  Itidy,  on  the  river  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  legislative 
Piave  ;  pop.  10,700.  It  contains  a  cathedral  assembly.  He  is  the  author  of  many  fiery  re- 
[>lanned  by  Palladio,  several  churches,  a  hospi-  publican  odes,  and  a  volume  of  philosophical 
uil,  schools,  and  a  public  library,  and  is  supplied  poems  entitled  Let  nambrea  tPor  (1846)  was 
ivith  water  through  a  fine  aqueduct  Large  characterized  by  B(6ranger  and  Lamennais  as  a 
'airs  are  held  here  in  February  and  April,  and  hrhiaire  ds$  UUa  dm€».  In  his  youth  he  be- 
lie inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  came  a  member  of  the  carbonari  associatioiL, 
nannfacture  of  silk,  leather,  earthenware,  and  When  Napoleon's  remains  arrived  at  Paris,  he 
mts,  and  in  the  timber  trade  with  Venice,  received  from  the  prince  de  Joinville  a  piece  of 
The  title  of  duke  of  Belluno  was  conferred  by  the  coffin,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  verses  ad- 
*^apoleon  on  Marshal  Victor.  dressed  to  him  on  that  occasion.    In  1886  Louis 

BELMAS,  Lom&  bishop  of  Cambrai,  France.  Napoleon  stood  godfather  to  his  first-bom  son, 

>om  Aug.  11, 1757,  at  Montreal,  in  Aude,  died  and  among  his  latest  productions  is  a  eantaie 

aly  21,  1841,  at  Cambrai.    By  rendering  aUe*  NcmoUonimne, 

:iance  to  the  civil  power  he  drew  upon  himself  BELOE,  Whjjaic,  an  English  clergyman  and 

ho  condemnation  of  Rome,  and  even  after  re-  author,  bom  at  Norwich,  in  1756,  died  April 

ractiiig,  on  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Na-  11, 1817.    His  friends  discovering  in  him  evi- 
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denoes  of  superior  talent,  hewas  sent  to  Dr.  dislaiots  of  barren  pli^    The  Hala  mount 

Samuel  Parr,  then  principal  of  an  academy  in  on  the  £.  and  N.  E.,  mnning  from  the  luoutlh  :^ 

Middlesex,  and  graduated  at  Oambridge  in  1779.  the  Indos  to  the  Solyman  mountains,  iuclui^i 

He  then  assisted  Dr.  Parr  in  a  school  at  Nor^  quantity  of  comparatively  fertile  land,  of  v^.; 

wich.    Soon  after  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  and  upland  plain,  in  which  the  inhabiui 

Earlham,  and  afterward  became  yioar.    ^d-  raise  the  gndns  and  fruits  of  a  tropical  can,^!- 

ing  the  income  derived  from  his  employment  but  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  a  wildern^ 

insufficient,  he   removed  to  London,  and  for  unfit  for  habitation.    A  strip  of  land  tot  k*.- 

several  years  occupied  himself  by  writing  for  of  the  Hala  chain,  which,  althoo^  witlii: .. 

the  periodicals  of  the  day.    During  the  Ameri-  Indus  valley,  belongs  to  Beioochistaiu  b  m: 

can  revolution  he  used  his  pen  freely  in  the  fertile,growingcereida  and  rich  crops  ofjowr- 

cause  of  the  colonies ;  but  in  the  French  revo-  (a  grain  much  in  demand  in  northeru  h. 

Intion  he  advocfU)ed  other  views.    In  company  and  various  tropical  prodncttona.    ButtLe.: 

with  Archdeacon  Narea,  he  commenced  the  puh*  here  is  low  and  swampy,  to  which  iudie: 

lication  of  the  ^^  British  Critic,"  in  which  he  owes  its  fertility,  and  thoo^  more  nuuK.:  .^ 

acknowledged  the  fallacy  of  his  previous  opin-  inhabited  than  the  other  regions,  is  the  ni'^: 

ions.    In  1804  he  accepted  the  assistant  libra-  healthy  of  the  whole.    On  the  N.  £.  b^M.BL- 

rianship  of  the  British  museum,  which  he  held  are  situated  the  famous  mountain  pas^^ 

but  a  short  time,  being  deprived  of  it  on  account  Bolan  and  the  Molan  or  Ghmdwana  pass.  I  ^ 

of  a  loss  sustained  by  the  institution  throu^  are  the  direct  road  to  EeUtand  the  oplj  r/^ 

his  mistaken  kindness  to  an  unworthy  appli-  of  communicating  with  the  interior  of  tr-   - 

cant.    He  published  several  translations  from  try  from  the  plains  of  N.  W.  India.   T-*  .^ 

the  Greek  and  Latin,  beside  a  great  variety  of  em  provinces  or  districts  are  Sarawan.  K 

miscellaneous  productions.    His  translation  of  Outch-Gundava,  and  Jhalawan.    On  tlif ; 

Herodotus  (4  vols.  8vo,  1701)  retains  its  rep-  along   the   seashore  is  the  district  ot  1 

utation  to  the  present  day.  and  on  the  west  Mekran,  the  ancient  Oi<' 

BELO IT,  a  township  and  ^lage  of  Rochester  The  inhabitants  of  Belooohistan  c()nsi.< 

county,  Wisconsin.    The  village  of  Beloit,  situ-  great  varieties,  the  Belooches  and  the  Bra:  - 

ated  on  the  left  bank  of  Bock  river,  and  very  which  are  subdivided  into  other  tri|>e^  ^ 

near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state,  was  these  again  into  families.     Their  origin  >  - 

settled  about  the  year  1887,  and  incorporated  certain,  but  they  are  probably  a  race  ot  i' 

in  1845.    It  is  built  on  a  beautiful  plain,  from  Tartar  and  Persian  descent.    They  tht'^^^ 

which  the  ground  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  claim  to  belong  to  the  earliest  Muhan 

60  or  60  feet,  affording  excellent  sites  for  resi-  conquerors  of  central  Asia,  and  are  :c 

denoes.    It  is  the  seat  of  Beloit  college,  founded  Soonnees,  tolerating  an  unbeliever,  rat'c* 

in  1846,  and  is  noted  for  its  broad,  handsome  a  Bheeah.     Polygamy  is  allowed,    li^ 

streets,  and  for  its  fine  churches ;  theOongrega-  nomode  habits  tiiey  closely  resemble  T- 

tionol  church,  constructed  of  gray  limestone,  is  or  Bedouins,  living  in  tents  of  felt  or  ^  • 

said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  state,  and  wearing  a  woollen  cloth  on  their 

The  village  is  well  supplied  with  water  power,  wi|h  woollen  or  linen  outer  coats,    li^^ ' 

has  a  flourishing  traae,  and,  in  1856,  oon-  meh  ei\joy  a  share  of  freedom.    Tliey  '<■ 

tained  several  manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  spare  but  active  forms,  practise  arms  a:  - 

of  reapers  and  fanning   mills,  of  scales,   of  like  exercises  for  amusement.    The  Brai 

carriages,    an    iron    foundery    and    machine  speak  a  dialect  more  resembling  tho^  ' 

shop,  8  flouring  mills,   beside  1   or  2  news-  Puinaub,  and  are  shorter  and  stouter  b-- 

paper    ofBces,    several   seminaries,    8    hotels,  the  Belooches.    They  have  a  some^'b:i*> 

a  bank,  and  more  than  40  stores.    It  is  the  character  in  the  matter  of  rapine  and  ] 

point  of  intersection  of  2  railroads,  the  Racine  than  the  others.    They  are  said  to  be  ho .: 

and  Mississippi,  and  the  Beloit  and  Madison,  and  obeervant  of  pledges  and  promisor 

the  former  of  which  extends  from  Lake  Michi-  government  is  under  various  heads,  o!  ^ 

gan  to  Kockton  in  Illinois,  and  the  latter  from  the  khan  of  Kdat  is  leader  in  time  of  ^  - 

Madison,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  Gale-  a  kind  of  feudal  chief  in  peace.    Fomn- 

na  and  Chicago  railroad,  18  miles  beyond  Beloit.  loochistan  was  subject  to  Persia  and  ait' 

A  fertile  prairie,  the  largest  in  the  state,  lies  on  to  Afghanistan,  but  in  the  latter  part  ot  i^  ^ 

the  eastern  side  of  Bock  river.    Pop.  in  1856,  century  the  tribes  shook  off  their  dei>eT)<l' 

4,247.  the  Afghans.    At  the  time  of  the  Brii :^ 

B£LOOGHISTAN,  or  Bblvdshistan  (ano.  dition  into  Afghanistan  the  British  ioic  ^ 

Oedrosia  and  Dra7igiana\  a  country  oriT  Asia,  Bolan  pass.    The  Belooches  harassed  th'- 

between  lat.  24°  60'  and  80°  20'  N.,  long.  67^  considerably ;   and  in  1840  an  expeilit: : 

40'  and  69°  18'  E. ;  bounded  N.  by  Afghanistan,  sent  against  Kehit  to  chastise  thern,  wUk    ^ 

E.  by  Sinde,  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  and  W.  by  done  effectually,  but  no  pennanent  tK't-; 

the  Persian  desert ;  area  about  160,000  sq.  m. ;  was  made. 

capital  Kelat ;  pop.  2,700,000.    The  general  as-        BELP,  a  Swiss  village,  canton  of  Ben. 

pectof  thecountiyis  mountainous;  but  toward  the  south  side  of  the  vUlage  is  the  H' . 

the  shore  of  the  Arabian  sea  on  the  south,  and  a  mountain  2,940  feet  high,  remarkiiuit-' ' 

toward  Persia  on  the  west,  there  are  extensive  numerous  petri£EU)tions. 
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BEIBHAiyi^  Thoicas,  an  Eiif^iali  TJnitailBn  became  inyohed  in  dkpates  with  the  Jansenista^ 
liyine  and  author,  bom  in  Bedford,  Apiilf  vhom  he  attacked  wiw  maoh  zeal.  He  found* 
L750,  died  at  Hampstead,  Not.  11,  1829.  Hia  ed  a  Jesuit  college  which  bears  his  name;  he 
father,  who  was  a  diasenting  minister,  edu-  published  seyeral  writings  against  Jansenism, 
sated  him  at  the  dissenters*  academy,  at  Dayen-  BELTEIN,  or  Beltane,  a  kind  of  festiyaL 
trj,  of  which  institution  he  became  principal  in  still  celebrated  in  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
L781,  holding  the  (Moe  for  8  years,  and  also  on  the  Ist  of  May,  and  supposed  to  be  as  old  as 
3reaching  at  I^yentry.  In  1789,  abandoning  the  remotest  period  of  draidical  supremacy. 
he  Oolvinistic  belief  he  became  minister  of  The  name  signifies  the  fire  of  Bel  or  Baal,  and 
i  Unitarian  congregation,  and  settled  in  the  custom  was  probably  an  ofishoot  and  rem- 
1806  as  pastor  of  Essex-street  chapel,  London,  nant  from  the  oriental  worship  of  Baal,  or  the 
yhere  the  renudning  24  years  of  his  life  were  sun.  To  the  beltein  may  be  ref^ured  the  prac- 
;pent.  Mr.  Belsham  wrote  a  great  deal  in  as-  tice  of  lighting  fires  on  midsummer  eye  in  Eng- 
«rtion  and  yindication  of  Unitarianism,  i^iclud-  land,  in  honor  of  the  summer  solstice, 
ng  a  reply  to  Mr.  Wilberforce's  ^Practical  BELTIBS,  a  small  tribe  of  Tartars,  dwell- 
^iew ;"  '*£yidences  of  the  Christian  Beyek*  ing  in  Siberia,  along  the  banks  of  the  Abakan, 
ion;"  and  a  '^Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  They  are  a  barbarous  and  heathen  race,  neyer 
Paul  the  Apostle,  with  an  Exposition  and  burying  thdr  dead,  but  suspending  them  from 
^otes."  Among  his  contributions  to  general  trees  in  seduded  places.  Their  practice  of  po- 
iterature,  his  ^'  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  lygamy,  and  their  refusal  to  abandon  it,  is  said 
;he  Human  lOnd  and  of  Moral  Philosophy"  to  haye  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  con- 
In  which,  with  Dayid  Hartley,  he  resolyes  all  yersion  to  Christianity, 
nental  phenomena  into  the  aasodation  of  BELTS.  In  machinery,  belts  of  curried  lea- 
ideas),  is  best  known. — Wjuaam^  a  histori-  ther  passinff  oyer  metal  or  wooden  pulleys  are 
»1  writer,  and  brother  of  the  aboye,  was  b<»ti  used  instead  of  gearing,  when  the  shafts  to  be 
in  1752,  and  died  Noy.  17,  1827,  at  Hammer-  connected  are  far  apart.  Belts  are  in  general 
onith.  He  was  a  whig  in  politics,  and  well  used  between  parallel  shafts,  and  when  it  is 
icqoainted  with  the  leiuers  of  that  party.  In  requisite  that  the  shafts  should  turn  in  opposite 
789  he  commenced  his  literary  course  by  pub-  directions  the  belt  is  crossed.  The  dimeters 
ishing,  in  2  yols.,  ''Essays,  Historical  Politi-  of  the  pulleys  are  made  in  the  inyerse  ratio  to 
al,  and  Literary."  To  t^ese  succeeded  essays  the  number  of  reyolntions  desired.  In  some 
•n  various  subjects,  chiefly  political,  and  seyend  machines  it  is  necessary  to  modify  the  yelocity 
eorks  which  appeared  between  1798  and  1801,  of  a  shaft  without  stopping  the  motion ;  in  sudi 
nd  were  finally  reproduced  in  a  collectlye  cases  conical  drums  are  substituted  for  pulleys, 
ditionof  12  yols.  octayo,  in  1806,  as  a ''History  the  apex  of  each  drum  being  opposed  to  the 
f  Great  Briuin  to  the  Condonon  of  the  Peace  basis  of  the  other,  so  that  the  belt  once  cut  of 
•f  Amiens."  This  large  woric,  tinged  through-  the  proper  l«igth  to  embrace  both  drums  in 
»ut  with  a  liberal  spirit,  somewhat  rare  at  the  their  central  parts  answers  for  all  the  other 
period  it  appeared  in,  abounds  in  fieusts  Indus-  portions  of  the  drum.  The  belt  in  this  arrange- 
rioiisly  collected,  though  not  yery  felidtously  ment  has  to  be  guided  by  a  fork.  When  the 
eproduced  in  the  author's  own  words.  ahafts  are  not  parallel,  and  their  axes  produced 

BELSHAZZAR,  the  last  king  of  the  Chal-  intersect  each  other,  the  only  way  to  connect 

loan  dynasty.   At  his  court  the  prophet  Daniel  them  by  belts  is  to  use  a  third  shaft,  with  which 

vas    a   fayorite  during   the   captiyity.     His  both   are  connected.     When   the  shafts  are 

Ireams  and  the  hand-writing  on  the  walls  of  neither  parallel  nor  in  the  same  plane,  they  can 

lis  palace,  interpreted  by  Daniel,  are  fiuniliar,  be  connected  by  a  belt,  but  there  is  only  one 

\8  well  as  the  tragic  end  of  hia  kingdom  (B.  OL  place  on  each  shaft  for  the  pulleys.    These 

38;,  conquered  by  the  Medes  and  PersianB  must  be  at  the  ends  of  a  straight  line  perpen- 

inder  CyrusL  dicular  at  the  same  time  to  both  axes.    There 

BELSUNCE,  HxvBX  Fr^kcoib  X^yiXB  db,  a  is  only  one  such  line.    This  theoretical  place 

elebrated  French  Jesuit,  Mnm  in  Perigord,  has  to  be  corrected   in  each  particular  case 

>ec.  4, 1^671,  died  at  Marseilles,  June  4^  1766.  according  to  the  diameters  of  the  pulleys,  by 

It  an  early  age  he  became  a  member  of  the  taking  care  thatthe  belt  arriyes  square  on  each 

rder  of  Jesuits,  was  made  grand  yicar  of  pulley,  no  matter  how  obliquely  it  leayes  the 

Lgen,  and  in  1709  bishop  of  Maraeilles.   During  other.    As  a  ccmsequence  of  t^  unayoidable 

he  pestilence  which  deyastated  his  see  in  correction,  the  motion  of  the  shafts  cannot  be 

720-'21,Belsunce  was  untiring  in  his  deyotion,  reyersed  without  keying  the  pulleys  in  other 

nd  displayed  charity  and  unsdfishneas  to  a  d»«  places. — ^Belts  ar^  miade  of  leather,  India-rub- 

ree  that  drew  upon  him  the  encomiums  of  idl  oer,  iron  wire,  or  gutta  peroha.    Leather  is  in 

lurope.    He  is  especially  referred  to  in  Pope^s  general  use,  and  considered  the  most  economi- 

Essay  on  Man."    In  consideration  of  his  ser-  cal,  but  it  must  be  well  protected  against  wa- 

ices  at  this  period,  he  was  ofiSdred  the  bishop*  ter  and  eyen  moisture.    A  careful  attendant 

c  of  Laon,  and   also  the  ardibishoprio  of  will  make  a  belt  last  5  years,  which  otherwise 

ordeaux,  but  refused  both,  preferring  to  r&*  would  last  but  1  or  2.    Millions  are  yearly 

tain  with  those  to  whom  he  had  so  long  ren-  wasted  in  this  way  by  carelessness.    India*mb- 

Bred  himself  necessary.    In  his  later  years  he  ber  is  praised  by  a  feiiMQanuflMtnrera  and  con* 
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demned  by  a  larger  number,  but  it  is  evidently  that  by  taking  2^  turns  1  lb.  wSi  hold 

the  proper  snbstanoe  for  belts  exposed  to  the  lbs.    As  data  (o  start  from  in  designiuc:  a  W:. 

weaker,  as  it  does  not  absorb  moisture,  and  the  following  is  a  good  example :  a  12  2 

consequently  does  not  stretch  and  decay.  Iron  belt,  over  a  pulley  of  4  feet  in  diameter,  r\iL:i 

wire  has  been  experimented  upon,  and  promises  80  feet  a  second,  will  transmit  the  power  t: : 

well,  but  it  requires  a  peculiar  construction  of  a  0  inch  cylinder,  1  foot  strolra,  60  lbs.  p:.- 

SuUeys,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  perfected,  ore,  making  125  revolutions  per  minute. 
futta  percha has  been  used  during  tne  last  4       B£LTS,  6bka.t  and  LnruE,  the  nam?." 

^ears  at  the  zinc  factory  of  Za  VieiU5Monta{fnSj  to  2  narrow  channels  which  oonuect  tht  li. 

m  Belgium,  and  is  spoken  of  very  favorably,  with  the  Oattegat.    The  Great  Belt  \»  o7 :. 

A  company  is  now  introducing  the  manufao-  long,  18  miles  in  medium  width,  and  fru' 

ture  of  gutta  percha  belts  into  the  United  26  fathoms  deep.   It  lies  between  the  U\'r  ^ 

States.    The  2  ends  of  a  belt  may  be  united  Seeland  and  Funen,  the  shores  of  wliicl.  - 

together  by  riveting,  or  by  clamps  of  various  sent  no  striking  featuresi  but  are  lined  > 

construction,  but  the  best  way  is  to  cut  small  safe  harbors.    Navigation  is  difficult  at  -Z  ^ 

holes  through  the  ends,  and  to  lace  them  to-  sons  on  account  of  many  dangerous  sh('uL> . 

gether  with  a  strap  of  leather. — ^In  design-  sand-banks,  and  in  winter  is  still  fartl •: 

ing  a  machine,  the  width  of  the  belt,  the  atructed  by  floating  ice,  though  the  swift :.>^ 

diameter  of  the  drums  or  pulleys,  and  the  ve-  the  current  prevents  the  strait  from  beiu;: 

locity,  have  to  be  determined,  and  there  is  no  ftoxen  over.  Light-houses  have  been  er.- '> 

generally  admitted  rule  for  doing  this.    Some  the  sliores,  and  on  the  small  island  of  S;  - : 

engineers  believe  that  the  friction  of  a  belt  on  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  ehaniK.. 

a  puUey  follows  the  general  laws  of  friction,  which  the  action  of  the  waves  is  gra 

and  depends  only  upon  the  tension  of  the  belt ;  wearing    away. — ^The    Little    Belt  .«<;•' 

according  to  theur  view,  a  belt  will  not  slide  Funen  from  Jutland.     It  is  30  mile^ 

more  easily  on  a  smaU  pulley  than  on  a  large  from    1,000   yards   to   12   miles  wiK-.  ■- 

one.     Others,  having  remarked  that  a   belt  from  6  to  80  fiithoms  deep.    The  shore- 

slides  more  easilv  on  a  rough  cast  than  on  a  low  and  regular,  and  the  current  rapid.  / 

turned  pullev,  thmk  that  in  the  latter  case  the  frt)zen  over  from  December  to  April,  ar.l 

inr  is  excluded,  and  that  the  belt  is  pressed  gation  at  other  seasons  is  attended  ^i- 

against  the  pulleys  by  atmospheric  pressure  to  same  dangers  as  in  the  Great  Belt.    I^i^^-- 

the  amount  of  about  8  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  sels  usually  pass  through  the  sound,  ^lii<   * 

and  thence  it  follows  that  the  adhesion  is  pro-  only  channel  except  the  Belts  between  Ui>^ 

portional  to  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  in  con*  tegat  and  the  Baltic, 
tact,  or  to  the  diameter  of  the  pulley.   Accord-       BELUS,  a  river  about  5  nules  long.  ^■ 

ing  to  the  first  theory,  the  tighter  a  belt  the  rises  in  the  slopes  of  tliat  range  of  hills  a- 

greater  the  friction ;  according  to  the  second,  ly  known  as  Oarmel,  and  empties  ii/ 

tightnesshaslittleeffect  beyond  a  certain  point.  Mediterranean.    It  lies  in  the  present  ^: 

It  has  been  found  in  practice  th&t  belts  must  pashalio  of  Acre,  near  the  bay  of  tL>  ' 

not  be  run  faster  than  80  feet  per  second,  nor  name.    It  is  noted  as  the  source  of  tiic  - 

have  a  tension  of  above  800  lbs.  per  square  inch  out  of  which,  Pliny  says,  glass  was  fir>t  i 

of  section.   The  friction  of  a  belt  on  a  pulley  is  The  story  of  the  accidentJEd  discovery  of  •- 

proportional  to  the  arc  in  contact  with  the  belt,  reous  properties  is  familiar.  As  late  a^  tl. 

This  friction  depends  also  on  the  material  of  die  of  the  17th  century,  it  fiimished  the  <i ' 

the  pulley,  and  is  nearly  as  much  again  on  wood  the  principal  glass  manufactories  of  Italy. 

as  on  cast-iron.    When  a  machine  has  to  be  Greek  name  for  glass  (wXoir)  was  perii.v'; 

driven  very  fast,  as  is  the  case  with  wood-turn-  rupted  from  Belus.    The  present  namv  • 

ers'  lathes,  the  friction  on  the  bearings  has  to  river  is  Naman. 
be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  heat-       BELUS,  the  name  of  the  national  c 

ing,  by  leaving  the  belt  loose  on  the  pulleys,  the  Babylonians,  and  perhaps  the  same  a^ 

The  proper  friction  is  then  obtidned  by  sprin-  whose  worship  became  so  general  in  tl^'^  - 

kling  chalk  or  powdered  rosin  on  the  belt^  but  and  so  often  incorporated  into  Jii(lai>i'i. 

this  treatment  injures  it,  and  is  only  resorted  to  least  adopted  and  practised  by  the  Je*^- 

for  small  belts,  the  price  of  which  is  insignificant  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  a<\ 

when  compared  wiUi  tJie  value  of  the  work  given  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  that 

performed.    The  friction  of  a  belt  or  of  a  rope  was  worshipped  by  human   sacrifices, ; 

on  a  standing  cylinder  is  accurately  known,  and  Baal  very  plainly  was.    But  if  the  vrorr 

is  found  in  the  following  Qianner:  a  belt  is  Belus  was  of  later  date  than  that  of  H^; 

passed  over  a  horizontal  cylinder,  a  known  difference  in  the  rites  may  be  accom" 

weight  is  suspended  at  one  end,  and  the  other  If  there  were  two  temples  or  towers  at  ^ 

is  attached  to  a  spring-balance,  and  crradually  Ion,  as  some  antiquaries  and  critics  have  -' 

let  go  till  the  belt  or  rope  begins  to  ^ide;  the  tained— first,  the  temple  of  Baal,  or  ti''' 

suspended  weight  mintM  the  one  indicated  is  the  Babel,  and  secondlv,  tne  tower  of  Bel-> ; 

firiction.    It  has  thus  been  found  that  by  tak*  later  on  the  site  of  the  former,  after  tl. 

ing  a  turn  and  a  half  around  a  rough  cylindri-  desertion  of  Babylon  for  ^e  rival  city  ai.^ 

cal  post,  1  lb.  will  hold«110  lbs.  in  check,  and  pire  of  l^ineveh,  and  at  the  return  of  ^^  - 
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tre  to  Babylon  under  Kabopolassar— ihen  the  tween  Hfllah  and  Birs  Nimroud  are  frequent 

worship  maj  have  been  so  mbdified  by  time  remains  of  ancient  buildings  or  fortifications, 

and  cultore  as  to  acoonnt  for  all  this  apparent  giving  rise  to  the  conjectnre  that  this  may  be 

difference  between  Baal  and  Belns,  and  make  the  lost  western  half  of  the  ancient  city  of 

the  latter  oxdy  the  reappearance,  after  the  lapse  Babylon,  through  which  the  Euphrates  made  a 

of  agea,  of  the  former.    At  any  rate,  in  the  nearly  diagonal  course  from  nortii  to  south. 

woruiip  of  Belns,  appears  the  same  general  BELYi^EKE.    In  Italian  architecture,  the 

conception  which  dbaraoterized  that  ox  Baal,  name  Belvedere  is  applied  to  a  pavilion  on  the 

vi2.,  that  of  male  and  female  divinities ;  for  in  top  of  a  building ;  also  to  an  artificial  eminence 

the  ancient  representations  of  Belus,  like  Baal,  in  a  garden.    With  the  continental  Europeans, 

he  is  represented  as  the  sun,  and  the  moon  is  this  name  is  a  great  favorite  for  the  designation 

always  present,  and  so  the  worship  of  both  of  viUas,  palaces,  villages,  and  streets.    There 

Baal  and  Belus  is  the  worship  of  the  prolific  is  the  palace  Belvedere,  in  Bome,  for  instance, 

power  of  nature.  which  contains,  among  other  wonderful  works 

BELUS,  Temflb  of.    The  huge  and  barren  ofart  and  antiquity,  the  world-renowned  statue, 

mound  of  yellow  earth  and  bricks  known  to  known  as  the  Apollo  Belvedere;    also   the 

modern  travellers  as  Birs  Nimroud,  was  by  the  imperial  villa  of  B^vedere,  in  Vienna,  formerly 

early  eastern  explorer,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  prc^rty  of  Eugene  of  Savoy,  with  a  gallery 

regarded  as  the  identical  tower  of  Babel,  ar-  of  ipuntings,  and  the  Ambro^an  collection  of 

rested  in  its  erection  by  the  divine  interpod-  ancient  weapons;  also  the  chateau  of  Belvedere, 

tion,  as  recorded  in  Genesis.    Later  ezplora-  near  Weimar,  inunortalized  by  Gk)ethe,  who 

tions  resulted  in  the  opinion  that  the  present  loved  to  roam  in  the  park  and  the  surrounding 

tower  was  the  one  buOt  by  Kebuduidnezzar  in  promenades.    In  Saxon  Switzerland,  near  the 

the  reSstablishment  of  the  Chaldean  dynasty  in  village  of  Himiskutschen,  there  is  a  fine  castle 

Babylon  (B.  0.  62in,  and  that  it  occupied  the  of  Belvedere;  there  is  one  also  near  Nen-Strelitz 

site  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  had  become  in  Mecklenburg.    The  French  for  Belvedere  is 

more  or  less  dilapidated  or  completely  removed  Bellevue;  this  is  also  a  popular  name  for  villas 

daring  the  16  or  17  centuries  that  had  elapsed  and  castles.     The  most  celebrated  was  that 

since  its  erection.    Still  more  modem  examina-  built  for  Madame  de  Pompadour,  in  1748,  on  a 

tions  have,  however,  resulted  in  the  suggestion  mountain  ridge,  between  St.  Olond  and  Meudon, 

[by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  1854)  that  the  pre»-  and  deoorated  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  her 

)nt  structure  by  Nebuchadnezzar  occupies  the  day.    Louis  XY.  was  so  enchanted  with  the 

iite  of  a  former  temple  or  tower  erected  by  a  chateau,  that  he  purchased  it.    After  his  death, 

ibrmer  king,  during  the  period  when  the  Ohal*  the  aimts  of  Louis  XYI.  lived  there. 

lean  power  was  partially  humbled  under  ib»  BELYOIB,  an  extra-parochial  district  of 

Is^rian.    A  cuneiform  record  found  on  the  EnglAnd.    On  an  isolated  eminence,  overlooking 

cylinders  built  into  the  comers  of  the  present  a  beautiM  and  fertile  vale,  stands  Bel  voir  castle, 

structure,  attributes  the  previous  temple   to  tiieseatof  theduke  ofButland.    Thisnumsion 

riglath-Pileser  I.,  who  dates  back  604  years  was  erected  by  William  de  Todenei,  standard- 

>efore  Nebuchadnezzar.   If,  therefore,  the  pres-  bearer  of  William  the  Oonqueror,  and  despite 

)nt  site  (Birs  Nimroud)  be  the '  site  of  the  many  modem   additions,   still  preserves  the 

ower  of  Babel,  it  must  have  been  twice  re-  appearance  of  an  old  baronial  residence.    In 

milt    The  renudns,  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  the  time  of  Henry  YQI.,  it  passed,  with  its 

>eIong  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.    The  numerous  dependencies,  into  the  hands  of  the 

>ricks  taken  from  it  all  bear  his  name.    The  Manners  fhmuy. 

emple  of  Belus  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  a  BELZONI,  GiovANin  Bathsta,  a  traveller 
quare  buildmg  or  platform  on  which  rise  suo-  and  explorer  in  Egypt,  the  son  of  an  Italian  bar- 
essi  vcly  eight  terraces ;  on  the  top  of  the  hut  ber,  bom  at  Padua  about  1778,  died  Dec.  3, 1823. 
temple  crowns  the  stmcture.  These  terraces,  He  was  educated  for  a  monastic  life  at  Bome. 
e  says,  were  ascended  on  the  outside.  The  This  plan  was  interrupted  by  the  French  revolu- 
nin  of  Birs  Nimroud  is  described  by  modem  tion,  and  after  wandering  for  some  time  about 
ravellers  as  a  huge  and  irregular  mound  of  the  continent,  he  went  to  England  in  1803.  Here 
arren  yellow  sand,  underneath  which  explora-  he  at  first  gained  a  precarious  subsistence  by 
ons  have  laid  bare  a  mass  of  brickwork  show-  exhibiting  as  an  athlete,  at  Astley 's  circus,  being 
i^g  the  ovidences  of  a  subjection  to  the  agency  endowed  with  prodigious  strength.  To  these 
r  £re  after  the  erection,  and  still  preserving  in  feats  were  added  scientific  experiments,  as  he 
ADj  parts  a  terraced  structure,  but  not  so  had  paid  much  attention  to  natural  philosophy, 
anplete  as  to  afford  any  determination  of  the  particularly  to  the  branch  of  hydraulics.  He 
imbcr  of  the  terraces.  Layard,  in  his  ^^  Dis-  married  in  England,  and  after  residing  there  for 
•veries  among  the  Buins  of  Nineveh  and  9  years,  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  travel  in 
ibylon,^^  gives  the  height  of  the  entire  mound  the  south  of  Europe.  Accordingly,  he  set  out 
235  feet,  and  proposes  a  restoration  of  the  with  his  wife,  and  visited  Portug^,  Spain,  and 
ig'inol  form,  in  a  conjectural  number  of  ter-  Malta.  While  in  that  ishmd,  it  is  supposed  that 
C08,  on  the  eastern  side,  but  perpendicularly  he  thought  of  turning  his  knowledge  of  hy- 
ing on  the  west  in  a  solid  wall.  This  mound  draulics  to  good  account,  by  offering  his  ser^ 
mds  about  6  miles  6.  W.  of  Hillab,  and  be-  vices  to  the  pashaof  ^ypt  in  oonstraoting  wa- 
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ter  wheels  to  irrigate  the  fields  contignom  to  j<m  goDenllj  flad  a  more  ooDunodlons  p:»^ 

the  river  NUe.    He  arrived  in  Egypt  June  9,  perhaps  high  enongh  to  sit    But  what  a|.:.> 

1815,  and  constructed  for  the  pasha  one  of  of  rest  I  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  ofuni:- 

his   hydraulic   machines,  at   the  gardens   of  mies  in  all  directions,  which,  previous  to  ny 

8oobra,   8  miles  from  Oairo.     Mehemet  All  being  accustomed  to  the  sight,  impre^H'i  m 

himself  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  with  horror.    The  blackness  of  the  ii^iiii;  l^ 

its  powers,  but  the  Turkish  and  Arab  cultiva-  faint  light  given  by  the  candles  or  torches, ; ' 

tors  regarded  it  as  an  innovation,  and  aa  their  want  of  air ;   the  different  objects  tli.it  ^r 

narrow  prejudices  were  not  to  be  overcome,  rounded  me,  seeming  to  convene  with  t^,. 

Belzoni  abandoned  his  scheme  without  even  other ;   and  the  Arabs,   with  the  candlt  ?  - 

being  rewarded  by  the  pasha  for  what  he  had  torches  in  their  hands,  naked  and  ooTcmi  v.: 

undertaken.    His  curiosity  being  now  strongly  dust,  themselves  resembling  living  miuiimir- 

excited  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  absolutely  formed  a  scene  that  cannot  k  u^ 

at  the  recommendation  of  Burckhardt,  he  was  scribed.  After  the  exertion  of  enterinirint's 

employed  by  Mr.  Salt,  the  English  consul,  to  a  place,  through  a  passage  of  60,  lOO.  sy  * 

remove  the  colossal  head,  generally  but  inoor-  perhaps  600  yards,  nearly  overcome,  1  s<vj:  . 

rectly  styled  the  young  Memnon.    This  Belzoni  resting  place,  found  one,  and  contrived  ti  ^ 

successfully  accomplished,   transporting  it  to  but  when  my  weight  bore  on  the  body  -i^: 

Alexandria,  and  thence  shipping  it  for  England.  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a  bandbox,  vi 

For  this  purpose,  Belzoni  went  to  Thebes,  and  I  was  conducted  from  such  a  place  to  ap '  ' 

then  crossing  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile^  vis-  resembling  it,  through  a  passage  of  al-  '. 

ited  the  Menmonium,  where  was  the  mighty  feet  in  length,  and  no  wider  than  the  bo<Ki 

head  he  was  to  remove.    He  found  it,  as  he  be  forced  through.    It  was  choked  \yi:h"'^ 

narrates,  near  the  remains  of  its  body  and  chair^  mies,  and  I  could  not  pass  without  pet;  j  .  - 

apparently  smiling  upon  him  at  the  thought  of  ftce  in  contact  with  that  of  some  decAyo<l  l- 

being  carried  to  England.    After  incredible  toil  tian;  but  as  the  nassage  inclined  do?:    ' 

and  perseverance,  in  the  face  of  vexatious  do-  my  own  weight  helped  me  on.   I  could  u ; 

lays,  the  head  was  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  being  coveiN&d  wiUi   bones,   legs,   arn^ 

Kile,  Aug.  12,  1816,  placed  on  board  of  a  boat,  heads,  rolling  from  above.    Thus  I  pr  •  ■ 

Nov.  17,  and  safely  landed  at  Cairo,  Dec.  15  from  one  cave  to  another,  aU  full  of  luu*. 

following.    In  the  mean  time,  he  made  excur-  piled  in  various  ways,  some  standing:,  s^' 

siona  wiUi  his  wife,  who  was  as  much  interested  ing,  and  some  on  their  heads."    Belz  r 

in  Egyptian  antiquities  as  himself,  and  who  ren-  discovered  another  colossal  head  of  r 

dered  essential  service,  to  the  mountain  of  Gor-  which  is  now  in  the  British  museum,  ani. 

noo,  celebrated  for  its  vast  sepulchral  excava-  valley  of  Behan-el-Molouk,  the  most  per/ 

tions,  and  the  number  of  mummies  confined  known  Egyptian  tombs.    It  oontaiued  ^ 

in  iheuu    He  proceeded  also  to  Asswan,  and  chambers,  sculptured  and  painted  in  i^>  ' 

the  beautiful  island  of  Philce,  renowned  for  its  magnificent  manner,  and  a  sarcophaiivr  • 

majestic  ruins,  and  on  arriving  at  Ipsambool,  he  finest  oriental  alabaster,  9  feet  6  incho? 

saw  with  amazement  the  mighty  rock-cut  tem-  and  8  feet  7  inches  wide.     Having  t^kt  n ; 

?le  which  had  been  discovered  by  Burckliardt.  ings  of  the  tomb  and  its  paintings,  Bolr : 

'his  temple  he  was  the  first  to  open,  its  en-  hibited  a  model  of  it  in  London,  in  1S21.  >^ 

trance  having  been  completely  choked  with  attracted  crowds  of  visitors.    Before  K 

sand.    In  1817  he  made  a  second  joumej  to  Egypt,  he  succeeded,  in  1618,  after  diii<'::  t 

upper  Egypt,    and  became  involved,  greatly  ble,  in  discovering  the  entrance  to  the  h:  ^ 

against  his  will,  in  some  very  impleasant  souab-  the  great  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  that  of  I ; 

hies  with  Drovetti,  the  French  consul,  ana  his  nes.    This,  ever  since  the  time  of  IKr  • 

coadjutor  the  count  de  Forbin.    He  visited  the  was  believed  to  be  without  internal  cb  - 

necropolis  of  Thebes,  and  made  excavations  at  After  80  days  of  persevering  labor,  h 

Earnao.    Among  the  catacombs  at  the  moun-  found  the  entrance,  and  penetrated  to  tii^ 

tain  of  Gornoo,  which  was  the  burial-place  of  tral  chamber.    He  also  visited  tho  di-r  ' 

Thebes,  he  made  diligent  search  for  papyri,  Fayoom,  and  the  so-called  oasis  of  Jup'^-' 

which  are  sometimes  found  wrapped  m  the  mon,  Lake  Mceris,  and  disooTered  tber>-/ 

swathings  of  the  mummy,  about  the  bre&^t,  Berenice.      He    left   Egypt    in  8opt.  '^ 

arms,  or  legs.    It  is  impossible,  as  Belzoni  ob-  and  visited  his  'fiative  city  of  Padni]^  ^ 

serves,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  by  any  descrip-  medal  was  struck  in  his  honor ;  and  on :    ' 

tion  of  these  awM  repositories  of  the  Egyptian  turn  to  Enghmd,  he  published  an  inta  • 

dead.    The  necropolis  is  a  tract  of  about  two  narrative  of  his  travels  and  operati('n:<  « 

miles  in  length,  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  range,  the  monuments  of  the  Nile.     In  182'j  h<  • 

and  every  part  of  these  rocks  is  scooped  out  into  ed  the  design  of  penetrating  to  Tinibi^' 

a  sepulchre.    "In  some  places  there  is  not  Africa,  and  had  reached  the  Bight  oi  1' 

more  than  the  vacancy  of  a  foot  left,  which  you  but  was  attacked  with  dysentery,  wLio:^ ' 

must  contrive  to  pass  through  in  a  creeping  ried  him  of^  at  a  small  place  in  Benin. 
posture,  like  a  snail,  on  pointed  and  keen  stones,         BEM,    cFozkf,    a  Polish   general,  '•  '^ 

that  cut  like  glass.    After  getting  through  these  Tamow,  in  Galicia,  in  1796,  died  Deo.  1"  ' 

passages,  some  of  tiiem200  or  800  yards  long.  The  passion  of  his  life  was  hatred  oi  i^-'' 
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At  the  epoch  when  K^>oleODf  hj  yiotoriee  tage  to  his  enemies.  Thns  having  in  1888,  on 
and  proclamations,  was  exciting  a  belief  in  Uie  his  own  reqionaibilitj,  ondertaken  without  sno- 
resnrrection  of  Polimd,  Bern  entered  the  corps  cess  to  raise  a  Polish  legion  for  Don  Pedro,  he 
of  cadets  at  Warsaw,  and  received  his  military  was  denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  was  fired  at  by 
tnining  at  the  artillary-school  directed  by  Gen.  one  of  his  disappointed  oonntrymen,  in  Bourges^ 
Pelletier.  On  leaving  this  school,  he  was  ap-  where  he  came  to  engage  the  Poles  for  his 
pointed  hentenant  of  the  horse-artillery;  served  le^on.  Travels  through  Portugal,  Spain,  Hoi- 
in  that  capacity  under  Davonst  and  Maodonsld  land,  Belgium,  and  France,  absorbed  bis  time 
in  the  campaign  of  1812 ;  won  tiie  cross  of  the  during  the  period  from  1884  to  1848.  In  1848, 
legion  of  honor  by  his  oodperation  in  tiie  defence  on  the  first  appearance  of  revolutionary  sy mp- 
of  Dantzio;  and,  after  die  surrender  of  that  for-  toms  in  Austrian  Poland,  he  hastened  to  Lem<- 
tres8,retumedtoPoland.  As  Uie  czar  Alexander,  berg  and  thenoe,  Oct  14,  to  Vienna,  where  all 
affecting  a  great  predilection  for  the  Polish  na-  that  was  done  to  strengthen  the  works  of  do- 
tion,  now  reorganized  tiie  Polish  army,  Bern  en-  fence  and  organize  the  revolutionary  forces,  was 
tered  the  latter  in  1816,  as  an  officer  of  artillery,  due  to  his  personal  exertions.  The  disorderly 
but  was  soon  dismised  for  fighting  a  duel  witii  flight  in  which,  Oct.  25,  a  sally  of  the  Yieunese 
his  superior.  However,  he  wassul»equenUy  ap-  mobile  guard,  headed  by  himself,  had  resulted, 
pointed  military  teacher  at  the  artillery-school  wrung  from  him  stem  expreadoos  of  reproof, 
of  Warsaw  and  promoted  to  ^e  rank  oi  cap-  repli^  to  by  noi^  accusations  (^treason,  which, 
tain.  He  now  introduced  the  use  of  the  Ck>ngreve  in  spite  of  their  absurdity,  gained  such  influence 
rocket  into  the  Polish  army,  recording  the  ex-  that^  but  for  fear  of  an  insurrection  on  the  part 
periments  made  on  this  occasion  in  a  volume  of  the  Polish  legion,  he  would  have  been  dragged 
originally  published  in  French  and  then  trans-  before  a  court-martial.  After  his  remarkable 
lated  into  Gkrman.  He  was  querulous  and  defence,  Oct  28,  of  the  great  barricade  erected 
insuborchnate,  and^  from  1820  to  1825,  was  in  the  J&gemzeile,  and  after  the  opening  of  ne- 
several  times  arraigned  before  courts-martial,  gotiations  between  the  Vienna  magistrates  and 
punished  with  imprisonment,  released,  impris-  PrinceWindischgr&tz,  he  disappeared.  SuspicloxL 
oned  again,  and  at  last  sent  to  Kock,  a  remote  heightened  by  his  mysterious  escape,  dogged 
Polish  village,  there  to  vesetate  under  strict  him  from  Vienna  to  Pesth,  where,  on  account 
police  surveillance.  He  did  not  obtain  his  dis-  of  his  prudent  advice  to  the  Hungarian  govem- 
charge  from  the  Polish  army  until  the  death  of  ment  not  to  allow  the  establishment  of  a  special 
Alexander,  and  the  Petersburg  insurrection  Polish  legion,  a  Pole  named  Eolocyecki  nred  a 
made  Oonstantine  lose  sight  of  nim.  Leaving  pistol  on  the  pretended  traitor  and  severelr 
Russian  Poland,  Bem  now  retired  to  Lemberg,  wounded  him.  The  war  in  Transylvania,  witn 
cvhcre  he  became  an  overseer  in  a  large  distu-  the  command  of  wMdii  the  Hungarian  govem- 
leiy,  and  elaborated  a  book  on  steam  applied  to  ment  intrusted  Bem,  leaving  it,  however,  to  his 
the  distillation  of  alcohol.  When  the  Warsaw  own  ingenuity  to  flnd  the  armies  with  which  to 
jisurrection  of  1880  broke  out  he  Joined  it,  af-  carry  it  on,  forms  the  most  important  portion  of 
:er  a  few  months  was  made  anugor  of  artillery,  his  military  life,  and  throws  a  great  light  upon 
ind  fought,  in  June,  18S1,  at  the  battle  of  Os-  the  peoulifur  character  of  his  generalship.  Open- 
:rolenk,  where  he  was  noticed  for  the  skill  ing  the  first  campaign  towara  the  end  of  Deo. 
ind  perseverance  with  which  he  fought  against  1^8,  with  a  force  of  about  8,000  men,  badly 
the  superior  Russian  batteries.  When  the  Po-  armed,  hastily  collected,  and  consisting  of  most 
lish  army  had  been  finaUy  repulsed  in  its  attacks  heterogeneous  elements— raw  Magyar  levies, 
agidnst  the  Russians  who  had  passed  the  Narev,  Honveds^  Viennese  refugees,  and  a  small  knot 
he  covered  the  retreat  by  a  bold  advance  with  of  Poles,  a  motl^  crew  re&iforced  in  his  pro- 
the  whole  of  bis  guns.  He  was  now  created  col-  oress  through  Transylvania  by  successive  drafts 
>nel,  soon  after  general,  and  called  to  the  com-  from  Sz^ers,  Saxons,  Slaves  and  Roumanians— 
nand-tn-chief  of  the  Pohsh  artillery.  At  the  Bem  had  about  2  months  later  ended  his  cam- 
itorming  of  Warsaw  by  the  Russians  he  fought  paign,  vanquished  Puekner  with  an  Austrian 
)ravely,  but,  as  a  commander,  committed  the  army  of  20,000  men^  Engelh^t  with  the  auxil- 
anlt  of  not  using  his  40  guns,  and  allowing  the  iary  fbrce  of  6,000  Russians,  and  Urban  with 
inssians  to  take  Vols,  the  principal  point  of  his  freebooters.  Compelling  the  latter  to  take 
lefence.  After  the  ML  of  Warsaw  he  emi-  refuge  in  the  Bukovina,  and  the  two  former  to 
;rated  to  Prussia  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  withdraw  to  WaUachia,  he  kept  the  whole  of 
trged  the  men  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  be-  Transylvania  save  Ihe  small  fortress  of  Earls- 
ore  the  Prussians,  and  thns  provoked  a  bloody  burg.  Bold  surprises,  audacious  mancsuvres^ 
nd  unnecessary  struggle,  called  at  that  time  fbr^d  marches,  and  the  great  confidence  he  knew 
tie  battle  of  Fischan.  He  then  abandoned  the  how  to  in^ire  in  his  troops  by  his  own  example, 
rzny  and  organized  in  Qermany  committees  by  the  skilful  selection  of  covered  locsalities,  and 
>r  the  support  of  Polish  emigrants,  after  which  by  always  affording  artillery  support  at  the  de- 
e  went  to  Paris.  His  extraordinary  oharao-  eisive  moment,  proved  him  to  be  a  first-rate 
ir,  in  which  a  laborious  fondness  for  the  exact  general  for  the  partisan  and  smaU  mountain 
riences  was  blended  "mth  restless  impulses  for  warfare  of  this  first  campaign.  He  also  showed 
)tion,  caused  him  to  readily  embark  m  adven-  himself  a  master  in  the  art  of  suddenly  creating 
irons  enterprises,  whose  fiulure  gave  an  advan-  and  disclpliDiiig  an  army;  but  being  oontenfc 
VOL.  in.- 
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with  the  first  rough  sketch  of  organization,  and  gaacar.    The  town  is  small  and  of  no  impr? 

neglecting  to  form  a  nadeua  of  choice  troops,  tance,  hat  the  haj  is  commodious  enough  :o  .v 

which  was  a  matter  of  prime  necessity,  his  ex-  oeive  the  largest  fleet, 
temporized  army  was  sore  to  vanish  like  a        BEMBO,  Bonifazio,  an  Italian  painter,  1  ^ 

dream  on  the  first  serioos  disasters.     During  at  Yaldarno,  was  employed  bj  the  court  ^lii 

his   hold    of    Transylvania  he   did    himself  Ian  aboat  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  E 

honor  by  preventing  the  useless  and  impolitic  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  the  catLe  r. 

cruelties  contemplated  by  the  Magyar  com-  Cremona,  where  he  painted  the '^  Furiti.!; . 

missioners.    The  policy  of  conciliation  between  and  the  *^  Adoration  of  the  Magi.^^    liis?  - 

the  antagonist  nationalities  aided  him  in  swell-  are  esteemed  for  their  brilliant  colori: :.   . 

ing  his  force,  in  a  few  montlis,  to  40,000  or  attitudes,    and   splendid    drapery.— Giur 

60,000  men,  well  provided  wi^i  cavalry  and  Francbsoo,  brother  and  pupil  of  the  pnc: : ■: 

artillery.    If,  notwithstanding,  some  admirable  a  painter  of  the  Cremonese  fichool,  wbo  !  ~ 

mancBuvres,  the  expedition  to  theBanat,  which  his  contemporaries  departed  farthest  ir  l.. 

he  engaged  in  with  this  numerically  strong  army,  antique  manner,  and  resembles  Fra  Bart(>:> : .. 

produced  no  lasting  effect,  the  circumstance  of  in  coloring,  though  inferior  to  that  m^'. : : 

his  hands  being  tied  by  the  cooperation  of  the  dignity  and  energy  of  expression, 
incapable  Hungarian  general^  must  be  taken        B£MBO,  Piktro,  an  Italian  card'.: ..! : 

into  account.    The  irruption  mto  Transylvania  author,  bom  at  Venice,  May  20,  U70,  •.: 

of  large  Russian  forces,  and  the  defeats  conse-  Rome,  Jon.  18,  1647.    He  was  of  a  nu^    • 

quently  sustained  by  the  Magyars,  called  Bern  ily,  and  at  an  early  age  studied  at  Fi  v 

back  to  the  theatre  of   his   first   campaign,  whither  his  father  was  sent  as  ami  -' 

After  a  vain  attempt  to  create  a  diversion  in  To  his  2  years'  residence  in  that  city  iL. : 

the  rear  of  the  enemy,  by  the  invasion  of  Mol-  entine  authors  attribute  his  perfect  c-r 

davia,  he  returned  to  Transylv^onia,  there  to  be  of  the  Tuscan  dialect    Master  of  an  ^ 

completely  routed,  July  29,  at  Bchussburg,  by  Latin  style,  he  went  in   1492  to  Mi- 

the  3  times  stronger  Russian  forces  under  Ltl-  8icily,  to  study  Greek  under  the  lean 

ders,  escaping  captivity  himself  only  by  a  plunge  firom   Constantinople,  Lascaris.    Kc:'- 

into  a  morass  from  which  some  dispersed  Mag-  years  later  to  his  native  city,  he  wu^  ^ 

yar  hussars  happened  to  pick  him  up.    Having  sieged  with  questions  about  Etna,  tlat : 

collected  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  storm-  isfy  all  at  once  he  wrote  his  treat i^'  ^ 

ed  Hermannstadt  for  tlie  second  time,  Aug.  6,  mountain,  which  was  his  first  pnbliaui 

but  for  want  of  reenforcements  soon  had  to  then  frequented  the  courts  of  Ferrara  i^ 

leave  it,  and  after  an  unfortunate  fight,  Aug.  bino,  pursuing  philosophical  and  literary  ^ 

7,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Hungary,  where  he  and  admired  for  his  wit  and  graceiul  r.. 

arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  loss  of  the  decisive  Learning  and  letters  were  then  in  the 

battle  at  Temesvar.    After  a  vain  attempt  to  esteem  in  the  noble  families  of  Ital},  an^ 

make  a  last  stand  at  Lugos  with  what  remained  had  many  powerful  patrons,  recei\^'C 

of  the  Magyar  forces,  he  re(^ntered  Transylva-  from   Pope  Julius  IL,  and  accompar;.' 

nia,    kept    his   ground    there   against    over-  friend,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  on  hi?  "^ 

whelming  forces,  until  Aug.  19,  when  he  was  Rome,  to  be  crowned  Pope  Leo  X.   - 

compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Turkish  terri-  made  secretary  to  the  new  pope,  eo;"} 

tory.     With  the  purpose  of  opening  to  himself  acquaintance  of  the  many  disuiij;iii>^* 

a  new  field  of  activity  against  Russia,  Bern  em-  in  that  age  of  the  Medici,  and  bii>io<i  > 

braced  the  Mussulman  &ith,  and  was  raised  by  in  the  labors  of  composition.    The  ><  '• 

the  sultan  to  the  dignity  of  a  pasha,  under  the  beautiful   Morosina,  whom  he   teulc 

name  of  Amurath,  with  a  command  in  the  ed,  persuaded  him  upon  the  death  oi  - 

Turkish  army;  but,  on  the  remonstrances  of  in  1521  to  retire  from  public  afiA>.  :- 

the  European    powers,  he  was  relegated  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  m  literary  c^-- 

Aleppo.    Having  there  succeeded  in  repressing  Padua.    Here  he  formed  an  exten>ive 

some  sanguinary  excesses   committed  during  and  collection  of  medals,  enjoyed  the  r^' 

Nov.  1850,  on  the  Christian  residents  by  the  his  learned  friends,  and  his  house  \v--^ 

Mussulman  populace,  he  died  about  a  month  the  temple  of  the  muses.    He  sometiuH- 

later,  of  a  violent  fever,  for  which  he  would  Rome,  and  having  become  a  cardiiuu  ^ 

allow  no  medical  aid.  accession  of  Paul  HI.,  he  determine.:  ' 

^  BEM,  Magmjs   yon,  a   Russian   traveller,  brace  another  manner  <tf  life.    He  re'- 

lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  centu-  profane  letters,  studied  the  fathers  aiii 

ry,  was  governor  of  Kamtchatka  from  1772  gians,  was  advan<^  to  several  bi^^hu;^  ' 

to  1799,  waa  honored  for  his  efibrts  to  ame-  died  in  sentiments  worthy  of  a  prina 

liorate   the  condition  of   that   country,  and  church.    His  writings,  consisting  '<*  - 

for  his  philanthropic  exertions    to  succor  the  poems,  dialogues,  oritidsma,  fragnHn'>- 

companions  of  Capt  Cook  in  1776,  and  ask-  history  of  Venice,  are  distinguished  to: 

ed  to  be  recalled  from  his  office  by  reason  of  elegance  and  gracefulness  of  style.    *^ 

ill  healtli.  either  imagination  or  force  of  thoui:!i;. ', 

BEMBATOOKA,  Bembatook,  or  Bombbtok,  yet  a  oonsununate  imitator  of  Cicero  v^  - 

a  bay  and  town  on  the  K.  W.  coast  of  Mada-  and  of  Petrarch  in  Italian.    His  works 
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the  fimnite  reading  among  the  6iix>erior  ranks  nnmerons  fltghta  of  stcme  steps.    The  streets 

of  Italf  ,  and  an  acqaaintanee  with  them  was  are  onl^r  a  few  feet  wide,  and  the  bnildingSk 

neoesBsry  in  order  to  mingliDg  in  polished  soci-  which  are  prineipallj  stone^  are  reej  lofty. 

etj.    It  ia  his  ehief  merit  that  he  was  one  of  They  are  bnilt  to  enclose  a  areolar  space,  and 

the  first  to  reme  the  beauties  of  the  Italian  frequently  contain  200  Inhabitants  each.    The 

tongue,  after  the  invasions  of  classical  learn-  wealthy  Hindoos  live  in  detached  houses,  sor- 

inffliad  made  the  language  of  Dante  vulgar.  rounded   by  walls  with   open   oourts.     The 

BEK.    See  Abut.  poorer  live  in  mud-built  dwellings,  of  whioh 

BENALOAZAR,  SKSAsruirDB,  the  first  eon-  there  are  ^,000.    In  the  oentre  of  the  city 

Sueror  of  Popayan,  Kew  Granada,  bom  about  is  a  large  mosque,  with  S  minarets  S82  feet 

le  end  of  the  15th  century,  at  Benalcas,  in  £s-  high,  buut  by  Aumngzebe  on  the  site  of  a  mag- 

tremsdnra,  Spain,  died  in  1550.  He  set  out  as  a  ninoent  ffindoo  temple,  which  he  destroyed  fyt 

common  sailor  in  the  train  of  Pedrariaa,  the  the  purpose^  of  erecting  the  present  building, 

newly  appointed  governor  of  Darien,   1614.  There  are  numerous  other  mosques,  a  great 

The  sbiuty  and  during  of  young   Sebastian  number  of  Hindoo  temples,  an  ancient  observa- 

gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  Pizarro.    This  tory,  and  the  Hindoo  Sansorit  college,  the  chief 

conqneror  sent  him  against  the  Indian  leader,  institntion  of  native  learning  in  India.    The 

Raminshul.     Sebastian  was  favored  at   the  population  is  estimated  at  from  800,000  to 

moment  of  engagement  by  a  happy  accident;  500,000 ;  but  at  certain  times  the  number  is 

the  volcano  of  Ck>chabamba  sniTex^  an  emp-  imxnensely  increased.    Nine-tenths  of  these  are 

tion.    The  Peruvian  army  was  more  frightened  Hindoos,  and  the  remainder  Mohammedans, 

at  it  than  the  Spaniards,  and  fled  to  Quito.  Among  its  inhabitants  are  many  wealthy  native 

Sebastian  then  possessed  himself  of  the  smok-  bankers  and  dealers  in  diamonds,  for  which 

ing  ruins  of  this  city.    From  here  he  passed  gem  the  city  is  fiunous.    It  is  the  seat  of  a 

northward  and  conquered  the  territory  possess-  British  court  of  cirocdt  and  appeal,  an  En^sh 

ed  by  a  chief  named  Popayan,  whose  name  he  college,  numerous  Chrislian  missions,  and  l(o- 

preserved  to  designate  the  territory  over  which  hammiidan  and  Hindoo  schools.    Benares  has 

the  former  had  held  sway.    Inflamed  by  the  a  very  extensive  trade  in  shawls,  muslins,  silks, 

speeches  of  an   Indian   crotive,  who  spake  cottons,  and  fine  woollens,  of  its  own  manufac- 

strange  words  about  a  chief  further  north,  who  ture,  and  in  European  goods,  salt,  indigo,  and 

was  anointed  with  gold-x>owder,  Benalcazar  and  opium. — ^A  mutiny  of  native  troops  toolE  place 

his  band  determined  to  vint  and  conquer  this  here  June  4, 1857.    The  military  authorities  of 

£1  Dorado^  or  chief  of  gold.    After  traversing  the  city,  apprehending  the  spread  of  disaffeo- 

vast  forests,  in  1584,  he  arrived  at  the  country  tion  in  the  87th  regiment  of  native  infantry, 

which  afterward  received  the  name  of  New  stationed  at   Benares^  determined  to  disarm 

Granada.     Arrived  there,  he  found   himself  them.    But  the  promulgatioH  of  an  order  to 

forestalled  by  two  other  Spanish  adventurers,  this  effect  only  hastened  an  outbreak.    The  in- 

or  conquiitadifree.    He  returned  to  Popayan,  fantry  immediately  fired  upon  tiieir  officers, 

and  was  made  governor  of  this  province  by  a  kiUing  2  or  8,  and  wounding  others,  while  the 

decree  dated  1588.    When  La  Qasca  succeeded  |;reater  part  of  a  body  of  Sikhs  and  the  18th 

in  supplanting  Diego  Fizarro,  he  deprived  Se»  irregular  cavalry,  upon  whom  the  Europeans 

bastian  of  his  governorship.     The  conqueror  chieflv  relied,  sided  with  the  mutineers  and 

of  Popayan  died  heart-broken  at  this  result  of  Joined  in  tiie  attack.    A  few  buildings  were 

a  life  spent  in  adventure  and  in  the  servioe  of  burnt,  but  a  soudl  detachment  of  the  Madras 

the  Spanish  crown.  ibsileers  arriving  opportunely  that  same  day, 

B£)f  AOCAZ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  a  moun*  the  rising  was  speedily  put  down. — The  district 

tainous  district  of  Andalusia,  60  miles  N.  £.  of  Benares  is  situated  between  kt.  24^  and  25^ 

from   Oadiz.     It   has  a  parish   church   and  K.,  and  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Sye 

town-house,  and  a  promenade  and  avenue,  with  (which  on  8  sides  separate  it  from  Ohazipoor), 

beautiful  gardens  and  fountains.  having  west  the  disi&iots  IQrzapoor  and  Juan* 

BENAEES,  a   large   and   fkmous   dty  of  poor.    It  was  ceded  in  1775  to  the  East  India 

Hindostan,  the  capital  of  a  division  of  the  Ben-  company,  by  the  king  of  Oude.    In  1776,  the 

gal  presidency,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  district  was  granted  to  the  n^ ah  Obey t  Singh,  of 

390  miles  N.  W.  of  Calcutta,  and  420  miles  Benares,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 

8.  £.  of  Delhi.    It  is  famous  as  having  been,  in  tribute  to  the  company.    The  violation  of  this 

ancient  times,  the  seat  of  Braminicat  learning  agreement  by  Mr.  Hastings,  governor-general  of 

and  s[>eonlation.    It  is  entitled  to  the  distinc-  India^  formed  one  of  the  chiuges  against  him  in 

tion  of  being  resarded  as  the  Hindoo  Rome,  or  the  case  of  his  impeachment  by  the  house  of 

the  ecdesiasticar metropolis  of  Hindostan.    It  commons.    The  area  of  Benares  is  994  square 

has  been  styled  the  Athens  of  India.    The  dty  miloL    It  is  well  watered  by  the  Ganges  and 

is  regarded  as  a  sacred  place  by  the  Hindoos,  the  Goomty  rivers,  and  by  several  tributaries 

who  reeort  to  it  in  great  numbers  froih  everv  of  these  streams.    The  land  is  mostly  fertile 

part  of  Hindostan.    It  is  always  thronged  with  and  weQ  cultivated.    The  native  products  are 

□aendicant  priests.    Its  external  appearance  is  barley,  wheat,  peas,   flax,  and   sugar.     The 

bighly  imposing.    It  stretches  for  several  miles  most  profitable  productiona  are   indigo   and 

klopg  the  edge  of  the  river,  from  whioh  ascend  opium.    During  9  months  of  the  year  the 
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climate    is    temperate,    but    during    the    3  forests  between  Cawoor  and  Gro6  K\yo\ml  \z 

months  from  April  to  June,  hot  winds  pre-  gutta percha  and  ffutta  taban  tcii^  \\\i\(\i  ,>Tr 

Tail,  and  destroy  the  yerdnre.    Pop.  in  1853,  duce  a  guoi  of  ezcelleut  qualitj.    Cotlee  i^  lt 

851,757.  ginning  to  be  cultivated,  even  by  the  m\\\ 

BENBOW,  John,  an  English  admiral,  bom  their  own  account,  to  considerable  exUit. 

in  Shrewsbury  in  1650,  died  in  Jamaica,  Nov.  4^  styrax  hemoin  tree,  from  which  the  guu 

1702.    He  was  reared  in  the  merchant  service,  jamin  of  commerce  is  obtmed,  are  gmw  i : 

and  in  one  of  his  trips  to  the  Mediterranean  in  plantations.    The  buffalo  and  goat  are  iLi 

1686,  he  conducted  an  engagem«it  so  despe-  large   animals   domesticated;  the  u&e  ut  .1: 

rately  against  an  African  corsair,  that  he  was  horse  as  a  beast  of  burden  is  not  known  t<> ::. 

invited  to  the  Spanish  court  by  Charles  IL,  who  natives  of  this  territory,  or  even  in  any  \\c  : 

recommended    him  to  James  II.  of  England,  of  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  and  ii  l-  vi. 

The  latter  gave  him  the  command  of  a  ship  of  rarely  imported  for  the  saddle,  by  £iiru[tX' 

war  to  protect  British  interests  in  the  English  Tigers  are  very  numerous  in  this  pan  •>:  ,. 

channel,  and  subsequently  he  was  promoted  to  island,  and  materially  impede  the  pro^{<tr.  / 

the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and    employed    in  the  country ;   it   is   impossible  to  rai>o  .-. 

blockading  and  bombarding  the  French  ports,  stock,  except  in  the  well-defended  enoli>.:i< 

In  1701,  with  a  squadron  under  his  oonunand.  large  villages.    The  Rejangs,  one  of  the  :- 

he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies.    This  command  civilized  races  of  Sumatra,  compose  the  ur^u 

had  been  previously  declined  by  several  of  his  portion  of  the  population  of  this  tcmur>  - 

seniors,  as  an  eztra-haz^^ous  expedition.   But  The  chief  town  of  the  above  territop,  :-^ 

in  the  conduct  of  it,  Benbow's  courage   and  named  Bencoolen,  is  inlat.  3°  47'  3<)  ^^..  .;;' 

energy  were  so  conspicuous  as   to  elicit  the  102°  48'  K ;    pop.  7,500.    The   BritbL  L 

commendation  of  the  commons.    In  the   fol-  India  company  established   a  facton  &:  :- 

lowing  year,  and  on  a  second  expedition  to  the  point,  for  the  pepper  trade,  June  25, 10\i.  ^ 

Indies,  he  encountered  the  French  fleet  under  1714,  Fort  Marlborough  was  founded,  'i  ^ 

Ducasse,  and  for  6  days  maintained  a  running  distant.     In  1760,  tlie    French  undt:  c  - 

fight  with  them.    He  succeeded  in  bringing  the  D^Estaing  captured  and  took  poi^ses^lou » 

enemy's  stemmost  ship  to  close  quarters,  but  fort  and  factory ;  but  they  were  restored : ' 

bis  chief  officers  refused  to  second  his  eftbrts.  company  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  l'^\-  - 

Here  he  lost  a  leg  by  a  chain-shot,  an  event,  the  treaty  of  London  in  1824,  the  Eiif.'' '  ■' 

which,  though  it  did  not  abate  his  ardor,  gave  ernment  ceded  the  fort  and  factory,  au<l  '- 

occasion  for  some  of  his  captains  to  agree  ^^  that  lisbments  dependent  on  them,  whieh  11^ 

nothing  more  was  to  be  done."    On  his  re-  braced  a  territory  of  about  12  square  lu  •  ^ 

turn  to  Jamaica,  he  brought  the  delinquents  the   Dutch,  in  exchange  for  Malacca  a 

to    court-martial,  which    convicted    them    of  territory,  and  Cinsura,  in  nindostau,  aitc: 

disobedience  and  cowardice,  and  caused  them  in  possession  140  years.    Bencoolen  w:l^  - 

to  be  shot.  His  wound,  and  the  emotion  caused  profitable  dependency  of  the  Bengal  pr*.-! 

by  these  events,  concurred  with  a  pulmonary  and  cost  the  East  India  company,  ou  aii 

disease  to  hasten  his  death  at  the  age  of  52.  age,  about  $60,000  per  annum,  daring  tk 

Benbow  was  not  a  very  successful  commander,  period  of  its  possession ;  it    was   n.ai 

but  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery  and  pro-  partly  from  a  point  of  honor,  but  chii.  ily  • 

fessional  enterprise.    His  whole  lile  was  spent  count  of  an  infatuated  over-estimate  ot  tl 

in  active  service  at  sea.  vantages  expected  to  grow  out  of  t^i^^  V 

BENCOOLEN  (Malay,  JSa/i^ia  Ulu^  rolling  trade.    During  the  English  possession,  tu- 

uplands),  a  Dutch    residency  on    the  N.  VT,  contained  20,000  inhabitants,  whicli  h■^''■ 

coast  of  Sumatra;  bounded  N.  by  Manjuta  riv-  dwindled  to  one-third  that  number,  c^' ' 

er ;  E.  by  the  mountain  chain  extending  from  of  Rejangs,  Malays,  Bugbis,  and  a  lai>c  ^ 

Gunung  Bcga,  to  the  extremity  of  tlie  penin-  her  of  Arabs  and  Chinese.     A  Dutch  :^^  •  - 

sula,  forming  the  W.  side  of  Samangka  bay ;  resident  resides  here, 
and  W.  by  the  Indian  ocean.    Area,  including  the        BENDA,  Franz,  a  Ocrtnan  violinist  1  '] 

island  of  Engano,  which  belongs  to  this  resi-  Bohemia,  in  1709,  died  at  Potsdam,  b  • 

dency,  8,736  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1849,  93,875.    This  He  exhibited,  whUe  a  boy,  a  great  u/ 

long  narrow  strip  of  territory,  lying  between  a  learn  tlie  violin,  which  he  could  grail')  ' 

mountain-chain  and  the  sea-board,  very  much  other  way  than  by  joining  a  baud  of  >'^' 

resembles  Chili    in  South  America,  in   form,  musicians.    He  found  means^  Lowevor.  i' 

The  soil  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  eastern  slope  quire  an  extraordinary  mastery  of  tbo  i 

of  the  island ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  stiff,  red  ment,  and  in  1782  entered  the  service  »: 

clay,  burnt  nearly  to  the  state  of  a  brick  where  eric  the  Great,  then  prince-royal,  wit^^  ^• 

it  is  exposed  to  the  sun.    The  chief  culture  was  he   remained  the  rest  of  his  Ion.;  l*- 

pei>per,  during  the  first  intercourse  of  Euro-  founded  a  school  of  violinists,  whose  pk: 

peans  with  tliis  country.    In  1798,  the  clove  playing  was  entirely  original  and  quite  li 

and  nutmeg  were  introduced  from  the  Moluc-  He  also  published  some  excellent  soli>»  ' 

cas;  but  the  latter  alone  has  succeeded,  and  violin. —  Gkobo,  &  brother  of   the  i'"^'; 

that  only  by  manuring,  and  much  labor   and  and  a  composer  of  music,  born  in  I'  '-"-' 

care,  not  required  in  the  parent  country.    The  in  1722,  died  at  Kostritz,  in  1795.    H'  : 
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ed  many  years  of  hU  life  as  mnsioian  in  the  ser-  and  fresco  pdnter.    In  1888  he  was  appointed 

vice  of  the  courts  of  Pmssia  and  Grotha,  and  professor  at  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Dres- 

perfected  his  style  by  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1760.  den,  and  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  some 

He  composed  a  number  of  comic  operas,  and  2  important  works  in  fresco  in  one  of  the  royal 

of  a  serious  character  entitled  *^  Ariadne  in  palaces  of  that  city. 

Naxos^'  and  ^  Medea,''  which  are  written  with  BENDER,  a  fortified  town  in  Bessarabia,  on 
mncb  feeling  and  taste.    His  music,  according  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester,  48  miles  from 
to  Dr.  Bnmey,  is  new.  profound,  and  worthy  its  mouth.    It  has  a  citadel  wiUi  600  artillery- 
of  a  great  master,  ana  tne  best  of  it  was  com-  men.    Near   it  is   Yamitza,   the   retreat   of 
posed  after  his  return  from  Italy.    Beside  his  Charles  XIL,  after  the  battle  of  Poltava.    Ben- 
operas,  Benda  wrote  some  excellent  sonatas  for  der  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Russians  in 
the  harpsichord.  1809,  but  was  restored  to  Turkey  at  the  peace  of 
BENDALOU,  Paui^  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Jassy.    In  1812  it  was  ceded  to  Russia.    It  has 
American  revolutiona^  army,  bom  at  Montau-  7  gates,  12  mosques,  and  an  Annenian  and 
ban,  in  France,  Aug.  16,  1755,  died  in  Balti-  Greek  church.    Pop.  5,000. 
more,  in  Maryland,  Dec.  10, 1826.   In  Oct.  1776,  BENDING  MACHINE.    One  of  the  greatest 
heembarkedat  Bordeaux  for  the  United  States,  difficulties  that  shipbuilders  have  to  contend 
OS  a  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and,  on  with,  is  procuring  timber  of  the  proper  shape, 
reaching  the  head-quarters  of  Washington,  he  In  some  parts  of  Europe  officers  are  appointed 
received  a  lieutenant^s  commission.   Transferred  to  find  out  and  mark  tbe  trees  which  are  fit  for 
to  the  command  of  Pulaski,  he  was  captain  of  the  use  of  the  navy,  whether  they  stand  on  pub- 
the  first  company  in  his  fiBunous  legion  at  the  lie  or  on  private  ground,  and  henceforward  it 
stejxe  of  Savannah.    There  he  carried  off  the  becomes  an  offence,  punishable  by  fine,  for  the 
field  the  body  of  the  generous  Pole,  and  pre-  proprietor  to  fell  them.     The  knees  are  partic- 
eerved,  also,  tiie  standard  of  the  legion,  which  ularly  difficult  to  procure,  for  a  great  number 
Lad  been  wrought  and  presented  by  the  wives  are  wanted,  nearly  all  of  them  of  different 
and  daughters  of  Maryland.    He  was  quarter-  angles,  and  each  has  to  be  cut  from  a  tree  at  the 
roaster-general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  junction  of  2  branches  forming  the  angle  want- 
Mary  Und  militia  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  ed.    The  ribs  are  seldom  found  in  nature,  and 
for  many  years  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  circuit  are  made  of  several  pieces  Joined  together  at 
and  district  courts  of  Maryland,  his  official  con*  a  considerable   expense,     efforts   have  been 
duct,  from  first  to  last^  being  marked  with  made  at  various  times  to  substitute  artificially 
exactness  and  integrity.  curved  wood  for  that  grown  with  the  proper 
BEND  AVID,  Lazarcs,  a  German  philosopher  shape.    The  following  titles  of  patents  are  found 
and  mathematician,  born  of  Hebrew  parents  at  in  the  records  of  the  U.  S.  patent  office :  Tim- 
Berlin,  Oct.  18, 1762,  died  March  28, 1832.  A  ber  bending  for  boats,  J.  Orbison,  Piqua,  0., 
glass-grinder  by  traded  he  attained  by  his  own  un-  1820;  the  same.  Green  and  Blakesley,  Litch- 
aided  efforts  such  a  degree  of  learning,  that  he  field,  Conn.,  1822 ;   Bending  masts  and  truss 
was  admitted  as  student  in  the  university  of  hoops,  J.  Milford,  Northern  Liberties,  Penn., 
Gottingen,  although  he  never  went  throush  1885 ;  Bent  timber  for  ships  and  for  knees,  in 
the  usual  preparatory  course  of  studies,    fie  2  patents,  W.  Ballard,  New  York,  1854;  Ma- 
graduated  with  much  distinction  atGOttingen,  chine  for  bending  wood,  E.  Updegraff  York, 
and  on  his  return  to  Berlin  devoted  himself  Penn.,  1856;    the  same,  T.  BlanchardTBoston, 
to  the  study  of  Kant    He  remained  throughout  Mass.,  1856;    the  same,  Edwin  and  Artemas 
bis  lifeafiuthflildiscipleofthis  philosopher,  and  and  Cheney  Eillbum,  Burlington,  Vt.,  1856. 
prepared  a  course  of  lectures  upon  his  theory.  Several  of  these  patented  machines  are  intended 
which  he  first  delivered  at  Benin,  and  subse-  for  small  pieces  of  wood,  others  for  large  tim- 
quently  at  Vienna,  where  he  resided  for  several  ber.    In  ful,  the  wood  is  first  rendered  soft  by 
years,  until  the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  wetting  and  warming  it  over  a  fire,  or  by 
subjected  there  induced  him  to  return  to  his  warming  it  in  steam.    It  is  then  placed  in  the 
native  city.    He  continued  to  lecture  in  Berlin,  machine,  which  bends  it  into  a  shape  that  the 
and  displayed  at  the  same  time  a  laudable  ac-  wood  retains  after  cooling.    When  the  timber 
tivity  in  many  other  literary  and  beneficent  di-  is  large  the  fibres  on  the  convex  part  of  the 
rectiona.    During  the  sway  of  Napoleon  in  Ger-  curve  are  much  extended,  and  those  in  the  con- 
manj,  he  edited  the  Bauds  und  8pener*9eha  cave  are  much  compressed  ;  the  result  is  a  ten- 
Zeitung.  dency  to  split;  this  is  prevented  by  so  con- 
BENDEMANN,  Eduabd,  a  German  painter,  structing  the  machine  that  the  wood  is  com- 
bom  of  Jewish  parents,  at  Berlin.  Dec  8, 1811.  pressed  on  all  sides  and  at  both  ends  during 
lie  studied  at  Dtksseldorf.    His  first  work  that  the  operation.    A  company  has  been  formed  in 
fittracted  much  notice  was  "  Boaz  and  Ruth."  New  York,  under  the  title  of  the  **  American 
In  1832  he  gained  a  wide  reputation  by  his  pic-  Timber-bending  Co.,"  with  workshops  near  the 
ture  of  the  "  Jews  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon."  city.    They  have  been  at  work  but  a  short 
tVmong  his  other  paintings  may  be  mentioned  time,  and  are  now  engaged  in  putting  up  ma- 

*  Jeremiah  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,"  the  chines  of  an  increased  size.    Timbers  bent  by 

*  Harvest,"  and  other  smaller  pictures.    Bend^  the  company  have  been  submitted  to  experi- 
nann  has  also  diatingoished  himself  as  a  portrait  ments  to  test  their  strength,  and  it  is  claimed 
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that  they  have  been  found  much  stronger  than  oanon  hw,  and  upholding  ecclesiastical  dW, 

similar  pieces  of  natoral  growth.    Thisresaltis  pline.    I V.  Benedict  Ylll.  (1012),  al<i(M.f 

not  improbable,  and  is  much  to  be  desired,  but  counts  of  Tusculum,  and  cardiniil  bhho[ 

it  is  not  yet  accepted  by  all  naval  engineers.  Porto.     The  celebrated  German  cmpcrir. 

BENDISH,  Bbidgbt,  the  granddaughter  of  Henry,   and    his  wife,   St.  Cane^niuia.  v  • 

Oliver  Cromwell  of  England,  and  the  daughter  crowned  by  him.    He  made  2  vi^iu  to  (t*: 

of  Gen.  Ireton,  Dom  about  1650,  died  1727.  many,  during  the  latter  of  which  Lt  rtai.  i 

In  her  early  years  she  was  brought  up  at  the  city  of  Bamberg  as  a  present,  atwrA  r: 

OromwelVs  court,  and  was  present  at  the  au-  exchanged  for  Benevento.     During  lib  r  ~ 

diences  he  gave  to  foreign  ambassadors.    She  the  Saracens  attacked  the  pontide&l>t^ttN.. 

bore  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  protector,  were  defeated  and  driven  away  br  the  tr-  • 

physically  and    morally ;  her   energy  was  im-  of  Benedict,  after  a  bloody  and  obstinate  1  i :. 

mense ;  she  would  work  for  days  together  with-  of  8  days.    Pope  Benedict  introiluceJ  n 

out  sleeping;    had  uncommon  conversational  torn  at  Rome   of  singing  the  Nict-nc 

powers ;  was  liable  to  periodic  attacks  of  reli-  during  mass.    After  a  very  active  and  v.. 

gious  ecstasy;  and  managed  her  salt-works  at  reign  of  12  years,  he  died  during  the  early  {- 

South  town,  in  Norfolk,  with  great  exactness,  of  the  year  1024,  and  was  succcedeil  ly 

By  her  open-handed  benevolence  she  was  pop-  brother,  under  the  name  of  John  XIX.  » 

alar  with  the  poor.    She  could  never  bear  to  Benedict  XI.  was  of  humble  oriiriu.  :>^  - 

hear  her  grandfather  evil  spoken  of,  and  one  came  at  an  early  age  a  member  of  the  Iv:: 

day  when  travelling  in  the  stage-coach,  a  tory  can  order,  in  which  he  was  promotA.<l  t  - 

squire  so  committed  himself,  not  knowing  in  rank  of  general  solely  on  account  of  Li>  !tu: 

whose  presence  he  was;  she  jumped  out  at  the  ing  and  piety.    For  the  same  rca.«<^n  he 

next  stage,  snatched  a  sword  from  another  fel*  afterward  made  cardinal  bishop  of  0<^x  - 

low-passenger,  and  challenged  the  royalLst  gen-  frequently  emjiloyed  in   important  lt%: ; 

tleman  to  a  duel.    She  would  sometimes  drive  He  was  a  devoted  and  courageous  part^^ 

her    carriage  into    Yarmouth,  and    spend  an  his  predecessor,  Boniface  YIll^  and  rin 

evening  at  the  assembly  rooms  in  that  city,  with  him  at  Aragni,  after  all  the  other  c^. 

where  her  princely  manners,  venerable  aspect^  had  fled.     On  the  death  of  Boniface  lu- 

and  imposing  energy  of  voice  and  manner,  re-  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him  ( 1  ' 

called  the  protector  to  the  eyes  of  a  generation  very  soon  settled  all  the  ditiiculties  he 

who  knew  him  only  in  the  distance  of  history,  France  and  the  holy  see.     This  pope  y>' 

and  made  her  the  lion  of  the  evening.    A  me-  markable  for  Immility,  and  his  great  t;' 

moir  of  her  by  a  local  physician  has  been  pre-  pacification.    On  one  occasion,  when  la- 1: 

served,  and  even  been  translated  into  French,  presented  herself  at  his  court  splendidly  ^ 

by  Guizot.  ne  refused  to  recognize  her  until  she  L  > 

BENEDICT,  the  name  of  several  popes  of  sunied  the  dress  suitable  to  her  Luuiiu 

the  Roman  Catliolio  church.    I.  Benedict  II.,  of  life.     He  died  at  Perugia,  in  13o4.  p: 

elected  in  684,  was  a  Roman,  remarkable  for  by  poison.    VI.  Benedict  XII.,  a  Freii;': 

scriptural  science,  piety,  and  kindness  to  the  birth  (Jacques  Fournier),  of  humble  oriLi:. 

poor.    He  caused  the  decrees  of  the  sixth  gen-  Cistercian  monk,  and  afterward,  6iicce>>  < 

eral  council  (against  the  Monothelites)  to  be  hot,  bishop,  and  cardinal.  Hewastheihi'' 


accepted  by  tlie  Spanish  bishops,  and  also  in-  Avignon  popes,  having  succeeded  John  a 

duced    the   Greek    emperor  to  give    up  the  in  1334.     lie  was  an  eminent  canonic 

usurped  right  of  confirniing  the  election  of  the  theologian,  and  has  left  several  valuable  ^^ 

pope.     Constantino  IV.  sent  him  some  locks  of  As  pope,  he  was  animated  by  a  great  zc. 

the  hair  of  his  sons,  Justinian  and  Iloratius,  sig-  reformation,  and  was  very  severe  on  li-^ 

nifying  thereby  that  he  recognized  him  as  their  and  ambitious  ecclesiastics.     He  detiiiol 

adopted  father.    This  pope  reigned  one  year,  constitution,  the  doctrine  previously  coi.^ 

and  died  May  6,  685.     II.  Benedict  III.  (855),  by  some,  tliat  the  beatitude  of  the  jii>t,  a: 

a  Roman,  and  cardinal  priest,  is  praised  even  punishmentof  the  wicked,  commence  b«.:' 

by  Photius  for  meekness  and  benevolence.    He  final  judgment.  He  died  at  Avignon  in  loVl 

signalized  himself  by  zeal  in  building  and  beau-  Benedict  Xill.,  of  the  princely  house  o! 

tifying  churches  in  Rome,  and  in  unison  with  ni,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  hci;^ 

EtJielwoU;   king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  estab-  an  early  age  a  Dominican,  and,  throuirlA  • 

lished  an  English  college  in  Rome.    He  con-  whole  life,  was  remarkable  for  tlic  s:: 

firmed  the  deposition  of  Gregory,  the  unworthy  with  which  he  fulfilled  his  religiuu?  ^'■ 

bishop  of  Syracuse,  pronounced  by  Ignatius,  Having  been  with  great  reluctance  eltv 

patriarch  of  Constantinople,  which  was  the  oo-  the  dignity  of  bishop  and  cardinal,  he  con: 

casion  of  the  subsequent  deposition  of  Ignatius  to  live  as  a  simple  monk,  and  devoted  - 

and  intrusion  of  Photius  in  his  place,  and  of  leisure  hours  to  study,  writing,  and  j>ra>t' 

the  Greek  schism.    He  died  April  8,  858.    HI.  a  bishop,  he  was  devoted  to  his  pa>io::ii  - 

Benedict  VII.  (975),  of  the  counts  of  Tuscu-  and  universally  loved  and  venerated ;  u 

lum,  and  bishop  of  Sutri,  reigned  during  9  cardinal,  he  led  what  was  called  the  p:'- 

years  with  great  ability  and  finnness.     He  was  the  Zelasti,  who  w^ere  pledged  to  vote  '- 

ahiefiy  remarkable  for  hia  labors  in  establishing  conclave  for  the  candidate  deemed  by 
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lege  of  cardinals  the  moat  worthy,  without  re-  aovereigns  who  had  sapported  him,  required 
gard  to  anj  worldly  or  political  mtereet.  He  him  to  resign  his  claims  to  the  papacy,  he  re- 
was  chosen  to  suooeed  innocent  XIII.,  A.  D«  foaed.  Both  councils  condemned  and  ezoom- 
1724,  and  accepted  the  papal  dignity  under  municated  him  as  a  schismatic,  and  the  princes 
obedieDoe  to  the  command  or  the  general  of  his  of  his  obedience  abandoned  him,  and  en- 
order,  with  many  tears.  The  well-known  deavored  to  take  him  prisoner  at  Avignon. 
saints,  Aloysins  de  Cronzaga,  John  of  the  Cross,  He  eso^ied,  however,  to  Chateau-Benard,  and 
John  Nepomucen,  and  StanisUns  Kortka,  were  afterwara  to  Peniscola,  a  little  town  in  the  king- 
canonized  by  him.  His  principal  efforts  were  dom  of  Valencia,  where  he  played  the  part  of 
directed  to  restore  and  npnold  ecclesiastical  dis-  pope,  with  two  cardinals,  until  he  died  in  1424, 
cipline,  although  he  was  deceived  by  a  hypo-  at  the.  age  of  90l  He  obliged  his  two  cardinals 
crite  named  Nicholas  Coscia,  who  abused  nis  to  elect,  as  his  successor,  Gil  Mufioz,  a  canon 
confidence,  and  was  imprisoned  for  mal-admin-  of  Barcelona,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement 
istration  by  his  successor.    He  died  Feb.  21,  YIIL 

1780.  YIIL  BiNVDioT  XIV.,  the  most  distin-  BENEDICT,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  an  Engw 
gnished  of  aU  the  popes  of  this  name,  and  one  lish  monk  and  historian,  died  in  1198.  He 
of  the  most  able  and  learned  popes  of  modem  studied  at  Oxford,  became  prior  of  the  monaa- 
timcs.  His  name  was  Prospero  Lorenzo  Lam-  tery  of  Christ  church  in  Canterbury,  shared  the 
bertini,  and  he  was  born  of  an  ancient  fam-  friendship  both  of  Becket  and  King  Henry,  as- 
ily  at  Uologna,  A.  D.  1676.  From  his  youth  he  risted  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  L,  the  lion- 
devoted  himself  to  study  and  science,  especially  hearted,  under  whom  he  was  keeper  of  the 
to  canon  law  and  theology,  and  became  a  volu-  great  seal,  and  wrote  histories  which  are  still 
miaous  author,  his  works  being  regarded  aa  extant  of  Thomas  t  Beoket,  Henry  U.,  and 
standard.    After  a  long,  useful,  and  laborious  Richard  L 

career,  in  different  ofSoes  of  the  Roman  prela-        BENEDICT,  Saint,  bom  at  Nursia  in  Urn* 

tnre,  he  was  finally  made,  in  1728,  cardinal  bria,  A.  D.  480,  died  March  24,  548.    This 

Sriest,  and  archbishop  of  Ancona,  by  Benedict  patriarch    of  the   western  monks   seems  to 

[III.    In  1781,  Clement  XU.  transferred  him  nave  had  an   irresistible  desire  for  oontem- 

to  Bologna,  where  he  remained  until  his  elec-  plation^  solitude,  and  the  monastic  life,  from 

tion  to  the  papacy,  which  tookplaoe,  most  un«  nis   childhood.     His   parents    sent    him   to 

^xpectcdly,  Aug.  17,  1740.    m  was  then  65  Rome   to   study,    but  his    gentle,    reserved, 

rears  of  age,  and  he  reigned  18  years.     As  and  modest  temper,  caused  him  to  be  disgust- 

^ope,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  oontem-  ed  with  the  vices  and  temntations  he  found 

:>orary  sovereigns,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catiio*  there,  and  he  fled  to  the  desert  of  Bnbiaco, 

ic.    During  the  intervals  of  public  business  he  between  Tivoli  and  Bora,  where  he  commenced 

x>ntrived   to   apply  himself  to  his  &vorite  an  «!emitical  life.    After  a  time,  he  could  no 

itndics,  and  maintained  a  correspondence  with  kvnger  conceal  himself  or  hinder  a  great  nnm- 

dl  tlie  most  eminent  writers  of  the  day.    He  ber  of  persons  from  resorting  to  him,  attracted 

Mras  a  great  patron  of  sdence,  learning,  tiie  by  his  sanctity  and  wisdom.    He  finally  built  a 

ine  arts,  and  charitable  inadtutions.   His  qfuiet^  monastery  on  Mount  Cassino,  where  there  had 

Tanquil  life,  fuU  of  great  and  good  works,  but  formerly  been  a  temple  of  Apollo.    Here  he 

levoid  of  striking   and   remarkable   events,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Benedictine  order, 

>resents  but  few  salient  points.    The  unani-  and  presided  as  abbot  during  14  years.    There 

noas  judgment  of  mannnd,  however,  pro-  Is  still  an  extensive  monastery  on  Mount  Caa- 

lounces  him  a  great  and  good  man.     The  sino,  which  is  a  favorite  place  of  pilgrimage, 
complete    collection   of   his   works    fills   15       BaNEDIOT,  Julius,  a  German  composer, 

blia  volumes.    He  died  May  2,  1758.— BKir«  bom  at  Stuttgart,  Deo.  24^  1804,  of  a  Jewish 

:diot,    antipope,    a    native   of  Aragon ;   he  fiunily.    Having  ahown  an  unusual  talent  for 

tylod    himself   Benedict    XIII.     His   name  music,  he  was  placed,  while  a  boy,  under  the 

ras  Pedro  de  Luna,  and  in  his  early  life  he  tuition  of  Hummel,  with  whom  he  made  rapid 

ras  alternately  a  student  and  a  soldier.    He  progress.    In  1820  he  was  so  fortunate  ss  to 

nolly  chose  civil  and  eanon  law  as  his  pro-  attract  the  notice  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber^ 

>ssion,  and  was  professor  of  these  departments  who,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  willingly  re« 

t  the  university  of  Montpellier,  when  Greg*  ceived  him  as  a  pupil  into  nis  house  at  Dresden, 

ry  XL  made  him  carcUnal.    He  was  a  man  of  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  1824  in  the 

minent  talents,  and  Pope  Clement  YII.  sent  most  intimate  and  affectionate  relations  with 

iin  as  legate  into  Spain.    He  was  the  patron  his  iDustrious  master.    At  20  years  of  age,  on 

f  the  celebrated  St  Vincent  Ferrer,  who  ad-  the  recommendation  of  Weber,  he  was  engaged 

ared  for  a  considerable  time  to  his  obedience,  to  conduct   the   German  operas   at  Vienna, 

I  1394,  a  portion  of  the  cardinals  at  Avignon  whence,  in  1825,  he  went  to  Naples  to  become 

ected  him  pope,'  with  the  previous  engage*  musical  director  of  the  theatres  San  Carlo  and 

ent  to  resign  if  the  peace  of  the  church  re-  Fondo.    He  remained  here  for  nearly  10  years, 


and  Constance^  and  the  diiftrent   in  s^le  to  please  an  Italian  public,  although 
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some  of  them  were  subseqnentlj  performed  in  among  whom  are  some  of  the  most  i^.ll^t:>i 
Germany  and  England  with  great  success.    In  men  that  adorn  the  annals  of  the  churcl<,  isir 
1885,  in  accordance  with  a  long-cherished  de-  example,  St  John  of  Damascus  and  St.  He:  X 
sire,  he  visited  England,  where  his  reception  It  has  had  also  among  its  members  mfny  ;.y. 
was  so  flattering  that  he  has  continued  to  reside  rial  and  royal  princes,  nobles,  Btatcsu.  i:. ': 
there  ever  since.    After  filling  the  position  of  eminent  warriors,  who  have  retired  f: '. 
musical  director  at  the  Lyceum  theatre,  in  Lon-  world  to  the  shadow  of  its  peaceful  wa]^.  T 
don,  for  2  years,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  rules  of  the  Benedictine  oraer  are  very  itw^. 
English  musical  stage,  and  in  1838  produced  simple,  giving  it  a  great  flexibility,  aiid  ]   . 
the  "  Gypsy's  Warning,"  in  1844  the  "  Brides  of  adaptation  to  different  countries  ac :  -  • 
of  Venice,"  and  a  year   or   two    afterward.  Hence  we  see  it  undergoing  very  great  \..: 
the  ^^  Orusadera,"  all  of  which  were  quite  sue-  and   modifications,    and   shooting  out  i. 
cessful.    In  1850,  he  accompanied  Jenny  Lind  branches  from  its  parent  trunk.    Fn Li- 
on her  musical  tour  through  the  United  States,  ginning,  the  Benedictines  devoted  tliv  :> 
as  ditector  of  her  concerts,  of  which  the  or-  very  much  to  sacred  science;  and  from  ant,* 
ohestra,  drilled  and  conducted  by  him,  was  al-  period  they  also  commenced  a  zealous  c" 
ways  a  marked  feature.     Since  his  return  to  tion  of  every  branch  of  human  learning  xi 
Europe  he  has  resided  generally  in  London,  and  fine  arts.    With  these  intellectual  purs  r.> '. 
is  frequently  before  the  public  as  director  of  united  those  of  agriculture  and  gardenii]:  1- 
some  one  of  the  great  musical  festivals  which  cultivation  of  science  caused  the  cu>t -r;; : 
annually  take  place  in  various  parts  of  England,  early  introduced  of  ordaining  the  Be.  . 
Beside  the  works  mentioned,  Benedict  has  com-  monks  to  the  priesthood,  contrary  to  :i; 
posed  much  music  for  the  piano-forte,  on  which  vious  usage.    For  several  centuries  tU; ' 
ne  is  an  admirable  performer,  and  a  number  of  also  the  principal  teachers  of  youth  i:: :. 
orchestral  and  vocal  pieces.    His  music  is  spirit-  branches  of  education,  from  the  lowest  ^ 
ed,  dramatic,  and  melodious,  and  so  completely  higiiest,  and  possessed  a  vast  number  of . 
has  he  assimilated  his  style  to  English  tastes,  and  schools.     To  their  care  and  lalKtriu  :^ 
that  he  is  considered  more  national  than  many  ing  of  MSS.,  the  world  is  indebted  for  \:.  ; 
xiative  composers.  servation  and  transmission  of  the  entire : 

BENEDIOT-UBEUERN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  classical  and  other  ancient  learning  tlir-  ;: 

in  the  circle  of  upper  Bavaria,  noted  for  hav-  dark  ages.    In  the  ordinary  course  or: 

ing  once  contained  a  Benedictine  abbey,  found-  the  order  became  very  rich  and  powir:    - 

ed  in  740.    It  has  glass  works  of  some  celebrity,  following  the  general  law  of  human  n.<. 

and  quarries  of  marble.    The  village  is  i>ituatea  fell  to  a  considerable  extent  into  a  st:ite  • : 

in  the  neighborhood  of  the  offshoots  of  the  dence  from  its  primitive  ideal,    ^^e  t!  ' 

mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  one  of  whose  summits,  find,  from  the  9th  century  downward.  ^' 

not  far  from  the  village,  has  an  altitude  of  more  quent  and  stringent  measures  of  n'' 

than  6,000  feet.  adopted  by  popes,  councils,  and  prcl./.- 

BENEDICTINE  ORDER,  the  most  ancient  to  a  considerable  extent,  accepted  an.l  ^ 
and  widely  spread  religious  order  of  the  west-  out  within  the  bosom  of  the  order.    1^" 
«m  church,   founded  by  St.   Benedict.      The  also  sprung  up  within  the  bosom  of  th- 
monastic  institution,  which  originated   in  the  itself,  and  now  Benedictine  families  wori:  ■ 
East,  had  taken  root  also  in  the  West  before  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  rule  and  (i:^ 
the  time  of  St.  Benedict,  chiefly  through  the  Oneof  these  reformers  was  St.  Ben edid 
influence  of  St.  Athanasius  and  other  prelates,  ani,  called  "the   second   Benedic  t, '  ^^'i 
who  were -either  orientals  or  had  visited  the  821.    The  principal  branches  of  the  grc;- 
oriental    monasteries;    and  also  through  the  dictine  family  which  have  Bprum;  "P 
profound  impression  created  by  the  life  of  St,  course  of  ages,  are,  the  Clunian-i,  C>'*' 
Anthony.  Itwasnecessary,  however,  to  modify  Camaldoleso,   Vallombrosians,    Graimi^ ' ' 
very  much  the  customs  of  the  eastern  ancho-  ans,  Carthusians,  Fontevraudiana,  Jxn  •" 
rets,  and  to  adapt  the  monastic  rule  to  the  char-  Guilbortines,  llumiliati,  Ooelestine^,  I^- 
aoter  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  Trappists,  Olivetans,  and  BenedictiLr- 
also  to  their  different  climate.  It  was  also  requi-  Maur.    The  latter  are  well  known  t- 
site  to  introduce  some  regularity,  and  a  fixed  learned  and  magnificent  edition  of  the  ]. 
system  of  government,  among  tlie  separate  and  — The  number  of  Benedictine  morks  '  i 
disconnected  religious  communities.    The  rule  original    stem,    at    the    present   time.  ^^ 
of  St  Benedict  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  tunated  at  1,600,  and  their  chief  i^eat  b  - 
him,  and  generally  adopted^    His  order  spread  Cassino.    There  is  a  large  Benedict  hi'  '^ 
rapidly  and  widely  throughout  western  Chris-  nity  at  Youngstown,  in  Pennsylvaiii;!.  ^\ 
tendom,  and  in  its  most  fiourishing  period  num-  rapidly  increasing,  and  has  already  s^  n'  *   ; 
bered  87,000  abbeys.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  eral  smaller  colonies.    Therel•a^eal<ot^vo  i 
VIII.  there  were  in  England  28  mitred  abbots  pist  monasteries  in  the  United  Stat.N  •  ' 
and  1  prior  of  the  Benedictine  order,  who  were  kentucky,  the  other  in  Iowa,  each  govir'; 
pjeersof  the  realm,  and  sat  in  the  house  of  lords,  a  mitred   abbot.     The  Trappists  and  C  ' 
iVom  this  order  have  proceeded  24  popes,  16,000  sians  are  the  severest  of  all  the  Lat  u  r^  -   , 
bishops,  and  40,000  canonized  or  beatified  saints,  orders,  and  still   preserve    all   their  o^:- 
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strictness  and  rigor.— BKHXDiomni  Ntjsb  have  ing,  inoense  is  offered,  hymns  and  prayers  are 
existed   from    an    early   period,    and   claim  sung,  and  finally,  the  priest  blesses  the  people, 
St  Bcholastica,  sister  of  St.  Benedict^  as  their  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them  with 
fotedress,   with   great  probability,    although  the  ostensorinm.    This  ceremony  is  specially 
some  dispute   the  existence  of  female  con-  prescribed  in  Oorpns  Ohristi,  but  is  nsed  now 
yents   nnder    the    Benedictine    rule    daring  very  frequently  in  other  festivals,  and  in  many 
the  lifetime  of  St.  Benedict.    They  have  been  chnrches  every  Sunday  after  vespers. — In  Prot- 
widoly   spread  in   former  times,    and   have  estant  churches,  the  benediction  is  usually  giv- 
undergone  the  same  changes  and  revolutions  enin  words  similar  to  those  prescribed  by  Moses 
as  their  parent  order.    At  one  time  there  were  to  Aaron.    It  is  often  accompanied  with  laying 
many  convents  into  which  only  noble  ladies  on  ofhands,especiallyin  the  celebration  of  mar- 
were  admitted,  and  these  became  so  tu  secular-  riages,  the  ordmation  of  pastors,  the  confirma* 
ized  that  they  even  ceased  to  take  any  vows,  tion  of  converts,  and  the  baptism  of  children, 
and  left  the  order,  and  even  married  whenever       BENEFICE  (Lat.  heneficium)^  an  ecdesias- 
tliey  chose.    Every  reformed  congregation  of  tical  living,  originally  induding  every  species 
Benedictine  monks  usually  had  also  female  oou-  of  preferment,  as  well  those  to  which  dig- 
vents  under  its  direction,  which  adopted  a  aim-  nitiee  and  offices  were  attached,  viz.,  bishop- 
ilar  discipline.    Two  remarkable  rttTormations  rics,  deaconries,  and  prebends,  as  the  leaser 
sprung  up  in  the  female  order  itself,  one  under  sort,  viz.,  rectories,  vicarages,  perpetual  oura- 
tne  direction  of  the  high-bom  and  saintly  ab*  oies,  and  endowed  chaplainries;  but  in  its  pop- 
bess,  Antoinette  of  Orleans,  who  founded  the  ular  acceptation  tt  includes   only  the  latter 
congregation  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mount  class,  and  the  distinction  is  recognized  in  recent 
Calvary,  in  the  17th  century ;  the  other  in  the  acts  of  parliament    The  name  is  derived  from 
same  century,  under  the   abbess  MeohtiUtis.  tiie  beneflcium  of  the  Romans,  which  was  a 
who  founded  the  congregation  of  the  Peipetual  grant  of  an  estate,  privilege,  or  endowment  of 
Adoration.  any  kind  to  a  subject  by  the  sovereign.    It 
B£N£DI0TI0y,theactofbl6sdnff,ofwish-  was  afterward  the  designation  of  a  grant  of 
ing  to  a  person  or  thing  the  grace  or  God.    It  land  by  any  large  proprietor  to  a  retainer  or 
has  always  existed  as  a  custom  among  Jews  and  follower    as  a  reward  of  services,  being  the 
Christians.    The  Jewish  priests  bestowed  bene-  same  tiiat  later  was  denominated  a  fief  or  fee, 
dictions  upon  the  people  when  they  remained  the  essential  incident  of  which  was  perpe- 
obedient  to  the  law,  and  maledictions  when  tnity,  that  is  to  say,    it  was  a  permanent 
they  neglected  it    The  patriarchs,  when  near  stipendiary  estate  held  of  a  superior,  and  usu- 
their  death,  invoked  bleasings  upon  their  chil-  aUy  subject  to  some  condition  indicating  vas- 
dren  and  family,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed  salage.     The  principle  of  the  feudal  tenure 
out  the  son  who  should  succeed  as  head  of  the  was  applied,  in  ^e  middle  ages,  to  eccledastical 
family  and  tribe.    The  children  of  Israel  hav*  benefices  to  tiiis  extent,  that  they  were  held  of 
ing  arrived  in  the  promised  land,  were  asaem-  the  pope,  as  a  superior  lord,  though  tiiese  bene- 
bled  between  the  mountains  oi  Ebal  and  G^eri-  fices  had  not  the  hereditary  character  of  a  fee,  so 
zixn,  and  from  the  summit  of  G^rizim  benedie-  far  as  respected  the  office  or  dignity  connected 
Uona  were  pronounced  upon  those  who  should  therewith,  and  the  lands  or  emolument  con- 
observe  the  duties  of  religion;  and  from  the  ferred  by  a  grant  were  usuaUy  attached  to  such 
top  of  Ebal,  maledictions   upon   those  who  office  or  dignity,  and  on  the  death  of  the  in- 
ahotdd  violate  thero.—In  the  Roman  Oatholio  cnmbent,  reverted  to  the  ecclesiastical  superior 
ohnrch,  benedictions  are  of  several  kinds^  and  who  was  entitled  to  appoint  a  successor.    This, 
are  performed  eitlier  by  q>rink]ing  holy  wa-  at  all  events,  was  the  chum  of  the  popes, 
ter,  by  signs  of  the  cross,  or  by  appropriate  though  it  was  the  subject  of  contest  between 

Sirayers.  Some  are  bestowed  npon  persons  en-  them  and  the  principal  European  sovereigns. 
owed  with  authority,  or  devoted  to  certain  es-  When  the  tenn  came  to  be  applied  to  ecclesi- 
tatea,  aa  kings,  queens,  abbots,  abbesses,  viigins,  astical  grants,  it  was  graduaUy  disused  in  re- 
knights  ;  others  upon  objects  used  in  worship,  spect  to  all  others,  and  the  fosdum,  fee,  was 
as  vaae^  linens,  ornaments,  churches,  cemeter-  substituted. 

ies,  water,  oil ;  others  upon  objects  of  eminent       BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY,  in  English  criminal 
use  to  men,  as  houses,  ships,  the  sea,  rivers,  rail-  law,  the  prinlegium  cleriedU,  exemption  of  the 
roads,  fire-arms,  the  nuptial  ring,  gardens,  foun-  cleigy  from  penalties  imposed  by  law  for  cer- 
tains, flocks,  and  fruiu  of  the  earth;  and  others,  tain  crimes.    This  privilege  no  longer  exists, 
by   the  superior  eccleoastics,  upon  Christian  but  it  was  for  many  centuries  an  important 
people.     Three  times  a  year,  from  the  smnmit  element  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law, 
of  toe  tower  of  St  Peter,  the  pope  solemnly  and  still  is  a  curious  and  instructive  part  of  the 
gives  his  benediction,  urH  et  prbi^  to  Rome  and  history  of  England.    The  origin  of  this  priv- 
to  the  world.     The  benediction  of  the  Blessed  ilege  was  a  claim  made  by  the  ecclesiastics  at 
Sacrament  is  one  of  the  most' solemn  ftmctions  an  early  period  for  the  entire  exemption  of 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    The   conse-  their  order  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
cratod  host  ia  exposed  on  an  elevated  throne  mon  law  courts.    Before  the  Norman  conquest, 
above  the  altar,  being  nlaced  in  an  ostenso-  in  the  county  courts,  where  the  greater  part 
riam  for  that  purpose.    Jiany  lights  are  bum-  of  the  dvil  business  of  the  kingdom  was  trant* 
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acted,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  presided  with  found  that  as  manjlaymeii  asdivmoskl.; 
the  sherilf,  thus  uniting  ciril  and  ecclesiastical  this  test  an  exemption,  and  a  law  wu>  t ... 
authority,  but  tlie   foreign  clergy  who  came  passed   making    a    distiDction    kt\vit.'j  '::• 
over  with  the  Nonnaus,  and  were  installed  ia  Bcliolars  and  such  as  were   in  onkn*.   Tl 
the  chief  prefennents  of  the  English  church,  former  were  to  be  admitted  but  onoo  u  t 
obtained  from  William  the  Conqueror  a  separa-  benefit  of  clergy,  and  were  to  be  subjr :. ! 
tion  of  ecclesiasticrJ  courts  from  the  civil.    In  a  slight  punishment,  as  burniDs:  in  \m  \.-i^. 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  a  still  further  innovatioQ  or  perhaps  this  was  merely  intoudod  a>;  a  i 
was  made  by  giving  sole  jurisdiction  to  the  xnanent  mark  of  having  once  hu/i  tli<j  i>  ^  '■' 
bishop  over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  causes,  of  clergy,  so  that  the  person  sliould  uu;  ;t .. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  contest  between  spiritual  mitted  to  claim  it  again.    The  (li>!iin:   .•>. 
and  temporal  courts,  and  the  breach  was  con-  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll..  '<''•'■ 
tinuaily  widened  by  jealousy  of  the  CathoUo  vived    again    by   statute  1   Edward  VI. 
clergy.      The  claim  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  which  it  was  also  enacted  that  peer?*  h:;-  . . 
was    not    successfully  maintained,  except    in  place  in  parliament  should  have  tbcl".:  ' 
respect  to  ecclesiastical  causes,  but  by  various  peerage,  equivalent  to  that  of  clergy.  iVc  : 
statutes  and  the  popular  regard  for  the  church,  first  offence,  although  they  could  not  rvul  ... 
which  imposed  some  check  upon  the  most  ar-  without  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  for  all  •" 
bitrary  monarchs,  the  persons  of  the   clergy  then  clergyable  to  commoners,  and  ak'; - 
were    exempted    from    jienalties    for    certain  crimes  of    housebreaking,   highway  rf 
crimes;  but  though  there  was  a  constant  strug-  horse-stealing,    and    robbing   of  chiJ'   - 
gle  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  assert  this  ex-  significant  intimation  of  the  state  oi  i.  • 
emption  on  the  ground  that  tlie  clergy  were  among  the  highest  nobility  in  tbjii  t-:- 
amenable  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  it  the  duchess  of  Kingston's  case,  it  wrrl.- - 
was  as  steadily  resisted  by  the  common  law  peeresses  were  entitled  to  the  benv  l.i  ••: 
courts,  and  the  privilege  was  allowed  only  in  statute.     The  ordinary  course  when  a  ■  - 
the  cases  specifically  provided  for  by  common  was  made  to  benefit  of  clergy  wa<s  aiV" 
law  or  statute.    It  is  not  easy  in  the  confiict  ing  in  the  case  of  the  laity,  and  AviiL  - 
of  jurisdiction,  and  the  varying  legislation  of  case  of  the  clergy,  to  deliver  the  pri-^-i  '•' 
parUanient,  to  determine  how  far  the  exemp-  to  the  bisliop  to  be  dealt  with  accordii: 
tion  existed  by  common  law  and  how  far  it  canon  law.     Then  followed  a  purjat;     - 
was  enacted  by  statute.    It  did  not  extend  to  was  called,  Uiat  is  to  say,  tlie  oticn.f'  '- 
all  crimes ;  and  the  distinction  made  can  hardly  called  before  the  bishop  and  required  to 
bo  ex])lained  upon  principle,  but  seems  to  have  oath  of  his  innocence,  which  was  t(»  U-  - 
been  in  some  degree  arbitrary,  or,  perhaps,  a  tained  by   the  oaths  of   12  witno-^'.  ^ 
compromivse.     Tiius  it  was  not  allowed  in  high  compurgators,  that  they  believed  lii-- 
treason,  nor  in  petit  larceny,  nor  any  mere  mis-  which  he  was  acquitted.    This  w:v^  thi  ■:  ' 
demeanor  (by  which  was  meant  petty  crimes  less  result.     The  scandalous  perjury  and  ]'• ' 
than  felony),  and  was,  asa  generai  rule,  allowable  tion  of  the  fonns  of  legal  proceediu;:^  t-\. 
only  in  capital  felonies,  but  not  all  even  of  that  in  this  mock  purgation,  induced  the  it- 
class.    Tlio  exemption  was  mainly  foimded  on  courts  to  avoid  it  altogether,  by  deliver! - 
statute  25  Edward  III.,  by  which  it  was  pro-  the  convicted  clerk  absque purgatiu^'J 
vided  that    clerks    convicted    for  treason  or  — ^the  efliect  of  which  was  that  he  c'  - 
felonies  touching  other  persons  than  the  king  be  relieved  from  other  legal  con^cj^ '• 
himself,   should   have    the    privilege  of   holy  his  crime,  except  the   punishinout  if 
church.     By  the  common  law,  benefit  of  clergy  It  was  in  consequence  enacted  by  1^  E '  • 
was  denied  in  3  kinds  of  felony,  viz. :  lying  in  that  the  offender  should  be  deli  very  d  ' 
wait  for  one  on  the  highway  {insidUitio  viarum\  prison  witli  a  proviso  that  he  might,  i:*  '^'  - 
ravaging  a  country  (depopulatio  agrorum\  and  cretion  of  the  judge,  be  ke[)t  in  g:i"(  ^  • 
burning  of  houses  (eotnOtistio  do7twrum);  and  Thus  the  law  continued  for  a  long  [vr.'- 
in  all  these  cases,  even  after  the  statute  above  out  alteration,  except  the  extcnsinii  t^'  ^^ 
mentioned,  tiie  privilci^e  continued  to  be  de-  monersnotin  orders,  of  the  benetit  ot  v.  - 
nied.     From  time  to  time  it  was  enacted  after-  clergyable  offences,  subject,  however,  to- 
ward, in  various  statutes,  that  certain  crimes  burned  in  the  hand  and  imprisoned  i  ^'' 
should  bo  without  benefit  of  clergy,  as  murder,  All  these  provisions  of  law  still  require:.  - 
rape,  burglary,  larceny  from  the  person,  or  from  condition  of  exemption,  that  the  per--: 
a  dwelling  house,  any  one  being  therein,  and  ing  exemption  should  be  able  to  rei.^.  *   - 
many  other  offences.     As  to  tlie  persons  enti-  those  who  could  not  read  (exco]»t  pt^i* ' 
tied  to  benefit  of  clergy,  it  was  originally  lira-  hanged,  to  remedy  which  unequal  ^^  ^^^ 
ited  to  such  as  had  the  hahitum  et  tonsuram  was  enacted  by  6  Anne  that  the  K    ■ 
clericalem^  that  is,  the  regular  clergy ;  but  the  clergy  should  be  granted  to  all  who  v*'^  ^ 
claim  being  made  in  behalf  of  the  retainers  of  tied  to  ask  it  without  requiring  tLtni  t- 
ecclesiastics,  and  other  laymen,  who  were  not  Finally,  by  statutes  7  and  8  Geo^;rel^•  ;' 
entitled  to  it,  a  test  was  adopted  that  only  is  a  revision  of  all  the  i)revious  aot^  r«. -- 
such  as  could  read  should  be  allowed  the  priv-  crimes,   the    benefit    of   clergy   w.i-:  < 
ilege.    Uut,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Yll.,  it  was  abolished-    In  the  United  JStatos  tiu:^  jr: 
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hu  nerer  been  reoogniaed  as  exieting.    There  from  the  oonteet  with  her  sabjeota.    James  L 

is  a  BQgle  Btatate  (aot  of  congreas,  April  80,  raised  itie  dootrine  of  prerogative  to  a  higher 

1790),  in  which  it  ia  provided  that  bttiefit  of  pitch  than  had  ever  been  tried,  and  Charles  I^ 

der^X  ihall  not  be  allowed  for  any  offences  by  his  rojal  exactions,  dispensing  with  the  power 

pom^able  bj  death.  of  the  parliament^  and  by  imprisoning  the  reoa- 

B£N£K£|  Fkodugh   Edvabo,  a  German  aant8,broaghtnponhimself  all  the  calamities  of 

philosopher,  bom  in  Berlin,  Feb.  17,  17dj3;  his  life.     The  petition  of  right  disclaimed  the 

faund,  after  a  long  diaappeanmoe,  drowned  in  king's  authority  to  levy  taxes  without  the  con- 

a  canal  at  Charlottenhorg,  June  4^  1856.    After  sent  of  parliament,  and  the  bill  of  rights,  in 

serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  1688,  renewed  its  provisions,  and  placed  the 

he  studied  theology  and  philoeophy  at  Halle  power  of  the  purse  m  the  hands  of  parliament. 

and  Berlin,  giving  roecial  attention  to  the  Eng-  BENEZET,  Asthont,  an  American  philan- 

lish  philosophers,    in  1820  he  lectured  in  the  thropist,  a  native  of  France,  bom  at  St.  Quen- 

university  of  Berlin  as  a  private  teacher,  but  tin,  in  the  province  of  Picardy,  Jan.  31,  1718, 

the  continuance  of  his  lectures  was  forbidden  in  diea  in  Philadelphia,  Kay  5, 1784.    He  was  of 

1822,  on  account  of  his  departure  from  the  phil-  a  wealthy  and  noble  Protestant  famil v,  which 

oeophical  principles  of  Hegel.    He  then  taught  fled  from  France  to  Holland,  and  thence  to 

for  a  few  years  in  Gottingen,  but,  returning  to  England,  in  1715,  after  the  revocation  of  the 

Berlin  in  1827,  he  then  received  permisdon  to  edict  of  Nantes.    In  London  the  family  adopted 

lecture  in  the  university,  in  which  he  was  elect-  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Quakers,  and  they 

ed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  after  removed  from  that  city  to  America  in  1731. 

llegeFs  death,  in  1832.    The  starting  point  of  Youn^  Anthony  was  placed  bv  his  parents  in  a 

his  system  is,  that  philosophy  must  be  founded  counting-house,  but  nnding  tnat  commerce  of- 

upon  a  strict  and  careftd  examination  of  the  fered  temptations  to  a  worldly  spirit,  he  left  his 

phenomena  of  consdousnees.    He  thus  adopts,  master,  and  bound  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  a 

in  mental  philosophy,  the  method  observed  by  cooper.    Finding  this  business  too  laborious  for 

Bacon  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  hia  system  is  him,  he  declined  it,  and,  in  1742,  accepted  the  ap- 

described  as  an  empirical  psychology.  pointment  of  instructor  in  the  Friends'  English 

BENEVENTE,  a  seaport  town  of  Brazil,  school,  of  Philadelphia.    The  emplopient  of  a 

province  of  Espirito  Santo,  47  miles  S.  of  Vic-  teacher  of  youth  accorded  with  hia  mclination, 

^ria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Benevente,  on  and  he  cheerfully  devoted  to  it  the  greatest  part 

;ho  Atlantic.  of  his  life.    **  Few  men,*'  says  Dr.  Rush,  *^  since 

BENEVENTO,  a  city  of  southem  Italy ;  the  days  of  the  aposties,  ever  lived  a  more  dis- 

>op.  16,300 ;  capital  of  the  Roman  delegation  of  interested  Hfe."  One  of  the  first  objects  of  his  en- 

ienovonto.    It  is  situated  82  miles  N.  E.  of  thusiastic  philanthropy  was  the  abolition  of  the 

Staples,  on  elevated  ground,  near  the  confluence  slave-trade,  and  the  emancipation  and  education 

»f  the  Galore  and  Babbato,  and  is  built  of  the  of  the  negroes.    To  this  end  he  opened  an  even- 

uins  of  an  ancient  town,  of  which  it  occupiea  inc[  school  in  Philadelphia  for  the  negro  popu- 

he  site.    It  abounds  in  remains  of  antiquity,  lation,  and  published  several  valuable  tracts. 

t    has  the  arch  of  Tri^an,  now  called  the  His  style  was  forcible  and  fervid,  and  he  dis- 

Golden  Gate.     This  city,  supposed  to  have  tributed  his  works  at  his  own  expense  through- 

>eca    founded  immediately  after  the  Trojan  out  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  sent 

var,  was  conquered  by  the  Romana  in  269  B.  0.,  letters  directly  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain 

K'ho.  having  Just  defeated  King  Pyrrhus  be-  and  the  queen  <^  Portugal,  begging  them  to  use 

leatQ  its  walls,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  BeneMn-  theur  influence  to  aboliiah  the  African  trade. 

um,  or  fortunate  events   It  belonged  for  a  time  He  was  interested,  also,  in  behalf  of  the  abori- 

0  tiie  Byzantine  empire,  but  was  taken  by  the  gines  of  America,  and  urged  the  adoption  of 
xoth  Totila  in  545,  and  bv  the  Lombards  in  589,  measures  for  tiieir  civilization  and  Christianiza- 
mder  whom  it  became  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  tion.  During  the  terrific  campaigns  of  Frederic 
Lfter  the  fidl  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  it  recov-  the  Great,  at  Prussia,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  that 
red  its  independence,  but  suffered  many  attacks  monardi,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince 
:om  the  Saracens,  and  was  captured  by  the  Nor-  hiia  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war.  While  the 
lou  cliicf,  Robert  Guiscard,  in  1077,  who  trans*  British  army  was  in  possession  of  the  ciU  of 
)rred  it  to  the  pope.  Four  councils  of  the  church  Philadelphia  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  e^rts 

ere  held  here  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  to  relieve  sufferings,  and  his  courage  and  gen- 

1 1 806,  Napoleon  instituted  it  a  principality  for  tleness  secured  the  civilities  and  respect  of  the 

alley  rand.  It  waa  restored  to  the  pope  in  1815.  British  and  German  officers,  even  when  they 

1 1266,  near  Benevento.  was  waged  the  battie  in  were  unable  to  grant  his  requests.    So  great 

hich  Charles  of  AnJonaefeatedHanfred,  king  of  was  his  sympathy  with  everything  that  was 

aples.     The  delegation  of  Benevento  contuns  capable  of  feeling  pain  that  he  resolved,  toward 

1  area  of  90  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  20,500.  the  dose  of  his  life,  to  eat  no  animal  food,  and 
BENEVOLENCE^  a  system  of  loan  to  the  this  misapplication  of  a  moral  feeling  waS|prol>> 
own  without  the  sanction  of  parliament  prao-  ably,  the  cause  of  the  disease  of  which  he 
sod  by  seversl  British  monarchs,  in  defiance  died.  He  resigned  his  school  2  years  before  his 
'  Magna  Charta.  Heniy  VIL  levied  it  success-  death,  in  order  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
By.    Elizabeth  tried  it,  but  wisely  withdrew  instruction  of  the  blacks,  and,  alter  the  death 
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of  his  widow,  he  bequeathed  his  entire  estate  is  pleasant,  the  thermometer  oft^n  f^lnV 

for  the  support  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  low  as  70°  F. — ^The  general  aspect  of  Br 

negro  children.    His  funeral  was  attended  bj  that  of  a  level  conntrj,  intersected  by  :. 

persons  of  all  religious  denominations,  among  ous  rivers  and  encompassed  by  lofty  n'. 

whom  were  several  hundred  negroes.      The  mountains.    That  part  of  the  Delta  w-a< : 

worth    of   Benezet's  writings    is   alluded    to  the  Ganges  as  it  approaches  the  sea  is  a  • 

by  the  British  philanthropist,  Clarkson,  who  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivers,  of  ju:  _• 

confesses  that  one  of  them  enlightened  his  own  stagnant  waters,  called  the  Sunderb  i.  !< 

mind  and  quickened  his  zeal  in  the  early  part  of  gion  infested  with  tigers,  and  produci:.: 

his  life.    The  character,  at  once  acute  and  be-  haustible  supplies  of  timber.    At  the  i. 

nevolent,  of  Benezet,  is  revealed  in  his  remark-  inundation  this  region  presents  the  ai  i.. 

able  saying,  that  ^^  it  is  the  highest  act  of  chari-  of  a  vast  inland  sea,  when  a  curious  s]'( 

ty  to  bear  with  the  unreasonableness  of  man-  displayed  to  the  stranger,  of  fields  for  ii  . 

land."  of  miles  covered  with  water,  the  rk*. 

BENGAL,  one  of  the  8  presidencies  of  Brit-  above  it,  the  enormous  dikes  built  to  : 

ish  India,  and  the  most  important  division  of  the  floods,  and  the  boats  floating  in  ic 

Hindostan.     In  1854,  excluding  the  possessions  numbers.  This  region,  lying  between  t:- 

of  the  native  princes,  the  presidency  was  esti-  Hoogly  and  Chittagong,  abounds  in  / . 

mated  to  contain  225,000  sq.  m.,  lying  between  of  salt  sufficient  for  the  entire  wants  u 

lat.  10°  and  28''  N.,  and  long.  83^  and  99**  E.  gal.    Into  these  Sunderbunds  the  w:\t.  -> 

Since  then  large  accessions  of  territory  have  2  mighty  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  the  I )r.».i 

been  made,  one  of  the  latest  of  which  is  derived  ra,  meeting,  pour  their  streams,  after  tr:i  t 

from  the  mediatization  of  the  king  of  Oude. —  Bengal  in  opposite  directions,  from  p  iriN 

The  province  of  Bengal,  lying  almost  entirely  miles  asunder.     Many  navigable  strea-  ^ 

within  the  tropics,  is  subjected  to  great  ex-  into  these  rivers,  aflbrding  the  most  an : . 

tremes  of  heat,  the  climate  having  proved  more  nal  communication. — ^The  soil  of  Iki::- 

dangerous  to  Europeans  than  almost  any  other  eral  is  a  mixture  of  clay  with  sand,  kr:- 

in  British  India.     Banatoriums  have,  however,  various  salts  and  an  immense  quantity  ori 

been  established  among  the  mountain  regions  animal  and  vegetable  Bubstances.    It  > 

of  northern  India,  to  which  invalids  are  accus-  black  mould,  very  deep,  and  loose  in  it> ' 

tomed  to  retire  and  enjoy  the  bracing  airs  bearing  incontestable  proof  of  a  country:- 

which  tliere  visit    them,  as  in  a   temperate  ed  from  the  sea,  as  the  bed  of  sand  on  ^' 

zone.     Many  years  ago,  Calcutta,  situated  in  lies  contains  shells,  and  frequently  picu- 

the  south-eastern  quarter  of  Bengal,  was  con-  ten  wood.    Even  boats  and  anchor^?.  1  ' 

sidered  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  spots  on  the  some  remote  period,  have  been  iovA  i 

globe,  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  temperate  whole  of  the  soil  of  Bengal  is  chann:/ 

and  regular  mode  of  living,  and  better  knowl-  amazing  fertility,  and  this  quality,  in  : 

edge  of  the  diseases  of  the  country,  have  been  degree,  is  owing  to  the  annual  inir'. 

introduced,  while,  by  the  draining  of  marshes,  the  Ganges  and  other  great  rivers.    1- 

cutting  of  canals,  clearing  the  grounds  of  trees  are  very  easily  cultivated,  and  yi'M  ' 

and  jungle,  the  climate  has  been  greatly  ira-  crops  without  any  manuring  beyond  tli " 

S roved.     The  seasons  in  Bengal  are  commonly  ited  by  the  inundation.     The  princii  ^i. 

ivided  into  the  hot,  cold,  and  rainy,  the  hot  rice,  but  very  good  wheat  and  barky  ar.. 

season  setting  in  in  March  and  continuing  to  the  and  various  kinds  of  pulse  are  rai-<'l  '■ 

end  of  May,  when  the  weatlier  becomes  nearly  abundance,  such  as  peas,  kidney  Ik  i'  ^ 

intolerable,  even  to  the  native.    The  thermom-  while  maize,  millet,  and  other  small  cr 

eter  frequently  rises  to  100**,  and  even  to  llO"'  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  are  gcner.  . 

F.    During  this  period  the  troops  are  not  em-  especially  in  the  hill  regions  of  the  \v  - 

ployed  on  active  service  if  it  can  be  avoided,  the  immense  and  univeraal  consnnijt:  * 

and  it  is  often  found  among  those  merely  stand-  by  the  natives  causes  the  cultivation » f  • 

ing  on  guard  that  their  dresses  are  dripping  sesamum,  linseed,  &c.,  to  be  largely  x:-' 

wet  with  perspiration  at  midnight.    In  the  Bengal  husbandry,  among  the  native-. :- * 

middle  parts  of  Bengal  this  terrific  heat  is  miti-  a  very  primitive  state.     The  plougli  i^ 

gated  by  occasional  thunder  storms,  with  rain  contrivance,  drawn  by  one  pair  of  oi-- 

and  hail,  bnt  in  the  districts  contiguous  to  Ba-  are  relieved  by  others  until  the  day's  i' 

har  a  scorching  west  wind  blows  during  the  is  completed.    Weeding,  after  the  cn;- 

whole  6ea.son.    The  rainy  season  begins  in  June  risen  above  ground,  is  performed  by  lu^ » 

and  lasts  4  months.    The  rain  is  heavy  and  short  spade,  the  laborers  sitting  d<»>^:' 

constant ;  as  much  as  5  inches  has  sometimes  task.    There  are  2  seasons  of  retii'i; 

fallen  in  one  day,  and  during  the  last  2  months  April,  called  the  little  harvest,  tor  tiic  ^ 

alternate  fogs  and  rains  prevail,  rendering  the  grains,  and  the  great  harvest,  which  i^  • 

state  of  tlie  atmosphere  indescribably  unpleas-  for  the  rice,  of  which,  however,  tio'i  • 

ant.    The  setting  in  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  crops  sometimes  in  a  year.    Difiertf  t  \V 

about  the  beginning  of  June,  is  accompanied  by  sometimes  sown  together  in  one  ti*  ••• 

awful  thunder  and  lightning.     The  cold  season,  are  greatly  injured  by  successive  ri^     -' 

from  November  to  the  latter  part  of  February,  gathering.    After  the  com  of  all  kiud^  .^ 
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Bd,  it  is  piled  up  in  the  fields  without  any  de-  ing  on  Bengal,  from  whioh  a  ooane  species  of 

fence  from  the  weather,  nntil  the  husbandman  mfc  is  produced,  but  by  no  means  eaxm  to  that 

BLQds  it  convenient  to  thrash  it  out    The  grain,  of  the  domesticated  insect.    The  cultivation  of 

lifter  winnowing,  is  stowed  away  in  unbaked  the  poppy  is  entirely  a  government  monopoly, 

Barlhen  jars  or  iMiskets  of  twigs,  in  round  huts,  contracts  being  annually  formed  with  poppy 

vnth  their  floors  elevated  a  foot  or  two  above  growers  to  sow  certain  lands  with  the  plant, 

the  surface  of  the  ground  to  ezdude  the  damp-  and  deliver  the  opium  to  the  government,  at  a 

loss.    But,  with  all  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  set  price.    The  plants  are  sown  in  November, 

Hvors  of  the  dimate,  agricultural  knowledge  arriving  at  maturity  by  Feb.  2.    The  opium 

itanda  at  a  very  low  point  in  Bengal,  as  in  oth-  produced  in  Bengal  alone,  amounts  to  the  sum 

T  parts  of  India.    No  sufficient  care  is  bestow-  of  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  annually.— Wild 

d,  either  on  the  selection  of  grain  or  the  best  animals  abound,  such  as  boars,  bears,  wolves, 

imc  of  sowing.    The  implements  are  few  and  lackals,  foxes,  hyenas,  leopards,  panthers,  tigers^ 

mperfect,  the  rotation  or  crops  little  under-  lynxes,  hares,  deer,  zebras,  wild  buffaloes,  an- 

tood,  no  manure  is  applied,  except  to  the  su-  tolopes,  apes  and  monkeys,  and  elephants,  the 

:ar-cane,  mulberry,  poppy,  and  tohaoco.    The  last  of  wMch  are  domesticated  in  great  nnm* 

lung  of  animals  is  not  collected,  but  used  for  bers,  and  prove  eminently  useful  for  imlitary  and 

uel.    The  country  is  without  enclosures,  and  civil  purposes.    The  royal  Bengal  tiger  is  best 

he  roads  are  usually  in  wretched  order.    Th&  known  of  all  the  untamable  animals  of  India; 

)rincipal  vegetable  productions,  beside  grain  it  appears  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  ancient 

md   pulse,  are   tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  mul-  Romans,  and  is  described  by  Seneca  as  Gangs' 

>erry,  poppy,  plantains,  pumelos  or*  shaddocks,  tiea  tigria.    It  is  of  an  immense  size,  and  such 

imes,  oranges,  pomegranates,  pineapples,  bana-  prodigious  strength  that  it  can  readily  cany  off 

las,  the  banian  tree,  the  cocoanut,  which  sup-  a  bullock.    The  native  horses  of  Bengal  are 

;)Ucs  a  kind  of  cordage  made  from  the  fibres  thin  and  ill-shaped,  but  those  in  use  among  the 

>f  its  palm,  sugar-cane,  which  thrives  exceed-  rich  natives  and  tne  Europeans  are  of  Persian 

ngly  well,  the  betel  vine,  which  produces  the  or  Arab  stock,  and  are  valued  highly.    The 

>etel  pepper,  mangoes,  date  trees,  the  areca,  breeds  of  cattle  and  hogs  are  poor ;  goats  and 

ire.     The   potato  has   been   introduced  and  sheep  thrive  better,  but  the  latter  are  small  and 

ultivated  with  much  success.    There  are  also  lank,  with  coarse,  thin,  and  hcury  wool.    G^ame, 

oany  kinds  of  flourishing  shrubs,  which  either  poultry,  and  various  kinds  of  water-fowl,  are 

TOW  wild  or  thrive   with  very  little  care,  found  in  the  greatest  abundance:  ducks  of 

'he  most  important  of  the  commercial  crops  many  varieties  of  excellence,  and  the  common 

re  those  of  tobacco,  the  opium  poppv,  sugar,  domestic  fowls  of  Europe,  run  wild  in  the  jun- 

idigo,  cotton,  and  silk.    Ooffee  has  also  been  gles.    Grows,  kites,  and  sparrows,  are  found 

acccssfully  introduced,  and  tea  is  largely  culti-  about  the  dwelliDgs  of  the  Bengalee,  enjoying 

ated  in  the  districts  of  Assam.  Immense  plan-  the  utmost  freedom  in  security.    A  laige  spe^ 

iitions  have  been  stocked  with  tea-plants  from  cies  of  stork  is  known  as  the  ''adjutant/'  from 

'hina,  and  laborers  imported  from  the  green  and  its  military  strut  and  erect  attitude,  which 

lack  tea  countries  of  the  celestial  empire.   Mr.  walks  about  at  its  ease  and  devours  quantities 

tobert  Fortune's  efforts  in  this  respect  have  of  snakes,  toads,  and  lizards.  Among  tne  feath- 

»con  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  there  is  every  ered  tribes,  many  of  the  birds  are  distinguished 

eason  to  believe  that  the  cultivation  of  tea  wiU  by  splendid  plumage. — ^The  inland  commerce  of 

annually  increase,  and  become  a  very  important  Ben^  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  Agra,  Thibet^ 

tern  in  the  Indian  revenue.    Tobacco  was  not  and  Delhi.    The  principal  articles  of  trade  are 

mown  in  India  until  after  the  discovery  of  nlks,  calicoes,  muslins,  saltpetre,  opium,  indigo^ 

Lnaerica,  but  is  now  grown  everywhere.  Sugar-  sugar,  gum  lac,  and  a  variety  of  piece  goods, 

ane,  on  the  oontn^,  has  been  cultivated  in  nearly^  of  which  now  pass  tiirough  the  hands 

{engal  from  remote  antiquity,  and  there  is  now  of  the  East  India  company.    Grain  from  the 

earce  a  district  in  which  it  is  not  grown ;  it  is  com  countries,  and  salt  from  other  districts^ 

heaply  manu&ctured,  and  now  enters  English  form  the  general  articles  of  trade  in  the  hands 

larkets  on  the  same  terms  with  that  of  the  of  the  natives.    Cotton  is  imported  from  the 

Test  Indies.    Indigo  is  a  very  important  ar-  western  provinces,  and  an  exchange  of  tobacco 

cle,  of  which  Bengal   supplies  about  ^ve-  and  betel  nut  carried  on.    Part  of  this  mer- 

ixths  of  the  production  of  tne  whole  worid.  ohandise  is  transported  by  land  carriage,  but  by 

totton  is  abundantlj  raised,  but  the  demand  is  far  the  greater  part  by  water.    The  roads  are 

anal  to  the  supply,  and  it  cannot  at  present  at  genendly  in  bad  condition,  and  the  noble  cause- 
compare  with  the  product  of  the  American  ways  formerly  constructed  by  the  native  princes 
:ates.  Silk  has  been  produced  m  Bengal  for  have  fallen  into  ruin.  Such  disadvantages  are, 
lany  centuries,  the  knowledge  of  it  having  however,  amply  compensated  by  the  fiEU^Uities  of 
>ubtleas  been  introduced  frY>m  China.  The  wateor  communication,  the  numerous  branches 
kw  material  was  at  first  carried  to  Europe,  into  of  the  Ganges  and  Bramapootra  being  so  com- 
rcece  and  Italy,  from  India,  and  the  first  silk  pletely  diffixBed  over  a  level  country,  that  scarce- 
anufactories  known  in  Europe  were  estab-  ly  any  village  in  the  province  is  more  than  20 
shed  in  Greece,  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  miles  remote  from  a  navigable  river.  Hie  wood, 
ild  silk-wonns  are  found  in  countries  border-  salt,  and  provisions  of  many  milliona  of  people, 
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are  conveyed  along  these  eliannels  by  80,000        DfatHctk  AiMteiq.mae8.    Por 

to  40,000  boatmen,  who  are  the  most  laboriona  J***"v*v; v !^.l! "' 

and  hardy  of  the  whole  people  of  Hindostan.—  IZ^i'^"^, .  "^**!^;;;.V,V.  \^ '. :::;;;..: ' : 

Cotton  piece  goods  form  the  chief  manofactm^  Hooriy '. too: 

of  Bengal,  but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  that  Bi?^«V///.V//.V.V.V//.V.V.V"  ^Jrc':;;::^     ^ 

fonnerly  prevailed,  as  tiie  nse  of  such  goods  la  Banwot .'.V.V.V.V.. .*.*.'. V...V..V.'.  1.434..'......  ' 

almost  entirely  abandoned  in  British  markets,  gVP^'P^'- J;^* 

and  even  with  the  natives  the  cheaper  prodao-  Mo"!gh/^.'.V.V.V.".V.V.V.V.V.V.V.  «,5w".".*'/.'.*... '  ^ 

tions  of  Great  Britain  have  superseded  them  in  Poomeah 5,112 

a  great  measure.     In  the  eastern  qnarter  of  ML^u.V.'*.\*.**.'.*.'.'.*.*.*.'.''*.'.''r.'.\*  i!«st'.*.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'i 

Bengal  the  district  of  Dacca  has  long  been  fii-  c^ittack.\*.\V.\V.*.*.*.V.V.V.',*V.**.*  i,m) ,' 

mous  for  its  manufacture  of  plain  muslins,  S°?"* ]lm^ • 

known  by  various  names,  according  to  the  fine-  Midnapcwrind  Hi(ijciiee*.V.V..V.  6,<>29.. *...... 

ness  of  the  diflferent  qualities,  as  well  as  beau-  Kooni»h «» 

tifui  varieties  of  striped  and  flowered  muslins,  b^z^^^::::::;::::::;:::::  JjJS:::::::::: 

Coarse  handkerchiefs  and  turbans  are  made  in  Kunj?poroV.V.V.'.V. V.'.'.V.'.'.V.'.','.'.  4,1*)! 

almost  every  province.    A  very  extensive  com-  Sj^^^® V^^ 

merce  prevails  with  Great  Britain,  in  all  the  A^rwioonLV.'.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.!!.*!  8,iu".*.!.*!.T. 

staple  articles  of  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  mm,  and  2»«*- yi<'-\ ^'*^ 

indigo.    The  imports  are  of  wrought  and  nn-  *^"^Tuut^^} ^-^^^ 

wrought  metals,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and,  Myrouiwinj^h 4,ti9 -^ 

in  short,  almost  every  ariiicle  of  British  manu-  ^k'^^r^St"'""^^^^^^^^       ^^ 

fSacture.    Rice  is  exported  to  Ceylon,  cottons  to       Deccan  shabarpoor    j" •»^** 

Malabar,  and  silk  to  Surat;  from  which  are  fiji*habad 4.^ 

nsuaUy  brought  in  return  considerable  quanti-  Bahar*. '.V.'.V.V.'.'.V.'.'.'.V.V.'.V.'.V.  b%\ '. '. '. '. . . '. 

ties  or  raw  cotton  to  be  employed  in  the  manu-  Sanm,  witii  Chnmparan. 6l*m 

factures  of  Bengal.    Rice,  cottons,  and  gum  lao  ci^tu«oii«. i,ni 

go  to  Bassorah,  in  exchange  for  dried  fruits,  gold,  Tip«T»h  and  BuUoah 4,850 

and  rose-water,  and  a  variety  of  rich  mercifian-  Th«  Bunderbuiida 6,ri00 , 

aise  18  sent  to  Arabia, receiving m  return  chiefly  cachar 4,ft(") 

gold  and  silver.  But  the  maritime  trade  of  Ben-  Taieram  (SenaputtV  Territory)  .*.  «,'i  w 

gd  has  never  been  aa  extensive  M  the  inland.-  u^er  A«»m^Nl>w^V;;;;::  JIS. 

Fnor  to  the  British  conquests,  all  the  lands  in  f  Durrung 8,ouo. 

Bengal,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  were  farmed  BeX^oor *'®^- 

out  by  the  nabob,  on  condition  of  a  certain  fixed  xTpper  Aasam  ~  ^*  ^^^  — 

aum  being  paid  into  his  treasury,  to  rajahs  and 

zemindars,  who  collected  the  rents  rrom  the  ooaipara, 


Luckempocr.....  4,950. 
Sudya,  with  \         ^  qjq 
Mutnick    f  •••  '*'^*^- 


immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil.    The  titles  of    Amcan 15,im 

Bumbulpoor 4,C1^ 

liaiugurii SA-'-i 


the  parties  were  not  well  defined,  and  under    j^^^^^^ ^^'^ 


V\- 


the  evil  system  of  the  native  rule,  all  justice  was  ,  .  \   ""{  cilota  Nagixwr  .V*  6!3os V 

frequently  lost  sight  of.    When  the  British  b^  gT  '!Z''^  *  P«Umow |4te  f  •  • 

came  conquerors,  a  question  arose  as  to  who  rr*\?™**Yi»'i;c!hoto I'tooV** 

were  the  real  proprietors,  the  cultivators  or  the  '*»»^'>*»oo™ \  Barabhwm. '.*.." .*.'.*    6^  f  •  • 
zemindars.    It  appears  that  as  long  as  the  taiL  ^^^  mSe 
which  was  assessed  at  a  certain  rate,  was  regu- 
larly paid,  the  occupiers  of  the  land  were  at  The  principal  cities  of  Bengal  and  t 
least  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  property,  lation,  are:   Calcutta,  418,182,  by - 
and  disposed  of  or  transmitted  it  to  their  de-  bus  of  1860 ;  Moorsh^abad,  150,0<n> : 
acendants  for  generations.    The  government,  60,000 ;   and    Burdwan,    54,000.    F: ' 
however,  looked  to  the  zemindar  for  the  imme-  great  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  ^: 
diate  payment  of  the  tax.   In  1793,  Lord  Corn-  table  diet  required  by  the  native^  it 
wallis  introduced  the  permanent  settlement,  cnlated  that  Bengal  might  easily  sti]>iHT 
whereby  the  state  bound  itself  not  to  increase  its  present  population.    This  now  co' 
the  tax  on  the  land  at  any  future  period.    This  about  |  of  native  Hindoos;,  and  3  of ) 
measure,  doubtless  intended  to  protect  all  class-  The  Moguls  are  the  descendants  of  tli^ 
ea,  the  ryot  or  cultivator  as  well  as  the  zerain-  conquered  the  whole  empire  of  Himlo-t... 
dar,  has  not  done  so.  however,  as  the  zemindar  than  8  centuries  ago,  and  who  were  <^' 
has  been  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  revenue  natives  of  Tartary.    In  the  easteni  di " 
agent  to  that  of  a  landlord,  and  the  power  in  Bengal  they  are  very  nnmerouR;  tht; 
his  hands  of  extorting  almost  any  sum  from  Mohammedans,  and  hold  the  relig^i"'':  - 
the  ryot  that  his  avarice  may  dictate,  has  fre-  the  Hindoos  in  great  abhorrence.    A'  • ' 
quentiy  led  to  frightful  abuses  and  cruelties. —  the  Hindoos  are  slender,  handsome,  a-  - 
The   following  table,  taken  ttom  Thornton's  shaped,  of  a  dark  brown  and  sonjcti!;'- 
Gazetteer  of  Jjidia  (Lond.  1857),  will  give  the  lowish  complexion,  with  black  Btm :  ' 
best  idea  of  the  size  and  population  of  the  dis-  Host  of  them  shave  their  heads,  atkI  1'>  . 
tricts  of  the  presidency  in  the  lower  provinces,  the  hair  from  all  parts  of  their  bodioi.  ' 
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of  the  lover  ranks  go  almost  xiaked,  ^wearing  Ofl|>e  KegraiSy  in  lat  lO""  1'  N.,  whence  it  oon- 

sfanply  a  cloth  around  the  loins ;  those  of  hi^er  tracts  nntil  the  opposite  coasts  are  bat  250  m. 

order  use  tarboft,  and  long  dresses  of  white  cot*  apart,  and  terminates  in  an  inlet  or  indentation 

ton.  The  female  oostnmeoonrists  of  loose  draw-  <^itsN.  shore,  about  60  m.  wide  and  thickly 

era,  a  coat,  and  a  mantle  of  cotton  cloth  worn  stndded  with  islands.    AH  that  part  of  the  bay 

over  the  shoulders.   Their  heads  are  imoorer«d,  lying  soath   of  the  parallel  of  OapeNegnus 

and  their  hair  is  worn  fiistened  np  behind  with  is  dmingoished  by  some  hydrographers  as  the 

a  profiurion  of  ornaments,  which  they  are  fond  of  sea  of  Bengal    It  receives  the  waters  of  many 

Bcattering  over  every  part  0[  their  bodies.    The  important  rivera  among  which  are  the  Ganges, 

character  of  the Bengalese cannot  be  m^  high;  Bramupootra,  Bioogly,  Lrawaddy,  Godavery, 

the  males  are  cnnning,  deoeitftd,  and  treacher>  and    Kistnah.     The    tide    in    some    places 

CDS,  and  the  women  generally  divide  their  time  rises  at  times  70  or  dO  feet    On  the  W.  coast 

between  their  passion  for  dress,  and  their  fond*  there  are  no  good  harbors,  and  no  soundings  at 

ness  for   intngue. — The   English   established  the  distance  of  80  m.  from  land,  bat  on  the  £. 

their  commercial  intercourse  with  Bengal  at  a  side  there  are  several  safe  ports,  and  soundings 

very  early  period,  and  made  their  first  settle-  within  2  miles  of  the  shore.    The  6.  W.  mon- 

ment  on  Uie  Ganges  In  the  b^^nning  of  the  l7Ui  soon  begins  to  blow  on  the  W.  or  Ck>romandel 

century.    This  was  at  Hoogly,  about  26  miles  coast  about  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April. 

above  Calcutta.    By  means  of  their  fort  and  In  June  it  acquires  its  greatest  strength  and 

armed  force,  they  protected  their  vessels  which  regnlarity ;  in  Smtember  it  subsides ;  and  in 

came  down  from  Patna  fh>m  the  demands  of  October  the  N.  £.  monsoon  oommences,  from 

the  rajahs,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  which  time  till  Deo.  1,  navigation  in  the  gulf 

century  they  obt^ned  from  Feroksere,  the  great  is  fraught  with  great  danger.  During  the  prev- 

grandson  of  Aurungzebe,  a  firman,  exempt-  alenoe  of  both  these  winds  a  heavy  surf  rolls 

ing  them   fr^m  all   duties,  and  this  was  re^  along  the  entire  western  coast,  rendering  access 

garded  as  the  company's  commercial  charter,  to  the  rivers  extremely  diffionlt. 

From  the  year  1742,  they  repelled  fluent  at-  BENGALEE^  or  Gauba  Lanouaob,  The,  is 

tacks  from  the  Mahratta  princes  and  the  nabobs  one  of  the  5  modem  languages  of  Hindostan, 

of  Bengal,  but  the  famous  battle  of  Plassey,  which  are  derived  tram  the  ancient  Sanscritl 

gained  in  1757  by  Lord  Olive,  with  8,200  men.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Banga,  the  Sanscrit 

only  900  of  whom  were  Earopeans,  over  the  name  of  the  country,  with  the  Arabic  article 

nabob's  army  of  60,000  foot  and  18,000  horse  al  suffixed ;  the  whole  being  corrupted  into  the 

with  50  pieces  of  cannon,  laid  the  foundation  of  present  form.     €htura  is  derived  from  Oaur^ 

the  British  empire  in  India.    In  1765  the  Eng-  the  name  of  the  ancient  metropolis.     It  is 

lish  assumed  the  entire  government  of  the  prov-  spoken  by  25  millions  of  British  subjects,  of 

ince,  receiving  from  the  Mogul,  Shah  Aulem,  a  whom  about  one-fourth  speak  also  some  other 

grant  of  the  entire  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  dialect.    It  extends  over  the  regions  on  the 

and  Orissa,  on  condition  of  paying  him  26  lacs  of  lower  Ganges,  from  Patna  down  to  its  delta; 

rupees,  amounting  to  about  $1,800,000,  per  an-  being  purest  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  in 

num.    The  power  of  the  companv  in  Bengal,  the  eastern  r^ons.    One  of  its  dialects,  the 

as  in  other  parts  of  India,  has  been  almost  MaWhilct^  or  TinUiya^  is  spoken  in  the  Sircar 

wholly  gained  by  usurpation  and  violence,  fmd  Tirhut^  as  fi&r  northward  as  the  Nepaulese  Him- 

there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  whetiber  alaya.    The  Ben^ee  name  of  the  country  is 

the  condition  of  the  natives  has  been  im-  Anggo.    This  language  consists  of  an  aborigi- 

proved  under  its  rule.    It  has  been  contended  nal  ba^  with  which  a  much  greater  portion  of 

with  much  force  by  aUe  writers  of  England  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  has  been  admixed  than 

as  well  as  other  countries,  that  the  people  have  with  that  of  any  of  its  cognates ;  with  a  consid- 

been  crashed  and  not  elevated  bv  tneir  An^o-  erable  addition  of  Afgbm,  Persian,  Arabic, 

Saxon  masten.    That  there  has  Ions  existed  a  Portuguese,  Malay,  and  English  words.    Al- 

great  deal  of  ill-feeling  which  needed  but  some  though  the  Sanscrit  element  predominates,  as 

Blight  provocation  to  display  itself  is  proved  regards  the  words,  the  grammatical  forms  of  the 

by  the  extraordinary  mutiny  whi<m  bMn  in  language  differ  more  from  Sanscrit  than  the 

1857,  among  the  native  regiments  of  Bengal,  forma  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Persian; 

and  which  will  be  fUly  treated  under  the  title  most  of  the  flexions  of  nouns  and  verbs  having 

HDnxMTAV.  been  lost,  and  their  places  being  supplied  by 

BENGAL,  Bat  or  (Lat  Gangeticui  8miu\  anxiliary  words,  and  by  circumlocution.    Not- 

a  golf  of  the  Indian  ocean,  embraced  between  withstanding  this,  it  admits,  in  the  higher  style, 

the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  on  the  W.  and  the  many  of  those  forms,  which  are  intell^ble  only 

coast  of  Lower  Siam,  Tenasserim,  Pegu,  and  to  more  cultivated  nersons.  There  are  no  forms 

Araoan  on  the  E.    With  the  exception  of  the  of  gender,  and  only  few  feminine  words  are 

Arabian  sea,  it  is  the  largest  indentation  on  the  formed  by  the  suffixes  I  and  inl.    There  are  7 

aoathern  coast  of  Asia,  its  width  at  the  broad-  cases  made  by  suffixes — nominative,  accusative, 

est  part,  t.  0.  from  Oape  Oomorin  at  the  S.  ex-  instrumental,  dative,  ablative,  genitive,  and  vo- 

tremity  of  Hindostan,  to  the  same  latitude  on  oative.    The  plural  of  nouns  is  made  by  suffix- 

the  coast  of  Siam,  being  1.400  m.    From  this  ing  <f^  to  the  genitive  singular.    It  delights  in 

point  it  continues  of  nearly  uniform  width  to  compound  words^  formed  especially  by  means  of 
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a  sort  of  past  participle;  elegant  Sanscrit  oom-  (the  Bengalee  ]rear  1264  commencing:  h  Sr\ 

pounds  being  unidiomatic.     There  is  bat  one  1857);  but  starting  from  the  Mob^uiiiutMlunrr 

conjugation,  whose  radical  is  the  imperative,  year  apparently  about  the  mi^e  ot  on:  1  l 

Compound  tenses  are  made  by  the  auxiliaries,  century.    See  Ohbonoloot. 
meaning  to  do,  to  be^  to  become.     Only  the  8        BENGAZI,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  proTb:-:  . 

verbs  meaning  to  give^  to  come,  and  to  go^  are  Barca;  pop.  2,500.     It  is  on  tlie  sit^  ••!  l 

irregular.    The  singular  and  plural  of  verbs  are  ancient  Berenice,  and  is  a  mean  Arab  t>w: . 

often  confounded;  the  plural  with  a  singular  a  state  of  great  filth  and  wretchcdiic^^.  L 

noun  denoting  respect,  the  singular  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  lie  all  arounih." 

plural  noun  being  used  in  speaking  to  inferiors,  below  the  surface.    There  was  formerly  t: 

There  are  8  simple  moods,  infinitive,  indicative,  harbor,  but  a  reef  of  rocks  at  the  eiiir»L  <   - 

imperative ;  4  others  being  periphrastic,  the  po-  vents  its  easy  access,  and  the  aocniuuaL  -i 

tential,  optative,  inchoative,  and  frequentative,  sand  deposit  have  nearly  choked  it  up. 
Any  verb  is  oonjugable  negatively  by  the  suffix        BENGEL,  Johaitn   Albrkcut,  a  (n'\: 

nd.    The  system  of  writing  is  that  of  the  dS-  Lutheran  theologian  of  the  18th  ctnturj,  t  ::. 

tandgari  Tdivine  city's  writing)  of  tlie  Sanscrit  "Winnenden,  Wftrtemberg,  June  24.  I'n,  1- 

language,  out  the  forms  of  letters  are  more  bro-  Dec.  2, 1752.    He  entered  the  theoloiii  r^  - 

ken  and  twisted.    B  and  v,  however,  are  writ-  of  Tubingen  in  1703.    He  distiDguishul ! 

ten  by  one  character,  and  tiie  characters  of  the  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  early  exhibitol  ty-- 

sounds,  8,  z,  sh,  are  interchangeable. — ^No  book  lection  for  critical  study.    He  beL^fiulibv/ 

written  in  Bengalee  appeared  before  A.  D.  1500.  as  a  theological  writer  by  a  tre  iii-t?  •'. 

After  the  settlement  of  Moslems  in  Gaur,  the  holiness  of  God.    He  was  the  author  (•♦  ^  •- 

Voisyas  and  Soodras  (agricultural  and  servile  very  important  works,  but  that  onwL 

castes)  began  to  study  Persian,  to  gain  a  liveli-  fame  as  a  scholar  principally  depends  i^ .. ' 

hood,  and  were  well  rewarded  by  tiie  conquer*  tion  of  the  Greek  Testament,  "which  ^v  ^ ' 

ors.     Historicid  works  appeared  about  330  years  lishod  in  1734.    It  produced  a  sensinioii  - 

ago,  written  by  the  followers  of  Chaitanya,  the  theological  world,  and  was  one  of  tbv  n  - 

founder  oftheVoishnava  sect.   Several  religious  uable   contributions    to  theolujnc.il  li'v'^ 

essays  were  written  soon  after.      A  Bramin  which  the  century  afibrded.    No  Gtrm^i 

abridged  the  Mahabhdrata  ;  Kirtivasa  trans-  logian  has  infused  more  of  his  spirit  ai]<> 

lated  the  Edmayana.     Both  are  ancient  San-  meuts   into    English  theology,  if  y^<^  •' 

Bcrit  epic  works.    Except  the  stories  of  Krish-  Luther,  than  Bengel.    His  editiim  of  tL«.  ■ 

na's  study,  the  rules  of  arithmetic  in  verse,  and  Testament,  preceding  those  of  Wcl?t«  > .  • 

a  few  other  elementary  books,  the  vernacular  bach,  Lachmann,  and  Scholz,  was  sov^  r^ ; 

literature  was  very  poor,  until  Kajah  Krishna-  cized  by  many  eminent  scholars,  such  ii>  y^ 

Chandra  Roy  Bahadoor  restored  Hindoo  litera-  lis,  Baumgarten,  and  others.    Btngol  :iK' 

tare  in  India,  by  bringing  in  pundits  and  en-  aworkon  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  ir' 

dowing  schools.     His  endeavors  bore   ample  one  writer  says,  he  exhibited  an  eiitbv>x> 

fruit,  and  many  Bramins  now  earn  money  by  to  the  inspiration  of  the  revelaior  him  • ' 

literary  mendicity,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  considered  the  Apocalypse  as  the  iv<>  • 

pupils.     Owing  to  the  abundance  of  Sanscrit  prophecy,  and  believed  that  any  rii'liUx 

books,  and  the  prejudice  of  most  Bramins  against  of  it  would  unseal  the  entii*e  future  h  ' 

the  Bengalee,  this  was  neglected  until  1600,  the  world  up  to  the  end  of  time.    Ih' '; 

when  the  college  of  Fort  William  was  found-  he  discovered  in  the  mystical  fi^rnrosof  *. 

ed,  and  the  study  of  Bengalee  was  made  im-  of  Patmos  that  the  world  would  cml  '-  ^ 

perative  and  collateral  to  the  Sanscrit,  Dr.  W.  He  was  occupied  to  the  last  in  his  criiii  -  - 

Carey  being  the  first  professor  of  both.  Among  and  died  almost  with  his  proof-^hccb  - 

others,  the  head  pandit  of  the  college,  Mrity-  hands. 

imjoy  Vidyalankar,  was  distinguished  in  pro-.       BENGER,  Elizabeth  Ocilvt,  an  l  '- 

moting  his  native  literature.     Many  Bengalee  authoress,  born  in  Wells,  1778,  d'A<: 

works  have  since  been  printed  at  Calcutta  and  1827.    At  the  age  of  18,  the  dcat-  ' 

Serampore.     The  first  native  newspaper  was  father,  a  purser  in  the  British  navy,  kit    * 

published  by  Mr.Marshman  at  Serampore,  1818.  her  mother  in  very  narrow  circiuu-trjii  • 

Considerable  change  has  been  made  since  in  the  years  later,  she  removed  to  Londou,  ^v  •- 

diction  and  composition  of  this  language,  which  became  known  to  Campbell,  the  p< 

continues  to  be  enlarged  and  ennobled,  by  being  Joanna    Baillie,  Miss   Aikin,   Dr.  A:- 

capable  of  borrowing  indefinitely  from  the  ven-  Gregory,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  uli 

erable  Sanscrit  mother.     Gilchrist,  H.  P.  Fors-  At  the  age  of  13,  she  had  shown  lur  . 

ter,  Carey,  W.  Morton,  Hunter,  Mohun  Persaud,  taste  by  writing  a  poem  called  "  Ti  •  ^ 

Tahur,    Tarachand    Chukruburti,    Sir    G.    C.  Geniad,"  which  was  published.    AU'  r  i  ' 

Haughton,    have   published   Bengalee-English  moval  to  London,  she  attempted  jt*?^  • 

dictionaries  and  vocabularies,  and  Ram  Comul  poetry,  and  the  drama,  but  without  i- 

Sen  has  translated  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson^s  cess.    It  was  as  a  biographer  that  .'^lu  :  "* 

English  dictionary  into  Bengalee.  tained  reputation.     She  produced  in  '^^    ' 

BENGALEE  YEAR,  one  of  the  solar  years  memoirs  of  Mrs.  E.  Hamilton,  of  J* ">  • 

of  India,  app^ently  dating  from  the  Hegira  the  dramatist,  of  Klopstock  and  11^  ^>J 
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Lima  Bolejn,  of  Mary,  qaeen  of  Scots,  of  Eliza-  valleys.    The  valleys  are  capable  of  ctdtiTation, 

eth,  queen  of  Bohemia.    When  die  died,  she  bnt  in  and  around  the  town  there  is  not  even  a 

ad  made  some  progress  in  memoirs  of  Henry  tree  to  be  seen.    The  houses  are  of  wood,  and 

V.  of  France.    Mbs  Benger's  stjle  is  dear,  present  a   neat   and  respectable  appearance, 

nd  her  industry  in  collecting  facts  was  nn-  While  the  legislature  held  its  sessions  here, 

oubted.    Her  life  was  one  long  illness,  and  the  there  were  several  large  hotels  ;    commerce 

cry  act  of  putting  her  thon^ts  upon  paper  flourished,  and  building  was  carried  on  with 

ras  a  painful  task.  great  rapidity.    The  capitol  is  a  handsome  brick 

B£NGUELA,'a  maritime  country  of  western  edifice,  on  the  brow  of  a  slope  about  half  a  mile 

ifrica,  between  lat.  O""  and  IG"*  S.,  and  long,  from  the  river.     The  facings  are  of  stone, 

2°  and  17^  £.    The  climate  causes  fever,  the  brought  firom  an  inexhaustible  quarry  a  short 

)mperature  varying  fitnn  94^  to  105^  P.  in  the  distance  below  the  town.    This  stone  is  of  a 

laoe.    The  sui&ce  is  mountainous.    The  soil  light  brownish  color,  soft,  easily  wrought,  and 

i  well  moistened  and  highly  fertile.     It  pro-  hardeniog  with  age  or  exposure.    The  harbor 

noes  fruits  and  European  vegetablea  in  abun-  is  capable  of  accommodating  ^ips  of  the  largest 

ance.    The  hills  yield  copper,  sulphur,  petro-  size.    The  works  of  the  Pacific  m^  steamship 

lum,  and  gold.    Beasts  of  prey,  including  the  company,  with  fonnderies  and  machine  shops, 

on  and  hyena,  are  numerous.    The  prevailing  a  navy  station,  and  an  arsenal,  are  in  the  town 

^ligion  is  feticMsm.    Hie  government  of  the  or  its  environs.    Several  steamboat  lines,  run- 

rovinces  is  in  the  governor  general  of  St.  Paul  ning  between  San  Prandsco  and  Sacramento, 

d  Loando.    The  Portuguese  occupy  some  settle-  touch  at  Benioia. 

lents  in  the  province,  Deyond  which  their  con-  BENIN,  a  kingdom  of  western  Africa,  in 
t)!  does  not  aictually  extend.   The  chief  of  these  upper  Guinea,  bordered  by  the  bight  of  Benin. 
1  New  Bttiguela,  or  St.  Philip  de  Benguela,  Its  extent  is  not  known.    Its  coast  is  thickly 
'hich  is  a  sei^rt  town,  on  the  Atlantic,  near  the  indented  with  estuaries  of  considerable  expanse, 
ver  Catumbella,  hit  12**  88'  9"  S.,  long.  18^  and  studded  with  isles.    The  surface  is  level  for 
y  2"  £.    It  is  the  Portuguese  capital  of  the  a  certain  distance  inland.    Pnrther  in  it  rises  to 
istrlcf,  and  has  a  very  commodious  harbor,  an  elevation  of  2,000  and  8,000  feet.    It  is 
3  principal  inhabitants  are  slave  dealers.    It  thickly  wooded.    The  soil  is  profuse  in  all  the 
IS  more  ruined  than  inhabited  houses,  and  has  vegetable  growths  of  the  tropics.    It  is  Isdd 
)t  a  single  place  of  instruction.    OldBenguela,  out  in   square  plots,  which   produce   gums, 
rmerly  the  capital  of  the  district,  lies  on  the  plantains,    maize,   and   sugar-cane   of    excel- 
last  182  miles  N".  N.  £•  lent  quality.    Ck>tton  is  indigenous.    The  gov- 
BEN*!,  or  Ysm,  a  river  of  Bolivia,  South  emment   is  native,  and   the   most  revolting 
merica.    It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  2  cruelty  is  characteristic  of  it  and  the  pem>la 
lall  streams  among  the  mountains  lying  S.  £.  Their  religion  is  fetichism.    Human  sacrifices 
Lake  Titicaca,  thence  it  runs  N.  through  the  are  numerous.    The  country  is  the  seat  of  an 
tendency  of  La  Paz.  curves  to  the  N.  El,  and  extensive  traffic  in  slaves,  and  of  a  limited  trade 
.  reaching  the  confines  of  Brazil  unites  with  in  salt,  palm  oil,  and  blue  coral. — Its  capital  is 
e  Mamore  to  form  the  Madeira.    The  sur-  Benin,  a  large  town,  pop.  15,000,  on  the  right 
nnding  coxmtry  is  level,  very  fertile,  and  in-  bank  of  Benin  river,  one  of  tiie  mouths  of  the 
bited  by  tribes  of  Indiana,  many  of  whom  Niger.    Benin  was  formerly  the  great  empo- 
0  in  a  barbarous  state.    €K>ld  is  found  alons  rium  for  slaves.    The  pahice  of  the  king  outside 
shores,  and  its  waters  afford  fine  fish. — ^A  of  the  dty  is  defended  by  waUs.    The  houses  of 
partmont  of  Bolivia,  on  the  river  Beni;  its  the  city  are  built  of  day,  thatched  with  reeds, 
incipal  towns  are  Trinidad  and  Loreto.    An  straw,  or  leaves.   Ihey  areirr^B^ularlydistribut- 
iglish  colonization  company  has  received  a  ed.    The  city  is  a  busy  mart  for  cattle,  dieep, 
mi  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  this  department  goats,  pigs,  poidtry,  yams,  cotton,  ivory,  Euro- 
BEXI-HA8SAN,  a  village  of  central  Egypt,  pean  wares,  and  fruits.    Bdlzoni,  the  celebrated 
the  Nile.    In  its  vicinity  are  a  numW  of  traveller,  died  near  this  place  in  1828.— BmnH 
Iptnred  grottos.  Brnm,  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  upper  Guinea, 
:i£NMSGUEN,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Niger.    It  discharges 
lara  desert    It  is  strongly  built^  surrounded  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  180  miles  below  Benin, 
a  wail  with  6  towers.  and  120  JN.  N.  W.  of  Gape  Formosa.    Lat  (en- 
JENI-SOCEF,  or   Bkni-Soukf,  a   town  of  trance  N.  W.  point),  6**  46'  N.,  long.  6**  4'  E. 
rpt,  on  the  NOe.    It  has  large  cavalry  bar-  It  is  2  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  across  which 
tEs,  cotton  mills,  and  alabaster  quarries^  and  is  a  bar,  with  12  feet  of  water  at  spring  tides, 
tie  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  the  rich  valley  It  divides  into  2  branches,  wMch  have  been 
Tajoom.    Pop.  6,000.  explored  to  the  distance  of  50  and  70  miles 
i£NICIA|  the  former  capital  of  California,  re^Mctively,  the  dense  vegetation  prevented 
e  town  or  Solano  county ;  pop. in  1854^  about  fbrther  progress. — Bight  of  Bjdon,  Uie  norths 
0.     It  is  on  the  strait  of  Kiurquenas,  which  em  portion  of  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  between  the 
lects  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  bays.    The  land,  Skve  coast  and  Oalabar  river.    Many  rivers 
about  a  mile  firom  the  town,  is  level  or  empty  into  it,  bnt  the  natural  facilities  n>r  com- 
tly  undulating.    Beyond  this  tract  are  hi]l&  merce  are  very  limited, 
atill  farther  back  a  snocesaion  of  hills  ana  BENIOWSKY,  Monrrz  Auousr  vo5,  an  adr 
vou  m. — 9 
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Tentnrous   Hnngarian,  bom  at  the  villag©  of  Beems  to  liare  racillated,  in  its  attir^ 

Verbova,  Hungary,  in  1741,  died  May  23,  1786.  from  one  to  the  otiier.    In  its  early  L 

The  son  of  an  Austrian  general,  he  served  as  attached  itself  to  Ephraim,  and  ia  grP.  -. 

lieutenant  in  the  7  years'  war,  and  in  the  Polish  mentioned  in  connection  with  tliat  tn' %. 

war  against  Russia.    In  1769  he  fell  into  the  furnished  the  first  king  to  Israel^  in  tbi'  >: 

hands  of  the  Russians,  who  exiled  him  to  Kamt^  of  Saul.    Upon  the  death  of  Saul  the  t: 

chatka.     Availing  himself  of  a  knowledge  of  Beiyamin,  naturally  enough,  claimed  tL: 

navigation  which  he  had  acquired,  he  succeeded  cession  in  the  person  of  Ishbosheth.  Ar 

in  saving  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  him  to  him  the  11  tribes  rallied,  while  David,  of  t:  v 

Siberia  from  wreck.    This  feat  won  for  him  the  of  Judah,  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throi.^'. 

sympathy  of  the    governor  of    Kamtchatka,  most  violent  enemies,  from  the  com uk:<  : 

which  was  still  more  strengthened  by  his  pro-  of  his  campaign  against  the  kinplm.  ^ 

ficiency  in  chess,  and  he  appointed  him  tutor  of  Shimei,  and  Sheba,  were  Benjaniiie^.  J " 

his  children.     Among  these  children  was  a  lem,  within  the  borders  of  Benjamin.^. 

lovely  girl  of  the  name  of  Aphanasia,  who  fell  ready  in  his  possession,  while  Bethel  and '' 

in  love  with  the  romantic  Hungarian,  and  with  were  in  the  hands  of  the  nortliem  i 

the  consent  of  her  father  they  were  married.  Under  these  circumstances  Benjamin  n 

In  1771  he  effected  his  escape  from  Karatchat-  knew  how  to  act.   The  death  of  Abnuri.: 

ka  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  who,  although  bosheth  decided  its  course.    Policy  wa^ 

she  had  since  learned  that  he  had  another  w&e  side  of  a  surrender,  which  was  felt  by  a,.  . 

in  Hungary,  continued  to  cling  to  him  with  the  bellious  tribes,  and  accordingly  Davidja  - 

same  affection,  followed  him  to  Formosa  and  to  crowned  at  Hebron,  as  the  king  of  -J. 

Moscow,  at  which  latter  place  she  died,  loving  From  that  time  the  fortunes  of  Ik:,  .r 

him  to  the  last.     On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  longer  follow  those  of  Ephraim  on  the  ii' ' 

undertook  to  found  a  French  colony  at  Mada-  are  cemented  to  the  more  princely  estv.' 

gascar,  where  he  arrived  in  June,  1774,  founded  dah  on  the  south.    To  Judah  Benjamin  v 

his  colony,  and  in  1775  was  proclaimed  king  by  closely  geographically  related  than  to  L; 

some  of  the  native  tribes,  wliile  his  wife,  whom  In  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Bor; 

he  had  this  time  prudently  taken  with  him,  was  ritory  coursed  across  from  east  to  v\r 

proclaimed  queen.    Tlie  governor  of  the  Isle  of  great  range  of  highlands,  on  which  tt 

France  refusing  to  supply  him  with  men  to  sup-  Michmash,  and  Bethhoron,  overUxtki: .: 

port  his  state,  Beniowsky  aj^plied  directly  to  the  one  hand  the  vast  southern  b\o\^  of  J^r 

French  government,  but  without  success,     Di&"  and  the  surrounding  country  of  JuJta.  - 

gusted  with  the  French  and  their  colonies,  he  the  other  the  more  extensive  but  1«  - 

now  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and  was  com-  territory  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  On  tl.  ^ 

mander  in  the  battle  of  Habelschwerdt,  in  1778,  land  was  the  second   great  strucL-lo 

against  the  Prussians.    His  subsequent  efforts  Israelites  for  an  entrance  and  pos.^^^-  '^ 

to  interest  the  English  government  for  Mada-  promised  land.     Here  was  the  conii  y. 

gascar  were  fruitless,  but  he  was  successful  in  with  the  Philistines  in  the  hour  of  tL*^ . 

obtaining  the  support  of  a  wealthy  firm  of  Balti-  depression  the  Jewish  state  ever  saw ;: 

more,  U.  S.,  and  leaving  his  wife  in  America,  subjugation  to  the  Assyrian  power.   A: 

he  effected  a  landing  in  tliat  island,  but  soon  these  high  table-lands  tlie  crusa<lor  [■ 

after  he  arrived  he  was  killed  in  a  conflict  with  Lion  exclaimed,  with  his  face  biinc. 

a  body  of  troops  from  the  Isle  of  France.     He  armor,  that  he  might  not  see  the  co'/ ' 

wrote  his  autobiography  in  French ;  it  was  trans-  lay  stretched  out  before  him,  and  dr-<  " 

lated  into  German  by  George  Forster,  into  Eng-  the  Moslem  sway:  "Ah,  Lord  G^^i 

lish  by  William  Nicolson,  and  into  various  otlier  that  I  may  never  see  thy  holy  city,  if  ^  • 

languages.    Kotzebue  dramatized  his  character  I  may  not  rescue  it  from  the  harn^-^  * 

and  career  in  his  play  entitled  the  "  Conspiracy  enemies."     The  interests  of  Benji-n. 

in  Kamtchatka."  then,  geographically  involved  in  the  ir 

BENJAMIN  (son  of  my  good  fortune),  named  the  house  of  DaWd  when  the  imnie<:;:i' 

by  his  mother,  who  died  in  childbirtli,  Benoni  pect  of  its  own  supremacy  was  taker. 

(son  of  my  sorrow),  the  youngest  and  favorite  the  death  of  Ishbosheth.    To  its  toj^c 

son  of  Jacob.    We  find  Jacob  refusing  at  first  destinies  it  was  always  after  faitliful.  i 

to  let  Benjamin  go  down  into  Egypt  with  the  losing  its  affection  for  Jndah  in  tLe  r 

other  brethren,  at  the  demand  of  the  then  nn-  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam,  nor  >«' 

known  Joseph,  during  the  famine.    The  tribe  captivity  of  Babylon,  for  after  tlie  rc" 

of  Benjamin  was  weak  and  small  in  its  early  dah  and  Benjamin  were  "  the  flower  oi ' 

history,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  Jewish  colony  in  Palestine." 

?)ecial  favor  in  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews  to        BENJAMIN,  Pakk,  an  Americftn  j- 

alestine,  having  the  place  of  honor  both  in  the  journalist,  bom  Aug.  14, 1809,  at  I>^'-' ' 

encampment  and  order  of  march.    On  the  di-  British  Guiana,  where  his  father,  a  >^  ] 

vision  of  the  land,  a  territory  rich  and  fertile,  lander  of  Welsh  descent,  resided  asflW' ' 

though  small,  was  assigned  to  Benjamin,    It  An  illness  at  an  early  age,  impruiKfly ' 

waa  a  sort  of  frontier  land  between  the  two  caused  him  a  permanent  lamene?*,  fti^' 

great  rival  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  it  sent  to  his  father's  home  in  New  i^r-^ 
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mediettl  adyioe  and  to  be  educated.   He  studied  fought  between  the  AnstrianB  and  Bufldans  and 

2  yean  at  Harvard  oollege,  graduated  at  Trinity  the  French  in  1799.    Pop.  625. 

college,  Hartford,  in  1829,  began  to  practise  law  BENKENDORFF,  Albzandsb,  count,  a  Rus- 

in  Boeton  in  1832,  and  was  one  of  the  original  sian  diplomatist,  bom  in  1782,  in  Esthonia,  of 

editors  of  the  *^New  England  Magazine.*'    In  a  family  of  the  inferior  gentry,  died  at  Baden- 

1837  be  removed  to  New  York  ecuted  in  con-  Saden,  Bept  23,  1842.    His  mother  was  first 

nection  with  0.  F.  Hofl^an  tne  **  American  lady  of  the  bed-ohamber  to  the  princess  Mary 

Monthly  Magazine,*'  and  aabeequently  was  as-  of  WtUrtembers,  wife  of  the  unhappy  Paul  L  of 

soeiated  with  Horace  Greeley  m  editing  the  Russia.    She  followed  her  mistress  to  St.  Pe- 

^'  New  Yorker."  He  was  next  engagedjn  con-  tersburg,  and  married  there.    Her  son  thus  ob- 

nection  with  Epes  Sargent  and  Bums  W.  Gria-  tained  a  position  early  in  life  at  the  court  of 

r    wold,  as  editor  of  the  ^  New  World,"  a  cheap  Paul,  whom  he  pleased  by  his  quiet,  insinuat- 

'f    weekly  periodical,  which  republished  the  best  ing  manners  and  talent  for  drawing.    He  was 

.    articles  of  Enfflish  magaane  literature^  and  re-  placed  in  the  guards,  and  advanced  rapidly. 

ceived  original  contributions  from  many  spirited  Aftv  the  death  of  Pau],^he  was  transferred  to 

',    writers.    After  6  years  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  general  sta^  and  participated  in  the  wars 

;    this  journal,  and  has  sinoe  i^peared  frequently  against  Napoleon   in  Grermany  and  France. 

'    before  the  public  as  a  lecturer  both  in  prose  and  Alter  the  return  of  peace,  he  commanded  a 

.    verse.    His  poems,  which  embrace  many  popu-  regiment  of  the  guards,  was  again  admitted 

lar  lyrical  and  satirical  pieces,  have  never  been  into  daily  intimacy  with  the  empress  mother, 

.    collected,  but  are  found  scattered  through  the  the  widow  of  Patu,  and  thus  beoune  intimate 

'    recent  periodical  literature  of  the  country*  with  Nicholas,  then  grand  duke,  who  liked  his 

BENJAMIN  OF  TuDKXJk,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  bom  apparent  good-natured  straightforwardness  and 

at  Tndela,  in  Navarre,  died  about  1178,  noted  high-sounding,  virtuous  phraseology.     Nicho- 

:    in  history  as  the  first  western  traveller  who  las^  on  becoming  emperor,  believed  he  had  in 

^    penetrated  very  fsr  into  the  regions  of  the  East  Benkendorff  the  man  to  carry  through  reforms 

I*  lie  Journeyed,  as  appears  from  his  *'  Itinerary,"  and  eradicate  all  the  internal  abuses  of  the  ad- 

^    as  far  as  China,  though  most  critics  incline  to  ministration.    Benkendorff  was  made  a  mem- 

tbe  opinion  that  very  many  of  his  descriptions  ber  of  the  military  board  appointed  to  investi- 

of  places  are  deriveid  from  other  sources  than  gate  the  conspiracy  of  1825.    He  gained  the 

personal  travel  and  observation.    His  account  fullest  confidence  and  affection  of  his  master, 

is  full  of  fkbulous  steries  and  errors  in  fact  and  became  an  all-powerful  fiivorite.    He  in- 

Tlie  spuit  of  critical  examination  and  geo*  troduced  and  enlar^  the  net  of  the  gendar- 

^aphical  research  which   has   oharaotezued  merie  or  military  police  over  the  whole  empire, 

eastern  travel,  and  especially  in  the  H<dy  Land,  rendering  it  superior  to  all  the  military,  civO, 

for  2  centuries  past,  was  not  then  kindled.  The  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.    He  was  the  chief 

-  important  aid  of  correct  geographical  knowl-  of  this  peculiar  army,  numbering  44^000  men, 

'  edge  in  scriptural  expositions  had  not  been  as  well  as  of  the  secret  police  or  the  secret  spy 

reoognised.    The  Bible  was  not  studied  as  it  is  system,  of  which  the  gendarmerie  formed  the 

now.  Moreover,  Beiriamin  was  a  Jew ;  he  trav-  visible  centres  and  channels  of  communication. 

elled  and  wrote  with  Jewish  prejudices.    In-  Everybody  trembled  before  a  man  who  daily 

deed,  the  ipeoifio  oljeot  of  his  journey  was  to  reported  to  his  master  so  many  secrets,  mys- 

.  acquaint  lumself  with  the  state  of  his  brethren  tmes,  lies,  and  scandaJs,    Jn  the  course  of  his 

in^  the  East    No  wonder,  then,  that  he  dilates  career  he  was  created  a  count    He  was  good- 

with  more  enthusiasm  on  the  prospects  of  the  natnred,  but  narrow-minded  and  fe^le,  men- 

Jewish  people  when  he  stumbles  upon  a  petty  tally  indolent,  and  himself  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 

^'prince  of  the  cq>tivity"  exercising  a  limited  his  subordinates.    The  emperor  Nicholas  gen- 

authority  at  Bagdad  over  the  Jews  of  the  sur-  erally  yielded  to  his  advice,  which,  if  not  al- 

rounding  oountry,  while  he  utterly  neglects  to  ways  dear  and  intelligent,  was  conciliatory  as 

describe  some  of  the  important  scriptural  places  Ike  as  Boikendorff's  mental  powers  could  em- 

^which  he  seems  to  have  Tinted  in  PaJestme,  de-  brace  the  difficult  questions  affecting  prominent 
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Ary,*^  an  account  of  his  tour,  was  fint  written  stete  and  of  foreign  policy  passed  through  his 

in  Hebrew.    It  has  since  been  published  in  hands.    His  habits  were  disiBolute,  and  he  died 

German,  Latin,  French,  and  English.  The  first  discreditebly. 

Jlebrew  edition  was  published  in  1648,* at  Con-  BENNET,  Hxhbt,  earl  of  Arlington,  an  Eng- 

0tantincmle.  liah  stetesman,  born  at  Arlington,  in  JtGddle- 

BENKAH,  a  fortified  village  of  Bootan,  N.  sex,  Engknd,  in  1618,  died  July  28, 1685.    He 

Jxidia.    It  is  built  on  a  nearly  ioaccessible  rock,  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  and 

B^lOO  feet  above  the  sea,  has  a  citadel,  and  is  was  appointed  under-secretaiy  of  state  ■  he 

aefended  bv  several  round  towers.  fought  m  several  battles,  and  was  wounded  at 

BENEEN,  a  small  village  of  Switzerland,  in  Andover.    After  the  battle  of  Worcester  he 

tlie  canton  of  Zurich,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  retired  to  Spain.    Upon  the  restoration  he  re- 

tiill  dad  with  vineSi    It  Is  noted  for  2  battles  turned  to  ^igland,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
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iervices  by  being  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy        BENNETT,  Jambs  Gordon,  an  An  ■ 

seal,  and  shortly  afterward  secretary  of  state,  journalist,  founder  and  proprietor  oti:i<: 

In  1664  he  was  created  Baron  Arlington;  in  York  Herald,"  bom  about  the  year  h 

1670  became  noted  as  one  of  the  famous  oa-  New  Mill,  Keith,  in  Banffshire, bcotlai'i. 

bal,  but  is  not  accused  of  entertaining  their  remained  at  school  in  his  native  plucr  r 

extreme  sentiments ;  he  was  created  earl  of  was  14  or  15  years  of  age,  when  he  wi^ 

Arlington  in  1672.    He  was  one  of  the  pleni-  Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  Aberd.  •  i.  v 

potentiaries  sent  to  Utrecht  to  negotiate  a  peace  view  to  preparmg  for  holy  orders  in  tL.it  ( ; 

between  Austria  and  France.    This  mission  not  of  which  his  parents  were  members.  A: 

being  successful,  an  endeavor  was  made  by  his  institution  he  pursued  the  usual  routiLt^ . 

colleagues  to  cast  the  odium  of  the  failure  upon  deinic  life  for  2  or  8  years,  when  he  al  .i 

Arlington;  he,  however,  defended  himself  be-  the  intention  of  entering  upon  an  ecc^e*! 

fore  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  acquitted,  career,  and  soon  after  detennined  to  r 

The  war  with  Holland,  which  is  said  to  have  to  this  country.    Acting  under  a  Mii 

been  caused  by  the  machinations  of  the  cabal,  pulse,  he  embarked  with  a  youtliful « 

lost  to  Arlington  the  favor  of  the  king  and  ion,  in  April,  1819,  and  arriving  in  IIil.i 

people ;    he,   however,  received  the  otlice  of  but  scanty  pecuniary  resources,  betvn.k 

chamberlain.    In  1679  he  became  a  member  of  to  the  occupation  of  teaching  for  tlic>av 

the  new  cotmcil,  and  retained  his  office  of  livelihooii.    He  wasled  to  tliiaerapl  y 

chamberlain  on   the  accession  of  James  IL  necessity  rather  than  incrmation,an(l  it::-. 

During  the  many  years  in  which  he  resided  on  experience  of  its  annoyances,  lett  11a  . 

the  continent  he  had  learned  a  cosmopolitan  Portland,  and  soon  made  his  way  t^ 

indifiference  to  constitutions  and  religions ;  and  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  and  iiu> 

while,  if  there  was  any  form  of  government  acquaintance  of  Mr.  William  AVcU*.  a:  " 

which  he  liked,  it  was  that  of  France,  and  if  gentleman,  at  the  head  of  the  di>: ' . 

there  was  any  church  for  which  he  felt  a  pref-  publishing  house  of  Wells  and  Lilly.  Lr 

erence,  it  was  that  of  Rome,  he  yet  observed  the  situation  of  a  proof  reader  in  ih  it  i- 

the  outward  ordinances  of  Protestantism,  and  ment.     During  his  residence  in  Bf-* ' 

accommodated  himself  to  the  political  views  of  the  author  of  several  poetical  ci!..: 

the  king  and  the  public.  suggested  by  his  rambles  in  the  vir-i   • 

BENNET,  Thomas,  an  Anglican  theologian  metropolis.    Little  else  is  known  of  li- 

and   controversialist,   writing  equally   against  at  this  period.     In  1822  he  came  fr' 

the    Catholics    and    the    various    bodies    of  time  to  New  York,  and  after  a  b\mi  ( 

dissenters,   born  nt  Salisbury,    May  7,   1673,  with  the  press,  accepted  the  oirer  d  i 

died  Oct.   9,   1728.    He  was  extensively  ac-  lington,  the  proprietor  of  the  *'  CIiufa- 

quainted  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental  rior  "  to  employ  him  as  a  translator  :r 

literatures,  and  composed  verses  in  the  Hebrow  S])anish-American  papers,  for  that  j*' " 

language.     In  1700  he  became  rector  of  St.  also  prepared  original  articles  for  the  ">^ 

James's,   Colchester,  which  position    he  held  some  of  which  were  in  verse,    lie  rt-- 

until  1714,  when  he  became  D.  D.,  and  removed  this  situation  for  several  mouths,  v!  • 

to  London,  where  he  was  chosen    morning  turned  to  New  York,  and  issued  pr- 1 

preacher  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  and  lecturer  tlie establishment  of  a commerrird  si. 

at  St.  Olave's,  in  the  Borough.     He  was  soon  plan  was  not  carried  into  eil'ect,  an  • 

afler  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St,  Giles's,  step  was  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  li 

Oripplegate.  Beside  his  works  in  confutation  of  political  economy,  in  the  vestry  oi 

popery,  schism,  Quakerism,  and  the  principles  Dutch  church   in  Ann  street.     In  >• 

of  the  nonjurors,  he  wrote  many  tracts  on  Bennett  made  his  first  attempt  t»j  1^ 

baptism,    liturgies,    and    clerical    rights,   and  proprietor  of  a  public  journal.    Ho  ] 

engaged  in  the  Trinitarian  controversy  in  an  a  Sunday  newspaper  called  the  "N 

examination  of  the  "Scripture    Doctrine  of  Courier;"  but  not  succeeding  in  tlici:' 

the  Trinity"  by  Dr.  Clark.    Ben  net  was  violent  was  emi)loyed  as  a  writer  and  re]M>r:« : 

in  his  disputes,   but  honest  and  orthodox  in  eral  journals  of  the  city.     In  l-^'-'J  •' 

his  views.  closely  connected  with  the  "Nati -^ 

BENNET,  William,  an  English  composer,  cate,"  a  democratic  newspaper  pn' 

born  about  1767,  studied  music  at  Exeter,  nn-  Mr.  Snowden;  and  after  tlie  state  <<■ 

der  Bond  and  Jackson,  and  at  London,  under  that  year,  began  to  take  an  active  [  i" 

Bach  and  SchrOter,     By  the  last  he  was  in-  tics.     He  was  a  vehement  opposer  or 

strncted  in  playing  upon  the  piano-forte,  which  and  commented  severely  on  the  Fub>_ ' 

be  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Plymouth.  In  and  banking.     In  the  spring  of  l^-i"  ^ 

1793  he  was  made  organist  to  the  church  of  St.  tinned  his  connection  with  tlio  '*  Nt»'' 

Andrew's  at  Plymouth,  and  gained  much  repu-  vocate,"   which,  having  changed  jr 

tation  as  an  improvisator  upon  the  organ.     Of  had  espoused  the  cause  of  John  Quiiv  '■ 

his  numerous  compositions  the  best  are  his  col-  while  Mr.   Bennett  was  a  warm  ]•' 

lects  of  the  church  of  England,  new  version  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  then  in  the  ?<: 

psalms,  an  anthem  for  the  coronation  of  George  United  States.    He  was  next  engairt   » 

lY.,  and  an  American  glee.  late  M.  M.  Noah,  as  associate  cuiit.  >^ 
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*^  Enquirer,'*  and  became  an  acknowledged  page,  he  roent  5  years  at  the  HanoTerian  oonrt 
member  of  the  Tammany  society.  During  the  of  George  II. ;  entered  the  HanoYerian  arm^,  and 
presidential  canyass  of  1828,  he  was  devoted  to  having  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
the  interests  of  Gen.  Jackson,  residing  at  Wash-  foot  guards,  participated  in  the  last  campaijKn 
ington  as  correspondent  of  the  ^^  Enquifer.^'  of  the  7  years*  war.  His  excessive  passion  K>r 
Alter  the  fhaion  of  that  ^oupial  with  the  the  fair  sex  at  that  time  made  more  noise  than 
'*  Courier,**  in  1829,  he  contmned  to  write  in  his  warlike  exploits.  In  order  to  marry  the 
the  editorial  department  of  the  ^^  Courier  and  daughter  of  the  baron  of  Steinberg,  the  Hano- 
Enquirer;**  ana  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  verian  minister  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  left  the 
year,  he  became  an  associate  editor.  In  1831  army,  retired  to  hisHanoverian  estate  of  Banteb, 
he  commenced  a  series  of  articles  on  the  bank*  by  dint  of  kviah  expenditure  got  hopelessly 
ing  system  of  the  United  States,  sustaining  the  in  debt,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  re- 
opposition  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  the  democratic  solved  to  restore  his  fortune  by  entering  the 
party,  to  the  recharter  of  the  United  States  Russian  military  service.  Made  a  lieutenant- 
bank.  He  remained  in  this  position  until  1882,  colonel  by  Catharine  II.,  he  served  first  under 
when  a  difference  of  political  opinion  with  the  Romanzo^  agunst  the  Turks,  and  then  under 
senior  editor.  Col.  J.  W.  Webb,  led  to  his  re-  Suwaro£  against  the  rebel  Pugatohe£  Dar- 
tirement,  and  in  Oct  of  the  same  year  he  is-  ing  a  furlough  granted  to  him  he  went  to  Han- 
sued  the  first  number  of  a  new  journal  called  over  to  carry  off  Mile,  von  Schwiehelt,  a  lady 
tlie  ^*  New  York  Globe.**  This  continued  pre-  renowned  for  her  beauty.  On  his  return  to 
cisely  one  month,  during  which  time  it  was  Russia,  the  protection  of  Romanzoff  and  Po- 
strenuously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Jackson  and  temkin  procured  for  him  the  eonunand  of  a 
Van  Buren.  Mr.  Bennett  then  purchased  a  regiment.  Having  distingui^ed  himself  at  the 
part  of  the  '^Pennsylvanian,**  a  daily  journal  in  sic^  of  Otdiakov,  in  1788,  he  was  appointed 
Philadelphia,  and  became  its  principal  editor,  brigadier-general.  In  the  Polish  campaign  of 
He  contmned  this  publication  until  1834,  when  1793-*94^  he  commanded  a  corps  of  light  troops; 
he  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  May,  1835,  was  created  genend  after  the  afffurs  of  Orschani 
Lulled  the  first  number  of  the  *^  New  York  Her-  and  Solli;  decided  the  victory  of  Vilna,  by 
ald,^'  with  which  journal  his  name  has  since  breaking  up,  at  the  head  of  the  horse,  the  cen- 
tijat  time  been  identified.  (See  *^  Memoirs  of  tre  of  the  Polish  army^  and,  in  consequence  of 
lames  Gordon  Bennett,  and  his  Times,**  by  a  some  bold  surprises,  successfully  executed  on 
ournalist,  New  York,  1855.)  the  banks  of  the  lower  Niemen,  was  rewarded 
l^ENNETT,  WiixiAjc  Stbrmdalb,  an  English  by  Catharine  II.  with  the  order  of  St  Vladimir, 
'oinpoeer,  bom  at  Sheflield,  England,  April  13,  a  sabre  of  honor,  and  200  serfs.  During  his 
816.  At  8  years  of  age  he  was  entered  as  a  Polish  campaign  he  eidiibited  the  qualities  of  a 
rhorister  in  King's  college,  Cambridge,  whence  good  cavalry  officer — ^fire,  audacity,  and  quick- 
ie was  transfeired  to  the  royal  academy  of  ness — ^but  not  the  higher  attainments  indispen- 
nnsiC)  and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Crotch,  under  sable  for  the  chief  of  an  army.  After  the  Po- 
rhoso  tuition  he  composed  a  symphony  in  E  lish  campaign,  he  was  despatched  to  the  army 
lat,  and  several  concertos,  which  were  perform-  in  Persia,  where,  by  means  of  a  bombardment, 
•d  at  the  philharmonic  concerts  in  London,  lasting  10  days,  he  compelled  Derbend,  on  the 
io  had  completed  several  brilliant  composi-  Caspian  sea,  to  surrender.  The  cross  of  the 
ions,  when  attending  the  mu^cal  festival  at  order  of  St  George  of  the  second  dass,  was  the 
)tisseldorf^  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  last  gift  he  received  from  Catharine  IL,  after 
klenUelssohn. .  and  formed  an  mtimacy  with  whose  death  he  was  recalled  and  disgraced  by 
lim  which  had  an  important  effect  upon  the  her  successor.  Count  Pahlen,  military  governor 
'areer  of  the  young  composer,  who  thence-  of  Bt  Petersburg,  was  organizing  at  uiat  time 
brth  modelled  his  style  upon  that  of  his  friend,  tiie  conspiracy  by  which  Paul  lost  his  life, 
it  whose  invitation  he  went  to  Leipsic,  and  Pahlen,  Imowmg  the  reckless  character  of  Ben- 
^rouglit  out  his  overture  of  the  "  Naiades,**  and  ningsen,  let  him  into  the  secret^  and^ave  him 
•ther  works^  at  the  Gewandhaos  concerts.  The  the  post  of  honor^that  of  leading  the  conspira- 
avor  with  which  these  were  received  induced  tors  in  the  emperor*s  bedchamber.  It  was  Ben* 
lim  to  make  G^ermany  his  home  for  several  ningsen  who  ^'agged  Paul  from  the  chimney, 
cars.  On  his  return  to  England  in  18$8,  he  where  he  had  secreted  himself;  and  when  the 
ra3  made  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  other  conspirators  hesitated,  on  Paul*s  refusal 
kusic.  He  delivered  at  Queeh*8  college,  Lon-  to  abdicate,  Benningsen  exclaimed,  **  Enough 
on,  in  184S,  a  lecture  on  harmony,  and  has  talk,*'  untied  his  own  sash,  mshed  on  Paul,  and 
>inposed  for  his  pupils  a  collection  of  pieces  after  a  struggle,  in  which  he  was  uded  by  the 
»r  practice  on  the  piano-forte.  His  music  so  others,  succeeded  in  strangling  the  victim.  To 
rongly  reflects  the  peculiarities  of  Mendels-  shorten  the  process,  Benningsen  struck  him  on 
)hn,  that  it  cannot  be  called  original,  though  the  head  with  a  heavy  silver  snuff  box.  Im- 
Jl  of  ^aoe  and  imagination.  mediately  on  the  accession  of  Alexander!,  Ben- 
IJENNINGSEN,  Ijctih  August  Thxophilb,  ningsen  received  a  military  command  in  Lithu- 
Kint,  a  Russian  general,  bom  in  Brunswick,  ania.  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign 
.*b.  10,  1745,  where  his  father  served  as  colo-  of  180^*7,  he  coounanded  a  corps  in  the  first 
d  ia  the  guards,  died  Oct  8, 1826.    As  a  army  under  Eameuski— the  second  being  com- 
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manded  by  Bazh6yden — ^he  tried  in  vain  to  a  strange  compound  of  rash  imprudence  i' 
cover  Warsaw  against  the  French,  was  forced  weak  irresolution.  During  the  cam|ril:i 
to  retreat  to  Poltusk  on  the  Narev,  and  there,  1812,  his  principal  activity  was  (Ibplftyeti  ^:i 
Dec.  24,  1800,  proved  able  to  repulse  an  at-  head-quarters  of  the  emperor  Alexander.  ^ 
tack  of  Lannes  and  Bemadotte,  his  forces  being  he  intrigued  against  Barclay  de  Tollj,  ?: 
greatly  superior,  since  Napoleon,  with  his  main  view  to  get  ^s  place.  In  the  cainpir 
force,  had  marched  upon  the  second  Russian    1818,  he  commanded  a  Russian  ariny  off;  - 

array.  Benningsen  forwarded  vain-glorious  re-  and  was  created  count  by  Alexander,  c-i  • 

ports  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  and.  by  dint  of  in-  battlefield   of  Leipsio.     Receiving  fitttrr. 

trigues  against  Kamenski  and  Buzndvden,  soon  the  order  to  dislodge  Davonst  from  II:  < 

gained  the  supreme  command  of  the  array  des-  he  beleaguered  it  until  Napoleon'3  a^i 

tined  to  operate  against  Napoleon.    At  the  end  of  April,  1814,  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  ' 

of  January,  1807,  he  made  an  offensive  move-  the   peaceful    occupation  of  Hainlnr?^  * 

ment  against  Napoleon's  winter  quarters,  and  es-  effected  by  him,  he  claimed  and  receivi  1 

caped  by  mere  chance  the  snare  Napoleon  had  honors  and  emoluments.     After  havir.: 

kid  for  him,  and  then  fought  the  battle  of  Ey-  the  command  of  the  array  of  the  <'^  * 

lau.    Eylau  having  fallen  on  the  7th,  the  main  Bessarabia,  from  1814  to  1818,  he  ti: 

battle,  which,  in  order  to  break  Napoleon's  vio-  tired  to  his  Hanoverian  estate,  where  \i^ 

lent  pursuit,  Benningsen  was  forced  to  accept,  having  squandered  most  of  his  fort]!' 

occurred  on  Feb.  8.    The  tenacity  of  the  Rus-  leaving  his  cliiMren  poor  in  the  Kus.m.u  v 
sian  troops,  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  under        BENNINGTON,  the  name  of  a  coui- 

Lestocq,  and  the  slowness  with  which  the  single  its  shire  town  in  Vennont,  area  altout ' 

French  corps  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action,  miles,  pop.  in  1860,  18,589.    It  Wcr*  ii.  t 

made  the  victory  doubtful.    Both  parties  claim-  W.  comer  of  the  state,  and  is  skiriei 

ed  it,  and  at  any  rate,  the  field  of  Eylau — as  Green  mountains  on  the  east.    Itiswi  ■ 

Napoleon    himself    said — was    the    bloodiest  ed    by    the    Battenkill,  Hoosick,  an!  ' 

among  all  his  battles.      Benningsen  had    Te  streams,  has  many  water   privik^rt'.  - 

Deums  sung,   and  received  from  the   czar  a  though  much  of  its  land  is  too  rouL'hi' 

Russian  order,  a  pension  of  12,000  rubles,  and  vat  ion,  it  is  good  for  grazing,  aud  i% 

a  letter  of  congratulation,  praising  him  as  **  the  whole,  a  thriving  part  of  the  PtjUe.  ^ 

vanquisher  of  the  never  vanquished  captain."  north  part  of  the  county,  especially  in  ' 

In  the  spring,  he  intrenched  himself  at  Heils-  large  quantities  of   marble  arc  4ii;in 

berg,  and  neglected  to  attack  Napoleon,  while  manufactured,   for    buiUiing    aiul   on  - 

part  of  the  French  army  was  still  occupied  with  purposes,   some  varieties  of  which  f.'^: 

the  siege  of  Dan  tzic;  but,  after  the  fall  of  Dantzio,  white    and    fine,    and    take   a   h:-M 

and  the  junction  of  the  French  army,  thought  The    county  is  cut  by   2    rail  road  ^  i 

the  time  for  attack  had  arrived.    First  delayed  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  on  tho  north,  and/ 

by  Napoleon's  vanguard,  which  mustered  the  Bridge,    N.   Y.,  on    the    south.     1 

third  part  only  of  his  own  numerical  force,  he  land  and  Washington  road  crosses  tl^* 

was  soon  manosuvred  back  by  Napoleon  into  western  corner  of  the  county  only.  ^• 

his  intrenched  camp.    There  Napoleon  attack-  western  Vermont  nearly  bisects  it,  Ijv 

ed  him  in  vain  June  10,  with  but  two  corps  tions  in  6  towns.     In  1850  the  pr; 

and  some  battalions  of  the  guard,  but  on  the  amounted  to  150,920  bushels  of  Ini^. 

next  day  induced  him  to  abandon  his  camp  200,018  of  potatoes,  54,600  tons  of  i-v 

and  beat  a  retreat.    Suddenly,  however,  and  786  pounds  of  butter,  and  558.494  oi 

without  waiting  for  a  corps  of  28,000  men,  There  were  8  cotton  and  4  woollen  iV*' 

which  had  already  reached  Tilsit,  he  returned  to  grist  mills,  2  paper  mills,  2  iK)wdcr  i 

the  offensive,   occupied  Friedlund,   and  tliere  saw  mills,  4  fuunderies,  2  newspafH-riP 

drew  up  ^is  army,  with  the  river  AUe  in  his  churches,  and  6,177  pupils    aiteiulin: 

rear,  and  the  bridge  of  Friedland  as  his  only  schools. — The  town  is  situated  in  \f-  ^ 

line  of  retreat.    Instead  of  quickly  advancing,  part    of    the    county,  was   settled  ir 

before  Napoleon  was  able  to  concentrate  his  has  a  considerable  manufacturing  iii';'^ 

troops,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  amused  for  6  pecially  of  stoneware,  known  as  the  y^ 

or  6  hours  by  Lannes  and  Mortier,  until,  to-  ton  ware,  and  Is  one  of  the  shire  towi  -• 

ward  5  o'clock,  Napoleon  had  his  forces  ready,  county,  Manchester  being  the  other.  B<'  ' 

and  then  commanded  the  attack.    The  Rus-  is  noted  in  history  as  the  place  in  wh.' 

sians  were  thrown  on  the  river,  Friedland  was  the  early  battles  of  the  revolution  w;--  ■ 

taken,  and  the  bridge  destroyed  by  the  Rus-  The  army  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  marclii"- 

sians  themselves,  although  their  whole  right  south  from  Canada  in  1777,  and  csi  - 

wing  stood  still  on  the  opposite  side.     Thus  the  abandonment  of  Ticonderoga  by  trtn.  ^ 

battle  of  Friedland,  June  14,  costing  the  Rus-  created  the  greatest  commotion  ihrou-'' 

aian  army  above  20,000  men,  was  lost.    It  was  England,  since  Boston  was  8upp<>t<ti{ : 

said  that  Benningsen  was  at  that  time  influ-  point  of  destination.   Gen.  Stark  ch  ante:' 

enced  by  his  wife,  a  Polish  woman.    During  the  time  at  Bennington,  having  uikI't:  • 

this  whole  campaign  Benningsen  committed  mand  a  corps  of  New  Hampjshire  mii^^  - ' 

fault  upon  faolt,  his  whole  conduct  exhibiting  determined  to  confront  a  strong  dtUKi< >' 
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the  enemy  sent  oot  nnder  OoL  Bamn  to  jirocare  the  Ohadda,  Tchadda,  or  Tsadda,  hut  Dr.  Barth 
sapplies.  He  hastily  coUeoted  the  oontinental  thinks  this  name  was  an  invention  of  Lander, 
forces  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Aog.  16  ap-  who,  in  common  with  other  travellers,  errone- 
proached  the  BritiSh  colonel,  whom,  after  a  hot  onsly  fancied  it  to  be  an  ontlet  of  Lake  Tchad, 
action  of  2  honn,  he  forced  to  a  disorderly  It  was  first  discovered  by  Richard  and  John 
retreat  The  engagement  was  hardly  over  Lander,  Oct  25, 1880.  On  Ang.  2, 1884,  Rich- 
when  a  reinforcement  arrived,  sent  by  Gen.  ard  Lander,  Lieut  Alien,  and  Dr.  Oldfield,  enter- 
Bnrgoyne,  and  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  ed  the  Benoowe,  which  they  call  the  Ohadda, 
kept  up  several  hours  till  dark,  when  the  In  the  ship  Alburkab,  intending  to  ascend  it  as 
British  forces  retreated,  leaving  their  baggage  fiir  as  its  supposed  source.  Lake  Tchad,  but  after 
and  ammunition.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  proceeding  104  miles,  and  reaching  a  country 
200  killed,  600  taken  prisoners,  and  1,000  stand  called  Domah,  the  king  of  which  was  at  war 
of  arms. — ^The  Americans  lost  only  14  killed  with  the  sheik  of  Bomoo,  they  ran  out  of  pro- 
and  42  wounded.  No  trace  now  remains  to  in-  visions  and  were  obliged  to  return.  The  peo- 
dicate  the  precise  locality  of  the  engagement  pie  would  neither  trade  nor  sell  them  any  thing, 
B£NNO,  Saint,  bishop  of  Meissen,  born  in  out  deserted  the  villages  and  retreated  into  the 
1010  at  Hildesheim,  died  June  16,1107.  He  woods  at  their  approach.  On  June  12, 1851,  Dr. 
was  educated  in  the  doister  of  St  Michael  in  Barth,  while  travelling  in  Adamawa,  came  upon 
his  native  town,  where  in  1082  he  assumed  the  this  river  at  its  point  of  junction  with  a  consid- 
cloak  of  a  Benedictine  monk.  Jr  1051  he  re-  erable  affluent,  the  Faro,  about  long.  12"^  80'  E. 
ceived  the  appointment  of  canon  of  the  church  It  was  there  at  least  800  feet  broad,  and  was  liable 
in  Qoslar,  and  in  1066  was  promoted  b^  the  to  rise,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  80  or  even 
emperor  Henry  lY.  to  the  bishopric  of  Meissen.  50  feet  higher.  The  natives  informed  the 
The  efforts  which  he  immediately  began  for  the  traveller  tL^t  it  came  from  the  S.  S.  £.  Noth- 
advancement  of  Christianity  in  the  territories  ing  further  is  as  yet  known  of  its  source  and 
ofhisbiahopricwere  frustrated  by  the  war  which  upper  course.  The  British  government,  im- 
broke  out  between  tlie  empMsror  and  Pope  Gre-  polled  by  the  desire  to  open  up  to  civilizjation 
^ry  YIL  He  declared  himself  for  the  pope  and  commerce  Uie  districts  lying  on  the  banks 
igainst  the  cause  of  Henry,  and  though  more  of  tMs  great  natural  highway  mto  the  centre 
iian  once  made  a  prisoner  by  the  mnperial  of  the  continent,  despatched  (in  coigunction 
brces,  was  yet  restored  to  freedom.  But  when  with  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird,  a  gentleman  of 
n  1085  he  supported  in  a  general  council  the  wealth  and  knowledge)  the  steamer  Pleiad  to 
»an  of  excommunication  which  was  thundered  navigate  this  stream.  Dr.  Baikie  eventually  took 
igainst  the  emperor,  the  latter^  exerted  his  command  of  ^e  expedition,  and  has  published 
^ower  and  took  from  him  his  bishopric  He  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  journey.  See 
vos  afterward  restored  to  the  same  bishopric  *'  Narrative  of  Exploring  Voyage  up  the  Niger 
»y  Pope  Clement  III.,  and,  in  an  unenlightened  and  Tsadda,  1854  ^  (Lond.  1866).  The  Pleiad, 
^  and  a  n&oat  benighted  territory,  labor-  with  an  entire  crew  of  black  sailors  and  8  black 
>d  with  zeal  and  discretion  until  his  death  for  interpreters,  commenced  the  exploration,  July 
he  welfare  of  his  flock.  In  the  15th  century  8, 1854.  The  expedition  reached  a  point  800 
pilgrimages  were  made  to  his  tomb,  and  in  1528  miles  higher  up  the  Benoowe  than  Allen  and 
le  was  canonized.  Oldfield,  in  1884,  and  only  60  miles  below  the 
BENOlT,  Ren^  a  celebrated  French  doctor  place  of  Junction  with  the  Faro.  The  want  of 
>f  the  Sorbonne,  curate  of  St.  Eustace,  in  Paris,  wood  for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  and  the  fear  of  the 
ivas  born  at  Savenidres,  near  Angers,  in  1621,  crew  tiiat  the  river  would  fiul  and  prevent  diem 
inddied  March  7, 1608.  Being  secretly  inclined  to  from  regaining  the  coast,  compelkd  a  return. 
E^otcstantism,  he  published  at  Paris  the  French  There  was  not  a  single  death  during  this  expe- 
xanslation  of  the  Bible  which  had  been  made  dition.  The  inhabitants  along  the  banks  are 
>y  the  reformed  ministers  at  Geneva,  which,  partly  pagans,  and  partly  Mohammedans.  The 
dthough  it  had  been  approved  by  several  doc-  last  are  of  the  Feuatah  nation,  and  speak  the 
ors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  its  publication  an-  Palo  and  Houssa  tongues.  The  banks  beyond 
horized  by  Charles  TX.,  was  condemned  as  Domah  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Baikie: 
oon  as  it  appeared.  Benoit  was  confessor  to  ^^  Though  no  towns  or  villages  could  be  seen  to 
lary,  queen  of  Scots,  during  her  stay  in  France,  enliven  the  prospect,  yet  every  thing  around  us 
nd  for  some  time  after  her  return.  When  wore  a  smiling  aspect.  The  river,  still  upward 
[enry  IV.  abjured  the  reformed  faith,  he  as-  of  a  mile  in  oreadth,  preserved  its  noble  ap* 
isted  at  the  ceremony.  He  was  afterward  pearance ;  the  neighboring  soil  teemed  with  a 
lado  bishop  of  Troyes,  but  could  never  obtain  diversified  vegetation,  and  the  frequent  recur- 
lo  pope's  authority  for  his  installation,  and  rence  of  hill  and  dale  pleased  the  eye.  Nor  was 
'as  obliged  to  content  himself  with  enjoying  animal  life  wanting,  for  from  our  mast-head  we 
10  episcopal  revenues.  eigoyed  the  novel  si^ht  of  a  lu*ge  herd  of  ele* 
B£NOOW£,  *'the  mother  of  waters,"  a  phants,  crossinjp  a  little  streamlet  not  much 
vcr  of  central  Africa,  the  main  tributaiy  of  more  tiian  a  mile  from  u&"  The  further  in- 
le  Quorra,  Kawara,  or  Kiger,  which  it  rivals,  land  the  Pleiad  got,  the  more  savage  the  pop- 
it  does  not  surpass^  in  length,  depth,  and  ulaUon  became.  They  discovered  a  tribe  who 
readtl).    This  river  has  hitherto  been  termed  lived  in  houses  and  villages  flooded  with  water, 
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"  liko  a  colony  of  beavers,  or  after  the  fashion  Ilia  object  in  this  was  to  make  hini?<.\f  !i 

of  the  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  of  the  neigh-  fully  acquainted  with  classical  literaiure.  l 

borinfj  swamps."  ematics,  metapliysics,  and  natural  j)liil')^< ;  I 

BENOWM,  a   town    of  Soodan,   near    the  In  the  year  1767  the  countess  of  lluir. 

Senegambian  frontier,  in  lat.  16°  6'  N".,  long,  founded  a  college  at  Inevecca  for  the  t-. 

9°  W.    It  is  a  caravan  station  on  the  road  from  tion  of  candidates  for  the  Cbrisiiau  mi 

the  Senegal  to  Timbuctoo.  imder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Y\ 

BENSLEY,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  printer  through  whose  inlluence,  and  the  san ': 

of  London,  died  in  1833.    lie  is  much  known  Mr»  Wesley,    Mr,  Benson  was  apiK'.r/.  ' 

for  an  edition  of  Lavater,  printed  by  him  in  principal.    After  remaining  some  tiuic  i. 

1789,  in  5  vols.  4to,  and  for  an  edition  of  the  mstitution,  he  went  to  Oxford,  with  iL 

English  Bible  between  1800  and  1815,  in  7  vols,  tention  of  preparing  himself  for  or.  • 

4to.    He  also  printed  Shakespeare  in  1803,  in  7  the  church  of  England.    In  this,  hoWi 

vols.  8vo,  and  Hume's  Enghmd  in  10  vols,  folio,  was  disappointed,  for  notwithstaudiLC 

in  1806,  which  is  adorned  with  elaborate  por-  passed  the  curriculum  of  tlie  univ^;^^  r- 

traits  and  engravings  on  copper.  He  was  prom-  views  and  feelings  were  too  6troni:ly  t:.:. 

incnt  also  in  the  construction  of  the  machine  with  Methodism  to  allow  his  in<ri.j' 

printing  press,  invented  by  Koenig,  and  applied  sign  his  testimonials,  and  thoiii;b  he< 

to  printing  the  "  Times"  newspai>er  in  1814.  through  a  clerical  friend,  a  populous  pa",  . 

BENSON,   Gbobge,   an  English  dissenting  a  large  church,  and  his  testimonials  am :<; 

clergyman,  born  in  Great  Salkeld,  in   1099;  tersigned  by  tlio  bisliop  of  St.  DavidV.  ;•- 

died  in  1763.    At  11  years  of  age  he  read  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  parisli  wa-  ^ 

Greek  Testament.    From  1721  to  1763  he  held  refused  to  ordain  him.    He  then  re:.*. 

successive  pastoral  charges;  first  at  Abingdon,  his  Methodist  friends  at  Bristol,  ai.il  ■ 

Berkshire,  next  at  Southwark,  and  finally  as  upon  the  work  of  preaching  in  ditllrt 

colleague  of  Dr.  Lardner  in  the  congregation  of  of  Wiltshire.   In  duo  time  ho  entered  u. 

Cnitched  Friars.    He  published  several  works,  rant  connection,  and  was  appointed  to  i 

among  which  may  be  mentioned  *^  A  Treatise  circuit,  and  subsequently  to  Ne\vt;i-: 

on  Prayer"  (1781),  "  Comments  on  some  of  the  burgh,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Birri .. 

Epistles,"  "  History  of  the  first  Planting  of  Chris-  Manchester,  and  other  prominent  viao.-.  - 

tianity"  (1735),  "  Reasonableness  of  the  Chris-  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley  be  was  apiK  .i/ 

tian  Religion,"  "  History  of  the  Life  of  Christ,"  ident  of  the  conference,  a  position  v 

and  "  An  Account  of  the  Burning  of  Servetus,  occupied  for  some  time.     While  tt;/.. 

and  of  the  concern  of  Calvin  in  it."    In  his  London,  where  he  continued  for  4  y^- 

early  ministerial  career  he  was  Calvinistic  in  commenced  writing  his  commentary,  :i:  - 

theology ;  later  he  became  an  Arian,  and  en-  ed  the  "  Wesleyan  Mitgazine."    Siid. " - 

deavored  to  suppress  some  of  his  former  publi-  popularity  as  a  preacher,  that  vii-< 

cations.  flocked  to  hear  him.    He  was  sent  fur  - 

BENSON,  JosEPn,    a   Wesleyan  Methodist  direction  to  open  new  chapels  and  t 

minister,   born  Jan.  25,   1748,   in  the  parish  tlie  various  interests  of  the  deucnui  ■ 

of  Kirk-Oswald,  in  Cumberland,  England,  died  president    of   tlie    conference.      In  t..-. 

Feb.  16,  1821.    He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  year  of  his  age,  he  completed  his  con.: 

learning  in  the  village  school,  and  was  subse-  in  6  volumes  quarto.     This  work  I  - 

quently  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  very  popular,  both  in  England  and  A' 

Dean,  a  minister  of  tlie  Presbyterian  church,  among  the  Methodists,  and  still  hold- 1^ '. ' 

He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  made  rapid  pro-  nent  place  in  the  literature  of  tl^' ; 

gress  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Ian-  He  wrote,  in  the  early  part  of  hi-*  ni:  -^ 

guages.     His  father  designed  educating  him  for  "Essay  on  the  Immortality  of  tlie  >  - 

a  minister  in  the  established  church,  but,  while  also  one  on  tlie  "  Unscriptund  mitur^* 

pursuing  his  studies,  he  was,  tlirongh  a  relative,  ciuianism."    Toward  the  close  of  lil;;'  -^  \ 

introduced  to  the  Methodists,  and,  under  the  "Arndt's  True  Christianity,"  and  contiii- 

labors  of  that  denomination,  was  converted,  tlie  day  of  his  death  to  conduct  tin*  ir...-' 
Soon  after  this  event  he  joined  that  society,        BENTHAM,  Jeremy,  an  En^'ll-h  ; 

and  ever  afterward  remained  one  of  its  most  philosopher,   born  in  London,  l\b.  ^^ 

zealons  and  devoted  members.    After  finishing  in  Red    Lion    street,    near  AWiiaio  '^^- 

the  course  of  study  at  Mr.  Dean's  school,  at  the  died  in  Queen-square  place,  We^tin.' :^' 

age  of  17  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Gambles-  residence  for  40  years  previously,  'lui-. 

by  school  in  Cumberland.     Subsequently  meet-  His   great-grandfather,   a   prosperous-., 

ing  with  Mr.  Wesley  at  Bristol,  he  was  appoint-  pawnbroker  of  tlie  time  of  Charli>   * 

ed  by  him  to  the  oftice  of  classical  teacher  in  more  reputable  calling  then  than  n 

the  Kingswood  school.    His  first  attempts  at  acquired    some    landed    property  w 

preaching  were  among  the  colliers  of  Kings-  mained  in  the  family.    His  grandin  • ' 

wood.    Soon  after  he  entered  upon  his  duties  London  attorney;  his  father,  who  I  •'  ' 

as  teacher  at  this  place  he  entered  his  name  in  same  profession,  was  a  shrewd  man  vi  ^ 

the  books  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  reg-  and    added    considerably    to    his  p:  ' 

ularly  kept  his  terms  at  St  Edmund's  halL  principally  by  fortunate  purchaser  vt  •> 
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leases.  These  London  Benthams  were  probably  source  of  great  vexation  to  Benfham,  to  whom 
an  off-flhoot  fW>m  an  ancient  Yorkshire  fiunily  his  mother-in-law  was  &r  from  being  agreea- 
of  the  same  name,  which  boasted  a  bishop  and  ble.  Thongh  very  uncomfortable  at  Oxford, 
man  J  clergymen  among  its  members ;  but  the  Bentham  went  through  the  exercises  of  the 
subject  of  this  notice  did  not  trouble  himself  college  with  credit  and  even  with  some  dis^ 
much  to  trace  his  genealogy  beyond  the  pawn-  tinction«  Bome  Latin  verses  of  his  on  the  ac- 
broker.  His  mother,  AUcia  Grova  (whose  cession  of  George  III.  attracted  considerable  at- 
l>eauty  and  amiabllitv  captivated  his  &tiier  at  tention  as  the  production  of  one  so  young.  Into 
first  sight,  and  previdled  over  the  temptation  of  the  disputations  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
A  wealthier  match  which  his  fiimily  had  in  view  coUege  exercises  he  entered  with  much  satisfac- 
for  him),  was  the  daughter  of  a  retired  Andover  tion ;  but  he  never  felt  at  home  in  the  university, 
shopkeeper.  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  eldest,  and  of  which  he  retained  the  most  unfavorable  re- 
fer 9  years  the  only  child  of  ^is  marriage,  was  collection.  In  his  old  age,  he  seldom  spoke  either 
for  the  first  16  years  of  his  life  exceedingly  puny,  of  Westminster  school  or  Oxford  but  with  as- 
small,  and  feeble.  At  the  same  time  he  exhib-  perity  and  disgust  In  1768,  while  not  yet  10, 
ited  a  remarkable  precocity,  which  greatly  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  Shortly  after,  he 
stimulated  the  pride  as  weU  as  afl^tion  of  his  commenced  eating  his  commons  in  Lincoln's 
father.  At  the  age  of  8  years,  as  he  was  not  Inn,  but  went  back  to  Oxford  to  hear  Black- 
allowed  story-books,  he  amused  himself  with  stone's  lectures.  To  these  lectures  he  listened 
reading  Raptn's  "-  History  of  Eneland.'*  He  without  the  presumption,  at  that  time,  to  set 
bad  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and  at  5  years  himself  up  as  a  critic^  yet  not  without  some  oc- 
of  age  acquired  a  knowledge  of  musical  notes  casional  feelings  of  protest.  Returning  to  Lon- 
and  Teamed  to  play  the  violin*  At  4  or  earlier,  don,  he  attended,  as  a  student,  the  court  of 
having  previously  learned  to  write,  he  was  in-  king's  bench,  then  presided  over .  by  Lord 
itiatodintoLatingrammar,  andin  his7thyear  Mansfield,  of  whom  he  continued  for  some 
entered  Westminster  school.  Meanwhile  he  years  not  onlv  a  great  admirer,  but  a 
was  taught  French  by  a  private  master  at  home,  profound  worshipper.  Among  the  advocates, 
and  at  7  read  Telemachus — a  book  which  Dnnning's  clearness,  directness,  and  precision, 
strongly  impressed  him.  Learning  to  dance  most  impressed  him.  He  took  his  degree  of 
was  a  much  more  serious  undertaking;  he  was  A.  M.  at  the  age  of  18,  the  youngest  graduate, 
po  weak  in  the  legs  as  to  make  it  laborious  and  so  says  Dr.  Bouthwood  Smith,  &at  had  been 
minfuL  Young  as  he  was,  he  acquired  distinc-  known  at  either  of  the  universities;  and  in 
tonatWestminster,  asafiibricatorof  Latinand  1772  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  Bcntham's 
ireek  verses,  the  great  end  and  aim  of  the  in-  grandfather  had  been  a  Jacobite ;  his  father, 
truction  given  there.  When  12  years  old  he  educated  in  the  same  opinions,  had,  like  others 
vas  entered  as  a  commoner  at  Queen's  college,  of  that  party,  transferred  his  sentiments  of  loy- 
)xford,  where  he  spent  the  next  8  years.  The  alty  to  the  reigning  family.  The  young  Bent- 
''ounf?  Bentham  had  not  been  happy  at  school,  ham  had  breathed,  from  infancy,  at  home,  at 
le  had  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  elder  school,  at  college,  and  in  the  courts,  an  atmos- 
>oysL  thongh  he  escaped  the  discipline  of  cor-  phere  conservative  and  submissive  to  authori- 
)oral  panidhment,  and  was  but  once  forced  into  ty.  Yet,  in  the  progress  of  his  law  studies, 
I  boxing  match.  Neither  was  he  happy  at  Ox-  b^g^nning  to  contrast  the  law  as  it  was  with 
brd.  Thongh  regarded  by  others  and  taught  law  such  as  he  conceived  it  might  be,  and  ought 
Tom  infancy  to  regard  himself  as  a  prodigy^  he  to  be,  he  came  gradually  to  abandon  the  posi- 
vas  yet  exceedingly  diffident,  and  to  the  high-  tion  of  a  submissive  and  admiring  student, 
ist  degree  sensitive  of  anv  slight  or  neglect —  anxious  only  to  make  of  the  law  a  ladder  by 
>eculiarities  which,  as  well  as  his  high  estimate  whidi  to  rise  to  wealth  and  eminence,  for  that 
>f  himself^  clung  to  him  through  life.  His  tutor  of  a  sharp  critic,  an  indignant  denouncer,  a 
vas  morose,  the  college  dull,  while  his  sensitive  would-be  reformer.  His  father,  who  fondly 
>ride  suffered  much  from  the  mingled  penurious-  hoped  to  see  him  lord  chancellor,  had  some 
less  and  meddlesomeness  of  his  father,  who  kept  cases  in  nurse  for  him  on  his  admisaon  to  the 
lim  on  ve^  short  allowance ;  and  who,  in  spite  bar,  and  took  every  pains  to  push  him  forward. 
)f  all  his  affection  for  his  son,  of  whose  ultimate  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  His  tempera- 
istinction  he  had  formed  the  highest  hopes,  ment,  no  less  than  his  moral  and  intellectual 
liled  entirely  to  comprehend  the  boy's  delicacy  constitution,  wholly  disqualified  him  for  suc- 
nd  diffidence,  and  never  gained  either  his  con-  oess  as  a  practising  lawyer.  He  soon  abandoned 
denoe  or  his  love.  His  mother  had  died  2  with  disgust,  to  the  infinite  disappointment  of 
ears  before  he  entered  the  university,  leaving  his  father,  all  attempts  in  that  line.  With  a 
im  an  only  brother,  afterward  Sir  Samuel  Bent-  feeling  in  the  highest  degree  distressing  of 
am.  Several  years  after  his  &ther  married  having  fisOed  to  fulfil  the  high  expectations 
»r  a  second  wife  the  widow  of  a  clergyman  al-  formed  of  him  by  his  friends,  and  entertained 
lady  the  mother  of  2  boys,  of  whom  the  eldest,  by  himself^  he  continued  for  years,  to  borrow 
harles  Abbot,  was  afterward  speaker  of  the  his  own  words.  ^  to  pine  in  solitude  and  penury 
>use  of  commons,  and  finally  raised  to  the  in  his  Lincoln's  Inn  garret,"  living  on  a  very 
^crage  as  Lord  Colchester.  There  were  no  narrow  income,  drawn  partly  from  some  legt^ 
lildren  by  this  second  marriage^  yet  it  was  a  cies,  and  partly  from  a  small  property  conveyed 
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to  bim  by  bis  fatber  at  tbe  time  of  bis  second  ed  in  1778,  a  criticism,  though,  on  tlic  v\ 

marriago.    Still,  however,  he  continued  a  dill-  a  friendly  one,  on  some  amendments  tu  t;  c 

gent  student  and  serious  thinker,  amusing  him-  of  prison  discipline,  prepared  in  tbe  f - 

self  with  chemistry,  then  a  new  science,  though  a  printed  bill,  with  a  preface  to  it  by  Mr  ] 

mainly  devoted  to  jurisj)rudence,  but  rather  as  (afterward  Lord  Auckland),  assUtHl  by  i 

it  should  be,  than  as  it  was.    The  writings  of  stone,  did  not  attract  much  more  aiu 

Hume  and  Ilelvetius  had  led  bim  to  adopt  util-  lie  was  also  disappointed  in  an  fltromp' 

ity  as  the  basis  of  morals,  and  especially  of  bemade,  at  this  time,  to  be  appointed  ^.r. 

legislation;    and  already  bo  began    to  write  the  commission  sent  out  by  Lord  Nortbioi: 

down  his  ideas  on  this  subject — the  commence-  terms  to  the   revolted  American  co.ji  ' 

ment  of  a  collection  of  materials  for,  and  frag-  place  already,  before  bis  application  w  i- 

ments  ofi   a  projected,   but  never   completed  ^ven  to  Adam  Ferguson.    Meauwbi..  l.- 

code,  which,  for  the  whole  remainder  of  bis  mgs,  though  neglected  at  home,  yet  !k: 

long  life,  furnished  him  with  regular  and  al-  make  bim  known  at  Paris,  wbcuco  he  r 

most  daily  employment.     In  the  controversy  letters  addressed  to  bim  in  the  clia: . " ' 

between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  col-  philosopher  and   reformer  from  I'A 

onies,  which  became  at  this  time  a  leading  Morellet,  Chastellux,  Brissot,  and  otlic>. 

topic  of  public  discussion,  Beutham  did  not  also  gained  for  him  the  acquaintaneod!.:: 

take  any  great  interest,    llis  tory  education,  ship  of  Lord  Shelbume,  who  in  1761  ];: 

and  llis  idea  of  the  law  as  it  was,  led  him,  un-  visit  in  his  Lincoln's  Inn  garret-    A:* ' 

warped,  as  ho  says,  by  connection  or  hopes,  to  urging,   Shelburne    at  length  pre  v.' 

favor  the  government  side.    In  the  arguraenta  bim  to  become  a  visitor  at  his  count.. .  ^ 

on  behalf  of  the  colonies,  used  on  either  side  Bo  wood.      The    ice    once    broken,  F 

of  the  water,  be  saw  nothing  to  change  his  became  a  frequent  inmate  there,  a;  1  ^ 

mind.     "The  whole  of  the  case,"  to  borrow  his  favorite,  especially  with  Lady  iShtl^  j 

own  statement,  "was  founded  on  the  assump-  was  indeed  more  noticed  by  the  h.'u.v 

tion  of   natural  rights,   claimed  without  tlie  musical  performances  be  aoconipium  i 

slightest  evidence  of  their  existence,  and  sup-  violin,  than  by  Camden,  Barre,  and »«:! 

ported  by  vague  and  declamatory  generalities."  n)en  of  the  day  whom  he  met  there.   > 

llad  the  argument  been  placed  on  the  ground  introduction  to  Bowood  was  a  grt:ii  ' 

of  the  impossibility  of  good   government  at  Bentham.    It  raised  bim,  as  ho  him- .! 

such  a  distance,  and  the  benefits  that  would  ac-  ed  it,  from  the  *'  bottomless  pit  of  b  " 

crue  to  both  parties  from  a  separation — grounds  into  which  he  was  fast  sinkinir,  ai.  ^ 

more  in  accordance  with  his  ideas  of  tJio  true  bim  with  new  confidence  in  hitii>cl:  ;: 

basis  of  laws — it  would  then  have  attracted  his  zeid  for  his  favorite  studies.     He  li;*!  ; 

attention.    As  it  was,  he  had  some  hand,  thouj^h  additional  excitement  of  falling  in  iow.  - 

small,  in  a  book,  "Review  of  the  Acts  of  the  18th  young  lady  whom  he  met  there,  >^    ■ 

ParUament,"  published  in  1775,  by  a  friend  of  simjdicity  was  in  strong  conlnist  ^vl'.-  ; 

bis,  one  John  Lind,  in  defence  of  Lord  North's  ness  and  prudery  whidi  was  the  prcN . 

policy.     The  next  year  he  ventured  to  print  a  at  Bowood,  made  an  impressii>n  on  :  - 

book  of  his  own,  under  the  title — the  first  part  which,  though  it  did  not  result  in: 

of  it  80  appropriate  to  tlie  character  of  all  his  yet  lasted  through  life.      Already  l- 

writings — of  *'A  Fragment  on  Government."  acquaintance  with    Lord   Bladhur:.^' 

Ue  had  contcmjilated  a  critical  commentary  on  printed  ])art  of  an  introduction  to  iM  ' 

the  commentaries  of  Blackstone,  tlien  lately  which  ho    had  undertaken   to  con-': 

published ;  but  in  this  piece,  ho  confined  himself  the  unfavorable  or  lukewarm  oiHiii":i '  • 

to  what  Blackstone  says  of  the  origin  of  gov-  dertuking  expressed  by  Camden  ji'il  •• 

ernmont.     Rejecting  the  fiction  of  an  original  to  whom  Shelburne  had  shown  the  >.i 

contract,  suggested  by  Locke,  and  adopted  by  by  some  other  friends  whom    ho   ^ 

Blackstone,  ho  found  government  sutiiciently  loined  to  his  ill-success  in  finisliin;:  t.. 

warranted  and  justified  by  its  utility;  while  in  nis  mind,  long  kept  this  printed  I'n."  ' 

place  of  conformity  to  the  laws  of  God  and  na-  published. — In  1785  ho  left  EnglA'.i'\'    ; 

ture,  which  appeared  to  him  to  rest  too  much  in  to  his  younger  brother,  then  tin}-  } 

vague  assertion  and  opinion,  he  suggested  **  the  the  rank  of  colonel  in  tlie  Russian  :.r:i 

greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number "  as  a  service   of   Prince  Poterakiu,  in   iv.\  • 

precise  and  practiciihle  test  of  right  and  wrong,  scheme,  of  which  Krikov  on  tlie  1*  ' 

both  in  monds  and  laws.    This  pamphlet,  for  it  scat,  for  introducing  Englisli  mttlio(i>  • 

was  scarcely  more,  api)eared  anonymously,  and  factures  and  agriculture  into  that  b:.*' 

attracted  at  first  some  attention.    It  was  even  gion.     Furnished  with  .funds    by  Aj^ 

ascribed  to  Mansfield,  to  Camden,  and  to  Dun-  uncle,  Benthatn  proceeded  by  way  t :  i 

ning.     The  impatient  pride  of  Bentham's  father  third  visit  thither,  across  tbe  Alp-^  t--  l  • 

having  led  him  to  betray  the  secret  of  its  au-  Tliere  be  embarked    in   an   En:.d >•   ^ 

thorship,  the  public  curiosity,  which  had  been  Smyrna,  and  from  Smyrna  sailed  in  ' 

aroused  by  the  work,  not  in  its  character  of  a  vessel  to  Constantinople.     After  pa--"  -" 

philosophical  treatise,  but  of  a  personal  attack,  weeks  in  that  city,  be  travelled  b\  1-'  - 

speedily  subsided.    A  second  pamphlet,  publish-  Bulgaria,  Wallaobia,  Moldavia,  an  I  '• 
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raine,  to  liis  destination  in  White  Rn»ia.  Here  ranking  colonies  as  integral  parts  of  the  mother 
he  spent  a  year  and  a  hall^  living  most  of  the  oonntrj. — While  residing  at  Krikor,  Bentham^s 
time  a  very  solitary  life,  devoting  himself  amid  attention  had  heen  attracted  by  an  architectural 
many  annoyances  and  privations,  among  which  idea  of  his  brother^s,  who  was  a  ^rson  of  great 
was  want  of  books,  to  his  favorite  studies,  mechanical  genius,  thoagh  like  hmiself  given  to 
Tired  out  at  last,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  running  from  one  thing  to  another  without  stop- 
detained  at  Kherson  by  an  expected  attack  ping  to  finish  any  thing.  This  idea  was  that  of 
from  the  Torks,  he  started  for  home  by  way  of  a  circular  buildii^  so  constructed  as  that  from 
Poland,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  readied  the  centre  all  the  inmates  could  be  overlooked. 
England  m  the  spring  of  1788.  While  redd*  The  younger  Bentham  had  attempted  to  realize 
ing  at  Krikov  he  had  written  his  ^*  Letters  on  it  with  a  view  to  the  oversight  of  his  Russian 
Usury,**  occasioned  by  the  report  that  the  legal  workmen.  The  elder  brother  seized  upon  it,  in 
rate  of  interest  was  to  be  lowered.  He  sent  connection  with  his  study  of  penal  legislation^ 
the  manuscript  to  England ;  his  father  caused  as  applicable  to  prison  discipline.  He  gave  to 
it  to  be  printed  while  he  still  remained  absent,  this  building  the  name  of  Panopticon,  and  while 
and  it  proved  with  the  English  public  the  most  still  in  Russia  wrote  a  series  of  letters  in  expla- 
in ocessfnl  of  his  works.  Renewing  his  visits  to  nation  of  its  construction  and  its  uses.  These 
Howood,  he  there  met  Romilly,  whom  he  had  letters,  after  his  return,  were  printed  at  Dublin 
known  slightly  before,  and  with  whom  he  now  by  the  Irish  parliament,  the  adoption  of  his 
formed  an  intimacy  which  lasted  as  long  as  prison  discipline  scheme  having  been  proposed 
KomiUy  Uved.  He  now  Mb  first  formed  the  ao-  there.  In  1791  they  were  brought  out  at  Lon- 
oaaintance  of  the  Swiss  Dumont,  who  had  been  don,  with  additions,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Panop- 
domesticated  at  Lord  Shelbume*s  during  his  ticon ;  or,  the  Inspection  House.** — ^In  1792 
absence.  Bentham  had  become  so  much  dis-  Bentham*s  father  died,  leaving  him  the  family 
j^isted  at  his  failure  to  attract  attention  in  £ng-  mansion  in  Queen*s-square  place,  Westminster, 
land  that  he  had  adopted  the  idea  of  publishing  where  he  chiefiy  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
in  French,  and  had  made  some  essays  in  that  and  a  freehold  and  leasehold  property  of  be* 
language.  Romilly  had  shown  some  of  these  tween  £600  and  £600  a  year.  He  left  about 
French  sketches  to  Dumont,  who,  very  much  an  equal  amount  to  the  younger  brother,  who 
imj)ressed  by  them,  offered  his  services  to  cor-  by  this  time  had  returned  from  Russia^  and 
re^t  and  re- write  them  with  a  view  to  publica-  had  zealously  entered  with  his  elder  brother 
;ton.  Another  friend  of  Bentham*s,witn  whom  into  the  perfecting  of  the  Panopticon,  with  a 
le  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  while  absent  view  to  apply  it  to  prison  discipline.  Being 
n  Kussia,  had  written  to  him  of  Paley*s  success  now  possessed  of  means,  Bentham,  in  conjunc- 
:i  Applying  the  principle  of  utility  to  morals,  tion  with  his  brother,  submitted  plans  to 
ind  had  urged  him  to  set  to  work  to  complete  Mr.  Pitt  for  taking  charge  of  1,000  convicts,  in 
^  >mc  of  his  own  treatises ;  or  at  least  to  publish  a  building  to  be  erected  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
lie  already  printed  part  of  his  introduction  to  expense  of  the  government;  but-— upon  certain 
lis  unfinished  penal  code.  These  sheets,  after  conditions,  and  at  a  certain  rate  of  pay  for  each 
ying  in  hand  for  8  years,  were  now  at  length  convict — ^to  be  under  the  entire  control  of  the 
:>nbUshed  under  the  title  of  ^^  An  Introduction  Benthams  for  their  Joint  lives.  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
:o  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,'*  Dundas,  Mr.  Rose,  and  others,  entered  witii 
^)ut  they  attracted  very  littie  attention.  Du-  much  enthusiasm  into  the  idea,  and  in  1794  an 
tiiont,  however,  who  about  this  time  went  to  act  of  parliament  authorized  the  contract.  The 
['aris,  and  became  connected  with  Mirabeau,  Benthams  obtained  an  advance  from  the  treas- 
aided  to  spread  Bentham*s  reputation,  and  in  ury,  and  spent  several  thousand  pounds  of  bor- 
rlio  Courritr  de  Provence^  of  which  he  was  one  rowed  money  on  the  strength  of  this  arrange- 
jf  the  editors,  gave  publicity  to  some  of  his  ment,  involving  themselves  thereby  in  great 
nanuscripts.  Meanwhile  Bentham,  with  the  embarrassments,  but  from  some  mysterious 
.lea  of  aiding  the  deliberations  of  the  states-  cause,  could  not  get  any  further  advances,  nor 
general,  then  about  to  meet,  drew  up  and  print-  a  signature  of  the  contract.  The  ministers, 
id,  but  did  not  publish,  his  *'  Parliamentary  however,  continued  favorable,  and  made  use  of 
ractics,**  and  with  the  same  object  in  view  pre-  a  parliamentary  committee,  in  1797,  to  urge  the 
>ared  and  printed  a  **  Draft  of  a  Code  for  the  completion  of  the  contract,  when  at  length  the 
Organization  of  the  Judicial  Establishment  in  hitherto  mysterious  delay  was  explained,  and  the 
Prance  ;^^  services  which  the  national  assembly  affiiir  again  brought  to  a  standstill,  by  the  refusal 
ccognized,  by  conferring  on  him  the  citizen-  of  the  king  to  sign  a  treasury  warrant  for  a  sum 
hip  of  France,  in  a  decree  (Aug.  28, 1792),  in  of  money  needed  to  perfect  the  title  to  the  land 
irhich  his  name  was  included  with  those  of  on  which  the  building  was  to  be  erected,  and 
'rlestley,  Piune,  Wilberforce^  Olarkson,  Mackin-  fbr  which  considerable  expenditures  had  already 
:>sh,  Anacharsis  Cloots^  Pestalozzi,  Washington,  been  made.  George  IH.  had  taken  an  antip- 
Zlopstock,  Koeciuszko,  and  several  others.  In  athy  to  Bentham,  partly,  as  Bentham  believed, 
his  character  of  French  citizen,  Bentham  next  from  having  looked  into  his  treatise  on  the  or- 
«ar  addressed  to  the  national  convention  a  ganization  of  the  French  judiciary,  and  partiy 
ew  pamphlet,  ^^  Emancipate  your  Colonies,*'  because  he  had  discovered  him  to  be  the  author 
he  first  work  which  hud  aown  the  principle  of  of  8  newspaper  artides  si^ed  ^*  Anti-Maohi- 
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avel,"  and  published  in  1787,  attacking  the  Yeneznela,  to  which  conntiy  he  had  even 
policy  of  a  war  with  Kassia,  which  the  king  thoughts  of  removing.  Bat  Miranda^s  project 
had  much  at  heart.  Thirteen  years  more  were  failed.  In  1811 — ^Dumont  having  in  that  year 
spent  in  vain  solicitations,  tUl  finally,  in  1811,  brought  out  a  new  French  work,  edited  from 
an  act  of  parliament  annulled  the  contract,  and  his  manuscripts,  TMorie  des  peina  et  da  f«- 
provided  for  the  erection  of  a  prison  on  a  dif-  eompenses — ^he  addressed  an  elaborate  letter  to 
ferent  plan,  and  at  much  greater  expense  to  President  Madison,  offering,  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  public.  In  order  to  get  a  conveyance  of  the  a  letter  importing  tHe  president's  approbation, 
land,  the  imperfect  title  of  which  stood  in  Bent-  and,  as  far  as  depended  upon  him,  acceptance 
ham's  name,  this  act  provided  for  an  award  on  of  his  proposition,  to  forthwith  set  about  drawing 
the  question  of  damages,  under  which  the  up  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  or  such  of  them 
Benthams,  8  years  after,  received  the  sum  of  asmight  accept  it,  ^^  a  complete  body  of  law;  in 
£28,000.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Bent-  one  word,  a  pannomion,  or  as  much  of  it  as  the 
ham's  experience  in  this  matter  could  not  but  life  and  health  of  a  man,  whose  age  wanted  lit- 
embitter  him  against  the  existingmanagement  tie  of  four  and  sixty,  might  allow  of^"  asking 
of  public  concerns. — ^Meanwhile,  Dumont,  hav-  and  expecting  no  reward  beyond  the  employ- 
ing returned  to  England,  had  obtained  from  ment  and  the  honor  of  it.  This  letter,  beside 
Bentham  all  his  manuscripts,  and  had  applied  a  sketch  of  his  plan,  which  embraced  not  mere- 
himself  with  zeal  to  the  task  of  extracting  from  ly  the  text  of  a  code,  but  a  perpetual  running 
them,  and  his  printed  works,  a  vivid  and  popu-  commentary  of  reasons,  included  also  a  vigorous 
lar  statement,  in  French,  of  Bentham's  system  attack  upon  the  eidsting  system  of  English  and 
and  ideas.  This  labor  of  love  Dumont  per-  American  jurisprudence,  and  an  answer  to  cer- 
formed  with  remarkable  success ;  and  the  fii*st  tain  anticipated  objections,  both  to  the  plan, 
fruits  of  it,  published  at  Paris  in  1802,  during  and  to  himself  as  legislator.  Mr.  Brougham 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  under  the  title  of  Traitis  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  some  American 
de  legislation  civile  et  penaU — a  publication  friends,  expressing  his  opinion  that  no  person 
in  which  Talleyrand  took  a  great  interest,  offering  in  Europe  was  so  capable  as  Bentham  of  such 
himself,  if  necessary,  to  bear  the  whole  expense  a  task.  No  answer  had  been  received  to  this 
— speedily  made  Bentham  known  and  famous  letter  when,  in  1814,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  a  little 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  as  the  while  in  England,  in  his  capacity  of  oommis- 

ghilosoplier  of  jurisprudence.    In  England,  too,  sioner,  to  treat  for  peace.    Not  only  had  Gal- 

e  acquired  some  new  disciples  and  codpera-  latin  received  from  Duraont,  who  was  liis  coun- 

tors.    Brougham  joined  Romilly  in  acknowl-  tryman,  a  presentation  copy  of  the  Traitis  de 

edging  his  genius,  and  accepting  many  of  his  legislation^  but  he  had,  as  he  told  Bentham, 

ideas.     In  1808  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  who  had  an  interview  witli  him,  been  his  di*- 

Jaraes  Mill,  who,  next  to  Dumont,  did  most  to  ciple  for  25  years,  in  consequence  of  haviog 

diffuse  his  doctrines.    Mill  lived  for  several  read,  soon  after  its  publication,  a  copy  of  tho 

years,  a  large  part  of  the  time,  in  Bentham's  "  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 

house,  who  still  labored  away  some  6  or  8  Legislation,"  put  into  his  hands  by  Colonel 

hours  daily  on  his  codes,  stopping,  however,  as  Burr.     We  may  mention,   by  the  way,  that 

occasion  offered,  to  launch  forth  vehement  at-  Burr  himself,  when  in  England,  6  years  before, 

tacks  on  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence,  had  obtained  an  introduction  to  Bentham  from 


Packing  as  ap- 
plied to  Special  Juries,"  printed  in  1808,  but  knowledge  of  American  affairs.  Inconsequence 
which  ho  was  dissuaded  by  Romilly  from  pub-  of  this  interview  with  Gallatin,  Bentliam  vas 
lishing,  lest  it  might  expose  him  to  a  prosecu-  led,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Snyder,  of  Pennsyl- 
tion  for  libcL  Some  diflSculty  was  even  met  vania,  enclosing. a  printed  copy  of  his  letter  to 
with  in  finding  a  publisher  for  the  **  Rationale  Madison,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  from  G&l' 
of  Judicial  Evidence,"  edited  by  Mill,  from  latin,  to  renew  his  offer  of  himself,  as  a  codifier. 
Bentham's  manuscripts,  lest  that,  too,  especially  At  length,  in  1816,  Madison  returned  a  courteous 
the  part  of  it  assailing  the  whole  technical  reply  to  Bentham's  letter  of  1811,  referring  to 
method  of  English  judicial  procedure,  might  be  the  intervening  war  as  an  apology  for  his  long 
regarded  as  a  libel  on  the  administration  of  silence,  stating  that  a  compliance  with  Bent- 
justice.  Nor,  indeed,  did  this  work  appear  till  ham's  proposals  was  "  not  within  the  scope  of 
1827,  when  it  was  published  in  5  vols.  8vo.  his  proper  functions,"  suggesting  some  obstacles 
Confirmed,  meanwhile,  by  his  growing  reputa-  to  the  proposed  codification,  and  objections  to 
tion,  ia  his  always  strong  interior  faith  in  himself,  it,  but  fully  admitting  the  desirability  of  such  a 
Bentham  became  anxious  to  bring  out,  not  as  a  reform.  This  letter  was  conveyed  to  I^onJon 
mere  draft,  but  as  an  actual  body  of  law,  his  ideal  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  appointed  American  minister  to 
code,  on  which  he  had  been  laboring  all  his  England,  and  who  became,  during  his  residence 
life,  but  which  yet  existed  only  in  his  brain,  there,  intimate  with  Bentham.  When  Adams 
and  in  an  immense  mass  of  fragmentary  manu-  returned  home,  in  1817,  to  assume  the  office  oi 
scripts.  lie  had  hoped,  on  the  strength  of  prora-  secretary  of  state,  he  became  the  bearer  of* 
ises  from  Miranda,  to  become  the  legislator  of  circular  letter,  addressed  by  Bentham  to  the 
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TOTeroors  of  the  ttatea,  aooompanied  by  copies  ham  bad  always  boasted  of  being  a  man  of  no 

f  the  letter  to  Hadison,  and  a  renewal  of  his  party^  aa  well  as  of  all  couitries,  ne  bad  come 

ffer  of  himself  as  Iwsktor.    Bentham^s  pro-  at  length  to  occupy  at  home  the  position  of  a 

•osala,  which  he  folk>wed  up  by  a  series  of  party  chief.    He  esponsed  with  characterisUo  • 

bort  letters  on  the  same  snlject,  addressed  to  seal  and  enthusiasm  the  ideas  of  the  radicals— 

.be  people  of  the  states,  were  laid  before  the  who  now  first  appeared  as  a  political  party. 

:.  ii^siatares  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hamp-  He  went,  indeed,  the  fall  length,  not  merely  of 

~  lire,  lie  received  appreciative  letters  from  Gk>v-  xepnblicanism,  but  on  many  points  of  democra- 

'nors  Snyder  and  Mamer,  of  those  states;  bat  cy.    He  wrote  immphlets  and  drew  up  plans 

>tbing  forUier  resolted.    Several  years  later,  in  behalf  of  parliamentary  reform  and  other 

.  d wai^  Livingston  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  draft  movements  of  the  radicals,  and  became  a  sort  of 

a  penal  code  for  Louisiana,  with  strong  ex-  spiritual  head  of  the  party.    It  was  he  who  for-  * 
.  essions  of  admiration  for  his  genius,  and  ao-  niahed  the  money  to  set  up  the  *^  Westminster 
towledgments  of  the  instruction  received  from  Review,"  established  in  1828  as  the  organ  of 
.  e  study  of  hia  works.    Meanwhile,  in  1814,  the  radicals.     The  political  editor  was  Mr. 
' .  mtham  had  made  an  offer  of  his  legislative  aid  Bowring  (the  present  Sir  John  Bowring),  with 
the  emperor  oi  Russia,  in  the  language  of  whom  [Benthajn  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
.hich  country  2  trandationa  had  appealed  of  through  their  mutual  interest  in  the  Spanish 
.e  Traitei  de  UgidcUian^  one  of  them,  it  was  liberal  movement    That  acquaintance  speedily 
id,  by  the  qpecial  procurement  of  the  govern-  ripened  into  a  very  dose  intimacy  and  friend- 
en  t.    The  emperor  replied  in  a  letter  written  ship,'  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  Bentham's  life. 
r  his  own  hand,  in  whidi  he  promised  to  sub-  His  connection  with  the  radicals,  and  his  ve- 
'  it  Bentham^s  proposal  to  ^e  commission  at  hement  attacks  on  law  abuses  and  the  law- 
-   ork  on  a  code  for  the  empire.    He  sent,  at  vers,  had  rather  cooled  off  Lord  Brougham, 
- '  le  same  time,  a  valuable  ring,  which  Bentham  but  in  his  place  Bentham  acquired  a  new  disd- 
>tamed,  sending  with  it  a  second  letter,  in  pie  and  pupil,  in  the  person  of  Daniel  O^Oon- 
hich  he  gave  reasons  why  nothing  could  be  nell.    Mr.  Peel,  in  his  movements  in  the  house 
l>ected  to  come  of  the  reference  of  his  propo-  of  commons  for  the  amendment  of  the  criminal 
^  ]d  to  a  commission  which,  in  one  shiq)e  or  an-  law,  seemed  to  be  starting  in  Bentham's  di- 
'ber,  had  been  in  session  for  more  than  a  cen-  rection.    Bentham  even  entertained  the  hope 
ry  without  any  reralt.    In.  the  expectation  that  he  might  persuade  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
at  Prince  Adam  Ozartorisky,  who  was  one  ot  with  whom  he  corresponded,  to  undertake,  in 
3  disciples,  would  be  appointed  regent  of  Po-  addition  to  Oatholic  emancipation,  those  re- 
id,  he   had  hopes  of  legislating   iot  that  forms  in  the  administration  of  justice  whidi 
untry,  but  anotherjperson  was  appointed  and  Oromwell  had  attempted,  but  in  which  the  law- 
is  hope  failed.     The  revolutions  of  1820,  vers  had  baffled  him.    The  acknowledgment  of 
•  lich  establiahed  Ubcffal  flovemments  in  the  his  genius  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
•anish   peninsula,  gave  Bentham  new  and  times,  his  world-wide  reputation,  and  the  share 
*onger  DOpe&     Pnmont's  compilations  had  he  was  now  taking  in  the  actual  movement  of 
.  en  translated  into  Spanish,  and  were  well  afflurs,  more  than  made  up  for  the  sneers,  to 
lown  to  the  leading  liberals  of  Spain  and  which,  indeed,  he  paid  no  attention,  cast  at 
>anish  America.  Thel^ortngneseoorteft  caused  him  as  a  visionary  schemer;  andthesati^action 
.em  to  be  translated  into  Portuguese.    In  1822  and  even  gayety  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
.  3  published  also  his  ^^Codification  Proposal,"  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  g^oom  of  his 
idreesed  to  all  nations  professinff  liberal  opin*  youth  and  early  manhood.    In  his  last  10  years 
4ns,  tendering  hia  services  as  legislator,  and  he  seldom  left  his  own  home,  taking  exercise 
.  .-guing  in  £svor  of  a  code  emanating  from  a  in  his  garden.    He  retained  to  the  last  his  love 
ngle  mind.    He  was  consulted  on  the  Spanish  of  music,  of  pet  animals,  cats  particularly,  and 
jual  code,  on  which,  in  1822,  he  published  of  flowers,  but  spent  regularly  6  or  more  hours 
»me  letters  addressed  to  the  conde  de  Toreno,  a  day  in  composition,  employing  generally  2 
id  similar  applications  were  made  to  him  secretaries.    He  saw  no  comi>any,  except  at 
.  om  Spanish  America.    But  the  downfall  of  dinner.    £Qs  hour  of  dining  was  7 ;  his  table 
beraham  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  protracted  was  delicately  spread,  but  admission   to  it, 
.  vil  wars  in  the  late  Spanish  colonies,  dissp-  thon^  he  generally  had  2  or  8  guests,  was 
Dinted  httexpeotationa  in  that  quarter. — ^Whue  only  obtain^  as  a  particular  favor.    Dinner 
los  seeking  the  office  of  legislator,  another  was  followed  by  music  on  the  organ.    He  was 
.ea  had  engrossed  much  of  his  attention.    He  <xf  a  gav  and  lively  temper,  hopeful,  entiiusias- 
ad  taken  a  oreat  interest  in  the  educational  tic.  and,  in  spirit,  young  to  the  last.    His  last 
.'Stem  of  Bell  and  I^mcaster,  and  in  1817  he  published  work  was  his  ^  Oonstitntional  Code," 
ad  published,  under  the  titie  of  *'  Ohrestoma-  of  which  a  volume  speared  in  1830.    At  the 
ii;i,"  a  proposal  to  i^pljr  this  system  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  with  Bow- 
igher  branches  of  education.    There  was  even  ring  in  an  attempt  to  present  his  fundamental 
scheme  for  erecting  a  building  in  his  garden  ideas  in  a  more  popular  form.     This  work  was 
a  the  Panopticon  system,  in  which  the  ezper-  published  in  1884^  after  his  death,  under  the  title 
nent  was  to  be  tried;  but,  like  so  many  other  of  '^Deontology."    Bentham  gave  a  practical 
f  Ills  plana,  it  did  not  go  on. — ^Though  Bent-  exemplification  of  his  principles  by  bequeathing 
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U  Uar  tor  hli  bimO,  Dr.  ftntlhwiirUi  amUh, 
ftctb*  pmrpoM  ofAi— ainu  A  oaltMtinnt^lii* 
wa^in  U  rail.  8to,  imMUUciI  U  Edlnbniih, 
nailer  tfce  wip^rlaimi  of  Ibiwrinfi,  Ms  sa» 
nlor,  waa  cowipMwi  In  IM4.  It  belndo^  M 
tiM  •ndj  A  moiMiir  niada  «p  pcindpally  of  itt- 
tm  VM  (if  BMtlliBai'*  tMnnUoMMHi  h  ootiil 
down  br  Boninc  <nrj  Udia  jnt  tofrther,  bo* 
eoDttluiiii  ft  gTMt  deal  of  MtinBim^  dmImt. 
Damtait, Jtut  bofora  hk  ovn  ilth.  HiUd  ud 
pabllibaV  at  BniMoli.  la  lasS,  m  tonptaU  ool- 
U^tiati  of  bb  (!«ciipaaii(Uii  frmn  BenUMn  hi  « 


1 


dMiU*  votiaina,  deini-octftrix 
taito  EngliMb  d(  Dm  TraUM  it  iifUatimt  vm 
pnhiyitd  at  BoaloB  U  IMO.  ondar  Um  tlOo  of 
'■Tiaon  of  Ij«i^dAMiL."  It  ia  final  ittU  wiiric, 
■  Iranaillnti  of  vbieb,  witb  anma  ad^tknu 
froin  Uetttham'i  inaaiue*i(>t«,  b  indndad  la 
Btitniiig'*  adiliaa  of  Uontbwo'a  wotki,  tint  Ibo 
J  nador  will  bart  «bUiB  a  kikowMga  of 


ffcnend  r 

Bantluun' 

Ib  uwr  of  hia  pampUola^  Battthan  ^gpiaai 

aa  blitMlf  ir'uii  pvat  tcnaaiaM  ami  maasTt  Int 

in  Ut  diilactM  warka  ba  oAeB  luaea  hwi'tulf 

In  paMalLaaei,  and  nutnMta  lila  taataiMta  lo 

ft  t«dii>iia  bftgili.      r»   Ua  latar  vrldilga  ba 


fbrntfblft 
and  «otn1a«ea  of  lift,  !■  lba« 
taiji  bla  •MtkikMA.  OiiHMim 
~  «d  Oia  4MCIM- ou  of  iba 
ii(priartatniaM,''laui 
betaganntd  toiUft" 
Mcvn  ba  lot  bla  idae^ 
M>D0milo>  n»«fau)  wera  « 
Ifaao  tnpraiM  oa  tbo  rrwtlaaii 
riralr  Zoricti,  FnaUM,  m 
laUar  {ilaea  be  emplajn  * 
til*  BorlfAiaaa  ta  tbe 
takn  fft(li«e  in  that  dtjr. 
EofAaBd,  bofiir*  Mm  doaa  a< 
nbiaiarBd  nrinldr  •»•  hi 
tioa  ift  l^njkio.  uara  ba  A 
laelf  la  pecMsal  dUBeo^ 
li  wbinb  ba  advaoead  UaF 
tho  boraina 
Marr  had  forbid 


p«naaaant  ftjdkluoa  bt  tba  laagMaao.  Uiaafal- 
■falB  of  bunuB  aator^  oa  which  ba  luianrl  hia 
mMBL  on  Inntlj  tank  bkn  high  •*  b  nwto- 
pbifiiaaM :  bia  tambijmwoH  at  tbe  exhawtivQ 
mMhod  of  FMaoauig  frMineDtljr  lad  hhn  Into 
maUai  aolallridant  and  HBnecawary  raSnc- 
noDta :  but  hs  had  a  Tery  oetiu  inl«U«ot,  a  thor- 
ongh  aavotian  to  truth,  a  ■trans  nntil  of  tic- 
DSi^lBni'i-,  (iiiwBr)t«!  !.r  svy  adflih  or  party 
ii.-o.i      I1.......1  I..-  ,.ii.i, ..-,!,-,  ho  apiWHiled  lo 

"I'tioA,  ti'w  wurku 

''Tr(»o.''li8r*TiIiti! , 
In  lb«  tiBproveai'iu: 


itluun,  aa . 
of  Ihaoi,  deMTted  by  hIa  1^ 
Iib«ai4K  ertid  ool, -Mar  C 
than."  with  mairf  oQiar  1 
aallad  ont  ft  heat^  poud  of 
mndmoaat  naltitada.  On 
tEUaabath,  BeMham  waa  appi 
t4(  afPaBl^  Chm— ifaan  a  r 
tUw  ftad  MMA  aft«,  fa  101 
IilnhBitM  and  Govmiut*  B 
inMr^ngln  Iba  rrotaatn) 
Bad  IwUta  ot  Bdne,  bM  >U^ 
of  EHfftbath  la  tbo  maltor. 
BxpMttknt  uf  Iba  Aeu  at  I 
tanalalad  into  Knglufa  aom 
THiamant. 

UEimNCE,  tba  aacna  of^ 
bia  fuBlljr,  of  Oorman  orlpia 


l'b«  libglbkb  lias  wi 

niui.  tiurn  In  iSM,  dl«d  in 

.'.tii,v,i.>.i  with  WiOtamiifOi 

!  ioEnflftMl,«iid'< 

1I«  wan  imiml 

riu,  and  ta  tba  | 

'  I .  dital  in  bt*  araw 
uh)  uiiiilu  iliiko  iif  Piwtlaad 
Id  ITM,  M  gonroor  of  A 
ma  tit  lIoBTy,  bora  IT06,  dl 
&[nrgar«l  CaT«ndlab,  a  mam 
ranMinwl  in  tba  finnllr.- 
On&Bixa  VjkrTomm,  aaee 
dnko  of  Furtlnnil,  baiti  flat 
Purh,  .tnilP  IT,  li^O,     Ibti 


poiiitti]  ti-Jlkivr  ol  .Mi«'liiliiQ  wtUuflc,  Oiford,  Iio     liriKuilc,  under  t*ir  John  Mo 
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Jan.  1800;  went  to  Bloiljr  in  1810,  sB  i^enipo-  frank  natore,  eapadty  for  bnainess,  and  trnat- 

tentiaiy  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  jBngliah  worthy  character,  admitted  him  into  his  fullest 

troopa  there;  bestowed  a  constitntion  on  that  confidence.    In  1827,  when  Mr.  Oanning  be- 

island  in  1812 ;  conducted  the  expedition  from  came  prime  minister,  Lord  George  Bentindc 

8ici]y  to  Catalonia,  in  1818.  to  operate  in  the  entered  parliament  for  t^boroogh  of  King's 

rear  of  the  French  armies,  but  was  compelled  Lynn,  for  which  he  coi^ned  to  sit  during  &e 

to  make  a  hasty  retreat;  took  possession  of  rest  of  his  life.    He  was  constant  in  attending 

Genoa,  in  1814.  when  the  inhabitants  revolted  the  house,  but  spoke  rarely  and  then  not  e£ 

from  the  Frentui,  and  threw  up  his  commission  fectively.    Nature  had  not  made  him  an  orator. 

in  disgust  when  the  Qenoese  (who  claimed  the  Mr.  Oanning  died  in  August,  182T,  after  a  pre- 

redst^&lishmentof  their  republic  under  £ngland,  miership  of  four  months,  and  Lord  Groderioh 

under  the  convention  which  had  been  made)  (createa  earl  of  Bipon  in  1888)  succeeded  Oan- 

were  given  over  to  Piedmont.    By  this  time  he  ning,  and  received  the  parliamentary  support  of 

was  lieutenant-genend.   Returning  to  England,  Loi^d  Georso— probably  because  the  duke  of 

ho  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Not-  Portland,  his  father,  was  in  the  cabinet    When 

;   tingham,  and  voted  with  the  liberal  party.   He  the  duke  of  Wellington  brought  in  the  OathoUo 

subsequently  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  fhll  gen-  relief  bill  of  1829,  Lord  George  voted  for  it,  and 

eral,  and  was,  in  1827,  under  the  government  subsequently  supported  Lord  Gk^y's  ministry, 

of  Mr.  Oanning  (a  £EuniIy  connection  by  mar-  during  the  reform  bill  debates,  and  until  the 

riage),  sent  to  India  as  govemor*genera],  in  succession  of  Lord  Bipon,  Bir  James  Grc^am, 

which  capacity  he  continued  until  1885,  when  and  Lord  Stanley  (now  earl  of  Derby),  in  1884. 

ill  health  compiled  him  to  resign.    The  results  Similarity  of  tastes— both  being  fond  of  horses 

of  his  Indian  rule  were :  the  reduction  of  the  and  racin^^ — drew  him  so  strongly  to  Lord  Stan- 

batta  (allowances  made  to  the  troops  on  the  ley,  that,  m  Dec.  1834,  when  O'Oonnell  quoted 

march),  much  to  the  discontent  of  ue  army;  the  lines  frx)m  Darwin : 

the  abolition  of  flogging  among  the  native  troops^  8o  down  thy  steep,  ronuntle  ABhboarne,  gUdM 

British  soldiers  serving  in  the  same  country  re-  ^^1m  Derby  diiij,  ourying  six  inaidao, 
maining  subject  to  it;  the  prohibition  of  the  Lord  George  was  one  of  the  half  dozen.    He 
suttee,  or  burning  alive  of  the  widow  on  the  fh«  warmly  supported  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  during  his 
neral  pile  of  her  husband:  the  granting  English-  short  tenure  of  office,  1884-'6;  strongly  de- 
mon leave  to  settle  in  India,  though  not  belong-  nounoed  what  he  called  ^Hhe  Lichfield  house 
log  to  the  military  ordvU  service;  the  uphold-  compact^'  (between  O'Oonnell's  Irish  party  and 
ing  of  the  native  population  as  far  as  possible ;  the  wldgs),  by  which  Peel  was  compeUed  to  re^ 
and  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  tiie  press,  sign  office ;  warmly  supported  him  in  opposi- 
Some  of  these  alterations  were  made  by  order  tion  until  1841,  and  decnned  an  offer  of  office 
of  the  East  India  directors  in  England,  and  made  to  him  at  that  time,  on  Peel's  again  be- 
some  were  carried  out  contrary  to  the  wish  of  coming  prime  minister.    For  some  time  after, 
the  directors.    In  1884  he  made  war  on  the  Lord  George  voted  with  Sir  Bobert;  but,  in 
ngah  of  Ooo^,  annexed  his  territory,  and  pen-  1843,  when  free  trade  principles  began  to  per- 
eioned  him  o£    When  he  quitted  India,  the  nar  vade  ministerial  measures,  many  of  the  reel 
tivcs,  wbo  looked  upon  him  as  the  best  friend  party,  who,  as  landed  proprietors,  considered 
they  had  had  since  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings^  protection  indi^ensable  for  the  maintenance 
expressed  their  regret,  at  a  public  meeting  in  of  agrioultc^  became  alienated  from  their 
Colcattay  and  testaned  their  re^^t  by  erecting  chief   In  1846,  when  Su*  Bobert  announced 
an  equestrian  statue  of  him.    The  court  of  di-  his  intention  of  repealing   the    com    laws, 
rectors  in  Enghmd,  respecting  his  int^ty  and  many  adherents  quitted  him.     The    proteo- 
firmnedfiy  though  they  had  sometimes  differed  tion  party  were  about  240.    They  had  no 
in  opinion  with  hioLgave  him  a  warm  recep-  leader.    Lord  Stanley,  who  certainly  would 
tion  on  his  return.    He  reentered  the  house  of  have  been  their  head,  had  he  remained  in  the 
oommons  in  1886,  for  the  city  of  Glasgow,  but  house  of  commons,  had  been  called  up  to  the 
was  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  take  an  active  house  of  lords,  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
part  in  politics  or  legislation,  and  resigned  his  year.    A  man  of  weight,  standing,  experience, 
seat  a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  his  66th  character,  industry,  vigilance,  skill,  eloquence, 
year. — ^Lord  Willuh  Gsobos  Fbbdxbzo  Oat-  and  tact,  was  required.    No  one  thought  of 
KXDrsn,  anEn^h politician, bomFeb.  27^802,  Lord  George.    The  assault^  on  the  opening  of 
died  Sept  21,  1848.  8d  son  of  William  Henry  the  contest  on  fr^e  trade  in  com,  was  com 
Cavendiah,  4th  duke  of  Portland  (by  Hen-  menced  by  Mr.  Disraeli    So  long  had  Lord 
rietta,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Mf\)or-general  George  been  a  silent  member  of  the  house,  that 
Scott) ;  he  received  the  baptismal  names  of  Wil-  no  one— not  even  himself— anticipated  that  he 
liam    G^rge   Frederic,   but  was   commonly  could  summon  up  confidence  to  be  an  active  de- 
kno^wn  only  by  the  second.   Though  a  younger  hater.    An  amendment  on  one  of  the  govem- 
lon,  he  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his  moth-  ment  resolutions  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  Miles, 
»r.     He  entered  the  army  and  rose  to  the  and  a  long  debate  ensued.    On  the  12th  ni^t. 
-ank  of  mi^or.    Mr.  Oanning,  who  had  married  when  a  division  was  eagerly  looked  for.  Lord 
lis  aunt,  took  him  as  private  secretary^  when  George  Bentinck  tlurew  himself  into  the  strife, 
le  was  foreign  mimster.  and,  pleased  with  his  It  was  long  after  midnight  when  he  spoke*  tat 
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his  mind  was  filled  with  as  thorough  a  knowl*  oonrseSf  a  translAtion  of  the  Thehli  of  k'/z 

edge  of  the  subject  as  any  one  possessed;  he  and  some  sonnets.    II.  Eboole,  a  \^^l  •> 

was  master  of  all  the  facts;  he  remembered  aU  1512,  died  Nov.  6, 1578.  He  was  scared)  r>;v: 

the  figures ;  he  possessed  strong  natural  powers  old  when  his  father,  Annibale  XL,  the  \i>i  i  .• 

of  rapid  calculation ;  and,  dismissing  his  timidi*  gnese  sovereign  who  strove  to  mainiaiii  b  .  r 

ty,  ho  entered  into  ihm  discussion,  showing  an  against  the  popes,  was  expelled,  aul  U 

intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  and  working  himself   to  Ferrara,  where  his  roluIive^  - 

of  the  British  commercial  system,  evading  no  princes  of   Este,  offered  a  home,  and  r.  - 

point,  shrinking  from  no  investigation.    From  quently  diplomatic  employment,  to  Ere  >. 

that  hour  he  was  leader  of  the  protectionists,  was  a  mc^  aocompUshed  person,  eiu.!:: 

with  Mr.  Disraeli  as  his  assistant,  and,  though  poetry,  musio,  and  gymnastic  exerci-?. 

the  contest  was  unsuccessful,  his  reputation  was  wrote  sonnets,  eclogues,  satires,  ami  ci  . 

deservedly  great.     He  never  rose  to  eloquence,  III.  Gxnno,  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1579.  diol  ^-  '. 

but  earnestness,  boldness,  and  plain  language,  1644.    lie  was  raised  in  1621  to  the  u.:*  : 

combined  to  make  him  impressive  and  formida-  cardinal.    As  papal   nuncio  in  PiLris  ^\  .- 

ble.    The  public,  who  had  previously  known  charged  his  duties  so  successfully,  ilh:  L  - 

him  only  as  a  liberal  patron  of  the  turf — ^ac-  XIII.,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  ai)p<ii toi  '. 

ceptcd,  indeed,  as  a  ruling  authority  on  the  protector  of  the  interests  of  Francti  at  tic  V.: 

race-course,  and  very  anxious  to  substitute  fair  can.    After  having  served  three  poj^e-^.: 

play  and  honorable  principle  for  chicanery  and  much  distinction,  it  was  supposed  that  bc'- 

trickery— exaggerated  his  efficiency.    Thence-  himself  ascend  the  papal  throne,  but  It 

forth,  until  his  death,  Lord  George  was  the  first  almost  Immediately  alter  the  opeau:^  i:  - 

man,  on  the  opposition  side,  in  the  commons.  He  conclave. 

studied  the  leading  questions  closely,  and  gene-        BENTLEY,  Gideon,  an  American  ^^:. 

rally  threw  light  upon  every  discussion.  The  ses-  remarkable  for  his  longevity,  and  for  ibo  «- 

sion  of  1848  liad  ended,  and  ho  went  to  his  fa-  lent  though  humble  services  which  he  r^: 

thcr's  seat  (Wei beck  abbey,  Nottinghamshire)  to  his  country  as  soldier  in  the  rcMiuV 

to  recruit.     He  had  returned  from  Doncaster  war,  was  born  in  1751,  and  died  at  C ":;  - 

races,  where  one  of  his  horses  had  won  the  great  Oswego  co.^  N.  Y.,  in  Jan.  185S,  ^.-  • 

St.  Leger  stakes,  and  left  the  abbey  to  walk  years. 

across  the  fields,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  Manvers,        BENTLEY,  Richard,  classical  sci '-- 

one  of  his  neighbors,    A  mile  from  tlie  house  critic,  born  at  Oulton,  near  WakelicM,  l:- 

he  had  an  attack  of  spasms  of  the  heart,  which  Jan.  27,  1662,  died  July  14,  1742.    11^'  ^ 

was  immediately  fatal.    He  was  found  dead  on  a  yeoman  or  small  farmer,  he  was  ednc-  - 

a  footpath  through  a  meadow.    The  news  of  Wakefield  grammar  school,  whence,  .'jt  ■- 

his  decease,  so  sudden  and  so  sad,  smote  the  of  13,  he  was  transferred  as  a  sizar  to  N 

public  mind  with  awe  and  grief.    The  fune-  college,  Cambridge.    He   took  his  Ot- 

ral  was  most   private,  but  as    Mr.  Disraeli,  B.  A.  with  distinction,  his  place  in  tie  a." 

his    biographer,    records,     "from    9    till    11  ment  of  honors  corresponding  with  i: 

o'clock  that  day  all  the  British  shipping  in  the  third  wrangler  in  the  present  system.  ^ 

docks  and  the  river,  from  London  bridge  to  fellowship  in  his  own  college,  the  ni'^f 

Gravesend,  hoisted  their  flags  half-mast  high,  resource  of  a  young  scholar,  he  was  iv 

and  minute  guns  were  fired  from  appointed  sta-  by  a  by-law  which  was  not  rescintl^ii «: 

tions  along  the  Thames.    The  same  mournful  reign  of  George  IV.    In  1682  he  wiisu;; 

ceremony  was  observed  in  all  the  ports  of  Eng-  by  his  college  to  the  head  masten<hi|i^* ' 

land  and  Ireland ;  and  not  only  in  these,  for  the  ding  grammar  school,  and,  after  hoAlin: 

flag  was  half-mast  high  on  every  British  ship  a  year,  quitted  it  for  the  more  elij^'ilh  n 

at  Antwerp,  at  Rotterdam,  at  Havre."    Lord  of  domestic  tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  !?ul^  - 

George  Bentinck  was  singularly  temperate  and  then  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  where  ho  i  • 

abstinent.    He  was  unmarried.    The  continen-  use  of  the  dean's  fine  library,  one  of  t- 

tal  branches  of  the  Bentinck  family  bear  the  collections  in  England,  and  constant  a*^- 

name  of  Bcntinck-Bhoon,  and  Aldenburg-Ben-  with  the  dean.    Here  Bentley  acqnro; 

tinck.  Biblical  learning  which  afterward  eiitii^- 

BEXTIVOGLIO,  tlie  name  of  a  family  once  to  the  divinity  professorship,  and  w:;:  b ' 

sovereign  at  Bologna,  of  which  several  mem-  ranted  his  proposals  for  a  revised  teM  * 

hers  have  been  distinguished  in  Italian  history.  New  Testament.    He  remained  wiih  >' 

I.  GoRNELio,  a  cardinal,  born   at  Ferrara  in  fleet  for  6  years,  and  then,  early  iu  1'^ 

1668,  died  at   Rome,  Dec  80,  1782.     Under  companied  his  pupil  to  Oxford,  whe^^' ^'-" 

Clement  XI.,  he  became  archbishop  of  Car-  self  was  admitted,  ad  eurul4^n^  to  tiie  ' 

thage,  and  nuncio  in  France,  where  he  showed  of  M.  A.^he  had  previously  taken  at  C.U'- ' 

great  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  bull  Unigenitus,    He  He  made  constant  use  of  the  Bodkian  1 

was  recalled  to  Italy  in  1719,  and  elected  cardi-  largely  increased  his  knowledge  of  th^  o' 

nal,  after  which  ho  was  sent  as  nuncio  to  Si)ain.  languages,  became  acquainted  with  tiic 

He  w.'vs  a  patron  of  literature,  and  was  himself  men  of  the  university  (through  intr.^u 

learned  in  law  and  the  sciences,  as  well  as  in  from  StiUingfleetb  now  bishop  oi  ^\<^\ 

theology.    There  remain  from  him  several  dis-  and  more  particuarly  with  Dr.  John  ^-^ 
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editor  of  the  Greek  Teetament    Bentley's  fint  of  88,  Dr.  Bentley  reoeived  thftt  main  prefer- 
pnblicatioii,  in  1691,  vas  a  Latin  epistle  to  ment  which  was  at  once  his  reward  and  his 
Mill,  on  an  edition  of  the  *^  Ohronide^'  of  John  Bcoorge  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    By  the  gift  of 
Kalfela,  and  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  the  crown,  he  was  made  master  of  Trinity  ool- 
critio  was  at  once  established  by  it,  in  foreign  lege,  Cambridge,  an  office  of  large  emolument, 
coontries  as  well  as  at  home.    At  this  time,  he  gfeat  dignity,  mach  power,  and  yast  responsi- 
projected  an  entire  edition  of  the  ^^ Fragments  of  bility.    In  January,  1701,  he  married  Joanna, 
the  Greek  Poets.*'  and  also  a  Corput  of  the  daughter  of  Sur  John  Bernard,  a  baronet  in 
Greek  lexioognpners,  neither  of  which  he  ao«  Huntingdonshire.    In   the  same  year  he  was 
romplisbed.     Ble  took  holv  orders  in   1690.  made  furohdeaoon  of  Ely.    As  actual  head  of 
The  celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  who  died  at  the  the  university  of  Gambridge,  he  introduced 
close  of  the  year  1691,  bequeathed  an  annual  many  necessary  reforms,  put   the  university 
stipend  for  Refoundation  of  a  lecture  in  defence  press  on  a  better  footing  than  before,  encour- 
of  religion  against  infidels.    Bendey  obtained  a^ed  scholars  and  schokrship,  improved  the 
the  first  nomination  early  in  1699,  and  the  leo-  disdpHne  of  his  college,  also  improved   the 
tures  which  he  delivered  established  his  reputa-  modes  of  examination  lor  scholarships  and  fel- 
tion  as  a  preacher.    In  October  of  the  same  lowships,  and   extended  the  college  library, 
year  he  was  appointed  a  prebendary  at  Woroes-  Many  abuses  which  he  reformed  were  snp- 
ter;  in  April,  1694^  keeper  of  all  the  king's  portedby  the  feUows  of  his  college,  from  whose 
libraries,  and  again  selected  as  Boyle  lecturer ;  society  he  kept  aloof,  and  his  general  ooudu6t, 
in  1696  he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  even  when  morally  and  legdly  correct,  was 
ordinary  to  Sang  William  m. ;  and  in  1696  arbitrary.    In  1709,  the  vice^master  of  Trinity 
took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Gambridge,  and  and  some  of  the  senior  fellows  accused  him  of 
assisted  his  friend  Grmvius  in  preparing  an  edi-  mal-appropriation  of  the  college  fbnds.    Out  of 
tion  of  Gallimaohua.    The  Hon.  Gharles  Boyle  this  arose  a  litigation  (one  of  the  causes  ceUbres 
(afterward  earl  of  Oasory)  published  a  new  edi*  of  literature),  in   which    Bentley,  supported 
tion  of  the  **  Epistles  of  Phalaris^"  early  in  somewhat  by  the  junior  fellows,  but  most 
1696,  and  complained  in  his  pre&ce  of  some  strongly  by  his  own  determination,  boldness, 
alleged  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  Bent-  and  adroitness,  succeeded  in  keeping  his  office 
ley,  respecting  the  loan  of  a  manuscript  in  the  4  years  after  sentence  of  deprivation  had  been 
kiiig's   library.     Bentley  courteously  assured  pronounced  against  him,  and  finally,  at  the  end 
Boyle  that  lus  statement  was  erroneous,  and  of  nearly  80  years,  saw  liie  suit  come  to  a  natu- 
9xpected  the  complaint  or  accusation  to  be  can-  ral  death.    In  1717,  the  regius  professorship  of 
celled  or  retracted.    Neither  course  was  adopt-  divinity  at  Gambridge,  by  far  the  richest  in 
}d.  and,  after  a  lapse  of  two  vears,  Bentley  was  Europe,    became   vacant.     Bentley — ^notwith- 
;alled  on,  in  compliance  with  a  promise  made  standing  the  doubt  whether,  as  master  of  Trin- 
x>  Lis  learned  friend,  William  Wotton,  the  Un-  ity,  he  could  also  hold  that  office-— procured  him- 
^aist,  of  Oxford— made  long  before  Mr.  Boyle  sdf  to  be  elected.  His  opening  lecture  treated  of 
lad  even  commenoed  lus  labors — to  make  a  pub-  the  text — ^1  John  v.  7 — on  tae  three  heavenly 
to  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  con-  witnesses.    He  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
:loded  the  **  Epistles  of  Phalaris'^  to  be  spQriou&  Trinity,  but  decidedly  reiected  the  verse,  of  which 
rhis  appeared  in  an  appendix  to  the  second  be  gave  the  history.    As  professor  of  divinity, 
edition  of  Wotton^s  '^Reflections  on  Ancient  one  ofhis  earliest  administrative  steps  was,  when 
and  Modem  Learning,'^  nor,  as  he  had  entered  George  I.  vi^ted  Gambridge  and  several  per- 
into  the  dlscnssion,  did  he  spare  keen  critical  sons  were  nominated  to  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  to 
censure  on  Mr.  Boyle^s  own  labors.    The  lead-  demand  4  guineas,  m  addition  to  the  usual  feesi 
ing  scholars  of  Oxford,  headed  by  Atterbury,  before  he  would  '*  create"  them,  as  professor, 
united  in  a  reply  to  Bentley,  which  was  pub-  For  this,  he  was  complained  of  to  the  vice- 
lished  in  1698,  with  the  name  of  Gharles  Boyle  ohanceUor,  and  the  reralt  was,  by  a  grace  of 
on  the  title-page.  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay  brought  the  senate,  passed  by  a  minority  of  more  than 
lighter  wei^ns  into  the  field.    General  opin-  two  to  one,  ne  was  degraded  and  deprived  of  all 
ion  set  in  strongly  against  Bentley,  who  was  his  degrees,  in  Oct.  1718.    He  appealed  to  the 
Ualiked  for  the  arrogance  of  his  niowledge;  law,  and  after  more  than  5  years^  litigation,  the 
>at,  after  a  pause,  there  was  issued  that  immor^  court  of  king's  bench  issued  a  mandfumus,  com- 
;al  dissertation  {imm^rtalis  dissertatio  are  the  pelling  the  university  to  reinstate  him  in  every 
ivords  of  Person),  in  which  Bentley  dispoeed  dignity,  privilege,  and  right  of  which  it  had  de- 
)f  the  question  at  once  and  forever,  wiUi  a  pnvedmm. — ^Amid  all  the  litigious  and  trouble- 
nighty  array  of  erudition,  and  showed  that  some  years  of  Bentley's  disputes  with  his  col- 
he  '*  Epistles'*  were  written  by  a  sophist,  who  lege  and  with  the  univernty,  he  pursued  his 
lad  assumed^  the  name  of  Phalaris ;  that  the  literary  and  scholastio  labors  as  eagerly  and 
pistles    ascribed   to   Themistocles,    Bocratea  perseveringlyasif  nothing  else  was  on  his  mind, 
fnripides,  and  others,  were  not  genuine ;  ana  Alter  his  coup  tPestai  in  literature  (the  appen- 
hat  the  fikbles.  attributed  to  iEsop  were  the  dix  to  the  Ghronicle  of  MalelasX  he  began 
productions  of  various  minds,  at  various  times,  to  prepare  editions  of  Philostratus,  of  Hesy- 
To  this  dissertation  a  r^oinder  wsa  promised,  chins,  and  of  the  Latin  poet,  Manilius;  but  the 
lut  never  appeared.    Early  in  1670,  at  the  age  Philostratus,  though  ready  for  the  press,  never 
YOU  in. — 10 
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appeared,  nor  is  it  known  what  has  become  of  of  Lnoan,  illustrated  by  the  Dot»  of  Bc^  - 
it.    In  1695  he  assisted  Evelyn  in  the  revision  combined  with  those  of  Grotius.    Tbe^ :. 
of  his  Ifumismata.     In   1696  he  wrote  the  tionsof  plausible  oonjectores  for  the  emvLd... 
notes  and  made  the  emendations  of  the  text  of  of   the  text  are  excellent.    In  lUu.  r: 
Callimachus.    The  first  dissertation  of  Phalaris  happy  union  of  39  years,  Bcntley  lost  hi-  ^ 
appeared  in  1697,  the  second  in  1699.     He  One  of   their  daughters  wss  the  m.::  r 
wrote  in  1708  three  critical  epistles  on  the  Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist.   U' :. 
"  Plutus"  and  the  "  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes,  to  presentiment,  strong  in  his  mind,  thai  h.  - 
assist  Li>^  friend,  Ludolf  Kuster,  in  his  edition  of  complete  his  80th  year,  and  exceeded  t  ;  - 
that  poet.    At  various  times  he  gave  literary  as-  by  nearly  6  months,  at  his  death  in  174: -i 
sistance  to  other  learned  men,  and  was  mainly  a  public  man,  Bentley  had  an  oTerweeri'  .• 
instrumental  in  engaging  Professor  Cotes  to  pre-  ion  of  his  own  dignity  and  rightj»,  an*!^ . 
pare  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Sir  Isaac  mination  in  upholding  both,  which  op|: 
Newton's   Principia.      In    1710    he   prepared  only  increased.     In  private,  though  lii^  r. 
emendations  on  823  passages  in  the  Fragments  was  stately,  if  not  severe,  be  is  rtpax^ 
of  Meuandor  and  Philemon,  which  had  been  being  very  amiable.    It  is  scarcely  uw  :^^ 
edited,  but  with  great  ignorance  of  Greek,  by  say  that  he  was  the  best  scholar  En^  u 
the  well-known  CTericus,  or  Le  Clero.    In  1711  produced — the  greatest  of  modern  tjn  • 
he  completed  his  edition  of  Horace — the  most  baps,  if  we  except  Salmasios.    Parr.  ?  - 
popular  of  all  his  publications.    In  1713  he  re-  and  others,  unite  in  eulogizing  his  va.<    « 
plied  to  Anthony  Collins's  "Discourse  on  Free  tion.    Dr.  Johnson  said  that  ^'he  thou: " 
Thinking."    In  1716  he  proposed,  in  a  letter  to  highly  of  Bentley;  that  no  man  wen:  ^  : 
Archbishop  Wake,  to  restore  the  original  text  the  kinds  of  learning  that  he  cultivate  L  - 
of  the  New  Testament,  exactly  as  it  was  at  the  life,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Monk,  bishop  of  0.  : 
time  of  the  council  of  Nice — ^using  the  Vulgate  and  Bristol,  is  an  elaborate  produotioL 
to  correct  the  Greek  text,  and  out  of  all  the  rather  against  Bentley,  and  publishc'l  it  ' 
variations  obtain  that  which  St.  Jerome  had        BENTLEY,  Wuxiam,  an  Ainericui  ^^ 
authenticated  as  the  reading  authorized  long  and  clergyman,  bom  in  Boston,  in  IT'*^  • 
before  his  day.    The  project  was  never  pro-  uated  at  Ilarvard  college  in  1777,  onlu  j 
ceeded  with,  though  Bentley  made  extensive  tor  of  a  church  in  Salem  in  17S3,  dieli 
preparations  for  it,  and  even  issued  a  prospectus  1819.    He  was  distinguished  for  his  an' 
(in  1720),  to  which  was  appended,  as  a  specimen,  learning,  and  collected  a  valuable  aiK 
the  22d  chapter  of  the  Revelations.    In  1726  he  library  and  cabinet,  which  he bequeaU'  ^ 
published  annotated  and  revised  editions  of  Ter-  college  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  to  tlie  ai  > 
ence  and  Phaadrus :  it  is  said  that  "  undoubtedly  society  at  Worcester.     In  theology  ht  •  - 
his  Horace  is  by  much  the  more  elaborately  garded  as  a  Unitarian,  and  he  left  k^' 
learned ;  but  with  relation  to  the  interests  of  lished  sermons  and  discourses.    H^  ^  ■ 
his  author,  his  Terence  is  the  most  complete."  many  years  an  editor  of  the  *' Essex  K^- 
He  subsequently  became    involved  with    Dr.  a  democratic  newspaper,  wrote  a  i*  ^ 
Hare  in  a  controversy  on  the  metres  of  Ter-  Salem  for  the  collections  of  the  M  u^*^ 
ence,  which  made  Sir  Isaac  Newton  remark  historical  society,  and  after  his  death  li^^- 
that    "  two    dignified    clergymen,    instead    of  was  pronounced  by  Edward  Everett. 
minding  their  duty,  had  beeu  fighting  about  a        BENTON,  the  name  of  counties  in  s 
play-book."    Toward  the  close  of  1731  he  un-  the  United  States.    I.  An  eastern  C' 
dertook  his  edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  rapidly  Alabama,  bordering  on  Georgia,  and  tv  ' 
carried  it  on,  and  published  it,  with  notes  and  an  area  of  1,170  sq.  m.    The  Coosa  .^ 
corrections  of  the  text,  in  January,  1732.    His  Tallapoosa  are  the  chief  rivers,  bo- 
mistake  was  in  undertaking  such  a  work.    It  there  are  several  small  streams  furni>^ 


noted  and  corrected  the  wliole  of  Homer,  chiefly  dance,  and  the  ores,  among  which  aro  e^ 

with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  digamma  and  iron,  are  rich  and  plentiful.    Tho  >^ 

to  its  place  and  functions  in  the  metre.    In  uneven,  and  in  some  places  mountaiiuu^ 

1732  he  seriously  applied  himself  to  complete  culture  is  in  a  very  forward  state,  anJ^  •- 

this  edition.    It  was  never  published,  but  the  the  county  produced  6,995  bales  oi  • 

MS.  was  finally  transmitted  to  Gottingen  by  680,356  bushels  of  corn,  92,860  of  eff^.' 

Trinity  college,  for  the  use  of  Ileyne,  who,  in  toes,  and  69,452  of  oats.    There  vert 

his  own  edition  of  Homer,  acknowledged  the  and  flour  mills,  7  saw-mills,  1  cardinj:  &^\ 

profoundest  obligations  to  it,  and  made  the  ing  mill,  1  iron  furnace,  1  newspaiM?r  t^ 

world  circumstantially  acquainted  with  its  mer-  ment,  and  25  churches.    The  puhhc  ?• 

its.     Bentley'seditionofManilius,  published  in  numbered  1,633  pupils.    Value  of  hv«- 

1739,  when  he  was  in  his  •78th  year,  had  been  $388,410.    Pop.  17,163,  of  whom  3^- 

prepared  f«r  the  press  46  years  before.    Four-  skves.    Capital,  Jacksonville.     H-  -^  V 

teen  years  after  Bentley's  death,  Horace  Wd-  western  county  of  Arkansas,  contaiw-r ; 

pole  published,  at  his  private  press  an  edition  '  900  square  miles.    It  is  draiuod  1>J  ^ 
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river  and  TlBg  er^ek,  is  generally  level,  and  has  bushels  of  wheat,  49,815  of  oats^  821,519  of  In- 
a  remarkably  fertile  soil.    In  1854  the  produo-  dian  corn,  27,721  of  potatoes,  and  8,784  tons  of 
tions  aznonnted  to  248,780  bushels  of  oom,  hay.     Oapital,  Vinton.    Pop,  in  1856,  6,247. 
81,812  of  wheat,  and   54,725  of  oats.    The  YIII.  An  eastern  oonnty  of  Minnesota,  bounded 
strong  tide  of  emigration  which  has  been  di-  W.  by  the  Mississippi,  K  by  Rum  river ;  wa- 
rected  towaid  this  part  of  the  state,  is  rapidly  tered  by  the  FUt,  the  Nokay,  and  the  Elk,  and 
augmenting  the  population  and  developing  the  having  an  area  of  1,450  sq.  m.    The  surface  is 
re«oarces  of  the  country.    Pop.  in  1854,  5,495.  uneven,  and,  in  some  places,  covered  with  pine 
of  whom  195  were  slaves.    Capital,  Benton-  woods,  and  other  timber.   Lumber,  Indian  com, 
viJIe.    III.  The  old  name  of  Hernando,  a  west-  potatoes,  and  hay,  are  the  most  important  pro* 
em  county  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  border-  auctions.     In  1850,  the  county  yielded  160 
ing  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  embracing  an  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,650  of  potatoes,  and 
area  of  about  1,00(7  sq.  m.    It  is  a  low,  sandy  1,121  tons  of  hay ;  value  of  live  stock,  $11,925. 
tract,  occupied  in  great  part  by  swamps  and  Capital,  Sank  Rapids.  Pop.  in  1857,  68i8.    IX. 
pine  forests.    In  1850  it  produced  28,515  bush-  A  western  county  of  Oregon,  bordering  on  the 
els  of  com,  86  hogsheads  of  sugar,  8,910  gallons  Pacific  ocean^  bounded  £.  by  Willammette  river, 
of  molasses,  and  5,150  pounds  of  rice.    There  and  comprising  an  area  of  about  1,100  sq.  m. 
were  7  churches,  and  60  pupils  in  the  public  The  surface  is  mountainous,  Mt.  Snelling  near 
sdiools.    Value  of  live  stock,  $65,840.   Pop.  the  centre  of  the  county  being  the  highest  ele- 
926 ;  of  whom  822  were  slaves.    Capital,  MeV  vation.    Cape  Foulweather  is  situated  on  the 
endez.    IV.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Tennessee.  N.  W.  coast.    The  soil  is  fertile,  well  suited  to 
with  an  area  of  about  400  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  agriculture  and  grazing,  and  produced  in  1850, 
on  the  £.  by  the  Tenneasee  river,  and  on  the  14,918  bushels  of  wheat,  40  of  Indian  com,  198 
N.  W.  by  the  Big  Sandy.  The  soil  is  good,  and  of  oats,  and  1,402  of  potatoes.  There  were  1,656 
tlio  a^icnltund  products,  in  1850,  amounted  to  pounds  of  wool  raised,  and  41,065  pounds  of 
305,490  bushels  of  Indian  com,  144,508  pounds  butter  made.    Value  of  live  stock,  $195,891. 
of  tobacco,  and  48,802  of  butter ;  value  of  live  Number  of  pupils  attending  schools,  40.    Capi- 
stocky  $161,611.    There  were  87  churches  and  tal,  Maysville.  Pop.  814. 
000  pupils  in  the  public  schools.    Pop.  6,805,  B£]nTON,  a  post  village  of  Lafayette  oo., 
of  whom  868  were  slaves.    Capital,  Camden.  Wisconsin,  situated  18  miles  N.  of  Galena,  in  a 
V.  A  western  county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  region  abounding  in  lead  mines,  which  are  ex- 
Illinois,  watered  by  Pine  and  Sugar  creeks,  tensively  worked.    In  1850,  it  had  2  churches, 
and   having  an  area  of  414  sq.  m.,  most  of  5  stores,  a  smelting  furnace,  and  about  800  in- 
which  is  occupied  by  fertile  prairies.    The  sur-  habitants.   Its  growth  has  since  been  rapid,  and 
faoo  presents  few  irregularities,  and  about  ^  of  by  the  census  of  1855,  had  2,218  inhabitants. 
t  is  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  ash,  sugar-  BENTON,  Thomas    Habt,    an    American 
naple,  and  walnut  The  chief  staples  are  wheat,  statesman,  bom  near  Hillsborough,  Orange  oo., 
naize,  oata,  pork,  and  cattle.   The  value  of  live  N.  C,  March  14,  1782,  died  in  Washington, 
itock,  in  1850,  was  $65,110,  and  the  other  nro-  April  10, 1858.    His  fiither  died  when  he  was  8 
luotions  amounted  to  160,400  bushels  of  Indian  years  old;  his  early  education  was  imperfect; 
:orn,  2,613  of  wheat,  14,808  of  oats,  948  tons  he  was  for  some  time  at  a  grammar  school,  and 
>f  hay,  and  4,846  pounds  of  wool.    There  were  afterwirfd  at  Chapel   ESl^  the  universi^   of 
[  HO  pupils  attending  nublio  schools.   Organized  North  Carolina,  but  finished  no  course  of  study 
n  1840 ;  capital,  Oxford;  pop.  in  1850,  1,144.  there,  as  his  mother  removed  to  Tennessee  to  set- 
V^I.  A  central  oonn^  of  Missouri,  intersected  tie  on  a  tract  of  land  bebnging  to  his  father's 
yy  the   Osage  and  its  branches,  the  Pomme  estate.    Thomas  studied  law,  and  soon  rose  to 
leTerre  and  Grand  rivers,  and  by  2  or  8  small  eminence  in  that  profesmon.     He  was  now 
•reekH,  and  comprising  an  area  of  770  aq.  m«  elected  to  the  legislature,  serving  only  a  singjle 
The  surface,  which  is  somewhat  uneven,  is  oc-  term,  during  which  he  procured  the  passage  of 
upied  by  alternate  tracts  of  fertile  prairie  and  a  law  reforming  the  judicial  system,  and  of  an- 
v'<  HHlland.    Lead  is  the  most  important  mineraL  othw  giving  to  slaves  the  benefit  ^  a  Jury  trial, 
The  staples  are  grain,  cattle,  and  pork.    The  the  same  as  white  men.    One  of  his  earliesi 
alue  of  lire  stock,  in  1850,  was  $177,054;  the  fHends  and  patrons  was  Andrew  Jackson,  at 
ther  prod  actions  amounted  to  154,965  bniBhela  that  time  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and 


iice,  and  5  churches.    Capital,  Warsaw,  rop,    from  that  service  he  derived  the  title  of  colooeL 
I  1H56,  6,789,  of  whom  526  were  slaves.    YlL    which  has  dung  to  him  throudi  liHs.     Not- 


central    county  of  Iowa,  recently  formed,  withstanding  the  dose  intimaey  oetween  Jack* 

aversed    by  Cedar  river,  touched  by  Iowa  son  and  himself  which  was  of  the  most  cordial 

ver  on  its  S.  W.  boundary,  and  having  an  area  and  unreserved  oharacter,  a  rode  and  saddea 

'  720  sq.  ni.    The  surface  is  undulating  and  mptnre  took  place  in  which  severe  pistol  tnd 

ciipied  oy  prairies  and  woodlands,  the  former  dagger  wounas  were  given,  aodnrodoeed  a  ran* 

larger  proportion  than  the  latter.    The  soil  counter  that  esCnnged  them  for  man/  years. 

verv  productive^  and,  in  1856^  yielded  46,585  After  the  volonteen  were  disbanded  Mr.  Mad- 
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iflon  appointed  OoLBentoii,in  1818,  a  lieutenant-  years  1824, 1826,  1828,  accordin):ly  font ' 

colonel  in  the  army,  but  on  bis  way  to  serre  doing  battle  for  such  amelioration  of  x\x  ^ 

in  Canada,  in  1815,  be  heard  the  news  of  the  system.    A  bill  embracing  these  fearirt- 

Seace  and    resigned.     He  now    removed   to  moved  by  him  and  renewed  annually  ul! 
[issouri,  and  took  np  his  abode  in  the  city  of  last  took  hold  npon  the  public  mind.   A 
Bt.  Louis.    There  he  devoted  himself  anew*to  his  speeches  attracted  more  attention  ti- 
bia profession.    Soon,  however, engaging  in  the  out  the  country  than  in  congress,  for  tl.- 
politics  of  the  day,  he  was  led  to  the  establish-  efforts  were  counteracted  by  schemes  1 : 
ment  of  a  newspaper  entitled  the  "Missouri  ing  the  public  lands  or  the  proc«<l>i: 
Inquirer."  In  this  position  he  was  involved  in  sales  among  the  states.     His  firmness  ^: 
many  disputes  and  contentions.     Duels  were  sition  in  the  senate  as  a  supporter  of  -' 
nsual  at  that  time,  and  he  had  his  share  of  them  ministration  of  Jackson,  gave  him  groa: ' 
with  their  unhappy  consequences.    In  one  of  with  that  party,  and  he  was  thus  tr.  i 
them,  which  was  forced  upon  him,  he  killed  his  far  to  impress  his  views  npon  the  prcsicc 
opponent,  Mr.  Lucas — an  event  he  deeply  re-  they  were  embodied  in  one  of  hifi  ri  - 
gretted,  and  all  the  private  papers  relating  to  and  from  that  date  the  ultimate  triuu]] '!.'>: 
which  he  has  destroyed.    His  journal  took  a  reform  became  only  a  question  of  tiuif. 
strong  and  vigorous  stand  in  favor  of  the  ad-  own  state  of  Missouri,  there  were  lar-jc 
mission  of  Missouri,  notwithstanding  her  slavery  titles  of  saline  and  mineral  lands  wlii!  : 
constitution,  and  when  the  angry  controversy  been  the  object  of  the  general  govcr::: 
was  terminated  he  was  rewarded  for  his  labors  withdraw  from  sale  and  farm  out.    !-> 
by  being  chosen  one  of  the  first  senators  from  rious  monopoly  was  also  aimed  at  in  b'^ 
the  new  state.    It  is  from  this  period,  1820,  nres,  and  he  succeeded  in  etlecting  a 
that  his  political  history  and  the  great  influence  which  threw  all  open  to  occupancy.    I-i- 
he  has  exerted  upon  public  affairs  may  be  said  ly  blended  with  the  same  subject,  and  r 
to  date.   A  man  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  po»-  the  same  considerations,  were  the  effor  .^ 
sessed  of  a  commanding  intellect,  of  large  and  he  began  during  the  first  term  of  h\^  ^- 
hberal  culture,    an  assiduous  student,  Indus-  service,  to  effect  a  repeal  of  the  imp- ^'' 
trious,  temperate,  resolute,  and  endowed  with  all  necessaries  of  life.     These  duties  1;' 
a  memory  whose  tenacity  was  marvellous,  he  great  hardship  upon  the  population  ot  t.< 
Boon  placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  those  of  the  Mississippi.    It  was  a  tribute  If^i' 
who  shaped  the  councils  of  the  nation.    As  a  them  in  part  to  sustain  government  au . 
representative  of  the  West  with  the  manifold  to  protect  special  interests.     In  Bcme  c^- 
interests  of  a  frontier  population  intrusted  to  was  most  unequal  as  well  as  oppressive.  •/ 
his  care,  Ool.  Benton  forthwith  devoted  him-  may  cite  the  salt  tax  as  one  that  at  t- " 
self  to  securing  a  reform  in  the  land  system  of  met  with  more  hostility  than  any  otlur. 
the  general  government.    A  pioneer  himself  in  ing  the  session  of  1829-'30,  CoL  Bent^]^ 
early  life,  he  sympathized  with  the  demands  of  ered  the  first  elaborate  argument  a--; ' 
that  class,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  adminis-  burden  upon  a  prime  necessary,  and  a:. 
tration  of  government  taught  him  how  fallacious  followed  it  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  t  ^ 
and  suicidal  was  the  policy  of  attempting  to  repeal.    In  directing  adventure  to  e^P 
derive  a  revenue  from  such  a  source.      The  in  the  far  west,  in  fixing  the  attention' 
general  distress  which  prevailed  throughout  the  ernment  upon  the  early  occupancy  ot  ni^-  _ 
country  in  1820,  and  which  bore  with  especial  of  the  Columbia,  in  encouraging  oven.' ' 
hardship  npon  the  land  purchasers  of  the  West,  sit  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  Coi- ; 
attracted  attention  to  this  subject,  and  dforded  was  also  prominent.   Ho  had  prerionslr-' 
cause  for  the  initiative  which  was  taken  by  himself  to  these  subjects  and  written  U— 
congress  in  liberalizing  the  system.    A  measure  on  them  in  181 9,  and  no  sooner  had  he  t.-^ 
of  relief  devised  by  Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  of  seat  in  the  senate  than  he  made  direcf ' 
the  treasury,  changing  all  future  sales  to  the  to  engage  congress  and  the  public  in  t  \ 
cash  basis,  reducing  the  price  to  $1  25  per  acre,  enterprise.    From  the  researches  ot  ^  |   ; 
and  allowing  a  discount  equal  to  the  difference  Rogers,  from  the  suggestions  of  J^ner-jy^ 
to  former  purchasers,  afforded  material  relief,  reports  of  trappers  and  voyageurs,  and  ri  - 
But  this  was  not  all  that  was  needed.    First,  a  courses  of  continental  streams,  he  di^  '  , 
preemptive  right  to  all  actual  settlers ;  secondly,  rated  the  project  of  overland  oonnectiofi .  • 
a  periodic  reduction  according  to  the  time  sec-  science  expanded,  and  knowledge  ot  t^J^.  ^ 
tions  had  been  in  market,  so  as  to  make  the  vening  wilderness  became    more 
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prices  correspond  with  the  miality ;  and  thirdly,  views  took  form  in  the  proposals  y^^^y  .  ,- 
the  donation  of  homesteaus  to  impoverished  so  largely  occupying  public  attention  i^  •'.' 
but  industrious  persons  who  would  cultivate    central  railway.    The  route  urged 


the  soil  for  a  given  period  of  years,  and  thereby  preferable  to  all  others  is  throug^^  v^^^Vr  n  ' 

develop  the  resources  of  the  country — these  the  Rocky  mountains  discovered  ^y '!  ; 

were  all  points  essential  to  the  needed  reform,  known  as  the  Cochetope,  and  debonctn^r 

Ool.  Benton  apprehended  the  full  scope  of  these  California  through  gaps  in  the  ^^^'^^^  ']v, 

.changes,  and  determined  to  persist  in  urging  For  many  years  he  was  the  leading    ^^^ 

them  until  they  should  be  accomplished.    The  and  sujjport  in  the  senate  of  the  wnow 
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f  western  ezploratioiL  It  will  thnsbe  seen  that  eords  of  his  labors  in  that  behalf  will  be  found 
)oL  Benton  became  almost  at  the  outset  of  his  upon  almost  every  page  of  the  debates  of  oon- 
arecr  the  exponent  of  western  interests,  and  gress.  As  the  mover  of  the  ^  expmiging  reso- 
bongh  largely  participatiDg  in  all  the  great  fations,^'  Ooh  Benton  made  himself  especially 
loasures  and  politioal  struggles  that  separated  obnozioas  to  his  political  opponents,  bat  finally 
arties,  he  never  neglected  what  was  doe  to  his  achieved  success,  and  gained  a  great  personal 
wn  immediate  constituency.  The  success  triumph.  The  motion  was  to  strilce  from  the 
rhich  has  already  attended  land  reform,  the  Journals  of  the  senate  a  resolution  of  censure 
stablishment  of  pretaiption,  the  graduation  of  upon  Gren.  Jackson,  and  the  passion  of  partisans 
rice,  the  donations  to  works  of  public  improve^  clothed  the  contest  with  an  importance  at  the 
lent,  all  trace  their  origin  to  his  continuous  time  &r  greater  than  will  attach  to  it  in  the 
ibors.  In  subordination  to  these  leading  oh-  future ;  but  as  an  exhibition  of  many  trmts  of 
^ots,  he  likewiw  did  much  to  open  up  and  pro-  OoL  Benton's  character,  persistency,  keen,  saga^ 
)ct  tlie  trade  with  New  Mexico,  to  encourage  dons  insight,  stubborn  devotion  to  the  fame  of 
le  establishment  of  military  stations  on  the  his  partv  chie^  unquailing  courage^  and  confi* 
[issouri,  and  throughout  the  interior,  to  oulti-  deuce  of  success  in  the  &oe  of  an  adverse  ma- 
ate  amicable  relations  with  Indian  tribes,  and  Jority,  no  act  of  his  life  was  more  striking. 

>  favor  the  commerce  of  our  inland  seas  that  During  thesucceedingadministration  of  Mr.  Van 
ow  bear  such  a  wealth  of  freights.  The  mark-  Buren,  much  of  GoL  Benton's  time  was  devoted 
ig  out  of  post-roads,  and  securing  appropria-  to  the  defence  of  the  new  financial  policy,  then 
ioDS  for  their  maintenance,  was  especially  a  being  inaugurated.  Upon  the  questions  relat- 
rork  of  his  own  undertaJdng,  and  its  benefit  ing  to  the  Oregon  boundary,  the  annexation  of 
as  been  deeply  felt  in  every  branch  of  western  Texas,  and  various  other  important  matters 
rade.  Upon  the  wider  theatre  of  national  growing  out  of  our  foreign  relations  between 
olitics  the  career  of  OoL  Benton  was  equallv  the  presidential  terms  of  Tyler  and  Taylor, 
emarkable.  In  the  currency  disputes  which  OoL  Benton  took  a  leading  and  influential  part 
ttonded  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  On  the  first  of  those  he  dmered  from  the  demo- 
auk  of  the  United  States,  the  recharter  after-  eratie  adnunistration  of  IDr.  Polk,  which  had 
rard,  and  the  final  veto  message  of  Jackson,  declared  for  the  line  of  54^  40',  but  the  power- 
!oL  Benton  addressed  himself  to  a  considera-  fhl  effort  of  OoL  Benton,  in  which  he  reviewed 
on  of  the  whole  question  of  finance,  circu-  the  whole  controversy,  and  elucidated  the  claims 
iting  medium,  and  exchange,  and  brought  of  the  United  States  with  much  force,  was  not 
>rward  his  propositions  for  a  gold  and  silver  to  be  withstood^  and  the  adnunistration  and 
iirrcncy  as  the  true  remedy  for  existing  embar-  party  were  content  to  acquiesce  in  his  views,  and 
idsiuents,  and  the  only  rightful  medium  for  gov-  accept  the  line  of  49**  as  the  northern  boundary, 
rmnent  disbursements  and  receipts.  Upon  this  During  the  Mexican  war,  also,  his  services,  and 
ibject  he  made  many  of  the  most  elaborate  intimate  acquaintance  with  tiie  Spanish  prov- 
>eeche8  of  his  life,  speeches  that  evince  great  inces  of  tiie  south,  to  whose  history  he  had  de- 
?search,  a  close  study  of  finance,  and  a  full  voted  much  attention,  proved  most  useful  to 
nowledge  of  the  evils  that  so  often  attend  ex-  the  govemmentr  It  was  upon  his  suggestion 
aoded  paper  issues.  In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  that  the  policy  of  ^  nsasterly  inactivity,'^  at  first 
Lin  erica,  his  expositions  attracted  great  atten-  determined  upon  by  the  president,  was  finally 
ion,  and  extended  widely  his  reputation  as  a  abandoned,  and  a  vigoroua  prosecution  of  the 
ebat^r,  a  thinker,  and  a  practiool  statesman,  war  urged  in  its  stead.  Hk  counsels  were  much 
Lt  this  time  his  manner  of  oratory  was  deliber-  sought  also  in  regard  to  maturing  a  plan  of 
to  and  unimpassioned,  his  matter  full  to  over-  campaign  and  conqoait  (fff  eompdling  a  peace, 
owing  with  facta,  figures,  logical  deduction,  and  at  one  time  It  was  yrfrpfmd  byl^esident 
nd  liistorical  illnstration;  but  almost  wholly  Polk  to  confer  oponhim  th«  title  of  lieutenant- 
cvoid  of  that  exuberance  of  wit  and  raciness  general  with  full  command  of  the  war,  in  order 
f  humor  which  characterixe  his  later  die-  that  he  might  earrr  out  his  eooceptions  in  per- 
ourses.  The  elaboration  which  he  gave  to  son.  The  project,  nowever,  was  never  oonsum- 
tiese  views  paved  the  way  for  subsequent  legis-  mated.  The  bill  creating  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
ition  upon  the  national  finance,  and  did  much  general  passed  the  house,  but  was  defeated  in 

>  consolidate  the  sentiment  of  the  democratic  Uie  senate.  The  acquisition  of  Mexican  terri- 
arty  in  &vor  of  the  sub-treasnry  system  which  tory  brought  on  dy^putes  in  congress  touching 
ras  eventually  adopted.  It  was  from  the  finan-  the  question  of  slavery,  which,  a&r  threatening 
ial  policy  which  ne  thus  enunciated,  that  he  the  peace  of  the  country,  were  adjusted  by  the 
erived  the  sobriquet  of  ^  Old  Ballion,"  which  compromise  acts  of  1850.  Ool.  Benton  opposed 
as  never  forsaken  him,  and  which  alK>  he  never  this  compromise,  ofi^ed  bv  Mr.  Olay,  as  being  a 
)rsook.  Thronghout  the  long  and  critical  vicious  system  of  legislation,  as  fraadnlent  in 
truggle  between  the  administration  of  Jackson  regard  to  the  Texas  donation,  and  as  defbctlre 
nd  the  advocates  of  the  recharter  of  the  na-  and  ill-Judged  in  its  clause  in  regard  to  tlie  fad- 
iooal  bank,  he  was  the  main  stay  and  support  tive  slave  Jaw.  The  acts,  however,  thoutfh  de- 
f  the  president  in  the  senate,  and  acting  in  feated  as  a  whole,  passed  separately  .--in  the 
trictest  unity  with  his  party,  held  high  place  violent  rupture  whldi  had  taken  place  between 
1  their  affection  and  confidence.     The  re-  Qen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Oalhooni  and  which  made 
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its  mark  upon  parties  as  well  as  persons,  Ool.  adopted  by  some  of  them,  and  kvaTe  i 

Benton  had  warmly  espoused  the  side  of  the  basisof  after-conflict  and  party  orcauiziti  .. 

former  at   the  very  outset.     Shortly    previ-  was  determined  by  their  author  to  m;ik^  t 

ous  to  that,  the  doctrine  of  nullification  had  the  grounds  of  instructions  to  senat  r-  in 

first  been  broached  at  a  dinner  party  in  cele-  gress,  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  ^<: 

bration  of  the  birth-day  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  re-  Missouri,  and  confided  to  the  himd-i  oi  <: 

ceiving  an  endorsement  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  crats  in  the  legislature  unfriendly  to  C 

meeting  with  strong  rebuke  from  Gen.  Jack-  ton's  reelection.    Without  exciting  in'^-zv- 

Bon.     After  the  rupture,  poUtical  antagonism  under  the  sanction  of  leading  reemlier   :  . 

heightened  the  animosity  of  the  parties,  and  party  whose  fealty  was  not  then  su<jh^c:»/ 

nullification  assumed  threatening  proportions  in  were  passed  in  both   branches  and  ^. 

the  acrimonious  disputes  growing  out  of  the  Washington.     Col.  Benton  no  sooner  k 

tariff  regulations.     Col.  Benton,  in  his  close  the  instructions  than  he  denounced  tk^'> 

aflBliation  with  the  administration,  became  the  being  expressive  of  tho  sense  of  the  ]<■.-  ] 

leading  democratic  opponent  of  Mr.   Calhoun  containing  disunion  doctrines,  and  as  (j  • . 

upon  this  question  in  the  senate,  and  the  diver-  to  produce  an  eventual  separation  of  i\i'  ^ 

gence  which  then  manifested  itself  grew  and  He  announced  that  he  would  appeal  :: 

widened  as  years  progressed,  and  was  the  fruit-  legislature  to  the  people,  and  immedia' ; 

ful  cause  of  a  life-long  hostility  and  opposition  tho  adjournment  of  congress  retiirnt'ii    -■ 

between  them.     The  question,  however,  was  souri  for  tljat  purpose.     He  began  the  c\ 

arranged,  but  the  compromise  of  1833  proved  of  the  state,  and  prosecuted  it  in  everv  ^. 

to  be  only  a  lull  in  the  storm.     The  same  views  in  a  series  of  speeches,  which  for  hiv.ir  • 

in  regard  to  state  rights  reappeared  in  the  field  denunciation,  strength  of  exposition,  ac  .• 

of  politics  in  connection  with  the  far  more  com-  wit,  have  scarcely  their   equal  in  the  I  - 

plicated   question  of   domestic  slavery.     This  language.     The  whig  party  of  the  ?t:U.  ^^ 

was  manifested  first  in  the  conflict  in  the  house  sustained  his  position,  but  finding  a  I'r-"' 

of  representatives  in  1835,  upon  the  discussion  reaping  a  triumph  of  their  own  froi::  i    - 

of  abolition  petitions,  but  the  action  of  that  body  visions  of  the  democracy,  they  chani:-: 

suppressed  the  cause  of  strife,  and  it  was  not  until  and  affiliated  with  the  "  Anties,"  as  il"  ' 

1846-*7  that  the  same  policy  was  renewed.  The  cratic  oi)ponents  of  CoL   Benton  were  - 

principles  sought  to  be  enforced  were  admitted  The  result  in  1849-50  was  the  return  d  ^^  - 

to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  first  nullitica-  lature    largely  democratic,   but  corrp  -^^ 

tion  movement;  the  causes  assigned  and  the  opposite  wings,  the  Benton  men  bein; : 

machinery  for  enforcement  were  diflerent.     Al-  plurality.     Many   ballotings  for  son-- 

tliough  representing  a  slave  state,  Col.  Benton  had  without  compromise ;  but  a  bar^';v." 

did  not  on  account  of  the  subject-matter  in-  length  struck  between  whigs  and  ai...^^ 

volvod  deviate  from  the  positions  he  had  main-  16  of  those  chosen  by  the  people  a>  di' 

tained  on  former  occasions.     At  the  earliest  but  unfriendly  to  Col.  Benton,  voted  fo-  ^ 

announcement  of  tlie  new  programme  in  the  8.  Geyer,  who  was  elected.     Mr.  Geycr  ^ 

senate  of  the  United  States  he  stood  forth  to  whig,  but  had  committed  himself  to  t:. 

the  attack.    It  was  the  beginning  of  a  warfare  Benton  party  in   a  letter  prior  to  1j> 

that  was  eventually   to  prostrate  himself  at  tion.    Many  of  his  party  following  hi>  k J 

home,  and  drive  him  from  the  seat  he  had  so  soon  cojilesced  with  the  opposition  <i»:" 

long  tilled  in  the  senate.    On  Fob.  19,  1847,  and  in  after  campaigns,  by  adroit  nianx 

Mr.  Calhoun  introduced  a  set  of  resolutions  in  tliey  gained  control  of  the  state  g"Ver 

the  senate,  declaring  the  doctrines  he  wished  to  This  was  chiefly  effected  through  the 


the  slavery  question,  and  the  exciting  issues  that    mise  of  the  two  democratic  wings,  \v:b  n" " 


quired  tho  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  new  othcers  along  __ 

territory  to  be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  sition,  and  to  break  up  tlie  ascendeho} 

They  were   immediately  denounced  by  Col.  tlie  so-called  nullification  party  wa^^  ^'  \  . 

Benton  as  "fire-brand  resolutions."    Mr.  Cal-  quiring,  Col.  Benton,  in  1852,  made  *   . 

houn  expressed  his  surprise,  stating  he  had  ex-  direct  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  coiiin*^; ; . 

pected  the  support  of  Col.  Benton,  as  he  was  district  in  which  he  resided,  announo^'^ 

from  a  slave  state.     Col.  Benton  retorted  that  self  a  candidate  for  congress,  and  ^'^" ',' .,, 

he  had  no  right  to  expect  such  a  thing.    "Then,"  over  all  opposition-     In  the  session  t'> 

said  Mr.  Calhoun,  "I  shall  know  where  to  find  lowed  he.  at  first  gave  a  warm  snpp^'^  / 


resolutions  never  came  to  a  vote,  but  they  were    port,  and  the  administration  in  turn  r^*^, 
sent  to  the  legislature  of  every  slave  state,  were    war  upon  him  displaced  from  o&^^^ 
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fKendfl  thzoogliont  lOasonri.    Soon  the  repeal  still  more  laboriooB  task  of  oondenring,  re- 
of  the  Missouri  oompromise  was  mooted,  and  vising,  and  abridging  the  debates  of  congress 
became  a  party  measure  in  the  shi^  of  the  from  the  foandation  of  the  government  to  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bilL    Against  this  OoL  Ben-  present  time.    In  this  work,  even  at  the  ad- 
ton  exerted  himself  with  all  his  strength,  de-  vanced  age  of  76,  his  daily  labors  were  almost 
livering  a  memorable  speech  in  the  house  that  incredible ;  it  was  finally  completed  down  to 
did  much  to  excite  the  country  against  the  act,  the  conclusion  of  the  great  compromise  debate 
bat  failed  to  defeat  its  passage.     The  next  of  1860 — ^in  which,  along  with  Clay,  Calhoun, 
election  coming  on  in  1854,  OoL  Benton  was  Webster,  and  8eward,  he  had  himself  borne  a 
defeated  in  his  own  district  by  a  combination  conspicuous  part — upon   his   very   deathbed, 
of  his  old  opponents  with  the  new  American  where  he  dictated  and  revised  the  final  por* 
party  that  had  just  arisen,  and  Mr.  Eennett  was  tions  in  whispers,  after  he  had  lost  the  ability 
returned  in  his  stead.    Retiring  from  active  to  speak  aloud.    Some  months  previous  to  this, 
politics,  he  then  determined  to   devote   his  in  an  interval  of  leisure,  he  also  wrote  a  review 
leisure  to  writings  and  study  more  congenial  to  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the 
his  age ;  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friends  Dred  Scott  case,  which   attracted  great  at- 
to  sutler  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  tention.    With  a  strong,  industrious  intellect, 
governor  of  Missouri  in  the  election  of  1856.  a  dominating  character,  and  quick  appreciation 
Once  more  laying  aside  the  pen,  and  starting  of  men,  OoL  Benton  exercised  a  prominent 
forth  to  canvass  the  state,  he  was  receivea  influence  upon  national  affairs.   In  Missouri  his 
everywhere  with  enthusiastic  applause.    Im-  power  was  at  one  time  boundless,  and  through- 
mense  masses  of  people  gathered  to  hear  him,  out  the  West  he  moulded  public  opinion  to  his 
his  old  political  mends  rallied  to  his  standiurd,  will  for  many  years.    While  adhering  to  strict 
and  his  course  became  a  triumphant  procession,  party  lines  he  was  able  to  effect  almost  everv 
But  a  third  list  of  candidates  was  in  the  field  thing  he  attempted,  and  often  standing  forui 
representing   the  American   party,   although  alone  he  drew  his  party  with  him  agaiust  the 
most  of  its  members  syropaUiized^vith  OoL  policy  of  presidents  and   cabinets.     In   his 
Benton,  and  those  who  did  not  voted  for  his  last  attempt  of  this  kind,  however,  he  failed, 
adversary  instead  of  the  candidate  of  their  own  and  was  forced  to  relinquish  office  as  a  conse- 
porty.    Mr.  Trusten  Polk  (national  democrat)  quenoe;   but  this  crowning  struggle  was   a 
was  thereby  elected  by  a  trifling  plurdity.  testimony  to  his  independence  and  sense  of 
The  result  of  OoL  Benton's  canvass,  however,  duty  that  will  contribute  no  less  to  his  fame  with 
was  to  restore,  in  a  great  measure,  the  conserva-  posterity  than  the  honors  which  he  received 
tive  feeling  of  the  state,  and  to  prepare  the  through  party  allegiance.— OoL  Beaton  was 
way  for  a  more  liberal  policy  upon  all  domestic  married,  after  becoming  senator,  to  Elizabeth, 
subjects.    His  friends  up  to  the  hour  of  election  daughter  of  OoL  James  McDowell,  of  Rock- 
were  sanguine  of  his  success.    He  himself  was  bridge  co.,  Ya.    His  surviving  children  are  4 
never  so,  but  felt  himself  fully  repud  for  all  daughters — ^Mr8.WiUiam0arey  Jones,  Mrs.  Jes- 
his  toil  by  the  impress  he  had  made  upon  pub-  sie  Ann  Fremont,  Mrs.  Sandi  Benton  Jacob,  and 
lie  opinion,  and  the  reaction  he  had  effected  Madame  Susan  Benton  Boileau,  now  at  Oalcutta, 
against  disunion  politics.     In  the  presidential  wife  of  the  French  consul-general.    Mrs.  Ben- 
election  of  Nov.  1856,  OoL  Benton  supported  ton  died  in  1854^  having  b^n  struck  with  par- 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  opposition  to  his  own  son-in-  alysis  in  1844,  and  firom  tiie  time  of  that 
law,  OoL  Fremont.    The  reason  assigned  by  calamity  her  husband  was  never  known  to  go 
him  was  a  confidence  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  if  to  any  place  of  festivity  or  amusement 
elected,  would  restore  the  principles  of  the  BEOTZEL-STERNAU,    Oiikistian   Ernst, 
Jackson  administration,  and  the  apprehension  oount,  a  German  author  and  statesman,  bom 
tliat  the  success  of  OoL  Fremont  would  engen-  at  Mentz,  April  9,  1767,  died  in  Switzerland, 
der  sectional  parties  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  Aug.  18,  1850.     He  made  a  mark  upon  the 
the  union.      He  soon  after  saw  occasion  to  literary  world  of  Germany  by  his  Goldene  Kalb 
modity  tiiese  opinions,  and  although  in  retire-  (Golden  Oalf),  which  appeared  in  1802  and  1804, 
ment,  he  was  inclined  to  oppose  the  adminis-  and  to  which  he  added  i^w  ateineme  Gast^  Der 
tration  of  Buchanan  and  to  unite  with  the  op-  alts  Adam,  satirical  novels,  full  of  humorous  and 
position  that  presented  itself  in  the  republican  philosophical  delineations  of  men  and  things. 

«xA««-v          A  Aa«    1>.<.    A^C^^^    i_    tamo     r^^^      t>__a W.     a^           «    «     i   ••t-              «      ti-v-rs     t^    nrL            i^  ^  ^  i*  ^      -. 


nuiit,  of  which  the  1st  volume  was  published  in  finance  minister  of  what  was  then  the  grand 

New  York  in  1854.    It  is  a  retrospect  of  the  duchy  of  Frankfort  In  politics  he  was  a  liberal 

period  during  which  he  held  a  seat  in  the  conservative.    He  became  a  convert  to  Prptes* 

senate  of  the  United  States,  and  presents  a  con-  tantism,  Aug.  19, 1827. 

nected  narrative  of  the  times  from  Adams  to       BENUA,  with  the  prefix  Orang,  signifies,  in 

Pierce,  developing  much  of  the  secret  history  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  the  aborigines  of  the 

the  men  and  politics  of  that  epoch.   No  sooner  Malay  people.     The  term  is  applied  chiefly 

was  that  off  his  hands  than  he  engaged  in  the  to  the  wild  mountaineers  of  the  Malay  penin* 
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aula,  and  to  some  of  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  ble  height,  and  is  the  peculiar  product  of  Ben- 

to  be  found  on  the  small  islands  in  the  straits  coolen,  Batak,  and  Palembang  territories,  in  Sq- 

of  Malacca,  and  in  the  Rhio-Iinga  group.    In  matra,  and  Brunai  territory  in  Borneo.  The  tree 

some   parts   they  are   confounded  with   the  is  cultivated  and  raised  from  the  small  brown 

Orang-Laut,  and  with  the  Bigus,  or  sea-gyp-  nut  which  it  produces.    When  the  plant  has  at> 

sies,  who  are  all  of  genuine  Malay  stock,  and  tained  its  fourth  year,  and  its  stem  nss  a  diame- 

speak  the  language  with  the  same  purity  as  at  ter  of  8  inches,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Samatra, 

Menancabow,  the  centre  of  Malayan  civiliza-  and  6  years,  and  10  inches  diameter,  on  the 

tion.    The  Orang-Benua  are  on  land,  what  the  western  coast,  it  begins  to  yield  its  best  sap, 

Bajus  are  on  sea — wandering  vagabonds,  sub-  which  flows  from  the  bark,  and  which  is  ob- 

sistiug  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  tained   by  making   an   incision  therein  near 

nature.    They  have  been  regarded  by  the  civil-  the  ground.    That  obtained  during  the  first 

ized  Malays  as  little  superior  to  the  orang-  2  years  after  tapping  is  of  a  creamy,  or  light 

outang,  the  man-like  ape  of  the  Bomean  and  saffron  tint,  and  is  soft  and  fragrant;  for  2 

Sumatran  forests ;  but  since  the  establishment  or    8   years   more,  it   produces   an    inferior 

of  the  British  free  port  of  Singapore,  and  more  quality,  of  reddish  hue,  and  harder  than  the 

especially  since  gutta-percha  has  become  an  im-  best ;  after  this  time,  the  sap  ceases  to  flow, 

portant  article  of  commerce — a  tree  gum,  chief-  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  a  very  inferior  resin 

ly  to  be  found  in  the  almost  inaccessible  jungles,  is  obtained  by  scraping  the  inner  surface  of  the 

tnrough  which  the  Orang-Benua  has  roamed  bark  and  the  stem.    In  the  Batok  country  it  is 

for  ages,  an  unreclaimed  savage — their  habits  brought  to  the  markets  on  the  west  coast  of 

and  condition  have  greatly  improved.    All  the  Sumatra  in  cakes,  called  tampan^^  of  different 

gutta-percha  exported  from  Singapore  is  col-  weights,  and  these  cakes  constitute  the  chief 

lected  by  the  hands  of  these  Malay  outcasts,  currency  of  the  Bataks,  who  do  not  make  nse 

"  Nearly  every  man  in  the  interior  of  Johoro  of  coined  money.     The  benzoin  obtained  in 

and  Pahang,"  says  Mr.  Logon,  in  the  "  Journal  Palembang  territory  is  mainly  collected  by  wild 

of  the  Indian  Archipelago,"  *'  is  now  engaged  tribes,  in  -the  lowest  state  of  civilization,  the 

in  searching  for  tdban  trees,  from  which  the  Kubu  in  the  Kawas  and  Bat^mg-Lekoh  districts, 

best  gum  is  obtamed ;  and  this  they  exchange  and  the  Kumring  further  south.    The  Polem- 

with  Malay  and  Chinese  traders,  for  articles  of  bang  resin  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality, 

clothing,  and  for  utensils  and  conveniences  for  being  mostly  spontaneous  exudations  of  wild 

habitations,  to  which  they  are  attaching  them-  trees,  collected  by  these  wild  tribes.    It  is  said 

selves ;   and  they  olso  begin  to  purchase  imple-  of  the  Kubu,  by  Lieut,  de  Sturler  of  the  Dutdi 

ments  for  husbandry."    There  are  many  tribes  E.  I.  army,  that  when  Malay  traders  come  to 

of  the  Benua,  caUed  Jakun,  Sakai,  Sletxu-,  Min-  their  country  for  benzoin,  they  go  to  appointed 

tira,  Sabimba,  and  Basisi,  which  are  the  names  places,  beat  a  gong,  deposit  trinkets  and  pieces 

of  rivers  near  which  they  are  found.  of  colored  cloth,  and  then  retire;  after  a  time, 

BENZENBERG,  Johann  FEiEDmon,  a  Ger-  the  timorous  savages  emerge  cautiously  from 

man  astronomer,  bom  May  6, 1777,  at  Sch Oiler,  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  take  what  has  been  left 

near  Elberfeld :  died  June  8,  1846.    His  most  for  them,  and  leave  benzoin  in  the  place,  which 

important  work  is  Ueber  die  Sternschnuppen'  is  generally  more  than  an  ample  equivalent. 

(Hamburg,  1839).     He  built  an  observatory,  This  account  is  confirmed  by  recent  travellers, 

which  ho  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  DOsseldorf.  There  are  no  complete  reports  of  the  whole 

BEXZOIO  ACID,  a  product  of  the  resin,  product  of  the  resin  in  the  archipelago.    From 

benzoin,  obtained  by  distillation  or  precipita-  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  1855,  was  ezport- 

tion,  in  the  form  of  acicular  crystals  and  pearly  ed  benzoin  of  the  value,  in  India  markets,  of 

scales,  of  specific  gravity  0.657.    When  pure  it  34,500  florins,  about  $15,000.    According  to  the 

has  no  odor,  but  as  usually  prepared,  contain-  Singapore  price  current,  in  1857,  it  was  worth, 

ing  resin  ana  a  little  essential  oil,  it  possesses  Lst  quality,  $89  per  picul  (133  lbs.) ;  2(1  sort, 

the  aromatic  perfume  of  benzoin.    It  is  soluble  $45  to  $60 ;  3d  sort,  $16  to  $20.    The  greater 

in  water,  molts  at  249^,  sublimes  in  a  current  portion  of  this  resin  is  made  use  of  as  an  in* 

of  air  with  a  gentle  heat.    Benzoic  acid  also  cense  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  where 

exists  in  all  balsams  (as  these  are  defined  in  the  Greek  church  prevails,  in  the  ceremonials 

France),  in  vanilla,  cinnamon,  and  the  urine  of  of  that  religion.    It  is  sometimes  employed  in 

infants,  and  that  of  the  dog  and  of  herbivorous  medicine,  being  considered  a  valuable  emetic  and 

quadrupeds.    It  may  readily  be  obtained  from  styptic ;   and  still  more  in  perfumery.    The 

tnat  of  the  horse  and  of  the  cow.    Its  chemi-  odor  of  the  best  resin  somewhat  resembles  that 

oal  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  of  the  vanilla  bean.    Being  soluble  in  spirits, 

OiiHjOg+HO.     It  forms,  with    alkalies   and  and  not  in  water,  it  is  erroneously  called  a  gum. 

earthy  and  metallio  oxides,  salts  called  ben-  Its  density  varies  according  to  quality,  from 

zoates.    It  is  used,  combined  with  ammonia,  in  1.063  to  1.002.     Beside  benzoic  acid,  and  a 

chemical  analyses  for  precipitating  sesqui-oxide  small  quantity  of  essential  oil,  it  contains  3 

of  iron  in  neutral  solutions.  different   kinds    of  rosins,   which    have  not 

BENZOIN  (Malay,  kaminian\  gum-bei:\jamin  yet  been  employed  in  the  arts.    It  is  used  in 

ofcommerc«,  an  odorous  resin  extracted  from  tlio  several  kinds  of  fine  varnishes  and  lacquer 

4tyraL  bcngoitij  a  tree  which  attains  a  considera-  work,  on  canes  and  anufiT-boxes,  which  emit  ft 
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fidnt  Ta&nia  odor  when  vaimed  witii  the  band,  portanoe,  partieakrly  where  alcohol,  ether,  and 
Benzoia  is  sopposed,  by  some  vriters,  to  be  the  other  alcobolio  products  are  so  costly  as  they 
malabatbrmn  of  the  andenta.    Flmj  and  Dios-  are  in  Great  Britain.    Bat  the  most  important 
oorides  describe  it  very  aocnrately ;  and  men-  use  proposed  is  for  illmnination.    It  has  been 
tion  is  made  in  the  Penplns  of  the  Erythrsoan  ibond  that  almost  any  gas,  or  even  atmospheric 
sea,  of  malabatbrum,  an  article  of  commerce  on  air,  passed  throngh  benzole,  or  some  other 
the  Malabar  coast,  said  to  be  brought  from  a  equally  yolatile  hydro-carbon,  takes  up  a  por- 
oountry  farther  east.  tion  of  its  vapor,  and  acqoires  great  illominating 
BENZOLE,  named  by  the  French  ohendsk  power ;  that  of  coal  gas  passed  over  its  surface 
Pelonze,  one  of  the  highly  carbonized  pro-  is  very  much  increased,  and  steam  is  thus  ren- 
ducts  obtained  by  the  distellation  of  coal  tar.  dered  illuminating.   The  first  suggestion  of  this 
It  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Faraday,  in  ezpeoi-  use  of  benzole  was  by  a  man  named  Beel,  of 
menting  upon  the  oils  condensed  from  oil  gas.  London,  who  took  out  a  patent,  about  the  year 
Mitscherlich  afterward  obtained  it  by  distilling  1886,  for  forcing  common  air  into  a  reservoir 
benzoic  acid  with  hydrate  of  lime.    It  is  also  containing  highly  rectified  coal  naphtha  (ben- 
obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  benzoio  add  sole),  and  burning  the  vapor  carried  along  by 
through  a  red-hot  iron  tube.  Various  processes  the  air  at  a  burner  near  the  reservoir.    In  this 
are  given  for  preparing  it  in  the  large  way.   Hie  country,  the  subject  was  taken  up  about  the 
material  employed  for  producing  it  is  the  omde  year  1851,  by  different  parties,  the  first  ma* 
ooal  naphtha,  that  comes  over  in  the  first  distQ-  chines   in  successfol  operation,  of  which  we 
lation  of  ooal  tar.    This  is  rectified  by  distiUing  have  any  knowledge,  being  those  of  Mr.  Oliver 
it  several  times  from  a  metalHo  still,  and  sul^  P.  Drake,  of  Boston.  A  current  of  atmospheric 
jecting  the  vapor  at  last  to  a  low  temperature  air,  by  means  of  a  simple  bellows  carried  by 
(about  SS''  F.).    Most  of  the  other  substances  dockwork,  was  forced  throngh  a  mixtnro  of 
associated  with  it  condense  in  the  worm  of  the  benzole,  alcohol,  and  water,  and  ignited  at  a 
still  at  higher  temperatures,  and  fall  back  into  gas  burner.    The  flame  was  remarkable  for  its 
tho  still.    The  benzole  is  then  purified  by  re-  deamess  and  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and 
distilling,  at  a  heat  between  176^  and  194*",  and  resembled  in  oolor  more  tiie  light  <^  the  sun 
by  a  new  distillation  freed  from  i  of  its  volume  of  than  does  any  other  artificial  light.  A  difficulty 
sulphuric  add.    Filtering  at  a  low  temperaturo  was  experienced  in  its  use  by  the  benzole  ceas- 
19  also  applied  between  the  distillations,  to  re-  ing  to  evaporate  at  a  temperaturo  approadiing 
more  any  insoluble  impurities.    Benzole^  when  that  of  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  the  a3ri- 
pnre,  is  a  clean  fiaid,  like  alcohd,  without  col-  form  mixture,  when  conveyed  through  cold 
or,  very  volatile,  possessing  an  ethereal  odor,  tubes,  was  liable  to  deposit  a  portion  of  its  car- 
and  of  specific  gravity  0.86.    Its  gravity,  how-  bonaoeous  load,  and  produce  a  light  of  most 
ever,  varies  with  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  uncertain  brilliancy.    At  a  high  temperature, 
and  it   is  stated  that  it  is  produced  at  the  on  the  contrary,  the  benzole  vapor  was  much 
works  at  Cloversport,  Xy.,*  weighing  only  6  more  readily  taken  up,  and  produced  a  smoky 
pounds  to  the  galion,  which  is  f  the  weight  of  light,  so  that  it  could  not  be  used  in  very  warm 
water,  or  specific  gravitv  0.76.   As  prepared  in  weather.   To  obviate  this  difficulty,  several  im- 
England,  by  Mansfield,  from  the  crude  naphtha  provements  have  been  introduced,  and,  by  the 
spirit  obtained  from  coal-tar,  it  boils  at  IW  F.  use  of  benzole  unmixed  with  other  substances, 
At  82*^  it  ceases  to  evaporate,  and  solidifies  in  and  furnished  by  a  regulating  apparatus  in  suit- 
forms  resembling  white  wax  or  camphor,  and  able  quantities,  according  to  the  temperature, 
like  these,  will  then  burn  without  melting,  tiie  light  has  burned  much  more  satisfactorily 
Slowly  cooled,  when  liquid,  it  takes  beautifu  through  the  ordinary  range  of  temperature  to 
forms  of  cruciform  leaflets,  which  are  perfectiy  which  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  exposed  when  pro- 
transparent,  and  cluster  together  on  each  side  tected  from  the  weather  without    Benzole  of 
of  a  oentrfli  axi^  like  the  leaflets  of  the  fern  great  purity  is  found  to  do  better  than  the  more 
npon  its  petiole.    It  will  not  mix  with  water,  common  article  formerly  employed,  and  espe- 
bnt  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  has  the  dally  when  introduced  to  the  current  of  air 
solvent  properties  of  these  fluids,  and  is  appU-  diffused  through  porous  diaphragms,  and  in  a 
cable  to  a  great  variety  of  usefhl  purposes  in  chamber  admitting  of  the  thorough  mixture  of 
obemistxj  and  the  arts.    Its  composition  is  Id  the  air  and  benzole  vapor.    Such  is  the  appa- 
atoms  of  carbon  and  6  of  hydrogen— Oi  A ;  ratus  now  manufac4;ured  under  the  patents  held 
bnt  Dr.  Huspratt  and  others,  who  give  this  for-  by  Mr.  Jesse  Carpenter.    From  the  beauty, 
mnla,  believe  that  it  wiH  prove  to  be  a  hydride  economy,  and  convenience  of  the  light,  it  is  an 
of  phenyl  radical,  thus   expressed   (OuH«)H.  extremely  desirable  object  to  perfect  the  appa- 
It  may  then  properly  be  named  hydro-ben-  ratus,  that  its  use  may  be  practicable  at  all 
zide. — Numerous  uses  have  been  proposed  for  temperatures.    The  demand  it  has  created  for 
benasole ;  and,  as  the  manufacture  of  it  is  now  benzole  has  caused  the  price  of  this  to  be  ad- 
eztensively  entered  upon  in  Manchester,  Glas-  vanced  from  66  cents,  at  which  it  was  formerly 
gow,  and  other  large  towns  in  Great  Britidn,  rated  in  England,  to  $1  60  per  gallon  in  this 
and  also  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  country.    But  the  new  works  which  have  un- 
at  Williaonsburgh,  near  Xew  York  dty,  it  is  dertaken  its  manufacture,  will  no  doubt  cause 
probable  it  will  become  an  article  of  great  im-  ita  price  to  be  reduced  again.  Still,  at  the  higher 
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rate,  it  is  found,  according  to  a  report  made  in  continental  and  pagan  origin,  but,  in  the  shape 
Jan.  1856,  by  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  it  is  partially 
into  the  merits  of  the  light  at  the  Utica  me«  but  not  entirelj  Christianized, 
chanics'  fair,  that  the  cost  of  a  light  equivalent  B£RANG£R,  Pierre  Jean  db,  the  most  Q- 
to  that  produced  by  a  coal-gas  burner,  consum-  lustrious  of  French  lyric  poets,  bom  in  Paris, 
ing  6  cubic  feet  per  hour,  is  but  1^  cent  per  Aug.  19,  1780,  died  there  July  16,  1867.  His 
hour ;  while  that  of  a  coal-gas  light,  at  the  rate  father,  notwithstanding  bis  pretensions  to  noble 
of  $3  50  per  1,000  feet,  is  2-^  cents  per  hour,  origin,  was  book-keeper  to  a  grocer,  and  mar- 
The  quantity  of  benzole  equivalent  to  1,000  feet  ried  a  pretty  young  milliner,  the  daughter  of 
of  coal  gas,  is,  however,  variously  estimated,  an  honest  tailor,  by  the  name  of  Champy,  who 
probably  from  the  different  qualities  of  diiferent  kept  a  small  shop  in  the  rue  Montorgueil.  Here 
manufacturers,  and  the  diiferent  methods  of  the  future  bard  came  into  the  world,  which  fact 
testing  it.  The  English  authorities,  in  1850,  he  afterward  commemorated  in  one  of  his  most 
estimated  that  a  gallon  of  the  fluid  possesses  an  sprightly  songs,  Le  Tailleur  etla Fee,  lie  sprang 
illuminating  power  equal  to  about  1,000  cubic  thus  from  the  people,  and  in  spite  of  the  parti- 
feet  of  gas.  In  this  country,  according  to  the  cle  de^  which,  owing  to  his  father's  prejudice, 
experiments  of  Mr.  Drake,  this  is  regarded  as  remained  aflixed  to  his  patronymic,  he  never 
too  low  an  estimate,  2  gallons  being  required  missed  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  his  ple- 
to  produce  this  effect.  In  the  small  cost  of  beian  birth;  Je  avisvilaiit,  et  trhtiluin^isiht 
transportation  as  well  as  in  cleanliness  in  ban-  burden  of  one  of  his  earliest  effusions.  After 
dling,  benzole  possesses  great  advantages.  The  being  put  to  nurse  for  8  years,  he  was  brought 
pure  article  is  a  pleasant  substance  to  use,  back  to  his  grandfather's,  where  he  lived  for 
Laving  an  agreeable  odor ;  but  much  of  the  more  than  6  years,  little  cared  for  by  his  mother, 
common  benzole  has  a  strong  disagreeable  and  entirely  neglected  by  his  fallier,  while  he 
smell  of  coal  tar.  Beside  being  used  in  the  was  the  pet  of  the  old  folks.  In  the  beginning 
manner  described,  benzole  may  also  be  mixed  of  1789  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  the  faubourg 
to  advantage  with  alcohol  or  with  naphtha,  for  St.  Antoine ;  and,  from  the  tuA  of  the  house, 
producing  a  fluid  of  great  illuminating  power,  he  witnessed  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  by  the 
and  very  volatile,  without  involving  danger  of  people,  which  event  made  the  deepest  impre*- 
explosion. — ^The  substances  readily  dissolved  by  sion  upon  his  youtliful  mind,  as  appears  from  a 
benzole  are  stated  to  be  various  resins,  mastic,  song,  Le  14  Juillet^  written  40  years  later, 
camphor,  wax,  putty,  fatty  and  essential  oils,  His  father,  being  unable  any  longer  to  pay  his 
caoutchouc,  and  gutta  percha.  The  solution  board  at  school,  sent  him,  without  previous  no- 
with  either  of  the  two  latter  has  the  prop-  tice,  to  a  sister  of  his,  a  widow  without  cbil« 
erty  of  the  collodion  (or  gim-cotton  dissolved  in  dren,  who  kept  a  small  inn  near  Peronne,  inR- 
ether),  of  quickly  evaporating,  and  leaving  a  cardy.  She  at  first  hesitated  to  receive  the  on- 
film  like  a  thin  membrane.  In  this  way,  it  may  expected  guest ;  but  soon,  moved  by  sympathy 
be  used  as  an  application  to  cuts  and  burns,  and  affection,  she  cried,  pressing  the  child  to 
Shell-lac,  copaL  and  gamboge  are  sparingly  dis-  her  bosom :  "  Poor  forlorn  being,  I  will  be  your 
solved  by  it.  It  dissolves  iodine,  phosphorus,  mother."  And  she  most  faithfully  kept  her 
and  sulphur,  and  when  boiling  takes  up  the  word.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  worthy  wo- 
last  in  large  quantity,  of  which  tlie  greater  part,  man,  whose  mind  was  far  above  her  humble  sta- 
however,  when  cooling,  separates  by  crystalliz-  tion,  the  young  Pierre  was  brought  up  in  a 
ing.  Processes  have  been  patented  in  England  somewhat  irregular  way ;  but  received  lessons 
for  its  employment  in  removing  paint,  tar,  oil,  intended  to  make  him  a  good  man,  and  a  thor- 
&c,,  from  different  fabrics,  and  from  leather,  ough  republican.  This  last  character  was  sin- 
wool,  cotton  waste,  &c.,  and  for  cleaning  gloves,  gularly  enhanced  in  him  by  the  practical  train- 
Used  thus  in  the  largo  way,  the  benzole  is  dis-  ing  he  was  submitted  to,  at  a  school  established 
tilled  over  and  saved.  No  substance  has  been  by  M.  Ballue  de  Bellanglise,  formerly  a  member 
found  so  well  adapted  for  removing  the  oil  from  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and,  acconlinp  to 
the  wool  dyed,  before  it  is  spun  into  carpets,  &c.,  Bdranger  himself,  a  sort  of  republican  Fenelon, 
at  the  mills  in  Yorkshire.  The  colors  are  not  and  a  true  philanthropist  In  this  school  the 
affected,  while  the  greasy  matters  are  entirely  boys  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  democratic  as- 
dissolved  out.  Treated  with  nitric  acid  it  gives  sociation,  electing  their  own  officers,  as  mavor, 
rise  to  a  substance  called  nitro-benzolo,  which  councillors,  justices  of  the  peace.  They  debat- 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  oil  of  bitter  al-  ed  political  questions ;  on  important  occasions, 
monds  in  perfumery.  speeches  were  publicly  delivered  by  the  young 
BEOWULF,  Tale  of,  an  Anglo-Saxon  heroic  politicians,  and  more  than  once  they  sent  up 

Soem,  published  iu  Saxon  and  English  by  J.  addresses  to  the  convention,  and  to  Kobe>pi«''rre. 

[.  Kemble,  London,  1835,  and  later  by  Thorpe  Beranger  distinguished  himself  among  his  young 

and  by  Wackerbarth,    A  metrical  translation  in  colleagues  as  a  clear  and  cogent  speaker;  so 

German  was  produced  by  L.  Ettmtlller  (Zurich,  much  so  that  the  good  Ballue  used  to  P^^S^J^^ 
1840).    Leo  sayi 
German  poesy 

of  great  interest ^  «.^.^*^  ^.  vw«  «v>.^.v,j,-  ««..^  ««»  .^^  ^ ,  -  — ^   ,  . 

ment  of  German  literature.    It  is  evidently  of  his  life,  was  already  burning  in  the  heart  ol  tnfl 
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boy,  aod  he  feelingly  narrates  hia  emotiona  hiB  literary  attainments,  two  poems,  Le  rSta 
yrhen  hearing  of  the  victories  or  the  reyerses  hliu&inent  du  euUe  and  Le  deluge.  He  had 
of  the  French  armies.  Bnt  the  time  had  come  scarcely  any  hope  in  the  snocess  of  this  last 
when  it  was  neoessarv  for  him  to  learn  a  trade ;  ahift ;  so  we  may  imagine  his  joy,  when  a  very 
conseqaently,  throogn  the  advice  of  his  good  kind  answer  invited  him  to  an  .interview.  Bor^ 
friead,  M.  Ballae,  he  entered  the  printing  office  rowing  a  dress  appropriate  for  snch  a  visit,  he 
of  Loinez,  a  bookseller,  who  evinced  great  kind-  repaired  to  his  new  protector,  Lucien,  whose 
nesa  toward  his  apprentice.  The  latter  did  not  interest  had  been  awakened  by  the  letter,  was 
acqaire  marked  proficiency  as  a  printer,  bat  much  pleased  with  the  yoong  man,  gave  him 
showed  an  inclination  to  poetry,  makinffat that  advice  and  encouragement,  and  relieved  his 
time  some  rongh  attempts  at  rhyme.  I'owfurd  wants  by  resigning  to  him  his  pension  as  a 
the  end  of  1796,  the  young  printer  was  called  member  of  the  French  institute.  This,  being 
back  to  Paris  by  his  &ther,  who  was  then  en*  an  annual  income  of  a  little  less  than  $200,  was 
gaged  in  all  sorts  of  stock-jobbing  and  finan*  a  fortune  to  ^e  destitute  young  poet.  The  next 
ciering  speculations,  as  well  as  in  Bourbon  con-  year,  1805,  he  was  engaged  by  the  painter  Lan- 
spiracles.  A  large  amount  of  the  money  made  don  to  write  the  notices  for  the  Annales  du 
by  his  exertions  was  spent  in  these  conspiracies.  mueSe^  an  illustrated  publication,  giving  outline 
from  which  he  was  known  as  the  ^'  banker  of  engravings  of  the  great  paintings  in  the  Louvre 
the  royalists.^'  Young  B^ranger  became  the  gallery.  This  added  for  2  years  $850  to  his  an- 
a&«istant  of  his  father ;  and  however  repugnant  nual  income,  and  enabled  him  to  help  his  father 
the  business  was  to  his  feelings  and  opinions,  and  secure  a  degree  of  comfort  for  his  old 
ho  evinced  so  much  tact  and  ability  that,  ao-  grandmother,  who  had  beeu  enUrely  ruined, 
cording  to  his  father,  he  was  sure  to  become  "  a  This  was  indeed  a  bright  epoch  in  the  life  of 
great  banker."  Unhappily,  in  1798,  the  firm  our  poet,  who  more  eagerly  than  ever  devoted 
failed;  and,  although  reduced  to  very  strait-  himself  to  his  poetical  pursuits.  In  1809,  being 
ened  circumstances,  the  young  man  found  him-  introduced  to  Fontanes,  the  grand  master  of  the 
self  greatly  relieved.  ^'My  poverty,"  he  says,  imperial  university,  by  his  friend  Arnault,  he 
*'  was  not  barren  of  pleasure.  I  lived  in  an  was  appointed  to  an  office  worth  about  $200 ; 
attic  on  the  boulevard  St.  Martin,  and  the  which  salary  was  gradually  increased  to  $400. 
most  magnificent  sight  opened  before  my  eyes.  B^ranger^s  ufe  now  began  to  take  a  more  regu- 
I  had  no  money,  no  hope,  no  prospect  of  for-  lar  shape,  and  his  talent  to  flow  in  its  proper 
tune,  it  is  true;  but  I  was  free  from  all  the  dhanneL  He  had  occasionally  written  songs, 
trouble  and  disgust  connected  with  the  business  mostly  of  a  gay  turn,  as  they  were  designed  to 
I  hod  been  enga^a^ed  in  against  my  taste  and  feel-  enliven  his  joyous  meetings  with  his  friends 
ings.  To  live  alone  and  make  verses  at  my  ease,  whom  he  visited  at  P^ronne;  but  however  sue* 
I  con.sidered  to  be  true  happiness."  Friendship  cessful  in  his  attempts,  he  was  not  conscious 
and  love  also  contributed  to  embellish  his  life ;  that  this  was  his  true  calling,  and  would  ulti- 
aiid,  as  far  as  his  slender  means  wovld  allow,  mately  secure  him  durable  fame.  Now,  how- 
he  heartily  joined  in  popular  amusements,  ever,  he  paid  more  attention  to  lyrical  poetry, 
Graceful  remembrances  of  that  time  are  to  be  and  felt  that  it  might  possibly  be  treated  in  such 
traced  in  several  of  his  liveliest  pieces,  such  as  a  manner  as  to  take  rank  among  the  most  cred- 
it j/reAi^r  and  JfcmAo^it.  This  careless  life  last-  itable  branches  of  literature.  8ome  of  the 
cd  several  years,  during  which  he  sketched  manv  pieces  which  he  wrote  durisg  the  following 
projects  of  great  works,  and  wrote  poems  which  years,  being  circulated  in  manuscript.,  created  a 
were  never  destined  to  be  brought  to  light,  sensation — Le  Unateur^  Le  petit  hamme  grit, 
among  the  number  a  pastoral  poem,  Le  peieri'  Lee  gueux^  and  Leraid^  Yvetoty  among  the  num- 
nage,  an  epic,  Ohtie,  and  several  comedies,  two  ber.  This  success  procured  for  him  the  ac- 
of  which  were  five-act  plays.  Meanwhile  he  had  quaintance  of  D^saugiers,  the  well-known  souff 
seen  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  which  writer  of  the  time,  and  a  very  kind-heartea 
he  applauded,  like  the  miyority  of  France,  and  man,  who  took  a  decided  fancy  for  his  young 
had  been  on  the  point  of  bdng  killed  in  the  rue  oompeUtor,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  become  a 
St.  Nicaise,  by  the  in£amal  machine,  directed  member  of  the  celebrated  club,  XeraDeaivwhich 
against  the  fint  consul.  Although  he  did  not  had  been  reestablished  about  1811.  Uence- 
witness  with  indifference  the  great  changes  forth  his  fame  increased  rapidly ;  his  gay  satires, 
which  were  taking  place  in  his  country,  his  in-  and  even  the  licentious  strains  in  which  he  in* 
terest  was  especially  concentrated  in  his  poeti-  dulged,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  contem- 
cal  performances ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  scan-  poraries,  were  received  with  applause,  and  gave 
ty  pittance  upon  which  he  depended,  was  con-  him  a  rank  among  the  most  renowned  lyricists, 
stoutly  diminishing,  and  at  the  end  of  1808  The  disasters  of  1814  and  1815,  the  2  invasions 
penury  stared  him  in  the  £9m»;  his  gold  watch  and  of  France  by  European  armies  especially,  fell 
other  valuables^  relics  of  better  times,  had  been  like  a  bitter  pang  on  the  patriotic  heart  of  B6- 
pawned  loug  ago;  Ids  clothing  was  in  the  poor-  ranger,  and  contributed  to  give  a  new  and 
i^t  condition,  and  none  of  hb  friends  was  well  higher  direction  to  his  poetical  vein ;  he  felt 
enough  off  to  offer  him  reliet  In  this  extremity  that  song  could  be  made  the  medium  of  general 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lncien  Bonaparte,  brother  feeling,  and  celebrate  at  once  ^e  glory  and 
of  the  first  oodsuI,  sending  him,  as  specimens  of  misfortunes  of  his  beloved  country.    F^om  that 
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trade,  the  exeorable  state  of  the  roads  proying  1828  be  also  published  in  Paris  his  work  on 

as  severe  a  oheok  to  traffic  as  the  heavy  trandt  **  The  Relations  of  the  Fhvsioal  and  the  Moral 

daties  exacted  by  the  native  mlers.    Sheep  and  Organism,  as  a  Key  to  Metaphysics  and  the 

cotton  are  transported  to  Kamgaum  in  the  K.  Physiology  of  llfind.''    In  this  work  he  ez« 

W.  part  of  the  province,  and  thence  forwarded  plains  his  own  views  of  human  nature  and  the 

to  Bombay,  but  quantities  of  cotton  are  lost  on  principles  of  life,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 

the  way,  and  the  few  sheep  which  survive  the  Oabaius.    He  also  took  occasion  to  publish  at 

hardships  of  the  route  are  greatly  reduced  in  the  same  time,  a  manuscript  letter  of  Oabanis, 

Hesh,    A  railroad  to  the  W.  coast  and  the  re-  on  ^^  Primary  or  Final  Causes,"  accompanied  by 

moval  of  oppresrive  imposts  are  among  the  numerous  annotations. 

measures  of  rtform  promised  by  the  British,  and  BlIR  ARD,  Pnoua  HoNOsfi.  a  French  surgeon 
a  belief  is  entertuned  that  wiUi  the  impulse  thus  and  physiologist,  bom  at  licntenberg,  in  1797. 
riven  to  industry,  Benr  wiU  soon  contribute  He  pursued  ids  studies  unmded  by  fortune,  and 
largely  to  supplying  cotton  fi>r  the  English  mar-  in  1881  was  elected  professor  of  physiology  to 
ket.  The  common  people  of  this  province  are  the  fJEMulty  of  medi(une  of  Paris,  oecame  dean 
exceedingly  illiterate.  Only  the  children  of  the  of  that  fiumlty  in  1848,  and  in  1862  was  ap- 
Bramins  and  mwdiants  receive  any  education,  pointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic  inspector- 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  tiie  little  they  are  general  of  the  medical  schools,  and  entered  into 
taught  is  of  much  benefit  to  mind  or  morals.  It  we  new  upper  council  of  public  instruction. 
19  a  rare  thing  fbr  a  farmer  to  know  how  to  write  .  He  has  published  historical  notices  of  Broussais 
his  own  name,  and  even  the  studies  of  the  Bra-  and  of  Haller,  has  enlarged  the  lOHi  edition  of 
mins  are  usually  confined  to  books  of  theology.  Rioherand^s  *^  Elements  of  Physiology,"  has 
— ^The  ancient  oounbr  of  Borar,  which  was  begun  the  publication  of  a  great  work  on  phy- 
much  more  extensive  than  the  modem  province,  siology,  and  has  made  many  reports  to  the  acad- 
was  one  of  the  5  original  independent  kingdoms  emy  of  medidne.-— Auouarx,  brother  of  the  pre- 
of  the  Decoan.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  an-  oemng,  a  French  surgeon,  bom  at  Varrains,  near 
nexed  to  the  Mogul  empire,  on  the  decline  of  Baumur,  Aug.  2, 1802,  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  16, 1846. 
which  it  was  overrun  by  the  Mahrattas  and  He  studied  at  Paris  under  the  gnidwice  of  his 
afterward  divided  between  the  Peshawer  and  elder  brother,  Pierre,  became  porofessor  of  dini- 
the  rajah  of  Nagpoor.  The  latter  prince  having  oal  suxgery  to  the  faculty  of  Paris,  was  one  of 
joined  with  Dowlat  Row  Sindia  against  the.  the  founders  of  Uie  society  of  surgery,  and  a 
British  in  1808,  was  forced  to  cede  to  them  the  member  of  the  academy  of  medidne,  and  wrote 
province  of  Outtack,  together  with  Bumbulpoor  numerous  professional  treatises, 
ind  Patna,  and  to  the  Nizam  some  provinces  on  BERAT,  or  Axhaut  Bsuoru),  a  town  of 
he  frontier  of  Hyderabad.  In  1817,  Appah  Albania,  on  the  river  Beratinos,  the  ancient 
>ahib,  the  next  nyah.  took  arms  against  the  Apsus ;  pop.  8,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
British,  who  acoormngly  deposed  him,  and  gov-  piuhalio  and  Greek  arohblBhopric,  and  was 
^mod  the  country  from  that  time  until  1826,  in  taken  by  All  Pasha  from  his  rival  Ibrahim. 
he  name  of  Bi\}ee  Rao  Booahlah,  then  a  minor.  Amurath  H.  captured  Berat,  and  his  troops  held 
The  connt]7  was  given  up  to  the  young  r^ah  it  notwithstanding  a  desperate  attempt  by  Scan- 
in  his  coming  of  age,  and  on  his  dying  without  derbeg  with  a  strong  body  of  Italian  au^liaries 
lelrs  in  Dec  1868,  was  added  to  the  poeseamons  to  retake  it 

>f  the  East  India  company.    The  remainder  of  BERBERA,  a  trading  place  of  Africa,  on  the 

Sorar,  comprised  in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  aonthem  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Aden,  in  the  terri- 

is  included  in  the  territory  recently  assigned  to  tory  <^  the  Somauli,  and  directly  south  of  the 

Lhc  British  for  the  support  of  the  military  force  British  settlement  of  Aden,  in  the  southern  part 

called  the  **  Nizam's  Contingent''  of  Arabia.  There  arefewpermanent  inhabitants 

BERARD,  Fsipiina,  a  French  jAysioiani  in  Berbera,  on  account  of  the  hot  monsoons, 

:>orn  at  Mon4>ellier.  Nov.  8, 1789,  med  April  which  blow  from  the  last  of  May  to  August 

16, 1828.    When  only20  years  ofage,  he  wrote  It  is  ainiply  a  place  for  traffic  from  the  in- 

I  thesis  entitled  "Theory  of  Natural  Medidne,  tenor.     The  yearly  trade  commences  about 

)r  Nature  considered  as  the  trae  PhysiciiUL  Nov.  1,  and  continues  to  increase  until  March, 

ind  the  Phyridan  as  an  imitator  of  Nature.''  and  finally  doses  in  May.     The  traffio  is 

le  afterward  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  en-  mostly  in  daTCS,  cattle,  sheep,  gold  dust,  hides^ 

mged  to  write  in  the  VIHctionary  of  Medical  coffee,  myrrh,  benzoin,  08tri<£  feathers,  de- 

kience."    In  1816  he  returned  to  Montpdlier  phan(»'  tusks,  and  gum  arable.    The  traders 

s  professor  of  therapeutics  in  a  private  course  are  principally  fttnn  Hanrar,  a  large  settlement 

f  lectures  to  the  medical  students  of  the  coK  ]y ing  a  little  south  of  «west  fit>m  Berbcora,  and 

!>go.    At  this  neriod  he  published  a  work  ex-  about  200  miles  distant    The  tribes  surround- 

tlanatory  of  the  "Doctrines  of  the  Medical  ing  Berbera,  and  nearer  the  coast,  also  visit  it 

»ohool  of  MontpeDier."    B^rard  returned  to  The  vessels  tradimr  to  that  port  are  from  the 

*aris  in  1828,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  pro*  aouthem  parts  of  Arabia  ana  from  Hindostan, 

es<K>r8hip  at  the  sdiool  of  medidne,  but  was  bringing  cotton  and  silk  goods,  beads,  wire, 

lot  successfbL    With  Dr.  Rouzet,  he  published  sugar,  rice,  cc^per,  iron,  and  zinc.    Berbera  is 

Pumas'  work  on  *^  Chronic  Diseases,"  with  a  desert  spot,  and  the  country  around  for  10 

nstmctive   ccxnmentaries,   2   voU.  8va     In  miles  bock  adSbrds  no  pasturage  for  the  cattle^ 
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hrr.  Tlia  origta  iiT  Uw  uaum  fiefbm  !■•  tM«ii 
Ifas  Mtijsot  of  EBwth  w^ftctnra.  Smu  AnUu 
trritan  lun  ilari¥id  li  IWhi  Uw  AfaUu  word 
"Htf  "  (doMin);  Mlunfraai"B«tMn»"(wi^ 
nnrliiK),  m  doMr^ra  of  tba  mnmi  tt  tbm 
Vortli  AiHeaa  liininnt  Otfaofs  Kill  Hjr  tltat 
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Hmumuiaat  at  Uaii^fh,  <f  bn  ww  Um  pramUor 
at  tim  wbolo  rant.  OcwMqaarulj,  tba  mrbm 
mU  ihuiBaairw  AuMsrilu;  tfatjr  da  Dot  Icww 
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noU  protwblo  condoidaa  l«  tfaat  Umt  eaoM  an- 

fi&■^7  fram  lb*  knd  of  GanniL  TbU  upiaiDii 
•upporlfd  hj  tifliUttoB,  b/  taoBwnwBWl  n- 
nftiiw,  mil  U  hltturr.  Tba  Bsrlnra  theOHlvta 
barn  a  tnulitlon  Uul  tbqr  oaow  fton  Ctaooa ; 
and  I'm*  uf  tliu  Aralriuw  Ktr  tliat  tFic  Ror- 
W«areai!iilua7>if  PldlMtir-'--''  " —  "  ■• 
tktr  wont  AnuUtilM  ddrir 
PrawitrtM  M*arla  tba  Htm 
Ha  Mra  that  a  nuu-Mo  (..1   > 
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oensns  ofBerbioewas  in  1851;  pop.  2T,008,  of  .   BEBOHTOLD,  Leopold,  Connt,  a  German 

whom  19,631  were  natiyea^  4,647  Amcanimmi-  pbikuithropist  and  traveller,  bom  in  Moravia, 

grants,  820  whites.    Since  the  emancipation  of  1788,  died  in  1809.    He  acquired  8  different 

the  alavesL)  many  negroes  have  become  free  pro-  langnages,    and  traversed  Europe,  Asia,    and 

prietorsL  The  principal  products  are  rice,  cotton,  Africa,   in  order   to   gain  knowledge  which 

sugar,  mm,  vimilla,  maize,  balsam,  and  timber,  should  enable  him  to  diminish  the  sum  of  hu* 

The  land  is  flat  exceedingly  woody,  and  onlv  man  misery.    He  studied  in  Turkey  the  means 

cultivated  near  Uie  river.    The  climate  ia  dead-  of  warding  off  and  curing  the  plague ;  he  propa* 

ly  for  European  constitutions.     In  1844^  the  gated  vaccination  in  countries  where  the  prac- 

totjd  value  of  exports  was  £226,218,  of  which  tice  had  not  yet  been  introduced.    At  his  own 

£222,859  went  to  Great  Britain.    Total  imports,  coat,  he  erected  and  endowed  various  charitable 

Liter  statistics,  £65,640.     In  the  same  year  86  institutiona  at  league  and  Brtkmi,  and  saved  the 

vessels,  about  12,000  tona  burden,  entered,  and  people  of  Riesengebirge  in  1805  from  famine 

72  v^els  with  nearly  the  same  tonnage  deared.  by  collecting  contributions  for  their  aid,  and 

The  registered  shipping  was  18  vessels  with  a  importing  com  from  abroad  for  their  free  use* 

burden  of  854  tons.    The  later  statistics  of  this  After  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Count  Berohtold 

district  are  included  in  those  of  British  Guiana,  threw  open  his  chateau  for  the  use  of  the  sick 

BEKBIGUEEB,  Osabub  Alexandbx  Ynr-  and  the  wounded.    He  was  cut  off  by  a  fever 

CENT,  a  French  student  of  demonology,  bom  at  incurred  in  the  wards  of  this  temporary  hos- 

CarpoQtras,  department  of  Yanduse,  1776,  died  pital. 

Dec.  3, 1851,  of  a  sickly  constitution,  attribut-  BERDIANSE,  a  city  in  the  government  of 

ed  ^^  the  ills  which  fledi  is  heir  to,*'  as  well  as  Tanrida,  in  European  Russia,  on  the  sea  of  Azo^ 

the  troubles  inflicted  upon  hhn  personally,  by  at  the  mouth  of  tne  river  Berdianka;  pop.  6,000. 

a  lawsuit,  and  the  iigndicious  treataient  of  Its  port  is  one  of  the  best  in  that  sea,  and  is  of 

the   physician   to   whom  he   submitted   his  special  value  for  the  commerce  of  the  city  of 

case,  all  to  evil  spirits,  sent  by  the  prince  of  Eiertsch,  and  for  the  exports  of  grain  from  the 

demons  to  assail  his  Christian  virtues.    This  Kogetk-Tartars.    This  is  principally  in  wheat 

conviction  became  so  fixed  in  his  mind  that  linseed,  rape  seed,  hemp,  butter,  hides,  and 

he  went  through  a  thorough  course  of  studies  wooL    In  the  vicinity  of  Berdiansk  there  are 

in  demonology,  which  brought  him  to  the  con-  coal  mines  and  salt  li^es. 

slosion  that  the  evil  spirits  in  question  belonged  B£RDITCH£Y,  or  Bbbdyohew,  a  city  in  the 

4>  the  fiimily  of  fliinesL    Hepublisheda  work  govemment  of  Yolhynia  in  European  Kuasia; 

n  support  of  his  condnsion,  LeB  IhffadeU^  ou  ill  built,  with  several  churches  and  doisters, 

OU9  ks  demom  ne  mmt  pen  de  rautre  mande^  and  20,000  population,  mostiy  Polish  Jews.    It 

llustrated  with   plates  rParis,  1821,  8  vols,  is  cdebrated  in  tiiat  region  for  its  fair  held  for 

(vo).    The  author  nunea  himself  in  this  ex*  4  weeks  from  the  15th  of  August,  to  which 

^nsive  publication,  and  died  in  a  mad-house.  almost  all  the  nobles  and  seigneurs  gather  with 

BERCIIET,  Giovakni,  an  Italian  poet  and  their  families,  often  encamping  in  the  open  field. 

>ro9e  writer,  bom  at  liGlan,  about  the  year  The  traffic  at  this  fair  amounts  sometimes  to 

1790,  wasauiendofManzoniandSilvioPeUico.  $4,000,000.    The  nobles  also  take  this  oppor- 

[q  1826  he  became  a  fireqnent  contributor  to  a  tunity  to  transact  their  own  private  affurs,  audi 

iberal  joumal  at  Milan,  called  the  C<mcUiatore^  as  lending,  but  above  all  borrowing  money  from 

(V^hen  this  joumal  was  finally  suppressed  and  the  Jews,  paying  rents  and  interest,  sdling  and 

ts  contributors  cast  into  prison  or  exiled  by  buying  landed  estates,  or  renting  them,  hiring 

:he  Austrian  govemment,  Berchet  settied  in  overseers  and  other  servants.    Such  fairs  and 

Jrencva.    A  collection  of  his  patriotic  poems  gatherings  in  Polish,  or  Russo-PoUsh  towns,  are 

ivas  published  in  a  small  volume  at  Paris,  in  the  harvest  seasons  of  the  Jews,  who,  as  bank- 

1841.  ers,  brokers,  go-betweens,  advisers,  confidential 

BERCHET,  PiXRBK,  a  historical  painter,  bom  men,  surround  the  Polish  nobles,  peasants,  and 

n  France,  1659,  died  in  London,  1720.  He  went  hirelings  of  whatever  kind,  and,  in  fact,  oirect 

o  England  in  1681,  and  was  sent  by  William  their  actions. 

II.  to  decorate  a  palace  at  Loo,  in  Holland.  BERENDS,  Jnuua,  a  Prussian   democrat^ 

le  afterward  painted  the  ceiling  of  Trinity  bom  in  Kyritz,  April  80, 1817;  studied  theol- 

lollcge,  Oxford,  and  the  staircase  at  the  duke  ogy,  but  a  radical  sermon  of  his,  printed  in 

\f  Schomberg's  in  Pall-Mali,  and  the  smnmer  1844^  lost  bun  the  license  to  preach,  or  to  teach 

iou»e  at  Ranelagh.  schooL    He  then  set  up  as  a  printer  at  Berlin. 

BEKOUTESGADESr,  a  district  in  the  drde  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Prussian  constitn- 

»f    Upper   Bavaria ;   pop.  9,200.      It  is  an  ent  assembly,  and  held  an  influential  political 

Alpine  county,  with  Swiss-like  scenery.    The  position  through  the  subsequent  events,  till  the 

^"^atzmann  and  the  H5he  G5hl  are  the  highest  retetablishment  of  the  old    order  of  things 

teaks.     Its  main  industrial  feature  is  the  pro-  caused  him  to  retum  to  private  life. 

Inction  of  salt    In  the  royal  mines  200  miners  BERENGARIUS  (Bkbbnoeb),  an  ecclesiastic 

ro  employed,  and  the  annual  produce  is  16,000  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  11th  cen- 

wt.  of  rock  salt.    This  district  and  its  diief  tury,  as  an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 

o wn  of  the  same  name  are  also  famous  for  their  stantiation,  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Tours, 

oannfactures  of  wood,  bone^  and  ivory  work.  in  998,  and  to  have  died  there  in  1088.    It  is  oer« 
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tain  that  he  resided  there  during  the  greater  part  subseqnentlj,  were  carried  on  with  the  remote 
of  hiB  life,  and  held  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  St.  East  During  the  Roman  period,  a  sum  eqtuQ 
Hartin,  though  he  was  at  the  same  time  archdea-  to  $2,000,000  is  said  to  have  been  annually  re- 
con  of  Angers.  His  contemporaries,  Gnitmund  mitted  to  the  East  by  the  Roman  merchants  as 
and  Berthold,  describe  him  as  a  man  of  shallow  payment  for  its  precious  products,  wldch  sold 
intellect  and  little  erudition,  whose  chief  dialeo-  at  Rome  for  a  hundred-fold  more  than  their 
tic  weapons  were  the  use  of  terms  in  a  novel  sig-  original  price.  Nothing  now  remains  of  Bere- 
nification,  and  the  employment  of  opprobrious  nice  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  ac^joining  the  modem 
epithets.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  precisely  port  of  Habest.  11.  Bebenics,  or  Hesperis, 
what  was  his  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  although  a  city  of  Cyrenaica,  near  which  the  ancienta 
it  is  certain  that  he  denied  transobstantiation.  imagined  the  gardens  of  the  Hespcrides  to  be 
He  commenced  his  attack  on  this  dogma  in  situated.  A  filthy,  wretched  vUlago,  named 
1045,  and  was  supported  at  first  by  several  Bengazi,  now  occupies  a  portion  of  its  site, 
bishops,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Bishop  Bruno  BERENICE,  the  name  of  several  Egyptian 
of  Angers,  and  Bishop  Proliant  of  Senlis,  as  well  and  Syrian  queens.  I.  A  daughter  of  Lagus  by 
as  by  a  still  larger  number  of  the  inferior  Antigone,  was  originally  the  wife  of  Philip,  an 
clergy  and  students.  It  seems  also  that  Philip  obscure  Macedonian,  but  going  to  Egypt  in  the 
the  Fair,  king  of  France,  countenanced  him  for  train  of  Eurydice,  the  bride  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
a  time,  from  political  reasons,  as  the  learned  that  monarch  became  enamored  of  her,  and  nl- 
Gfrorer  labors  to  prove.  These  bishops  aban-  timately  married  her.  Berenice  was  the  mother 
donod  him,  however,  at  a  later  period,  and  all  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  possessed  such  a 
political  countenance  was  withdrawn  from  him,  hold  on  her  husband  s  affections,  that  she  pre- 
ao  that  he  failed  in  establishing  a  numerous  and  vailed  on  him  to  leave  the  kingdom  to  her  own 
permanent  party.  The  opinion  of  Berengarius,  son,  rather  than  to  his  issue  by  Eurydice.  She 
together  with  that  of  John  Scotus  Erigena,  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  wisest  and  most 
whom  ho  professed  to  follow,  was  first  con-  virtuous  of  the  queens  of  Ptolemy.  After  her 
demned  by  a  council  at  Rome.  A  public  dis-  death,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  decreed  her  divine 
pute  which  he  held  with  2  monks  of  Bec^  be-  honors,  and  the  poet  Theocritus  sang  of  her 
fore  William  of  Normandy,  ended  also  in  an  beauty,  her  goodness,  and  her  apotheosis.  IL 
unfavorable  manner  for  him.  Soon  after  (1050),  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  married 
2  synods  were  held,  the  first  at  VerceUi,  tho  to  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria.  By  hia 
second  at  Paris,  to  both  of  which  he  was  invited,  treaty  with  Philadelphus,  249  B.  C,  Antiochna 
and  where,  on  his  failing  to  appear,  his  doctrine  was  bound  to  put  away  Laodice,  and  to  esponae 
was  condemned.  In  1054,  a  synod  was  held  at  in  her  stead  the  Egyptian  princess.  That 
Tours,  by  the  papal  legate,  Hildebrand  (ofter-  monarch  very  reluctantly  fulfilled  this  condJ» 
ward  Gregory  VU.),  where  Berengarius  re-  tion ;  but  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
tracted  his  doctrine,  and  signed  the  formula  of  Philadelphus,  he  hastened  to  repudiate  Ber^ 
faith  presented  to  him,  without  any  attempt  to  nice  and  to  restore  to  her  rights  her  ininred 
defend  himself.  As  he  continued,  however,  to  rival.  Tho  indignant  Laodice  was  not,  how- 
teach  and  propagate  his  doctrine,  it  was  con-  ever,  appeased  by  this  act  of  justice,  and  aoon 
demned  again  by  Victor  IL,  in  1055,  by  Nicho-  after  caused  Antiochus  to  be  poisoned.  Bera* 
las  II.,  and  a  synod  of  113  bishops  at  Rome,  in  nico  now  fled  to  Daphne  with  her  infimtsoo; 
1059,  where  Berengarius  made  a  new  rctrac-  but  the  partisans  of  Laodice  pursued  htf 
tion,  by  the  French  synods  of  Angers,  Rouen,  thither,  and  having  taken  the  city,  murdered 
St.  Maixent,  and  Poitiers,  between  1062  and  herself  her  child,  and  all  her  Egyptian  attend- 
1076 ;  by  2  synods  at  Rome  in  1078  and  1079,  ants.  III.  Daughter  of  Magna,  king  of  Ojt^ 
and  finallv  by  the  synod  of  Bordeaux  in  1080.  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  Magas  dica 
At  these  last  3  synods,  Berengarius  renewed  his  however,  before  the  nuptial  ceremonies  oomd 
recantation  in  tlie  most  precise  language,  but  take  place,  and  his  queen  AnsinoS,  who  waa 
after  each  one,  except  tho  last,  continued  to  averse  to  the  marriage,  oflfered  her  daughter 
teach  his  doctrine  as  before.  After  the  last  re-  and  her  kingdom  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Demetn- 
cantation,  he  certainly  abstained  from  attacking  ns  Poliorcetes.  Demetrius  immediately  accept* 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church,  and  ho  is  ed  the  oflTer,  and  embarked  for  Cyrene,  but  no 
add  to  have  died  in  her  faith  and  communion,  sooner  did  he  arrive  than  Arsinoo  and  himsBu 
as  related  by  William  of  Malmesbury.  The  re-  became  mutually  enamored  of  each  oth^ 
mains  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  col-  This  so  enraged  Berenice  that  she  *PP***^.j; 
lections  of  D'Achery  and  Martenne,  and  in  a  the  people,  a  party  of  whom  rushed  into  tne 
more  recent  publication  by  Yischer  (Berlin,  palace  and  murdered  Demetrius  in  the  veiT 
1884).  arms  of  the  queen.  After  the  consummation  « 
BERENICE.  I.  A  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  Red  this  tragedy,  Berenice  proceeded  to  Egyp'^ 
sea,  whence  aroad,  258  miles  in  length,  extended  became  the  spouse  of  Euergetes.  .^^^|j!^ 
across  the  desert  to  Coptos,  on  the  Nile.  This  monarch  was  setting  out  on  his  ^^"^  ?^^ 
road  was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  the  second  tion,  she  cut  off  her  ebon  tresses,  and  ^^**^ 
Ptolemy.  Berenice  was  one  of  the  principal  them  in  the  temple  of  the  Zephyrian  Venus  i 
centres  by  which  the  trade  of  Egypt,  under  the  her  husband's  safe  return.  Before  long,  wj 
Haoedonian  dynasty,  and  that  of  the  Romans  hair  mysteriously  disappeared,  whereon  a  ooon- 
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ly  Samian  ezdnmed,  that  it  bad  been  tranala^  BERESFOBD,  Jahbs,  an  English  anthor, 

ted  to  the  akie8»  and  metamorphosed  into  a  born  at  TJpharo,  in  Hampshire,  17$4,  died  Sept 

constellation.    This  idea  was  taken  np  by  some  1840.  He  was  educated  at  the  charter-house  and 

eonrtiy  astronomer  of  the  age,  who,  m  oompli*  at  Merton  college,  Oxford.    Having  received 

ment  to  the  qneen,  gave  we  name  of  Coma  holy  orders,  he  was  appointed  to  the  valuable 

JBereniea  to  the  duster  of  stars  at  the  tail  of  rectory  of  Eibworth,  LeicesterBhire.    He  wrote 

the  Lion«    Berenice  was  assassinated  in  221  sevend  separate  works  on  various  subjects,  be- 

6.  C^  by  order  of  her  son,  Ptolemy  Philopator.  side  some  excellent  papers  in  the  ^  Looker-on," 

IV.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lathyros,  ascended  a  periodical  of  considerable  interest,  published 

the  throne  of  Egypt  on  the  death  of  her  m  l792-'3.    The  work  which  obtained  for  him 

father.    She  married  Alexander  Jl^  the  grand-  great  and  permanent  celebrity  was  the  well- 

son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  whom  the  dictator  known  humorous  prose  satire.  ^^The  Miseries 

Sylla  had  nominated  king,  but  19  days  after  of  Human  life,"  in  2  vols.    This  has  been  re- 

her  marriage  she  was  mmdered  by  her  cruel  peatedly  reprinted;  it  has  even  been  drama* 

husband,  whom  the  indignant  people  almost  tized,  and  nnmerous  imitations  of  it  have  ap- 

immediately  sacrificed.    V.  Daughter  of  Ptol-  peered. 

eroy  Auletei,  and  eldest  sister  of  the  celebrated  BERESFOBD,  Jambs,  late  surgeon  to  theBrit* 

Cleopatra,  was  proclaimed  queen  by  the  Alex-  ish  forces,  bom  in  the  island  of  Barbados,  Jan.  8, 

andrmns  after  the  expulsion  of  her  father,  68  1788.  diea  at  Hartford,  Oonn.,  March  4,  1848. 

B.  C.    Her  first  husband  was  Seleuous  Qybio*  His  nunily  was  one  of  the  highest  respectability 

sacte?,  brother  of  Antioohua  Adaticus,  long  in  the  island,  and  an  English  branch  of  the  Irish 

of  Syria;   but  his  avarice  and  meanness  so  house  of  that  name.    Dr.  Beresford  received  his 

disgusted  Berenice  that  she  had  him  killed,  and  medical  and  surgical  education  in  London,  under 

espoused  Archelaus,  king  of  Gomana  in  Oappa*  Sir  AsUey  Oooper,  and  in  1804,  soon  after  re- 

docia.    In  6  months,  however,  Auletes  was  re-  oeiving  his  diploma,  entered  the  medical  service 

stor A  to  his  throne  by  the  Romans,  and  Bere-  of  the  British  army,  in  which  he  passed  through 

nice  and  her  consort  were  slain  in  baitie.    YL  the  various  grades  of  professional  rank  to  that 

Daughter  of  Oostobarus  and  Salome,  sister  of  of  stf^  surgeon,  whidi  he  received  in  1815. 

Herod  the  Great,  was  e^Krased  to  her  cousin,  His  whole  term  of  service  was  one  of  constant 

Aristobulns,  who,  not  treating  his  wife  with  and  arduous  duty,  and  he  was  in  every  engage- 

sofficienc  deference,  was  put  to  death  in  the  ment  in  the  West  Indies  which  took  place  dur« 

year  6  B.  0.    Berenice  was  next  married  to  ing  that  period;  he  was  wounded  at  the  last 

IheudioD,   maternal  undo  to  Antipater,  the  capture  of  Guadeloupe,  while  in  dischargo  of 

Mest  son  of  Herod.   She  appears  to  nave  been  his  professional  duties  to  his  corps,  the  royal 

igain  a  widow  when  she  went  with  her  moth-  York  rangers.    In  1817,  at  his  own  earnest  re* 

^r  to  Rome,  where  she  died.    YII.  The  eldest  quest,  he  was  put  on  the  half-pay  list,  and  im- 

laughter  of  Agrippa  L,  married  to  her  uncle,  mediately  entered   on   an   extendve  private 

[lerod,  king  of  Chaloia,  by  whom  she  became  practice  in  Berbice,  S.  America.     Here   he 

he  mother  of  2  sons.    After  the  death  of  Her-  remained   at  the   head  of  his  profession  till 

>d,  A.  D.  48,  she  repaired  to  the  court  of  her  1888,  when,  resigning  all  connection  with  tiie 

>rother,  Agrippa  IL,  and  became  his  mistress,  army,  he  removed  to  the  United  States,  and 

!^ext  she  was  married  to  Polemon,  long  of  OUi-  settied  in  Hartford,  where  his  eminent  abil- 

:ia,  but  soon  abandoned  him  and  returned  to  ities  soon  gave  him  a  large  and  valuable  prac- 

Igrippa.    In  A.  D.  62,  she  was  with  her  brother  tice,  to  which  lus  fine  social  qualities  great* 

kt  CsBsarea,  when  the  apostie  Paul  pleaded  his  ly  contributed.    Though  maintaining  the  first 

iBiose  before  him.    In  A.  D.  65,  whue  at  Jem-  rank  in   his  profession,  Dr.  Beresford*s  life 

lalem,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  she  haxarded  her  was  too  fully  occupied  to  afford  leisure  for 

Lfo  by  interceding  with  the  sanguinary  Floras,  recording  the   results   of    his   large   experi- 

br  her  oppressed  countrymen,  the  Jews.    At  a  ence. 

labseqaent  period,  she  labored  to  dissuade  her  BERESFORD,    Wiluam    Oabb,    viscount, 

lation  from  that  great  rebellion  which  was  British  genend,  bom  in  Ireland,  Oct  2, 1768, 

attended  with  such  calamitous  results;    but  died  in  Kent,  Jan.  8,  1854.    The  illegitimate 

Inding  her  efforts  vain,  ahe  went  over  to  the  son  of  George,  1st  marquis  of  Waterford,  he  en* 

Conians  with  Agrippa,  and  thus  escaped  the  tered  the  army  at  the  age  d  16,  and  served  in 

uin  in  which  the  rebels  were  involved.    The  Nova  Scotia  until  1790.    During  this  period, 

lost  illustrious  of  the  Romans  were  not  proof  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes  from  an  accidental  shot 

^iust  her  arts  and  attractions.    Her  munifi*  by  a  brother  officer.   He  served  at  Toulon,  Cor- 

tjQce  gained  her  the  friendship  of  Vespasian:  sica,  the  West  Indies  (under  Abercromby),  the 

or  beauty  and  fascinating  manners  won  the  East  Indies,  and  Egypt,  under  Baird.    On  his 

eart  of  Titus.    Nor  waa  the  affection  of  the  return,  in  1800,  he  was  made  colonel  by  brevet 

[iter  for  Berenice  a  passing  feeling.    After  the  He  subsequenUy  was  employed  in  Ireland,  at 

i3^tmction  of  Jemsalem,  ahe  accompanied  the  the  conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 

>iiqueror  to  Rome,  where  his  connection  with  (as  brigadier-general)  against  Buenos  Ayres,. 

^  continued  until  the  murmurs  of  the  Romans  in  1806,  where  he  was  compelled  to  surrender, 

>rn polled  him  to  dismiss  her.    She  then  re*  but  finally  escaped.     In  1807  he  commanded 

inxed  to  Jud^a,  where  she  died«  the  fbroes  which  captured  Madeira,  and  waa 
VOL,  in. — 11 
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made  governor  of  that  island.    In  1808  he  be-  village  of  its  own  name,  a  short  distance  Le- 

carne  ra^or-general,  and,  having  arrived  in  For-  low  the  town  of  Borissov,  it  flows  through 

tngal  with  the  English  forces,  was  intrusted  open  morasses  and  swampy  meadows;  below 

with  the  whole  organization  of  the  Portuguese  that  place  its  banks,  still  deep  and  miry,  are 

army,  including  the  militia.  He  was  one  of  the  encumbered  with  forests.    In  its  upward  march 

commissioners  for  adjusting  the  terms  of  the  the  army  did  not  come  upon  this  river ;  for, 

celebrated  convention  of  Cintra ;  was  present  having  entered  the   Russian  territory  by  the 

during  the  retreat  on,  and  battle  of  Corunna,  passage  of  the  Niemen  at  the  town  of  Kovno, 

where  he  covered  the  embarkation  of  Sir  John  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Yiloa  with  that 

Moore's  troop ;  and,  in  March,  1809,  was  ap-  river,  June  24, 1812,  numbering  200,000  men, 

pointed  marshal  and  generalissimo  of  the  Portu-  including  40,000  horse,  of  whom  12,000  were 

guese  army,  soon  raised  by  him  into  an  excel-  cuirassiers,  it  marched  direct  on  Yilna ;  which 

lent  force,  whether  of  attack  or  defence.    He  was  evacuated  by  the  Russians  and  occupied 

fought  all  through  the  Peninsular  war,  until  its  by  Napoleon  on  June  28.    The  object  of  this 

dose  in  1814,  vigorously  supporting  Welling-  march  was  to  fall  directly  on  the  great  in* 

ton.    On  the  only  considerable  occasion,  how-  trenched  camp  of  the  Russians,  centraUy  sita- 

cver,  when  he  held  the  chief  command,  at  Uie  ated  at  Drissa,  on  the  confluence  of  a  stream 

battle  of  Albuera,  in  1811,  he  displayed  very  of  the  same  name  with  the  Dwina,  which  lies 

poor  generalship,  and  the  day  would  have  been  N.  £.  of  Vilna,  at  a  distance  of  about  150  miles, 

lost  but  for  the  act  of  a  subaltern  in  diso-  the  route  between  the  two  places  running  to 

bedienco  of  his  orders.    He  took  part  in  the  the  northward  of  the  soorces  of  the  Beresioa. 

victories   of  Salamanca,    Yittoria,    Bayonne,  The  Russians,  however,  having  fallen  back,  in 

Orthes,  and  Toulouse.    For  these  services  he  accordance  with  a  preconcerted  plan,  upon  Vi- 

was  created  a  £eldrmarshal  of  Portugal,  duke  tepsk,  in  the  line  of  their  retreat  to  Moscow, 

of  Elvos,  and  marquis  of  Santo  Gampo.     In  of  which  movement  Napoleon  was  informed  at 

1810  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  Gloubokoje,  directly  north  and  about  80  friles 

for  the  county  of  Waterford  (he  never  took  distant  from  the  head- waters  of  the  Beresina, 

his  scat),  and,  in  1814,  was  created  Baron  the  French  army  marched,  in  pursuit  of  the 

Beresford    of  Albuera  and    Dungannon ;    in  enemy,  due  west  upon  Vitepsk,  thus  turning 

1823  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  vis-  the  river,  which  they  were  destined  to  cross  a 

count     In  1814   he  went  on   a    diplomatic  few  months  later  under  such  altered  circum- 

mission  to  Brazil,  where,  in  1817,  he  repress-  stances,  and  leaving  its  waters  entirely  to  the 

ed  a  conspiracy.    On  his  return,  he  succes-  right  of  their  advance.    On  Sept.  6  was  fought 

sively  became  lieutenant-general  of   the  ord-  the  desperate  battle  of  Borodino,  at  the  close 

nance,  general  of  the  army,  and  (from  1828  to  of  which  the  French  had  not  enough  ammnni- 

1830)  master-general  of  the  ordnance.    Hav-  tion  on  hand  to  fight  another  general  battle; 

ing  assisted  Don  Miguel,  la  1828,  he  was  de-  on  the  14th  of  that  month.  Napoleon  entered 

prived  of  his  baton  as  field- marshal  of  Portu-  Moscow,  in    triumph,  only  to  see  the  greater 

gal.  In  politics,  he  was  actively,  though  silent-  part  of  the    city  reduced    to  ashes,  by  the 

ly,   a  decided  tory.     His  military  efficiency  fires  kindled   by  the  hands  of  the  Russians 

chiefly  consisted  in  his  successful  reorganization  themselves,  between  the  15  th  and  19tb,  when 

of  the  Portuguese  troops,  whom,  by  great  skill  the  act  of  self-devotion  was  complete,  and  the 

and  unwearied  exertions,  he  finally  rendered  army  of  the  invader  already  doomed  to  destnie- 

snfficiently  firm  and  well  disciplined  to  cope  tion.    On  the  morning  of  Oct,  10,  exactly  one 

even  with  the  French.    In  1832  he  married  his  month  after  the  voluntary  destruction  of  the 

cousin,  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  archbishop  of  capital  of  old  Russia,  and  6  days  after  the  first 

Tuam,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Hope,  the  mil-  fall  of  snow — which,  it  may  be  well  to  observe 

lionaire  banker,  and  author  of  '^  Anastasius.^^  here,  was  not  extraordinarily  early,  any  mora 

He  left  no  children,  and  the  title  became  extinct  than  it  was  the  true  cause  of  the  French  re- 

at  his  death.  treat,  as  orders  had  idready  been  issued,  and 

BERESINA,  or  Bebezika,  a  river  of  Rossian  partially  acted  upon,  for  the  retreat  of  the  bos* 

Poland,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  on  its  banks,  pitals,  magazines,  and  parks  of  artillery,  previ- 

and  for  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  grand  ous  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  snow-flake^ 

army  of   Napoleon  L,  after  the  burning  of  Napoleon  evacuated  Moscow,  and  the  most  dis- 

Moscow.    The  Beresina  has  its  sources  in  sev-  astrous  retreat  which  all  history  has  recorded 

eral  small  lakes,  a  httle  to  the  north  of  the  was  begun  by  tlie  great  captain,  ^*  who,  then  for 

town  of  Dockszyce,  in  lat  55*"  10'  K,  long.  27*  the  first  time  in  his  life,  retired  in  the  opea 

20'  £.    It  has  a  course  of  about  230  miles,  in  field  from  an  enemy.'*    Strategetical  reasons 

a  direct  line,  without  allowance  for  the  sinuos-  of  sufficient  weight  compelled  Napoleon  to  re- 

ities  of  the  current,  which  are  very  great  and  treat  on  Smolensk,  by  the  wasted  and  mined 

continuous,  owing  to  the  level  nature  of  the  line  of  Mozhaisk,  instead  of  by  tliat  of  Kalooga 

country  through  which  it  flows,  principally  due  and  Medynsk,  which,  not  having  suffered  by  the 

■outhward,  with  an  inclination  to  the  eastward  transit  of  the  contending  armies,  would  Itare 

in  its  lower  waters,  which  fall  by  2  mouths  afforded  partial  suppUea  for  his  troops,  wliich 

into  the  Dnieper  at  Rezhitza.    For  the  first  were  from  this  moment  utterly  destitute  of 

hundred  miles  of  its  course,  nntil  it  reaches  a  magazines  and  portable  soppliesw    The  end  of 
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he  Knnitfia,  in  their  nntiinifll  tftctioB  and  lonff  masies  of  floating  ioe,  it  seemed,  at  least,  qnes- 
■etreat  on  Moscow,  as  well  as  in  the  wonderfal  tionable  how  Kapoleon  oonid  hope  to  make  his 
ict  of  patriotism  which  destroyed  that  famous  way  across  its  flooded  and  encumbered  waters, 
ity,  now  appeared  to  be  folly  gained.  While  On  the  following  morning  the  whole  force  of 
he  French  were  in  rapid  and  disorderly  re-  the  grand  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  heights 
rcat,  famishing  with  hunger,  perishing  with  of  Borissoy,  determined  to  effect  their  passage 
old,  and  unable  to  snatch  a  moment's  precari-  at  that  point;  but  so  skilfully  did  Kapoleon  con- 
as  sleep  among  the  whelming  snow-drifts,  trive  to  mask  his  intentions,  and  to  lead  the 
without  the  certainty  of  being  aroused  by  the  enemy  to  believe  that  his  real  operations  were 
iild  yell  and  the  avenging  lanoes  of  the  close-  directed  ou^the lower  Beresina,  that  Tchichagoff 
arsuing  Ccesacks,  from  every  quarter  of  the  remained  inactive,  and  Tchaplita,  who  com- 
aipire,  from  the  very  opposite  extremities  of  manded  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  ez- 
^arope,  the  Russian  armies  were  closing  in  to  actly  in  the  teeth  of  the  vanguard  as  they 
he  front,  in  order  to  intercept  what  was  now  should  cross  over,  was  ordered  down  to  resist 
Itnost  a  hopeless  and  despairing  flight  of  a  dis-  the  &lse  attack  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
r^anized  host — and  would  have  been  so  alto-  In  the  mean  time,  the  western  bank  being  thus 
:cch€r,  but  for  the  steady  resolution  with  cleared  for  a  while,  the  French  sappers  rushed 
vliich  the  veterans  of  a  hundred  victories  into  the  river  shoulder  deep  to  establish  the 
tood  to  their  arms,  and  resumed  both  the  sem-  bridges;  Oorbineau,  with  his  cavalry,  swam 
>1ance  and  the  spirit  of  an  army,  whenever  across  the  stream,  and  drove  back  the  Kussian 
ho  Russian  trumpets  announced  an  attack  on  detachments  which  were  collecting  on  the  fur- 
heir  decimated  columns.  Already  it  was  pre-  ther  side;  and  before  Tohaplita  returned  from 
licted  in  the  capitals  of  his  enemies — and  that  his  fruitiess  excursion,  the  French  vanguard 
kvas  in  every  capital  of  Europe,  unless  it  were  was  so  firmly  established  on  the  left  bank  of 
hac  of  little  Saxony — that  the  great  conquer^  the  river,  that  there  was  no  longer  a  hope  to 
>r'9  career  of  conquest  was  already  run,  and  dislodge  it,  A  second  bridge  was  erected,  and 
hat  no  choice  was  left  to  him,  but  that  of  a  Ondinot's  corps  being  puuied  across  witn  50 
:r»ve  or  a  prison,  for  himself  and  for  the  rem-  pieces  of  artiUery,  drove  back  the  Russians  to 
lant  of  his  innumerable  armies,  in  the  sacred  the  thickets  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  and 
dii  of  Russia.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  the  extra-  thus  secured  the  important  defiles  leading  to 
rdinary  genius  oi  the  man,  the  zeal  and  do-  Zembin,  and  the  line  of  t&e  retreat  of  the  army, 
otion  with  which  he  knew  how  to  inspire  his  Ifeanwhile,  however,  Tchichagoff,  learning 
eti  tenants,  and  the  indomitable  courage  of  his  what  was  in  progress,  marched  at  once  to  the 
•terans,  carried  him  through ;  and  he  was  en-  aid  of  Tchaplitz,  and  established  a  bridge  of 
^leil  to  burst  asunder  the  toils,  and  escape,  pontoons  at  Borissov,  a  little  way  above  the 
riil,  when  the  army  arrived  at  Orsha,  whence  French  bridges  at  Studianka,  by  which  he  pass- 
:if  Mjloon  had,  at  first,  determined  to  force  his  ed  over,  reinforced  by  Termoloff  with  the  van 
ay  across  the  Oula  in  a  direct  line  on  Vilna,  of  Kutusoff*s  army,  in  order  to  assail  the  French 
s*  position  appeared  indeed  hopeless.  At  advanced  guard  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  river; 
ii«4  Juncture,  just  when  he  had  discovered  the  while  Wittgenstein,  commg  up  in  force,  and 
rniidable  obstacles  that  would  oppose  him  on  having  alreadjr  cut  off  Partonneanx,  witii  7,000 
,o  route  to  Vllna,  which  led  through  almost  men,  and  obhged  him  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
\|»onetrable  swamps  and  forests,  and  had  was  preparing  to  attack  Victor,  who  oommand- 
tkon  the  direct  road  on  the  Beresina  by  Bor-  ed  the  rear^guard  on  the  left-hand  bank,  and  to 
^ov,  he  received  information  that  he  was,  in  force  him  down  headlong  on  the  bridges  and  the 
.ct^  all  but  surrounded.  Minsk,  on  the  line  of  river.  On  the  night  of  Nov.  27,  the  Russian 
\di  intended  march,  from  Borissov  eastward,  eommanders  all  met,  and  concerted  measures 
as  taken;  the  bridge  of  Borissov  seized,  and  for  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  following  day, 
le  course  of  the  Beresina  defended  in  his  on  both  rides  of  the  river.  The  morning  of  the 
•ont  by  Tchichagoff  withdO,OOOmen;Wittgen-  28th  opened  by  a  spirited  Russian  attack  on 
ein  was  in  an  impregnable  position  on  his  Oudinot;  but  he  had  been  reinforced  byNey's 
ght ;  and,  on  his  left,  Kutusofl^  with  the  main  corps,  by  the  imperial  guard,  and  by  a  few 
iis^iian  army.  To  oppose  this  concentration  squadronsof  cuirassiers,  who  charged  with  such 
f  furces,  all  that  Napoleon  could  collect  was  impetuosity,  that  they  drove  all  before  them, 
3t  above  40,000  actual  combatants,  although,  ano,  although  the  battle  was  reestablished, 
>minally,  after  his  junction  with  Yictor^s,  gained  so  much  time  that  the  retreat  was  made 
udinot's,  and  I>ombroi&ky*s  corps,  he  num-  good,  and  the  guards  and  Davoust^s  corps 
*red  70,000  men,  with  a  powerful  artillery  of  defiled  off  safely  in  the  direction  of  Zembin, 
»0  guns.  On  the  morning  of  Nov.  28,  the  during  the  continuance  of  the  action,  which 
I  vanccd  guard  of  Tcbichagofi^  having  crossed  was  maintained  in  the  woods  between  Brill  and 
e  bridge  of  Borissov,  in  order  to  open  his  Staokhow,  with  incredible  fury,  until  midnight, 
.ininunications  with  Wittgenstein,  was  en-  It  was,  however,  on  Victor's  devoted  rear- 
nntered  by  Ondinot's  vanguard;  defeated  guard,  seriously  jeoparded  by  the  loss  of  Par- 
it  h  \os8,  and  driven  back  across  tiie  bridge,  tonneanx's  division,  that  fell  the  brunt  of  the 
tiii'h,  however,  it  had  the  presence  of  mind  storm.  After  a  fbarfnl  struggle  the  Russian  ad- 
destroy;  and,  tho  rii«r  oeing  filled  with  vanoed  artillery  establiahed  a  battery  of  12  guna 
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and  took  part  in  fhe  Poliih  var  of  1880 ;  after  became  the  victim  of  poison  which  was  in- 
which  he  remained  for  18  years  at  Warsaw  as  tended  for  her.  The  queen  not  only  shower- 
lioutenant-general,  ocoasionsdlj  eniployed  on  ed  favor  after  favor  upon  him,  but  also 
diplomatic  misBions  to  Berlin  and  Vienna.  In  treated  his  whole  family,  especially  a  little 
1S43  he  was  appointed  general  of  infiuitry  and  child  of  his,  with  the  greatest  generomty  and 
quartermaster-general  of  the  entire  Russian  kindness.  All  these  circumstances  were  used 
army,  and  removed  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  by^  her  enemies  as  so  manv  indications  of  her 
occupied,  at  the  same  time,  the  poet  of  chief  criminally,  and  during  the  trial  one  of  the 
adjutant  of  the  czar,  and  continued  to  act  from  Italian  witnesses,  Teodore  Mi^occhi,  excited 
time  to  time  as  diplomatist  in  Germany.  After  special  indignation  by  his  admitting  every  fact 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolutions  of  1848  and  on&vorable  to  the  queen,  and  by  answering 
1849«  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Austria,  and  every  question  which  might  tell  in  her  favor 
when  the  eastern  war  broke  out  he  was  put  in  vith  Nbn  mi  rieordo.  Bergami,  who  was  at 
command  of  Revel  and  Esthonia,  and  subse-  Pesaroduringthe  trial,  exclaimed,  when  he  was 
(juently  of  Finland.  In  1849  the  title  of  count  apprised  of  her  acquittal,  but  at  the  same  time 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  emperor  Fran-  of  her  death,  that  she  had  been  poisoned,  and 
CIS  Joseoh  of  Austria,  and  on  Sept.  3, 1856,  he  never  could  oe  convinced  to  the  contrary.  To 
was  made  a  Russian  count  by  Alexander  IL  the  last  he  ever  spoke  of  the  queen  with  the  great- 
BERG,  Jbnb  OflBisnAN,  a  Norwegian  Judge  est  reverence  and  affection,  and  his  deportment 
and  statesman,  bom  Sept  23, 1776,  whose  name  before  and  after  her  death  led  to  the  conclusion 
U  connected  with  the  principal  events  in  Nor-  that  he  looked  upon  her  rather  as  a  benefactress 
way  for  almost  the  last  century,  and  who  took  than  a  mistress.  However,  wherever  he  went 
a  conspicuous  parL  in  1816-^7,  in  the  separa-  he  became  the  observed  of  all  observers.  Dur- 
tiun  of  Norway  from  Denmark.  He  was  a  ing  his  occasional  excursions  to  Paris  his  apart- 
member  of  the  Norwegian  bank  administra-  ments  were  crowded  with  visitors,  consisting 
tion  in  1885,  and  delegate  from  the  ci^  of  principally  of  ladies,  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
C'hristiania  in  1837.  He  also  distinguished  having  been  friends  of  Queen  Oaroline,  grati- 
biniself  in  the  sphere  of  Norwegian  archsDol*  fied  their  curiosity  and  obtained  an  interview 
O'jy  by  his  contributions  on  the  subject  to  the  with  the  portly  courier.  When  at  home  he 
Ni>rwegian  press.  Uved  in  great  splendor ;  in  the  capitals  of  Italy, 
BERG AIXA,  a  town  of  AsiaUo  Turkey,  50  or  Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  he  was  a  lion,  and  the 
no  railed  N.  N.  £.  of  Smyrna,  and  famous  for  the  houses  of  *Hhe  best  &milies"  were  open  to 
ruiiH  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pergamus,  on  the  him.  The  only  persons  who  were  the  losers 
5ite  of  which  the  modem  town  is  built.  The  by  the  death  of  tne  queen  were  his  servants, 
remains  of  several  temples,  of  a  pryteneum,  many  of  whom  had  been  employed  by  that  lady, 
xyraDasium,  amphitheatre,  and  other  public  who  was  always  kind  and  considerate  to  all, 
[I'aildin^  bear  witness  to  the  magnificence  of  while  Bergami  lived  with  a  person  of  obscure 
the  ancient  city.  Many  of  the  buildinffs  of  the  birth,  who  was  formerly  a  servant-girl,  who 
!own  are  constructed  on  the  sites  of  ancient  had  the  superintendence  of  his  house,  and 
nVifico^  find  one  of  the  mosques  was.  probably,  tyrannized  over  those  below  her  as  much  as  she 
[Q  former  times,  a  Christian  churcL  la.  the  could.  At  the  time  of  the  trial  many  different 
graveyard,  also,  are  many  interesting  memorials  stetemente  about  Bergami's  character  were  cir- 
L>f  antiquity.  Pop.  about  10,000.  culated  in  the  house  A  lords,  but  however  cou- 
rt KitU^V3II,  BAnoLOioao.  The  celebrated  tradictoiy  in  many  other  respects,  they  all 
trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  wifeof  Qeorge  IV.  of  agreed  in  this  one  fact^  that  he  was  as  in- 
Kiiirland,  was  principally  founded  upon  a  offensive  as  he  was  good-looking  a  person,  who 
(hurpro  of  adulterous  intercourse  with  Bergami,  probably  would  never  have  been  heard  of  be* 
who,  in  1814,  upon  recommendation  of  the  yond  the  precincto  of  Italian  barracks  if  it  had 
riian|uis  Ghislieri,  in  whose  and  Gen.  Pino^s  not  been  for  his  relation  with  Queen  Caroline, 
previous  employment  he  bad  been,  was  at-  and  for  the  peculiar  construction  which  was 
tachod  to  her  household  as  courier,  and  subse-  put  upon  it  by  her  enemies  at  the  trial  His 
'lucntly  promoted  in  Italy  to  the  rank  of  name  in  England  was,  by  a  curious  mistake, 
!)aron,  chamberlain,  and  master  of  the  horse,  spelt  with  a  P. 

Uerpami,  who  had  fought  his  way  up  in  the  BERGAMO,    a   province   of  the  Austrian 

[talion  army  from  a  common  soldier  to  the  rank  kinodom  of  Lombardy,  pop.  840,000,  bounded 

)f  quarter-master,  belonged  to  a  respecteble  N.  by  the  delegation  of  Valtelino,  R  by  those 

irnily,  and  the   marquis  Gluslieri  described  of  Tyrol  and  Brescia,  S.  by  Cremona,  Lodi,  and 

lim  to  the  queen  as  a  person  of  character  and  Crema,  and  W.  by  Milan  and  Como.    It  is 

attainments  superior  to  his  condition,  and  be*  divided  into  18  districts,  and  these  into  872 

;poke  for  him  a  kind  treatment     This,  and  communesorparishes,  contains  1  city,  22  market- 

iie    personal  advantages    of    Bergami,    who  towns,    and  888  villages.     The  north,   lying 

vas  singularly  good-looking,  combining  ath-  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  RhsBtian  Alps,  is 

etio  strength  and  stature  with  almost  femi-  very  mountainous,  and   covered  with  wood, 

lino  beauty,  naturally  disposed  the  queen  in  but  in  the   south  are   rich   meadow   lands, 

lis  favor.    Moreover,  he  was  full  of  loyalty  The   rearing  of  silk- worms  is  the   principal 

iiul    devotion,  and   on   one  occasion  neariy  branch  of  industry,  but  there  are  also  wooUea 
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manufactures.      The    Bergamasks   speak  the  blache  and  Goezman ;  both  mixed  politics  with 

worst  dialect  of  Italy,  and  are  notorious  for  their  pleadings,  and  while  thus  courting  public 

their  cunning  and  the  drollery  of  their  man-  opinion,  augmented  that  growing  dissatisfaction 

ners. — ^The  capital  of  this  proyiuce,  also  named  with  existing  institutions  which  prepared  tlie 

Bergamo,  population    88,000,  is  built  in  the  way  for  the  revolution.    In  1789  he  was  elected 

form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  side  of  a  deputy  to  the  states-general  by  the  tier»4tat  of 

rocky  hill,  with  fortifications  constructed  by  Lyons.    lie  soon,  however,  became  diasatisfied 

the    most  eminent    architects    of   the    16th  with  the  revolution,  and  retired  to  private  life. 

century,  15  churches,  12  monasteries,  10  nun-  He  was  arrested  in  1794,  but  the  9th  Thermidor 

neries,   4   hospitals,   6    orphan-houses,   a  ly-  saved  him  from  the  guillotine.    He  wrote  on 

ceum,  a  school  of  painting  and  architecture,  a  various  political  and  philosophical  subjects,  but 

musical  academy,  which  produced   Donizetti,  only  his  Memoirea  against  Beaumarchais  ure 

and  a  seminary  with  a  library  of  about  50,00p  now  remembei*ed. 

voiumes.     Its   most   remarkable   building  is        BEKGEN,  a  north-eastern  county  of  New 

the  Fiera,  containing  600  booths,  in  which  a  Jersey,  bordering  on  New  York,  and  having  an 

great  annual  fair  is  held  in  August,  the  value  area  of  about  350  sq.  miles.    It  is  bounded  on 

of  the  goods  disposed  of  sometimes  exceeding  the  E.  by  the  Hudson  river,  on  the  W.  bank  of 

$5,000,000,  i  of  which  consists  of  silks.    The  which,  witliin  the  limits  of  this  county,  are  the 

publio  square  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Tor-  "  palisades,^'   a  remarkable  range  of  trap-rock 

quato  Tasso,  whose  father,  Bernardo,  was  a  na-  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  river  to  a  height 

tive  of   the  town.    Bergamo  was  known  to  of  nearly  500  feet.  It  is  intersected  by  Ramapo, 

the   Romans,  and  was  taken  successively  by  Hackensack,  and  Saddle  rivers,  which  afford  val- 

Attila,   the  Lombards,  and  Charlemagne.    In  uable  water  power.    The  surface  of  the  county 

the    12th    century,    it    suffered   much    from  is  uneven,  and  in  the  western  part  mountmnous. 

the  quarrels  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghi-  The  soil,  particularly  near  the  rivers,  is  produe- 

bellines,    and   it   fell  under  the  dominion  of  tive,  and  in    1850  yielded  150,709  bushels  of 

Venice  in  1428.    In  1509  it   was  conquered  corn,  57, G86  of  oats,  166,368  of  potatoes,  16,582 

by  Louis  Xn.  of  France,  but  retaken  by  the  tons  of  hay,  and  828,759  pounds  of  butler. 

Venetians,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  until  There  were  in  operation  during  the  same  year, 

1796,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  1  manufactory  of  printed  calicoes,  4  cotton,  1 

French.    In  1814  it  was  incorporated  into  the  woollen,  15  flour,  3  paper,  an»l  15  saw-niilb. 

Lombard- Venetian  kingdom,  under  the  sway  of  The  public  schools    contained    2,725    pupils. 

Austria,  under  which  it  reluctantly  remains.  Limestone  and  magnetic  iron  ore  are  the  chief 

BERGAMOT,  a  kind  of  green-colored  citron  minerals.    The  county  was  organized  in  1710, 

or  small  orange,  of  flne  flavor  and  taste,  of  round  and  has  since  been   much   diminished  by  the 

form ;  the  fruit  of  the  citrus  margaritia  {limet-  formation  of  Passaic  and  Hudson  counties.  Fop. 

ta  of  Risso  and  De  OandoUe).    The  rind  fur-  in  1855,  17,774.     Capital,  Ilackensack. 
nishes  by  distillation  an  essence  or  oil  which  is        BERGEN,  or  Bergen's-Stift,  a  province  and 

much  used  in  perfumery,  and  to  some  extent  in  diocese  in  southern  Norway,  consisting  of  the 

medicine.     The  bcrgamot  tree  is  a  native  of  amter   or    bailiwicks    of   Kordre   oxASdndn 

the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  particularly  abun-  (north  and  south)  BergenhuuB^  and  a  part  of  the 

dant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nice.    To  obtain  ami  of  Ronisdal;  pop.  in  1855,  S.  Bergenhuus, 

2i  ounces  of  oil,  100  bergamots  are  consumed.  104,762;  N.  Bergenhuus,  81,496;  total  pop.  of 

This  oil  or  essence  has  a  very  agreeable,  sweet-  the  province,  195,000. — The  capital  is  Bergen, 

ish  odor,  and  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste.     Its  spe-  a  fortified    city   and  seaport;    pop.  in  1855, 

citic  gravity  is  0.885.     In  composition,  it  is  not  25,797;  built  on  a  peninsula,  at  the  head  of 

to  be  distinguished  from  oil  of  lemons.    Alco-  a  deep  inlet,  and    has  an  excellent  harbor; 

hoi  is  used  to  adulterate  it,  and  is  not  readily  lat.   60^   24'  N.,  long.  5°   18'  E.     The  town 

detected  when  added  only  to  the  extent  of  8  forms    an    amphitlieatre,    and   is   surrounded 

per   cent. — Also  the    name    of  a  variety  of  by  lofty  hills  on  the  land  side;  it  has  a  cathe- 

pears,  which,  like  the  citron-tree  of  the  same  dral,  churches,  hospitals,  a  tlieatre,  museum, 

name,   is  said  to  have  originated   in  Berga-  diocesan  college,  naval  academy,  charitable  in- 

mo,  in  Italy.    There  are  at  least  9  sub-varie-  stitutions,  and  5  publio  libraries.     It  is  tlio  seat 

ties  of  the  bergamot  pear,  all  of  which  are  of  a  court  of  secondary  jurisciiction,  of  one  of 

highly  esteemed. — ^Tho  word    is    used    again  the  8  treasuries  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  a  branch 

to  designate  a  coarse  quality  of  tapestry,  sup-  of  the  Norwegian  bank.     Tho  harbor  is  defend- 

posed    to  have   been    invented   at    the  same  ed  by  several  forts,  and  a  naval  squadron  is 

place  in  Italy  already  referred  to.  usually,  stationed  here,    Bergen  sends  4  reprc- 

BERGASSE,   Nioolas,   a    French    lawyer,  seutatives  to  the  storthing  or  legislature.    The 

born  in  1750,  at  Lyons,  died  May  28,  1832.  Ho  fisheries  form  the  most  important  interest  of 

became  conspicuous  at  Paris  in  the  case  of  the  place,  fleets  of  small  vessels  from  the  north 

Kommann  against  his  wife,  in  which  he  had  bringing  fish,  blubber,  roes,  «fec,,  in  summer,  to 

Beaumarchais  amon^  his  opponents.    His  me-  exchange  for  goods.    Its  exports  are  stock-tish, 

morials  in  favor  of  his  client  had  a  success  near-  lobsters,  herrings,  cod-oil,  horns,  fish-rocs,  skins 

ly  equal  to  tliat  won  several  years  before  by  iron,  timber,  and  rock-moss.    Bergen  was fonnu- 

the  witty  dramatist  in  his  struggle  against  La-  ed  in  the  11th  century,  and  for  a  long  time  was  a 
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member  of  the  Hwueatio  lesgae.    It  has  lost  ethnographical  works,  of  which  we  will  ena- 

mach  of  the  commercial  importance  wliioh  It  merate  only  2,  the  Atla$  wm  Anen^in  18  mapsi 

enjoyed  toward  the  dose  of  tne  16th  century.  and  the  Vdlker  de$  ErdMU. 

'  BERG£N-OP*ZOOM,  a  stronsiy  fortified  ma-  B£RQH£I£,  Nibolaas,  a   Dutch   painter, 

ritime  town  of  the  proTince  of  Nordi  Brabant,  born  at  Haarlem,  in  1624,  died  Feb.  18, 1683. 

in  Holland,  sitnAtea  on  the  river  Zoom,  near  its  His  fiither,  Peter  Klaas  van  Haarlem,  a  painter 

confluence  with  the  East  Scheldt,  17  miles  N.  of  still  life,  gave  him  his  first  instructions  in  the 

N.  W.  of  Antwerp;  pop.  7,000.  The  town  is  well  art,  after  which  he  studied  under  Van  Ooyen, 

built,  with  spacious  squares,  has  a  good  harbor,  Weeniz,  and  other  eminent  masters,  whose  in- 

2  arsenals,  earthenware  manufactories,  and  some  fluenoe  did  not  prevent  him  from  forming  a 

trade  in  anchovies.    Its  defences,  deemed  al«  style  of  his  own.    His  pictures  are  principally 

xno8t  impregnable,  are  the  thrf-d^cBuwe  of  the  nndscapea,  with  groups  of  figures  and  cattle, 

famous  Ooehom,  the  rival  of  Yauban.    It  was  and  are  remarkable  for  effective  composition, 

besieged  unsnccMfhlly  by  tiie  prince  of  Par-  harmonious  coloring,    and  admirable  atmos^ 

ma,  in  1588,  and  by  the  marquis  of  Spinola,  in  pheric  effects,  in  which  he  was  unsurpassed  by 

1622.    In    1747,  the   French,  under  Marshal  any  painter  of  his  time,  although  the  brothers 

I^OwendiU,  took  it  by  stratagem,  and  it  was  snr*  Both,  who  employed   similar  subjects,  were 

rendered    to   Qen.   Pichegm    in    1796.    Sir  formidable  rivals.    He  painted  rapidly,  but  his 

Thomas  Graham  attempted  to  carry  it  by  a  pictures  are  beautifully  fimshed,  and  command 

night  attack,  March  8,  1814,  but  was  repulsed  enormous  prices  at  the  present  day.    He  also 

with  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  his  force.  executed  a  number  of  admirable  engravinga 

BERQER AO,  SAvnnxN  Ctk ano  db,  a  French  and  etchings  with  a  nicety  of  finish  unusual  in  a 

writer  and  dnelUst,  born  in  1620,  in  P^rigord,  painter. 

died  at  Paris,  in  1665.    He  gained  a  brilliant  BERGHOLTZ,  or  Niw  Beroboltz,  a  village 

reputation  in  his  day,  by  his  readiness  to  fight  of  Wheatland  township,  Niagara  co.,  N.  x., 

a  duel,  of  which  he  passed  safely  through  sev-  about  15  miles  N.  of  Buffalo.    It  was  settled  in 

eral  hundred.    A  cough,  a  look,  a  tone  of  the  1846,  by  Lutheran  emigrants  from  the  Prussian 

voice,  a  gesture,  was  efficient  to  superindace  a  town  of  the  same  name.    Pop.  about  2,000. 

challenge  from  the  pugnacious  Bergerac.    As  BERGIER,  Kioolas  Stltbstbe,  a  French 

bis  nose  had  been  terribly  hacked  up  in  these  priest  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Darnay,  in  Lor- 

reneontres^  and  as  people  could  never  refrain  mine,  Dec.  81,  1718,  died  in  Paris,  April  9, 

from  smiling  at  sight  of  the  battered  and  man-  1790.    He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works, 

^led  feature,  Bergerac  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  filled  various 

parrol.    However,  the  sobering  influence  of  ecclesiastical  ofiSces.    He  began  life  as  the  cur6 

rears  turned  his  energies  into  a  new  channel —  of  a  little  viUage  of  Franche-Comt6,  and  was 

hat  of  philosophy,  which  he  studied  under  afterward  made  professor  of  theology,  superior 

jrossendi,  in  company  with  Molidre,  and  wrote  of  the  college  of  besan^on,  and  canon  of  the  ca- 

>lays,  from  which  later  writers  have  drawn  thedral  of  Paris.    He  was  member  of  the  acade- 

Tvithout  acknowledgment.  my  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres,  and  an  in- 

BEKGH  AUS,  Hsinbich  Karl  Wilhslm,  a  veterate  enemy  of  the  encyclop»dists. 
German  geographer,  bom  at  Cleves,  May  8,  BERGMAN,  Tobbbbn  Olof,  a  Swedish  chem- 
L7d7.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  ist  and  naturalist,  born  at  Catharineberg,  in 
>f  liberation  agmnst  the  French,  and  entered  West  G^tUand,  March  9, 1785,  died  at  Medevi, 
t'rance  with  the  allies,  which  gave  him  the  op-  July  8,  1784.  Intended  by  his  father  for  the 
portnnity  of  making  his  first  map,  which  was  law  or  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  the  nniver- 
A  France.  In  1816  he  became  geographical  sity  of  UpsaL  There  he  devoted  himself  with 
sn^ineer  in  the  war  department  of  the  Prussian  such  ardor  to  the  study,  not  only  of  the  Ian- 
ministry.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  professor  guages  but  especially  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
of  mathematics  to  the  Berlin  academy  of  arohi*  nral  history,  that  his  health  became  disordered, 
Lecture;  and  in  1836.  director  of  tbe  royal  and  he  was  obliged  to  retirefor  several  months 
ichool  of  geographical  art  in  Pottsdam.  The  from  the  university.  He  passed  the  interval 
irst  edition  of  his  ^^Physical  Atlas,"  in  90  maps,  in  the  study  of  botany  and  entomology,  and 
was  published  at  Gk>tha,  from  1888  to  1849 ;  a  was  now  permitted  by  his  parents  to  pursue  that 
iccond  edition  ha&  since  appeared.  The  1st  scientifio  career  which  accorded  with  his  tastes 
>art  depicts  the  meteorology  and  climatology  and  which  the  fame  of  linnsaus  rendered  attrac- 
>f  the  worid ;  the  2d,  its  hydrology  and  tive.  He  sent  to  Linn»us  several  insects  pre- 
aydrography;  the  dd,  its  geology;  Uie  4111^  vionsly  unknown  in  Sweden,  and  devised  a  new 
ts  magnetic  diversity;  5th,  the  geographical  method  for  their  classification  founded  upon  the 
iLstribntion  of  plants;  6th,  the  geographical  characteristics  of  the  larvsB.  His  first  p^)er,pub- 
listribntion  of  animals;  7th,  anthropology;  Ushed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Stock* 
all,  ethnography.  Prof.  Johnston,  of  E£n-  holm,  in  1756,  narrated  the  important  discovery 
mrgh,  has  made  this  great  work  of 'Berghaus  that  leeches  are  oviparous,  and  that  the  sul^ 
ho  basis  of  his  **•  Physical  Atlas."  He  brought  stance  called  eoeeus  aqwUieu$  was  the  ovum  of  a 
>xkt  a  German  edition  of  George  Oatlin's  origi-  species  of  leeeh  contaming  several  of  the  young 
lal  work,  *^  North  American  Indian  Portfolio^"  animals.  Linnnns  vrrote  upon  the  memoir  as 
md  an  immense  rariety  of  geographical  and  he  gave  it  his  sanction,  Vidi^  €t  0h$tupuk  Berg- 
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x>n,  in  1779,  piablUied  a  lefcter  to  Fordjroo,  on  $866,140.    Pop.  in  1860,  whites,  d,666;  free 

tiis  *' Sermon  againflt  Popery."    In  1780  «p-  oolored,  249 ;  ekyea,  1,966;  total,  11,771.   Gap* 

peai^  hiB  ^*  State  and  Behavior  of  English  ital,  Martuuburg. 

Oatholios  from  the  Befonnation  tall  1780."    In  BEBKELET,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 

L786  he  osme  forward  with  ^'An  Address  to  GloaoesterBhire.   England,    ntaated  abont  1| 

Lhe  Protestant  Dissenters,"  who  had  lately  pe-  mile  from  the  Severn,  on  one  of  its  tributaries ; 

Litioned  for  a  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test  pop.  of  the  parish,  4,844.    The  town  is  built 

lets.    In  1787  appesrad  the  ^  History  of  Abe*  on  an  eminenoe  in  a  rich  valley,  famons  for  its 
lard  and  Heloise,"  with  their  genuine  letters, «  dahy  products,  particularly  for  its  cheese.    It 

ind  *'  An  Exposition  of  Boman  Catholic  flrin-  has  a  handsome  church,  in  which  Dr.  Jenner  was 

siplea,  in  reference  to  God  and  the  Oounby,"  buried,  a  grammar  school,  town  hall,  and  mar- 

Lnd  other  namphlets.    In  1790,  Berinston  gave  ket  house.    The  Bristol  and  Gloucester  railway 

;o  the  world  a  ^History  of  Henry  IL"  (of  Eng-  passes  tiirough  the  place.    It  was  a  town  of 

andV,  vindicating  the  cuiaracter  of  Beoket  fi^m  ereat  wealth  and  importance  at  the  time  of  the 

Lora  Lyttleton's  attacks.    In  1798  appeared  Korman  conquest     The  coal  trade,  formerly 

lis  ^^  Memoirs  of  Gregorio  PanjEani,"  papal  leg-  considerable,  nas  fallen  off  of  late  years,  and 

lie  to  En^and  in  1684-^86,  traiMlatea  firom  timber  and  malt  are  the  articles  chiefly  dealt 

the  Italian.    This  publication  displeased  many  in.    Berkeley  castle,  in  which  Edward  II.  was 

>f  the  author's  own  persuasion,  who  called  hi  confined  and  murdered  in  1827,  stands  on  an 

[question  the  anthentidty  of  the  memoirs,  but  eminence  S.  E.  of  the  town.    It  is  one  of  the 

without  success.    In  1796  he  published  a  tract  finest  specimens  of  an  old  feudal  castle  in  the 

In  deprecation  of  using  the  device  of  pretended  kingdom,  being  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 

miiticles  as  a  means  of  rounnff  the  Italian  peas-  tion.     ^^ 

antry  against  the  French.    But  his  most  im-  BEBEHLEY,  Giobob,  an  Irish  prelate  and 

portant  work  in>peared  in  1814,  a  '*  Literary  philosopher,  born  at  Eilcrin,  in  the  county  of 

History  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  giving  an  account  Kilkenny,  March  12, 1684,  died  at  Oxford,  Jan. 

of  the  state  of  learning  from  "the  close  of  the  18, 1768.    His  fiither,  WiUiam  Berkeley,  came 

reign  of  Augustus  to  its  revival  in  the  16th  of  a  fiimily  noted  for  its  loyalty  to  Charles  L, 

oentary."  and  was  himself  rewarded  by  the  collector- 

B£RI0T,  Chablk  AiTOUBTi  dx,  an  eminent  ship  of  Belfiist    The  son  received  his  early 

riolinist,  bom  at  Louvain,  in  Belgium,  Feb.  20,  education  at  Kilkenny  school,  was  subsequently 

[802.     He  early  riiowed  an  nititude  for  the  transferred  to  Trinily  college,  Dublin,  and  be- 
riolin.  and  in  1821  went  to  Fans  to  perfect*  came  fellow  of  that  institution  in  1707.    Abont 

nmself  in  the  performance  of  it^  under  Viotti,  the  same  time,  he  published  a  mathematical 

kud  other  accomplished  masters.    Soon  after,  tract,  which  attracted  some  notice,  and  this  was 

le  performed  in  public,  at  the  same  time  with  followed,  in  1709,  by  a  much  more  important 

'aganiai,  and  at  once  took  high  rank  as  a  vio-  work,  *^  An  Essay  toward  a  new  Theory  of 

inlst.     Subsequently  he  made  extensive  pro-  Vision."  In  this  he  maintained  the  doctrine  that 

essional  tours  over  Europe,  and  on  his  return  the  eye  has  no  natural  perception  of  space,  and 

o  his  native  country,  received  a  pension  froai  that  all  its  perceptions  of  distance,  size,  and  po* 

he  king.    In  March,  1886,  he  married  the  rition,  are  derived  from  the  sense  of  touch, 

celebrated  singer,  Malibran,  who  died  suddenly  This  theory  has  been  very  generally  adopted, 

\  months  afterward.    From  that  time  until  although  questioned  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 

L842  he  gave  concerts,  and  in  that  year  was  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  modern  science, 

ippointed  professor  of  the  violin  in  the  con-  Berkeley  himself  vindicated  his  theory  in  a  pam- 

servatove  of  Paris.    His  style  of  playing  is  fin-  phlet  written  24  years  after  his  essay  was  pub- 

Ished  and  classical;  but  as  a  composer,  he  is  fished;  but  this  tract  is  not  included^  hispub- 

aot  much  esteemed.  lished  works.    In  1710  appeared  his  work  en- 

BERKELEY,  a  county  hi  the  N.  E.  comer  titled,  ^' A  Treatise  concerning  the  Principles  of 

3f  Virginia,  on  the  Potomac,  organised  in  1772,  Human  Knowledge,"  &c. ;   and  in  1718,  his 

uid  named  after  Gov.  Berkeley ;  area,  abont  260  **  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous."    In 

sq.  m.    Its  surface  is  uneven  and  broken,  and  its  these  mmous  works,  ^rkeley  denies  the  exist- 

soil  stubborn  and  underlaid  with  limMtone  and  ence  of  matter,  and  argues  that  it  is  not  with- 

ilate,  through  which  permeate  numerous  sul-  out  the  mind,  but  within  it,  and  that  that  which 

phur  and  chalvbeate  springs.  The  Baltimore  and  is  generally  oalled  matter  is  cmly  an  impression 

Ohio  railroad  passes  through  it    live  stock,  produced  by  divine  power  on  the  mmd,  by 

irbeat,  Indian  com,  and  wool,  are  its  principal  means  of  invariable  ndes  styled  the  laws  of  na- 

iroducta.    In  1860  it  yielded  866,284  bushels  of  tnre.    These  works  gdned  many  converts  to 

wheat,  171,686  of  Indian  com,  60,681  of  oats,  Berkeley's  theory,  yet  some  writers  insist  that 

5,667  tons  of  hay,  and  167,860  pounds  of  bq^  they  contain  the  strongest  arguments  against 

;er.    There  were  60  milk  of  different  kinds^  a  revelation,  when  they  were  in  fact  really  in- 

railroad  machine  shop,  4  tanneries,  80  churches,  tended  to  combat  the  fidlacies  of  the  enemies  of 

md  650  pupils  attending  public  schools*    In  revealed  religion.  Beattie*s  opinion  is  that  they 

IH50,  its  real  estate  was  valued  at  $4,408,018;  have  a  sceptical  tendency,  and  Hume  expresses 

n  1850,  at  $6,097,188,  showing  an  increase  of  himself  even  more  plainly,  regarding  them  as 

Lo  per  cent.     Value  of  livo  stock  In  1860,  the  best  weapons  of  soeptidsm  to  be  found  in 
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any  aathor,  ancient  or  modern.    Nothing  can  number  was  Smibert,  the  painter,  one  of  the 

be  more  plain,  however,  than  that  they  were  earliest  portrait  artists  who  visited  America, 

comnosed  by  one  who  placed  implicit  trust  in  He  pidnted  a  large  picture  of  the  dean  and  fim« 

revelation,  and  that  no  idea  of  their  being  used  ily  (introducing  himself  into  the  group),  which 

as  arguments  against  it  was  entertained  by  now  hangs  in  the  Trumbull  gallery  of  Yale  col- 

the  author.    His  writings  brought  him  into  lege.    Not  far  from  his  house,  and  adjacent  to 

notice    with    the    distinguished    men   of   his  the  sea,  lie  the  hanging  rocks  (so  called),  where, 

time,    and    being    intimate    with    Swift,    he  at  their  most  elevated  point,  Berkeley  found  a 

formed   the   acquaintance   of  Pope,   Arbuth-  natural  alcove,  roofed  and  open  to  the  south, 

not.  Prior,  &c;    and   in  1713    he  accompa-  comsaanding   a  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean, 

nicd  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to   Italy,   as  and  in  it,  tradition  relat^  he  meditated  and 

chaplain  and  secretary  of  legation.    He  return-  composed  his  "  Alciphron,  or  Minute  Philoso- 

ed  next  year  to  England,  but  soon  again  set  out  pher.^'    But  the  scheme  for  the  college  failed, 

with  a  Mr.  Ashe,  and  on  this  tour  paid  his  ccle-  the  government  aid  promised  by  Carteret  was 

brated  visit  to  Molebranche,  the  French  philus-  never  granted,  and,  after  a  residence  of  2^  yean, 

opher,  who  became  so  excited  in  a  discussion  Berkeley  returned  to  England,  leaving  his  in- 

with  Berkeley,  on  the  recent  theory  of  the  non-  fant  son  buried  in  the  yard  of  Trinity  church, 

existence  of  matter,  that  he,  being  ill  at  the  Newport,  and  giving  to  Yale  college  a  lihrary 

time,  was  rendered  worse,  and  died  a  few  days  of   880    volumes,   as  well    as   his   estate  ia 

afterward.     Berkeley  remained  4  years  abroad  Ehode    Island,    called    Whitehall.     In    1734 

with  his  pupil ;  ho  devoted  much  time  to  Sicily,  he    received,    as    a    special   mark   of  favor 

and  collected  materials  for  an  account  of  its  nat-  from  Queen  Anne,   Uie  bishopric  of  Cloyne. 

ural  history,  which  were  unfortunately  lost  at  This  place  he  held  for  nearly  20  years,  dividing 

sea.    On  his  return  to  England  ho  was  most  his  time  between  the  duties  of  his  dioceee, 

cordially  received  in  learned  circles,  but  was  which  he  fulfilled  in  the  most  exemplary  manner, 

entirely  dependent  on  his  fellowship  in  Trinity  and  his  literary  labors.    In  the  latter  years  of  hu 

college,  until  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  the  celebrated  life,  he  became  rather  subject  to  hypochondria, 

Vanessa,  bequeathed  him  £4,000  sterling.    In  and,  in  hopes  of  benefiting  himself,  had  re- 

1724  ho  was  made  dean  of  Derry,  the  value  of  course  to  tar  water,  which  he  was  constantly 

the  living  being  £1,100  per  annum.    But  world-  drinking   and  recommending  to  his  friends; 

ly  wealth  had  little  value  in  Berkeley's  esti-  even  writing  a  treatise  on  its  virtue?.     Hia 

mation,  and  having  formed  the  plan  of  estab-  works,  written  at  this  period,  are,  '*Tbe  Anal- 

lishing  a  college  in  theBermudas,  for  tlie  purpose  yst,"  directed  principally  against  Halley  and 

of  training  pastors  for  the  colonial  churches,  the    other    mathematical   sceptics ;    "  Queries 

and  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  he  accordingly  proposed  for  the  Good  of  Ireland ;"  a  letter  to 

took  a  letter  from  Swift  to  Lord  Carteret,  who,  the  Roman  Catholics  during  the  rebellion  of 

after  long  delays,  promised  the  aid  of  the  gov-  1745 ;  another  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  entitled 

ernment.    It  was  in  anticipation  of  the  happy  "  A  Word  to  the  Wise ;"  "  Siris,  a  Chain  of  Phil- 
results  of 
well-know 
quoted  verse 

"a'n.*«r..^  ♦!,«  ^«««.«  «f  ««,Tvt^  ♦.v^.  u.  w.^.  soif  infirm,  and  desiring  to  be  near  his  son,  who 

>\  est  ward  tno  con  rso  of  empire  takes  Its  war;  ,       ^'^  ^        ^v   •  ^      «         »     rx-x-    a  k* 

The  four  first  ocu  already  past,  was  about  to  enter  Christ  church,  Uxlora,  ne 

A  mix  shall  cioM)  tho  drama  with  the  day;  wishcd  to  resign  his  bishopric,  which  the  king 

lime  a  noblest  otf.pnng  i.  the  last  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^O  reside 

He  now,  Aug.  1728,  married  the  daughter  of  where  he  pleased.  He  removed  to  Oxford  in 
the  Rigiit  lion.  John  Forster,  speaker  of  the  July,  1752,  and  died  there  after  a  residence  « 
Irish  house  of  commons,  and  in  the  next  month  only  6  months.  So  peaceful  was  his  end,  that  his 
set  sail  for  Rhode  Island,  where  he  arrived,  in  wife,  who  was  reading  to  him  one  of  Sherlocks 
Newport  harbor,  after  a  tedious  passage  of  6  .  sermons,  was  not  aware  of  his  having  ceased 
months,  Jan.  23,  1729.  The  dean  thus  writes  to  breathe,  until  some  time  after  his  family  dis^ 
of  his  now  residence :  "  This  island  is  pleas-  covered  that  his  limbs  were  already  stiffened  m 
antly  laid  out  in  hills  and  vales,  and  rising  death.  Berkeley  is  not  alone  remembered  for  ha 
grounds ;  hath  plenty  of  excellent  springs  and  works,  but  for  a  character  of  the  most  exalted 
fine  rivulet^,  and  many  delightful  landscapes  of  Christian  purity.  Pope  ascribed  to  him  **eve^ 
rocks  and  promontories,  and  adjacent  lands,  virtue  under  heaven ;"  and  Atterbury  wrote  oi 
The  town  of  Newport  contains  about  6,000  him:  "So  much  understanding,  knowledge,  inno- 
Bouls,  and  is  the  most  thriving  place  in  all  cence,  and  humility,  I  should  have  thought  con- 
America  for  bigness."  Soon  after  the  dean's  fined  to  angels,  had  I  never  seen  this  pentle- 
arrival,  he  bought  a  farm  about  three  miles  man."  In  Trinity  church,  Newport,  Rhode 
from  Newport,  and  erected  a  house  which  Island,  where  he  often  preached,  ia  to  be  setfi 
is  still  standing;  and  many  interesting  remin-  the  organ  he  presented  to  the  society  after  be 
iscences  exist  of  his  sojourn  in  tho  island,  became  bishop ;  and  to  the  sequestered  homj 
where  his  memory  is  fondly  cherislied.  His  which  he  built,  now  occupied  as  a  farm-honso  and 
family  circle,  including  some  of  his  wife's  rela-  sadly  neglected,  repair,  from  the  tlirong  ol  aum- 
lives,    was    a   large    one,    and    among    the  mer  faslSon,  many  who  reverence  the  name  m 
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Berkeley,  andhis  mind  of  the  nrest  spiritual  oian  and  natnraliflt,  of  Dutch  descent,  born  at 

^eantj.  Leeds,  1780,  died  1791.    His  father  sent  him  to 

BERKELEY,  Giobox  Hdibt  Fbedebsq,  a  Berlin  to  etndj  foreign  kngoages,  instead  of 

British  general,  bom  July  6,  lYd6,died  at  Rich-  which  the  yonng  man  entered  the  Prussian 

xiond,  near  London,  1867.    He  served  in  the  army,  and  left  it,  as  captain,  in  1756,  when  he 

Peninsular  war  and  at  the  battle  of  Waterioo.  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  medi* 

[lis  military  abilities,  in  addition  to  his  fi&mily  cine,  and  subsequently  practised  with  success 

5onn6Ctiona,ledtohi8gradualpromotionto  the  at  Isleworth,  in  Middlesex.    In  1778  he  was 

*ank  of  general,  in  1854.    From  Feb.  to  Dec  employed  on  a  mission  to  the  American  con- 

L852,  he  was  surveyor-general  of  tiie  ordnance  gress  at  Philadelphia,  and  his  services  were  re- 

inder  the  eari  of  Derby's  cabinet,  and  in  the  warded  with  a  pension,  which  the  English  gov- 

nterest  of  the  same  party,  he  was  afterward  emment  granted  him  with  the  more  readiness 

ilected  a  member  of  pv liament  for  Devonport  as  he  had  suffered  imprisonment  upon  a  charge 

BERKELEY,  8ib  Willlajc,  royal  governor  of  a  treasonable   character,  which  was  un- 

>f  Virginia  for  a  portion  of  the   reigns  of  founded. 

3barles  I.  and  XL,  and  during  the  protectorate  BEREHAMSTEAD,  Gbbat,  a  market-town 

>f  Cromwell,  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon*  of  Hertfordshire,  En^and,  lying  on  the  Grand 

Ion,  died  at  Twickenham,  July  18, 1677.    The  Junction  canal,  and  London  and  Birmingham 

late  of  his  burth  cannot  be  asoertiUned  with  ao-  railway,  28  miles  K  W.  of  London.    Pop.  in 

•aracy,  but  from  tibe  rolls  of  the  university  of  1851,  8,895.    The  town,  which  Hes  in  a  deep 

Oxford,  it  appears  he  was  graduated  M.  A.  in  valley,  is  irregularly  built,  and  contains  a  large 

L629,  and  immediately  afterward  he  travelled  church,  a  grammar  school,  a  blue-coat  school, 

>a  the  continent,  and   returned  to  England  gaol,  house  of  correction,  and  the  ruins  of  a 

^'  accomplished  and  learned.*^     He  was  sent  strong  castle  in  which  Henry  U.  at  one  time 

from  England  to  'Virginia  as  governor  in  1641,  resided,  with  his  court    It  is  the  birth-place  of 

lucoeeding  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt^  which  position  Cowper,  the  poet. 

be  maintained  with  a  few  bnef  intermpdona  BERKHEx,  Jak  Lbukakoq  van,  a  Dutch 

intil  1660.   He  connected  his  name  inseparably  naturalist  and  poet,  born  at  Leyden,  Jan.  28, 

^ith  the  colonial  history,  exhibiting  great  abil*  1729,  died  March  8,  1812.     He  was  a  sldl* 

ty  and  zeal,  and  maintaining  the  royal  author-  fhl  anatomist,  and  his  **  Natural  History  of 

ty  when  it  had  fallen  everywhere  dbe.    When  Holland"  obtained  for  him  the  professorship  of 

^rnwell  sent  a  fleet  to  subdue  ^e  refractory  natural  historv  at  the  university  of  Leyden. 

•lanters,  he  was  able  to  make  terms,  and  after  His  poems,  tnough  somewhat  inflated,  have 

he  death  of  ^*  worthy  ThcHuas  Matthews,"  was  considerable  merit,  espedally  one  written  in  eel- 

lected  governor  by  the  people  of  Virginia  ebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  siege 

rithout  dissent.    He  remained  at  the  head  of  of  his  native  city  by  the  Spaniards,  which  re- 

ff airs  for  a  long  time,  and  only  lost  popularity  cdved  great  applause  when  read  before  a  nnme- 

1   consequence  of  his  high-handed  measures  reus  audience,  Oct.  4,  1774    Attached  to  the 

nd  severity  toward  the  adherents  of  Nathani^  Orange  party,  he  was  subjected  to  severe  perse- 

^oon,  after  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  cutions,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  1807,  his 

Mider.  Many  of  these  were  put  to  death — among  property  was  so  reduced  that  he  died  in  a  state 

hem  Thomas  Hansford,  a  planter  of  wealth  of  comparative  indigence. 

nd  position,  who  was  the  first  person  judicially  BERKS,  a  south-eastern  county  of  Pennsyl- 

izecuted  in  Virginia.    The  conduct  of  Berke-  vania,  intersected   by   Schuylkill   river,   and 

ey  produced  great  dissatisfaction,  and  though  drained  by  Tulpehodcen,  Maiden,  Manatawny, 

inder  his  rule  mxttrage  had  been  made  univer-  and  Little  Swatara  creeks.    On  its  north-west- 

al,  the  planters  had  influence  enough  to  have  em  boundary  is  a  mountain  range,  called  the 

lim  recalled,  which  was  soon  done,  md  he  died  Eittatinny,  or  Bine  mountaiDs ;  another  chain, 

n  England  before  he  was  able  to  have  an  inter-  called  here  South  mountain,  but  known  in  Yir- 

riew  with  the  king.    Charles  IL  is  reported  to  ginia  as  the  Blue  Ridge,  traverses  the  south- 

lave  said  on  his  arrival  in  En^and :  ^  The  east  central  put,  and  l^tween  these  two  ranges 

>ld   fool  1    he  has  shed  more  blood   in   his  lies  the  extensive  and  fertile  Kittatinny  valley, 

laked  country,  than   I   have  taken  for  my  comprising  the  greater  port  of  the  coun^. 

atber*s  muiden"    In  his  reply  to  commission-  The  soil  here  is  of  limestone  formation,  and  is 

^rs  sent  to  inquire  into  the  colony,  Berkeley  carefully  cultivated.    The  productions  in  1850 

Aid:  *^  Thank  God  I  there  are  no  free  schools  amounted  to  811,947  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

lor  printing  preasea,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  677,668  of  wheat,  880,769  of  oats,  246,868  of 

lone  for  a  hundred  yeara,  for  learning  has  potatoes,  88,267  tons  of  hay,  and  1,878,294 

wrought  disobedience,  and   heregy,  and  sects  pounds  of  butter.    There  were  168  flour  and 

nto  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  these  grist  mills,  76  saw  mills,  and  a  large  number  of 

ind  other  libels."    Berkeley's  elder  brother,  motories  of  various  kinds.    The  county  con- 

Fohn,  who  had  been  placed  by  Oharles  H.  in  tained  during  the  same  year  102  churches,  and 

he  house  of  peers,  attributed   his  brother's  9  newspaper  offices.    The  public  schools  nnm- 

ieath  to  mortification  at  the  king's  reception  of  bered  14,166  pupils.    There  are  a  number  of 

he  commissioners'  report.  rich  iron  mines,  which  are  industriously  and 

BEREENHOUTi  JobSi  an  English  physi-  profitably  worked.    Copper  is  found  in  small 
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vbich,  in  1807,  ma  reDiored  by  the  French  out,  the  linden-Stmssebdngthe  most  splendid. 

to   Parifl^  whence  the  Prussians   brought  it  The  whole  city  is  well  lighted  with  gaa^  well 

back  in  1814    The  foundetion  of  the  mginal  paved,  with  granite  sidewalks,  and  well  pro* 

cities,  whose  names  are  of  Slavonio  desoent,  Tided  with  pleasare-groonds  in  the  enyirons.-- 

candot  be  ascertained,  bat  reaches  back  to  the  The  city  govemment  consists  of  a  ma^or  or  bur* 

12th  oentnnr.    Among  the  architectoral  mon-  gomaster,  of  a  depn^-m^Jor.  and  of  22  older- 

uments  of  uie  18th  century,  the  Klosterkirohe,  men.    The  term  of  office  of  the  miyor  is  12 

the  Nicolaikirohe,  and  Marienkirche,  are  mas-  y^ars,  and  that  of  the  other  magistrates  6  years. 

tcrpieces  of  art,  particularly  the  first  and  the  They  are  appointed  by  a  municipal  board,  which 

third,   with  its  tower  288  feet  high.    To  a  is  composed  of  101  membos,  who  are  elected  for 

somewhat  later  period  belong  the  BerUnische  8  years  by  the  permanent  residents  of  the  city. 

Rathhaus,  the  residence  of  the  margraves  and  The  yearly  expenditure  of  thecityis|l,600,000. 

electors  of  Brandenburg,  and  tlie  later  royal  The  population  amounted,  in  1850,  to  405,000, 

residences   in   the   Breite-Straaae  and    Post-  in  about  14,000  buildings  (among  which  are  40 

Strasse.    The  present  royal  palace  was  begun  churches),  and  in  1855,  to  426,602.    Of  these, 

in  1442,  and  was  rebuilt  after  1669.    The  city  880,000  were  Protestants,   10,000  Catholics, 

owes  many  imwoTements  to  the  "  Great  Elect-  10,000   Jews,  and  5,200   so-called  Christian 

or,^*  Frederic  William,  who  enlarged  the  popu-  CathoUcs,  beside  some  thousands  in  minor  sects. 

lation  by  a  colony  of  Preach  refugees,  about  the  The  original  Slavonic  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  like 

year  1680,  and  founded  several  of  the  new  sub-  those  of  the  whole  of  Brandenburg,  were  in  part 

nrbs.    lie  also  founded  the  library,  picture*  exterminated,  in  part  Qermanized,  in  the  11th 

gallery,  and  the  museum  of  art,  and  many  and  12th  centuries.    The  native  Berliners  are 

schools  and  churches.    The  armory,  another  renowned  for  their  quick  and  sharp  wit  and 

masterpiece  of  art,  was  establbhed  in  1706,  by  dry  humor,  their  literary  and  artistic  tastes, 

his  successor,  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  fVederio  their  general  intelligence,  and  passionate  love 

III.,  when  Berlin  had  50,000  inhabitants.  After  of  music.    Scarcely  any  city  in  the  world  can 

1720,  a  great  many  Bohemian  and  Saltzburgian  rival  Berlin  in  the  number  of  its  gifted  natives, 

refugees,  driven  out  on  account  of  Protestant-  among  whom  Prederic  the  Great,  the  Great 

ism,  found  an  asylum  in  the  newly  built  Fried-  Elector,   Mendelssohn -Bmrtholdy,    the  Hum- 

riclistadt.    The  same  king  built  a  great  many  boldta,  Heinsius,  the  German  grammarian,  L. 

substantial  and  ornamental  buildings.    Under  Devrient,  Wolf^  the  sculptor,  Gans,  Zampt, 

Frederic  the  Great  even  more  was  done  for  Ancillon,  Bekker,  both  the  Tiecks,  both  the 

the  city ;  the  opera-house  was  built  in  1742,  Schadows,  must  be  mentioned. — The  universi- 

Uie  Catholic  Iledwig  church,  an  imitation  of  ty,  founded  in  1810,  has  boated  in  speculative 

the  Pantheon,  in  1778,  the  university  building  philosophy,  the  possession  of  such   men   as 

in  1760,  the  cathedral,  and  the  park  cdled  the  Fichte,  Uc^l,  and  Schelling;  in  natural  sol- 

Thiergarten.    He  demolished  the  fortifications  ence,  Humboldt,  Steffens,  lichtenstein,  Mit- 

of  the  city.    He  and  his  successor,  Frederic  scherlich,    Schuberth,    Dove,   Ehrenbeq;;    in 

William  iL,  aided,  by  liberal  encouragement,  mathematics.  Ohm,  Dirichlet,  Jacobi ;  in  astron- 

tlie  ascendency  of  Prussian  and  Berlin  manu-  omy,  Encke ;  in  medicine,  SchOnlein,  Mtiller, 

factures,  of  which  the  French  refugees  had  laid  Jungken.  Dieffenbach,  Langenbeck ;  in  philolo- 

the  first  foundation.     In  1800,  the  city  had  gy,  Boeckh,  Bekker,  Bopp,  Lachmann,  Zumpt, 

already  over  200,000  inhabitants.    Since  1815,  both  the  Grimms,  Gerhard,  R&ckert;  in  bis- 

tho  architect  Schinkel  has  enriched  Berlin  with  tory,  Baumer,  Banke ;    in  geography.  Bitter 

a  number  of  tasteful  buildings,  of  which  the  and  Boon;   in  jurisprudence,  Savigny,  Gans, 

^hauq)ielhaas,  the  Werdersche  Kirche,   the  and  a  host  of  others;  in  theology,  Bchleier- 

orchitectural  school,  and  the  splendid  new  mu-  macher,  Marheineke,  Keander,  Nitzscb.    Dur- 

seum,  the  finest  building  of  the  city,  must  be  ing  the  last  20  years,  however,  its  renown  has 

mentioned.    The  new  opera-house,  built  on  the  considerably  declined,  especially  in  theology, 

site  of  the  old  one,  burnt  in  1848,  is  magnifi-  iurirorudence,  philology,  and  philosophy.   Dur- 

ceut.     Since  that  time,  an  abundance  o£  pal-  ing  the  winter  semestre  of  1857-'58  the  attend- 

uce-Uke  edifices  have  sprung  up.    Among  the  ance  of  students  was  as  follows :  Protestant 

statues  in  the  public  squares  and  places,  the  theology,  812;  Catholics,  none;  political  sci- 

eqaestrian  statue  of  Frederic  the  Grea^  by  ence,  607 ;  medicme,  808 ;  philology,  843 ;  na- 

Bauch,  erected  in  1851,  deserves  mention;  as  tives,  1,090;  foreigners,  480;  hoepitanti^  851; 

dues  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  great  elector,  total  numbed,  2,421.  The  number  of  professors 

on  the  elector's  bridge;  the  6  statues  of  the  and  teachers  at  the  university  is  175.     The 

great  generals  of  the  7  years'  war  (Schwerin,  library,  under  the  direction  of  the  renowned 

:Soydlitz,  Ziethen,Winterfeld,  Eeith,and  the  duke  Pertz,  has  500,000  volumes,  and  many  valuable 

of  Dessau)  on  the  Wilhelmsplatz ;  the  statues  of  manuscripts,  and  is  the  largest  ai^  best  in  Ger- 

Bulaw  and  Schamhorst,  near  the  EOnigswache;  many;  connected  with  it  is  a  separate  univer- 

aiul  the6tataeofBlQcher,byEauoh,onthemag-  sity  library,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  teachers 

ulticent  operarplace.    The  royal  palace,  with  and  students,  of  100,000  volumes.    ThecUnical, 

over  600  rooms  and  saloons,  and  several  palaces  anatomical,  and  diemical  institutions  and  col- 

of  the  princes,  are  remarkable.    The  streets  lections,  the  botanic  garden,  the  mineral  cabi- 

are  mostly  strai^t,  long^  and  regularly  laid  net,  the  obstetric  establishment,  the  zoological 
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IS  in  Franoe.    Under  hb  direotion,  in  1844^  arriTe  long  before  the  native  crop  is  ripened, 

i;200iniiucian8  performed,  at  Paris,  the**  Hymn  and  tiie  arrovroot  excels  that  of  any  other 

;o  France,**  which  he  composed  for  that  occar  place.    The  fisheries  are  prodactive,  and  whale- 

lion.    M.  Berlioz,  who  is  a  prolific  composer,  fishing,  on  a  small  scale,  is  carried  on.    There 

n  also  an  accomplished  art  critic,  and  has  con*  are  no  fresh-water  spfu4l^  ^nd  the  rain  water 

rlboted  largely,  in  that  capacity,  to  the  Jtmr*  is  stored  in  tanks.    The  situation  of  the  gronp 

uil  des  DebaU,    He  is  librarian  to  the  Comer*  in  the  edge  of  the  trade-wind  has  given  them 

xUoire  de  munaue.    Soon  after  his  retorn  from  an  unpleasant  notoriety  for  storms  and  hurri- 

udy,  in  1888,  M.  Berlioz  married  the  beautiful  canes,  and  **  the  vexed  Bermoothes*'  is  a  title 

SlsA  Harriet  Smithson  (born  March  18, 1800),  which  justly  applies  to  them.    The  Bermudas 

n  Irish  lady,  who,  after  performing  with  mark-  are  a  navid  and  military  station,  for  which 

d  success  in  Uie  higher  characters  of  tragedy  purpose  they  have  been  fortified.    They  are  a 

nd  comedy,  at  Dmry  Lane  theatre,  was  prin-  convict  setdement  of  Great  Britain,  but  the 

ipal  actress  at  the  Engli^  theatre  in  Paris,  in  deportation  of  criminals  has  not  been  to  any 

829-*SO.    M.  Berlioz,  who  first  saw  her  while  considerable  extent.    In  1850  there  were  1,666 

e  was  yet  a  pupil  at  the  conservatoire,  so  convicts.    The  islands  are  supposed  to  have 

really  admired  her  in  the  dbaracter  of  Juliet,  been  discovered  by  Juan  Bermudez,  in  1622. 

hat  he  formed  the  determination  to  attach  her  In  1609  Sir  (jeorge  Soraers  was  wrecked  on  the 

0  him  by  the  tenderest  of  all  ties,  should  for-  Bermudas,  and  made  his  way  to  Virginia  (his 
une  ever  enable  him  to  do  so.  Madame  Ber-  original  destination)  in  2  cedar-built  vessels, 
ioz,  who  withdrew  from  the  stage  on  her  mar-  He  was  sent  back  from  the  Yirginian  settle- 
iage,  died  at  Paris  in  1864.  ment  to  procure  a  store  of  the  wUd  hogs  from 

BERME,  in  fortification,  a  horizontal  bank  of  the  Bermudas,  but  he  died  in  the  islands,  and 

^ouud  left  standing  between  the  upper  interior  his  men  bore  away  for  England.  In  1612  the  isl- 

)dge  of  ^e  ditch  and  the  exterior  slope  of  the  ands  were  settled  by  charter  from  James  L,  and 

)arapet  of  a  work.    It  is  generally  made  about  in  1620  a  regular  government  was  established, 

\  feet  wide.    Its  principal  object  is  to  strength-  and  the  popmation,  having  been  greatly  increas- 

01  the  parapet,  and  to  prevent  the  earth  of  ed,  was  estimated  to  amount  to  10,000  persons, 
vhich  it  is  composed  from  rolling  down  into  probably  an  exaggeration,  llie  government  la 
he  ditch,  after  heavy  rain,  thaw,  iui.  It  may  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  council,  and  legiala- 
Iso  serve  sometimes  as  an  exterior  communi-  tive  body.  In  1862  Bermuda  had  42  vessels  of 
ation  round  the  works.  It  1%  however,  not  to  2,062  tons.  In  1860  the  imports  were  £180,- 
0  overlooked  that  Uie  berme  serves  as  a  very  600 :  exports,  £19,960;  revenue,  £12,630 ;  ex- 
jnvenient  resting  and  collecting  place  for  penditure,  £16,227,  the  deficiency  being  made 
worming  and  scaling  parties,  in  consequence  of  up  by  parliament.  The  military  expenSture  in 
'hich  it  is  entirely  done  away  with  m  many  1860  was  £70,000 ;  tiie  convict  expenditure, 
rstcms  of  permanent  fortification,  and  in  oth-  £80,000.  These  figures  are  sterling,  the  cur- 
rs  protected  by  a  crenellated  wall,  so  as  to  form  rency  being  one-third  less  in  value. 

covered  line  of  fire  for  infantry.    In  field  for^  BEKMXJDEZ,  Gekonimo,  an  old  Spanish  poet, 

fication,  or  the  construction  of  siege-batteries,  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1630,  and  to 

ritU  a  dltoh  in  front,  a  berme  is  generally  una-  have  been  alive  in  1689.    He  was  bom  in  Ga- 

oidable,  as  the  scarp  of  the  ditch  is  scarcely  licia,  resided  some  time  in  Portugal,  and  was  a 

vcr  revetted,  and  without  such  an  intermediate  professor  of  theology  at  Salamanca.    His  most 

pace,  both  scarp  and  parapet  would  soon  crum-  important  works  were  2  tragedies  on  the  subieot 

•le  under  the  changes  of  the  weather.  of  Ines  de  Oastro,  entitl^  respectively  ifm 

BERMONDSEY;  a  parish  of  the  county  of  loitimaa  (Nise  or  Ines,  of  which  Nise  is  an 

)urrey,  England,  fonuiuff  one  of  the  suburbs  of  anagram,   the  nnfurtnnate),   and  Niw  laure- 

iondon.      It  is  included  in  the  borough  of  adck,  or  Ines  triumphant.    Tlie  first  of  these  is 

H>uth  wark,  on  the  east.    Pop.  in  1861, 48,128.  copied,  indeed  almost  transUited,  from  Ini$  de 

shipbuilding  and  tanning  are  extensively  car-  (7a«tiv,  a  tragedy  by  tiie  Portuguese  poet  Ferre- 

ied  on  here.  ira.  The  other  is  a  continuation  of  the  first,  and 

BERMUDAS,  or  Soxxbs  Isulnss,  in  the  At-  is  original,  but  has  little  merit.    Bermudez  was 

mtic  ocean,  kt.  32**  16'  N.,  long.  64^  60'  £^  680  well  acquainted  with  Latin,  and  wrote  a  poem 

liles  S.  8.  £.  from  Cape  Hatteras.  •  They  belong  in  tiuit  language  entitled  VHeiperoida^  which  he 

3  Great  Britain,  and  contain  above  12,000  acres ;  afterwaa*d  tramdated  into  Spanish  verae. 

op.  in  1861,  exclusive  of  troop^  convicts,  and  BERMUDEZ  DE'OASTRO,  Dov  Salvador, 

overnment  offidala,  11,092,  of  which  6,428  a  Spanish  poet,  bom  at  Cadiz  in  1817.     He 

ero  colored.    The  number  of  islets  is  consid-  ffraouated  at  the  nniverstty  of  Seville,  where 

rable ;  the  principal  are  Bermuda,  or  Long  isl-  he  also  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.    Ho 

id,  St.  George's,  St  David's,  Somerset,  and  was  afterward  one  of  the  editors  of  the  J2^ifea 

'eland.     They  are  of  coralline  formation,  the  de  J/a<2rt<2,  in  which  pablication  appeared  many 

K:ks  being  in  different  stages  of  progress.    The  of  his  poems. 

lands  are  healthy,  the  dimate  is  delightfuL  BERN,  one  of  the  prindpal  cantons  of  Swit- 

cgetable  productions  of  all  kinds  are  in  great  zerland,  and  the  largest  and  most  populous 

)undaQce ;  the  potatoes  are  an  article  iA  ex-  of  all ;  area  variously  estimated  at  from  2,665 

>rt  especiaU/  to  the  United  States^  where  they  to  ZfiQQ  sq.  m.;  pop.  882,060  in  1818, 407,918 
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in  1837f  458,801  in  1850,  all  of  whom,  except  built  8  or  4  railroad  lines,  oonneoting  with  tb« 
54,044  Catholics  and  1,000  Mennonitea,  belong  German  and  future  Italian  railroad  Roads 
to  the  Reformed  church,  and,  with  the  exception  and  bridges  are  at  present  being  built  exteo- 
of  perhaps  100,000  Frenchmen,  in  the  Jura,  to  sively ;  Uie  canton  has  had  a  bank  since  1886. 
the  German  nationality.  Bern  is  situated  be-  *-The  population  of  the  canton  belongs  in  the 
tween  lat.  46°  20'  and  47^  50'  N.,  and  long.  6°  northern  portions  to  the  Alemanni  or  Swabian, 
50'  and  S''  27'  £.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  France,  in  the  southern  to  the  Burgundian  tribe,  which 
£.  by  the  cantons  of  Soleure,  Aargau,  Lucerne,  settled  here  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans 
Unterwalden,  and  Uri ;  &  by  Valais,  and  W.  in  the  5th  century.  The  original  political  con- 
by  Vaud,  Freyburg,  and  Neufchatel.  The  city  stitution  of  these  tribes  was  thoroughly  demo- 
of  Bern  is  the  capital ;  pop.  in  1850,  26,340.  cratio,  and  remaned  so  down  to  ^e  13th 
The  southern  frontier  toward  Yalais  is  formed  century  or  later,  when  it  gradually  became 
by  the  highest  crest  of  the  main  chain  of  tlie  impaired  in  the  open  country  by  the  increaaog 
Swiss  Alps,  the  so-called  Bernese  Alps,  with  powerof  the  nobility,  and  later  by  that  of  the  pa* 
tiie  following  peaks  reaching  to  over  11,000  trician  families  of  the  city.  Belonging  to  the  Bap> 
feet  above  the  sea :  Finsteraarhom  (14,106),  gundian  kingdom,  and  from  the  11th  century  to 
Schreckhorn  (13,386),  Wetterhorn  (12,176),  the  Grerman  empire,  the  territory  of  Hem  was 
Mdnch,  Eiger,  Juugfrau  (18,718),  and  numerous  very  small,  until  it  was  made  a  free  city  by  the 
high  mountain  passes,  but  only  3  of  them  prac-  emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1218,  and  increased 
ticable  for  carriages,  of  which  the  Grimsel  pass  is  after  the  end  of  the  18th  century  by  successfol 
the  most  commodious.  From  the  crest  north*  struggles  with  the  emperor  and  the  more  pow- 
ward  stretch  some  dozen  of  steep  and  mighty  erful  nobles,  while  the  lower  class  of  the 
mountain  ridges,  none  much  over  8, 000  fee  thigh,  nobility  found  in  the  city  a  ready  refuge  from 
The  valleys  between  these  ridges  are  much  the  magnates,  and  were  absorbed  into  the 
deeper  cut  into  the  mountain  base  than  any  patrician  ranks.  After  the  accession  of  Bern  to 
other  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Alps,  and  the  confederation  of  the  4  original  cantons  in 
therefore  exceedingly  fertile  and  mild,  in  spite  1353,  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of 
of  the  general  elevation  of  the  canton,  which  the  Swiss  in  their  struggles  agsunst  Aostria, 
around  the  city  of  Bern  is  still  as  high  as  1,850  Burgundy,  and  Milan ;  and  it  extended  its  sway 
feet.  From  the  city  down  toward  the  north-west  by  purchase  and  conquest  of  Aargau,  Vand, 
these  ridges  meet  with  the  forerunners  of  the  and  other  districts,  and  a  century  ago  embraced 
Jura  mountains,  embracing  within  long  ridges  an  area  of  nearly  double  its  present  size.  In 
long  parallel  valleys,  with  a  climate  somewhat  1528  the  reformation  began  to  spread  rapidly 
rougher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  canton.  There  all  over  the  canton,  and  soon  became  the  ei- 
is  in  the  whole  canton  no  very  broad  plain,  tlie  elusive  religion.  The  growing  wealth  of  Bern 
comparatively  largest  being  near  the  lake  of  and  its  aggressive  policy  could  not  be  favorable 
Thun ;  but  the  main  valleys,  those  of  the  rivers  to  the  preservation  of  the  old  popular  liberty. 
Aar,  Birs,  Doubs,  Emmen,  Simmen,  and  others,  Gradually  the  country  people  were  reduced  to 
are  generally  extensive.  More  than  20  lakes,  obedience,  firstin  the  conquered  districts,  which 
of  which  those  of  Thun,  Brienz,  and  Biel  are  imder  Austrian,  Burgundian,  and  Savoyard  sway 
noteworthy,  and  a  groat  number  of  small  streams,  had  already  become  inured  to  subjection,  afte^ 
water  the  canton.  The  northern  half  of  it  may  ward  in  the  other  districts,  and  at  last,  subse- 
be  said  to  bo  rather  an  agricultural,  the  soutliern  quently  to  the  16th  century,  even  the  poorer 
rather  a  grazing  region,  while  the  less  fertile  classes  of  the  c'ty  and  the  country  towns.  The 
high  valleys  of  the  Jura  form  a  manufacturing  patrician  families,  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
district.  The  only  agricultural  produce  for  ex-  administrative  skill,  and  ancient  military  glory, 
port  is  cheese,  while  in  many  years  grain  had  their  standing  army,  and  after  1470,  when 
is  imported ;  the  southern  valleys  produce  the  citizens  rebelled  for  the  last  time  against 
chestnuts,  figs,  walnuts,  wine,  fruit ;  the  forests  them,  and  drove  them  out  at  least  for  a  single 
consist  of  wliite  and  red  pine  and  beeches.  Ilay  year,  tliis  aristocracy  restricted  more  and  nwMe 
is  produced  abundantly,  but  not  for  export,  the  remaining  popular  rights,  and  became  i 
Gold  is  washed  in  the  Emmen  river,  iron  ore  well-coraented  oligarchy,  proud  and  haughty  aa 
occurs  hero  and  there,  naphtha  in  the  little  that  of  Venice.  The  first  French  revoluti^ 
brooks  of  the  valley  of  Ilabkeren,  marble  and  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  in  1708,  and 
sandstone  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  ex-  after  the  unfortunate  battles  of  that  year  founded 
collent  millstones  are  fabricated  from  the  gran-  a  Helvetic  republic,  in  which  the  territory  w 
ite  of  AVittlisbach.  Timber  as  well  as  carved  Bern  was  divided  into  4,  and  subsequently  into* 
wooden  wares  is  to  some  extent  exported,  cantons,  Aargau  and  Vaud  becoming  independ- 
Flax  is  largely  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Era-  ent  After  the  restoration,  and  under  the 
men ;  there  are  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  manu-  influence  of  Austria,  the  ancient  aristocracjr 
factories  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  extensive  and  government  were,  with  a  few  democratic 
watch  manufactories  are  carried  on  in  the  Jura  changes,  revived,  until  the  second  French  revo- 
mountains.  Tho  manuf^icturing  industry  is  only  lution,  when  the  new  constitution  of  1831  ]W*s 
lately  beginning  to  be  more  varied  and  exten-  forced  upon  the  patricians,  Tho  conccssio^ 
sivo.  The  transportation  traffic  is  lively,  espe-  made  by  them  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the 
dally  as  during  the  last  4  years  Switzerland  has  growing  democratic  soirit  of  the  masses,  tm 
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1846,  Tiiito11i«  inflnenoe  of  tlie  8onderbmi3  bad  advanced  to  the  grade  of  sergeant,  when 

citement  a   reyinon  was  enforced  which  the  French  revolution  broke  ont    Thence  his 

IS  ratified  by  a  popolar  vote  of  86,070  against  advancement  became  rapid.    In  1792  he  served 

!57.    It  abolished  all  dasa  privileges,  estab*  as  colonel  in  Custine's  army;  commanded  a 

bed  perfect  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  demi-brigade  in  1793 ;  was  in  the  same  year, 

w,  granted  political  rights,  and  the  right  of  through  Kleber^s  patronage,  promoted  to  the 

ting,  to  eveiy  male  dtixen  of  over  80 ;  organ-  rank  of  bri^ier-general,  and  contributed,  as 

m1  the  administration   and  Judiciary  after  general  of  division  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre 

>dem  democratic  principles ;  guarantied  the  and  Meuse,  under  Kleber  and  Jourdan,  to  the 

:ht8  of  man,  and  promised  trial  by  Jury,  yictory  of  fleurus,  June  26, 1794,  the  success  of 

res  having  been  unknown  in  Bern  up  to  that  Julich,  and  the  capitulation  of  Maestricht.    He 

le,  a  new  income  tax  of  ^  of  1  per  cent  be-  also  did  good  service  in  the  campaign  of  1796- 

ne  indispensable  for  canying  out  these  new  '96  against  the  Austrian  generals  Olairfeit,  Eray, 

;titutiona,  and  created  dissatisfiiction  enough  and  the  archduke  Charles.    Ordered  by  the  dx- 

give  a  momentary  ascendency  to  the  con-  rectory,  at  the  be^^nning  of  1797,  to  march 

vative  party  in  1851,  but  without  producing  20,000  men  as  reinforcements  to  the  Italian 

permanent  change  m  the  new  form  of  govern-  army,  his  first  interview  in  Italy  with  Bonaparte 

mt    The  late  dvil  wars  of  Switzerland «and  decided  their  future  relations.    In  spite  of  his 

» political  reforms  of  Bern  have  invdred  the  natural  greatness,  Bonaparte  entertained  a  petty 

iton  in  a  puUic  debt  of  4,000,000  francs,  and  suspicious  lealousy  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine 

lich,  however,  is  overbalanced  by  a  public  and  its  generals.    He  understood  at  once  that 

main  and  capital  <^  nearly  80,000,000,  mii^-  Bemadotte  aspired  to  an  independent  career. 

;    Bern  comparatively  the  richest  state  of  The  latter,  on  his  part,  was  too  much  of  a 

rope.     The   yeariy  ezpoi^ture  is   about  Gascon  tojustiy  appreciate  the  distance  between 

100,000   firanos.  the   public  income  rather  a  genius  like  iBonaparte  and  a  man  of  abilities 

B. — ^Tbe  city  of  Bern,  at  present  the  seat  of  like  himself.  Hence  their  mutual  dislike.    Dur- 

3  admintstration  of  tno  Swiss  confederation,  ingtibeiny&sion  of  Istria  Bemadotte  distinguish* 

in  a  romantic   situation,  on  a  peninsula  ed  himself  at  the  passage  of  the  Tagliamento, 

rmed  by  the  river  Aar,  wnich  here  forms  a  where  he  led  the  yanguard,  and  at  the  capture  of 

(endid  cataraoty  and  is  crossed  by  a  stone  the  fortress  ofOracLLsca^  March  19. 1797.  Afterthe 

idge.   The  dt^  ia  yery  well  buOt,  with  many  so-caUed  reyolution  of  the  18th  Fmctidor,  Bona- 

nnants  of  ancient  architecture,  of  which  the  x>arte  ordered  his  gener^  to  collect  from  their 

diedral,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  built  respectiye  divisions  addresses  in  &vor  of  that 

1122,  the  dtiaensP  hospital,  the  magnificent  eoupd^Stat;  but  Bemadotte  first  protecfted,  then 

Imaaiy  with  an  endowment  of  8,000,000  idBTected  great  reluctance  in  obeying,  and  at  last 

ncs,  are  remarkable.    Thedty  library  has  sent  an  address  to  the  directory,  but  quite  the 

000  Tolumea,  including  valuable  historical  reverse  of  that  asked  for,  and  without  conyey- 
asores^andamuseum  of  natural  history,  found-  ing  it  through  Bonaparte's  hands.  The  latter 
Ln  1802.  The  uniyernty,  founded  in  1884^  has  on  his  journey  to  Puis,  whither  he  repaired  to 
mt  50  teachers^  and  200  students.  The  lay  before  the  directory  the  treaty  of  Oampo 
eral  palace,  the  iron  Hurtner  gate,  the  un-  Formio,  visited  and  ci^oled  Bemadotte  at  his 
passed  promenadefl^  with  one  of  the  grandest  head-quarters  at  Udine,  but  the  following  day. 
»pects  of  the  Alps,  are  noteworthy.  The  through  an  order  fh>m  Jfihm,  deprived  him  or 
f  as  wen  as  the  canton  possesses  great  at-  half  his  division  of  the  army  of  the  Bhine,  and 
ctions  for  the  host  of  trayellers,  from  whom  commanded  him  to  msroh  the  other  half  back 
x>zi8iderable  income  is  derived.  The  wall  to  Fnmce.  After  many  remonstrances,  compro- 
;hes  are  renowned  for  bears,  kept  there  as  mises,  and  new  quarrels,  Bemadotte  was  at  last 

heraldic  animal  of  Bern,  which  derives  its  prevdled  upon  to  accept  the  embassy  to  Vienna. 

Qo  from  it^  and  are  stocked  with  deer.    The  There,  acting  up  to  tlie  instractions  of  Talley- 

lory,  the  richest  in  Svritzerland,  is  full  dt  rand,  ne  assumed  a  conciliatory  attitude  which 

ient  weapons  and  curiosities.    The  dty  is^  the  Paris  journals,  inspired  by  Bonaparte  and 

some  extent,  industrial,  and  produces  doth,  his  brothers,  declared  to  be  fofi  of  royalist  ten- 

Dted  linen,  dlk  and  cotton  fkbrics.    Haller,  dendes;  expatiating,  in  proof  of  these  charges, 

German  poet,  one  of  the  founders  of  Qer-  on  tiie  suppresdon  of  the  tricolored  flag  at  the 

a  ol«wical  poetry,  was  bom  here.    Pop.  in  entrance  of  his  hotel,  and  of  the  republican 

1,  26.840. cockade  on  the  hats  of  his  suite.    Being  repri- 

{£RN ADOTTE,  JxAir Baphbtb  JnuuLinap-  manded  for  this  bv  the  directory,  Bemadotte, 

1  of  the  French  empire,  prince  of  Ponte  on  April  18, 1798,  the  anniyersary  of  a  Viennese 
-vo,  and,  under  the  name  of  Charles  XTV.  anti-Jacobin  demonstration,  hoisted  the  tri- 
tn,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  bom  colored  flag  vrith  the  inscription,  ^liberty,  equal- 
.  S6,  1764^  at  Pau,  in  the  department  of  ity,  fk^temity,"  and  had  his  hotel  stormed  Dy  a 
aes  Pyr^^  died  March  8, 1844,  in  the  Viennese  mob,  his  flag  burnt,  and  his  own  life 
al  palace  at  Stockhdm.  He  was  the  son  of  endangered.  The  Austrian  goyemment  declin- 
lA-yer,  and  was  educated  for  that  profession,  ing  to  giye  the  satis&ction  demanded,  Bemo- 

Lis  military  impulses  induced  him  to  enlist  dotte  vnthdrew  to  Rastadt  with  all  his  legation ; 

otly,  in  1780,  in  the  royal  marines^ where  he  but  the  directory,  on  the  advice  of  Bon^>arte^ 
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id  agttn,  M  at  AaerM/dt^  eodMigered  the  boo-  tion  of  Oharlefl  Xm,  the  ^et  of  the  States,  at 

m  of  the  daj.    Oa  hia  part,  he  complained  of  Orebro,  elected  Bemadotte  crown  prince  of 

apoleon*fl  haying,  in  violation  of  all  militaij  Sweden,  Aug.  21,  1810.    The  king  was  also 

lies,  ordered  Gen«  Dopas,  whose  French  di-  compelled  to  adopt  him  as  his  son,  under  the 

dion  fonned  part  of  Bemadotte^s  oorps,  to  act  name  of  Oharles  John.    Kapoleon  relnotantly, 

dependently  of  his  command.    His  resigna-  and  with  bad  grace,  ordered  Bernadotte  to  ao- 

>n,  which  he  tendered,  was  accepted,  after  cept  the  offered  dignity.    Leaving  Paris,  Sept. 

apoIeoQ  had  become  aware  of  an  order  of  the  28, 1810,  he  landed  at  Helsingborg,  Oct.  2,  there 

y  addressed  by  Bemadotte  to  his  Saxons,  in  abjnred  the  Oatholic  profession,  entered  Stock* 

Kord  with  the  imperial  bulletin.    Shortly  af-  holm  Nov.  1,  attended  the  assembly  of  the  states, 

*  his  arrival  at  Paris,  where  he  entered  into  Nov.  6,  and  from  that  moment  grasped  the 

rigues  with  Fonch6,  the  Walcheren  expedi-  reins  of  the  state.    Since  the  disastrous  peace 

n  (July  80, 1809)  caused  the  French  minis-  of  Frederikshamn,  the  idea  prevailing  in  Sweden 

',  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  to  intrust  was  the  reconquest  of  Finland,  without  whidi, 

rnadotte  with  the  defence  of  Antwerp.    The  it  was  thought,  as  Napoleon  wrote  to  Alexander, 

mders  of  the  Enslish  rendered  action  on  his  Feb.  28, 1811,  '*  Sweden  had  ceased  to  exist,*' 

rt  unnecessary ;  out  he  took  the  occasion  at  least  as  a  power  independent  of  Russia,    It 

slip  into  a  proclamation,  issued  to  his  troops^  was  but  by  an  intimate  alliance  with  Napoleon 

3  charge  against  Napoleon  of  having  neglect-  that  the  Swedes  could  hope  to  recover  that 

to  prepare  the  proper  means  of  defence  for  province^    To  this  conviction  Bemadotte  owed 

3  Belgian  coast     He  was  deprived  of  his  his  election,    puring  the  king^s  sickness,  from 

mmand;  ordered,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  to  March  17,  1811,  to  January  7^  1812,  Oharles 

ive  it  for  his  princedom  of  Ponte  Oorvo,  and,  John  wns  appointed  regent;  but  this  was  a 

fusing  to  comply  with  that  order,  he  was  question  of  etiquette  only,  since  from  the  day 

rnmoaed  to  Vienna.    After  some  lively  alter-  of  his  arrival,  he  conducted  all  affura.    Napo- 

tions  with  Napoleon,  at  Soh6nbrano,  he  ac-  leon,  too  much  of  a  parvenu  himself  to  spare  the 

jted  the  general  government  of  the  Roman  susceptibilities  of  his  ex-lieutenant,  compelled 

tos,  a  sort  of  honorable  exilc^The  circum-  him,  Nov.  17, 1810,  in  spite  of  a  prior  engago- 

nccfl  which  brought  about  his  election  as  ment,  to  accede  to  the  continental  system,  and 

•\vn  prince  of  Sweden,  were  not  fully  eluci-  declare  war  against  Eiigland.    He  suppressed 

ed  until  long  after  his  death.    Oharles  XIII.,  his  revenues  as  a  French  prince;  declined  to 

it  the  adoption  of  Oharles  August,  duke  of  receive  his  despatches  directly  addressed  to  him, 

^stenburg,  as  his  son,  and  as  heir  to  the  because  he  was  not  ^*  a  sovereign  his  equal  ;^' 

Mii.^h  throne,  sent  Oount  Wrede  to  Paris,  to  and  sent  back  the  order  of  the  Seraphim,  be- 

for  the  duke  the  hand  of  tiie  princess  Ohar-  stowed  upon  the  new-bom  king  of  Kome  by 

3^  daughter  of  Luden  Bonaparte.    On  the  Oharles  John.    This  petty  chicanery  afforded 

icn  death  of  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  to  the  latter  the  pretext  only  for  a  course  of 

'   18,  1810,  Russia  pressed  upon  Oharles  action  long  decided  upoa,    Hardly  was  he  in- 

I.  the  adoption  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  stidled  at  Stockholm,  when  he  admitted  to  a 

la  Napoleon  supported  the  claims  of  Frede-  public  audience  the  Russian  general,  Suohtelen, 

V  I.,  king  of  Denmark.    The  old  king  him-  who  was  detested  by  the  Swedes  for  having 

otfcred  the  succession  to  the  brother  of  the  suborned  the  commander  of  Sweaborg,  and 

duke  of  Augustenburg,  and  despatched  even  allowed  that  personage  to  be  accredited 

on  Moerner  to  Gen.  Wrede,  with  instrac-  as  ambassador  to  the  Swedish  court    On  Dec 

3  ODJoining  the  latter  to  bring  Napoleon  18,  1810,  he  held  a  conference  with  Ozemi- 

r  to  the  king's  choice.    Moerner.  however,  chefl^  in  which  he  declared  himself  '^  to  be 

:)un^  man  belonging  to  the  very  large  party  anxious  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  the  czar," 

^wtiden  which  then  expected  tiie  recovery  and  to  resign  Finland  forever,  on  the  condition 

iieir   country  only  from  an  intimate  idli-  of  Norway  being  detadied  from  Denmark,  and 

»    with  France,  on  his   arrival  at  Paris,  annexed  to  Sweden.    By  the   same  Ozerni- 

n{K>n  himself;  in  connection  with  Lapie,  a  oheff,  ha  sent  a  most  flattering  letter  to  the 

ig   French  officer  in  the  engineers,  with  czar  Alexander.     As  he  thus  drew  nearer  to 

rictil,  the  Swedish  consul-general,  and  with  Russia,  the  Swedish  generals  who  had  over- 

1  e  Wrede  himself^  to  present  Bemadotte  as  thrown  Gustavus  IV.,  and  fiivored  his  own 

idato  for  the  Swedish  throne,  all  of  tiiem  election,  retired  from  him.    Their  opposition, 

^  care  to  conceal  their  proceedings  from  reechoed  by  the  army  and  the  people,  threat- 

X    I^Agerbielke,  the  Swedish  minister  at  ened  to  become  dangerous,  when  the  invasion 

riiileriai,  and  all  firmly  convinced  by  a  of  Swedish  Pomerania  by  a  French  division, 

I   of  misunderstandings,  artfully  kept  up  Jan.  17,  1812 — a  measure  executed  by  Napo- 

o  rnadotte.  that  the  latter  was  really  the  leon  on  secret  advice  fh>m  Stockholm---Afford- 

idate  of  Napoleon.    On  June  29,  accord-  0d  at  last  to  Oharles  John  a  plausible  pretext 

,   Wrede  and  Seigneul  sent  despatches  to  fbr  officially  declaring  the  neutrality  (^Sweden. 

>wediish  minister  of  foreign  affiurs,  both  Seoretiy,  however,  and  behind  the  back  of  the 

incing  that  Napoleon  would,  with  great  diet,  he  concluded  with  Alexander  an  offen- 

J  re,  see  the  royal  succession  offered  to  his  sive  alliance  against  France,  signed  March  27, 

.11  Aat  and  rektive.    In  spite  of  the  oppoei-  1812,  at  St»  Petersburg,  in  which  the  annexatiou 
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thought  the  king  of  8wed«a  a  fit  pretender  for  lev  ftther,  Beniard,  hmy  In  his  studies,  was 

^6  French  thronoi  and  that  man  was  Bema-  astoniahiDg  all  his  teachers  at  OhAtillon.    His 

iotte  himselt    More  than  onoe  he  repeated  to  love  forstadjr  was  aooompanied  and  sanctified  by 

;he  French  diplomatic  agents  at  Stockholm^  asoetio  practices,  which  bis  mother  enconraffed. 

^  IIow  does  it  hiH[>pen  that  Laffitte  has  not  Visions  of  the  infant  Jesus  were  granted  to 

iionghtof  met"  The  changed  aspect  of  Europe,  him^  and  both  mother  and  son  were  instant  in 

ind,  above  all,  the  Polish  insurrection,  inspired  prayer  that  all  worldly  passions  might  be  extin- 

kim  for  a  moment  with  the  idea  of  making  front  guished  in  their  hearts.    On  his  return  from 

igainst  Russia.    His  offers  in  this  sense  to  Lord  the  school  at  ChAtillon  he  entered  into  a  sort 

'altneraton  meeting  wiUi  a  flat  refusal,  he  had  of  domestic  cloister,  the  blessed  society  of 

0  ezpii^  his  transitory  idea  of  independence  which  was  too  soon  broken  by  the  death  of  his 
y  concluding,  June  28,  188i»  a  convention  mother.  At  this  time  he  was  19  years  old.  His 
f  alliance  with, the  emperor  iMioholas,  which  youthful  friends  took  advantageof  this  event  to 
aodered  him  a  vassal  of  Bussia.  From  that  try  upon  him  the  fascinations  of  a  worldly  life, 
loznent  his  policy  in  Sweden  was  distinguished  But  the  memory  of  his  mother  was  stronger 
y  encroachments  on  the  liberty  of  the  presei  than  their  persuasions :  the  charms  of  splendor, 
•cr8<K;ution  of  the  crime  of  Ut&mi^eiU^  and  and  fame,  and  love,  wiiich  Uiey  set  before  him, 
esistance  to  inqkrovementa^  even  snch  as  the  could  not  change  his  native  bias,  and  he  deter- 
inancipation  of  industry  from  the  old  laws  of  mined,  at  any  cost,  to  be  a  monk.  The  passion 
ruilds  and  corporations.  By  playing  upon  the  which  tempted  St.  Anthony  was  cured,  it  is 
aaJousies  of  the  difierent  oiders  constituting  said,  in  Bernard's  case  by  a  timely  bath  in  a 
tie  Swedish  diet,  he  long  succeeded  in  para-  tank  of  cold  water,  whidi  chilled  out  of  his 
irziDg  all  movement,  but  the  liberal  resolutions  body  all  impure  and  unhallowed  heat.  like 
f  the  diet  of  1844,  which  were  to  be  converted,  Augustine  and  Gregory,  and  many  of  the  early 
x!cording  to  the  constitution,  into  laws  by  the  fathers,    he  asserted  a  miraculous  call  to  the 

1  lot  of  1845,  threatened  his  nolicy  with  finsl  monastic  life.  And  he  would  not  go  alone  to  his 
[isoomfiture,  when  his  deatn  occurred. — ^If  convent  He  remembered,  like  Dives  in  the  par- 
Sweden,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  XIV.,  able,  that  he  had  **  ^yq  brethren,^'  and  his  first 
artly  reoovered  from  a  century  and  a  half  of  care  was  to  make  these  brethren  such  as  him- 
liseries  and  misfortunes,  this  wss  due  not  to  self,  and  bring  them  to  share  his  holy  lot. 
ernadotte,  but  exclusively  to  the  native  ener-  Andrew  and  Bartholomew,  younger  brothers, 
e3  of  the  nation,  and  the  agencies  of  a  long  were  easily  won.  Guy,  tiie  eldest,  was  for  a 
»aco.  time  retained  by  his  wife,  but  a  judicious  appeal 

liJIRNALILLO,  a  county  in  the  R  central  to  her  fears  overcame  her  reluctance,  and  she 

\rt  of  New  Mexico,  with  an  area  of  about  900  consented  to  go  to  a  nunnerv  and  leave  her  lord 

.  xjD.    The  Bio  Grande  and  the  Rio  Puerco,  to  his  religious  destiny.    A  rich  and  warlike 

[lich  intersect  it,  and  the  Rio  de  San  Jose,  nnde  was  next  the  proselyte  of  his  pious  ne- 

Li  ioh  forms  its  southern  boundary,  are  the  prin-  phew,  and  giving  up  casties,  and  retainers,  and 

nil  rivers.    The  snrlaoe  in  the  £.  is  rough  treasure,  assumed  the  cowl  and  frock  of  perpet- 

il  mountainons.  In  1850,  this  county  yielded  ual  poverty.    Gerard,  the  second  brother,  was 

,T01  bushels  of  wheat,  30,808  of  com,  2,800  more  insensible.    He  loved  the  excitement  of 

I jeos  and  beans,  8,600  pounds  of  wool,  and  knightiy  life,  and  could  not  believe  that  the 

»0  gallons  of  wine.   Pop.  7,761.  Albuquerque  world  aiod  its  good  things  ought  to  be  despised. 

t\ lo  chief  towiu  ^  A wonderfhl vision disarmedhis obstinacy.    Ly- 

1  BERNARD,  saint  and  doctor  of  the  Latin  ing  wounded  in  a  dungeon,  he  saw  and  heard 

kurch,  born  at  Fontunea,  in  Burgundy,  in  the  Holy  Spirit  calling  to  his  mind  a  prophecy 

>  U 1 ,  died  in  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux.  Aug.  20,  which  his  brother  had  made,  that  by  that  wound 

,33.    Both  of  his  parents  belonged  to  noble  the  Lord  would  find  the  way  to  his  heart 

rrxilics.    His  father,  Tescelin,  was  a  knight  of  Then,  as  to  Paul  at  Philippi,  the  prison  doors 

o  house  of  ChiUillon,  and  his  mother,  Aleth,  were  opened,  his  chains  were  thrown  ofl^  and 

cvA  a  daughter  of  Owmt  Bernard  of  Mont-  he  was  led  into  the  church  by  Bernard  to  join 

Lircl.    Bernard  was  the  8d  of  a  family  of  7  the  devoted  brotherhood.    The  rule  chosen  by 

lildren.    Before  hb  birth  his  mother  saw  in  the  brethren  was  the  new  Cistercian  rule,  and 

,r  dream  a  white  dog,  spotted  with  red,  and  they  applied  themselves  diligentiy  to  fulfil  their 

^king  fiercely.    The  dream  was  interpreted  season  of  novitiate.    Bemard^s  discipline  was 

£»jgaify  that  the  child  to  be  bom  should  be  a  rigorous  in  the  extreme.    His  labors  were  se- 

Ajrdian  to  the  church,  a  foe  to  its  enemies^  vere,  his  faafi^nga  protracted,  his  sensibilities 

d  should  bark  loudly  against  them.    It  is  un»  were  blunted  by  various  exposure,  till  he  lost 

rtain  whether  the  name  afterward  given  to  almoet  all  sense  of  outward  impressions.    His 

•x^nard  of  **"  watch-dog  to  the  chuit^,'*  pro-  meagre  and  haggard  fkame  was  a  fearful  wit- 

o«d  the  legend,  or  the  legend  produced  the  ness  of  the  strugsle  of  the  soul  in  its  contest 

rxic    From  the  b^pnning  the  child  was  des-  with  the  body.    Bernard  ironed  in  this  physi- 

«3<i  to  a  clerical  and  scholastic  life,  to  which  he  cal  weaknesa,  and  used  it  as  a  proselyting  infiu- 

.«»  inclined  by  his  native  preference.   Hisearlj  ence.    His  novitiate  year  brought  numerous 

r-tit  for  knowledge  was  amaxing.    While  his  converts.    Sons  were  separ^ed  from  fathers^ 

>tJien  shared  the  martial  tastes  of  their  rest-  husbands  from  wivesi  the  knight  from  his  hall. 
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and  the  epicnre  from  his  pleasure,  to  try  the  the  Virgin,  which  came  to  lend  Bi<l  t^  * 

blessing  of  a  hermit  life.    A  son  ana  a  sister  of  wailing  devotee,— the  oelestial  niL>;c  ^ 

the  devoted  family  remained  yet  to  be  won  to  seemed  to  float  aronnd,  and  the  m\a:'X  - 

the  church.     Nivard,  the  Benjamin  of  the  which  seemed  to  flow  like  a  heivrL 

houde,  was   left  to  comfort  the   old   fiather,  from  the  lips  of  this  dying  CliI^^iJi 

forsaken  by  his  children.    Bat  the  boy  pre-  restoration  m>m  such  a  sickness  seeiLi. .. 

ferred  a  heavenly  to  an  earthly  father,  and  the  miracle.    It  tanght  Bernard  s  n^^iLi  - 

prospect  of  a  fuller  inheritance  could  not  keep  that  immoderate  self-denial  was  dv*.  c 

nim  back.    **It  is  too  unfair,"  said  Nivard;  evil  than  immoderate  indulgence,   lie 

'^you  give  me  earth  while  you  take  heaven.    I  recognizing  his  own  weakness  of  bui; 

must  go  with  you."    Daily  new  recruits  were  less  enthusiastic  in  his  austeritied.  Ti  '- 

added,    and    before   Clairvaux  had  gathered  ceeding  years  of  Bernard's  lii'e  were . 

its   company,    the    slopes   of  the  ^ps   and  to  monastic  work,  either  in  the  returr. 

Pyrenees  testified,  by  their  frequent  proces-  rection  of  the  convents  alreaay  e&u. 

sions  and  their  multiplied  vigils,  to  the  effi-  in  suggestions  concerning  new  esiab  ^ 

cient  zeal  of  the  young  Cistercian  evangelist.  His  correspondence  in  this  period  y.- 

The  year  of  novitiate  was  passed  by  the  breth-  and  he  gave  audience  to  great  dul 

ren  in  the  convent  of  Citeaux.    In  this  time  came  to  consult  him.    His  studies ' 

several  new  convents  had  been  founded  in  the  less  vigorously  prosecuted,  both  in  ' 

neighborhood.    The  abbot  of  Citeaux,  a  shrewd  and  patristic   lore;    and  while  ni/ 

and  skilful  judge  of  character,  had  discovered  bishops  marvelled  at  his  sagacity,  tru : 

qualities  in  Bernard  which  indicated  him  as  the  his  convent  listened  witli  adinirat  j 

proper  head  of  a  new  foundation.    In  the  year  daily  religious  readings.    Augustiiu  ?  i 

1115,  Bernard,  with  12  monks,  among  whom  and  the  Canticles  of  Solomon  wtrt 

were  his  brothers,  was  sent  out  to  find  in  tlie  themes.    In  the  year  1124^  his  bt ' 

province  of  Champagne  a  suitable  place  for  a  was  gratified  by  the  vows  which  tlie  ~.- 

Cistercian  community.     He  chose  a  wild  gorge  family,  Humboline,  his  only  sister,  *  - 

in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  noted  as  a  haunt  of  one  of  the  convents  of  his  foandu' 

robbers,  the  ill-omened  name  of  which  was  years  before  she  had  visited  Claii"\ 

the  "  Valley  of  Wormwood."     Here  the  self-  had  been  so  impressed  with  the  sai  • 

denying  brethren  built  their  cells,   arranged  life  that  she  returned  determined  to  ^ 

their  duties,  chose  Bernard  thoir  abbot,  and  the  pomp  of  the  world,  the  cliiir-:^ 

attracted  by  their  sanctity  such  crowds  of  vis-  high  social  rank,  and  the  society  of  L 

itors  that  tlie  new  name  of  "  Clairvaux,"  or  husband,  for  a  home  in  the  clui^^r.  - 

**  Beautiful  Valley,"  seemed    fairly   justified,  humous    sainthood    rewarded    lior 

The  numbers  of  the  brotherhood  rapidly  multi-  The  eminent  fitness  of  Bernard  f 

plied.    Their  charities  were  the  praise  of  all  afifoirs  compelled  him  gradually  to  e  - 

the  region.    Their  austerities  recalled  the  le-  labors  of  a  difierent  kind.    He  was  r^ 

gendary  story  of  eastern  cenobites.    The  gifts  called  abroad  to  reconcile  dispute- 

which  came  to  them  were  at  once  redistributed  bishops  and  their  dioceses,  between  tl 

to  the  poor  and  the  penitent.     In  all  their  la-  and  the  nohles.     No  arbiter  had  sucb 

bors,  in  all  their  watching**,  in  all  their  self-de-  The  prelates  of  the  church  could  de> 

nials,  Bernard  was  foremost,  and  the  pride  of  him  to  sustain  them  against  the  ci\< 

asceticism  was  shamed  by  his  ghimtly  counte-  but  he  asked  in  return  that  they  slutn.  i ' 

nance  and   emaciated    frame.      The  fame  of  the  luxuries  of  secular  living.    All 

miracle  was  speedily  added  to  the  evidence  of  prime  minister  of  Louis  the  Fat,  w^s  i- 

such  endurance.    Men  came  to  Clairvaux  to  be  by  Bernard  to  relinquish  his  seculur  <■' 

healed  of  their  infirmities  by  one  whom  sick-  confine  himself  at  8t.  Denis  to  In^  • 

ness  had  reduced  almost  to  spiritual  propor-  charge.    Henry,  archbishop  of  Se^^  <- 

tions,  and  whose  courage  and  power  no  dis-  phen  of  Paris,  were  supported  iu  il ' 

ease    or    starvation  seemed  able  to  destroy,  to  Rome,  against  the  king,  by  the  eou 

Without  the  care  of  an  earthly  friend,  however,  voice  of  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux.    At  '^ 

it  is  probable  that  the  protection  of  the  Divine  oil  of  Troy es,  in  1128,  he  vindicated  :. 

Spirit  would  have  failed  to  rescue  the  abbot  of  the  church,  and  took  part  in  tb^-^ 

from  his  obstinate  sell-immolation.    This  friend  debates  about  the  excesses   of  thy  - 

felt  that  it  was  too  soon  for  so  rare  a  man  to  knights.    At  the  council  of  ChAlon^s  i^- 

die.    (Compelled  by  superior  authority  to  sub-  assisted  to  depose  the  bishop  of  Vc:- 

mit  himself  to  regimen  and  a  physician,  Ber-  peated  oflfers  of  lucrative  sees  wor^ ' 

nard,  against   his   wiU.  recovered;    but   the  refused  by  him.    He  preferred  to  dx- 

chapter  of  his  long  sickness  is  as  edifying  as  olio  faith  and  practice  from  his  convt- 

any  of  his  hfe.    William  of  Champeauz,  the  than  accept  any  bishopric.    In  the  }'- 

friend  who  saved  him  from  himself,  has  given  an  event  occurred  which  drew  Ik-'-' 

glowing  account  of  his  interviews  with  the  the  seclusion  of  his  convent,  and  cj  - 
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lifioent  paMl  empire  wMoh  lie  had  ooneoli-  conoeanon,  or  eoneent  to  TieMaoj  point  which 
lated  wes  tnreatened  with  roin  by  a  sobbm  in  the  ohnrch  had  gained  upon  the  state.  He  ask- 
.he  sacred  college.  RiTal  daimanta  disputed  ed,  and  finally  won  from  the  emperor,  an  nn- 
he  divine  ri|^t  of  epiritoal  lordships.  Before  conditional  support  of  Innocent  The  grateful 
.he  death  of  Honoriua  n.,  the  saooession  had  pope  in  the  next  year,  1131^  honored  his  advo- 
>een  apparently  secured  by  Peter  of  Leon,  a  oate  by  a  visit  to  dairranxy  where  himself  and 
'ordinal  whose  ability,  leamiug,  and  eloquence,  his  companions  were  greatly  edified  and  moved 
Jl  confessed,  whose  wealth  was  unbounded,  by  the  simple  furniture^  the  coarser  garments^ 
ind  whose  genius  for  management  few  could  the  scanty  fare,  andthe  pious  hymns  of  the  Cis- 
Qsist.  The  chief  objections  to  him  were  that  tercian  brotherhood.  Kew  privileges  to  the 
le  was  the  son  of  a  Jew,  and  that  his  tastes  order  were  the  result  of  this  visit,  and  the  tithes 
vere  rather  secular  than  religious.  On  the  which  they  had  paid  to  the  elder  order  of  Glu- 
leath  of  Honorius,  without  making  official  an*  ny  from  henceforth  ceased.  In  1182  Bernard 
louncement  or  calling  a  regular  meeting  of  the  accompanied  Innocent  into  Italy.  His  labors  in 
oUege,  the  oardlnab  who  were  hostile  to  this  peninsula  were  various  and  excessive.  The 
'eter  met  secretly,  and  published  simultane-  division  between  its  various  states  tended  to 
msly  with  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  hinder  the  restoration  of  Oatholio  unity.  Some 
he  former  pope,  the  name  of  the  new  one,  of  them  had  already  declared  for  Anacletus,  in 
nnocent  II.,  whom  they  had  chosen*  The  hatred  to  others  who  were  favorable  to  Inno- 
>artisans  of  Peter,  indignant  at  the  act,  held  cent.  It  was  Bernard^s  Joy  to  reconcile  these 
It  once  a  counter  meeting,  and  chose  Peter,  hereditary  foes.  First  Genoa,  whose  Jealousy  of 
irho  took  the  name  of  Anacletus.  The  strife  was  Pisa  was  obstinate  and  deep-rooted,  was  subdued 
inequal.  Wealth  and  ability  turned  the  scale  in  by  the  preaching  of  the  great  apostle,  until 
Tavor  of  the  cardinal  of  Leon.  Innocent  and  his  the  P^plo  almost  forced  him  to  stav  as  their 
partisans  were  compelled  to  seek  refbge  in  chief  bishop.  Then  Pisa,  in  turn,  yielded  to  the 
Tuscany,  and  leave  the  Jew's  son  to  reign  persuasions  of  his  eloquence.  In  turbulent 
in  the  capital  of  Christendom.  The  king  of  jGlan  he  found  a  harder  task ;  but  here,  too, 
Franco  seized  the  opportunity  of  interfering,  the  prejudice  of  prelates  and  the  passions 
ind  called  a  council  at  Stampes,  near  Paris,  to  of  the  multitude  were  charmed  into  submis- 
lecide  between  the  claimants.  Bernard  came  sion,  and  the  city  claimed  the  saintly  media- 
o  this  council,  gave  his  support  to  Innocent,  tor  to  be  the  fit  successor  of  Ambrose  in  their 
nd  procured  a  decree  in  fli&vor  of  the  exile,  cathedral  chair.  Bernard  could  hardly  with- 
ie  sustained  the  cause  of  the  poor  clumant  hold  himself  from  their  urgency.  He  granted 
.i^ainst  the  rich,  of  the  humble  Christian  against  them  the  partial  boon  of  a  Cistercian  colony, 
he  haughty  grandee.  It  was  easier,  however,  In  the  mean  time,  the  inde&tigable  missionary 
o  decree  the  right  of  Innocent  than  to  restore  was  found  negotiating  at  the  Germain  court,  to 
lim  to  Rome  or  depose  his  rival.  The  consent  reconcile  an  imperial  undo  with  the  nephews 
f  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  must  first  be  ob-  of  his  predecessor,  Conrad  and  Frederic ;  and 
ained,  and  the  pretensions  of  Anacletus  must  a  finer  issue  of  this  secondary  mission  was  the 
irst  be  set  aside  in  the  secular  courts.  Bernard  conversion  of  the  duchess  Aloide,  sister  to  Lo- 
indertook  the  task  of  doing  this.  'He  became  thalre,  from  her  scandsJous  life  to  the  practice 
nnocent's  missionary.  Henry,  of  England,  of  piety.  Returning^  after  6  years  of  conflict 
Mrho  was  first  visited,  hesitated  to  admit  the  to  his  quiet  home  at  Clairvaux,  he  was  delighted 
justice  of  Innocent's  cause,  but  yielded  to  the  to  find  its  affiurs  peaceftd  and  prosperous,  unity 
)bliging^  offer  of  Bernard :  "•  You  can  answer    of  spirit  among  the  brethren,  and  a  welcome  as 

had 
>herds 
lim  to 

>reaching  through  France,  in  which  he  left  bless  their  children,  the  monks  wept  for  Joy 
)very  une  devoted  to  Innocent,  Bernard  when  they  embraced  the  knees  of  their  holy 
lought  the  German  emperor,  already  hidf  in-  director.  His  hope  of  rest  was  soon  disappoint- 
^lined  to  Innocent's  party.  At  Li^  the  solemn  ed.  The  embers  of  schism  rekindled.  Count 
neeting  took  place  between  the  greatest  of  tem-  William  of  Aquitaine,  the  boldest  of  French 
)ora]  and  the  chief  of  spiritual  sovereigns  (for  barons,  had  sworn  an  oaUi  to  listen  to  no  sophis- 
!nnocent  had  aocommmied  Bernard  on  this  tries  which  should  persuade  him  and  his  people 
journey).  Holding  the  bridle  of  the  pope's  away  from  their  allegiance  to  Anadetus.  His 
lorso,  the  emperor  led  his  holy  guest  through  arbitrary  insolence,  the  terror  inspired  by  his 
be  streets  of  the  city.  But  more  conspicuous  gigantic  presence,  and  his  real  abuity,  both  as 
han  either  pope  or  emperor  in  the  procession  a  statesman  and  a  general,  made  him  a  more 
vas  the  gaunt  and  bent  figure  of  that  monk,  formidable  enemy  tiian  Bernard  had  thus  fiar 
rliose  works  and  worth  had  won  for  him,  dealt  with.  He  had  deposed  bisLbops  who  sup- 
hroaghout  all  Europe,  the  renown  of  a  saint  ported  Innocent  Failing  in  his  argument  with 
x)thaire  was  willing  to  defend  the  claim  of  In-  this  bold  man,  Bernard  tried  an  experiment, 
loccnt,  if  he  might  be  allowed  the  right  of  in-  such  as  Ambrose  had  tried  with  Tlieodoeius. 
estitare,  formerly  exercised  by  the  German  He  chose  the  occasion  of  the  holy  mass  in  the 
mperorSi    Bernard  would  not  make  any  such    church  where  William  was  wont  to  attend. 
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the  deigy^  Old  piodiinMd  A  refann  to  the  rinH  VMBetin'theoakodarof  the  draroh  by^Pope 

pie  deoeaoiesof  the  gospd  agei    Bernerd  hated  Alexander,  though,  from  the  great  number  of 

iQxury  in  the  prieBthood,  but  he  bated  aohiim  eandidatee^  it  was  not  openly^  prookumed  among 

more;  sod  the  same  mee  whioh  had  protested  the  sainta  until  1174. — ^Few  men  have  better 

agaiost  the  perseention  of  Jews  counselled  the  deeerred  this  honor.     Few  have  loved  the 

extermioatioa  of  rebellious  Christians.   A  rabbi  ohurch  with  more  steadfast  and  unselfish  devo- 

coold  praise  the  good  monk  who  had  saved  him  tion.    Few  have  rendered  to  it  more  signal 

from  maflsaore,  rat  numbers  of  men  and  women  services.    On  his  moral  purity-  no  stain  rests. 

who66  crime  was  that  thnr  exalted  virtue  above  His  stem  integritj  has  never  been  doubted. 

BubmiauoD,  were  sent  to  death  by  the  approval  He  enforced  upon  others  no  rule  to  which  he 

of  this  same  monk.    It  is  the  darkest  spot  in  was  not  ready  to  conform,  no  duty  which  he 

E^mard's  life.    More  pleasant  is  the  story  of  was  not  ready  to  do.    K  he  loved  infiaence 

ilia  rttfhtaUon,  at  the  council  at  Kheims,  in  1148,  and  was  not  insensible  to  praise,  he  compro- 

>f  the  Sabeman  Udiq>,  Gilbert  of  Poitiers,  mised  no  principle,  and  he  adopted  no  policy 

VTamed  by  the  late  of  Abdard,  the  heretic  for  the  sake  of  power  or  applause.    He  was 

>ijBhop  found  it  expedient  to  save  himself  by  by  nature  loyal  to  tradition,  and  suspicious  of 

udioious  conoessiona.    In  vain,  after  this,  did  novelty.    Bevere  sometimes  in  his  judgmente 

iiey  try  to  engage  Bernard  in  the  preaching  of  of  others,  he  was  always  severe  in  his  judgment 

i  new  crusade.    His  public  life  was  finished,  of  himseLt    His  temper  was  that  of  a  cham* 

[lis  last  5  years  were  passed  in  comparative  re*  pion  and  a  ruler,  but  not  of  a  despot.    Skilled 

Uroment,  varied  onlv  by  literary  occupationa  m  diplomatic  arts,  he  was  yet  intolerant  of  all 

uid  the  visits  of  distinguished  friends.    Gu«  temporiang  or  hesitation  in  the   service  of 

mard,  kiiur  of  Sardinia,  and  Pope  Eugenius,  truth.    The  churdi  knew  him  as  a  trusty  ser- 

nrcre  at  di&rent  times  his  guests.   The  **  bum-  vant,  faithful  to  his  profession,  terrible  to  all 

iug  and  shining  light  of  the  Irish  church,*'  its  foes.    Lacking  that  kindness  of  manner  and 

HalaohL  saint  and  bishop,  died  on  a  visit  to  the  that  broad  charity  which  made  Peter  the  Yen* 

iome  or  his  early  friend,  and  it  was  Bemard^s  arable,  of  Cluny,  the  Mend  of  the  unfortunate, 

irivilege  to  dose  the  eyes  and  write  the  life  of  Bernard  gained  the  ennobling  reputetion  of 

Jiis  dear  brother  in  the  fiuth.    That  biogr^hy  guardian  to  the  fiuth.    No  man  of  his  age  had 

stablishedMalachi's  right  to  sainthood,  jjieab-  a  wider  renown.    Koman  of  that  age  fills  a 

CSS  Hildegard,  the  marvel  and  the  enigma  of  larger  place  in  its  history.    Bernard^s  reputa* 

Christian  Europe  in  all  the  12th  century,  found  tion  rests  on  4  substantial  grounds,  his  integrity 

t  Bernard  a  friend  who  vindicated  her  at  Bome,  and  consistency  of  personal  character,  his  re- 

id  believed  that  her  gift  of  prophecy  was  reaL  markable  executive  ability,  his  eloquence  as  a 

I  these  last  years  the  most  remarkable  of  Ber-  preacher,  and  his   afiluence  and   skill  as  a 

ird^s  compositions  were  written. '   But  his  writer.    Of  his  personal  character  ym  have  al- 

ivfdcal  powers  were  waning  to  their  end.  ready  spoken.   Inproof  of  his  executive  ability, 

srly  in  1158  a  slckneaa   attadced   him,  in  apart  from  the  fiBbct  that  he  was  for  a  long 

hich  distress  of  mind  aggravated  hb  pains  of  term  of  years  the  virtual  dictator  of  the  church, 

nly.    Ills  friend  Eugenius  had  departed,  wiUi  we  have  the  record  of  the  monasteries  whioh 

B  other  friends,  before  him,  and  he  had  no  he  founded  or  gathered,  viz. :  85  in  France,  11 

isb  to  live  longer  in  a  world  so  tail  of  rin,  and  in  Spain,  10  in  England  and  Ireland,  6  in  Flan- 

ire,  and  sorrow.    Sad  words  he  dicteted  from  ders,  4  in  Italy,  2  in  Germany,  2  in  Sweden,  1 

s  sick  bed,  telling  the  trial  of  his  weary  heart,  in  Hungary,  and  1  in  Denmark.    At  Clairvauz 

ct  his  faith  did  not  fail,  and  he  was  readv  for  at  the  time  of  lus  death,  there  were  700  breth- 

ore  service  if  the  church  had  need  oi  him.  ren.    Such  oiganixing  |K>wer  was  unprecedent* 

immoned  by  the  archbishop  of  Ifetz  to  heal  ed  in  mediaval  Christian  history,  and  seemed 

bloody  feud  which  had  arisen  in  his  di*  to  entitie  Bernard  to  rank  with  Basil  and  Paul. 

^ese,  between  the  knighte  and  the  people,  It  is  not  easv,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  meas- 

I  rose  from  lus  bed,  made  a  r^nd  journey  ure  Bernard's  influence  as  a  preacher  and  a 

some  50  miles,  and  met  the  contending  writer.     His  treatises,  authoritative  as  they 

Tties  as  they  stood  arrayed  on  either  side  still  are,  have  been  superseded  by  the  works  of 

the  Moaelleu    The  nobles  ridiculed  the  in«  Bellarmin  and  Aquinas,  and  hia  sermons  do  not 

-Terence  of  this  ^ost,  scorned  his  words,  and  justify  or  explain  his  singular  fame  for  pulpit 

igbcd  at  the  dream  which  he  told  theuL  eloquence.     It  needs  nice  discrimination  to 

It   that  veiy  night  the  prophecy  of  peace  separate  his  genuine  writings  from  those  which 

lich  he  left  was  fulfilled,  the  hearto  of  the  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  him.    Some  of 

ighte  were  melted,  and  the  Oloria  in  excM$  these  latter  are  palpable  forgeries;  but  some 

s   chanted  by  the  united  hosts.    This  last  are  dose  imitations  of  his  style  and  man- 

>rt  waa  fateL    Bernard  returned  to  his  con*  ner.    The  genuine  writings  of  Bernard  may 

it  to  die.    At  the  age  of  68,  surrounded  by  be  divided  into  8  classes :  episties,  sermons, 

brethren,  he  breathed  his  last    His  body  and  treatises,  mond  and  theologi^.    Of  the 

3   buried  in  the  church  at  Ohurvaux.    He  epistles  480  are  contained  in  the  collections  of 

I  been  abbot  88  yearsi    The  public  voice  de-  itabillon  and  ICarttoe,  489  of  which  were  the 

aded   hia  immediate  canonixation.    In  the  work  of  Bernard  himself,  the  remainder  being 

r  1165, 12  years  after  hia  death,  hia  name  eiUier  addressed  to  him  or  drawn  up  by  hia 
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secretary.    These  letters  are  addressed  to  6  ness  of  his  preaching  k  partUeled  odIt  V 

classes  of  persons :  1,  to  monks  and  abbots ;  2,  stories  of  the  crowds  in  England  an<l  A. 

to  archbishops,  bishops,  and  secular  priests ;  8,  which  were  moved  and  swajed  by  the  u: 

to  the  pope  and  the  yarious  officials  at  tlie  Ro-  of  Whitefield ;  while  the  written  iduuuij 

man  court ;  4,  to  princes,  nobles,  and  states-  that  preaching  which  survive  seem,  &> 

men ;  6,  to  private  individuals.    The  subjects  case  of  Whitefield,  whollj  inadequate  t<  > 

of  the  letters  are  very  various.    Some  are  mo-  result.    The  best  sermons  of  the  cuile 

nastic,  dwelling  on  the  needs  and  the  methods  the  eulogies  of  departed  brethren.  < ': 

of  cenobite  lite.    Some  are  mystical,  descanting  treatises  of  Bernard,  the  first  in  time  i< 

Uf)on  the  doubts  and  struggles  of  tlie' soul  on  the  "Twelve  Degrees  of  Humility  an  1 : 

ita  way  to  perfection.    Some  treat  of  the  gen-  This  youthful  treatise  is  very  carefully  ih 

eral  principles  of  right  and  duty,  some  of  par-  and  the  antitheses,  though  redundiint,  'u 

ticular  applications  of  those  principles.    Many  ingenious.    The  work  on  "  The  Luve  > : 

of  the  letters  are  concerned  with  matters  of  seems  to  show  that  Bernard  was  not  a  i 

elections  in  the  church,  questions  of  disputed  in  perfect  disinterestedness  of  love.  I' 

episcopal  authority  or  fidelity.    Many  of  them  ical  and  accurate  treatise.    The ''Ap<  - 

are  political,  many  dogmatical,  some  highly  severe  polemic  attack  npon  the  di^  ••. ' 

polemic,  and  not  a  few  purely  complimentary  extravagances  of  the  monks  of  Clu ; 

and  personal.     Chronologically,  the  letters  may  language  is  sharp  and  bitter.    Thetr. 

be  ranged  into  4  series:  the  first  covering  11  **  Grace  and  Free- will"  is  more  subik- 1 

years,  from  1119  to  1130;  the  second  8  years,  ough  as  a  discussion  of  that  subject.    - 

from  1130  to  1138;  the  third  7  years,  from  Use  De  Canvertione  ad  CUrieos^  <^iii>^>-\^ 

1138  to  1145;  and  the  fourth  the  remaining  quities  which  had  crept  into  thee- 

8  years  of  the  writer's  life.     The  general  char-  life,  and  urges  a  reform.    The  **E  . 

acteristics  of  all  these  letters  are  earnestness,  to  tlie  Knights  Templars,"  is  a  pa:  ■- 

energy,   clearness  of  expression,  and  a  fierce  that  impetuous  order    of  reliiri ons  • ' 

sincerity.     One  spirit  breathes  through  them  with  the  anomaly  of  whose  suio  1- 

all.    The  style  is   unequal,  in   most  instances  disposition    and    taste    readily    *»y: . 

rugged   and    harsh,  quite    lacking   the   grace  Baptism  and  the  Incamatioa  are  t-  > 

which  adorns  the  letters    of  Abelard.      The  a  work  first  addressed  as  a  letter  ;■ 

efforts  at  wit  are  undignified,  especially  the  Victor.    Another  treatise  refntes  xU 

occasional   travesties  of  the  sentences  of   the  of  Abelard.'*    Another,  on  "rreccir 

Scriptures.    It  may  be  said  in  mitigation  of  the  pensation,"  ans>ver8    interesting*,' 

judgment  of  Bernard's  rough  style,  that   the  monastic  morality,  and  is  still  con>;v: 

words  of  many  of  his  epistles  are  not  his  own,  cellent  convent  manual.     The  onlyli  : 

that  he  furnished  the  thoughts  to  be  clothed  in  work  of  Bernard  is  his  life  of  tlie  1  ^ 

words  by  his  scribes.     There  are  some  in  the  achi,  which    relates    prodigies,  anJ 

collection,  notably  those  addressed  to  Innocent  equally  in  pious  reflections  and  in  h-  • 

and  Eugenius,  which  are  tenderly  pathetic,  and  censure.     The  last  and  most  inipor::/ 

may  pass  as  fine  examples  of  this  kind  of  com-  treatises  of  Bernard  is  his  work  on  "^ 

Eosition.     The  sermons  of  Bernard,  340  in  num-  tion,"  suggested  by  the  visit  of  P^t;  • 

er,  may  be  arranged  into  4  classes:  80  on  the  to  his  monastery,  and  dedicated  to  u- 

Canticles  of  Solomon;  86  on  the  events  of  the  It  is  in  5  parts.    In  the  Ist,  he  in>i<- 

ecclesiastical  year;    43  on  the  saints  and  the  necessity  of  gaining  and  preservin^^  th 

virgin;  and  126  miscellaneous.    Most  of  them  religious  meditation;  in  the  2d,  he  u  - 

are  short.    The  sermons  on  the  Canticles  ex-  pope  ought  to  be  and  to  do;  in  tL 

hi  bit  Bernard's  fondness  for  allegories,  and  his  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  nati*:^ 

skill  in  extracting  moral  teaching  from  erotic  earth  to  the  papacy ;  in  the  4th,  he  ^ 

and  poetical  description.    They  explain  only  the  the  oflScers  and  servants  of  the  i<K'- 

first  2  chapters  of  this  book,     Gilbert  of  Hoi-  and  in  the  6th,  he  explains  the  reL^t 

land,  about  25  years  after  Bernard's  death,  pub-  pope  to  superior  intelligences,  to  M; 

lished  a  continuation  of  the  scries  on  the  Can-  and  to  God.    The  writings  of  Benuir  •  - 

tides,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  middle  of  tlie  idea  of  a  patient  and  diligent  s<.li'  •' 

the  6th  chapter.    The  sermons  of  Bernard  can-  ing  in  a  limited  range  of  study.    Ih  ^'' 

not  be  regarded  as  eminent  specimens  of  relig-  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  but  ho 

ious  oratory.    They  are   cold,  ethical,  some-  chiefly  from  tlie  Vulgate,  and  shi'W^  ' 

times  even  obscure.    Written  in  Latin,  they  quaintance  with  the  Greek  or  lUl 

seem  poorly  adapted  to  make  ipipression  even  Among  the  fathers,  Augustine  wa^  Is' 

upon  those  hearers  to  whom  tlie  Latin  tongue  and  his  dogmatic  system  was  a  n} " 

was  still  intelligible.    It  is  greatly  to  be  regret-  of  that  great  master.    A  moderate  k. 

ted,  that  the  sermons  in  the  common  tongue,  by  of  the  classics,  especially  of  Ovid,  ei  • 

which  Bernard  was  enabled  to  awaken  such  a  to  vary  with  occasional  heathen  fjuni'^ 

mighty  revival  in  Europe,  have  not  been  pre-  vero  force  of  his  argument  and  invi  i " 

served  to  us,  rather  than  tlie  uninspiring  and  had  the  faculty  of  bringing  in  at  tbe*- 

scholastic  compositions  which  remain  to  attest  and  place  all  his  knowledge,  and  lii  * 

his  gifts  as  a  preacher.    The  actual  impressive-  memory  enabled  him  to  call  up  fo^  i ' 
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use  Ulnrtntions  whioh  another  would  have  lort.  Gharles  11.  by  the  daoheas  of  Cleyeland,  he  re- 
Tet  he  was  able  to  aammUate  his  fraita  of  study,  linquished  the  astronomioal  chair,  and  became 
and  no  great  doctor  of  the  church  seems  less  rector  of  Brightwell,  in  Berkshire.  In  math* 
indebted  to  his  culture  for  his  influence.  He  ematics  he  rendered  himself  especially  useful  at 
was  an  original  thinker,  independent  in  his  Oxford,  while  he  left  beside  a  great  mass  of  un« 
opinions,  and  his  fresh  strength  makes  the  old  printed  matter,  over  15  distinct  scientific  and 
Tiews  which  he  produces  seem  new  and  pecu-  theological  publications  and  annotations  on  clas- 
liar.  In  bis  case,  a  mind  naturally  imaginative  sical  worics.  One  of  his  most  valued  produo- 
was  trained  and  disciplined  to  the  exigencies  of  tions  is  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  weights 
service  in  affairs  and  to  the  commanding  re-  and  measures ;  and  the  Catalogua  Mantuerijh 
Btraints  of  established  institutions  and  traditional  torum  Anglia  et  ffibemiOy  prepared  by  him,  and 
truth.  One  would  hardly  be  prepared  to  find  published  in  1697,  for  the  university  of  Oxford, 
in  such  a  writer  the  talent  of  tne  hymnist,  or  to  is  still  used  in  that  institution  at  the  present  day. 
Bxpect  from  such  a  source  the  stanzas  of  a  Pru-  B£BNARD,  Snt  Fbanois,  an  English  lawyer, 
lentius  or  a  Gregory.  Yet  the  works  of  Ber-  ffovemor  of  the  American  province  of  Kew 
oard  have  their  appendix  of  anthology.  The  Jersey,  from  1768  to  1760,  and  of  Massachu- 
watcbman  of  the  church  found  leisure  to  be  a  setts,  from  1760  to  1769,  died  in  London,  July 
poet  And  among  the  most  praised  hymns  of  1,  1818.  It  was  his  misifortune  to  preside  over 
the  Roman  breviary  is  that  long  meditation  the  latter  province,  and  to  be  an  advocate  of 
upon  the  Saviour  in  stanxas  of  four-fold  rhyme,  the  claims  of  the  crown,  and  of  coercive  meas- 
Jesuy  duleit  memoria^  which  has  the  charm  of  ures,  in  the  period  shortly  preceding  the  out- 
musical  cadence,  if  it  lacks  the  merit  of  correct  break  of  the  American  revolution.  With  no 
Latinity. — ^Tbe  works  of  Bernard  have  been  talent  for  conciliating,  and  no  insight  into  the 
freauently  republished.  The  standard  edition  spirit  which  animated  the  people  whom  he  gov- 
is  that  of  Mabillon.  in  1690,  in  2  vols.,  folio,  emed,  he  fanned  the  discontent  which  the  Eng- 
This  contains  valuable  noteeu  in  addition  to  the  lish  ministry  originated.  He  brought  the  troops 
edition  of  1667.  A  new  edition  appeared  in  into  Boston,  and  prorogued  the  general  court 
1719  and  in  1726.  Another  less  valuable  but  when  it  refbsed  to  make  provision  for  their  sup- 
more  convenient  edition,  by  the  same  famous  port  He  secretly  sought  to  undermine  the 
Benedictine,  is  in  9  vols.  8vo.  The  biographies  oonstitntion  of  the  province,  by  changing  its 
>f  Bernard,  some  of  which  descant  most  elo-  charter,  so  as  to  transfer  the  right  of  appointing 
[uently  upon  his  power  as  a  mirade-worker,  the  council  from  the  general  court  to  the  crown, 
vhich  in  this  sketch  has  been  left  unnoticed,  He  was  despised  for  his  cowardice,  duplicity, 
»ut  which  has  been  for  ages  and  is  still  a  source  and  avarice,  and  his  letters  to  England  show 
»f  the  reverence  in  which  as  a  saint  he  is  held,  the  readiness  with  which  he  distorted  facts,  and 
oave  nothing  to  be  desired  concerning  his  his-  magnified  trivial  rumors  into  acts  of  treason. 
ory.  French,  Italian,  German,  and  English  The  house  of  representatives  at  length  unani- 
rriters  have  made  his  life  a  special  study.  The  mously  voted  a  jpetition  to  the  king,  humbly 
[lost  recent  and  accessible  are  the  biographies  entreating  that  bir  Francis  Bernard  might  be 
f  the  abb6  Ratisbonne  (2  vols.  Paris,  1846),  removed  forever  from  the  goverument  of  the 
Meander  (I^rlin,  1841),  Montalembert,  Daunon,  province.  He  was  recalled,  and  as  he  departed 
a  vol.  13  of  "  French  Literary  History,"  and  from  Boston,  the  bells  were  rung,  cannon  fired 
^bcl  Desjardins  (D\jon,  1845).  after  him  from  the  wharves,  and  the  liberty 

BERNARD,  Olaudx,  a  French  physician  and  tree  hung  gayly  with  fiags.    The  government, 

)by8iologi8t,  bom  at  6t.  Julien,  in  the  depart-  however,  manifested   its  approbation    of  his 

nent  of  Rhone,  July  12,  1818.    In  1884  he  course,  by  creating  him  a  baronet    He  was  a 

^ent  to  Paris,  intending  to  pursue  literature  as  man  of  erudition,  had  committed  to  memory  the 

I  vocation,  but  not  meeting  with  success,  soon  best  passages  of  the  best  authors,  and  was  a 

rave  up  the  attempt,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  patron  of  Harvard  college, 

(tudy  of  medicine.    He  has  especially  distin-  BERNARD,  Jacquss,  a  French  writer,  bora 

ruished  himself  by  his  researches  in  compara-  at  Nyons,  Sept  1,  1658,  died  April  27,  1718. 

ive  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  has  been  A  minister  of  the  reformed  church,  he  fied  to 

yrofessor  in  the  ooUege  of  IVanoe  during  the  HoUand  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 

Bst  10  years.    He  has  made  special  studies  of  Nantes,  and  founded  at  the  Hague  a  school  for 

be  liver  and  pancreas.  belles-lettres,   philosophy,   and    mathematics. 

BERNARD,  Edwabo,  a  yersatHe  English  He  continued  the  publication  of  the  "  Universal 


journal  entitled  the  '*  Republic  of  Letters.^ 
xowledge  of  oriental  languages  and  for  his    He  made  a  coUection  of  the  treaties  of  peace 
:;ientifio  attainments!  he  graduated  with  high    truce,  neutralitr,  suspension  of  arms,  and  al- 
onora  at  the  univernty  of  Oxford,  ofilciated  in    liance,  and   other  international   compacts  *in 


jrear  at  Pans^  aa  tutor  to  the  children  of  was  an  excellent  light  oo^^^  and  had  some 
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ortime  in  tntds  tnd  lnT«8%Btfoii4  in  aearoh  tury,  and  to  have  been  the  offiprinff  of  a  secret 

if  the  pb3oeopber*0  sUme^  to  the  infinite  aatis-  marriage  between  the  ooont  ae  Saldana  and 

'action  of  the  oharlatana  and  adyentnren  who  the  sister  of  Alfonso  the  Oiiaste.    The  king's 

kboonded  in  Italy  in  the  16th  eentorxi  and  who  wrath,  on  hearing  of  this  marriage,  knew  no 

*ejoioed  in  taJdns  adyantage  of  his  soientifio  bounds.    He  doomed  fialdafla  to  perpetoal  im- 

mllaotnation.    Hu  complete  writings,  in  Latin  prisonment  and  to  cruel  tortoresy  the  influita 

axd  Frenohf  were  published  Ions  after  his  was  sent  to  a  oonTent,  while  Bernardo  was  edu* 

leath,  in  the  16th  and  iTth  oentnnes.  and,  al*  cated  as  the  son  of  Alfonso  and  kept  ignorant 

hough  all  more  or  leas  connected  with  the  phi-  of  his  birth.   The  brilliant  exploits  of  Bmiardo, 

oeopher's  stone,  they  are  not  without  some  endiug  with  the  great  victory  over  Boland  at 

rnde  soientifio  theories  about  chemistry  and  Bonoesyalles— his  heroic  efforts  to  restore  lib* 

leat,  and  were  for  a  long  time  singularly  popu-  ertv  to  his  father,  when  he  learns  who  his 

IT  with  the  adepts  of  alchemy.  fiitber  is-^the  treachery  of  Alfonso,  who  prom* 

BERNARDIN,  Sadtt,  of  Sienna,  bom  at  ises  repeatedly  to  release  the  count,  and  as  often 

Caaaa,  in  Italy,  Sept  8, 1880,  died  at  Aouila,  in  breaks  his  word,  with  the  despair  of  Bernardo. 

Ibruszo,  May  90,  IH^   He  became  a  frauds-  and  his  rebeUion  against  the  kins  and  final 

an  friar,  in  a  monastery  near  Sienna,  in  1404,  but  fiight  to  France,  after  Saldafia's  death  in  prison, 

leairing  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  constitute  the  chief  incidents  in  the  heroes  life, 

yas  appointed  a  commissary  of  that  country,  as  represented  in  about  40  ballads  and  in  the 

md  thus  enabled  to  gratify  his  wish.    After  accountsinthe^^  chronicle  of  Alfonso  the  Wise." 

lis  return  he  aequired  a  great  reputation  as  a  Three  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega  are  founded  on 

)reacher,  and  8  cities  were  rival  suitors  for  the  the  romantic  career  of  B^nardo  del  Oarpio^ 

lonor  of  having  hmi  aa  a  bishop.    Bernardin,  while  the  best  m>ic  on  the  subject,  resembung 

lowever,  waa  unwilling  to  accept  the  distino-  Ariosto's  Orlando  IktrioMj  was  published  in 

.ion,  and  waa  made  vicar-general  of  the  firiara  1624  by  the  poet  Bernardo  de  Balbuena,  under 

>f  the  Observantine  order  in  Italy.    He  is  ssid  the  title  of  iSi  Bernardo. 

x>  have  founded  more  than  800  monasteriesL  BERNAUEB,  Aohbs,  celebrated  for  her  ro- 

In  1450  he  was  canonised  by  Pope  Nicholas  Y.  mantic  fiite,  died  Oct  12, 1486.    She  was  the 

lis  works  appeared  at  Yenice  in  1691  in  4  vols,  daughter  of  a  poor  citizen  of  Augsburg,  cf  rare 

to.  aod  at  Paris  in  1686,  in  2  vols,  folio.   They  beauty  and  virtue,  and  captivabKl  the  heart  of 

unsist  of  easays  on  religions  subjects,  sermons,  the  young  Albert  of  Bavaria,  only  son  of  the 

nd  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Bevelations.  reigning  duke,  who  met  her  at  a  tournament. 

liERNABDIN  D£  ST.  PIERRE.    See  St.  She  returned  his  love,  snd  after  a  secret  mar- 

'iRjoa.  riage,  he  conducted  her  to  one  of  his  castles. 

I3ERNARDINES,  monks  or  nuns  of  St  Ber-  His  enraged  father,  discovering  this  union  by 

ard,  a  branch  of  the  Oistercisns,  and  hence  the  son's  refusal  to  form  a  more  exalted  matri- 

llied  to  the  great  Benedictine  order.  In  France  monial  connection,  caused  him  to  be  refused  an 

10  great  fisme  of  the  Oisterdan  abbey  of  Olair*  entrance  to  the  lists  at  a  celebrated  tournament 
aax,  and  of  its  founder  and  first  abbot,  St  at  Ratisbon.  The  prince  revenged  this  in- 
;emard,  led  to  the  adoption  of  thia  name  aa  dignity,  proclaiming  Agnes  duchess  of  Bavaria, 
le  common  designation  of  the  whole  Oister-  and  gave  her  a  brillianUy  appointed  household; 
ian  order*  In  Spain  it  is  applied  to  a  congre-  but,  with  a  sad  foreboding  of  her  fiite,  she  pre- 
ation  of  reformed  Oisterdana  founded  early  in  pared  a  funeral  chapel  for  herself  in  a  neigh- 
he  16th  century  by  Martin  Yams,  or  Baigas.  boring  convent  At  the  death  of  an  uncle,  who 
nd  approved  by  Pope  Martin  Y.  They  had  waa  tenderly  attached  to  the  younff  duke,  the 
uncus  colleges  at  Salamanca,  Alcala,  and  elsfr>  rage  of  his  fiither  broke  forth,  and  by  his  or- 
rhere.  In  Itaty,  they  owe  their  establiahment  dera,  the  beautiful  young  duchess,  during  the 
o  a  bull  of  Pope  JnUua  U.,  in  1611,  by  which  absence  of  Albert,  was  drowned  in  the  Danube. 

11  the  Cistercians  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  The  infturiated  son  took  up  arms  against  his 
rere  erected  into  a  separate  congregation  under  £ither,  and  it  was  long  before  he  could  be  ap- 
he  name  of  St  Bernard.  In  1497,  a  bull  to  peased.  At  length  he  was  induced  to  lay  down 
ko  effect  had  been  issued,  but  soon  after  re-  arms,  and  to  marrv  Ann  of  Brunswick,  but 
ailed,  by  Alexander  YI.  In  nroceas  of  time  during  his  lifetime  he  paid  eyetj  honor  to  the 
isorders  grew  up  in  the  brotherhood,  and  a  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Agnes,  and  their 
iform  waa  undertaken  about  the  year  1667,  loves  have  beca  the  favorite  subject  of  many 
y  John  de  la  Barriere,  abbot  of  Kotre  Dame  Bavarian  po^s.  Agnes  hss  beoi  made  the 
3S  FeufllantB,  in  France.  Hence  arose  the  theme  of  an  opera,  by  Kari  Kreba,  which  was 
euillants,  who  soon  spread  into  Italy,  and  for  the  first  tmie  performed  at  Dresden,  Jan. 
ere  there  called  reformed  monks  of  St  Ber-  17, 1868. 

ird.    The  Beniardinea  include  several  other  BERKAT,  a  citj  ot  the  French  department 

formed  oongresationa,  among  which  are  the  of  Euro,  agreeably  aituated  on  the  left  bank  of 

ecoUecta,  the  sbters  of  Providence,  and  the  the  Oharentonne,  26  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  the 

iters  of  the  Precious  Blood.  town  of  Evreux ;  pop.  in  1866,  7,287.   It  is  the 

BERNARDO  DEL  OARPIO,  a  popular  hero  seatof  the  greatest  horse  fiur  in  France,  attend- 

the  romantic  literature  of  Spain.  Heissiddto  ed  by  nearly  60,000  persons.    It  has  cloth, 

kve  flouriahed  at  the  bciginning  of  the  9thoen-  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  p^)er  maimfaotoKJes, 
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tanneries,  and  bleacheries.    Bernay  haaS  fine  embeOisbed  with  a  cnriona  wood-en  rir^^ 

old  churches,  a  coart  of  law,  a  tribunal  of  com-  man  angling,  that  ancient  art  beini;  i:i 

inerce,    a    communal  collef?e,  a  hospital,  and  the  **  pleasures  dyrerse.^'    Itwasaturv/ 

interesting  remains  of  medijeval  architecture.  printed  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Me  >  •  ^ 

BERNBUUG,  capital  of  the  German  duchy  bans,"  and  became  the  most  popciar  \f  r 

of  Anhalt-Bernburg,  on  the  river  Saale;  pop.  the  manual  of  field  sporta,  for  the  H'^* 

10,000 ;  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  ral  centuries.    It  was  not  in  &ct  unt:  * 

with  the  suburb  Woldan  on  the  left  bank  and  the  century,  when  the  improyemeDi  in  r 

Bergstadt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  produced  a  complete  change  in  the 

is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.    It  is  the  seat  of  nunting  and  fowling,  that  it  was  bwy- 

the  ducal  court.    The  church  of  St  Mary  is  the  general ;    although  it  still  oontliiuvN  > 

finest  of  the  4  churches  of  the  town,  which  the  branches  of  which  it  treats,  and  v.: 

has  a  gymnasium,  a  grammar  school,  a  female  exist   in  their   old    method  unaltcr'V 

high  school,  &c.    The  trade  in  corn,  fruit,  wine,  the  authority.    Many  editions  wert  ^ 

earthenware  manufactures,  paper,  sugar,  copper,  during  the  16th  centnry,  and  in  b.. 

snuff,  iron  castings,  &c.,  is  stimulated  by  the  impression  was  reprinted  as  a  matter  : 

branch  of  theLeipsic-Magdeburg  railroad,  which  curiosity,  by  a  Mr.  Hazlewood. 
passes  by  Bernburg,  on  its  way  to  Kothen.  BERNEITI,  Toicmaso,  an  Italian  c:- 

BERNERS,  John  BouRcniKB,  lord,  the  trans-  statesman,  born  at  Fermo,  Dec.  29. .' 

lator  of  Froissart's  "Chronicles,"  born  1474,  March 21, 1862.    Hewasoneoftbel^ 

died  1632,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Sir  Humphrey  who  refused  to  attend  the  marriae 

Bourchier,  and    related    to  the  royal  family  Louisa  and  Napoleon,  and  who  f* 

through  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  youngest  "black  cardinals,"  as  the  emperor  for 

child  of  Edward  III.    Lord  Berners  made  his  de-  to  wear  purple.    For  6  years  he  wus 

but  in  the  political  world  as  member  of  the  11th  in  Rheims,  and  returned  to  Rome  on  * 

parliament  under  Henry  VII.,  but  without  any  stallation    of  Pius  VH.  in  the  Va. 

marked  success.  Under  Henry  VIII.,with  whom  1826  Leo  XII.  sent  him  as  nuncio  t  ' 

he  was  a  great  favorite,  he  became  chancellor  of  tersburg;    Jan.  29.   1827.  the  car"' 

the  exchequer,  and  afterward  governor  of  Ca-  was  conferred  on  nim ;  Jane  17,  \^'-^ 

lais.    He  wrote  a  comedy,  lU  in  vineam  meam^  ceeded  Cardinal  della  Somaglia  a^^  sc ' 

for  the  edification  of  those  who  attended  the  state,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  ^ 

cathedral  of  Calais,  where  it  was  usually  per-  sion  of  the  concordat  with  tlie  >t 

formed  aller  vespers,  and  translated  various  June  18,  1827,  and  in  the  election  oil 

foreign  works :  but  his  claims  to  the  notice  of  to  the  Iloly  See.    When  the  Fren- 

posterity  rest  exclusively  upon  his  translation  tion  made  itself  felt  in  Italy,  and  tl  o 

of  Froissart  with  which  he  was  charged  by  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Avs 

Henry  VIIi.    The  first  volume  appeared    in  diery,  Bernetti  proposed  the  creation* 

1623  and  the  second  in  1625.  in  order  to  obviate  the  expense  couia 

BERNERS,  The  Lady  Juliana,  an  English  the  engagement  of  foreign  troops.    T 

lady  of  rank  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  not  accu-  ever,  gave  oflTence  to  the  Austrian  p' 

rately  known  to  what  noble  family  she  belonged,  which  in  1886  prevailed  upon  the  } " ; 

as  her  name  is  sometimes  written  Barnes ;  and  miss  the  cardinal.     When  the  nv> 

as  the  lordship  of  Berners  in  the  reign  of  Hen-  1848  broke  out,  he  escaped  from  K^'-- 

ry  VIII.  was  in  the  family  of  Bourchier,  which  guise. 

1b,  of  course,  the  name  of  the  cadets,  male  and        BERNHARD,   duke   of  Saxe-W^ 

female,  of  that   house.    The  lady  in  question  of  the  most  distinguished  genenil"*  ' 

was  the  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell,  years'  war,  born  at  Weimar,  Aup.  0, 1' 

near  St.  Albans,   in  Hertfordshire;  and  was  the  youngest  ofthe  8  sons  of  Duke  Jtii 

either  the  author  or  compiler  of  a  work  which  Weimar,  died  at  Neuburg  on  tbo  Rli 

has  many  claims  to  be  considered  among  the  1639.     At  the  breaking  out  of  tlu 

most  curious  and  interesting  of  mediaoval  liter-  war,  he  took  part  with  the  elect  i"  r 

ature.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  one  of  the  ear-  king    of  Bohemia,  against  the  en-i' ' 

licst  productions  of  the  English  press,  the  first  achieved  gfeat  fame  in  the  blcH^ii} 

edition  bearing  date  of  1481,    In  the  second,  Wimpfen  in  1621,  in  which  Tilly  ^  '^ 

it  is    to  this    day,    on  one  of  the   subjects  routed.    In  the  autumn  of  1623,  he  ♦!' 

of  which  it  treats,  the  art  of  falconry,  or  as  it  Dutch  service ;  in  1625  he  assisted ' 

was  called  in  old  times,  the  "Mystery  of  Rivers,"  king  of  Denmark,  in  the  war  in  ^^ 

the  recognized  autliority  of   scientific  hawk-  against  Wallenstein,  who,  after  the  ui- 

ers.    The  second  edition  was  published  in  1486,  Danish  army,  in  1628,  reconciled  him  v 

in  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans,  which  probably  had  emperor.    He  was  one    of  the  tir>t  " 

authority  over,  or  some    connection  with,  the  princes  who  joined  the  party  of  Gn^t'^ ' 

nunnery  of  which  the  lady  was  prioress.    It  is  phus  on  his  landing,  in  1681,  in  (n:;.j 

entitled  "The Boke  of  Hawkyng  and Huntyng,  distinguished  himself  in  his  service. 

wyth  other  pleasures  dyverse,  and  also  coot-ar-  and  on  the  Rhine  in  1632,  and  joi"^ ' 

muries."    The  edition  of  1481  has  no  treatises  his  attack  upon  Wallenstein's  camp  J'' 

on  ooats-annorial  or  heraldry.    Tha  second  is  berg  in  Aug.  1632.  Tothemilit&rvge::'^' 
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dakd,  the  Tictorr  was  chiefly  doe  at  the  battle  works  are  indaded  under  the  general  tide  of 

of  Latzen,  in  wnioh,  however,  Gnstayns  Adol-  ^  Pictures  of  life  in  Denmark.''    He  has  also 

phus  was  killed.     He  claimed  firom  Ohancellor  written  2  historical  romances,  "  Ohristian  YII. 

Oxenstiero  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  and  his  Oonrt,''  and  ^  Ohristian  11.  and  his 

dukedom  of  Franconia,  and  after  some  hesita*  Times,'*  and  his  last  work,  the  "Chronicles  of 

tion  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  statesman,  he  the  Time  of  King  Eric  of  Pomerania,"  is  of 

was  erentaaUy,  in  1638,  formally  installed  in  a  political  character.    With  great  power  of  ob- 

this  dignity,  with  the  possession  of  Bamberg  servation,  Bemhard  excels  in  sketches  of  do- 

ind  Worsborg.    In  1688  he  took  Regensbnrg;  mestic  life,  and  the  delineations  of  Danish  soci- 

!iis  attempts  to  penetrate  into  Anstria  were  ety,  which  is  his  principal  theme,  are  both 

rostrated  by  WaUenstein,  who,  howoTer,  long  graial  and  hnmorons,  and  given  in  a  very  lively 

reary  of  his  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  made  and  elegant  style. 

reasonable  overtares  to  the  dnke ;  bat  Wallen-  BERKI,  Fbanossoo,  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
tetn  was  assassinated,  Feb.  15, 1684,  and  was  16th  century,  bom  abont  1490,  of  a  poor  bat 
Qccceded  in  May,  1684.  in  the  command  of  the  noble  family,  at  Oampo  Yecchio,  in  Tuscany, 
^rmy,  by  the  king  of  Hangarv,  afterward  Fer-  died  July  26, 1686,  in  Florence.  He  lived  in  the 
liuand  III.,  who  took  Regensborg  in  Jnly,  and  latter  place  in  a  state  bordering  on  indigence, 
otally  defeated  the  Swedish  army  at  the  battle  until  the  age  of  10.  He  then  determined  to  visit 
»f  KOrdlingen  in  the  antumn  of  the  same  year,  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  aid  from  the 
he  duke  barely  escaping  with  his  life.  TJnwill-  cardinal  Bibbiena,  his  uncle.  In  this  he  was 
ng  to  accede  to  the  peace  of  Prague,  the  terms  disappointed,  and  considered  himself  happy  in 
>f  which  were  aceepted  by  the  minority  of  the  obtaining  the  ntuation  of  private  secretary  to  the 
^rman  princes,  after  the  victories  of  the  im-  chancellor  of  Pope  Leo  X.  He  now  assumed 
>orial  over  the  Swedish  army,  during  tiie  year  the  ecclesiastical  habit  Qay  and  ardent^  he 
.635,  the  duke  separated  himself  from  the  lat-  sought  relief  from  the  austeri^  of  his  employ- 
er, and  resolved  to  make  a  treaty  on  his  own  er's  household  in  the  society  of  a  circle  of  youuff 
recant  with  France.  By  the  terms  of  this  ecclesiastics,  who  devoted  themselves  to  good 
reaty,  concluded  at  8t  Germun-en-Laye,  Oct.  cheer,  wine,  pleasure,  and  poetir.  His  most 
7,  1635,  he  was  to  receive  4,000,000  francs  celebrated  work  was  the  Or2a?u2o/nnafiM^at0  of 
early,  on  condition  of  furnishing  a  contingent  Bojardo,  which  he  re- wrote  entirely,  correcting 
f  12,000  foot  and  6,000  cavalry,  and  of  making  the  style,  and  opening  every  canto  with  lines  of 
l>eaco  with  the  emperor  and  hii)  allies  without  his  own.  At  the  sack  of  Rome,  in  1627,  Bern! 
le  consent  of  the  king,  a  secret  article  se-  lost  all  that  he  possessed.  He  retired  to  Flor- 
iring  to  hima  connderable  ad^tional  pennon,  ence,  where  he  lived  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
id  tne  possession  of  Alsace,  He  was  several  was  ruined  by  the  friendship  of  Alossandro  de* 
nes  obhgedto  apply  in  person  for  the  pay-  Medici,  who  wished  to  enga^  him  to  poison  the 
?nt  of  the  subsioies,  wluch  led  to  unpleasant  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici.  On  his  refusal, 
rsonal  collisions  between  himself  and  the  Alessandro  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  in 
•each  king.  In  1687  he  was  appointed  com-  the  fear  that  he  might  betray  him. 
ctnder-in-chief  of  the  iVench  auzHiaries  and  BERNIER,  FsANgois,  a  French  traveller  and 
tho  Qerman  troops,  achieving  many  victories  philosopher,  bom  at  Angers  about  the  year 
Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  Alsace,  but  for  some  1625,  cbed  at  Paris,  Sept.  22,  1688.  He  first 
no  was  nnsoooesBnil  in  his  attempts  upon  studied  medicine,  but  his  taste  for  travelling  led 
v^abia  and  Bavaria.  In  the  latter  part  of  1688,  him  to  Syria  and  also  to  Egypt,  where  he  had 
iwover,  he  succeeded,  after  a  desperate  siege,  the  plague.  He  afterward  went  to  India,  and 
conquering  Breisach,  which  he  intended  to  resided  there  for  12  years,  during  8  of  which  he 
ake  in  future  the  centre  of  an  independent  was  physician  to  the  emperor  Aumngzebe. 
incipality  in  Germany.  Richelieu,  watching  Under  the  protection  of  this  prince  and  his 
ith  Argus  eves  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  ministers,  with  whom  he  became  a  great  &vor- 
ke,  stopped  the  supplies,  treating  the  con-  ite,  he  was  enabled  to  visit  countries  hitherto 
€^t  of  Breisach  as  a  French  conquest  made  inaccessible  to  Europeana  On  his  return  to 
th  French  money  and  partly  with  Frendi  iVance,  he  published  his  observations,  and  the 
dicra.  The  duke  soon  afterward  died,  as  information  he  had  collected.  A  friend  of  Gas- 
is  supposed,  by  French  poison.  Crafty  as  he  sendi,  and  his  most  distinguished  pupil,  he  made 
s,  Le  was  outwitted  by  the  superior  craft  of  a  summary  of  the  writings  of  his  master,  and 
i  cardinal,  who  did  not  even  respect  his  dying  for  the  first  time  presented  in  French  a  lumi- 
uest  in  reference  to  the  transmission  of  the  nous  abridgment  of  the  ideas  of  this  rival  of 
ce^s  conquests  to  Germany ;  these  the  cardi-  Descartes.  He  also  aided  Boilean  in  the  corn- 
appropriated  to  France,  by  bribing  the  ofii-  position  of  the  fiunous  Arrit  hurl^ue^  which 
9  in  command.  The  onl^  privilege  granted  saved  Aristotle  and  his  doctrines  from  proscrip- 
jis  family  was  the  permission  of  removing  his  tion  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Bernier  was 
iiiins  to  the  vaults  of  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Wei-  sometimes  called  the  joli  phUosophe.  Among 
-,  where  he  was  buried  in  1665.  his  intimate  friends  were  La  Fontaine,  Ninon 
iKIiNHARD,  Kabl,  the  pseudonym  and  re-  de  TEnclos,  and  St  Evremond. 
lizcd  name  of  St  Anbin,  one  of  the  most  BERNIER'S  ISLAND,  an  island  off  the  W. 
silent  of  Danish  novelists.     Many  of  his  coast  ofKew  Holland,  in  lat  94°  50^8.,  and  long 
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cameprofeMor  of  botany  and  anfttotny,  and  af-  Batisbon,  in  1744  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  in 

terward  of  nataral  phuosophf.    He  resigned  1761  was  prime  minister.    In  1770  he  lost  the 

his  post  in  1777,  and  died,  like  his  father,  in  &yor  of  Ohristian  VII.,  through  the  asoendencf 

deep.    Hia  fkme  rests  on  his  ingenious  and  sno-  of  Struensee,  was  thrown  out  of  employment, 

cessfol  application  of  mathematios  to  questions  and  retired  to  Hamburg.  Having  brought  about 

of  a  mechanical  nature,  in  astronomy,  hydrau-  the  downfall  of  Struensee,  he  was  recalled  to 

lies,  &c.    He  and  his  successor  at  8t  Peter»-  Oopenhagen,  but  died  just  before  setting  out. 

burg,  Eoler,  stand  alone  in  the  number  of  prizes  BERCE A,  a  city  of  ancient  Macedonia,  lying 

which  they  obtained  from  the  academy  of  south  of  Thessdonica,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 

sciences  at  Paris. — ^His  elder  brother,  Nicho-  Bermius.  It  was  founded,  accorcUng  to  tradition, 

:.AS,  bom  at  Basel,  Jan.  27,  1696,  was  ap-  by  the  Macedonian  princess  Berosa.     During 

>ointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  StPe-  thePeloponnesianwaritwastakenbythe  Athe- 

ersbnrg,  with  Daniel,  and  died  July  26, 1726. —  nians.    After  the  battle  of  Pydna,  it  was  the 

TouK,  their  brother,  bom  at  Basel,  May  18,  first  to  surrender  to  the  Romans.    Saint  Paul 

.710,  was    professor  of  eloquence   in    that  preached  the  gospel  here  A.  D.  49-65,  and  met 

•ity  6  years,  and  in  1748  succeeded  his  &ther  with  a  reception  which  is  commended  in  Scrip- 

n  the  chair  of  mathematics ;  was  a  distin^ish-  ture.    Occupied  by  the  Slavonians,  and  then  by 

)d  and  successful  mathematician,  and  died  July  the  Bulgarians,  it  was  almost  ruined  by  an 

17, 1790. — Bis  son.  Johk,  grandson  of  the  first  earthquake  in  904.    In  1204,  it  formed  a  part 

Tohn,  was  bom  at  Basel,  Nov.  4, 1744^  died  July  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Thessalonica.     It  fell 

L8, 1807.    At  tiie  age  of  19  he  was  appointed  under  the  power  of  the  Turks  in  1397,  and 

ftstronomer  royal  at  Berlin.    After  extensive  during  the  middle  ages  became  known  by  the 

navels,  during  leave  of  absence,  he  was  made  name  of  Yeria. 

iirector  of  mathematics  in  the  academy.    Be-  BEROSIJS,  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Bolus. 

\>TB  his  death  he  had  published  valuable  works  276  B.  0.    He  wrote  a  history  of  Ohaldea,  cited 

>zi  mathematics,  and  many  other  subjects. —  by  Josephus  and  other  ancient  writers.   Anedi- 

:  lis  brother,  Jajos,  bom  at  Basel,  Oct  17,  tion  of  his  fragments  was  published  by  Bichter 

769,  died  in  St  Petersburg,  July  8, 1789.    At  (Leiraio,  1826),  and  by  Didot  (Paris,  1848). 

he  age  of  21  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  un-  B£RRI£N,  a  south-western  county  of  Mich- 

lo^s  professorship  of  natural  philosophy.    At  29  igan,  with  an  area  of  about  600  sq.  m.    It  is 

e  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  St  £tiined  by  the  St    Joseph's,  Pawpaw,   and 

etersburg,  whwe  he  married  a  granddaughter  Galien  rivers,  the  first  of  which  is  here  nav- 

r  £aler,  and  in  2  months  after  marriage  died  igable  for  keel-boats.    The  surface  is  undulat- 

iddculy  while  bathing  in  the  Neva. — ^The  6th  ing  and  the  soil  of  various  qualities.    Near  the 

^    these    BemouiUis    of  the  2d  magnitude,  St  Joseph's  it  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  con- 

lOHOLAs,  was  contemporary  with  the  earlier  sists  of  a  deep,  black,  sandy  loam,  overgrown 

'  the  first  mentioned,  a  nephew  of  the  first  with  thick  forests  of  hard  timber.    The  agri- 

lines  and  John;  he  was  bom  in  Basel,  Oct  10,  cultural  products  in  1860  amounted  to  224,806 

^87,  and  filled  a  professorship  of  matjiematics  bushels  of  com,  88,289  of  wheat,  78,600  of  oats, 

Fadna  (1716-^),  formerly  filled  by  Galileo.  69,158  of  potatoes,  and  6,166  tons  of  hay. 

e  turning  to  Basel,  he  filled  successively  the  There  were  16  churches,  8  newspaper  offices, 

lair  of  logto  and  that  of  law,  and  died  Nov.  29,  and  4,082  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The 

r59. — jRRom,  a  member  of  the  same  family,  Central  railroad  intersects  the  county.     Pop. 

>m  at  Basel,  in  1746,  died  in  1829,  was  distin-  11^41 7.    Capital,  Berrien. 

liiihed  as  a  naturalist  and  mineralogist    He  BERRIEN,  John  Maophxbson,  an  American 

as  for  a  time  president  of  the  ooundl  of  his  lawyer  and  statesman,  bom  in  New  Jersey, 

ittve  canton.  Aug.  28, 1781,  died  at  Savannah,  6a.,  Jan.  1, 

BERNSTORFF,  Chbistum  GtJirrHBB,  county  1866.    He  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the 

l>anish  diplomatist,  bom  at  Copenhagen,  war   of  the  American  revolution,    graduat- 

pHI  8,  1769,  died  at  Berlin,  March  28, 1886.  ed  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1796,  was  admitted  to 

fter  having  been  ambassador  in  Berlin  and  the  bar  of  Georgia  at  the  age  of  18,  and  grad- 

ockholm,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  ually  rose  in  reputation  tUl  he  was  ranked 

fairs  in  1797.     He  followed  the  policy  of  among  the  most  able  lawyers  in  the  conn- 

,atrality,  and  went  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  try.    He  was  elected  in  1809  solicitor  of  the 

mdon  in  1801,  but  could  not  prevent  a  bom-  eastern  district  of  Georgia,  became  judge  of  the 

rdcnent  of  Copei^iagen  by  the  English  in  same  district  the  next  year,  retaining  the  latter 

07.     He  was  ambasrador  to  Paris  in  1811,  office  till  1822,  when  he  became  a  member  of 

presented  Denmark  in  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  Georgia  senate,  fh>m  which  he  was  trans- 

d  signed  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden  in  ferred  in  1824  to  the  senate  of  the  United 

15.       In  1818   he  passed  into  the  service  States.    He  established  in  that  body  a  high  rep- 

X'rcissia. — Johasv  Habtwio  Esnbt,  count  ntation  as  an  orator  and  statesman,  was  ap- 

a     Danish   statesman,  called  by  Frederic  pointed  attorney-general  of  the  United  States 

I    Oreat,  **  the  oracle  of  Denmark,'*  bom  m  1829,  resigned  this  office  in  1831  when  Gen. 

EJanover,  May  18,  1712,  died  iu  Hamburg,  Jacliton's  cabinet  became  inharmonious,  resum- 

>.  1 9,  1772.    In  1782  he  was  Danish  ambas-  ed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Savannah 

or  in  Saxony,  in  1787  at  the  imperial  diet  at  till  1840,  when  he  was  elected  again  to  the  na- 
TOU  m. — 18 
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tional  senate,  and  was  reelected  in  1846.    He  Yorkshire  gentleman  of  fbrtone,  and 

left  a  repatation  for  consisteDcj  and  eminent  gubhed  alike  for  graoe  of  person  an^ 

ability  in  public  life.  of  mind.    Mary,  bom  in  1762,  died  N 

BERRY,  a  succulent  frnit,  haying  its  seeds  ly>  1852,  was  an  accomplished  echolar.  A.- 

ing  loosely  among  pnlp.  The  gooseberry  and  the  elder  sister,  died  in  May,  1851,  i^s^ 

currant  are  genuine  berries,  but  sloes  and  plums,  ficient  in  the  fine  arts.    The  ladies  werv . 

hips  and  haws,  are  not  admitted  in  this  defi-  by  the  statesman's  attention,  and  &.:: 

nition  of  a  berry,  by  botanists,  although  com-  was  very  advanced  in  years,  tLtv ; 

monly  called  berries  in  popular  language.    Ac-  Platonic  attachment  for  the  ^*  furl  >rL 

cording  to  Prof.  Lindley,  a  berry  is  a  succulent  of  71,"  which  resulted  in  an  intercli-v : 

or  pulpy  fruit,  containing  naked  seeds ;  a  pulpy  ters,  and  in  repeated  Tisits  which  iU  : 

pericarp  or  seed-vt^sel  without  valvea,  contain-  paid  to  their  veteran  lover  at  Stra\\ 

ing  several  seeds  which  have  no  covering  but  *^  Walpole,"  says  an  English  critic, "» 

the  pulp  or  rind ;  mostly  round  or  oval.  of  his  2  wives,  as  he  called  them,  v 

BERRY,  or  Bebki,  an  ancient  province  of  and  number  his  letters  to  them,  oLd 

France,  now  forming  the  departments  of  Indre  stories  of  his  early  life,  and  what  Le  i: 

and  Cher,  together  with  a  small  part  of  Loire-  and  heard,  with  ten  times  the  >i>. 

et-Cher,   Nicvre,  Creuse,  and  AUier.    It  was  minuteness  that  he  employed  in  tvlL. 

divided  into  Le  Ilaut  Berry  and  Le  Bas  Berry,  stories  to  Pinkerton  or  Dalrymple. 

the  former  lying  between  the  Cher  and  the  the  2  sisters  published,  in  connection  ^r 

Loire,  and  the  latter  S.  W.  of  the  Cher.  Great-  father,  an  edition  of  Walpole's  wurk> 

est  length  100  miles ;  greatest  breadth  90  miles.  Mary  Berry  brought  out  in  1844  a  o 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Loire,  Cher,  Indre,  and  her  own  writings  in  2  vols,  8vo,  ent  t.. 

Creuse,  the  banks  of  which  are  generally  fer-  land  and  France,"  "Life  of  Rachel  L< 

tile,  but  elsewhere  the  land  is  either  sandy,  sell,"  and  ^*  Fashionable  Friends/^  a 

marshy,   or  covered  with  heaths.     There  Lb  Subsequently  she  wrote  a  **Viudi<. it' 

plenty  of  timber,  good  pasturage  for  cattle,  aulay^s  Character  of  Horace  W^dr 

and  a  superior  breed  of  sheep.    Coal,  iron,  publication  in  1840  of  the  letters  oi  '^' 

ochre,  marble,  and  building  stone  are  abundant  herself  and  to  Agnes,  proved  the  n^  ■ 

Berry  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  terri-  of  their  literary  enterprises, 

tory  anciently  held  by  the  Biturigea  Cubi,  who  BERRY,  Chaslbs,  duke  of,  the  r 

were  styled  by  Livy,  the  chief  people  of  Celtic  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  and  of  M 

Ghiul,  and  are  described  as  having  been  far  ad-  tina,  of  Bavaria,  grandson  of  Loui>  X 

vanced  in  civilization  before  the  time  of  Christ  Aug.  81,  1686,  died  May  4,  1714. 

They  were  conquered  by  Csesar,  and  remained  never  noted,  except  for  having  m.^" 

nnder  Roman  rule  until  about  the  year  475,  24  years  old,   Maris  Louisb   l^u. 

when  their  country  was  invaded  by  Eurio,  Orldans,  duchess  of  Berry.    This  m 

king  of  the  Visigoths.     Clovis  united  it  to  ous  princess,  daughter  of  Philippe 

France  in  607,  and  it  was  afterward  governed  France,  bom  Aug.  20,  1696,  died  h' 

by  counts  who  took  their  title  from  Bourges,  From  her  early  youth,  she  indicatid 

the  ca[>ital  city.     Under  Charles  the  Bald  it  be-  portment  and  temper  a  strange  c^u 

came  independent,  and  the  title  was  made  he-  the  profligacy  of  a  courtesan  with  i: 

reditary.    The  List  count  of  Bourges,  Eudes  a  royal  princess.    She  had  been  mjir 

Arpin  or  Ilerpin,  took  the  cross  in  1094,  and  few  months,  when  she  threw  off  ai. ' 

on  nis  departure  for  Palestine  sold  the  earldom  and  made  herself  conspicuous  by  the ' 

to  Xing  Philip  I.,  who  made  it  an  appanage  of  her  morals  in  a  court  where  corr~ 

of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood.  John  the  rule.     Without  entering  into  tl 

the  Good  erected  it  into  a  duchy  in  1360,  and  her  long  series  of  love  intrigues,  >vlii> 

for  a  long  period  it  was  held  by  members  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  nearly  &^i  '- 

the  royal  family,  altliough  since  the  time  of  are  constrained  to  mention  at  le:v  t  • 

Henry  IV.,  the  title  has  been  purely  nominal,  important  in  politics,  and  the  in^>^ti 

The  last  duke  of  Berry,  the  younger  son  of  morals.    One  of  tJie  equerries  of  l^<[ 

Charles  X.,   was  assassinated  Feb.  13,   1820.  named  Delahaye,  seems  to  have  been  t.. 

During  the  reUgious  and  political  disturbances  ject  of  the  brie^  but  impetuous  pa>^'  -^ 

which  at  different  times  have  agitated  the  em-  more  than  once,  it  is  said,  found  their  * 

pire.  Berry  has  generally  borne  a  conspicuous  tion  even  among  private  soldiers.  ^ 

part.     In  the    Norman   invasion,    the   wars  destitute  of  moderation  was  her  love ! 

against  the  English,  and  the  religious  struggles,  haye,  that  she  proposed  to  run  a^ny  ■' 

it  suffered  greatly.    In  the  great  revolution  of  But  the  equerry  prudently  declined  '^■• 

1789  its  losses  were  comparatively  few,  but  in  such  a  plan,  and  soon  after,  the  ilu<  ' ' 

1848  it  was  the  theatre  of  considerable  disorders,  tained  new  fancies,  the  best  kno^M^  ^ 

BERRY,  Aqnss  and  Mabt,  two  sisters  cele-  important  of  which  is  her  intrigiie  ^^ 

brated  for  their  relation  with  Horace  Walpole,  This  person  was  an  officer  of  tii^^  • 

who  met  them  in  the  winter  of  178T,  and  who  nephew  of  that  celebrated  Lauriin.  > 

became  fascinated  by  the  varied  attainments  of  the  most  extraordinary  career,  hai  i'' 

the  ladies.     They  were  the  daughters  of  a  great  Mile,  de  Montpensier.   lt.s«^^'^ 
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example  of  ihb  mde  had  in^iind  the  nephew  terloo.  On  his  eeeond  vetam  to  Eranoe  th« 
ia  more  then  one  reepeoti  for  the  latter  began  natural  independenoe  of  hia  temper  waa  un- 
to treat  hie  miatveaB  eren  worse  than  the  for*  changed.  He  kept  aloof  from  all  political  co- 
mer bad  used  his  wife.  In  a  word,  the  officer  teriea  and  iatrigaes^  and  after  his  marriage,  the 
beat  the  princese,  who  fomud  this  discipline  at-  h^pineas  of  his  home,  the  liberality  of  his 
tractiTe  enongh  to  maxrr  Biom  secretly,  aa  soon  ideas,  as  well  as  his  freedom  from  sll  reyenge- 
Bs  she  got  rid  of  her  hnsband.  The  dnke  of  fnl  feeUngSi  preserved  him  from  these  excite- 
Berry  died  very  soddenly  at  Marly,  and  the  ments.  It  wss  fiar  more  congenial  to  his  temper 
)rent  gave  rise  to  the  most  serious  suspicions  to  bestow  a  noble  protection  upcm  arts  and 
igainat  the  duchess.  The  intrigue  with  Biora  literature.  This  contrast  with  the  rest  of  his 
vBB  not  in  fact  the  only  interest  fiivored  by  the  fronily  had  made  him  personally  popular  in 
[eath  of  the  duke.  The  incestuous  intercourse  France.  The  SBHansin,  named  Louyel,  a  lanati- 
tetween  the  dncheas  and  her  own  &ther,  the  cal  Bonapartisti  was  employed  aa  a  saddler 
efcent,  was  now  no  secret,  being  csrried  on  in  the  king*s  mews.  He  denied  to  the  last 
•ublidy,  to  the  scandal  even  of  that  licentioua  having  any  acccmtplices,  dthough  the  probabil* 
oart.  The  memoirs  of  that  time  agree  as  to  ities  remained  to  the  contrary.  His  actual  mo- 
llis revolting  intrigue,  into  which  the  docheaa  live,  according  to  his  own  statementi  was  to 
ad  been  led,  less  by  an  unnatural  passion  than  strike  to  deau  the  Bourbon  dynasty  'in  the 
J  certain  ambitious  schemes,  for  the  accom-  person  of  its  only  member  who  coidd  perpeto- 
Ibhment  of  which  she  needed  to  exert  an  un-  ate  the  race.  In  fact,  the  duke  of  Berry  had 
•ouoded  influence  over  the  regent  Btil^  if  only  one  daughter,  Louise  of  Bourbon,  Made- 
ho  succeeded  in  the  shameful  means,  she  faUed  moiselle,  bom  Sept.  21,  1819,  who  was  un- 
1  the  final  result,  and  was  never  invested  with  able  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  by  virtue 
liat  sovereign  power  which^he  so  unsempu*  of  the  Salic  law.  The  unfortunate  prince 
>usly  Bonj^t.  Having  been  secretly  confined,  wss  leading  his  wife  to  her  carriage  at  the  door 
nd  being  particularly  anxioua  to  conceal  the  of  the  opera,  when  he  was  mortally  stabbed  in 
ict,  she  o^red  to  her  father  a  great  festival,  the  right  side.  He  was  carried  into  a  parlor 
I  order  to  disconcert  all  suspicion.  Scarcely  belonging  to  the  administration  of  the  theatre, 
Ae  to  leave  her  bed,  she  still  exposed  herself  where  he  expired  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
^Jdiy  to  the  fresh  air  of  a  spring  night,  and  to  of  Feb.  14,  surrounded  by  his  family,  the  high 
e  tatignes  of  a  protracted  entertainment  officers  of  the  state,  and  the  old  king  himsdfl 
tis  last  imprudence  proved  fiitaL  Being  The  last  words  of  uie  victim  were  to  ask  par- 
zed  with  fever,  she  left  the  illuminated  gar-  don  for  his  murderer,  who  had  after  all  par- 
is  of  Meudon  to  return  to  her  bed,  where  tiaUy  failed  in  his  atrocious  purpose,  ss  the 
)  died  soon  after  of  pleurisy.  She  was  then  duchess  was  then  in  the  second  month  of  her 
y  24  years  old,  but  in  so  short  a  time,  she  pregnancy,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son  7  months 
i   exhausted   pasdons  and  practised  vices  afterward. 

ra^rh  to  disgrace  a  century,   '*  having  never  BEBBT,  Marde  Oabounb  FiSEDXVAin>B  Loir- 

scd,^*  says  St.  Simon,  ^  to  combine  with  ns,  duchess  o^  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  king  of 

I  tastes  of  a  Messalina,  the  ambitious  carea  Ksplee,  and  of  Mana  Clementina,  arehdudieflB 

a  woman  who  felt  hers^  called  to  sovem  of  Austria,  bom  in  Palermo,  Kov.  6,  1708. 

a,  without  doubt  because  she  despised  them  When  but  little  over  17  she  was  married  by 

much  as  they  despised  her.'* — Ohabus  Fbb-  proxy  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  soon  after 

TASD,  duke  of^  2d  son  of  the  count  of  Artois,  airi^  in  Paris,  where  she  at  once  became 

erward  Charles  X.,  and  of  Marie  Th^rdse,  of  popular  by  the  generosity  of  her  hearty  the  Uve- 

roy,    bom    in  Versaillea,  Jan.    24    1778,  linesB  of  her  mind,  and  her  fondness  for  art,  lit- 

assinated  at  Paris,  Feb.  18,  1820.    In  1789  erature,  and  pleasure,  all  qualities  particularly 

emigrated  with  his  &ther,  and  for  9  years  congenial  to  the  temper  of  the  French  people, 

ved  in  the  army  of  Oond6.   In  1798  he  went  As  it  happened  that  her  husband  had  the  same 

E^uftsia,  but  8  years  later  he  took  up  his  resi-  natural  propensities,  they  lived  together  in  mn- 

too  in  England,  where  he  led  a  comparatively  tualaffeotion,  butlitdetroubledby  politicalcares. 

et  and  obscure  lift.    There  he  married  se-  On  Sept  21, 1819,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 

tly  an  English  lad^,  by  whom  he  had  2  and,  in  the  following  year,  she  was  pregnant 

filters.    This  mamage  was  afterward  can-  when  her  husband  waa  assassinated  in  the  night 

lkI  for  political  reaaons,  when  the  prince  of  Feb.  18.    Seven  months  sfter  that  dreadful 

trned  to  France  in  1814.    He  landed  at  event,she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  destiny 

rrbonrg,  and  at  once  produced  a  favorable  aecmed  to  be  to  succeed  to  the  crown  oi  France; 

rcsBioD.    The  abrapt  frankness  of  his  man-  but  IVovidence  had  decided  otherwise.  In  1880^ 

K,  and  his  military  habita,  won  the  sympa-  after  a  kng  parliamentary  contest  between  the 

s    of  the  peo^e,  and  were  even  wdcome  crown  and  the  middle  claasos,  the  revolution 

1  the  army.    He  had  the  command  cf  all  of  July  broke  out    In  the  midst  of  the  bloodv 

troops  in  and  around  Paris,  with  the  title  oontesi,  conscious  of  her  popularity,  and  well 

rolonel-general  of  the  dragoons,  but  when  aware  of  the  deoisiTe  influence  that  she  might 

ol  eon   returned  fhnn  Elba^he  could  do  exert  on  the  final  result,  she  resolved  to  leave 

tinff  but  follow  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghen^  theTuileries^  and  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 

re  M  remained  till  after  the  battle  of  W»-  the  head-qnarteis  of  the  insurgents.    Thereshe 
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intended  to  titirt  her  eon  ta  thdr  king  to  the  aniyiiig  et  Kontpelfier,  hi  order  to  esc;- 
loyalty  of  the  people.    This  bold  step  mi^t  rest,  she  boldly  presented  henelf  to  th  : 
haye  changed  the  history  of  France,  especially  of  the  oommone,  who,  she  ins  iBUri'. 
as  several  of  the  most  influential   dtixensi  a  thorough  repoblioan.    ^^  Sir/' said  sU 
dreading  the  consequences  of  a  complete  orer-  the  duchess  of  Berry ;  I  am  going  lij  v 
throw  of  the  throne,  were  prepared  to  proclaim  to  try  the  chances  in  hYor  of  my  soq.  i . 
the  young  duke  of  Bordeaux  as  Henry  Y.,  and  what  are  your  political  opimons;  k:  I  v 
pacify  the  people^  who  had  taken  up  arms  at  vour  honor,  and  I  come  to  ask  yon  to  »• 
first  more  against  an  unpopular  administrationi  in  continuing  my  journey.^'   The  ^jx 
than  against  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  duchess  what  the  adyenturous  heroine  had  ti 
might  thus  haye  sayed  for  her  son  the  crown,  and  she  entered  the  dty  in  the  ^a: :. 
wmch  was  falling  from  the  head  of  the  old  king,  republican  mayor,  himself  driTing.  ^- 
But  the  blind  ol^tinacy  of  the  family  destroyed  ped  one  day  in  Toulouse,  and  made  be: 
this  last  chance.    As  tiie  young  duchess  inrist-  into  Bordeaux  in  an  open  barouche  I  • 
ed  with  great  energy  on  the  execution  of  her  daylight.      But  to   penetrate  into  V 
design,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  disposed  to  where  she  was  more  closely  w&tckb 
yield  to  moral  opposition,  the  old  king  had  re-  to  diagmse  herself  in  the  ffarments  of  o ; 
course  to  materud  restrunt.    The  mother  of  woman.    Her  first  procumation  tu 
the  presumptiye  heir  of  a  totteriug  crown  was  legitimists  to  arms,  issued  in  the  nan- 
put  under  arrest,  and  kept  prisoner  in  her  own  ry  Y.,  was  dated  May  19.  She  met  ir 
apartments.    Boon  after,  sol  was  lost,  and  no  with  a  strong  and  decided  opposition  tr- 
other  altematiye  was  left  to  her  but  to  follow  of  the  most  influential  men  of  tbe  jc 
the  Bourbon  family  into  exile.    She  did  not  re-  Paris,  especially,  they  disapproTed  tLi^ 
main  long  with  them  at  Holyrood,  where  they  insurrection  agaiast  a  goyermnent  wb: 
took  refuge,  and,  in  the  following  year,  she  went  hand  all  the  means  of  suppressing  it.  i 
to  reside  at  Sestri,  in  Sardinia.    From  the  yery  one  of  the  most  renowned  among  tb: 
moment  of  leaying  France  she  was  resolyed  waited  on  the  duchess,  and  resiKxi. 
to  return,  and  to  attempt  all  means  of  restor-  earnestly  insisted  upon  her  de&istin:: 
ing  her  son  to  the  throne.    The  new  goyem-  &tal  enterprise.    All  was  in  yain.   i 
ment,  in  its  nnsetUed  condition  between  the  rection,  adjourned  for  a  few  days  by  :> 
yet  powerf^il  body  of  the  legitimists  and  the  order  from  Marshal  Bourmont,  brokt: 
fast-growing  republican  party,  was  specially  i,  the  yery  s^une  day  when  the  : 
uneasy  about  the  tiireatening  plots  of  the  only  party  made  a  nmilar  attempt  in  Farl% 
member  of  the  exiled  famiUy  who  had  any  crated  the  funeral  of  Gen.  Lamanin- 
daims  on  the  popular  sympathy,  and  showed  riots.    The  first  fight  of  the  legitiu  :v 
energy  enough  to  take  adyantage  of  it.    By  d6e  took  place  near  Yieille-Yigne^  ai. 
diplomatic  pressure,  they  preyailed  upon  the  as  the  combat  du  chSns,    Duriug  th '  - 
king  of  Sarmnia  to  expel  the  duchess  fh>m  that  without  fear  of  the  bullets,  the  di^ 
country.    Wounded  in  her  feelings,  but  submis-  was  on  the  spot  attended  to  the  ^you: 
siye  to  necessity,  she  went  to  Modena,  where  the  odds  were  against  her,  and  in  t: 
she  was  afiectionately  receiyed,  and  thence  of  her  followers,  she  was  so  near  K 
to  Borne,  where  ^e  soon  became  the  centre  prisoner,  that  it  was  only  by  excb^  - 
of  actiye  political  intrigues.    Those  members  horse  for  M.  de  Oharette's  that  she  ooi  > 
of  the  legitimist  part^,  who  dreamed  of  a  resto-  After  the  equally  unsuccessful  rt'iil- 
ration  by  means  of  ciyil  war,  were  busy  around  other  encounters  in  which  her  devott^*: 
the  duchess,  whose  ideas  agreed  but  too  well  fought  brayely,  ^e  gaye  up  all  hop^ 
with  theirs.     Men  of  experience  were  not  throwing  or  eyen  endangenng  the  i.^ 
wanting  who  did  their  best  to  dissuade  her  goyemment,  and  sorrowfully  confi'  tv 
from  a  rash  enterprise  of  which  the  only  possi-  to  the  care  of  her  personal  safety,  l^- 
ble  result  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  blood  in  place  to  place  by  the  columns  of  trcv^ 
Yend6e  and  Brittany.    Deceiyed  by  erroneous  footsteps  in  eyery  direction,  she  tc^A  • 
reports  and  grounmess  hope,  she  left  Massa,  the  city  of  Nantes,  where  she  entt' 
^ril  21, 1882,  and  landed  secretiy  on  a  point  market  day,  as  a  country-woman,  ^• 
of  the  French  ooast^  where  she  had  to  pass  the  and  carrying  a  basket  of  eegs  and  v- 
first  night  in  the  open  air,  wrapped  up  in  a  followed  at  a  distance  by  H.  de  M-- 
doak.  without  any  followers  but  M.  de  Miesnard  Mile,  de  Kersabiea    A  safe  asyluni  i 
and  M.  de  Bourmont.    In  the  mean  time,  a  prepared  for  her  in  the  house  of  ^^ 
moyement  attempted  by  her  partisans  in  Mar-  ladies  of  the  name  of  Du  Guigny,  ^ 
seilles  failed  entirely,  and  should  haye  been  a  for  the  first  time  for  many  days,  &be 
warning  against  any  fbrther  step.    Still,  in-  joy  rest  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  tU 
stead  of  re^mbarking,  as  she  ought  haye  done  ment  to  efifect  her  capture.    Abou:  - 
without  any  serious  difficulty,  ^e  resolyed  to  a  G^erman  renegade  Jew,  of  the  noiu^ 
seek  in  the  west  of  France  that  fortune  which  presented  himself  to  the  ministers,  iuii 
she  had  not  found  in  the  south,  and  through  im-  a  shameful  bargain  for  the  dehvtO 
minent  dangers  and  extraordinary  incidents,  proscribed  duchess.     By  dint  of  ^' 
aha  succeeded  in  reaohing  Yend6e.     Before  hypocritical  steps,  he  had  preyioo^/  ^'^ 
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In  being  introdiioed  to  the  dnoheM  when  In  pear  at  Hie  aflrfaee  of  Uie  department  of 
Rome,  in  the  preoeding  year.  He  had  obtained  Yend^  Thia  vaa  qnaahed  without  any  legal 
her  protection  and  oonndenoe  by  feigned  re-  anthority,  by  her  imprisonment  withoat  jnog- 
ligioofl  and  politioal  devotion,  and  ahe  had  h&en.  ment  in  Blaye.  In  uct^  it  was  neither  more 
improdent  enough  to  traat  all  her  secreta  to  him,  nor  leas  than  the  actual  restoration  of  the  leU 
altnoDgh  it  had  been  auspected,  not  without  trm  de  cachet^  aboUahed  by  Louis  XYI.  The 
good  reasona,  that  even  liien  he  waa  a  aeoret  liberal  legitimists  and  republioans  were  unan- 
agent  of  Loais  Philippe.  Whatever  may  have  imoua  in  protesting  against  the  proceeding 
been  his  real  oharacter  in  Romeu  he  now  ap-  through  all  the  ohannds  of  publicity,  news- 
peared  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  oetraying  hia  papers,  magazinea.  and  pamphlets.  Numerous 
i>enefaotresB.  Among  the  members  of  the  cabi*  petitions  were  aadressed  to  the  chamber  of 
let)  K  Thiera  eagerly  acceded  to  the  pro-  deputies,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  natural 
x>8als  of  Deuta,  disouaaed  the  price  of  the  trea-  guardian  of  the  public  rights  and  protector  of 
ion,  and  when  the  barsain  was  oonduded  at  uie  law.  A  report  was  presented  Feb.  5, 
,000,000  francs,  aooording  to  aome  anthori-  1888,  and  in  answer  to  the  redamationa 
ies,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  at  half  of  founded  on  common  justice,  M.  de  Broglie,  a 
hat  sum,  according  to  some  others,  the  traitor  minister  of  the  doetriiiaire  school,  put  forward 
eft  for  Nantes,  in  company  with  an  agent  of  aome  general  considerations  of  propriety  and 
he  secret  police,  of  the  name  of  Jolv.  &  dose  pubUo  tranquillity,  and  devised  an  indefinite  rule 
kad  the  transaction  been  kept,  uat  nobody  of  action  from  the  circumstances.  The  oham- 
luspected  it  amongthe  most  distrustM  friends  her,  apparently  satisfied,  passed  to  the  order  of 
»f  the  duchess,  without  any  great  difficulty,  the  day.  About  that  tmie  rumors  began  to 
>eutz  succeeded  in  ascertaining  where  she  circulate,  first  among  the  people,  and  soon  after 
vas ;  he  was  even  admitted,  to  visit  her  in  in  the  press,  to  the  effect  tiiat  the  prisoner  of 
ler  asylum,  and  at  onoe  gave  aU  the  informa-  Blaye  was  pregnant,  and  even  near  her  confine- 
ion  to  the  authorities.  Suddenly  the  house  of  ment.  The  most  'nolent  discussions  arose  at 
be  Klle!9.DuGnigny  was  surrounded  by  a  large  once  everywhere  in  France,  and  soon  led  to 
ody  of  troops,  disponed  in  such  a  wav  as  to  pre-  manv  duels,  which  an  insignificant  although 
cnt  escape.  The  inside  was  invaded,  aearched  official  report  from  Messrs.  Auvity  and  Orffia 
'ith  the  greatest  minuteness^  and  the  dnchesa  aa  physicums,  sent  to  Blave  hj  the  govern- 
'BB  not  found.  Still  the  most  positive  inform  ment  did  not  silence.  What  Louis  Philippe 
ation  left  no  doubt  about  her  presence  in  the  and  ius  cabinet  wanted  was  to  publicly  dis- 
>uso  at  the  time  it  was  entered,  and  the  pos-  grace  the  duchess,  and  for  this  purpose  no 
t>tlity  of  escape  was  out  of  the  question.  For  means  seemed  unworthy.  Ool.  Ohousserie,  a 
¥  hours  every  room,  doset,  and  comer,  was  oo-  Inuve  and  gentlemanly  old  soldier  of  Napoleon, 
I  pied  by  the  aoldiers,  gendarmes,  and  police-  who  at  first  had  the  command  of  the  citadel, 
en.  The  most  liberal  offers  made  to  the  3  tendered  hia  resignation  rather  tiian  obey  his 
1  mble  female  servants  of  the  Miles.  Dn  Gnigny,  private  instructions,  which  he  thought  utterly  in- 

the  extent  of  a  table  covered  with  gold,  to  compatible  with  his  honor  as  a  soldier  and  his 

mpt  their  fidelity,  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  delicacy  aa  a  man.   Gen.  Bugeaud,  however,  at- 

efect  announced  bis  determination  to  destroy  tempted  the  part  refosed  by  hia  predecessor, 

e  entire  house,  stone  by  stone,  rather  than  and  so  devotedly  performed  it  that  on  Feb.  22, 

ve  up  the  pursuit    At  last,  2  gendarmes  the  ill-treated  pnncess^  in  order  to  escape  in- 

>sted  in  an  attic  room,  having  kept  up  a  ceasant  persecutions^  irigned  the  following  dec- 

-o  in  the  chimney  to  preserve  themsdves  laration:  '^Urged  by  circumstances,  and  by  the 

r»ni  the  cold  of  an  autumn  night,  heard  to  measures  ordered  by  t^e  government,  although 

eir  utter  astonishment  a  feminine  voice  or-  I  had  the  most  serious  reasons  for  keeping  my 

»ring  the  fire  to  be  put  out,  and  announcing  marriage  secret,  I  owe  it  to  myself  ana  to  my 

at  the  duchess  of  Berry  waa  ready  to  sur^  children  to  dedare,  that  while  in  Italy,  I  secretly 

iider.    There  she  had  been  in  fact  concealed  married  the  count  of  Looohesi-Palli,  one  of  the 

ith  Mile,  de  Kersabieo,  M.  de  Mesnard,  and  princes  of  Oampo-Franco.*'  Thia  document  was 

.  Guibourg,  4  persons,  in  a  space  less  than  4  umnediatdv  puolished  in  the  JMmUeur,  A  loud 

9t  long  ^2  wide,  in  the  angle  of  the  walls  be-  cry  of  indignation  from  all  sections  of  the 

tid  the  nre>place.    This  long  and  aharp  trial  opposition  answered  to  this  act  of  coercion. 

9    biid  borne  with  the  most  extraordinary  Iresh  protests  were  presented  to  the  chamber 

K'very,  endurance,  and  even  gayety.    As  she  of   deputies,  but  were  r^ected  by  the  ma- 

is  the  last  to  crowd  into  the  place,  she  found  Jority.    Nor  did  the  dedsration  suspend  tiie 

rscif  close  by  the  hot  iron  plate  of  the  chim-  work  of  the  tormentors,  till  on  May  10,  the 

^,  and  several  limes,  half  suffocated  by  the  duchess  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  when  the 

nt  of  ur,  she  had  to  extinguish  with  her  presence  of  all  the  publio  ofaoen  as  witnesBos 

n   handa  the  flamea  communioated  to  her  was  forced  upon  her  by  Bugeaud,  the  ever  un- 

^H0  by  the  burning  contact    She  was  at  first  scrupulous  soldier,  whose  ambition  contem- 

prisoned  in  the  castle  of  Nantes,  and  subse-  plated  only  the  future  reward  promised  to  his 

^Dtly  transported  to  the  dtadd  of  Blaye.  jDeaL — So  ended  the  political  career  of  the 

3  royal  court  of  Poitiers  had  already  issued  ducheas  of  Berry.    June  &  she  was  set  at  lib- 

indictment  against   the  doohesa  to  ^>-  erfy,  aa  ilkgally  aa  ahe  had  been  put  in  prison, 
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fiid  a  itaidiIHgaftetraDBMNrted  her  to  FftlenDOi.  M|mbliiSKi  syitoni  of  govmiment  was  e^i 

lliis  episode  of  modem  historj  had  a  worthy  repagnaot  to  the  interest,  nuomers.  ar. . ' 

epilogue  but  2  days  after  the  departure  of  the  tionai  opinions  of  the  French  natloa.  L 

dnchees.     A  violent   dieooflsion  arose  in  the  posed  the  government  of  Louis  ^^ap<Jlt- 1 

chamber  of  deputies,  when  IL  Thiers^  monnting  on  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851,  was  yehen.ti.' 

the  tribune,  miade  the  following  bold  deolara-  nouncing  him  as  a  nsurper.    6ince  iLtu . 

tion :  ^  We  are  aocused  of  having  violated  the  abandoned   politics   for   the  law.    H 

oonmion  law.   I  confess  it   The  arrest,  the  im*  elected  to  the  French  aoademy  in  K'l 

pnsonment,  the  release,  all  has  been  illegaL  must  add  the  &ct,  that  Berrver  is  s 

welly  where  is  then  the  ezonseforoiir  conduct 9  thrift;  and  that,  notwithstaodiiig  tit; 

It  is  in  the  very  frankness  of  onr  conduct.*'  of  his  large  practice,   he  has  Utn  >- 

The  mi^rity  applauded.    From  that  time  the  times  under  the  necessity  of  acccp.: 

duchess  of  Beny  has  lived  retired  from  the  sums  of  money,  contributed  bj  his  pur.; 

political  arena,  wd  has  confined  herself  to  the  lieve  him  from  pecuniary  difficulties^. 
quiet  enjoyments  of  domestic  life  with  her       B£RS£KK£E  (Scand.  &ar,  bare,  ^ 

husband,  the  count  Luoohesi,  who  has  since  a  coat  of  mail),  in  Scandinavian  D.}t 

inherited  the  title  of  Duke  Delia  Orazia,  sur-  descendant  of  the  eight-handed  i^turk 

rounded  by  4  children  bom  of  her  second  mar-  the  beautiful  Alphilde.    He  was  a  n .. 

riage,  exclusive  of  the  one  that  died  soon  after  nor  who  fought  without  coat  of  mal  > : 

her  release  from  Blaye.    She  resides  part  of  the  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  time.  ^ 

year  in  Venice,  where  she  owns  the  beautifvd  supplied  the  place  of  armor,  fvbeuer : 

Vendramin  palace,  and  part  of  the  year  in  her  He  married  the  daughter  of  king  .^^  - 

princely  castle  of  Bruns^e,  in  Styria.    The  con-  whom  he  had  killed  in  battle,  and  1  .>. 

course  of  friends  who  visit  her  constantly,  12  aona^  as  ferocious  as  himself.— I  ii^- 

proves  that  even  after  so  many  years,  she  is  also  applied  to   the  possessed  chcL 

still  popular  among  many  of  the  French  people,  the   ancient    Scandinavians.    Thtre  - 

who  eiUier  admire  the  heroic  qualities  displayed  thing  extraordinary  and  incomprc:  • 

by  her  as  the  mother  of  a  pretender,  or  sympa-  what  is  related  of  these  persons,  in  • 

thize  with  the  womanly  graces  characteristic  specie  analogous  to  what  we  read  ii ' 

of  her  private  life.  Scriptures  concerning  the  tptpyovmr. 

BEBRYER,  Antoxnb  Pixbbi,  a  French  ad-  sessed  of  devils,  to  the  under^taix  . 

vocate  and  politician,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  4^  neither  experience  nor  science  fur:. 

1790.    The  political  trials  which  took  place  due.     These   Berserkers  were   ptr^ 

after  the  second  restoration  brought  him  into  at  times  were  liable  to  uncontroiia 

publio  notice.    He  aided  his  father  and  the  martial  frenzy,  during  the  occurred  < 

elder  Dnpin  in  the  useless  defence  of  Marshal  they  could   p«rform   the  mo^t  est:- 

Key,  while  he  alone  was  intrusted  with  that  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  far  U} 

of  Cambronne  and  Debelle.    The  former  was  ability  to  attempt  at  any  other  per* 

acquitted ;  the  latter  having  been  sentenced  to  foamed  at  the  mouth,  bit  throndi  ir ' 

death,  the  young  advocate  went  to  the  king,  broke  maces  of  iron  with  tlieir  b:.r 

and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  pardon.    lUs  snapped   spears  and  sword-blades  i^ 

practice  became  extensive,  and  in  1830  he  was  stems  or  pieces  of  glass,  set  assuiiltr  • 

elected  deputv  from  the  department  of  Haute  and  even  mortal  wounds  at  detinue 

Loire,  and  tooK  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  debates  not  invulnerable,  appeared  to  be  ci ' 

S receding  the  revolution  of  July.     After  the  deatli,  until  at  least  the  moment  whe:. ' 

ight  of  Charles  X..  Berry er,  in  opposition  to  whatever  it  was,  passed  away ;  when  i 

all  the  members  of  nis  party,  retained  his  seat  not  only  as  other  men,  but  were  s«>  *^^ 

in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where,  though  the  so  entirely  prostrated  and  debilitatcu  1. 

only  remaining   representative  of  the  fallen  fects  of  the  reaction,  that  they  could  Ik  • 

monarchy,  he  supported  the  most  liberal  meas-  and  controlled  by  a  weak  woman  or  f 

nres.    In  1882,  when  the  duchess  of  Berry  Whether  it  was  merely  an  abnornia.  - 

came  to  France  to  raise  a  rebellion  among  the  excitement  produced  by  the  maddei  i'  •^ 

Yendeans,  he  went  to  the  princess  to  dissuade  of  excessive  drinking,  and  by  Bim--' 

her  from  it.    He  was  arrested  as  an  aocom-  nerves  by  howling  and  frantic  excn  ~ 

plice  in  the  undertaking  he  had  opposed ;  but  semi-cataleptic  state,  like  that  super.! 

the  charge  was  abandoned.    In  1836  he  stren-  the  orgies  of  the  howling  and  dancii ;  - 

nously  but  vainly  opposed  the  restrictive  meaa-  or  whether  it  was  some  nnknowu  utr 

nres  of  the   government     On  the  question  nre,  rendering  for  the  moment  tlie  lo'- ' 

of  voting   25,000,000  francs,  to   satisfy  the  aive  to  fear  and  the  muscular  body  n^ 

claims  of  the  United  States,  he  made  a  pow-  pain,  is  not  now  to  be  aaoertaiued;  > 

erful   and  successful  speech  against  the  bilL  dear  from  all  the  aooonnts  of  conteiui 

He  held  his  position  as  leading  orator  in  the  writers,  who  mention  it  as  a  tbing  "^ 

assembly  till  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe.  *Being  and  as  no  subject  for  wonder,  tbat  it  ^ 

dected  to  the  constituent  and  legislative  assem-  tiier  an  exaggerated  account  of  oraiB'^ 

blies,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  manifest  openly  hia  rences,  nor  an  invention  of  tbe  pn'' 

monarchioal  predileotions^  and  dedare  that  a  S|K)stlea  of  a  false  religion. 
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BERTAUTy  a  Fk«noh  Tiolonoellial,  whose  miles  S.  E.  of  BantzeiLwbere  the  oeDtral  oon- 

CbrifltUn  name  has  not  been  preserred.  and  ferenoe  of  the  sect  of  Herrnhnter  Ohrlstiana  is 

whose  family  name  dso  is  nnoertain^  being  held.      ^^ 

spelled  hj  some  Berthimt,  and  hj  others  Ber-  BERTHIER,  a  western  coonty  of  Canada  E., 

tanlt,  the  first  who  raised  the  instmment  to  the  with  an  area  of  9,590  sq.  m.    It  borders  on  the 

dignity  of  a  soienoe  in  France,  bom  at  Yalen-  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  drained  by  Asramption 

dennea  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  river.    In  its  N.  £.  part  is  Lake  Haskinonge, 

died  1756.    He  possessed  a  fine  yoice  and  ex-  a  sheet  of  water  about  4  miles  long  and  8  miles 

celled  upon  the  Tioloncello.   His  manner  of  per-  wide.    A  river  of  the  same  name  rises  in  this 

formine^  upon  this  instmment  was  diffhsed  over  lake  and  fiows  into  the  St.  Lawrence.    In  1852 

FVanoe  by  his  pupils,  Oupis,  Duport  the  elder,  Berthier  produced  more  flax,  oats,  and  tobacco, 

md  th«  two  Jansons.     When  ^rtant  did  not  than  any  other  county  of  Canada  £.    These 

ling  or  play  upon  the  violoncello,  he  paid  hom-  productions,  together  with  fabrics  of  wool  and 

age  to  Bacchus,  and  frequently  nis  exploits  in  linen,  form  its  diief  staples.  Pop.  84,608;  chief 

that  department  interfered  witii  the  full  devel-  town,  Berthier-en-Haut 

opment  of  his  musical  genius.  BEBTHIER,  Fxbdikakd,  a  deaf  mute,  emi- 

BERTHA,  a  legendary  name  derived  firom  nent  as  a  teacher  and  author,  was  bom  at  Lou- 

the  Berekta  and  Parahta  of  pagan  times,  and  has,  near   Macon,  department   of    SaAne    et 

applied  to  celebrated  women  of  the  middle  ages.  Loire,  France,  about  1801.    He  entered  the 

as,  for  instance,  St.  Bertha,  the  beautiful  ana  national  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  at  Paris,  at 

pious  daughter  of  King  Gharibert  of  Paris,  mar-  an  early  age,  and  was  a  pupil  of  M.  Laurent 

ried  in  560  to  Ethell^rt,  king  of  Kent,  whom  Clerc    He  was  while  quite  young  appointed 

she  converted  to  Christianity,  and,  on  account  of  an  instructor  there,  and  has  risen  from  one 

her  missionary  services  among  the  Anglo-Sax-  position  to  another  till  he  is  now  the  dean 

ons,  canonised  by  the  see  of  Rome,  which  of  the  institution,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 

fixed  her  anniversary  upon  July  4.    Again,  wo  nent  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  on  the 

find  in  the  poetry  of  ttie  middle  ages,  a  lady  oontinent.    He  has  written  a  very  interesting 

of  the  name  of  Bertha,  or  "  Berthrada  with  the  memoir  of  the  abb6  de  TEp^  as  well  as  sev- 

large  foot,"  as  with  more  troth  than  gallantry  eral  other  works. 

ihe  was  called,  who  figured  as  the  daughter  of  BERTHIER,  Louis  Alexajtokb,  marshal  of 

JouDt  Gharibert  of  Laon,  wife  of  Pepin  the  France,  prince  and  duke  of  Neufch&tel  and  Val- 

»maU,  and  mother  of  Gharlemagne.  In  1822,  Mr.  engin,  prince  of  WagrauLborn  at  Versailles,  Nov. 

^auJin  Paris  discovered  an  old  poem,  of  which  20, 1758,  murdered  at  Bamberg,  June  1, 1815. 

bis  lady  (who  died  at  GhoiseiU,  July  12,  788,  He  was  educated  as  a  soldier  by  his  father,  the 

nd  was  buried  at  St.  Denis)  was  the  theme,  ehiefoftlie  corps  of  topographical  engineers  un- 

ad  which  bears  the  title  of  Berte  out  gran$  der  Louis  XVI.  From  the  topographical  bureau 

MS.     A  Bister  of  Gharlemagne,  who  married  of  the  king,  he  passed  to  active  service,  first  as 

Ulo  d^  Angleris^  and  became  the  mother  of  Ro-  lieutenant  in  the  general  stafi^  and  subsequently 

ind,  also  M^pears  in  the  poetical  literature  of  as  a  captain  of  dragoons.    In  the  American 

iie  day  under  the  name  of  Bertha.    But  the  war  of  independence  he  served  under  Lafayette. 

lost  celebrated  among  the  Berthas  was  the  In  1789,  Louis  XVL  appointed  him  majof-gen- 

aughter  of  Burchard,  duke  of  the  Allemanni,  eral  of  the  national  guard  of  Versailles,  and  on 

nd  queen  of  Rudolf  H.,  the  king  of  Swiss  Oct  5  and  6, 1790,  as  well  as  Feb.  19, 1791, 

inrgundy,  who,  after  his  death  in  987,  was  he  did  good  service  to  the  royal  fiunily.    He 

cgent  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Gonrad,  perceived,  however,  that  the  revolution  opened 

nd  subsequently  married  King  Hugo  of  Italy,  a  field  for  military  talents,  and  we  find  him,  in 

^ueen  Beixha,  who  died  toward  the  end  of  the  turn,  the  chief  of  the  general  stafi^  under  Lafay- 

0th  century,  was,  like  her  namesake  the  old  ette,  Luckner,  and  Gtutine.    During  the  reign 

agan  divinity  Berchta,  a  singularly  thrifty  of  terror  he  avoided  suspicion  by  exhibiting 

ousekeep|er,  and  is  represented  upon  menu-  xeal  in  the  Vendean  war.    His  personal  bravery 

lents,  coins,  seals,  as  sitting  upon  her  throne  at  the  defence  of  Saumur,  June  12,  1795,  se- 

rith  a  distaflT  in  her  hand.    It  is  probable  cured  an  honorable  mention  in  the  reports  of  the 

lat,  with  the  spread  of  Ghiistianity,  pagan  commissaries  of  the  convention.    After  the  9tii 

mblcms  were  in  this  manner  transferred  upon  Thermidor,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  gen- 

hristiaa  monuments ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  eral  staff  of  Eellermann,  and  by  causing  the 

>out  the  fact  that  many  high-bred  ladies  of  the  IVench  army  to  tdce  up  tiie  lines  of  Borghetto, 

)th  century  were  much  addicted  to  household  contributed  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 

itics.     Whenever  Italians  wish  to  express  in  llius  his  reputation  as  a  chief  of  tiie  general 

strong  manner  their  regret  at  the  changes  staff  was  established  before  Bonaparte  singled 

hieh  have  come  upon  something  good  in  Qie  him  out  for  that  post.    During  tne  campiugn 

ust,  thoy  aay:  Borta  nanfUapiu;  and  the  of  1796-%  he  lUso  proved  himself  a  good  gen- 

orinans'   less  pointed  and   laconic  proverb,  eral  of  division  in  the  battles  of  Mondovi  (April 


icUrfftUMoUenZeU^uodieKdniginnB^tha  82.  1796),  Lodi,  (May  10,   1796),    Godogno 

anfij  cornea  in  the  same  manner  from  good  (ICav  9, 1796),  and  Rivoli  (Jan.  14, 1797).    Of  a 

ticcn  Bertha  and  her  love  for  the  dista£  weak  character,  of  a  tenacious  activity,  of  a  her- 

Bi:lBTII£LSIX)RF,  a  village  of  Saxony,  18  onlean  strength  of  constitution,  which  allowed 
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liin»to  work  during  8  ooDsecotive  nights,  of  a  operate  from  BeTaria  against  Austm.   On 
stapendons  memoiy  for  every  thing  respecting  April  6  he  declared  war,  and  on  the  15th  had 
the  details  of  militajT  operations,  such  as  move-  already  contrived  to  compromise  the  campap. 
ments  of  corps,  nnmber  of  forces,  cantonments^  He  divided  the  army  into  8  parts,  post'mg  Da- 
chiefs;  of  a  proroptitade  always  to  be  relied  vonst  with  half  of  the  French  foross  at  Ee:e!Li- 
npon,  orderly  and  exact,  well  versed  in  the  nse  bnrg,  Massena  with  the  other  half  at  Aug^barg. 
of  maps,  with  an  aonte  appredation  of  the  pe-  and  between  them,  at  Avensberg,  the  Bavari- 
ooliarities  of  the  ground,  schooled  to  report  in  ans,  so  that  by  qnicUy  advancing,  the  archdakd 
simple  and  lucid  terms  on  the  most  complicated  Oharlea  might  have  vanqniahed  these  ccr;« 
military  movements,  sufficiently  experienced  singly.    The  slowneas  of  the  ADstrians  and  ik 
and  quick-sighted  to  know  on  the  day  of  action  arrival  of  Napoleon  saved  the  French  ariny. 
where  to  deliver  the  orders  received,  and  him-  In  hia  more  congenial  functions,  however,  aid 
self  attending  to  their  execution,  the  living  under  the  eyes  of  his  master,  he  rendered  ei- 
telegraph  of  his  chief  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  cellent  service  in  this  same  campaign,  and 
his  indefatigable  writing  machine  at  the  desk,  added  to  his  long  list  of  titles  that  c^  prince  uf 
he  was  the  paragon  of  a  staff  officer  for  a  gen-  Wagram.     During  the  Russian  campai^o  he 
eral  who  reserved  to  himself  all  the  superior  broke  down  even  as  chief  of  the  general  staf. 
staff  functions.     Despite  his   remonstrancea,  After  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  he  pruned 
Bonaparte  placed  him,  in  1798,  at  the  head  of  unable  even  to  interpret  the  orders  of  his  mr 
the  army  destined  to  occupy  Rome,  there  to  ter ;  but  in  spite  of  his  urgent  request  to  be 
proclaim  the  republic,  and  to  take  the  pope  pris-  allowed  to  return  with  Napoleon  to  France,  '^^ 
oner.    Equally  unable  to  prevent  the  robberies  latter  ordered  him  to  stay  with  the  army  i: 
committed  at  Rome  by  French  generals,  com-  Russia*    The  narrowness  of  his  mind  and  bi 
issaries  and  purveyors,  and  to  arrest  the  mutiny  devotion  to  rontine  were  now  fully  illustrre! 
in  the  French  ranks,  he  resigned  his  command  to  in  the  midst  of  the  fearful  odda  against  wL.u 
the  hands  of  Massena,  and  repaired  to  Milan,  the  French  had  to  struggle.     Trao  to  :j 
where  he  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Ma-  traditions,    he    gave   to    a   battslion,  f^^^^ 
dame  Yisconti ;  his  eccentric  and  lasting  pas-  times  to  a  company  of  the   rear-guard,  ti^; 
aion  for  whom  caused  him  during  the  expedition  same  orders  as  if  that  rear-guard  Tras  ^tl. 
to  Egypt  to  be  nicknamed  the  chief  of  the  composed   of    80,000   men ;    assigned  y^^ 
/actum  d€$  amoureux^  and  cost  him  the  beat  to  regiments  and  divisiona  which  had  iu; 
part   of   the    40,000,000   franca   successively  ceased  to  exist,  and,  to  make  up  for  bi^  •  ^^ 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  imperial  master,  want  of  activity,  multiplied  couriers  and : : 
After  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  seconded  Bona-  mnlas.    During  the yeara  1818-*14  we  iiui .::• 
parte's  intrigues  on  the  18th  and  19th  Bru-  again  at  his  usual  post    After  the  depositici 
maire,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  a  post  Napoleon  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  i^i '  *^ 
he  occupied  till  April  2, 1800.    Acting  again  as  Berthier,  under  fiodse  pretences,  slnnk  &H' 
chief  of  the  general  staff  during  the  second  from  his  patron,  sent  in  hia  own  sdhe^iv  i^  i|i 
Italian  campaign,  he  contributed  somewhat  ta  the  senate  and  the  providonal  goveromv^'^ 
the  apparentiy  raise  position  in  which  Bona-  even  before  Napoleon's  abdication,  and  F* 
parte  had  placed  himself  at  Marengo,  by  cred-  ceeded,  at  Uie  head  of  the  marshals  of  Ui^  "^^ 
iting  fiedse  reports  as  to  the  route  and  position  pire,  to  Compile,  there  to  address  L  >j 
of  the  Austrian  army.    After  the  victory,  hav-  XVIII.  in  the  most  servile  language.    On  J-^- 
ing  concluded  «an  armistice  with  Gen.  Melas,  4.   1814,  Louis  XVIII.  created  him  pt^r  ^^ 
he  was  employed  on  several  diplomatic  errands,  France,  and  captain  of  a  oompany  of  the  ru  ^  J 
and  then  reinstated  in  the  war  ministry,  which  established  royal  guard.    His  principally  ^ 
he  held  till  the  proclamation  of  the  empire.  Neufch4tel  he  resigned  to  the  king  of  Tr^.' - 
He  then  became  completely  attached  to  the  in  exchange  for  a  pension  of  84,000  ^tr.:; 
person  of  the  emperor,  whom,  with  the  titie  On  Napoleon'a  return  from  Elba,  he  follo\v 
of  miyor-general  of  the  grand  army,  he  accom-  Louis  AVIII.  to  Ghent    However,  having  ii^  • 
nanied  as  chief  of  the  seneral  stsff  during  idl  en  into  disgrace  with  tiie  king  in  con£e<iu>  n 
Lis   campaigns.      Napoleon   showered   tides,  of  the  concealment  of  a  letter  receive^l  ir  - 
dignities,  emoluments,  pensions,  and  donations  Napoleon,  he  withdrew  to  Bamberg,  ^'  V^ 
upon  him.     May  19,   1808,  he  was  created  Jnne  1,  1815,  he  was  killed  by  6  men  in  Q>^'' 
marshal  of  the  empire,  grand  cordon  of  the  who  threw  him  out  of  one  of  the  windo^^^^ 
legion  of  honor,  grand  huntsman  of  France,  his  father-in-law's  palace.    Hia  memoirs  wc< 
Oct.  17, 1806,  he  had  the  honor  of  stipulating  published  in  Paris  in  1826. 
with  Mack  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of       BERTHOLD,  the  second  apoetle  of  Chr.t: 
Ulm.  From  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1806,  he  ity  in  Livonia,  born  in  the  first  part  of  tji^^  ^^ 
carried  home  the  dignity  of  sovereign  prince  df  century,  and  killed  in  1198  in  a  akimVi^U  \' 
Nenfch4tel  and  VJengin.     In  1808  he  was  the  natives  of  Livonia,  whom  he  endeavor 
ordered  to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth  Miuia  alter  hia  arrival  at  TxktilL  on  the  Dy^' ^  " 
of  Bavaria-Birlcenfeld,  tiie  king  of  Bavarians  head-quarters  of  the  first  Ldvonian  Clin ' 
niece,  and  was  made  vice-constable  of  France,  community,  to  convert  to  Ohriatianity,  ^^^^  ^ 
In  1809,  Napoleon  placed  him  as  general-in«  amicable  theological  meana,  and  as  tlH'^o  i 
chief  at  the  head  of  the  grand  army  destined  to  not  the  desired  effect,  by  nulitaiy  exeriioi^, 
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which  he  vas  aaaisted  hy  the  eroaadera  of  petMce.    When  the  iVenbh  reyolntion  in- 
lower  Saxonr.  Toiyed  the  oountry  in  war,  sal^tre,  which  had 
BEBTHOIJ)   TOK  RiGXHSBUso^  a  German  heen  laraely  imported  for  the  mannfaotore  of 
missionary  preacher,  horn  at  the  beginning  of  sanpowder,  became  very  scarce,  owing  to  the 
the  18th   oentmy,  died  Dec.  18,  1273,  and  oiffionlties  of  importation.    In  this  emergency 
baried  in  the  Fnndacan  convent  at  Batisbon,  BerthoUet  yisited  almost  every  part  of  iVanoe 
of  wlddi  he  was   a  member.     From  1260  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  means  of 
to  the  doee  of  his  life,  he  preached  to  im-  extracting  and  purifying  the  salt  from  the  nat- 
mense  oonffregationa  of   60,000  to   100,000  nral  resources  of  the  land.    He  was  also  en- 
persons,  in  Switxerland,  Hungary,  Austria,  Mo-  gaged  with  other  men  of  science  in  teaching 
raWa,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Swabia,  &o.,  speak-  the  processea  of  smelting  iron  and  converting 
ing  to  them  from  the  summits  of  mountains  it  into  steel,  which  processes  were  then  but  lit- 
er from  the  tops  of  treea.    In  the  Heidelberg  tie  known  in  France.    In  1792  he  was  appoint- 
universibr  library  some  M8S.  of  his  sermons  are  ed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  mint,  and, 
preaerved,  and  a  portion  of  them  was  published  in  1794,  a  member  of  the  commission  of  agri- 
by  Kling  of  Berlin  in  1824.    The  eloquent  culture  and  arts,  and  professor  of  chemistry  at 
manner  with  which  he  exposed  ^e  iniquities  the  polytechnic  and  normal  schools.    In  1795 
of  his  times  seems  to  have  produced  an  electric  he  became  a  member  of  the  newly  organized 
effect  upon  his  hearera.  Near  Glats,  in  Silesia,  institute  of  France,  and  in  the  following  year 
a  tent  under  which  he  had  preached  was  exhib-  he  was  appointed  by  the  directory  to  proceed 
ited  long  i^r  his  death,  and  revived  the  feel-  to  Italy  with  Monge,  to  select  works  of  art  and 
ings  of  affection  and  reverence  in  which  his  adence  for  the  French  capital.    On  this  ocoa- 
name  is  held  by  the  people.  non  he  became  acquainted  with  Gen.  Bonaparte, 
BERTHOLLjBTyOLjLUDBLoxna,  chemist,  born  and  was  led  to  join  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
Dec.  9^  1748,  at  TsJloire,  near  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  where  he  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  in- 
died  at  Paris,  Dec  6, 1822.    He  received  his  stitute  of  Cairo,  the  memoirs  of  which  body  were 
early    education    at   Ohamb^rjr,    and    aubse-  printed  in  one  yolnme  in  1800.    In  coi\junction 
quently  entered    the    university   of    Turin,  with  Lavoisier,  Guyton  de  Morveau,  and  Fonr- 
where  he  obtained  his  diploma  as  doctor  of  oroy,  Berthollet  planned  and  proposed  a  new 
medicine.     Soon  after  he  went  to  Paris,  and  and  more  philosophical  system  of  chemical  no- 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Tronchin,  a  med-  mendature,  which)  notwithstanding  many  im- 
ioal  practitioner  of  some  eminence,  and  a  na-  perfections  incident  to  the  incipient  stage  of 
tive  of  Geneva.    Through  the  influence  of  Dr.  all  improvements,  has  bewi  very  useful  to  diem- 
Tronohin,  Berthollet  was  impointed  physician  to  ical  science.    He  was  the  author  of  more  than 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  while  holding  this  80  sdentific  papers,  some  of  which  were  insert- 
appointment  he  appUed  himself  diligenUy  to  ed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy,  and  others 
the  study  of  chemistry.    He  soon  became  ad-  were  printed  in  the  AnndUs  de  ehimie.  Journal 
▼antageoualy  known  by  his  **  Essays*'  on  this  dspkyii^ue,  and  the  MSmoire$  de  phynque  et 
branch  of  science  and  in  1781  was  elected  a  de  ehimie  de  la  iociSUd?Arctfeil^  so  called  from 
member  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  the  place  where  Berthollet  lived,  the  meetings 
Borne  yean  later,  the  duke  of  Orleans  procured  of  the  society  bein^  held  at  his  house.  In  some 
for  him  the  office  of  government  commissaxy  of  the  first  memoirs  published  by  Berthollet 
and  snperintendent  of  dyeing  processes— a  posi-  on  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  volatile  alkali,  and 
tion  previously  held  by  Maoquer.    To  this  ap-  the  decomposition  of  nitre,  he  adopted  the 
pointRient  chemistry  is  indebted  for  his  work  phlogbtic  theory ;  but  subsequently,  in  a  paper 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  of  dyeing,  on  soaps,  he  showed  that  tiiey  are  chemical 
which  is  much  superior  to  any  thins  of  the  compounds,  in  which  the  oil,  by  combining 
kind  ever  published  before.    In  1785.  Berthol-  with    the  alkali,  acta  the  part  of  an  acid, 
let,  at  a  meeting  of  the  academy  of  sdenoes,  Berthollet  was  the  disooverer  of  the  ammo- 
annoanced  his  belief  in  the  antiphlogistio  doc-  niuret  of  silver,  commonl  v  caUed  fulminating 
trines  propounded  by  Lavoisier,  in  opposition  silver.     He    also  first    obtained   hydrate  of 
to  the  phlogistic  theory,  then  in  vogue,  and  he  potash  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  dissolving  it 
was  tho  first  Fkwnch  chemist  of  celebrity  who  m  alcohoL    In  1808  he  published  his  Una*  de 
did  so.     He  differed  from  Lavoisier,  however,  etatique  ehimique^  in  which  he  attempts  to 
on  one  point:  not  admitting  or^gen  to  be  the  confute  the  opinion  of  Bergman  with  regard 
acidifying     principle,    he   cited   sidphuretted  to  the  nature  of  chemical  affinity.  Sir  Humphry 
hydrogen  as  a  compound  possessing  the  proper-  Davy  in  his  *^  Elements  of  Chemical  Philos- 
ties  of  an  acid;  and  the  Justness  of  Berthol-  ophy,"givesa8]rnop6isof  theviewsof  Berthol- 
let^s  riews  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discoveir  let  on  this  point,  and  shows  them  to  be  incor- 
of  oUier  acids,  into  the  composition  of  whi<^  rect    In  a  controversy  with  Proust,  Berthollet 
oxyi^en  does  not  enter.    During  the  same  year  maintained  that  inorganic  bodies  are  capable  of 
he  dififcov'ered  the  composition  of  ammonia,  and  combining  in  all  proportions ;  but  the  views  of 
published    bis  first  essay  on  dephlogisticated  Proust   have  been  since  corroborated  by  the 
marine  aoid,  now  called  chlorine,  proposing  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions. — On  liis  return 
use  of  it  in  the  process  of  bleaching,  a  sugges-  from  Egypt,  Berthollet  was  made  a  senator  by 
tioa  whioh  haB  been  extensively  ^plied  in  the  first  consul  Bonapurte^  and  afterward  grand 
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officer  of  {be  legion  of  honor  and  grand  orosB  firanea,  hm  iMtent  for  an  adTertaaement  paper, 

of  the  **  order  of  reunion/'    He  was  created  he  founded  the  Jimrrud  det  Debat^  the  i>% 

count  by  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  after  the  number  of  which   appeared  Jan.  20,  \m 

restoration  of  tbe  Bourbons  he  was  made  a  But  under  the  Argus  eyes  of  Kapoleon  an  irir 

peer  of  France,  ^ough  not  by  birth  a  French-  pendent  political  character  was  impossible  U: 

man.    These  high  distinctions  did  not  affect  any  journal,  and  Bertin  gave  to  nis  a  $<>;> 

the  studious  and  simple  mode  of  life  of  Ber«  tifio  and  literary  tendency,  employing  as  wriier^ 

thollet;    and  being  obliged  to  adopt  armorial  men  like  Chateaubriand,  Boyer-Gollard,  I'lr 

bearinga,  he  selected  the  simple  figure  of  his  sault,  Feletz,  and  Geofiroy.    Yet,  careiul  as 

faithful  dog.     The  latter  years  of  hb  life,  how-  he  was,  he  gave  umbrage  to  the  emperor,  sii 

ever,  were  embittered  by  the  misconduct  of  his  in  1800.  he  was  accused  of  royalistic  (x>ii>:us- 

son,  M.  Amod^e  Berthollet,  who  had  already  cies  ana  confined  for  9  months  in  tbe  Ttn /.a 

distinguished    himself    by   his   chemical   re-  from  which  place,  however,  he  continuel  i) 

searches,  but  was  ruined  by  dissipation,  and  edit  the  DebaU^  which  had  already  acqu:^: 

finally  committed  suicide.  The  shock,  no  doubt,  considerable  innoenoe.      Toward  tiie  eiiu  >i 

affected  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  father,  1801  he  was  exiled  to  Elba,  and  after  eticc  i:.; 

who,  in  1822,  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  hb  release  he  was  allowed,  on  his  retur: .. 

was  followed  by  a  number  of  boils  and  a  gan-  Paris,  to  resume  his  connection  with  his  pu:.'. 

grenous  ulcer  of  large  size.    He  knew,  as  a  but  only  under  the  control  of  the  govcn.n  :'. 

physician,  the  extent  of  his  danger,  and  bore  which  changed  the  name  from  Jbt/nta!  (i«  ^ ; 

with  fortitude  Uie  sufferings  which  during  sev-  haU   to  Journal  de    VEmpire,  and  'm\y  ^<. 

end  months  exhausted  his  remaining  strength,  noon  it  a  creature  of  its  own,  a  M.  Fie\*  j? 

BEIiTilOUD,  FxBDiNAND,  a  Swiss  writer  on  cnief  director,  who  was  soon  replaced  1  vii:'.- 

watchmaking,  born  in  Neufchatel,  March  19,  more  pliant  tool,  of  the  name  of  £ticnue.  -: 

1725,  died  near  Montmorency,  June  20,  1807.  the  same  time  the  managers  of  the  paper  li^ 

Intended  at  first  by  his  parents  for  an  ecclesiastic,  defray  the  salary  of  the  official  censr.  >».. 

hb  mechanical  skill  and  tastes  gained  him  per-  amounted  to  24,000 francs.    But,not\v'tii/ : 

mission  to  learn  the  art  of  watchmaking.    lie  ing  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  the  J' 

went  to  Paris  in  1745,  where  he  quickly  ex-  <i6  T^mpirtf  was  prosperous,  and  the  nuiu.^: 

celled  in  his  art^  especially  in  the  construction  its  readers  went  on  increasing  from  ddy  tn. 

of  chronometers,  m  which  he  surpassed  all  until  it  orinted,  in  1811,  over  80,000  co];> 

rivals.    lie  twice  visited  London,  wrote  various  diem.    But  the  government  became  fri::  / 

hooks  upon  topics  connected  with  his  labors,  at  the  extent  of  its  influenoe.    Under  the-' 

was  a  member  of  the  institute  of  France,  and  of  literature,  theatrical  criticism,  aiid  h^ « ' 

of  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  a  chevalier  it  had  actually  insinuated  itself  into  the 

of  the  legion  of  honor.  of  politics.    It  opened  its  columns  to  the  2 ' 

BERTIE,  a  county  of  North  Oarolina,  at  the  most  political  literary  characters  of  tiiv  •:  ^ 

western  extremity  of  Albemarle  sound,  bound-  Madame  de  Sta^l  and  Chateaubriand.  (^u< 

ed  on  the  E.  by  the  Chowan  and  on  the  S.  by  occasion,  when  literature  or  the  stage  pi m. 

the  Roanoke  river,  and  drained  by  the  Cashie.  sentiments  were  put  forward  by  Benin  v\ 

Area,  900    sq.  miles;    pop.  12,851,  including  were  diametrically  opposed  to  Hie  vie  \^>  »•.  ^ 

7,194  slaves;  capital,  "Windsor;   surface,  flat;  poleon.    After  the  performance  of  i:'^" 

soil,  fertile ;  chief  staples,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  £co896  the  Debats  came  out  with  a  tl  e  ' 

sweet  potatoes,  and  hay.    Productions  in  1850,  criticism  which  bestowed  great  praini  up 

762,563  bushels  of  Indian  com,  94,836  of  sweet  Stuarts ;  while  at  the  same  time  tlie  J/' 

potatoes,  1,810  bales  of  cotton,  and  8,566  tons  de  France^  then  under   the  editorial  e>i^ 

of  hay.    Tiiere  were  6  corn  and  flour  mills,  4  Bertin  and  Chateaubriand,  alluded  in  ila  n 

aaw-mills,  7  tar  and  turpentine  distilleries,  and  complimentary  strains  to  the  English  yvfi-'- 

16  churches.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1857,  In  such  allusions  Napoleon  detected  an  ^t' 

$1,719,919.  to  support  legitimate  royalty,  and  he  to^ 

BERTIN,  the  name  of  a  family  distinguished  opportunity  to  vent  his  resentment  a^':ii:^v 

in  French  politics,  journalism,  arts,  and  letters,  paper,  by  confiscating  it,  and  by  sendui^  \ 

L  Louis  Fbanqois  the  elder,  the  founder  of  the  teaubriand,  Alexandre  Dnval,  and  Bernii 

Journal  des  Debate,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  14, 1766,  self,  into  exUe  in  the  island  of  Elba,  ^vlu 

where  he  died,  Sept.  13, 1841.    He  was  intend-  after  a  detention  of  nearly  a  year,  Berlin  e^< 

ed^  for  the  pulpit,  but  the  revolution  made  him  to  Italy,  and,  in  1814^  returned  to  ?:)"'  / 

a  journalist.    In  1793  he  formed  a  connection  resumed  the  conduct  of   his  journal,  >^ 

with  the  Journal  Fran^ais  and  the  Courrier  henceforward  was  published  under  it-^  ^J"- 

univerael^  and  in  1795  the  Fclair  became  his  name  of  Journal  des  DebaU,     On  M^^rt  i; 

principal  means  of  combating  the  excesses  of  1816,  Bertin  followed  Loais  XYIIL  to  *'^ 

the  revolutionary  party.    After  the  18th  Bru-  where,  from  April  14  to  June  21,  l^l^  ' ; 

nuure,  the  conservative  party  had  no  influential  ited  Le  Moniteur  de  Gand.    After  tlie  - 1  f 

organ  except  the  Mereure  de  France,    Bertin  toration  he  was  again  at  work  in  P:u  ^  - 

felt  that  the  time  was  propitious  for  the  founda-  supported   the   king   until    the  dismi^NU 

tion  of  a  new  and  powerful  journal,  and,  pur*  Chateaubriand,  when  the  JDebats  went  ov*.: 

chasing  from  the  printer  Baudoin,  for  20,000  the  oppoaitioni  and  Berlin  was  indictv^i  ^ 
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hiTiagiued  in  ooe  of  its  artides,  written  by  M.  «a{iii92>l&0<i|aiidBaooeed6dliiB&ther,a8oliief 

Bequet,  the  ominouB  and  memorable  words,  editor,  after  baying  been  for  some  time  secre- 

MMewreuM  ISrance,  maiheureux  roi  /  He  was  tarj  of  Ohateaabriand  in  the  Frenob  legation  in 

aeqaitted  bv  the  court  of  appeal    After  the  London.  Under  bia  management  Michel  Oheva- 

advoDt  of  Loais  Philippe^  tbe  DebcUt  steered  lier,PbilardteOha8le8,Alloar7,GnTillier-Flear7. 

clear  tbrou£^  all  politi<»l  breakers^  bj  making  Benazet,  St  Ange,  BerHoz,  and  other  rising  ana 

itielf  the  organ  of  the  oonstitntional  bonr-  eminent  men,  were  enrolled  under  the  banner 

geoisie.    M.  Bertin  presided  over  it  itom  the  of  tbe  Journal  dsi  jD&>aU,    Like  his  father,  he 

Int  day  of  its  publication  until  the  eve  of  his  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  political  and  literary 

death,  Sept.  12, 1841.    Many  temptations  had  friends,  but  nerer  accepted  a  favor  or  office  for 

been  held  out  to  bim,  in  the  course  of  his  long  himself.    He  followed,  also,  lus  father's  conoili- 

career,  to  occupy  prominent  political  poeitionfiL  atory  course  in  politics,  yet  never  degraded  him- 

bat  he  declined  all  such  pronera.    He  waa  fond  self  to  the  level  of  subserviency ;  and  on  one 

of  tbe  aodety  of  literary  men  and  artists,  and  occasion,  when  Louis  Philippe  aent  him  for  inser- 

f  gnred  himself  as  an  author  in  the  noveis,  Eliaa^  Uon  a  laudatory  notice  of  tne  duke  d'Aumale,  he 

£a  Cloehe  cU  minuit  and  La  eav&me  de  la  martj  reacted  the  royal  MS.    Y.  Lottisb  Ako£uqux, 

partly  translated  from  the  EngUsh.  IL  BsmnN  ns  taaUr  of  the  foregoing,  bom  at  Roches,  Jan.  5, 

VtuiUXj  Louis  FiuNgois,  brother  of  the  precede  1805.    She  possesses  the  hereditary  intelligence 

ing,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  18,  1771,  died  there,  of  her  flunily,  modified  by  feminine  grace  and 

April  23, 1842,  took  an  active  part  in  the  foun-  delicacy.    She  is  distingmshed  both  as  a  musical 

dation  of  the  Journal  dei  Dehati^  after  having  composer  and  poetess.    Her  opera  of  ^^Esmer-^ 

been  previously  connected  with  the  management  alda.'' with  the  libretto  of  Victor  Hugo,  was** 

ofthe^2atn  Durinff  the  suspension  of  we  ^^-  proauoed  Nov.  12,  1836,  with  success.     She 

(ate,  in  1801,  he  eataWshed  a  banking  house,  and  naa  composed  2  others,  and  published  a  volume 

became^  at  the  same  time,  vice-president  of  the  of  poems  entitled  Let  Olana.    Her  poems  are 

tribonal  of  commerce.    Like  hia  brother,  he  tender,  sad,  and  harmonious,  the  versification 

followed  Louis  XVHL  to  Ghent,  and  on  his  re*  peculiarly  correct  and  elegant,  and  yet,  although 

turn,  in  Sept.  1815^  was  elected  member  of  the  crowned  by  the  academy,  they  have  failed  of 

ehamhet  of  deputies.    He  aubsequently,  until  complete  success. 

181 7|  oocnpied  the  post  of  secretaiy  of  the  min-  BERTRAND,    Hxnsi   Gbatibn,    count,   a 
iater  of  police.    In  1820  he  was  reelected  to  French  general,  born  March  28, 1773,  at  Obi- 
the  chamber,  and  in  1824  and  1827  he  waa  teauroux,  died  Jan.  81, 1844,  celebrated  chiefly 
member  for  Vcrsaillea.    On  Aug.  9, 1829,  when  for  his  faithM  devotion  to  Napoleon,  whose  ex- 
Pollgnac  came  into  office,  he  reaigned  the  post  He  at  St.  Helena  was  not  only  shared  by  the 
of  councilior  of  state,  which  he  had  held  sinoe  gena*al,  but  also  by  his  wife.    Napoleon  dic- 
1827,  and   was  one  of  the  221  deputiea  whose  tated  to  him  memoirs  of  the  campaign  of  Egypt 
hostile  rate  led  to  the  downfitU  of  Uie  cabi*  and  Syria,  which  were  published,  after  the  death 
not,  and  'became  the  foreranner  of  the  July  of  the  general,  by  his  sons,  in  1847.    After  the 
revolution,  which  Bertin  prophesied  bv  saying  death  of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  Paris,  in 
that  *'  in  leas  than  a  year  France  woula  be  oov-  1821,  tbe  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  bim  in 
ered  with  tricolored  cockades."  After  1880,  al*  1816  having  been  cancelled  by  Charles  X.,  who 
though  the  DebaU  had  not  Joined  in  the  protest  reinstated  him  in  his  former  position.    After 
of  the  other  ioumala  against  the  July  ordinances,  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  elected  by  hia 
he  aubmitted  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  ex*  department  to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
erted  a  great  influence  m  the  chamber.   He  re-  EBRTRAND  D£  BORN,  a  celebrated  trouba- 
sunied  his  seat  in  the  council  chamber,  and,  dour  and  warrior  of  the  12th  century.    He  was 
8ept.  22,  1830,  waa  aent  on  a  diplomatic  mis-  viscount  of  Hautefort,  and  assembled  nearly 
Bion  to  HoUazid  and  England.    Oct.  13,  1832,  1,000  men  under  his  feudal  banner.    Wars  were 
he  beoame  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  his  delight,  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  stirring 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  brother,  to  whose  them  up.    He  took  part  in  all  the  quarrels  be- 
Journalistic  genius  he  waa  chiefly  indebted  for  tween  Henry  H.,  of  England,  and  his  sons,  and 
liis  prominent  poaiUon.  lU.  Sdouabd  FsAirgois,  urged  Henry  of  Guienne,  the  elder,  to  rebel 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  a  landscape  painter  of  against  his  &ther,  and  declare  himself  sover- 
sorne  eminence  in  Paris,  where  he  waa  bom  in  eign  of  hia  continental  possessions;  he  even 
1 797.       When  his  brother  Louis  Marie  Armand  nursued  the  war  himself  when  Henry  had  made 
died  in  1854^  the  interests  of  tbe  Journal  re-  his  submission  to  his  fftther.    He  waa  at  last  sub- 
quired  ibat  the  name  of  Bertin  should  continue  dued  by  Richard,  but  managed  his  afihirs  with 
to  appear  as  chief  editor;  and  Edonard  Bertin,  so  much  address,  that  he  obtained  pardon,  and 
although.  hiB  intereat  in  the  paper,  like  that  of  hia  castle  waa  restored  to  him.    He  excited  the 
many  other  members  of  the  family,  is  purely  weak  and  undecided  Henry  to  a  second  revolt, 
cff  M  pecaniarv  character,  and  although  entirely  he  hardly  knew  why,  against  his  fiiUier.  Henry 
absorbed  in  his  artistic  pursuits,  consented  to  died  during  the  contest,  and  Bwtrand  waa  made 
ilgn  bia  name  every  day  to  the  paper  as  nominal  prisoner  by  the  king  in  hia  own  castle,  but  he 
fditor*    IV*  Ixycia  Maux  Amuim,  son  of  Louis  aucceeded  in  disarming  his  anger  by  a  few  art- 
^'ranQotBf  bom  in  Parisw  Aug.  22, 1801,  died  Jan.  fol  words,  and  all  was  restored  to  him,  with  the 
V  1864^  iraa  employeo,  from  1820,  in  the/mir*  addition  of  a  payment  in  money  to  defray  the 
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expenses  of  the  war.    At  the  moment  of  the  In  that  disastroos  IwHla    After  bis  return  to 

death  of  the  old  king,  Bertrand  was  engaged  in  IVancOp  be  never  interfered  agidn  in  the  sf- 

exciting  Riohatd  GcBor  de  lion  to  rebellioo.  fidrs  of  bb  native  conntry,  except  in  so  £a:  as 

This  event  changed  his  ulans,  and  he  availed  he  was  opposed  to  her  ^erals  in  the  tin  I 

himself  of  the  rivdship  between  Biohard  and  while  serving  the  sovereigns  to  whom  he  1'2 

Philip  Angostos,  to  engage  them  in  a  omsade.  attached  hiniself.    While  on  the  oontinen.,  k 

After  the  disastrous  temdnation  of  that  enter*  served  nnder  Loxembonrg  in  Flanders;  rA 

prise,  history  loses  sight  of  him,  and  biographers  then  in  the  campaigns  of  1702  and  1703,  ^v.  k 

only  relate  that  he  died  in  the  habit  of  a  monk  at  the  dake  of  Borgondy  and  Marshal  Viilc:  I 

Oiteaax.  See  Thierry's  Oonquetede  VAngUterre.  in  the  conrse  of  which  he  was  opposed  to  \h 

B^BULLE,  PzxBBi  Di,  cardinal,  was  bom  illnstrions  nncle,  the  dnke  of  Marlbor  ui 

of  a  noble  family  near  Troyes,  Feb.  i,  1575,  In  1706  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  rr^at 

and  died  in  Paris,  Oct  2,  16S9.    He  earlv  and  sent  into  Spain,  with  an  armj,  to  sui>;  r. 

showed  remarkable  mental  acnteness  and  knowl-  Philip  V.,  the  Bonrbon  claimant  of  the  cn.<7L 

edge,  and  became  disttngnished  for  skill  in  The  latter  had  jnst  been  driven,  in  defe&uwiui: 

controversy.    He  institnted,  and  was  the  first  broken  and  mined  army,  from  Barcelona,  'b^ 

superior  of,  the  order  of  Carmelites  in  France,  nege  of  which  he  had  been  forced  to  rai^e, ;' 

and  also  founded   the   congregation   of  the  liadrid,  by  the  archdnke  Charles,  ako  \> 

Oratory  in  spite  of  the   opposition   of  the  claimed   king  of  Spain,  under  the  title  i 

Jesuits.    He  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  priest,  Charles  HL,  supported  by  an  army  of  Er:.^^ 

and  took  a  leading  part  in  politics.    He  was  and  Portuguese.    There  Berwick  gained  i 

often  opposed   to  Blchelieu,  whose  Jealousy  brilliant   and  decisive   victory  of  Aln.^:::' 

he  excited,  and  who  could  not  conceal  hb  sat-  Some  12  years  later,  war  breakmg  out  bc:v. 

isfaction  at  the  news  of  his  death.    He  accom-  France,  his  adopted  country,  and  Spain,  ^^  ^ 

panied  the  princess  Henrietta  to  England,  on  king  was  his  personal  friend  and  btndV  ' 

her  marriage  with  the  prince  of  WeJes.    He  he  did  his  duty  well  to  both ;  for  while  Li .  > 

shunned  elevated  positions,  and  was  very  nn-  his  forces  into  Spain,  he  wrote  to  his  m. 

willingly  obliged  to  accept  the  hat  of  a  car-  duke  of  Leyria,  who  was  in  Philip's  s<rv 

dinaL    This  elevation  made  no  difference,  how«  admonishing  him  to  do  his  duty  to  tli.it  v . 

ever,  in  his  humble  way  of  life^  and  did  not  unmindful  of  his  father.    He  was  killed  u. 

prevent  him  from  sometimes  tdcing  part,  as  he  riege  of  Philippsburg  by  a  cannon-b.u ,  ■;• 

had  always  done,  in  the  servile  work  of  the  re-  di^  universally  esteemed  and  respected. 
ligious  community  to  which  he  belonged.    He       BERWIOK-ON-TWEED,  a  town  of  I- 

was  also  a  man  of  letters,  and  was  the  first  to  land,  and  county  in  itself,  on  the  north  ^ 

appreciate  and  encourage  the  genius  of  Des  the  Tweed,  within  half  a  mile  of  its  cor:  v 

Cartes,  urging  him,  by  his  sense  of  obligation  with  the  German  ocean ;  pop.  in  1B51, 1-  ' 

to  his  Creator,  to  niake  known  to  the  wond  his  It  formerly  belonged  to  »x>tland,  and  ^^^ 

discoveries.  chief  town  of  Berwickshire,  and  the  the.t- 

BERWICE,    jAins    Fitzjavies,    duke   of,  many  sanguinary  confiicts  between  the  H  ■ 

natural  son  of  James  H.  of  England  and  Ara-  and  Scottish  armies.    It  was  finally  coJ ; 

bella  ChurchilL  the  sister  of  John  Churchill,  England,  in  1502  ;  and  by  treaty  concluu; 

the  celebrated  duke  of  Marlborough,  bom  Aug.  tween  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  £d\raru 

21,  1670,  killed  before  Philippsburg  June  12,  it  was  declared  a  free  town,  and  indej >«  ^.^ 

1784.  .  He  was  created  duke  of  Berwick  dur-  of  both  states.    Many  privileges  still  re 

ing  his  father^s  tenure  of  the  English  crown,  peculiar  to  the  town  and  its  liberties ; 

He  was  early  destined  to  a  military  life,  was  of  these  is   the   fact   that   it  is  in<^^^ 

educated  in  France,  and  served  his  first  cam-  in  the  title  of   the  kings  of  Englarul 

Eaigns  in  Hungary,  under  Charles,  duke  of  present  mi^esty  being  D.  G.  queen  of  I 

orraine,   who   commanded   for   Leopold   I.  land,  Ireland,  and  ScoUand,  and  of  the  uw 

When  the  English  revolution  broke  out,  he  Berwick-on-Tweed.    Berwick  was  the  p '-; 

was  in  attendance  on  his  father,  and  accom-  the  two  kingdoms,  on  the  eastern  side  u' 

panied  him  in  his  flight  from  Rochester  to  island ;   and  through  it  either  of  tlie  ^i  ^ 

fVance.    In  the  following  year,  1689,  he  land-  nations  had  to  pass,  on  that  frontier,  hi! ' 

ed  with  his  fiither   at   lunsale,  in   Ireland,  oouldinvade  the  territories  of  the  other ;  ^^ 

where  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  at  once  for  many  years  was  the  favorite  and  co^- 

placed  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  army,  pastime,  if  not  of  the  kings,  at  lea^^t  (' 

In  the  first  Irish  campaign  he  greatly  distin-  border  nobles  and  moss-troopers  of  tlie  fr 

guished  himself,  both  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the    two    countries.      ConsequcntiV, 

of  the  river  Finn  at  Gadiford,  and  subsequent-  first  step  preliminary  to  what  was  c.^.  ^ 

Iv  in  the  repulse  of  the  sortie  en  mane  of  the  warden  raid,  that  is  to  say,  an  invasi(>u  V, 

defenders  of  Londonderry,  in  which  M.  de  feudal  army  of  the  marches,  under  the  ^ 

Mairmont  was  killed  at  the  first  fire,  and  the  mand  of  the  lord  warden,  in  order  t"  <  ^ 

duke  had  2  horses  shot  under  him.    In  the  fol-  guish  it  from  the  private  forays  of  indivi 

lowing  year  he  conducted  the  retreat  of  the  was  the  capture  of  the  town  and  the  sW-- 

Irish  anny  from  Dundalk  to  the  banks  of  the  of  its  garrison,  if  it  was  held  b^  the  en  J 

Boyne,  with  decided  akiU,  and  ahowed  courage  for  the  time  being,  of  the  invadmg  p^^')  - 
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it  was  ooDBtanUy  garrisoned,  oonftentlj  oap-  boy],  emenld,  and  aqnAmarine,  are  all  the 
tared  aod  leo^tnred,  b j  the  two  contendiDff  aame  mineral  apedea,  and  oolj  diBtingnwhed 
parties,  sQinetimea  changing  owners  aeTerai  firom  each  other  by  their  Une  and  yellow  shades 
times  in  the  eonrse  of  a  yesr  or  two.    During  of  green  or  by  the  delioaoy  of  the  crystals.  The 
the  fdrioos  oonfliots  between  Robert  Bmoe  on  beryl  is  sometimes  also  white.    The  emerald  is 
one  sida  and  Edward  L  and  Edward  IL  on  the  more  transparent  and  of  finer  wAon  than  the 
other,  the  town  of  Berwick  snfEered  severely,  beryl,  and  makes  a  handsomer  gem.  In  some  of 
On  one  oocasion,  when  the  En^ishhad  beoi  therioh  green  spedmensthe  color  isderived  from 
driven  -ont,  and  the  town  stroomy  gartiaoned  oxide  of  chrome.    In  the  beryl  oxide  of  iron  ap- 
with  Soota  a  luge  aqnadron  of  Enguah  ahiM^  peara  to  be  the  coloring  matter.    Aquamarine 
which  had  been  ordered  to  co6perate  with  the  la  a  beantifal  aea^green  yariety  known  to  the  ^ 
royal  army  on  its  advance,  bet  which  had  pre-  ancienta,  and  Bpoiea  of  by  Pliny,  as  already 
ceded  the  land  forces  too  hastily,  and  entered  quoted  imdcp  the  article  AguA.    The  composi- 
the  river  unsopported,  was  either  taken  or  tion  of  the  species  boyl  is  that  of  a  double  sill- 
burnt  ;  and  the  indignation  of  Edward  was  ex-  cate  of  alnmma  and  gludna,  consisting  of  silica 
ceesive.     He  at  first  attempted  to  take  the  66  to  68  parts  in  100;  alumina  15  to  17;  and 
town  by  assanlt,  as  soon  as  be  came  before  it,  gludna  12  to  15.     It  crystallixea  in  regular 
at  A  etmp  de  mam;  but,  bemg  repulsed  with  6-8ided  prisms,  whidi  are  often  striated  wiUi 
some  losi,  sat  down  before  it  and  commenced  longitudinal  channels.  Its  hardness,  rated  as  7.5 
regular  approaches.     Here  historians  differ:  to8  onthemineralo^calscale,  islessthanthat 
the  English  writers  affirming  that,  on  a  second  of  topaz  and  greater  than  that  of  quartz.    Its 
assault  bdnff  delivered,  it  was  taken  by  storm ;  q>ednc  gravily  is  2.7.    The  crystab  are  found 
while  the  Scots  insist  that  Edward  had  raised  in  quartz  veins  in  granitic  rooks,  and  also  in  the 
the  siege,  and  waa  apparently  in  full  retreat,  metamorphiclimeatonea.    There  are  many  cele- 
when  he  gdned  poasession  of  the  gatea  by  a  brated  localitiee  of  gi^puitic  beryls  and  beautifiEd 
stratagem,  disguising  his  men  with  St  Andrew's  emeralds  in  various  parts  of  the  world.    Upper 
oroasea,  and  sending  them  forward  under  8cot>  ISIgypt  produced  the  minoal  in  andent  times, 
tish  banners,  as  if  they  were  reinforcements,  and  it  is  still  found  in  the  mica  slate  of  Mount 
in  which  belief  they  were  admitted.    In  this  Zabarah.      Siberia,    Hiodostan,    limoges    in 
instance,  the  dispute    is  a  matter  of  some  France,  Pern  and  New  Granada,  in  South  Amer- 
consequence,  aa  on  it  turns,  in  some  degree,  ica,  have  all  fbnushed  splendia  emeralds.   The 
the  question   of  the  character  of  Edward ;  finest  in  the  world  are  probably  from  the  Huzo 
since  the  bloody  sack  which  followed  the  cap-  mine  near  Santa  F6  de  Bogota  in  New  Granada; 
tare  of  th«  place,  and  which  in  one  case  would  Uiese  are  in  a  vein  of  dolomite  in  hornblende  rock, 
be  merely  one  of  the  terrible  and  painftd  con-  A  specimen  ttom  this  localily  is  in  the  posses* 
sequences  of  war,  would  be,  on  the  contrary,  don  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  which  measures 
in  the  otber,  as  it  is  charged  to  have  been  by  2  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  8  ounces  and  18 
the  Soottish  writers,  a  savage  atrodty  on  the  dwta.,  and  is  regarded  as  the  finest  emerald  in 
part  of  Edward.    Those  writers  are,  however,  Great  Britain.    Mr.  Hope  of  London  possesses 
obviously,  though  perhaps  naturally,  unfair  to  one  supposed  to  be  from  Ooimbatoor,  whidi 
Edward,    as    any   one  *  must    perceive   who  has  been  cut   It  weighs  6  ounces,  and  is  perfect 
reads    historv    impartially.     It  was  to   put  in  color  and  transparency.    It  cost  £500.    In 
an  end  to  these  cruel  coUidons  that,  by  the  the  royal  collection  at  ICadrid  are  some  splen^d 
convention  between  Mary  and  Edward,  the  apedmena  of  great  dze.     The  largest  beiyls 
town  was  dedared  independent;   so  that^  as  Imownhave  been  found  in  Acworth  and  Graf- 
bcinx  too  weak  to  resist  dther  kingdom,  it  ton.  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Boyalston,  Massa- 
coold  not  be  hdd  guilty  by  either  for  per-  chusetts.     One  from  Grafton  measures  4  feet 
mitting  the  passage  through  its  territories  of  and  8  inches  in  length,  82  indies  through  in  one 
the  armies  of  the  other.    It  is  now  a  fine  and  direction,  and  22  in  another  transverse,  and 
flourishing  seaport,  driving  a  condderable  car-  wei^  2,900  pounds.    Another  is  estimated  to 
rying  trada  especially  in  eggs  and  salmon,  be-  weigh  nearly  2^  tons,  measuring  45  inches 
twoen  north  and  south  Britain ;  and  having  a  through  it  in  one  direction  and  24  inches  in  an- 
considerable  capital  employed,  and  many  IxMtB  other.    A  crystal  in  the  museum  at  Stockholm, 
and  men  engaged,  in  the  aalmon  fidieriea.  found  in  Sweden,  ia  conddered  to  be  the  largest 
BERWICKSHIRE,  a  county  on  the  Tweed,  in  Europe ;  it  weighs  80  pounds.    The  value  of 
in  the  S.  £.  extremity  of  Scotland ;  area  446  the  specimens  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  their 
aq.   m. ;    pop.  in  1861,  86,297.    The  Lammer-  siae.    The  large  crystals  are  of  coarse  texture 
moor  is  In  this  county,    llie  diief  employment  and  feeble  lustre,  and  possess  no  beauty.    Em- 
of   the   connty  is  agricultural  pursuits.     The  eralds  are  very  successftilly  imitated  by  the 
land,  being  in  the  hands  of  large  flvmers  on  French  lapidaries,  who  use  oxide  of  chrome  for 
Jong'  leafsos,  is  cultivated  with  great  skilL    It  giving  the  rich  green  color, 
abonndu  in  places  of  historical  interest,  among       BEfiZEIinS,  Johan  Jakob,  K.  D.,  baron,  a 
which  are  the  remains  of  Coldingham  priory  Swedish  chemist,  bom  Aug.  20. 1779,  at  Uie 
and  of  I>i7burgh  abbey,  in  which  Sir  Walter  village  of  Wafrersunda,  near   linkOping,  in 
Scott  waa  buried.  East  Gothland,  died  at  Stockholm,  Aug.  7,  lo48. 
i^EBTXi   (Let  d«ry0i^  Or.  ^4P«AAM>    The  Hia  father  filled  the  office  of  government  school- 
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maator  at  the  village  of  Wafrerfonda;  an  ofBoe  in  1888,lie  stUlooDtiniiedtoparnewith&nkt 
which  is  osuallj  more  highly  appreciated  in  peneveranoeyhiaiiBivoriteinTafltigationsaLdci- 
Sweden  than  in  other  European  nationa,  with  perimentB.  In  1688.  BerzeUiis  married;  and 
the  exception  perhape  of  Scotland.  Berzelins  on  that  oooaaion,  the  king  of  Sweden  wrotohiri: 
received  his  early  education  at  home,  under  the  a  letter,  in  vhioh  he  observed  that  *"  8wt  id 
care  of  his  fkther,  and  in  1796  commenced  the  and  the  whole  world  were  debtors  to  tbo  i.u 
Btndj  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Upsid.  whose  entire  life  had  been  devoted  to  pur<. :• 
The  chemical  chair  was  then  filled  by  AfiEeliua,  as  useful  to  all  as  they  were  ^orioas  to  bi^  i:- 
with  £keberg  for  his  assistant  The  lectures  at  tive  country.^' — ^Ihe  works  of  Beneliu:$  ari  >  l 
Upsal,  in  those  days,  says  Berzelins,  were  read  numerous  and  important  He  ooDtribntci  t 
without  any  experimental  illustrations,  and  the  the  ^'  Physical  Memoirs,"  daring  a  period  <>(  1. 
instructions  in  the  laboratory  were  of  a  super-  years,  some  47  original  papers  of  great  ntn 
ficiol  and  nnsatiafiaotory  kind.  After  passing  his  His  treatise  on  chemistry  went  throu^zb  5  ii-? 
examinations  in  philosophy,  Berxelius  quitted  editions,  and  was  partlv  re-written  eii> h  tr- 
the  university  in  1798,  and  became  assistant  to  It  is  most  complete  and  best  known  in  ibe  :: 
a  medical  practitioner  at  Medevi,  where  he  soon  tion  translated  into  French  under  his  own  ti- 
became  known  by  an  excellent  chemical  analysis  spection,  by  Esalinger,  and  published  in  '^  ^  < 
of  the  mineral  waters  of  that  place.  This  anal-  at  Brussels  in  1836.  The  last  volame  c  i  ^i 
ysis  wtu9  published  in  1804^  when  he  took  his  his  very  remarkable  dissertation  od  cr^L.-u 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  UpsaL  Soon  apparatus,  with  essays  on  qualitative  ani  ^ 
afterward  he  published  his  **  Physical  Researches  titative  analyds,  and  the  use  of  the  bl>w 
on  the  effects  of  Galvanism  on  organized  Bodies,*'  His  mineralogiosl  system  is  very  hi:  y'- 
which  established  his  reputation  as  an  experi-  ued.  He  considered  mineral  q)ecies as]  :- 
mental  philosopher,  and  obtained  for  him  the  ing  on  the  atomic  proportions  of  their  pr  - 
appointment  of  assistant  professor  of  medicine,  ingredients,  and  arranged  and  designated  it- 
botany,  and  chemical  pharmacy  at  Stockholm,  accordingly.  At  the  request  of  the  ac^:  '  ^ 
In  1807  he  succeeded  Sparrmann,in  the  senior  sciences,  in  1822,  he  undertook  tho^e  c?''^^ 
professorship  of  this  department  He  followed  markable  **  Annual  Beports  on  the  Pn 
for  some  time  the  mode  of  teaching  whidi  was  Physical  Chemistry  and  Mineralo^n 
practised  at  Upsal,  but  afterward,  on  the  sug-  have  been  so  useful  to  the  scientific^ 
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gestion  of  Dr.  Maroet,  who  visited  Stockholm,  early  as    the    year  1807,  when  tbe  i' 

he  adopted  the  method  of  illustrating  his  leo-  theory  of  Dalton  was  hardly  well  kn.^-  - 

tures  by  experiments,  which  gave  great  satisfac-  Britain,  Berselius  oommenced  his  ac^nrj*  ^ 

tion  to  the  students,  and  rendered  him  popular  searches   on  definite    proportion?,  in  « 

aa  a  teacher  of  chemical  science.  As  early  as  the  he  extended  and  systematized  the  exiKr  "^^ 

year  1806,  in  conjunction  with  Hisinger,  he  of  Wenzel  and  Bichter;  applying  them  iv: 

commenced  the  '*  Memoirs  relative  to  Physics,  to  salts,  earths,  and  metals,  but  to  m^  f 

Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy,''  and  his  numerous  organic  compounds ;  assisting  greatly  to  r 

contributions  to  those  sciences  have  obtained  lish  the  truth  of  definite  proportions.  T 

for  him  that  high  rank  which  he  holds  as  an  ao-  belongs  the  merit  of  proving  that  the  pr<  ■? ' 

curate  observer  and  experimental  analyst    He  of  oxygen  is  constant  in  all  the  neutral  ^u 

was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  medical  the  same  acid;  and  his  researches pavo  t'^  ' 

society  of  Sweden,  and  in  1808  he  became  a  impulse  to  modem  organic  diemistrr.  T^ 

member  of  the  royal  Swedish  academy,  of  which  who  knew  him  personally  bear  testim-  >i^5  ^ ; 

he  was  chosen  prendent  in  1810.    In  the  inter-  noUe  frankness  and  the  manly  simpiif^i'}  ' 

vals  of  his  public  duties  he  paid  several  visits  to  character ;  and  state  that  he  was  ever  r^;  - 

Paris,  and  in  1812  he  spent  some  time  in  Lon-  impart  to  others,  without  ostentstion,  h:'-'- 

don.    In  1816  the  king  of  Sweden  named  Ber*  stores  of  knowledge,  and  to  assist  tbe  re>t  r 

celius  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Yasa;  and  in  of  those  engaged  in  kindred  pursnits,  by  l^ 

1818  he  was  appointed  perpetual  secretary  of  the  vice,  the  use  of  his  laboratory,  and  the  --' 

Stockholm  academy  of  sciences.    On  the  coro-  served  communication  of  his  aocarate  lu' 

nation  of  the  king  in  the  same  year,  Berxe^us  of  investigation.     Soon  after  his  mar  - 

was  ennobled ;  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  1838,  the  directors  of  the  Swedish  in'^  ^ 

the  country,  was  allowed  to  retain  his  own  name,  in  grateful  adcnowledgment  of  the  lid'-  -  -' 

the  title  of  Baron  Berzelins  being  ennobled  in  the  searches  had  thrown  on  their  art,  slkI  :i  ^ 

lists  of  Swedish  nobility.    In  1821  he  was  ifamed  timony  to  his  important  services  to  tl   * 

commander  of  the  order  of  Yasa,  and  the  arts  of  hia  country,  conferred  on  him  a  v 

sovereigns  of  France  and  Austria  named  him  for  life ;  and  we  may  here  observe,  th  >'  ^ 

member   of  the    legion  of    honor,    and    of  studies  and  investigationa  of  Berzeliu'  ' 

the    order    of    Leopold.     These    marks   of  made  with  a  view  to  their  practical  np: 

disUneUon  did  not  draw  his  attention  in  the  in  the  useful  arts,  as  much  as  to  the  <i->- 

least  from  his  Uborious  and   successful    in-  of  new  truths  of  science.    Intiielatun/ 

vestigations ;   his  important  and  experimental  his  life,  Berzelins  was  afflicted  with  pr-, 

researches  were  never  interrupted  by  worldly  depriving  him  of  the  use  erf  his  1<'W«^'  •  . 

success  and  popularity ;  and  even  when  he  re-  but  his  mind  was  always  dear,  and  be  '-*■[ 

signed  his  professorship  in  favor  of  Mosander,  affliction  with  cahnnen  and  Naignatiun-  ^ 
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wasdowand  gradud.  wiihont  acate  suffering^  BE6IEA  BAY,  in  Aaatio  Torkey,  in  the 
and  he  ^ed  in  the  69tn  year  of  his  age.  province  of  Kndayenldar,  and  the  distriot  of 
BESA^QOJf  {Veaontio)^  a  forUfied  place  of  fcaniasi,  near  the  promontory  of  Sigenm,  is  flu- 
great  strength,  the  chief  town  of  the  French  de-  moos  in  contemporary  history  as  the  station  of 
partment  of  Donhs,  on  the  river Donbs;  pop.  in  the  British  and  French  fleets  in  1889  and  1840, 
1866,  48,644.    The  lower  town  on  the  other  side  and  flunun  on  June  18  and  14, 1863,  until  Oct 
of  tha  river  formerly  oalled  Baltaus,  is  con-  22.    'Die  fleets  were  sent  to  Besika  bay  as  a 
necteci  with  iSesan^n  proper  by  a  stone  bridge,  counter-demonstration  to  the  Russian  occupa- 
tbd  fecundations  of  wnich  are  Roman.     The  tion  of  the  principalities,  and  were  ordered  to 
town    has   an   antique   u^pearance.     It  has  leave  it  and  advance  near  to  Constantinople, 
several    fountuns,  one   of  which   represents  in  conseouence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Turk- 
the  apotheotts  of  Charles  Y.    Its  pubho  build-  ish  squaoron  at  Sinope. 
ings  and  institutions  are  numerous,  namely,  BESITTOOK,  or  Bisuruir ,  an  escarped  preci- 
the    cathedral    of    St.  John   (possessing  as  pice  which  bounds  the  plain  of  Kermanshah 
a  relic  the  winding-sheet  of  Christ,  which  m  that  part  of  modem  Persia  which  was  an- 
was  formerly  exhibited  and  attracted  thousands  oientiy  called  Media.    On  the  lower  part  of  this 
of  pilgrims,  and  some  fine  paintings),  2  Gk>thio  precipice  is  a  huge  tablet  planed  smooth  by  art 
churdies,  8  hospitals,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  below  there  is  a  rocky  terrace  strown  with 
an  academy  of  mathematics  and  belles-lettres,  blocks  of  hewn  stone.    To  these  the  name  Bes- 
a  lyoeum,  a  public  library  containing  88,000  ittoon   is   given,  meaning  ^^  without  pillars.*' 
volumes  and  man^  MSS.,  a  museum,  and  a  mu-  About  60  yards  above  this  platform  there  are 
seum  of  natural  history,  an  academy  of  sciences,  the  remains  of  a  piece  of  sculpture  with  an  in- 
a  society  of  agriculture  and  tiie  arts,  a  theolog-  aoription  in  Greek  on  it  nearly  obliterated  by 
ical  seminary,  a  school  of  medicine,  surgery,  one  in  modem  Persian,  relating  to  the  grant  of 
and  pharmacy,  a  school  of  drawing  and  sculp-  lands.    On  the  authority  of  Diodorus  and  Cte- 
tnre,  of  artillery,  and  of  watch-making.    It  sias,  this  work  is  attributed  to  Queen  Semira- 
Las  extensive  manufactories  of  watches,  thread,  mis.    Further  to  the  east  is  another  pile  of 
cotton  and    silk   stockings,  paper   hangings,  sculpture,  exhibiting  a  line  of  12  figures,  of 
fire-arms,  leather,  hardware,  and  linen.    Be-  whom  1  is  a  king,  another  a  prostrate  suppliant, 
Sanson  appears  in  history  first,  as  Yesontio,  in  and  9  others  captives  in  his  rear.    Under  each 
Caspar's  BeUum  QaUkunK    In  the  days  of  the  is  a  short  inscription  in  the  arrow-headed  char- 
Roman  empire  Yesontio  was  the  ci^ital  of  the  acter ;  under  these  again  are  8  deep  and  closely 
province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum.    The  Ale-  written  columns  in  the  same  chaiacter;  •  They 
manni  destroved  it  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  have  not  been  deciphered. 
Apoi}tate,  and  it  was  again  ravaged  by  Attila  BESKOW,  Bxbnhabd,  a  Swedish  dramatist, 
and  the  Huns.    In  886  it  defended  itself  sue-  bom  in  Stockholm,  April  19,  1796,  was  en- 
cessfhlly  against  the  Yandals.    It  was  rebuilt  nobled  in  1826,  and  appointed  martial  of  the 
by  the  Burgundians.    It  became  the  chief  city  royal  household  in  1888.     He  offidated  for 
of  the  coonty  of  Burgundy,  more  commonly  some  time  as  director  of  the  royal  theatre,  and 
called  FrancheComt^  and  was  made  by  the  em-  is  the  author  of  several  excellent  tragedies, 

S3ror  Frederick  I.  afree and  imperial  city,  1162.  which  were  translated  into  Danish  and  6er- 
etween  the  9th  and  18th  centuries,  it  was  called  man  by  Oehlenschlager,  and  of  which  Toriel 
Ohrysopolis,  the  golden  cttv.  Granvelle,  themin-  Knutmon  is  considered  the  best  acting  play  on 
istor  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  was  bom  here,  the  Swedish  stage.    He  wrote  an  opera,  7Vu- 
andbecameitsarohbishop.  While FhmcheComte  hadureny  for  which  Oscar,  the  present  king  of 
was  under  Spanish  dominion,  Besan^n  pre-  Sweden,  composed  the  music.    His  literary  rep- 
served  its  rights  as  aOeramn  city,  but  lost  them  utation  was  increased  by  his  books  of  travel, 
and  became  French  when  Frandie  Comt6  was  by  his  poetical  works,  and  by  his  cM^ntributions 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treahr  of  Nimeguen,  to  the  press.    The  great  prize  of  the  academy 
]  678.     In  1814,  Besan^n  was  besieged  but  not  was  awarded  in  18^  to  Ids  poem  Sveriges  anor» 
captured  by  an  Austrian  army  under  Prince  He  became  one  of  the  18  directors  of  this  insti- 
Lichtenatein.    Among  the  eminent  natives  of  tution,  and  in  1884  perpetual  secretary.    The 
Besan^OD,  beside  Qranvelle,  are  Abel  R^musat,  rare  honor  of  receiving  a  diploma  as  doctor  of 
Har»bal  Moncey,  Yictor  Hugo,  Charles  Kodier,  philosophy  firom  the  university  of  Upsal,  was 
Charles  Fourier,  and  P.  J.  Prndhon.  vouchsafed  to  him  in  1842. 

BESBORODKO,  Axizjotdkb  Asbbtswroo,  BESSARABIA,  the  most  S.  W.  province  of 

a    Kussian    statesman,   bom   at   Stolnoje,  in  the  Rusdan  empire,  between  Moldavia,  Tran- 

Little  BasBia,  in  1742,  died  August  9,  1799.  sylvania,  and  the  Black  Sea,  consists  of  those 

He  was  minister  of  foreign  affiurs  under  Cath-  portions  of  Turkey  lying  between  the  Ihiiester 

erine  II.  Aod  Paul  L ;  concluded  the  treaty  of  and  the  Prath,  which  were  wrested  from  the 

peace  at  Jaanr,  and  other  memorable  treaties.  Turks  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1812,  and 

^d  organised  the  coalition  between  Rusria  ana  formed  previously  the  N.  £.  part  of  Moldavia 

G  rent  Britain  against  France.    He  was  made  an  and  the  Bu^jak  or  Beasarabia  proper.    By  the 

Austrian  count byJoseph  H,  andaRussian prince  late  treaty  of  Paris  (March  81, 1856),  a  portion 

br  Paul  !•     ^^  ^^  ^o  reputation  of  an  able  of  Bessarabia  was  given  back  to  Turkey,  in 

auktesman,  andofaaealouapafronof  thefinearti.  order  to  give  that  power  a  safer  frontier  than 
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tho  Pruth.     Article  20  declares,  *'  The  new  with  80  mnoh  seal  the  projects  of  P&lsco.ori 

frontier  shall  begin  from  the  Black  Sea  1  Idlo-  that  he  became  odions  to  the  Greek  church, 

metre  to  the  £.  of  the  lake  Bourna  Sola,  ehaJl  while  Pope  Eugemoa  IV.  rewarded  him  fur  LL- 

nm    perpendicularly  to  the  Akerman   road,  devotion  to  that  of  Borne,  by  the  dignitj  of 

shall  follow  that  road  to  theVal  de  Tr%jan,  cardinal-priest  Hehadtheoonfidenceofir.arj 

pass  to  the  S.  of  Bolgrad,  ascend  the  course  of  popes,  and  was  near  becoming  one  him?tlt  I:: 

the  river  Yalpuck  to  the  height  of  Saratsika,  was  prevented  by  the  dissenting  voice  of ::: 

and  terminate  at  Ejitamori  on  the  Pruth.    Del-  of  the  cardinals,  who  esteemed  it  an  indiijity 

egatcs  of  the  contracting  powers  shall  fix  in  ita  to  tiie  Latin  church,  to  choose  a  Greek  |  ;<? 

dotails  the  line  of  the  new  frontier."    By  arti-  He  was  sent  to  France  by  Siztus  IV.,  to  re.  : 

clo  21,  the  territory  ceded  by  Russia  shall  be  cile  Louis  XI.  with  the  duke  of  Bnrgundy.  i':'. 

annezod  to  the  principality  of  Moldavia  under  obtain  aid  agunst  the  Turks.    He  did  noir:^ 

tho  suzerainty  of  the  Sublime  Porte.    A  differ-  ceed.  and  it  is  pretended  that  he  received  ii ;.: 

ence  between  the  Russian  commissioners  on  the  sonai  insult  from  the  king,  which  bumi: : ;. 

one  hand  and  the  Turkish,  British,  and  Aus-  some  suppose  to  have  been  the  cause  o! .: 

trian  conmiissioners  on  the  other,  as  to  which  of  death. 

2  Bolgrods  was  meant,  necessitated  the  meeting       BESSEL,  Fbdedbich  Whbum,  a  Cnr  > 

of  anew  European  conference  at  Paris  early  in  astronomer,  bom  at  Minden,  July  22,  IN 

1857,  which  settled  that  question  substantially  died  March  17,  1846.    Havinff  shown  in  cr 

in  favor  of  Turkey.    Before  ita  recent  dismem-  life  a  taste  for  astronomy,  ana  some  skui  v 

berment,  Bessarabia  contained  an  area  of  about  computer,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  > 

18,900  sq.  m.,  and  792,000  inhabitants,  in  8  ter,  at  the  observatory  of  Ulienthal.   Li' 

towns,  16    villages  with  markets,  and  1,030  ho  was  appointed  director  of  the  o\mu' 

hamlets.    These  towns  and  villages  contain  134  building  at  EOnigsberg,  and  held  that  p  ' 

churches  of  stone,  and  719  of  wood,  16  chapels,  the  day  of  his  death.    In  1818  he  pd  ^ 

22  monasteries  and  convents,  1  ecclesiastical  Fundamenta  AstronomioB,  a  discnssiin  i! 

seminary,  9  district  schools,  and  2  hospitals,  observations  made  upon   the  fixed  s'l*^ 

The  commerce  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Bradley,  at  Greenwich,  60  years  bvfc'  - 

Jews  and  the  Greeks.    The  Russo-Greek  bishop  including  dissertations  of  inestimable  vu. 

resides  at  Kishenev.    The  peasantry  are  sub-  the  method  of  stellar  astronomy.     H'  ~ 

ject  to  feudal  imposts.    The  soil  of  Bessara-  ward  published,  regularly,  his  own  obst''- 

bia  is  very  fruitful,  but  poorly  cultivated,  pro-  measured  the  distance  of  the  star  61   - 

ducing  madder  and  saffron  which  grow  wild,  from  the  earth,  and  took  a  distinguisli 

fiax,  hemp,  tobacco,  maize,  millet,  wheat,  mel-  in  all  the  astronomical  discoveries?  and  c 

ons,  pumpkins,   apricots,  and    peaches.    The  discussions  of  his  day,  and  was  justly  c^ : 

mulberry  thrives.  The  rearing  of  homed  cattle,  ed,  while  living,  the  leading  astronoraor 

horses,  and  sheep  is  the  great  resource  of  the  world,  blending  theory  and  practice  ^  - 

inhabitants.    The  culture  of  wine  is  also  pros-  master  hand. 

ecuted.    The  northern  portion  of  Bessarabia  is        BESSlfiRES,  Jeas    Baptists,  ma:  ■ 

traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Carpathian  moun-  the  French  empire,  bom  at  Pral*s;iC.  ■ 

tains,  here  sinking  into  tho  plain.    They  are  department  of  Lot,  Aug.  6,  176S,  k 

well  wooded,  and  abound    in  wild   animals.  Lutzen,  March  1,  1818.     Ho  entered  tl. 

The  southern  part  of  the  province  is  prairie-  stitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVL,  in  171^^" 

land.    The  chief  or  only  mineral  product  is  salt,  as  a  non-conmiissioned  oflfioer  in  the  iiv 

which  is  obtained  in  great  quantities  from  the  chasseurs  of  the  Pyr6n6ea,  and  soon  'J"  ' 

lakes.    The  fisheries  are  plentiful.    The  princi-  came  a  captain  of  chasseurs.     After  the  v. 

pal  rivers  are  the  Danube,  the  Pruth,  Yalpuck,  of  Roveredo,  Sept  4, 1796,  Bonaparte ir 

and  Dniester.    These  rivers  form  large  lakes  or  him  on  the  battle-field  to  the  rank  of  c 

marshes.    The  province  is  divided  into  9  dis-  Commander  of  the  guides  of  the  pe'  " 

tricts:  Akerman,  Bender,  Choczim,  Bielzi,  Is-  chief  during  the  Italian  campaign  of  1' 

mail,  and  Kishenev.    Kishenev  is  the  seat  of  colonel  of  the  same  corps  in  Egypt,  ^^^'J; 

government  ed  attached  to  it  for  the  greater  part  ot  i- 

BESSARION",  Jonw  or  Basil,  a  Greek  monk.  In  1802,  the  rank  of  general  of  divi>  iji 

born  probably  at  Trebizond,  in  tho  year  1889,  conferred  upon  him,  and,  in  1804,  that  «■; 

died  at  Ravenna,  Nov.  19,   1472.     He  was  shal  of  the  empire.    He  fought  at  the  1;^' 

titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  archbishop  of  Roveredo,  Rivoli.  6t  Jean    d'Acre,  A: 

Kica}a,  afterward  cardinal  and  legate  to  France,  Marengo---where  ne  commanded  tho  V^-\ 

in  the  time  of  Louis  XL    After  having  spent  sive  cavalry  charge — Ansterlita^  Jena.  - 

21  years  in  a  monastery  of  Greece,  devoted  to  and  Friedland.    Despatohed  in  180S  tT.- 

theology  and  literature,  he  left  it  to  follow  the  command  of  a  division  of  18,000  i^ 

the  emperor  John  Palroologus  to  Italy,  who  had  tioned  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Sala'i- 

gone  there  with  the  intention  of  being  present  found  on  his  arrival  that  Gen.  Ouesta  L  '- 

at  the  council  of  Ferrara,  in  the  hope  of  unit-  np  a  position  between  Yalladolid  fti>ti  • . 

ing  the  Greek  and  Latin  churclies.    They  were  thus  threatening  to  intersect  tho  line  o: 

accompanied  by  many  Greeks,  distinguished  by  munication  of  Madrid  with  Prance.    B  " 

their  talents  and  dignity.    Bessarion  seconded  attacked  him  and  won  the  victory  of  ^ 
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dilBioBeoQO.    After  the  More  of  the  Eng^  sqj  and  outbreak  of  1895,  snffaredo^titalpon- 

M  Waleheren  ezpeditioD,  Kapoleon  suMitat-  iahment  in  1826. 

ed  Beni^res  for  Bemadotto,  in  oommand  of  the  BESTOUJEFF-RIUMINE,  Hjobsl  Auezxx 
Belgian  armv.     la  the  same  year  (1809),  he  PnBOwiTca,  count,  a  Bosnan  statesman,  bom 
was  created  dnke  of  Istria.    At  the  head  of  a  in  Moaoow^,  in  1698,  of  a  fiimilj  of  Enj^iah 
cavaliy  division  he  rented  the  Anstrian  generali  origin,  and  of  the  second  class  of  nobles  in  Kns- 
HohenxoDeni,  at  the  battle  of  Easlingen.  Dnr-  aia,  died  in  St.  Petersburg^  April  24, 1766.    He 
log  the  Bossian  e^edition  he  acted  as  chief  vas  educated  in  Germany,  entered  the  civil 
oomnunder  of  the  mounted  guard,  and  on  the  aervioe  under  Peter  the  Great,  and  became  a 
opening  of  tiie  German  campiugn  of  1818,  aa  diplomaHst.    Under  the  empress  Anne  he  was 
the  commander  of  the  Erendi  oavalzy.     He  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  empress 
died  on  the  bsltle-field  while  attacking  the  de*  Elizabeth,  whose  fiiHest  confidence  he  possessed, 
file  of  Bippaoh,  in  Saxony,  on  the  eve  of  the  created  him  count,  great  chancellor  of  the  em- 
battle of  Lntxen.    His  popularity  witii  the  com-  pire,  and  his  influence  in  the  government  was 
mon  soldiers  may  be  inferred  mm  the  ciroum-  almost  boundless.    He  was  atrongly  opposed  to 
stance  that  it  was  thought  prudent  to  with*  the  Prussian  and  French  diplomatic  influence^ 
hold  the  news  of  his  death  for  some  time  iW>m  and  was  disliked  on  this  account  by  Peter  in., 
the  armv.  nephew  and  presumptive  heir  of  Elizabeth. 
BESTOUJEFF,  Auxahdib,  a  Buasian  poet,  He  concluded  sevenl  treaties  with  England, 
patriot,  and  martyr,  bom  in  1798,  at  the  coun-  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  which  were  favorable 
try  seat  of  his  father  in  the  government  of  Yoro*  to  English  policy.    By  a  treaty  concluded  in 
neszh,  killed  in  battle  in  the  Caucasus  in  1887.  1747,  he  paved  the  way  for  the  union  of  Schles- 
He  was  educated  in  one  of  the  imperial  mili-  wig  and  Holstein  with  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
tary  establishments,  and  as  an  officer  of  the  mark,  and  thus  planted  the  first  germs  of  the 
guards  was  an  udende-oamp  of  Prince  Alezan*  confusion  and  oissensions  which  prevailed  in 
der  of  WCLrtembei^  in  1825.    Bestoc^lef^  with  1848  between  that  kingdom  and  Germany,  and 
Bylq'e^  with  whom,  in  1828,  he  edited  the  first  have  not  yet  been  entirely  pacified.    By  his  in- 
literary  periodical  published  in  Bussia,  under  flnence,  the  Bussian  troops  supported  Austria 
the  title  of  the  *'  Northem  S|y,"  was  among  against  Frederic  the  Great  in  the  7  years'  war. 
the  foremost  leaders  in  the  conspiracy  and  in-  But  their  commander,  Aprazin,  retired  to  Bus- 
aurrection  of  1826.    For  this  he  was  condemn-  sia,  and  this  occasioned  the  fall  of  Bestovjeff. 
ed  to  lose  his  military  rank  and  to  be  aent  to  He  was  imprisoned  and  degraded,  but  Catharine 
Takootsk,  in  Siberia,  as  a  common  soldier,  II.,  in  1762,  restored  him  to  liberty  and  ^to  his 
without  any  chum  to  be  advanced.     In  the  previous  social  position,  creating  him  a  field- 
anows  and  in  the  frozen  atmosphere  of  this  marshal,  but  not  calling  him  to  active  service, 
place  of  exile,  his  fiery  ima^ation  acquired  He  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  a  chemical 
new  visor.    Under  the  name  of  the  Cossack  preparation  known  in  medicine  under  the  name 
Marlinuy  he  wrote  small  novels  and  aketdiea  of  tinetura  taniea  Be$tueheffi, 
for  the  ^  Telegraph,"  a  periodical  of  Moscow,  BETAN^OS,  Doxncao  ns,  a  Spanish  mis- 
and  for  some  others.    By  a  special  order  of  the  nonary,  bom  at  Leon  about  the  end  of  the  15th 
emperor  Nicholas,  after  passing  2  or  8  years  century,  died  in  1549.    He  emigrated  to  His- 
there,  he  was  transferred  to  the  army  of  the  paniola  in  1514 ;  he  learned  the  Indian  tongue. 
Caucasus.    There  his  adventuroua  and  danger-  instracted  the   natives  in  the    doctrines  of 
oua  life  had  its  effect  on  his  style,  and  he  now  Catholic  Christianity,  and  endeavored  to  save 
showed  a  sreat  talent  for  description  and  for  them  ftom.  Spanish  craelty.    In  1526  he  passed 
analysis  of  human  character  and  passionsi  The  over  into  Mezioo.    Here  he  founded  a  convent, 
more  considerable  of  his  writings  during  this  and  was  the  Indian's  friend.    From  Mexico  he 
period  are  fl  novels,  MuUah  Nut  and  Ammaleth  visited  Guatemala,  and  founded  another  con- 
Beg,    His  &te  might  have  been  rendered  more  vent  there.  Itwas  owing  to  his  representations 
supportable,  but  for  the  blind  hatred  of  the  to  the  holy  see  that  Paul  III.  promulgated  hia 
grand  dnk^  jfichael,  the  younger  brother  of  the  bull  (1587)  reminding  all  Christians  that  pagan 
emperor  Nicholas.     Toward  the  year   1886,  Indiuis  were  their  brethren,  and  should  not  be 
l^icholaa  relented,  permitted  the  advancement  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.  Betan^os  refused 
of  Bestoi^eff  fh>m  the  ranks,  and  opened  to  the  bishopric  of  Guatemala,  and  preferred  to 
Jhim  a  prospect  of  again  becoming  an  officer,  remain  the  ample  provincial  of  his  order.    He 
and  thus  recovering  his  lost  social  condition,  died  1  monUx  after  his  return  to  Spain,  in  the 
fat  it  waa  too  late,  as  shortly  after  he  was  convent  of  St  PauL  at  Yalladolid. 
killed  along  with  a  conoderable  detachment  of  BETEL  NUT.    The  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper, 
Basaian  soldiers,  by  the  mountaineers,  in  an  piper  detle^  and  the  nut  of  the  areca  palm, 
auBbQsh  nearEkaterinodar.  Bestoi^efl^likeBy*-  areea  cotMAu,  together  constitute  this  article, 
leJefE^  Lermont^eff,  and  Pushkin,  all  stars  of  which  is  improperly  called  betel  nut    But  as 
Kassian  literature,  is  one  of  the  many  vie-  an  article  of  commerce  it  is  sold  separately 
tims  who,  for  different  reasons  and  in  varioua  under  the  name  of  betel  nut,  because  as  a  mas- 
^wAySy  were  devoured  bv  the  reign  of  the  emper-  ticating  article  it  is  always  used  with  the  lesf 
or   Nicholas.    Two  of  Ms  brothers.   Kicholaa  of  the  betel  pepper.    The  habit  of  chewing  thia 
asid  M'fbf^j  who  were  involved  in  tlie  conspir-  compound  has  extended  from  the  isUiuds  of  the 
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IQilay  archipelago,  ^her«  it  is  chiefiy  fonnd,  i»  called  the  oastle  of  Lasarns,  waa  boilt  ovct  ih^ 

the  continent  of  Asia,  and  its  nse  is  now  uni-  grave  by  8t.  Helena  in  the  4th  century,  k 

-versal  from  the  Red  sea  to  Japan.     Its  prepa-  the  12th  centnrj  it  became  the  site  of  a  v«:rT 

ration  for  use  is  very  simple ;  the  nut  is  sliced  important  monastic  establishment   It  ^  as  ^u 

and  wrapped  in  the  leaf,  with  a  little  quick-  in  existence  in  1484,  but  there  now  remuin  af 

lime  to  give  it  a  flavor.    All  classes,  male  and  it  only  the  stone  walls, 
female,  are  in  the  habit  of  chewing  it,  and        BETHANY,  a  post  village  of  Brooke  f\ 

think  it  improves  the  digestion.   It  gives  to  the  Ta.,  situated  16  xniles  K.  £.  of  li^heelii  j   I; 

tongue  and  lips  a  scarlet  hue,  and  in  time  turna  is  the  seat  of  Bethany  college,  founded  in  ISrl 

the  teeth  perfectly  black.    The  Malays  have  a  by  the  Be  v.  Alexander  Campbell,  the  fu:iivr 

^deous  appearance  from  its  use,  but  the  Chi-  of  a  new  sect  of  Baptists  called  I)isci[)le< 
nese  are  veir  careful  to  remove  the  stain  from       BETHEL,  a  city  of  ancient  Palestiuo.  12  ?.> 

the  teeth,    rersons  of  rank  often  carry  it  pre-  man  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem.    It  was  oilI  ii..; 

.pared  for  use  in  splendid  cases  worn  at  the  gir-  called  Luz,  and  was  named  Bethel  (bouse  yf 

^e,  and  offer  it  to  each  other  as  people  of  God)  by  Jacob,  who  here  beheld  in  a  MMoiib 

Europe  or  America  offer  snuff.  angels  ascending  and  descending.    Bctlul^i^ 

BETH  AM,  Sib  William,  an  English  antiqua-  a  city  of  Epbraim,  lying  near  the  norti  n 

ry  and  genealogist,  born  at  Stradbroke,  Suffolk,  boundary  of  Benjamin.    The  ruins  c^illoi  X- 

1779,  died  at  Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  Oct.  23,  tin  occupy  its  ancient  site. 
1863.     From   his  father,   the    Rev.   William        BETHEL,  a  flourishing  town  of  8ht>   . 

Betham  (author  of  "Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Mo.,   lying  on  the  nortli  fork  of  North  r  ur. 

Sovereigns  of  the  World,"  and  "A  Baronet-  98  miles  K  N.  E.  of  Jefferson  City.    I- ^" 

age,"  in  S  vola.  4to),  he  may  have  derived  settled  in  1842  by  a  German  colony  from?  ;' 

ta   predilection  for   genealogy    and   heraldry,  sylvania,  who  own  4,000  acrea  of  fertil:  !- 

Brought  up  to  the  printing  business,  its  me-  and  practise  farming  and  the  meclKUiu  al :. ' 

chanical  details  annoyed  him.    Much  more  to  The  German  language  is  the  only  one  > 

his  taste  was  the  task  of  revising  a  portion  They  have  a  handsome  church,  mills,  a: :  - 

of  Gough'e  edition  of   Camden.     In  1805  he  glove  factory.    Pop.  1,000. 
went  to  Dublin  aa  clerk  to  Sir  Charles  For-        BETHEL  Q^LLEGE,  a  flourislnnc 

tescue,  Ulster  king  of  arms;  soon  after,  ho  be-  tionol  institution,  established  by  the  C 

came  his  deputy,  and  succeeded  him  in  1820.  land  Presbyterians,  at  McLemoresvillc,  a 

Be  had  previously  (July,  1812)  been  appointed  of  Carroll  co.,  Tenn.,  114  miles  S.  W.  cf  ■ 

.genealogist  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick,  and  ville. 

knighted.    He  waa  also  deputy-keeper  of  the        BETHELL,  Sra  RionABD,  attomey-frer  * 

records  at  Dublin.    He  arranged,  classified,  and  England  under  Lord  Palmerston,  born  ir  * 

catalogued  several  hundred  volumes  of  these  He  graduated  as  B.  A.  at  Oxford  Ik'. 

ipapers — ^made  An  index,  of  40  folio  voL%  to  the  was  18,   being  "first  dass^*  in  cla5>;  v 

names  of  all  persons  mentioned  in  the  wills  at  "second  class"  in  mathematics,  and  wn- 

Ihe   prerogative  office,  Dublin;    largely  em-  ed  a  fellow  of  Wadham  college.    In  b^ 

ployed   his  time  in    antiquarian    researches ;  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  devoted  hi'>f 

wrote  books  to  show  the  identity  of  the  Etrus-  equity  practice  with  mach  success.    H^ 

cans  and  the  Iberno-Celtic  race,  and  of  both  made  a  queen^s  counsel  in  1840,  and  s( 

with  the  Phcanician;  and  also  produced  two  general,  December,  1852,   under  Lora  A 

standard  books— one  on  "Parliamentary  and  deen's  government,   when   he  was  kn: 

Feudal  Dignities,"  the  other  " On  the  Origin  In  November,  1866,  when  Sir  Alexanlor  i 

and  History  of  the  Constitution  of  England,  burn  was  apix)inted  chief-justice  of  t}it' 

und  of  the  early  Parliaments  of  Ireland."    Sir  mon  pleas,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  .lor 

William's  successor,  as  Ulster  king  of  anns,  was   succeeded,    as    attorney-general,  '. 

was  Mr.  Bernard  Burke  (soon  after  knighted),  Bichard  Bethell,  who  was  also  coiuh^vl  :• 

jiuthor  of  the  well-known  "Peerage."  university  of  Oxford,  and  ▼ice-chanctll  r  ■ 

BETHANY,  a  village  of  Palestine,  on  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster.     As  a:i 

.eastern  slope  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  15  fur-  lawyer  his  standing  is  high.     His  pol't 

longs  from  JemsalenL  mentioned  in  the  New  ultra  liberal.     He  entered  parliament  in 

Testament   as  the   place    where   Christ  was  1851,  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  >v'. 

anointed,  often  lodged,  and  raised  Lazarus  from  has  since  continued  to  represent    Af^  a  \ 

the  dead.     His  ascension,  too,  took  place  on  his  mentary  speaker  he  baa  no  reputation. 

way  to  and  near  Bethany.    It  is  now  a  desolate  highly  esteemed  as  '^a  good  Dusinc^^ 

village  of  about  20  fkimilies,  called  by  the  Ara-  He  went  out  oftofBce  with  the  Falmer>u 

bians  ENAzer\jeh.    The  monks  and  Mohamme-  inet  in  February,  1858. 
dans  point  out  various  objects  of  curiosity,^  among        BETHENCOURT,  Jeak,    aeignenr  t! 

which  is  a  ruined  tower  which  they  say  was  conqueror  of  .the  Canary  isles,  born  v 

the  house  of  Mary  and  Martha,  the  stone  on  mandy,    .died    1425.      He    was     chun:: 

which  Jesus  sat,  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  a  deep  of  Charles  YI.  of  France.     His  huu^e  i 

vault  in  the  limestone  rock,  .probably  a  natural  been  pillaged  and  himself  mined  by  th 

cave  remodelled  by  human  labor,  in  which  the  lish,  he  mortgaged  his  estate  and  \^  t  ni 

Jranciscans  say  mass  twioe.ayeac.    A  church,  Bochelk^  made  up  a  company  and  b^'» 
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quest  of  adventnrea,   Hbj   1,    1402.     After  Dr.  RobinsoB,  however,  haA  eome  reason  to 

toQching  at  the  Spaniah  porta,  and  taking  on  anppose  that  this  was  a  mistake^  and  Applied 

board  a  Guandie  prince,  Augeron,  whom  he  himself  on  the  spot  to  an  investigation  ol  the 

found  at  Oadiz,  he  sailed  for  Uie  Canaries.    He  matter.    The  result  is,  that  this  indefatigable 

visited  the  islands  separately,  and  oonstracted  a  scholar  and  ficripture  geographist  has  proba- 

fort  at  Lanzarote.    Finding  his  forces  iosafi-  bly  restored  to  the  world  the  real  BeUiesda. 

cient  to  sobdne  the  natives,  he  returned  to  Sinoe  the  days  of  Qnaresmius  (1625),  who  first 

Spain  for  reenfonsements,  leaving  his  oompan-  made   the  suggestion,  Biblical  scholars  have 

joQ,  Gadifer,  in  command.    On  his  return  nrom  surmised  that  there  was  a  connection  existing 

Spain  wiUi  succor,  he  found  thnt  Gadifer  had  between  the  waters  of  the  pool  of  Siloatn,  situ- 

already  subdued  a  considerable  number  of  the  ated  on  the  south-eastern  oiBclivity  iof  the  high 

natives.    The  Norman  nobleman  4»lled  himself  land  on  which  the  cityx>f  Jerusalem  is  built, 

lord  of  the  Canary  iahmds,  jand  had  a  native  and  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  some  1,200  feet 

king  baptized  with  the  name  of  Louis,  Feb.  20,  to  the  north,  And  about  1,000  feet  directly  south 

1404.    The  conversion  of  the  greater  number  of  Temple  Mount    Dr.  Robinson  found  that. 

of  the   Guanches   to   Christianity   followed,  there  was  also  a  popular  tradition  that  such 

Bcthencourt  wished  to  extend  his  conquests  to  connection  existed,  but  which  way  the  waters 

Africa,  but  dissensions  arose  between  himself  flowed,  if  either,  was  not  determined  even  tra- 

and  Gadifer,  which  resulted  in  the  return  of  ditionally.     He  resolved   to    ascertain   both 

the  African  expedition  without  having  effected  these  facts.    The  result  was  that  he  actually 

any  things,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Canaries  made  the  passage  from  the  fountain  of  the  Vir- 

by  Gadifer.    Bethenoourt  imported  into  the  gin,  to  the  north,  to  the  pool  of  6iloam  at  the 

Canaries  many  mechanics  and  farmers  from  south,  and  found  the  measured  distance  to  be 

K ormandy,  induced  the  pope  to  send  a  bishop  1,750  feet,  the  channel  being  somewhat  circuit* 

thete,   Dec.    16,    1406,    redeemed   his   Kor-  ously  cut  through  solid  rock  for  most  of  the 

man  estate  from  its  indebtment,  retired  thith-  distance.    While  at  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin. 

cr  to  end  his  days,  1406,  and  left  the  Canaries  which  he  found  to  be  the  supply  for  the  pool 

in  the  hands  of  his  nephew.  below,  he  actually  witnessed  one  of  the  inter- 

B£TH£NCOUBT  Y  MOLINA,  Aousnir  db»  mittent  flowings  described  in  Scripture  as  the 

a  Spanish  engineer,  bom  on  the  ishind  of  Tene-  troubling  of  the  waters  by  an  angel,  ^ndascer*- 

riffe,  1760,  and  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  tained  from  a  woman  who  came  to  the  place 

the  conqueror  of  the  Canaries.    He  died  at  St.  to  wash,  that  such  effusions  were  frequent,  but 

Peterbburg,  July  26,  1826.    He  was  educated  irregular,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  though  less 

at  Madrid.     When  Spain  was  subjugated  by  so  in  the  summer,  and  that  she  had  frequently 

French  arms,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  seen  flocks  and  men  standing  around  it,  wait* 

Kiis2»ia,  where  he  reached  the  rank  of  a  minor-  ing  for  the  outpourings,  when  it  was  com- 

^^neral.     He  was  after  the  peace  employed  by  pletely  dry.  The  fountain  is  minutely  described, 

the  Russian  government  to  execute  at  Nijni-  as  also  the  pool,  in  their  present  appearance,  in 

Novgorod  the  public  buildings,  which  give  ac-  Dr.  Robinson^s  **  Biblical  Besearohea,"  vol.  L,  pp. 

C4  tin modations  to  the  great  fair  held  there.    He  838-843.    Little  doubt  can  remain  that  the 

i>stal>li»hed  the  corps  of  hydraulic  engineers,  fountain  of  the  Virgin  is  the  Bethesda  of  Scripr 

and  a  school  for  the  exact  sciences.  ture.    Tlie  waters  of  the  two  have  indeed  been 

BETHJB^DA  (place  of  effusionV  the  name  of  pronounced   by  travellers   entirely  different. 

a  pool  or  fountain  which,  according  to  Scrip-  But  no  force  can  be  attached  to  this,  now  that 

turoy  waa  situated  near  the  sheep-gate,  and  hav-  the  fact  of  a  connection  is  established.    The 

in^  porches  or  resting-places  aronnd  it  for  the  irregular  flowing  of  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin 

siok.     As  the  name  imports,  the  waters  of  Uiis  is  yet  to  be  certainly  accounted  for.    Under 

xiuntain  are  said  to  have  been  subject  to  peri-  the  grand  mosque  occupying  the  aite  of  the 

>dicAl  and  intermittent  effusion,  and  were  be-  ancient  temple,  there  is  known  to  be  a  well^ 

f  eved  by  the  Jews  to  have  certain  medicinal  which  receives  its  water  from  an  arched  cham- 

irtiios,    to  heal   the  diseases  of  those  who  her,  and  discharges  it  somewhere*    It  is  sng« 

tci>[>ed  first  into  them  at  their  flow.    At  this  gested  by  Dr.  Kobinson  that  it  may  find  an 

(H>1  Josas  is  related  by  John  to  have  performed  outlet  to  this  fountain  of  the  Virgin.     It  is 

le  miracle  of  healing  the  lame  man.    For  a  certain  that  the  weU  is  sometimes  dry,  but  its 

»n^    time   travellers  have  pointed  out  a  dry  connection  with  the  fountain  has  not  yet  been 

i<iii  4jr  reservoir,  which  fix>m  its  construction  sn£Scient]y  examined  to  warrant  any  decision. 

fis  once  evidentlv  designed  to  hold  water,  and  B£TH-HORON«  upper  and  lower,  two  vil- 

in/x  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Tem-  lages  mentioned  in  Scripture,  situated  9  miles 

»  U^ounty  as  the  Bethesda  of  Scripture.    Its  K.  W.  of  Jerusalem.    The  former  is  identical 

tent   is  about  460  feet,  including  an  excava-  with  the  modem  village  of  Beit-Ur.    There  is 

n   e^r/ ending  fh>m  its  south-western  corner  a  pass  between  the  two  villages,  down  which 

ler  the  iprafi  of  Temple  Mount,  as  measured  Joshua  pursued  the  Amorite  lungs.    Traces  of 

I  >r.    Kobinson.    The  southern  point  of  the  ancient  walls  are  still  visible. 

*rvcfir  extends  nearly  to  the  modem  gate  of  BETHLEHEM,  the  ^  bread-town,^  or,  as  the 

Sfoplien.     This  gate  is  supposed  by  most  Arabs  now  term  it^  the   *^phice   of  flesh." 

filers    to  be  the  sheep-gats  of  Scripture^  Bethlehem-Ephratah,  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
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from  a  Bethlehem  in  Zebalon,  Is  iamoxm  for  as  also  the  female  order  of  BethlebeTr,'te<. 

rnuiT  remarkable  eyenta,  as  the  birth  of  David  founded  hj  MaclB.  Anna  del  Galdo,  wLo  l«- 

and  nia  inauguration  and  anointing  hj  Samnel.  longed  to  the  Tertiariea  of  St  Fnncis.  Tw^i;; 

Bat  that  which  renders  Bethlehem  eminent  in  years  later,  the  priyilegea  of  the  order  v(,:i 

Christian  history,  ia  the  nativity  of  Jesos.    The  enlarged  to   an  equality  with  those  of  ti> 

present  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  point  ont  to  Angostinians,    Dominicans,   and  FranciK^.^ 

travellers  the  very  spot  where,  as  they  believe,  There  are  about  40  convents  of  BethleLc::* 

he  first  saw  the  light,  marked  with  a  star  in  in  the  Canary  iaUnda,  and  a  parent  muuiLvtr 

the  floor  of  the  grotto  under  the  ohuroh  of  the  in  Guatemala. 

Nativity,  and  in  another  part  of  the  same  grotto       B£THL£N,  Gabob,  a  sovereign  prir.tvr 

they  show  a  marble  stone,  scooped  out  in  the  Transylvania,  and  king  of  Hungary^  kr^ : 

form  of  a  manger,  which  they  relate  to  have  1680,  of  an  eminent  Magyar  ProtostaDt  tj 

taken  tbe  identical  place  of  the  original  manger  11^,  died  Nov.  Ifi,  1629.     Daring  the  c:  tr. 

in  which  he  was  laid.  The  church  is  said  to  have  sions  in  Transylvania  between  the  2  D^>i.  ' 

.been  built  by  the  empress  Helena,  and  it  was  Bethlen  succeeded  in  seising  the  supreme  p  v: 

afterward  repaired  and  adorned  by  Constant  He  owed  this  to  hia  popularly,  and  to  the  > 

tine.    Just  out  of  the  city,  in  the  valley  which  port  of  the  Transylvanian  and  HaD|7an;in  l-' 

it  overlooks,  Dr.  Clarke  thought  he  discovered  nates,  but  above  all  to  a  Turkish  mi<  • 

the  ^*  well  of  Bethlehem"  referred  to  by  David,  stowed  in  return  for  having  recogniz^^^u :. 

Dr.  Robinson  does  not  agree  with  him,  and  auzerainty  of  the  Porte.     Austria  cu-:.  1 : 

found  no  well  to  which  he  could  assign  this  oppose  him,  and  in  1619  he  joined  tlie  > 

distinction.     It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  miana,  and  thus  participated  in  thel>«r 

value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  traditions  con-  oftheSOyears^war.    He  invaded  Hunger . 

oeming  the  exact  spot  of  the  birth-scenes  of  Pressburg,  and  thellagyar  nobles  electa: - 

Jesus.     Eitto   assigns   considerable  force   to  their  king.    He,  however,  concluded  a  ^ 

these   traditions,  but  on   the  whole  decides  with  Ferdinand  in  1620,  and  renouiA 

against  them.    Two  things  certainly  give  the  royal  title  in  consideration  of  some  lanu^ ' 

town  of  Bethlehem  an  interest   to  modern  north  of  Hungary,  and  in  Silesia.    Inl- 

Christians.    Here,  and  in  this  very  grotto,  that  again  took  np  arms,  and  at  the  bead  of ' 

scholar  and  father  of  the  early  church,  Jerome^  men  invaded  Moravia;  but  being  unalW' 

spent  many  years  of  his  time  in  meditation  theProtestantanny,  he  madeanarmi'U 

and  writing;   and  this  town  was  one  of  the  a  peace,  which  he  again  broke  in  l<■^ 

first  ^possessions  wrested  from  the  Saracenio  without  any  great  harm  to  Austria,  "wbos  > 

and  Turkish  power  in  the  crusades.    It  waa  defeated  thai  of  Mansfeld,  which  defer/. ; 

erected  into  a  see,  but  in  1244  was  o^«rrun  by  lyzed  the  intended  movements  of  Betlilc: 

tiie  Tartars.    Its  inhabitants  are  now  all  Chris-  reign  was  one  of  the  moat  celebrftte^ 

tians,  and  are  divided  among  the  Latin,  Greek,  prosperous  among  the  ICagyan.    He  F 

and  Armenian  churches.    They  sell  to  travel-  science,  erected  an  academy  at  Wei>?- 

lers  various  relics,   some  of  which  are  very  calling  thither  several  celebrated  and  jHi> 

curiously  and  exquisitely  carved.    The  present  German  professors^  and  was  generally  coi^* 

dty  is  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  or  rather  a  long  as  one  of  thepropsof  ProteBtantism,aiivi- 

ridge,  and  overlooks  the  opposite  valley.    There  of  the  Magyar  race.  

never  has  been  any  dispute  that  the  present        BETHMANN  BROTHEKS,  abankin: 

dty  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  one.  lishment  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  k^  - 

BETHLEHEM,  a  township  and  post  borough  its  negotiations  of  loans  with  the  An«tri.r 

of  Pennsylvania.    It  is  in  a  pleasant  and  com-  ish,  and  other  governments.     Origi'- i- 

manding  situation  on  th^  Lehigh  river,  across  firm  was  carried  on  under  the  namx}  oi 

which,  at  this  pkce,  is  a  bridge  400  feet  long.  Adamy,  an  uncle  of  the  elder  Betliman: . 

Bethlehem  was  settled  by  the  Moravians,  in  to  escape  religious  persecution,  emi;^ ; ' 

1741,  and  contains  a  Gothic  church  of  that  do-  ward  the  end  of  the  17th  century  from  1 

nomination,  built  of  stone  and  of  large  dimen-  to  Nassau,  near  Frankfort.    Adainy  t^^ 

aiona,  a  female  aeminarv  of  high   reputation,  nephews,  Johann  Philipp  and  Simoi  • 

and  several  schools  and  benevolent  institutions.  Bethmann,  into  the  business,  and  after  li* 

It  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer.    Pop.  2,104^  Jan.  2, 1748,  they  changed  the  name  ot  '<^ 

BETHLEHEMITES.   L  An  order  of  monks  firom  Jakob  Adamy  to  Bethmann  Br 

somewhat  like  the  Dominicans,  who  came  to  Bimoit  Moam  Bbtrmann,  the  son  oi  - 

England  in  1267.    They  were  so  named  because  Philipp,  bom  Oct  81, 1768,  died  Dec  > 

they  wore  on  the  breast  a  five-pointed  star  in  became  the  chief  of  the  house  after  tbt'  ' 

conmiemoration  of  the  star  that  appeared  at  the  his  fi&ther.  He  waa  the  man  of  genius  oiu 

birth  of  Jesus.    They  never  fiourished  much,  ]y,  a  philanthropic  citiien,  an  able  fin^' ' 

and  had  only  one  house  or  convent  in  England,  accomplished  courtier.     The  emperor ^^ 

This  was  at  Cambridge.     II.  The  Amxrioak  tria  ennobled  him,  and  Alexander  of 

BsTHixHKicma  were  established  in  the  city  of  appointed  bun  his  consnl-generaL    0  * 

Guatemala  by  a  Franciscan  monk  named  Bethen-  sisters  married  Jakob  HoB  w^,  a  partnt^ 

court,  a  native  of  the  isUmd  of  Teneriffe,  about  house,  which  union  founded  the  K 

1655.   Innocent  XL  (1687)  aanotioned  the  order,  HoUweg  branch  of  the  fiamilj.    Anotix 
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narriad  Yiaftor  IVanpoiB  Tieomte  da  Flsvigiiy;  tliore.    Reland  disooTered  thftt  there  must  ba 

The  preaeat  bead  of  the  IVankfort  b«ikiiig  two  Betfasaidaa;  one  sitaatedon  the  east  and 

hooae  is  Pbiufp  HBonaoR  HoBiTZ  Ajjeulvdmb  nortiinde  of  Lake  Gennesarety  near  the  emboa- 

Yon  BsiBiunr,  bom  Oct  d,  1811,  married  in  ohnreof  the  Jordan  into  that  eea,  and  the  other 

1843to  a  Saxon  gentlewoman  of  andentfiunilj,  aomewbere  on  the  weetem  aide  of  the  same 

Marie  von  Bose.    His  brothen,  Sjuo.  Omum  lakew    This  diaooTeTj  solyed  the  diffionitie& 

LuDwia  and  AixxAxmoL  were  ennobled  and  Still    no  eastern  travellers  have   snooeeded 

made  chamberlains  hj  tne  king  of  Bavariai  in  identif jing  the  western  city  of  this  name, 

The  Bethmanns,  beaide  the  large  amount  ci  thon|^  it  poeseasee  mneh  the  greater  sacred  in* 

capital  inveeted  in  their  bankins  operatiooa,  are  terest.    It  was  the  birth-place  of  8  disciples  of 

owners  of  extennve  estatea  in  Bohemia^    Karl  Jesos,  and  a  freonent  abiding  place  of  Jesus 

and  Alexander  own  the  estatea  of  Kraneta^  himseUl     Hera   he    wrought    many   of  lus 

Bonow,  andDobrowan.    This  stake  in  the  Ana*  miracles,  and  in  Ohoradn,  a  Galilean  village, 

trian  possessions  undoubtedly  contribntea  to  which  is  hidden  in  quite  as  great  geographical 

their  readineaB  to  oblige  the  Austrian  govern*  obsoority  at  the  present  day.    It  wsa  near  this 

ment,  in  the  prosperitv  of  which  they  are  per-  latter  Biethsaida  that  Jesus  is  related  to  have 

sonally  intereated.    The  Bethmanns,  eclipsed  as  fed  the  multitudes  miraculously.  No  geographic 

they  are  by  the  Rothschilds,  are  less  involved  oal  tracea  of  these  places  are  discoverabfo  smce 

than  the  latter  firm  in  stock-jobbing  operations,  the  days  of  Jerome.     The   word  Bethsaida 

and  although  the  business  which  they  transaot  means  *^  the  place  of  fish."    It  was  on  the  lake 

is  on  a  smaller  acale,  it  is  also  less  hazardous^  on  which  Bethsaida  bordered  tiiat  the  disciples 

Tbev  have  widespread  relationa  with  Vienna,  toiled  all  night  and  caught  nothing,  and  tben 

Berlin,  St.  Peterabug,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Lon*  drew  a  fUl  net  when  they  cast  it  on  the  other 

don,  dca    Of  the  great  banking  busineas  arising  aide  of  the  ahip,  by  the  direction  of  Jesus. 

through  the  fVankfbrt  fair,  and  the  position  of  BETH-SHl^CESH,  a  oi^  of  ancient  Palestine, 

that  dtj  as  a  commercial  mediator  between  which  probably  occupied  Uie  site  of  the  modem 

southern,  central,  and  northern  Germany,  a  con*  village,  Ain  Shenu^  about  15  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 

siderable  share  paasea  through  the  hands  of  the  Jerusalem,  where  extensive  ruins  are  still  re- 

Bethmanna.    TlieBethmann  villa,  at  fVankfort^  maining. 

eontaina  Baanecker'aoelebratedatatueof  Ariad-  BlTTHUl^rE,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  de- 
ne riding  aatbe  bride  of  Bacchua  upon  a  panther,  partment  of  raa-de-Calais,  built  on  a  rock 
BETHPflAGK  a  place  of  Scriptural  interest  above  the  river  Brette,  16  miles  K.  K.  W.  of 
which  has  passed  away,  leaving  no  trace  be*  Arrasi     Pop.  in  I860,  7,720.     Its  castle  was 
hind.     Its  name  was  significant  of  its  general  conatructedbyVauban.  It  has  a  Gothic  church, 
location,  but  not  of  the  particular  sita    *^  The  communal  college,  2  hospitals,  and  manufac- 
y>Iaoe  of  figs,"  it  muat  have  been  situated  some-  tnres  of  linen,  doth,  beer,  dsc.    It  was  taken 
where  on  ihe  eastern  slope  of  that  range  of  by  the  aiUea  in  1710,  and  restored  in  1718,  by 
hilla  extendiag  north  and  aonth  between  Je-  the  treatyof  Utrecht. 

rnaaleni  and  Bethany,  at  the  fi>otof  which  in  B£TEuN£,Divix,anemiQentphi]anthroniat| 

the  western  valley  flowed  the  Kedron.    The  born  at  Dingwall,  Scotland,  in  1771,  died  in 

principal  points  of  this  nuuEe  are  the  mount  of  Kew  York,  Sept  16, 1824^    In  early  life  he  re- 

OfiTenoe  and  the  mount  of  Olives.    The  fig-tree  sided  at  Tobago,  and  removed  to  New  York, 

etill  abounds  botb  on  the  eaatem  and  western  where  he  settled  aa  a  merchant  in  1702,  Joined 

fdopea  of  the  range,  and  even  beyond  Bethany  the  church  of  Dr.  Mason,  and  was  prominent 

toward  Jericho.     Some  traveUers  have  been  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  religion.    Before 

disposed  to  place  Bethphage  on  the  aite  of  the  a  tract  aoeiety  was  formed  in  this  country  he 

nuxlem  village  of  Abu  Dia,  lying  south,  and  a  printed  10,000  tracts  at  his  own  expense,  and 

little  to  the  east  of  Bethany.    Dr.  Robinson  commenced  their  distribution.    He  also  im- 

thinka  that  could  not  have  been  its  position,  ported  Bibles  for  distribution.    From  1803  to 

and  gi  vea  aa  little  credit  to  the  tradition  of  the  1816  he  supported  one  or  more  Sunday  schools. 

monka  of  the  country,  who  place  it  between  He  devoted  to  such  works  one-tenth  of  his  gains. 

Bethany  and  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  — Gaoaos  W.,  aon  of  the  nreoeding,  a  genial 

since  there  la  no  trace  that  a  village  of  any  de-  divine  and  poet,  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 

scriptaon  ever  existed  there.   Lightfoot  thought  diurdi,  was  born  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  in 

it  waa  m  diatrict  extending  from  the  mount  of  March,  1806.    In  1826  he  entered  the  ministry 

Oil  vea  to  Jeroaalem,  and  embracing  a  viUage  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  but  paased  over  the 

of    the   aame   name.     Oalmet  mainly  agreea  next  year  to  that  of  the  Dutch  Reformed.    He 

with  him,  and  thinks  it  is  not  certain  that  any  was  settled  first  at  Rhinebeok,  on  the  Hndaon, 

ihing"  more  ia  meant  than  a  houae  or  stand  for  whence  he  removed  to  Utica,  at  Philadelphia 

icl  ling'  fiff*  from  gardena  on  the  slope  of  Olivet  in  1884,  and  in  1849  over  a  large  and  influential 

jirhere  tbejT  were  raised,  and  therefore  no  traoe  congregation  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    He  is  the  au- 

vf  a  villatfo  need  be  expected  thor  of  several  highly  esteemed  works  of  devo- 

BETBSAIDA.    Until  the  time  of  Reland  tion,  entitled  the ''fVuit  of  the  Spirit,"  ''Early 

\^ere    were    aome   very  knotty  geographical  Lost,''  ^'Earlv  Saved,"  and  the  '^History  of  a 

uestiona  InToIved  in  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  Penitent ;"  ox  a  volume  of  ''Lays  of  Love  and 

iethaaidBf  ^oA  the  events  which  had  ooeurred  faith,  and  other  Poemsi"  publiahed  in  1848; 
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ttnd  of  coUectioDS  of  ontions,  occasional  dis-  between  Pereia  and  Boklian.   The  river  \>  & 

coarses,  and  Bermons.     He  has  reputation  as  this  point  3,000  feet  aoroMf  and  25  in  depih. 
tt   scholar  and  wit,  and  edited   in   1847  an       BETISBOOKA,  a  river  of  Madagascar,  in  <y 

American  edition  of  Walton's  ^^Oomplete  An-  ing  into  the  Mozambique  channel,  on  tb(  >.  >^ 

gler,''  being  himself  an  enthasiastic  follower  of  coast  of  the  island.    Aboat  16  miles  frorii  < 

the  **  contemplative  man's  recreation."    He  ia  mouth  it  expands  into  a  golf,  dott^><l  «i 

highly  esteemed  as  a  sound  and  learned  divine,  islands.  It  is  the  principal  roots  from  the  Uv;. 

a  preacher  of  great  earnestness  and  eloquence,  capital  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  a  secular  orator  of  excellent  fancj  and        BETLIS,  or  Brrus,  atownolTurVUb  An: 

pleasant  humor.  nia,  in  Koordistan,  lying  on  the  W.  <l<ar  •: 

B£THUN£,  JoHir,  a  Scotch  peasant  poet,  Lake  Van,  in  lat.  87''  45'  K,  long.  42'  31  I : 

bom  at  Moniemail,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  is  situated  in  a  wide  ravine,  more  tlian  •' " 

1812,  died  8ept  1,  1889.    He  passed  his  boy-  feet  above  the  sea  level.    Pop.  about  Ki.> 

hood  tending  his  fiitber's  cows  on  the  shores  of  whom  about  ^  are  Armenians.    Tlie  tovr. .. 

a  small  **  waveless  lake,"  and,  like  most  of  his  8  mosques,  12  convents,  some  bathsr  hiul   " 

countrymen,  had  heard  at  an  early  age  the  Tansaries,  and  an  ancient  castle.    It  ha^  n. 

finest  strains  of  Bums.   A  parish  school-master,  factories  of  cotton  cloths,  celebrated  for  u 

from  the  college  of  St.  Andrews,  recited  to  him  bright  red  dye  of  fire-arms,  and  silvcu: 

the  best  pieces  of  Scott,  Byron,  Moore,  and  and    exports   excellent   tobacco  to  Co:.>. 

Campbell,  with  which  he  stored  his  memory,  tinople. 

He  had  written  many  verses  before  he  was  ap-        BETROTHMENT,  a  mutual  compact  be  r 

prenticed  to  a  weaver  in  1824,  and  from  that  2  parties,  by  which  they  bind  tbemsou^ 

time,  though  afflicted  with  feeble  health,  wrote  marry.    In  the  Orient,  where  the  dim  iic 

in  secret  a  great  variety  of  poems,  many  of  tributestotheprecocity  of  the  sexes,  ana  ki 

which  were  afterward  published.     His  pieces  contracting  marriages  even  during  cbilU' 

which  had  most  success  with  the  public  were  ceremony  of  betrothal  was  surroundiL 

short  tales  and  sketches,  from  which  he  de-  peculiar  solemnity,  although  it  frequeiit;  • 

rived  a  sufficient  income  for  his  support  dur-  pened  among  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  l^- 

ing  the  latter  years  of  his  life. — His  brother  and  Syrians,  that  the  principal  parties  ^ 

Alexandkb,  born  in  July,  1804,  died  June  18,  contract  were  still  in  the  nursery,  ft^  ' 

1848,  cooperated  with  him  in  his  literary  on-  make  each  other's  personal  acquainii' 

terprises;  and  also  wrote  **  Tales  and  Sketches  til  the  day  of  the  wedding.     "With  theH^ 

of  the  Scottish  Peasantry"  and  other  works,  a  betrothment  was  a  ceremony,  as  ii 

He  was  also  a  noble  iUustration  of  literary  cul-  in  our  days,  in  which  financial  con>iil 

ture  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  took  a  prominent  part.     The  bridegrx:. 

BETHUNE,  JoiiN  Elliot  Dbinkwater,   a  to  the  bride  a  sltekel,  and  aidd  to  Ikt,  .'.' 

member  of  the  supreme  council  of  India,  and  deshesty  "  We  are  engaged."     He  yi^J 

president  of  the  council  of  education,  bom  in  ty  to  obviate  this  embarrassing  oral  eti^^ 

1801,  died  Aug.  12,  1851.    He  was  educated  writing  the  word  down  npon  paper,  a^^  < 

at  Cambridge,  called  to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  ing  it  to  his  prospective  wife.     Kir..;.'' 

after  occupying  different  situations  under  the  alsoexchanged,  but  the  chief  form aVuy,i< 

government  of  1848,   was  appointed  to  the  the  orthodox  Jews  of  the  present  day  v. 

above-mentioned  place  in  India.    His  admin-  here,  consisted  in  the  Bolemn  readuiii 

iatration  is  memorable  for  the  success  of  ameas-  marriage  contract,  in  presence  of  the  ri 

nre  destined,  perhaps,  to  exercise  a  paramount  and  friends  and  other  witnesses,  '^itli  ti> 

influence  npon  the  Asiatic  world,  but  hither-  authorities,  now  represented  chiefly  b>^ 

to  considered  visionary,  the  establishment  of  notary  and  by  the  lawyera  who  hnvo  <ra 

schools  for  the  education  of  native  females,  con-  the  contract.    This  contract  is  peouli^iDv  ^ 

ducted  by  Europeans,  and  in  their  method  of  as  to  the  money  which  the  family  ot'  i^- 

instruction.    By  pledges  that  no  interference  moke  over  to  the  bridegroom.     Sviien  n- 

should  be  attempted  with  the  religion  of  the  ties  have  signed  tiie  contract,  the  ^  ^  ' 

pupils,  he  secured  the  countenance  and  active  cession  of  relatives  and  friends  geiur 

support  of  several  native  gentlemen  of  rank^  semble  at  the  house  of  the  bride^s  lathtr. 

and  a  school  was  commenced  under  their  aus-  great    embracing    and    rejoicing   t;ike 

pices.    Ko  man  was  admitted  except  himself;  which  generally  terminate  in  Inxurii':^- 

Dut  it  was  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest  quets,  when  toasts  are  offered  to  th<'  ' 

to  the  native  ladies,  to  whose  attendance  and  couple,  whose  delicate  blnahes  are  soon 

approval  it  was  largely  indebted  for  its  sue-  ated  by  the  convivial  flashes  which  tljo  • 

cess.    After  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  pagne  and  Rhine  wine  produce  on  ^  ^^ 

to  60,  other  schools  were  opened,  and  before  he  lightful  occasions.    The  father  of  tbt 

died  there  were  6  or  6  in  operation  in  Bengal,  who  hAs  promised  a  large  dowry,  i'^  tL 

All  the  honors  due  to  a  great  benefactor  were  character  at  such  Hebrew  betrotlinHt-t^ 

paid  him  at  his  funeral  by  an  immense  con-  the  one  hand,  the  effort  of  parting  with -^ 

course  of  natives.  money,  on  the  other  the  gratit)cati(*n 

BETICK,  an  important  ferry  across  the  river  pride  in  having  the  world  see  that  he  1  ;- 

0x08)  60  miles  S.  W.  of  Bokhara,  on  the  route  money  at  all  to  purt  with,  blend  in  a  ui 
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rlons  manner  with  hii  paternal  feelings;  and,  oanon  atatatee  oonstitated  the*  law  on  the  anb- 
on  the  whole,  there  is  something  in  the  im-  jeot.    While  the  Greek  ohnroh  oonsidered  be- 
portanoe  attaehed  to  the   dowry  which  de-  troUiments  as  binding  as  weddings,  the  chnroh 
tracts  from  the  solemnitj  of  the  event    The  of  Rome  viewed  them  simply  as  promises  of 
contract  is  called  by  the  Jews  thsnaim  ru-  marriage.    But  as  mnch  con&sion»  ensued,  the* 
eh^wL    In  the  laws  of  Moses  there  are  aUN>  council  of  Trent  decreed  that  no  betrothment 
certain  provisiona  reroectinff  the  state  of  the  was  vaUd  without  the  presence  of  a  priest  and4 
virgin  who  is  betroued.    Solden's  Ux&r  E&-  of  two  or  three  witnesses.    This  decree  was^ 
hrtuM  gives  the  schedule  of  Hebrew  contracts  adopted  in  France  by  Louis  XITT.,  in  1639,  and 
of  betrothment.    With  tiie  Jews,  a  young  lady  became  known  as  the  ordonnaTiM  ds  Blou^ 
IB  rarely  allowed  to  enter  into  an  engagement  UntLl  the  revolution  of  1789,  when  betroth- 
withont  the  cognicance  of  her  relatives,  who,  menta  ceased  to  have  legal  importance,  they 
in  fact,  in  most  cMea,  arrange  matters  for  her,  were  generally  celebrated  in  IVance  by  pro- 
and  generally  avail  themselves  of  the  services  nouncing  the  nuptial    blessing  in  front   of 
of  marriage  brokers,  who  receive  a  percentage  the  church,  by  reading  the  marriage  contract^ 
upon  the  amount  of  the  dowry,  beside  a  gra-  and  by  exchanging  presents,  while  the  French 
tuity.    In  the  continental  cities  these  Jew  mar-  bridegroom,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  Bo- 
riage  brokera  have  matchea  always  on  hand,  man  bridegroom,  had  to  pay  a  certain  amount 
with  dowriea  varying  from  $6,(M)0  to  $200,000,  of  earnest-money  to  ratify  the  bargain.     la 
and  as  soon  as  the  betrothment  has  taken  place  England,  formal  en^agementa  of  this  kind  wer» 
they  look  upon  the  bargain  as  conduded ;  but  nsiud  down  to  the  time  of  the  reformation.  In 
cases  frequently  occur,  m  which  on  the  day  of  Bhakespeare  and  other  writers  many  illustra^ 
the  weddiog  the  bride§^t>om  breaks  the  match  tiona  occur,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
because  the  Austrian  metalliques  or  Spanish  betrothments  were  celebrated  by  the  inter- 
Ardoins,  tendered  in  payment  for  the  dowry,  change  of  rings,  the  kiss,  the  Joiuing  of  hands, 
have  fallen  in  value,  and  reduced  the  dowry  and  the  attestation   of  witnesses.     Marriage 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  20  or  25  per  cent —  contracts  have  been  preserved  in  many  ancient 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  father  m^e  a  Britidi  £unilies,  with  stipulations  respecting  the 
selection  for  his  dani^ter.    The  young  conple  ^parel  of  the  fature  bride  and  the  cost  of  the 
kissed  each  other  for  the  fint  time  in  the  prea-  entertainment  which  is  to  be  provided  at  ther 
ence  of  their  friends,  and  it  waa  customary  for  wedding.    In  modem  times,  the  Hebrews  and 
the   bridegroom  to  brinff  flowers  daily,  until  Germans,  more   than  any  other  nations,  sur- 
the  wedding  day,  to  the  house  of  his  bride. —  round  betrothment  with  a  prestige  of  solemnity. 
The  Arab  sends  a  relative  to  negotiate  about  although  even  with  them  it  has  now  seldom 
his  intended  bride,  and  the  price  at  which  she  waj  other  meaning  than  that  the  parties  have 
is  to  be  had. — The  bridegroom  of  Kamtchatka  privately  engaged  themselves.    In  England  and 
has  to  aerve  in  the  house  of  his  prospective  the  United  Stotes  rings  are  frequently  inter- 
father-in-law  before  an  engagement  is  idlowed  changed  between  the  lady  and  the  gentlemui, 
to  take  place. — ^With  the  £etts  and  Esthonians  and  wherever  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  ia 
no  engagement  u  oonsidered  valid  nntU  tiie  law  that  either  party  has*  suffered  materially  by 
parent  end  relatives  of  the  bride  have  tasted  any  breach  of  promise  on  the  part  of  the  other^ 
of  the  brandy  which  the  bridegroom  presents,  the  courts  will  award  damases^   In  the  United 
— ^Among  the  Hottentots,  the  would-be  bride-  States,  engagements  are  made  with  more  non- 
groom  ia  not  allowed  to  nropose  without  being  ohalance  than  ia£urope*-^e  free  willof  young 
accompeaied  by  his^  father.     Father  and  son  people  is  less  interfered  with,  and  the  whole  re- 
walk  arm  in  arm,  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  la^on  is  stripped  also  in  many  other  respecta 
to  the  house  of  the  bride,  where  the  engage-  of  the  conventional  form  which  it  assumes  oa 
ment  tekea  placc-^Among  some  of  the  indige-  the  old  continent. 

sons  tribes  of  America  it  waa  customary  to  B£TniRMENTS,inlbw,  improvements  made 

keep  the  betrothed  lady  in  durance  for  40  days,  to  an  estate  which  render  it  better,.andare  more 

as  the  aaperstition  prevailed  that  she  would  ez-  than  mere  repairs. 

ert  an  oocoit  influence  upon  any  thing   ahe  BETTERTON,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English 

toached  or  any  body  with  whom  she  came  into  actor,  bom  1686^  died  April,  1710.    He  waa 

contact.     During  these  40  days  the  lady  was  the  son  of  an  under- cook  in  the  service  of 

kept  on  atarvation  fare,  ao  that  when  the  day  Charies  I.,  and  waa  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller 

of  the  wedding  came  she  looked  more  like  a  in  London.    His  master,  Mr.  Rhodes,  obtained 

skeleton  than  tike  a  bride^-In  the  Roman  law,  a  license  for  a  company  of  pUyers  in  1659,  and. 

the  sponaaifo^  or  betrothment,  is  defined  to  be  with  him  Betterton  commenced  his  career.    Ha 

a  promiee  of  future  marriage,  which  could  take  was  engaged  by  Davenant  in  1663.    His  posl* 

place  alter  the  partiea  were  Y  years  of  age.  tion  was  soon  pre&minent,  and  he  became  aib 

The  aponsalia  might  be  made  without  the  2  established  favorite*    Ha  seems  to  have. had  no 

parties    being  nresent  at  the  ceremony,  and  personal  graces  from  nature  to  second  his  rare 

might  be  dissolved  by  one  partv  certifying  to  talents,  if  the  following  account  be  true :  *^  Mr. 

the  other  in  the  following  words :  OtmdUioM  Betterton,  though  a  superlatively  good  actor, 

rua  non  tUor, — The  canomats  speak  of  betroth*  labored  under  an  ill  figure,  being   clumsily 

jng^  and  la  the  middle  ages  the  Roman  and  made, having  a.great  head,  aahort,  thick neck„ 
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stooped  in  the  shoulders,  and  had  ftt,  short  mtieh  ohanned  him,  thsl  lie  indteted  her  mse. 

arms,  which  he  rarely  lifted  higher  than  hia  ner,  accents,  and  aUitndes,  in  Tahous  dram^..: 

stomach.     His  left  hand  frequently  lodged  in  speeches  which  he  learned  for  the  purpu;<e,  ai»: 

his    breast  between  his  coat  and  waistcoat^  declared  that  he  should  die  if  he  were  not  r^r- 

while  with  his  right  he  prepared  his  speech;  mitted  to  be  a  player.    The  sUge-stnick cLii 

his  actions  were  few  but  just;  he  haa  little  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  the  managor  oi  lie 

eyes  and  a  broad  face,  a  little  pockfretten ;  a  theatre,  who,  after  hearing  him  recite,  pi;i^ 

corpulent  body,  and  thick  legs,  with  large  feet ;  him  under  the  able  instruction  of  Mr.  \lj!:i 

he  was  better  to  meet  than  to  follow,  for  hia  the  prompter.   Under  this  gentleman  he  ?t:i:i.: 

aspect  was  serious,  venerable,  and  majestic.    In  the  parts  of  Osman,  yoong  Konral,  Rolii  ^i 

his  latter  time,  a  little  paralytic ;  his  voice  was  Bomeo,  and  made  his  dSbut  at  the  Belfast  1  v 

low  and  grumbling,  yet  he  could  tune  it  by  an  tre,  Aug.  1, 1808,  in  that  of  Osman.   At  "^ 

artful  climax  which  enforced  universal  atten*  time  he  was  not  twelve  yean  old.    His  sue  \^ 

tion  even  from  the  fops  and  orange  girls.    He  was  decided,  and  after  playing  the  above-c^ici 

was  incapable  of  dancing  even  in  a  country  parts  at  Belfast,  he  performed  at  Cork  kw 

dance,  as  was  Mr.  Barry,  but  their  good  quali-  even    greater   c^ect,  and  was  enthibia.'.iu- 

ties  were  more  than  equal  to  their  deficiencies.''  ly  received  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburpli.  A: 

Betterton  had  the  rare  faculty  of  identifying  tLe  latter  place.  Home  prononnoed  him  to : 

himself  with  his  part.    He  married  Mrs.  San>  "the  genuine  o&pring  of  the  son  of  I)uuzl> 

derson,  an  actress  of  almost  equal  merit  with  From  this  time  he  travelled  over  £r.c^ : 

himself,  whose  Lady  Macbeth  was  reckoned  a  with  still  augmenting  fame  and  profit,  as  t.. 

perfect  piece  of  acting.    He  was  prudent  and  young  Roscius."    In  1804  he  was  enca^yi  - 

saving,  but  he  lost  his  small  means  in  a  com.-  Oovent-Garden  theatre,  London,  for  12  n.: 

mercial  speculation,  and  a  theatre  which  he  at  60  guineas  a  night,  and  a  dear  beocii:-- 

afterward  opened  was  not  successful.     After  dertaking  to  play  at  Dmry  Lane,  on  the  i- 

his  retirement  from  the  stage,  he  reappeared  vening  nights,  on  the  same  terms.    M  '^ 

in  his  old  age  a  few  times  to  take  a  benefit^  very  time,  John  Kemble's  weekly  salar*  ^' 

and  his  last  appearance,  April  13,  1710,  was  under  86  guineas,  and  Lewis  had  only :. 

the  proximate  cause  of  his  death;  for  having  "The  young  Roscius"  opened  at  CoTen'  t- 

used  remedies  to  check  a  fit  of  the  gout,  in  or-  den,  Dec.  1,  1804,  as  Achmet,  in  ^^  Barbfir  -. 

der  that  he  might  keep  his  engagement  with  was  enthusiastically  received,  played  will' i^ 

the  public,  he  drove  it  to  his  head.    His  widow  self-possession,  and  remarkably  well—tor  s^  • 

died  of  grief  for  the  death  of  her  husband.  He  drew  inmiense  houses  in  several  char^ 

BETllNELLI,  8averio,  an  Italian  author,  Hamlet  included ;  was  presented  to  Georj. 

bom  in  Mantua,  July  18,  1718,  died  there  Sept.  the  royal  family,  and  the  leading  nobuii;  ' 

18,  1808.    He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  of  ceived  numerous  and  valuable  preseoiN 

his  native  town  of  Bologna,  and  became  a  mem*  Opie  and  other  artists  pressing  him  to  > 

her  of  their  order  in  1736.    From  1739  to  1744  his  portrait,  and  engravers  busily  einpl*^)'^ 

he  taught  literature  at  Brescia;  while  at  Bo-  multiplying  them;  and  so  great  was  tkK 

logna,  whither  he  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  mania,  that  even  the  university  of  Car;). : 

attending  the  divinity  school,  he  displayed  his  so  far  went  with  the  tide  of  the  boy's  q&  '■ 

ruling  passion  by  the  composition  of  a  tragedy,  as  to  make  ""  Quid  noster  Roscius  e^'vt 

entitled  lonathas.     In  1748  we  find  him  at  subject  of  Sir  William  Brown's  prize  i: 

Venice  as  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  in  1751  at  It  was  proposed  to  erect  statues  of  him.  j 

a  college  in  Parma,  where  he  remained  until  nights,  at  Drury  Lane,  he  drew  i)17/2' 

1759.    Among  his  acquaintances  were  the  fore*  average  of  £614  a  night,  and  at  least  a.-^  i^ 

most  men  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  in-  more  at  Govent  Gbtrdeo.    A  youth  of  t^  •'  | 

eluding    Voltaire.    In    1767  he   preached  at  who  could  draw  £84,000  in  66  nights,  mu>' 

Verona,  and  thrilled  hb  congregation  by  the  had  great  merit  or  great  luck*  After  he  bi^> 

pathos  of  his  sermons,  while  in  his  house  he  idly  realized  sufficient  to  seoarehimselii^' - 

delighted  them  by  the  luxuries  of  his  table,  some  independence  for  life.  Master  Betty  :i 

When  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished,  from  the  stage  in  1807,  and  was  p1ac<h1  t 

he  immediately  threw  up  the  professorship,  years  at  Shrewsbury  school.     He  resume 

which  he  then  held  at  Modena,  and  retired  to  profession  at  Oovent  Garden  in  lbI2.  '^' 

his  native  town,  where  he  devoted  himself  for  age  of  21;  but  the   ohana  was  entle^i 

^e  rest  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits.  performance  was  considered  as  very  ctiM 

BETTY,  William  Henry  West,  commonly  place,  and  was   not  repeated.     Lord  '»>. 

known  as  "  the  young  Roscius,"  born  at  Shrews-  prophesied  before  the  reappearance  t^ 

bury,  in  England,  Sept.  18, 1791.    In  infancy  ho  could  not  succeed,  his  figore  being  tut,  1  * 

accompanied  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  to  tures  flat,  his  action  ungraceful,  and  no  <^ 

Ireland.     Here  he  was  educated  by  his  mother,  sion  in  his  '^muffin  £ace."     He  pornii  >  | 

who  encouraged  his  decided  taste  for  recitation  retired  to  private  life,  and  has  brunj!  •    j 

by  ft-equently  reading  to  him.    In  1803,  at  large  family  very  respectably. — ^Henky  l- 

Belfast  theatre,  he  first  saw  a  dramatic  per-  his  eldest  son,  bom  Sept  29,  1819,  ^v-  I 

formance.     The  play  was  ^  Pizarro,"  in  which  seized  with  a  passion  for  acting,  and  ai^' 

Mrs.  Siddons  astonished  him  as  Elvira,  and  so  eral  years*  practice  in  the  proyinoes,  af  i  <- 
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It  Ooveiit  Gaidflii  in  Dee.  1844^  as  Hamlet  BmmaireyWbenhewasinadeaedataiittoLQden 
He  remliided  pld  play-goera  of  ''the  young  Boni^arte  in  the  home  department.  In  1807  he 
Roteioa'^  in  his  prime,  aad  is  a  yerj  req)eot»>  took  part  in  the  omnization  of  the  newly  era* 
Ue,althoii|h  not  a  first^daas  performer.  ated  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  being  fora  while 

BETWiJi,  a  river  in  Hindostan,  which  takes    impointed  minister  of  finance.    In  1808  he  was 
Itsriseintheyindhyanmoantaina^nearBhopaa],    administrator  of  the  grand  dachy  of  Berg 
and  flowhog  nearly  840  miles  in  a  N.  £.  direo-    aad  Oleves.    When  the  Senate  declared  the 
tkm  through  the  provinces  of  Malwah  and  Al-    ru;ht  of  Napoleon  to  the  French  empire  forfeit- 
Ishsbad,  finally  Joins  the  Jumna  below  Kalpee.    ed^  Bengnot  was  nominated  to  the  nome  min- 
Near  Ereoh  a  slight  UH  ooonrs.    The  ooantrv    ist^  by  the  provisional  ffovemment    On  the 
through  which  n  flows  is  hi(^y  enltivated.    arrival  of  Lonis  X VIIL,  ne  wss  appointed  di- 
Tbe  nver  at  timea  is  said  to  rise  to  a  great    rector-general  of  police,  then  minister  of  the 
height ;   in  a  portion  of  its  oonne  it  flows    navy,  and  bein^  fiuthldl  to  his  new  master,  he 
throoffh  beds  of  iron  ore.  followed  the  kmg  to  Ghent.    After  the  battle 

BEuDAKT,  Fbakqois  Sm-Picn,  a  French    of  Waterloo  he  was  for  a  while  postmaster- 
mineralogist  and  natural  philosopher,  hofnx  at    generaL    In  1824  he  resigned  his  seat  in  tJie 
Paris,  Sept.  5, 1787,  died  in  the  same  city,  Dec.    chamber  of  deputies.    The  revolution  of  July 
9, 1850.    After  having  tann^t  snccessiTely  in    oonfined  him  to  private  life, 
the  polytedmio  schoofand  the  normal  school,       BEUKELS,    WiLuai,  a  Dutch   fisherman, 
he  became  in  1811  professor  of  mathematica  in    was  bom  at  Biervliet,  in  Dutch  Flanders,  in 
the  lyceum  of  Avignon,  and  in  1818  professor    1897,  where  he  died  in  1449.    He  discovered 
of  physics  in  the  lyceum  of  MarseiUes.    He  had    the  method  of  preserving  herrings.    A  statue 
devoted  his  studies  to  aoology,  and  already  pub*    was  erected  to  his  memory  by  Charles  Y. 
lislied  some  curious  observations  and  experi-       B£UBNONVILLE,PiebbbdxRdel,  marquis 
ments  oonoering  the  moUusks,  when  in  1816    de,  marshal  of  France,  was  bom  at  Champignolle, 
he  was  sent  by  Louis  XVIU.  to  England,  to    in  Burgundy,  Maj  10,  1752,  died  April  28, 
take  chaige  of  the  transportation  to  France  of    1821.    Originally  mtended  for  the  church,  he 
that  monarches  mineralogioal  cabinet,  of  which    chose  the  profession  of  arms  and  served  in  the 
he  was  appointed  director,  and  from  this  time    East  until  1789,  when  he  was  sent  home  by  the 
he  made  ttie  mineral  kingdom  the  chief  object    govemor  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  his  temper 
of  his  study.    In  1818  he  made  a  tour  to  Hun-    being  quarrelsome.    Arriving  in  Paris  at  the 
gary  for  mineraiogical  and  geological  observa-    commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  identified 
UonH,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  succeeded  Hady,    himself  at  once  with  it,  and  in  1792  was  ap- 
y^ho  had  been  his  master,  in  the  &culty  of    pointed  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Luckner,  and 
sciences,  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of    was  soon  after  named  general-in-chief  of  the 
scienceH,  and  inspector-general  of  the  university,    army  of  the  Moselle ;  in  1793  he  became  minis- 
IIo  pablished  numerous  works,  among  which    ter  of  war.    Bent  in  1798  to  arrest  Dumonrieii 
were  accounts  ot  researches  concerning  the  re-    he  was  himself  arrested  by  Dumouriez,  and  con- 
jat ion  of  crystalline  forms  to  chemical  composi-    fined   at  Ehrenbreitstein,  Eger,  and  OlmQtz 
lion,  and  of  his  observations  in  Hungary,  elo-    until  1795,  when  he  was  exchanged,  and  became 
mcntory  treatiBes  on  mineralogy  and  geology,    successively  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
and  also  a  remaricable  grammar  of  the  French    north,  inspector-general  of  infantry,  ambassador 
lan^niafto.  to  Berlin  in  1800,  to  Madrid  in  1802,  and  count 

liEUGNOT,  AsTHus  Auocvn,  count,  a  of  the  empire.  In  1814  he  was  commissioned 
French  historian  and  ardusologist,  bom  March  by  Napoleon  to  organize  means  of  defence  upon 
25,  1797,  at  Bar>sur-Aube.  He  was  bred  to  the  frontier,  and  on  the  abdication  of  Napoleon 
politics,  and  occupied  a  seat  in  the  chamber  of  was  named  minister  of  state  and  peer  of  France 
{>eers  vnder  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  a  constant  by  Louis  XYIII.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
advocate  of  freedom  in  pnblio  instraction;  the  to  Elba,  he  was  proscribed  by  a  special  de- 
re  vol  a  tion  of  1848  sent  him  to  the  legislative  cree,  and  retired  agfun,  but  was  reinstated  in 
asM^mbly,  where  he  was  instramental  in  tiie  all  his  digniUes  by  Louis  XYIII.  after  the  bat- 
ofloption  of  a  liberal  measure  on  that  subjects  tie  of  Waterloo.  He  became  marshal  of  France 
F/e  has  now  ffiven  up  politics  for  literature,  in  1816,  and  marquis  in  1817. 
ind  is  engaged  in  superintending  some  of  the  BEVEDERO,  a  lake  in  La  Plata,  province 
ruluablo  Tiiatorical  publications  of  the  French  of  Mendoza,  consisting  of  2  distinct  bodies 
^>vernnient.  of  water,  called  the  greater  and  lesser  Bevede- 

liCUONOT,  Jaoquxb  Claude,  count,  a  ro,  ccmnected  by  a  river  about  8  miles  long. 
^ronch  atatesman,  bora  in  1761,  at  Bar-sur-  The  greater  is  40  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S., 
Liibe,  died  in  June,  1885.  In  the  legislative  and  from  8  to  25  in  width.  The  lesser  measures 
-i-«oiTibly  bo  distinguished  himself  by  bold  op-  about  22  miles  by  15.  The  lake  lies  between 
Dsitfon  to  the  revolutionists;  he  was  especial*  lat  82^45'  and 84**  17' 8.,  endlong,  ee^anddd"" 
'  oafrer  in  aHssilimg  Marat    This  made  him  so    82'  W. 

iT>c>i> n lor  that,  after  Aug.  10,  he  did  not  dare  to        BEVEL,  in  carpentry,  an  angle  differing  from 
>t>o:ir  in  bis  seat  Being  arrested  in  1798,  he  was    a  right  angle;  also,  a  tool  like  a  T«  of  2  pieces, 
>eratc<l  hy  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermt*    capable  of  being  fastened  at  any  angle. 
tr  and  lired  then  in  retirement  till  the  18th       B£V£LAND,Nostu  and  South,  2  islands  be- 
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longing  to  Holland,  in  the  proyinoe  of  Zealand,  Tyne.    Having  execoted,  in  wood^  tho  dlaraij 

and  formed  by  the  months  of  the  Scheldt.  North  for  Hntton'a  treatiM  on  mensaratioii  (puii  sa>: 

Beveland  lies  east  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  in  1770)  and  other  adentifio  works,  he  >»i 

and  is  separated  from  South  Beveland  bj  the  after  attempted  something  better,  and  -dX  ^: 

ifiland  of  Wolfersdjke.     South  Beveland,  the  age  of  22,  obtained  from  the  society  of  fir:^  a 

larger  and  more  fertile  of  the  2,  contains  Goes,  premium  for  his  wood-engraving  of  the  r;! 

the  capital,  and  several  forts  and  villages.    The  Hound,^'  one  of  a  series  of  illnstratioos  xo  Gj>  : 

united  area  of  the  islands  is  120  sq.  m.  fables.    This  success  encouraged  him,  and,  y'z 

B£V£IiIDGE,  WiLUAic,  an  English  prelate  years  later,  he  illustrated  a  volume  of  >^li>:  :^ 

and    theologian,  born  at   Barrow,   Leicester-  bles,byMr.Saint.  In  1790  the  first  editi'ii':':. 

shire,  in    1638,  died  March  6,  1708.    At  the  '* History  of  Quadrupeds, " illustrated. w a.,  > 

age    of   20  he  published  an  able  Latin  trea-  lished  by  Mr.  Beilby,  who  had  received  I...  r:^ 

tise  on  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  partnership.    The  designs  in  this,  as  wiL:t: 

and  Sannaritan  languages.    In  1681  he  became  Bulmer's  editions  of  Goldsmith's  *^Deseric<i<l 

archdeacon  of  Colchester ;  in  1684,  prebend  of  lage"  and  Pameirs  *'  Hermit,"  were  draw:. :. 

Canterbury;  and,  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  engraved  by  Thomas  BewicK  and  bis}-: 

chaplain  to  William  and  Mary.    He  declined  brother,  and  pupil,  John.    Their  boa  .ty  ■ 

the  bisliopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  on  the  depriva-  elty,  and  admirable  execution  attracted  j 

tion  of  Bishop  Keun  for  non-juring,  but  in  1704  attention,  and  George  IH.  would  not  ' 

be  became  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.    He  published  they  were  wood-cuts  until  he  was  blj<'\».. 

in  his  lifetime  a  "  Treatise  on  Chronology,"  a  blocks.    Somerville^s  "  Chase"  was  liu  > 

learned  work  on  the  "Canons  of  the  Greek  work.    All  the  engravings  were  by  Tho  -- 

Church  to  the  Eighth  Century,"  beside  various  the  designs  by  John  Bewick,  who  died  o\ 

minor  works.     In  1824  the  ILfe  and  writings  of  sumption,  in  1796,  the  year  it  was  ]yro. 

Bishop  Bcveridgo  were  published  in  9  vols.  8vo,  Thomas  13ewick,  who  was  now  root^;:'. 

by  tlio  Rev.  Tiios.  Hartwell  Home.  possessing  a  great  deal  more  than  iiktc 

BEVERLEY,   Johk  of,   an    Anglo-Roman  produced  the  first  volume  of  his**  Briti-ii 

saint,    archbisliop    of    York,   bom    at  Harp-  containing  tlie  land  birds,  in  1797.    It  ■- 

ham,    Nortliumberland,    near    the  middle  of  the  finest  of  his  works.     The  2d  volumo . 

the  7th  century,  died  at  Beverley  in  721.     He  ed  in  1804,  about  which  time  the  Va^^' 

was  a  man  of  erudition  and  tutor  to  Bede,  and  with  Mr.  Beilby  was  dissolved.    He  i' 

was  canonized  3  centuries  after  hia  death.    His  select  fables  by  iEsop  and  others,  iliur-r. 

name,  like  that  of  Pindar,  saved  his  native  place  1818,  after  which  he  was  busy  prep.vnM 

from  being  rava^d  by  a  conqueror — William  illustrated  history  of  fishes,  which  lc 

the  Norman  spared  the  place  for  his  sake.     He  completed.     Among  his  pupils,  who  v^. 

founded  a  college  at  Beverley  and  wrote  several  merous,  Luke  Clennel  and  Williaiu  liarvi. 

works.  most  distinguished  themselves. 

BEV'ERLY,  a  thriving  post-town  of  Essex        BEX,  a  small  but  beautifully  situate  • 

CO.,  Mas-?.,  opposite  Salem,  with  which  it  is  of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  on  the  right  bui: 

united  by  a  bridge,  and  16  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Rhone,  12  miles  above  its  entrance  i 

Boston,  on  tho  eastern  R.  R,      The  inhabitants  Leman ;  pop.  2,854.    It  is  mach  frcq.i 

are  cliielly  engaged  in  commerce,  and  in  the  tourists,  in  the  summer.     It  was  Ion.'  * 

fisheries.    It  has,  however,  manufactures  of  car-  as  being  the  only  place  where  salt  wa^  -^ 

riages,  britannia  ware,  and  cotton  and  woollen  ed  in  Switzerland, 
fabrics.     Tho  village  contains  a  bank,  a  weekly        BEXAR,  a  province  of  tho  Spani^li 

newspaper,  an  insurance  office,  and  an  academy,  of  Texas,    now    a    county    of    the  ^ 

A  branch  railroad  connects  it  with  Gloucester.  Texas.    Under  the  colonial  governiiu:* 

Pop.  in  1855,5,944.  was,  in   1688,  divided  into   3    preK.r 

BEVERLY,  Robert,  historian  and  clerk  of  which  Bexar  was  the  westernm(.>^i,  -■ 

the  council  of  Virginia,  died  in  1716,  is  noted  of  all  colonized  by  missions  and  mirn 

only  for  having  written  a  history  of  Virginia,  anfi,  in  1718,  by  a  colony  of  a  doz 

embracing  an  account  of  its  first  settlement,  families,  from  the  island  of  Madeira, 

government  and    productions,  with    remarks  time,  and  up  to  the  creation  of  the  inii 

upon  the  Indians  of  the  province,  their  religion,  state  of  Texas,  Bexar  contained  over 

manners,  and  customs,  published  in  1705.  sq.  m.,  with  the  following  thinly  pcoj 

BE  VERWYK,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  ments :  San  Antonio,  with  the  niis^si*  t  - 

north  Holland,  7  miles  north  of  Haarlem,  at  Jos6,  San  Espada,  SanMimel,  and  C>  v 

the  head  of  the  Y,  an  outlet  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  and  that  of  the  Alamo ;  Laredo,  r:ii.» 

Pop.  2,252.    The  invasion  of  England  by  Wil-  pus  Ohristi,  Victoria,  Gonzales^  and  a  : 

liain  of  Orange,  in  1688,  was  planned  in  the  vi-  fages  opposite  El  Paso.    San  Ajitouvj  •• 

cinity.  W'as  the  seat  of  the  provincial  govern i:t 

BE  WICK,  Thomas,  reviver  of  wood-engraving  for  some  time,  of  the  colonial  gmtr-: 

in  England,  born  at  Cherryburn,  near  the  village  Texas.    At  different  times,  tho  frontier 

of  Ovingham,  Northumberland,  Aug.  12,  1753,  toward  Tamaulipas  and  Goahuila  was  i. 

died  Nov.  8,  1828.    lie  was  apprenticed,  at  14,  now  the  Nueces  and  then   the  J^icrru 

to  Mr.  Ralph  Beilby,  engraver,  at  Newcastle-on-  being  regarded  as  the  boundary,  so  u. 
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ttons  of  theso  two  states  belonged  to  Texas,  lor  of  the  exchequer,  and  chancellor  of  the 

Under  the  republican  government  Bexar  was  one  dnchjr  of  Lancaster.    When  he  ceased  to  be 

of  the  earliest  organi^  coonties,  and  out  of  ita  financial  minister  (after  having  held  that  office 

territorj  were  gradnally  taken  over  80  of  the  for  11  Tears),  he  was  raised  to  the  f^erage  aa 

Sre^nt   105  coontiea  of  Texas.     The  public  Baron  ^xley,  of  Bexley,  in  Kent.    He  retired 

omsin  of  Texas  is  divided  into  8  different  from  pahlic  life  in  1828,  on  a  pension  of  £8,000, 

land  districts,  of  which  Bexar  with  its  ancient  which  he  enjojed  for  the  renu&ining  28  years 

boandaries  is  one.     Ban  Antonio,  its  capita],  is  of  his  life.    As  he  had  no  child,  by  his  mar- 

tbe  seat  of  one  of  the  8  Texan  land  offices,  riage  with  the  first  Lord  Anckhind^s  sister,  the 

where  the  largest  transactions  in  landed  prop-  title  became  extinct  at  his  death, 

erty  in  Texas  are  made.    The  population  of  the  BEY.    See  Bbo. 

coanty  of  Bexar,  in  1855,  has  been  estimated  at  BEYEANEER,  Bxbkahsks,  or  Biokaitbbb, 
about  20,000,  ofwhich  nearly  one-half  was  in  the  one  of  the  states  of  Baipootana,  in  the  N.  W. 
city  of  San  Antonio,  being  composed  of  about  of  Hindostan,  between  laL  27°  80'  and  29*"  65' 
6,000  Germans,  8,000  Mexicans,  5,000  Ameri-  K.,  and  long.  72''  80'  and  76**  40'  £. ;  area  17,676 
cans,  1,000  negroes,  and  a  few  hundlred  French*  sg.  m. ;  pop.  said  to  be  589,250.    It  is  bounded 
men,  and  Indians  of  the  Upan  tribe,  now  ex*  N.  by  the  British  district  of  Butteeana,  E.  and 
tinguished,  and  of  the  Mesoalero  tribe,  now  8.  K  by  the  native  state  of  Shekawuttee,  8.  by 
settled  out  of  the  county.    In  1857,  the  '^  Texas  Joodpoor,  and  W.  by  Jessulmeer  and  Bahawal- 
Almanac^'  states  the  white  population  at  12*,117,  poor.    The  greater  part  of  the  province  is  a 
Mexicans   2,000,   with   1,079   negroes.     The  tiarren,  sandy  desert.    There  are  no  running 
county  Gomprises  an  area  of  8,960  square  miles,  streams,  and  water  is  only  obtained  by  sinking 
Its  6urfa«)e  is  undulating  and  beautifully  diver-  weUs  to  an  immense  depth.    Grain  is  imported, 
i&fied.    Prairies  occupy  about  f  of  the  land,  but  horses,  bullocks,  and  camels  are  raised  in 
and  timber  grows  along  the  water  courses,  great   numbers.     The  chief  towns  are  Bey* 
The  soil  is  generally  sandy;  the  uplands  are  kaneer,  the  capital,  and  Ohooroo;  the  former,  sit- 
chiefly  valuable  for  pastux«ge,  but  the  river  uated  in  the  middle  of  a  sterile  plain,  in  lat  28^ 
bottoms  are  highly  fertile,  producing  com  and  K.,  long.  78°  22'  K,  is  surrounded  by  lofty, 
sweet  potatoes    In  1850  the  county  yielded  white  walls,  and  consists  chiefly  of  mud  huts 
82,975  bushels  of  Indian  com,  2,865  of  oats,  painted   red;    pop.  about   60,000.    Ghooroo, 
2,968  of  potatoes^  18,761  pounds  of  butter,  and  though  lying  among  sand-hiUa,  is  a  handsome 
5,236   of  wooL     There  were  2  churches,  2  town,  the  houses  constructed  of  wlute  time- 
newspaper  offices,  and  114   pupils  attending  stone.    The*  ngah  of  Beyksmeer  acknowledj^es 
public  and  other  schools.    In  1857  there  were  the  sovereignty  of  the   British   government. 
89,009  head  of  catUe,  valued  at  |277,860,  and  He  maintiuna  an  army  of  6,000  men,  and  his 
8,798    horses,  valued  at  $128,820;  the  value  revenues  amount  to  £65,000  per  annum, 
of  real  estate  was  $8,898,280,  and  the  aggre-  BEYLE,  Hkitri,  a  French  author,  more  wide- 
gate  value  of  all  taxable  property,  $5,059,926.  ly  known  under  the  peeudonyme  of  Stendhal, 
A  railroad  has  been  projected  from  San  Anto-  bom  in  Grenoble,  Jan.  28, 1788,  died  in  Paris, 
nio,  the  county  seat,  to  Powder  liorn,  and  one  March  23,  1842.     Under  different   fictitious 
from  San  Antonio  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  was  names  he  published  several  works  more  or  less 
commenced  about  1856.  important  in  art  and  literature,  viz.:  a  '*His- 
BEXLE  Y,  LoBD  (Nicholas  Yabbittabt),  an  toiy  of  the  Italian  School  of  Painting,^*  the  lives 
English   statesman,  bom  April  29,  1766,  died  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Metastasio^  and  Rossini,  a 
Feb.   By   1851.    His  &ther,  descended  trom  a  ^ Study  on  Racine  and  Shakespeare,'*  "Rome, 
German   family,  was  an  East  India  director,  Naples,  and  Florence ;"  Promenades  dane  Rame^ 
who   periahed  at  sea,  in  the  frigate  Aurora,  ^.,  &c.    A  volume  of  his,  entitled  2)0  TafiMmr, 
bound  for  India,  in  1771.    Educated  at  Oxford,  excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  at  the  time, 
where  he  graduated  in  1787-8,  Mr.  Yansittart  and  is  yet  read  with  a  lively  interest.    But 
«^odJed  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  most  remarkable  of  his   writings   were 
1791.     He  had  scarcely  any  practice,  but  wrote  two  romances:  Le  rouge  et  le  noir^  and  La 
several  pamphlets,  including  letters  to  Mr.  Pitt,  ehartreuae  de  Parmej  the  latter,  a  novel  of 
in  1 795^  on  the  conduct  of  tlie  bank  directors.  Italian  life,  being  considered  generally  as  one 
Abandoning  the  hope  of  success  at  the  bar,  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  modem  French 
and  poseesBing  an  independent  income,  he  be-  literature.    Some  critics,  among  whom  was  the 
came   member  of  parliament  far  Hastings  in  celebratedH.de  Balzac,  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  mas- 
1790.      By  his  speeches  and  tracts,  he  obtained  terpiece.    No  Frenchman  ever  knew  Italy  more 
the  notice  of  ministers,  and  was  sent,  in  Feb,  thoroughlythan  Henri  Beyle.  Perfectly  familiar 
1801,  on  *  special  diplomatic  mission  to  Oopen-  with  the  language,  so  as  to  write  in  Italian  a 
la^n,  bat  the  Danish  government,  awed  by  pnmphlei  {Del  romantiemo  nelle  arti) ;  ^^aaBlon-' 
ittssim  and  France,  refused  to  receive  a  BritiiA  ately  fond  of  that  beautiful  and  interesting 
ninii^ter.      Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  made  country,  where  he  spent  many  years  of  his  life; 
>int  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  office  he  acquainted  as  well  with  the  history  of  its  past 
eld   until  18M^  when  the  Aldington  cabinet  as  with  the  characteristics  of  its  present  condi- 
Dsif^ned.      After  this  he  was  successively  Irish  tion ;  endowed  with  a  dear  intellect  and  warm 
icretary-f   secretary  to  the  treaaory,  chancel-  feeling  in  every  matter  of  art;  a  bold  thinker 
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and  free  writer;  lie  seemed  to  be  the  very  man  enemies  in  after  life,  when  he  took  his  stanli: 

to  win  at  once  a  high  position  in  the  literary  a  reformer,  arerred  that  his  life  at  Paris  ^i^ 

world.    Still,  whether  because  of  the  different  any  thing  bnt  creditable  to  hismorftl  charar : 

^names  affixed  to  his  books,  or  from  the  natnre  It  is  certain  that  he  wrote  and  poblisLeil  u;l>: 

of  his  genius  being  oongenial  only  to  the  few,  ons  verses,  and  formed  a  secret  marriaee  r:L 

he  was  more  appreciated  and  honored  after  hia  tion  in  oraer  not  to  lose  his  church  Btipon^.  if 

death  than  during  his  life.    His  principal  works  more  than  this  it  is  difficult  to  accuse  Lim  u 

did  not  attain  a  real  popularity  even  in  his  own  proof.    But  Beza'a  conscience  was  quick  .1 

country,  until  they  were  reprinted,  including,  under  an  alarming  disease,  to  an  activity  f- 

beside  those  above  mentioned,  a  volume  of  Ital*  which  his  pecuniary  relations  to  the  cLurcL : 

ian  chronicles  and  tales:  Vabhtue  de  Castro;  deterred  it  in  health.     On  his  recovery, : 

Zes  Cenci;  Vanino  Vaninij  <i^,  gathered  from  Oct  1648,  he  went  to  Geneva,  avowed  a: 

the  Betus  det  deux  m<mde9j  where  they  were  and  the  same  time  his  wife  and  his  fai::., 

first  published.  henceforth  became  an  able  advocate  of  t'^t: 

BEYRAMTOH,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  formed  religion.     He  seems  to  have  ire  t 

Troas,  in  Asia  Minor,  distant  about  60  miles  some  censure  in  the  early  part  of  his  c^:*-' 

from  the  Dardanelles.    It  is  a  large  town,  reg-  a  reformed  controversialist,  on  accounts!  f. 

nlarly  laid  out,  and  well  built    Many  antiqui-  tain  levity  of  manners  which  was  pro!  il/ 

ties  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  including  result  of  his  Parisian  life,  passed,  as  it  ^^  ^^ 

several  monolithic  granite  sarcophagL  the  higher  circles  both  of  literature  and  f> 

B£ YROOT,  or  Baibout,  the  ancient  Berytoa,  But  his  brilliant  talents  and  ardent  zeal  f  * 

a  flourishing  seaport  of  Syria,  on  the  river  of  Lutheran  doctrines  gave  him  at  once  a 

the   same    name   in    tiie  pashalio  of  Acre ;  position  in  the  reformation,  which  he  prt- * 

pop.  with  the  suburbs,  80,000.    It  traces  its  to  the  end  of  his  life.    He  was  elected  pr 

foundation  to  the  Phoenicians,  occupies  a  place  of  Greek  at  Lausanne,  and  from  his  cor/. . 

in  Roman   and   Jewish    history,   and  was  a  to  Geneva,  used  frequently  to  hear  Cal^L 

school  of  law  in  the  time  of  Justinian.    It  had  strong  intimacy  soon  grew  up  bctweo:i  v 

its  share  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  crusades,  and  At  Calvin^s  instance,  Beza,  while  at  Li  n 

is  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  St  George  of  Cap-  completed  Marot's  version  of  the  P>!i'.:  ^ 

padocia  over  the  dragon.    The  modern  Beyroot  wrote  a  defence  of  the  execution  of  Sor" 

was  built  and  restored  by  Djezzar  Pasha,  and  which  he  supported  the  right  of  p'- 

considerably  strengthened  by  order  of  the  late  heresy  by  the  civil  power,  an  opinion  ^\^ 

Mehemet  AIL    When  he  seized  on  Syria,  the  very  much  modified  in  his  later  day>.  '' 

town  sustained  a  bombardment,  and  was  de-  growing  division  between  the  LntlRrai 

fended  by  Solyman  Pasha,  supported  by  lb-  the  Calvinists,  Beza  assumed  the  side  0: 

rahim  Pasha  with  an  army  in  the  field;  and  tron  and  friend,  the  Genevan  profes>or.  ^ 

on  its  evacuation,  the  allies  landed  and  defeated  professional  chair  he  so  soon  came  to  i>K ; 

the  latter.    The  town  is  situated  at  the  com-  Calvin^s  assistant  lecturer,  and  finally  ^ 

menceraent  of  a  plain  backed  by  the  ranges  pointed  rector  ofthe  newly  organized  uni-' 

of  Lebanon.    The  surrounding  country  is  pro*  During  the  persecution  of  the  French  1 

ductive,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  tants,Beza  undertook  to  influence  tlio  V 

and  cheap.    The  bay  is  large,  with  good  anchor-  Navarre  favorably  for  the  reformed  fc.:': 

age.  was  successfuL    As  the  result,  the  co:.: 

BEYS,  GiLLRS,  a  printer  in  Paris,  died  April  of  Poissy  was  called  in  1561,  to  atteir: 

19,  1693,  was  noted  for  being  the  first  to  make  conciliation  of  the  Protestant  with  the  C 

a  distinction  in  printing  between  the  letters  i  party.    The  edict  of  toleration  proinul 

and  j,  and  u  and  v,  January  of  the  following  year,  made  it  - 

BEZA,  or  Beszs,  Theodore  ds,  an  eminent  Beza  to  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  th^  ^'■' 

theologian  and  scholar  of  the  16th  century,  tion  in  Paris,  whither  he  had  repaired  atu; 

born  in  V^zelay,  France,  June  24, 1619,  and  died  citation  of  Oatharine,  who  thought  p  - 

at  Geneva,  Oct.  13,  1605.    Descended  of  noble  country  had  a  better  right  to  hii  t;il '^^ 

parents,  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  educated  Geneva.    But  the  massacre  of  Vassy  r<u 

from  early  life  by  the  profoundest  scholars  of  to  his  prospects  in  France.     He  es:  • '' 

tlie  age,  young  Beza  found  himself  at  the  age  of  cause  of  the  prince  of  Oond6  in  tlic  ^  ' 

20  years  a  tliorough  Greek  scholar,  a  licentiate  followed,  and  at  its  close  returned  to  < 

of  the  civil  law  from  the  school  at  Orleans,  and  where  he  took  the  chair  of  theology  va 

thrown  upon  an  exciting  life  at  Paris,  with  a  the  death  of  Calvin.    From  that  time 

fortune  of  700  crowns  a  year  from  2  church  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  theGenevnr^ 

benefices,  with  a  large  addition  from  the  death  whose  relations  to  the  Lutheran  party  l\ 

of  an  elder  brother,  and  the  prospect  of  a  still  become  sufficiently  distinct.     He  wjis  a 

greater  one  from  the  resignation  of  a  church  writer,  as  the  catalogue  of  59  work*  t 

living  in  his  favor  by  an  uncle ;  for  although  by  one  of  his  biographera  abundaiitly 

he  hod  been  educated  by  Wolraar,  his  tutor,  in  Among  these  works  were  many  reqiii-   - 

the  Lutheran  doctrines,   he  contrived  to  quiet  research  and  patient  labor ;  amontr  ^y'' 

his  conscience  with  his  church  crowns,  and  did  be  mentioned  his  Latin  tranalation  ^*t  '• 

not  avow  his  faith  until  a  later  period.    Hia  Testament,  and  his  treatise  on  churcii . 
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wUch  \na  the  result  of  a  ooReapondenoB  b»-  moDAsiery  of  St  Irensiifli  in  Lyou.  It  Is  wUh* 

tweea  himself  and  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scot-  oat  pimotaation. 

land  on  the  revisbn  1^  the  Scotch  eodesiaatical  BfiZANT^  a  roond  unstamped   gold  coin, 

law,  known  as  the  "  Second  Book  of  Discipline."  withont  impress  or  legend.  It  was  hrooght  into 

The  name  of  Besa  also  deserres  honorable  men*  Eoropean  dicnlation  b^r  the  crusaders^  bat  had 

tion  in  that  sadden  and  powerM  moTonent  in  probably  been  corrent  in  Venice,  which  had  a 

Ital?  and  fiance  in  the  16th  centory,  celebrated  Mige  eastern  commerce,  before  that  time.    It 

as  the  Benai$»anee.  is  supposed  to  haye  been  the  ordinaiy  coin  of 

BEZA^S  CODEX,  an  ancient  MS.  containing  the  later  Byzantine  empire,  and  its  name  Be- 

the  Foar  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apcstlee^  zant|  qwui  Byzant)  records  its  origin.   Its  ster- 

written  in  6re^  and  Latin,  on  opposite  pages,  ling  woe  was  At.  4id,  or  abont  $2  American 

This  MS.  is  in  sqoare  uncials  on  Tellnm,  and  oarren<y. 

in  quarto  form.   It  has  many  chasms  both  In  the  B£ZIjEBS^  a  French   city,   department   of 

Greek  and  Latin  text.    Many  parts  of  the  MS.  Hdranlt ;  poj^  in  1856,  28,657.    It  is  the  seat 

are  le^ble  only  wiUi  difficult,  indicating  either  of  a  bidiopric,  has  a  GoUiic  church,  college, 

great  age,  or  want  of  proper  care  in  presenra-  and  cayalry  barracka,  an  aqueduct  of  Roman 

tlon ;  probably  the  fonner,  for  there  are  other  origin,  and  the  ruins  ii  a  Bo«nan  amphitheatre, 

«>od  evidences  of  the  extreme  age  of  this  MS.  a  pubHc  library,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  manu- 

The  Latin  yeraion  Is  the  Ve^ui  Ima^  or  the  old  factories  of  ollk  stockings  and  gloves,  doth. 

LaUn  before  its  revision  by  Jeroine,  and  his  brandy,   parchment^   verdigris,  vine^,   ana 

revision  was  made  toward  the  close  of  the  4th  wine.  It  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  tropi- 

century.    To  be  sure,  it  does  not  follow  that  oal  fruits,  cork,  and  sardines.    The  Languedoo 

tills  Mo.  was  written  before  the  Jerome  version  canal  runs  near  it.    In  Roman  times  the  town 

(and  most  critics  have  refosed  to  asngn  it  so  was  called  .As<«rr0,  also  Oolonia  Simtimanarum^ 

great  antiquity) ;  but  in  a  foe-simile  edition  of  The  Visigoths,  Saracens,  and  Franks  possesBed 

the  Codex  Bern  published  in  1798,  at  the  ex-  it  in  turns.    The  count  of  Septimania,  who  re- 

pense  of  the  Oambridge  universi^,  to  whom  it  sided  at  Bdzieni,  declared  his  independence  in 

belong  the  editor  d^ms  for  it  a  still  greater  the  10th  century^  and  then  put  himself  under 

antiquity  on  this  ground,  and  also  for  the  ad-  the  protection  of  the  county  of  Barcelona.    In 

ditional  reasons  uiat :  1,  the  MS.  has  the  Am-  1258,  it  wss  ceded  to  Louis  IX.,  king  of  France. 

xnonian  sections;  2,  it  has  not  the  Eusebian  In  1209,  this  city  was  the  scene  of  an  Albigen- 

canoos;   8,  it  lacks  also  the  doxology  at  the  sisn  massacre.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th 

end  of  the  Lord^s  prayer.  The  bearing  of  these  and  17th  centuries,  it  suffered  much.    An  eo« 

reasons  on  the  antiquity  of  the  MS.  is  briefly  clesiastical  synod  was  held  here  A.  D.  856,  to 

this  :  The  Ammonian  sections  were  a  product  consult  about  the  Ariaos.    In  the  18th  century 

of  the  8d  century,  and  the  Eosebian  canons  of  many  synods  were  held  here  in  consequence  of 

Uie  4th^  while  Uie  interpolation  oi  the  dox*  the  relimousformentation  of  the  neighborhood. 

ology  ia  of  a  sUll  later  date.    But  ail  these  con-  BEZOAR  (Persian  pagar^  a  goat,  orpatachar^ 

aiderations  phunly  go  for  nothing.    Hence  the  against  poison),  a  substance  formerly  used  for 

editor  maintains  that  even  the  iunmonian  seo-  medicinal  purposes.   It  is  a  concretion,  consist- 

tions  were  added  by  a  later  hand.    This,  he  ing  chiefly  of  bile  and  resin,  and  is  met  with,  as 

clAinu^  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  MS.  a  calculus  of  a  round  or  orbicular  form,  in  the 

was  written  before  the  sections,  and  when  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  gall  bladder,  the 

soctiona  were  produced,  they  were  added  to  the  salivary  ducts,  and  even  in  &e  pineal  gland, 

HS.,  and  in  toe  interim  between  the  sections  but  mostly  in  the  intestines  of  certain  animsls 

and  the  canons.    It  is  evident  that  all  this  es-  of  the   order  ruminantia.     They  were  once 

tablisbes  no  basis  on  which  to  rest  a  daim  of  celebrated  for  their  supposed  medidnal  proper- 

antiqoitx  for  this  MS.,  which  shall  throw  it  ties,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  animals 

back  of  the  6th  century,  to  which,  with  general  in  which  they  were  found,  or  the  countries  from 

[consent,  it  ia  assigned  bpr  paleognq>hists.    Some  which  they  were  brought,  and  eagerly  bought 

consider  the  whole  thmg  an  EnJi^ish  forgery,  for  ten  tkaes  their  weight  in  gold.    Beside 

fhe  editor  maintains  the  opinion  that  it  was  being  taken  internally  as  medidnes,  they  were 

triginaliy  written  in  Egsrpt,  while  others  think  worn  around  the  neck  as  preservatives  frmn 

hAt  it  is  the  work  oisome  western  Latinist.  ccmtamon.    It  was  customary  in  Portogal  to 

i  has  been  charged  with  a  marked  conformity  hire  Uiem  at  the  price  of  10  shillings  per  day. 

>  the  An^o^Saxon  version,  which  would  make  Modem  investigation   and  experiment  have 

,  a  comparatively  modem  production.    But  the  destroyed  the  charm  of  these  wonderfol  calculL 

li  tor  r^»"**  that  its  resemblance  to  the  Syrian  BHADBIKATH,  a  town  in  northern  Hindos* 

)rsion  is  e<)aally  great.    After  alL  the  matter  tan,  situated  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  tiie  Biahen- 

of  alight  importance  to  Biblical  literature,  gnnga,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Yishnn, 

not  m  ooh  stress  has  ever  been  laid  upon  this  with  a  hot  mineral  spring  in  whose  waters  both 

Klex  Bezae.     Beza  presented  it  to  the  univer*  sexes  bathe  indiscriminately, to  washaway  their 

y  of  Cambridge  in  1581.    From  the  donor  it  uns.    Some  00,000  pil^pims  visit  the  place  an- 

9  received  ita  name,  though  sometimes  it  ia  nually.    The  temple  has  been  frequently  over« 

siiniated,  fH>in  its  present  ownership.  Codes  thrown  by  earthquakes.    The  principal  idol  is  a 

ifUa^i^^^^*^*^   Bess  aays  it  was  found  in  the  fignreofbIackmarble,dothedin  gold  and  nlver 
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brocftde  whUe  the  season  of  pilgrimage  lasta,  apecnlatioQ ;  8,  works;  4,  fonsting  of  worV> 

and  then  stripped  and  stowed  away  in  a  vanlt  6,  forsaking  of  the  fruits  of  works;  6,  eiernx 

the  rest  of  the  year.    The  Hindoos  believe  that  of  the  sonl ;  7,  principles  of  nature,  vital  >; .: 

in  the  neighboring  mountains  some  holy  an-  it;  8,  pumsh  (mankind);  0,  chief  of  seir:.< 

chorets  have  lived  for  several  thousand  years,  prince  of  science;  10,  diversity  of  divine  nai.'^ 

Their  place  of  h^^itation  is  a  cavern  perpetual-  11,  display  of  divine  nature  in  the  forms  ct  v 

ly  choked  with  snow,  which  forhids  the  ap-  universe;  12,  serving  Gk>d  in  his  visible  an; : 

proach  of  the  curious  and  the  scepticaL    The  visible  forms;  18,  explanation  of  Kik'^ttn  v 

Bhadrinath  peaks  in  the   neighborhood   are  fender,  warrior;  man  of  the  second  or  r.. 

above  22,000  feet  high.  class)  and  &hattriya\  14^  8  gun  (qii:.l:;e> 

BHAGAVAT-GITA,  (divine  song,  orErish-  15, i^urtMAo^toma (excellent man);  16, py: 

na's  revelation,    acotrco-ioy    ^Xor),  or  simply  evil  destiny;  17,  8  speciesof  fiuth;  IS,  f(^ 

Gita^  is  the  most  important  of  the  episodes  of  ing  the  fruits  of  action,  for  attaining  c: :.. 

the  Mdkahharata  (great  India,  so  named  from  solvation. — ^Pantheistic,  unitarian,  and  arvT- 

Bharata,  the  son  of  Dnshyanta  by  Sakontala,  die,  it  is  kept  secret  from  the  vulgar  cdF:c> 

being  his  patrimony),  which  is  the  second  sa-  the   jealous   and   overbearing  B^amin^  ^ 

cred  Itihasa  (traditional  heroic  history  or  epos,  dreaa  lest  by  its  tenets  becoming  popnhr. 

of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  the  first  being  the  Rama-  might  lose  their  own  control  over  the  n  ..^  ^ 

yana,  or  Ramans  dwelling,  by  the  poet  Valmiki),  the  people.      The  form  of  the  work  l^  a 

written  in  the  Sanscrit  (concrete,  perfect)  Ian-  logue  between  Krishna  and  Arjuna,  repf-rt 

guage,  about  4,000  years  ago,  by  Veda  Vycua  one  Sanjaya  to  Dhrisharashtra,  one  of  the . 

BUki  (science-collecting  patriarch),  who  also  ma,    Aij una  does  not  wish  to  fight  lu<)^i 

collected  the  scattered  leaves  of  the  8  older  and  bosom  friends,  but  Krishna  ar^'e>«iiii!- 

genuine  Vedas  (science  of  religion)  and  the  this  as  his  highest  doty.    This  takes  pi.. 

older  Puranas  (ancient  myths).    The  Maha-  a  splendid  chariot    drawn  by  wliite  : 

bharata  contains  the  legendary  history  of  the  standing  between  the  2  hostOe  armie'^ji 

Bharata  dynasty,  especially  the  wars  between  fore  the  battle.    "  Wise  men  are  only  scr; 

the  Pandus  and  Kurus,  the  2  branches  of  the  'duty,  and  not  to  pleasure  or  oain.    1  i^- 

Erogeny  of  the  moon.    Five  Panduvi  brothers,  formed  all  existing  things,  clothing  tli> 

aving  been  unjustly  exiled  by  their  uncle,  re-  ruptible  soul  in  the  city  with  9  gaio>  v: 

turn,  after  many  wonderful  adventures,  with  a  body,  with  9  openings  for  the  adm  > 

powerful  army,  against  the  100  Kurus,  and,  be-  external  things),  the  whioh  is  cornip  : 

mg  aided  by  Krishna  (the  8th  avatar  or  incar-  slain,  thou  (Aijuna)  wUt  go  to  heave?. ; 

nation  of  Vishnu,  one  of  the  Trimurti  or  tri-  torious,  thou  wilt  gain  the  world.    Th: 

morphy,  trinity,  proceeding  from    Bram,  his  of  consequences  in  acting.    Be  un«tl5^ 

milder  form,  descended  from  heaven  in   the  due  your  senses  and   passions,  wlucli   ~ 

beginning  of  the  Kali-yuga,  or  counted  age~-  reason  and  lead  to  deceit.     Low  men  li' 

viz.,  the  present  ti^Q  of  vice  and  of  iron — about  amples,  great  men  give  them.    The  ^v^ 

6,000  years  ago,  for  the  redemption  of  man-  things  homogeneous  to  his  nature.    H 

kind),  defeat  their  more  numerous  host,  on  the  follows  me  is  saved  by  wisdom  and  c> 

plains  of  Kurukshetra, -near  Delhi;  thus  be-  works.     As  often  as   virtue  docUn^^'^ 

coming  the  lords  of   India,   from  Persia  to  world,  I  make  myself  evident  to  save  i:. 

China,  and  from  the  Himalaya  to  Kanyakumari  soul  ought  to  free  itself  from  the  bon'> 

(virgin's  cape,   now  Oomorin).    Anquetil    du  tion  and  act  absolutely  according  to  it\ 

Perron  supposes  the  Gita  to  be  an  independent  origin.    There  is  but  one  €k>d,  all  otlAr 

work;  and  it  is,  indeed,  absent  from  several  tas  being  inferior  and   mere  forms  ui 

manuscripts  of  the  Mahabharata,  in  some  others  or  of  myself.    Worship  by  deeds  pretl  r 

difiTercnt  from  its  other  parts,  and  unconnected  over  that  by  contemplation.  The  iiMr-t<r 

with  them  in  the  sixth  book.    The  aim  of  this  of  the  Sannyasin  (4th  or  mendicant  vr 

metaphysical,dogmatio,  and  ethical  work  appears  Bramins)  and  of  the   Yogu  (joined  t'  ' 

to  have  been  the  union  of  all  worships,  and  the  are  subordinate  to  those   of  the   ^' ' 

abolition  ofthe  idolatrous  Vedic  dogmas.  Though  nouncers),  who  work,  but  forsake  the  n 

not  polemic  against  the  prejudices   of  men,  their  deeds  and  go  immediately  int'>  - 

it  olibrs  eternal  bliss  to  true  Braina-adorers,  &c.,   &c     The  Gita  was  translated  ic' 

while  it  sends  the  worshippers  of  Devatas  (low-  lish  by  Charles  Wilkins  in  1785.     TIjc 

er  gods,  angels)  to  the  lower  temporal  heaven,  vat-Purana  is  the  18th  and  last  of  the  ? 

if  they  deserve  it.     On  the  whole  there  is  an  containing    the    history   of   Kri'?l\ui>y 

inkling  of  Buddhism  in  this  magnificent  Thes-  translated  into  French   by   Eugene  i) 

pesian  poem,  containing  all  the  grand  mysteries  Paris,  1840. 

of  the  Braminic  religion.    It  consists  of  18  sec-        BUAMO,  a  town  of  Barxnah,  situate'. 

tions  on  the  following  subjects:  1,  grief  of  Irrawaddy,  40  miles  W. of  the  Chine-^' J 

Arjuna  (gainer,  the  8d  son  of  Pandu,  called  and  180  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Ava.     It  L- ' 

also  son  of  Bharat,  of  Kunti;  favorite  disciple  tre  of  tlie  trade  with  China^  receiviui:  '^ 

of  Krishna,  after  whose  ascension  to  heaven  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  by  the  winter  isr 

he  is  inconsolable,  although  appointed  execu-  from  that  coxmtry.     The   Shan  trii » > 

tor  of  the  revelation);  2,  nature  of  the  soul,  hither  to  exchange  their  prodnce  for  so.' 
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•md  dried  fisK    Bhamo  has  some  2,000  houses,  BHOWANIPOOB,  a  villa^  of  Hindosfcan,  ia 

chietlv  ocoapied  by  Chinese.  the  Bengal  presidenoy,  96  miles  W.  of  Dinaige- 

BII ATGAN,  or  Bhatoono,  a  town  of  north*  poor.    A  fair  is  held  here  annnallj,  in  April, 

era  Ilindostan,  in  the  valley  of  Nepaol,  lat  27^  often  attended  by  100,000  persons. 

87'  N.,  long.  SS""  22'  E.    It  is  the  favorite  resi-  BHURTPOOR,  a  state  of  Hindostan,  lying 

dence  of  the  Bramins  of  Nepaol,  and  is  said  to  between  lat  26**  43'  and  27**  50'  K,  and  long, 

contain  valuable  Sanscrit  libraries.  It  has  about  76**  54'  and  77^  49'  £.,  bounded  on  the  N.  and 

12,000  hoQsei^  of  a  description  superior  to  those  N.  E.  by  the  British  district  Goorgaon,  S.  E. 

found  in  most  of  the  dties  of  NepauL  and  S.  by  the  Gwalior  dominions,  and  W.  by 

BHAYANI   KIJDAIi,  a   town  of  British  ICaoherry;  ares.  1,978  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated 

India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  at  the  jnno-  at  600,000.     Yearly  revenue   of  the  r^jah, 

tion  of  the  Bhavani  and  Oavery  rivers,  contain*  £170,000. — ^Bhurtpoor,  the   capital,  83  miles 

inff  faoaous  temples  of  Yishna  and  Siva.  W.  of  Agra,  is  nearly  8  miles  in  circuit    The 

BIIEELS,  one  of  the  rude  tribes  of  Hindos-  fort  was  formerly  considered  a  place  of  great 

tan,  inhabiting  chie^y  the  mountains  of  Oan-  strength,  and  with  the  town  was  surrounded 

deish,  and  the  wild  country  along  the  Kerbudda  by  a  mud  wall  and  wide  ditch.    Lord  Lake 

and  Taptee.    They  are  spare  but  active,  and  of  made  4  attempts  to  storm  it  in  1805,  without 

dark  complexion.  They  are  addicted  to  robbery  success,  losing  in  the  several  attacks  over  3,000 

and  disorder,  and  the  British  government  have  men.   It  was, however,  finally  surrendered  by  the 

endeavored  to  reclaim  them  by  organizing  a  mill-  ngah,  who  feared  to  prolong  the  defence.    Lord 

tary  corps  from  among  them,  and  subjecting  Oombermere  stormed  Bhurtpoor  in  1826,  having 

the    district  to  strict  police.    They,  together  first  destroyed  a  part  of  the  wall  by  mining, 

with  the  Ooolies  and  Ghoonds,  are  believed,  The  fortifications  were  afterward  dismantled. 

npon  good  authority,  to  have  been  the  aborigi-  Throughout  the  sepoy  rebellion  of  1857-8, 

nes  of  India,  driven  out  of  the  plains  into  their  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 

znoontain  fastnesses  by  the  invasion  of  the  Hin-  BIAJl^A,  a  kingdom  in  the  western  part  of 

docs.    Tbe  Bheels  joined  in  the  great  Indian  Africa,  on  the  bay  or  bight  of  the  same  name, 

mutiny  of  1857-58,  and  met  the  British  in  inupper  Guinea,  between  the  kingdom  of  Ouari 

several  battles.    Lieut  Henry,  the  superintend-  and  tne  river  Chiboon.    It  is  intersected  by  nu- 

cnt  of  police,  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  dis-  merous  wide  river  channels,  which  are  the  out- 

lod^^e  them  from  a  strong  portion  in  Gandeish,  lets  of  the  river  Niger,  and  the  country  be- 

and  another  engagement^  fought  Jan.  20,  1858,  tween  Benin  and  the  capital  tovm  Biafra  forma 

near  the  frontier  of  the  nizam^  territory,  where  the  delta  of  the  Niger.    The  tract  near  the 

the  Bbeols  had  mustered  in  great  force,  resulted  shore  is  low  and  swampy,  but  in  the  interior  is 

in  the  loss  of  50  European  troops.  the  elevated  region  of  the  Cameroon  mountains ; 

BIIIKJAN,  a  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Gaboon,  Gross,  and 

Persia,  situated  180  miles  8.  of  Meshed,  in  the  Malinda,  and  the  place  most  resorted  to  by 

desert.      It   contiuns  about  5,000  houses,  of  European  traders  is  George^s  town  or  Naango, 

brick,  a  citadel,  governor's  palace,  caravansa-  on  a  creek  of  the  Gaboon,  about  45  miles  from 

ries,  mosques,  and  baths.    Carpets  of  excellent  the  sea.    Lander  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 

q^uality  are  made  here.  the  existence  of  several  mouths  to  the  Niger, 

BHOOJ,  a  strongly  fortified  city  of  Hindos-  since  in  descending  that  river  he  left  the  main 

tao,  capital  of  the  province  of  Cutch,  kit  23^  channel  and  arrived  by  a  branch  in  the  bight 

15'   N.,  lon^.  69"*  52'  E.,  85  miles  N.  of  tlie  of  Biafra.— Bight  of  Biatba,  an  inlet  of  the 

Xtilf  of  Cutoh ;  pop.  about  20,000.    It  is  en-  Atlantic,  forming  the  eastern  part  of  the  gulf  of 

Closed  hy  a  strong  wall  of  stone,  flanked  with  Guinea,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  between 

:owers,   and  contains  a  castellated  palace,  a  long.  5^  and  lO""  E.,  and  extending  from  Cape 

naasoleam,  and  several  temples.    Bhooj  is  fa-  Formosa  on  the  N.,  to  Cape  Lopez  on  the  8.    It 

aowi  for  its  manuiaotores  of  gold  and  silver.  contains  the  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Prince. 

BUOPAUL,  or  BoPAL,  an  Indian  state  in  Mai-  and  St  Thomas,  and  receives  the  waters  of 

ra,  presidency  of  Bengal,  between  lat  22''  82'  the  Cameroons,  Malimba,  Mooney,  Old  Cahibar, 

nd  23""  46'  N.,  and  long.  76**  25'  and  78"*  50'  E. ;  and  several  other  rivers. 

rea,0.764aq.m.;  pop.  666,872.  It  is  ruled  by  a  BIAGIOLI,  Nioolo    Josaphat,  an  Italian 

awaab,  with  a  revenue,  in  1848,  of  £220,000.  linguist  and  critic,  bom  near  Genoa  in  1768, 

he  Vindbya  mountains  traverse  the  province,  died  Dec.  18, 1880.    At  the  time  of  the  Austro- 

iiopaui  hia  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  well  watered  Russian  invaiuon  of  Italy,  in  1798,  his  patriotism 

f  the   Xerbodda,  and  several  smaller  streams,  rendered  him  obnoxious,  and  he  was  driven 

^e  capitalf  of  the  same  name,  is  surrounded  by  from  his  professorship  and  forced  to  abandon 

stone   wall,  ninch  dilapidated  from  neglect  his  country.    He  then  retired  to  Paris,  where 

conimon  vrith  nearly  every  part  of  Bengal,  he  immediately  obtained  a  professorship,  and 

13  tf  tate    uritnessed  a  rising  of   the  sepoys  in  that  office  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 

ainst    their   British   rulers,  in  1857.    Gen.  the  poets  and  prose-writers  of  Italy,  which 

rnarcfaed  against  the  mutineers,  and  dis-  drew  crowds  of  hearers.     His  annotated  edi- 

iiGd  them  at  Seehore,  Jan.  12, 1858.    About  tions  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Michel  Angelo, 

)  were  tried  hy  court-martial  and  shot,  while  are  highly  esteemed. 

uy  others  were  killed  in  tzying  to  esoape.  BIALTSTOE,  a  province  of  western  Bussia, 
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in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  between  lat.  Nomerons  as  his  aobievsmfliiti  ire  in  this  bnac: . 

CS""  3'  and  63"  38'  N.,  and  long.  22°  30'  and  24"*  of  art,  his  popularity  in  France  is  dae  rath::  t; 

12'  £.    It  is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Poland,  and  his  burlesque  pictures  of  French  characun.:} 

8.  and  £.  by  the  Russian  province  of  Grodno ;  and  incidents. 

area,  8,424  sq.  m. ;  pop.  227,106.    Its  surface  is        BIARRITZ,  a  maritime  Tillage  of  Fr-mce.  d-- 

flat,  studded  with  sandhills,  formerly  densely  partmentof  Baases-Pyr6n^pop.2,410,5i^-j 

wooded ;   climate  temperate  and  moist. — ^The  8.  of  Bayonne,  with  curioua  grottoes,  a  kv.  r;^ 

capital  is  of  the  same  name.    It  lies  on  the  little  annual  resort  of  bathers,  who  come  tVo-yi  l 

river  Bialy ;  pop.  9,217.  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  ?»... 

BIANCIII,  Fbancesoo,  called  II  Frari,  an  mountaineers,  who  deem  it  an  obligatioa  :> 

Italian  painter,  born  at  Modena,  in  1447,  died  drink  of  the  mineral  waters  once  a  jtar.  l> 

in  1510.    Ue  was  the  instructor  of  Gorreggio,  well  as  to  bathe  in  the  sea  at  BiamiL  ^^:-' 

according  to  Vidriani,  and  his  works  were  es-  1856,  the  place  has  had  additional  im|K)rt^>: 

teemed  for  graceful  design  and  agreeable  coloring,  from  being  the  summer  residence  of  N.i[''' 

— Federigo,  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Milan,  III.  and  his  court.    Among  the  most  imi  '"-^ 

toward  the  close  of    the  16th  century.     His  edifices  in  Biarritz  is  the  new  church,  k. : : 

paintings  are  numerous  in  Milan,  and  through-  1855.    The  villa  Eugenie,  as  the  imptriiu :  v 

out  northern  Italy,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem,  deuce  is  called,  is  an  insignificant  buii^i-r'  ~ 

He  wrote  a  volume  of  biographies  of  painters.  convenient  for  bathing  purposes.   It  oc- 

BIANCUINI,  Fbancesoo,  an  Italian  astron-  a  low,  barren  spot,  so  close  to  the  ^x  - 

omer  and  antiquary,  born  at  Verona,  Dec.  18,  when  the  wind  is  high,  the  sinray  dashes  ^' - 

1662,  died  in  Rome,  March  2,  1729.    He  was  the  windows. 

greatly  favored  by  Alexander  VIIL,  Clement       BIAS.  L  Son  of  Amythaon,and  brov.* 

XI.,  and  Innocent  XIII.    He  spent  8  years  in  the  seer  Melampus,  wooed  Pero,  the  d;. : - 

drawing  a  meridian  from  sea  to  sea  m  Italy,  of  Keleus ;  but  her  father  declared  that  i' 

He  left  many  valuable  works.  should  have  her  save  the  man  who  brouffl'  - 

BIARD,  AuousTB  Francois,  a  French  paint-  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus.    Bias  obtaiued  il^ 
er,  born  at  Lyons,  in  1800,  first  destined  for  by  the  craft  and  courage  of  Melampus,  ai^ 
the  pulpit,  and  for  many  years  of  his  boyhood  won  the  hand  of  the  princess  Pero.    Thou  - 
attached  to  the  choirs  of  the  Lyons  churches,  ters  of  Prcetus,  king  of  Argoa,  and  oiiiu  - 
studied  in  the  drawing  schools  of  his  native  give  women  being  afflicted  with  niadiit- 
city.    In  1827  he  was  appointed  professor  of  lampus  undertook  to  cure  them,  on  co. 
drawing  on  board  a  French  corvette,  which  af-  that  Proetus  should  surrender  a  third 
forded  him  opportunities  to  visit  Greece  and  kingdom   to   Bias.     The  condition,  fa- 
Syria,  and  gave  him  so  much  taste  for  travel-  unpalatable,  was  acceded  to,  and  the  Ir 
ling,  that  he  tendered  his  resignation  in  1828,  of  Melampus    became    an  Argive  p' 
and  went  on  an  artistic  exploring  tour  over  II.    Bias    of  Pbisnb,   flourished  ah^^: 
Europe,  Africa,  Russia,  Norway,  Lapland,  Fin-  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.O.    Hewa?i 
land,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland.    Spain  sug-  numbered  among  the  7  wise  men,  but  ^j 
gested  his  pictures  of  Um  auberge  Espa/;noU^  of  the  immortal  4  to  whom  the  term  " 
and  Une  attaqus  de  voleurs  EifpagnoU  daiu  la  was  universally  applied.    He  was  by  pr  ■ 
Sierra  Morena  ;  Aboukir,  Besfernnieapr^  d*une  an  advocate.    His  abilities  and  eloqucci 
cileme^  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city ;  Arabia,  Le  ever,  were  only  at  the  service  of  those  \^ 
vent  du  desert^  and  Un  santon  au  milieu,  de$  right  and  justice  on  their  side.    He  dicU  - 
BedouinA,  and  Uns  caravans  prh  d'uns  mare  his  fellow-citizens,  at  a  very  advanced  iV 
d^eaUj  and  Le  desert ;  Egypt,    Un  concert  de  defending  triumphantly  the  cause  of  a 
Fellahs  aitx  environs  cTAlexandrie;  Africa,  La  and  while  the  officers  of  the  court  were  < 
traits  dee  n^gres;  Hindostan,  La  teuve  (Pun  ing  the  votes  of  the  dicasts,  whoso  pn>^' 
Brahmine  allant  au  bucher ;  Lapland,  Le  due  was  to  pronounce  sentence. 
d^  Orleans  recevant  Vhospitalite  dans  une  tente        BIBB.    I.  A  central  county  of  Geo:.:^; 
de  Lapons;  Spitzbergen,  an  Aureola  Borealis,  an  area  of  250  sq.  miles,  and  traverj^eii 
&c.    In  1832,  his  Famille  de  mendiants  received  Ocmulgee  river,  and  several  small  creckN 
a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exhibition,  and  was  surface  is  uneven.    The  soil  in  the  vulUy 

Eurchased  by  the  government  for  2,000  francs.  Ocmulgee  is  fertile,  but  in  other  place- 

a  1833,  his  reputation  was  increased  by  the  productive.      In  1850,  this  county  p: 

exhibition  of  his  picture  of  the  Arabian  over-  8,894  bales  of  cotton,  225,275  bushels  oi 

taken  by  the  simoom  in  the  desert    His  most  80,812  of  oats,  and  80,240  of  sweet  p  ^ 

remarkable  production  at  the  exhibition  of  1839  There  were  a  number  of  fiiotories  vitl 

was  the  combat  with  the  polar  bears ;  and  in  boundaries,  15  ohurohes,  6  newspaper  <-' 

the  exhibition  of  1841,  especial  admiration  was  and  658  pupils  attending  schools.     ^^ 

excited  by  his  "  Norwegian  Minister  teaching  the  real  estate  in  1856,11,059,888.    Pop.  1- 

Laps,"  which  is  considered  one  of  his  most  sue-  of  whom  6,004  were  slaves.     Namcnl  in  ' 

cessful  efforts.    Some  of  his  pictures,  as,  for  in-  of  Dr.  William  Wyatt  Bibb,  a  former  nv 

stance,  the  "Slave  Trade,"  are  marked  by  a  terri-  of  congress  from   Georgia.     Capital  ^* 

ble  sense  of  reality,  which  produces  a  powerful  H.   A  central  county  of  Alabama,  witl*  a- 

impression,  especially  upon  the  masses  of  people,  of  1,030  sq.  miles,  oompriaing  a  hilly  ^^ 
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doefciTe  tract  of  oonntry,  wstered  bv  the  Oa-  es,  Samuel  and  ]B3ng»— and  the  later  prophets, 

h&wba  and  LitUe  OaJbawba  rivers,  T^hich  unite  8  migor,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezeklel,  and  12 

within  its  limits.    It  is  rich  in  iron  ore  and  coal  minor,  as  enumerated  in  onr  present  collection. 

In  1850.  it  produced  4,648  bales  of  cotton,  848,-  Under  the  writings  were  included  the  "Five 

465  bosbels  of  corn,  and  80,547  of  sweet  pota-  Books,^'  Oantides,  Ecdesiastes,  Buth,  Lamenta- 

toes.   There  were  sereral  mills  and  factories  in  tions,  and  Esther,  with  the  poetical  books,  Job, 

operation,  83  ehurohes,  and  400  pupils  in  the  Proverbs,  and  Psalms.    In  this  latter  collection 

pablio  BchoolsL    Pop.  9,969,  of  whom  2,861  were  counted,  beside,  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 

were  slayes.    Capitid,  Oentreville.  miah.  Chronicles,  and  Daniel.    The  number  of 

BIBBIENA,  FiRDiKANDO  Gauj  da,  an  Italian  the  books  varied  with  their  grouping.    In  our 

architect  and  painter,  born  in  Bologna  in  1657,  English  Bibl^  we  count  89.  Josephus  arranges 

died  in  1748.    He  was  oalled  Bibbiena  from  the  them  so  as  to  equal  in  number  the  letters  of  the 

name  of  the  villagfa  in  which  his  &ther  was  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  was  22 :  according 

bom.   His  designs  were  of  the  most  sumptuous  to  his  classification,  Judges  and  Buth  make  one 

character,  and  procured  him  employment  for  book ;  the  2  books  of  Samuel,  2  of  Kings,  and  2 

man  J  years  witn  the  duke  of  Parma  and  Uie  of  Glm>nicles  make  8  in  all ;  Ezra  and  Nehe- 

emperor  Oharles  YL  of  Germany,  for  whom  miah  arelj  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  1,  and 

he  painted  decorations  and  architectural  pieces,  the  12  nunor  prophets  1.     By  another  ar- 

arranged  public  festivals,  and  conducted  tri-  rangement  they  counted  24;  by  yet  another,  27. 

umpl:^  processions  which  were  famous  over  all  There  was  a  cufference,  also,  in  regard  to  the 

Europe.    To  him  the  stage  is  indebted  for  the  order  in  which  the  books  should  be  placed.  The 

invention  and  decoration  of  movable  scenery.  Jews  were  not  agreed  on  this  point  among  them- 

In  1725  he  published  a  work  on  civil  architec-  selves.     The  idexandrian   translators  varied 

ture.    His  mther,  Giovanni  Maria,  his  brother,  again  from  the  Jews.    The  order  existing  in 

Francesco^  and  his  son,  Antonio,  were  aU  dis-  onr  Hebrew  Bibles  is  very  ancient,  and  seems 

tingnlBhed  for  the  same  tastes,  and  a  oonnder-  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Greek  Jews,  not 

able  doffree  of  the  same  facility  and  invention,  according  to  the  chronological  succession  of  the 

BIBERAOH,  a  town  of  WOrtemberg,  is  situ-  several  writings,  for  books  of  widely  different 

ated  on  the  Riss,  22  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  Ulm,  dates  are  placed  side  by  side,  but  with  a  view 

pop.  4^600.    It  contains  4  churches,  a  hospital,  to  grouping  tbe  similar  classes  of  composition 

a  college,  and  other  institutions^  with  manufao-  together,  the  historical  being  placed  first,  the 

toriesoflinen,  woollen,  and  paper,  beside  brew-  prophetical  next,  and  the  poetical  last.    The 

eries  and  tanneries.    Biberaoh  was  the  birth-  writings  in  the  first  division  contain  a  histoir 

place  of  Wieland,  and  near  the  town  are  the  of  the  theocracy,  or  of  the  dealings  of  God  witu 

mineral  waters  of  Jordansbad.  the  people  of  Israel,  and  his  rule  over  them, 

BIBLE  (Gr.  /3i/3Xoff,  a  book),  a  name  applied  embracing  a  period  of  8,500  years— a  history 

to  the  collection  of  sacred  writings  in  the  Old  in  some  parts  fragmentary,  but,  on  the  whole, 

and  New  Testaments.  The  Greek  word,  ^ijSXof,  wonderMly  continuous  and   complete   when 

Applied  equally  to  every  book,  primarily  denot-  viewed  as  the  work  of  many  different  hands,  in 

ed  the  reed  papyrus,  which,  among  other  uses,  widely  distant  epochs.    This  collection  opens 

was  prepared  jn  leaves  or  sheets  for  writing,  with  the  book  of  Genesis,  which,  beginning 

The  Bible,  then,  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  with  the  creation  of  all  things,  takes  up  the  af- 

book,  the  book  of  books,  or  the  best  book,  tun  of  Israel  as  the  matter  of  central  interest 

This  name  was  given  to  the  collection  of  writ-  on  the  earth,  gives  a  fiimily  history  of  Abraiiam 

ings  held  sacred  by  the  Jews  and  Christians,  in  and  his  descendants,  and  teUs  how  the  people 

the  5th  century  by  Ohrysostom,  previous  to  of  God  were  separated  from  other  nations  and 

which  time  it  had  been  called  by  various  tiUes,  prosperously  established  in  Egypt     The  2d 

the  ^  Scripture,'^  the  "  Sacred  Scripture,'*  the  book.  Exodus,  describes  the  deliverance  from 

''  Divine  Scripture,"  and  each  separate  portion  Egyptian  bondage,  the  passage  through  the  des- 

of  the  collection  had  its  own  name.    The  book  ert,  and  the  covenant  on  Sinai,  with  the  main 

lies  before  us  in  2  general  divisions,  the  Old  features  of  the  legislation.    Leviticus  continues 

Testament  and  the  Kew ;  the  word  testament^  the  legislation,  giving  the  laws  which  relate  to 

which  means  covenant  or  bond^  being  used  in  the  priesUiood,  the  festivals,  and  the  sacred  or* 

both  portions  of  the  Bible  to  signify  the  terms  dinances.    The  4th  book,  Numbers,  contains  a 

of  compact,  or  the  conditions  of  communion,  supplement  to  the  divine  laws,  and  narrates 

between  man  and  God.    The  Old  Testament,  the  weaiy  march  through  the  wilderness,  and 

called  the  ^Law/'  the  ^^  Law  and  the  Proph-  the  opening  of  the  contest  for  the  possession  of 


Covenant,**  the  ^^  Books  of  the  Old  and  amplifies  the  laws  already  given,  exhorts 

Covenant)"  was  divided  by  the  Jews  into  8.  them  to  obedience,  appoints  a  successor,  takes 

^arta,  tIz.,  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  sa-  his  first  and  final  look  at  the  promised  land, 

red  writings.    The  law  comprised  the  5  books  and  dies.    Thus  end  the  5  books  which  recount 

f  Moses ;  the  prophets  comprised  the  earlier  the  deeds  of  Moses.    The  book  of  Joshua  con- 

rophetSy  so  called— 4be  books  of  Joshua,  Judg-  tinnea  the  narrative^  describes  the  conquest  of 

VOL.  m. — 16 
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Canaan,  the  partifion  of  it  among  the  trlbefli,  the  onlj  the  straggles  of  the  popdar  heart  h 
leader^s  farewell  exhortation  to  the  people,  and  foreign  relations  of  tiie  nation,  in  a  way  i 
^eath.    In  the  next  hook,  Judges,  we  read  of  tempted  hj  the  historical hooks.—'nie  y    :. 
ftnarchjand  apostasy,  which  followed  the  death  hooks  express  the  same  ideas  with  tie  ,r- 
of  Joshua,  the  consequent  •defeat  and  suhjuga-  phetic,  partly  in  didsctio  and  partly  ir,  rr 
tion  of  the  Jews  hy  the  PhHistines,  and  the  ex-  form.    The  didactic  portion  of  them  curvi- : 
ploits  of  heroes  who  were  raised  up  for  their  8  hooka,  viz. :  Proverha,  a  collection  of  --:  " 
deliverance.     The  books,  or  book,  of  Samuel  tious  maxims  and  wise  diseoorses,  recorrjr:  - 
•contain  the  history  of  his  administration   as  ing  a  good  life;  Ecclesiastes,  an  ciiKjr. ':^ 
prophet  and  judge,  <the  story  of  Saul^s  govern-  over  the  transientnesa  of  earthlj  thii : ; .: 
ment  as  king,  and  the  narrative  of  David^s  youth,  Job,  a  philosophical  poem  upon  Prori. 
advancement,  and  reign,  till  toward  its  close,  wonderfully  rich  in  thought  and  diet  r  ; 
The  last  passage  of  his  reign  we  read  about  in  pervaded  by  the  Hebrew  doctrine  of  r^  :~' 
the  opening  -chapters  of  the  book  of  Kings,  tion  to  the  will  of  the  mysterious  k'u  :. 
which  covers  also  the  brilliant  period  of  Solo-  The  book  of  Psalms  comprises  the  dc^  ' 
mon^s  rule,  and  the  dark  ages  that  succeeded,  lyrics  of  David  and  other  bards.  LonKnty  ' 
the  revolt  of  the  10  tribes,  tiie  establishment  of  is  a  collection  of  elegiac  verses  of  a  r^ ' 
2  hostile  kingdoms,  the  overthrow  of  Israel,  the  strain,  resembling  much  the  psalms  ^i  < " 
continuance  and  the  fall  of  Judah,  and  the  fate  plaint.    The  only  specimen  of  Hebrew  .r  • ' 
of  that  portion  of  the  nation  which  remained  in  poetry  of  an  idyllic  cast  is  the  Song  of  N 
the  lana.    In  this  book  we  have  also  particular  which  has  been  explained  by  many  sr;   ' 
notice  of  the  prophets  who  flourished  in  Israel  and  perhaps  was  read  by  the  Jews,  i'  i  • 
imd  maintained  the  law  of  Jehovah,  in  conflict  legory. — The  New  Testament  suppliva  i-  '- 
with  wicked  kings.   The  Chronicles  are  called  in  the  only  existing  account  of  tlie  on'-i  - 
the  Alexandrine  version  Faralipomena,  things  eariy  spread  of  Christianity,  and  is  (■ 
left  over,  or  supplements,  and  seem  to  be  com-  ed  of  27  books.      Four  contain  the  re- 
posed of  materials  partly  new  und  partly  taken  memoirs  of  Jesus ;  one  (Acts)  relate?  tie  - 
h'ora  the  elder  writings.    These  are  accompa-  and  experiences  of  the  apostles^  e-jc  • 
Hied  by  the  book  of  Ruth,  an  episode  in  the  Peter    and  Paul;  twenty-one  are  ai  ^ 
long  history,  narrating  with  exquisite  grace  the  letters  addressed  to  the  several  chiirol.  ^  ^ - 
circumstances  attending  the  marriage  of  Boaz,  which  are  ascribed  to  Paul,  2  to  h* 
David's  great-grandfather,  to  Ruth,  the  beauti-  John,  1  to  James,  and  1  to  Jude;  ari<i 
fnl  Moabitess.    And  then,  in  Ezra  and  Nehe-  lection  closes  with  the  Apocalypse.    Ar- 
miah,  books  which  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Jews  division  of  the  New  Testament  hook-  •;  • 
regarded  as  one,  we  take  np  the  fortunes  of  the  2  portions,  the  Gospels  and  the  A:  * 
chosen  people  after  their  exile  is  ended,  read  which  last  were  added  the  Acts  and  ti:: 
the  story  of  the  restoration,  and  the  temple-  alypse.    In  the  eariiest  period  the  1:=' '' 
building,  and  the  changes  effected  by  Ezra,  the  and  the  1st  of  John  were  united  in  '■ 
**  scribe ;"  read,  also,  of  Nehemiah's  return,  the  collection  with  the  epistles  of  Panl;  ^'"   ,^ 
fortification,  repeopling,  and  consecration  of  the  ^uently  the  epistles  were   dividod    ' ' 
city,  and  the  various  reforms  introduced  by  Pauline  and  the  Catholic.    A  later  cl;-^  ■ 
him.    Thus  the  history  is  brought  down  to  makes  8  divisions :  1,  the  historical : '2.^' 
about  404  B.  O.    The  book  of  Esther  attempts  trinal ;  «,   the   prophetia    Of  tK*  ;  , 
to  supply  a  gap  by  recording  events  supposed  to  books,  two,  the  Gospels  of  Matthe\v  aii.^^ 
hav«  occurred  in  Persia  during  the  captivity,  tu-e  held  to  be  the  works  of  Chrbt's  ii"- 
But  the  historical  writings,  strictly  speaking,  disciples,  and  two,  Mark  and  Lake,  ol  ui^ 
close  with  Nehemiah.— While    the  historical  his  apostles.    The  6th  is  ascribed  to  Li^ 
books  present  the  past  fortunes  of  the  Hebrew  is  unnecessarv  to  specify  the  contents  t 
people,  and  trace  the  development  of  the  reli-  writings.    The  epistles  are  letters  cfll  ^^' 
gious  ideas  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  their  by  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  tir    - 
national  life,  the  prophetic  books  show  us  the  while  containing  incidentally  histoniit 
same  ideas  actually  at  work  with  the  fears  and  mation  of  value,  throw  light  upon  tti-^^ 
the  hopes  of  living  men,  show  them  as  inspiring  which  the  Gospel  was  conmiended  to  tlK  j^ 
the  friends  of  the  old  religion  in  their  conflicts  world,  and  exhibit  the  developments  o 
with  unbelief  and  apostasy,  and  animating  the  tian  doctrine  in  the  apostolic  and  V^y^^.^^    . 
nation  with  bright  hopes  of  the  future.    In  all  age.    The  Apocalypse  is  the  ^^*-^' ^^| ' 
literature  there  are  no  books  like  these,  so  se-  strictly  prophetic  character  in  the  >«?\ 
vere  in  moral,  so  lofty  in  religious  tone,  so  sub-  ment     It  holds  substantially  the  ?fti"y 
lime  in  conception,  so  grand  in  expression,  so  there  tliat  the  writing?  of  Isaiah  an' 
rich  in  poetical  imagery.    They  contain  the  ut-  hold  in  the  Old  Testament,  differing tr' 
terances  and  writings  of  the  prophets,  given  in  chiefly  in  the  symbolical  and  allegoric -J  ,■   ., 
different  seasons  of  need,  when  internal  faith-  representation.    It  was  written  sii"[    . 
lessness  or  external  danger  called  urgently  for  the  death  of  the  emperor  Nero,  &^^^ 
the  delivery  of  Jehovah's  message.    Covering  a  signed  to  strengthen  the  heart  oi'. 
great  extent  of  time,  they  are,  of  course,  various  against  a  threatening  persecution,  'J^.    ;^ 
in  style  and  date,  and  they  exhibit  to  us,  not  spiring  hope  of  the  speedily  approfl^^'^ 
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dom  of  Christ— For  a  period  of  not  le«  than  greater laogtlL   Theparagn^hit  or  '^parashes,'* 
1,000  years,  learned  men  have  been  engaged  in  as  thej  vere  called,  were  indicated  upon  the 
selecting,  authenticating,  and  arranging  in  one  page  bj  blank  spaces,  and  were  of  2  kinds,  the 
Tolome  the  oonstitaent  portions  of  the  Bibl^  open  and  the  shnt    All  the  books  of  the  canon 
The  history  of  this  undertaking,  which  is  the  were  then  portioned  off  into  sections.    The 
history  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Tea-  book  of  the  law  consisted  of  669  paraahes, 
tameota,  will  be  foond  in  its  appropriate  place,  and  these,  in  the  absence  of  headings  and  run- 
Bat  the  labor  that  has  been  spent  upon  this  ning  indices,  were  known  and  referred  to  by 
department  of  study,  is  as  nothing  compared  the  subject  that  was  most  prominent  in  each ; 
with  that  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  for  example,  parash  '*  Balaam,"  parasb  '^Bush," 
correction  and  establishment  of  the  Scripture  or  *^  Deluge.*'    For  the  eareful  reproduction  of 
text    The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament^  the  text  thus  written  and  distributed,  strict 
as  we  baye  it,  presents  these  ancient  writings  provisions  were  made.    Kothii^  must  be  added, 
after  having  been  passed  through  many  hands,  nothing  taken  away,  nothing  changed ;  letters^ 
and  subjected  to  manj  rerisionsL    Of  the  prim-  words,  verses,  sections  were  counted.    Bules 
itive  text,  in  £act,  of  its  condition  previous  to  were  made  respecting  calligraphy ;  special  di- 
the  formation  of  the  canon,  175  B.  C,  there  rections  were  given  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
exists  little  information  of  a  positive  kind,  which  the  MSS.  were  to  be  written ;  every 
The  books,  when  first  committed  to  writing,  letter  that  was  larger  or  smaller,  suspended  or 
whenever  that  may  have"  been,  were  probably  inverted,  or  otherwise  unusual  in  its  form,  even 
inscribed  on  skins  or  linen  cloth,  later  on  the  if  accidentally  so  written,  was  to  be  heedfully 
papyrus,  and  were  preserved  in  the  form  of  copied  aocor^uff  to  Talmudio  law. — ^The  next 
rolls.    The  letter  used  was  the  old  Hebrew  period  in  the  nistory  of  the  Old  Testament 
character,  as  it  is  called,  the  same  as  that  found  text  is  the  Masoretio,  and  is  commonly  reck- 
npon  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  prob-  oned  from  the  6th  to  me  11th  century.    It  had 
ably  of  Phosnician  origin.    The  numerous  in-  become  necessary  to  complete  the  studies  oi 
stances  of  wc^ds  wrongly  divided  from  each  older  scholars,  and  to  nerpetuate  the  traditions 
other,  famish  one  reason  among  others  for  be-  which  then  existed  orally  tfe^>ecting  the  sacred 
lioving  that  they  were  generally  ran  together  writings.    The  living  knowledge  of  the  He- 
in  a  oontinaous  line;   though  to  this  there  brew  speech  was  dying  out,  the  number  of 
seem  to  have  been  exceptions.    There  were  learned  men  was  decreasing.  Who  the  scholars 
no  vowel  points  nor  accents ;  the  words  were  were  that  undertook  the  Ubor  of  tbe  Masora, 
composed    of  consonants,  the   vowel   sounds  and  what  was  the  course  of  their  labor,  we 
being   supplied   by  the   usage  of  the  living  cannot  know.    They  were  probably  Jews  of 
speech.    It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Ezra,  Palestine,  and  belonged  to  the  academy  whidi 
after  Uie   Babylonish  exile,  that  the  books  of  flourished  at  Tiberias  after  the  time  of  Christ 
tiie  law  were  subjected  to  a  careful  and  crit-  The  word  IDisora  means  a  *'  collection  of  tradi- 
icsl  examination.    From  this  time  to  the  close  tions,"  and  the  main  object  of  the  laborers  in 
of  the  Sth  century,  great  changes  took  place  in  this  field  was  to  gather  up  and  arrange  the 
the  sacred  text    The  written  character  of  the  critical  material  of  an  olaer  time.    But  the 
ancient  Hebrew  language  was  modified  by  the  Masorites  did  more  than  this;  they  aimed  at 
Aramaic  chirography,  until  it  took  the  square  completing  what  had  been  commenced  before; 
form,  more  nearly  resembling  the  Palmyrene  they  woold  ^x  the  reading  of  the  text  in  all  its 
letters,  which  was  adopted  perhaps  on  account  parts,  and  their  scrupulous  care  did  much  to 
of  its  beauty.    Simultaneously  with  this  alter-  finish  and  perfect  it,  particularly  in  regard  to 
ation  in  the  written  text,  came  another  arrange-  its  grammatical  construction.     They  collated 
ment  of  it,  with  a  view  to  its  public  reading.  USS,^  noticed  critical  and  orthographical  diffi- 
though  thid^  too,  became   finally  establish^  oultiea,  and  ventured  upon  conjectures  of  their 
only  in  the  course  of  generations.  Tradition,  it  is  own.    The  notes  they  made  were  at  first  writ- 
supposed,  had  in  a  general  way  prescribed  ih»  ten  in  separate  books,  and  jotted  down  without 
manner  in  which  the  reader's  voice  should  em-  any  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement ;  after- 
phasizo  words  and  balance  sentences,  but  it  ward  for  convenience  sake  they  were  copied 
was  long  before  that  mode  was  declared  by  as  well  as  they  could  be,  upon  the  margin  of 
any  sigos  upon  the  l£5S.    The  first  step  to-  HSS.,  or  even  at  the  end  of  a  book,  a  practice 
word  thia  was  the  separation  of  words  from  that   led  gradually    to   vast  confusion.    At- 
each  other,  and  it  was  taken  early  in  the  Chris-  tempts  were  even  made  to  crowd  the  whole 
tlan  era.     It  was  followed  by  the  division  into  Hasora  upon  the  margin  of  MSS.,  and  when 
verses,  which  was  suggested  by  the  sense  of  the  space  was  too  smalL  as  often  it  was,  the 
the  writing,  and  was  marked  in  poetry  very  annotations  were  appended   to  tiie   text   or 
early  by  lines  or  blank  spaces  measuring  the  omitted  entirely.    8mce  the  completion  of  the 
riiytbm.     In  prose  it  was  introduced  later  for  Masoretic  period,  that  is,  from  the  lltb  century, 
the  convenience  of  the  synagogue,  and  was  es-  the,  labors  of  scholars  have  been  spent  in  eluci- 
tablished  by  the  close  of  the  period  we  are  dating  and  perpetuating  the  Masoretic  text, 
considering.    Before  the  distribution  into  sen-  The  MSS,  had  been  divided  into  2  classes, 
t4^nces  was  completed,  the  necessity  was  felt  of  the  sacred  and  the  vulgar.    The  former  con- 
breaking  up  the  text  into  aectiona  of  less  or  tuned  the  Pentateuchi  and  were  very  care> 
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fbBxrevised.  The  oChera^  in  yarions  forms,  some  Latin  renioa  of  which  is  girea  at  tkl^r 

written  upon  common  paper  in  the  shape  of  of  the  page.    TheSthyolameoontainstWN 

book^  contained  more  or  lees  of  the  Masorai  Testament,  with  the  Latin  Ynkate.   Th^  c 

and  passed  through  several  hands.    Ther  were  occupied  with  indices,  Toeabmaries,  an ! . : 

an  more  modem  than  the  first  class.    Kone  of  aids  to  interpretation.    The  text  of  tk  i 

tihese  date  back  as  far  as  theMasoretio  period:  plutensian  Bible  agrees  closely  vith  t,.; 

4  or  6  belong  to  the  12th  centurj ;  some  50  be>  ^mberg's  first  edition  of  1618.  The  thirl  .t 

long  to  the  18th,  and  for  the  following  centuries  original  edition  is  the  second  of  Bomkr:  >  : 

the  number  increases.    The  oldest  are  the  best  binical  Bible,  printed  in  foHo  at  Yenic^,  Vc'r 

As  these  private  copies  were  not  so  carefully  This  embodies  the  labors  of  BabbiJnc 

guarded  as  the  rolls  of  the  sTuagogue,  mistakes  Ohi^im,  who  revised  the  Masora  wonl  by  - 

more  easily  crept  in.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  arranged  it,  made  an  index,  and  aT&ilci  L  > 

Jewish  scholars  of  the  middle  ages  devoted  systematically  of  its  whole  apparatiis.   1' 

themselves  to  the  task  of  purifying  the  sacred  reprinted  several  times  in  the  10th  ace .' 

text  by  the  largest  possible  collation  of  M8S. ;  centuries.    After  these  8  independent  t : 

and  in  their  writings  mention  is  made  of  famous  all  that  follow  contain  a  mixed  text.  T!  ^ 

copies  now  lost  of  whose  use  they  enjoyed  the  werp  Polyglot,  published  1669-1572.  at  i- 

benefit.    The  work  of  Meyer  Halevi  of  Toledo,  pense  of  King  Philip  n.  of  Spain^  aod  ti.v 

in  which  he  endeavored  to  restore  a  correct  called  the  royal  Polyglot,  was  coinp*?.. ' 

reading  ofthe  Pentateuch,  was  celebrated  in  the  the  Oomplutensian  and  Bomber^'sjuN 

18th  century.    When  the  invention  of  printing  tioned.    Beside  the  texts  in  6  volmne'.  -. 

had  made  easy  the  exact  reproduction  and  ex-  taining  the   Old  and  1  the  New  IV-t. 

tensive  multiplication  of  copies,  an  attempt  was  8  other  volumes  gave  a  valuable  a[ipan.::i* 

made  to  compare  carefully  the  best  MSS.  extant,  leal,  philological,  and  antiquarian.   The ' 

to  collate  with  them  the  Masora,  and  thus  to  editions  of  Plantin  follow^  the  Artwcr; : 

bring  out  a  true  and  pure  Masoretio  text;  an  glot,  as  did  those  of  Christ.  Rcincei 

undertaking  too  large  to  be  accomplished  at  was  the  basis  also  of  the  Paris Folygkti 

once,  and,  therefore,  but  imperfectly  executed  folio,  1645),  which  gave  the  text  in  H 

at  that  time.    The  books  were  produced  singly.  Samaritan,  Ohaldee,  Syriao,  Arabic,  Gr. 

The  earliest  printed  portion  of  the  Bible,  the  Latin,  containing  for  the  first  time  in :' 

Psalter,  was  done  in  14T7,  in  small  folio  form,  Samaritan  Pentateuch.    It  was  rcpcs-  J  " 

very  carelessly,  with  many  abbreviations,  and  in  the  London  Polyglot  (6  vols,  folio,  l^v- 

not  a  few  grave  omissions.    Later,  about  1480,  Hutter,  in  his  first  edition  publi^fbed  i 

it  was  reprinted  in  12mo,  without  date  or  place,  burg  in  16871  and    8  times  repriLV-  '* 

and  again  in  the  same  form  with  an  index.  The  the  copies  of  Venice,  Antwerp,  and  For 

whole  Pentateuch,  with  the  points,  the  Chaldee  1611  the  manual  edition  of  Buxtorf  va«  I ' 

paraphrase,  and  Jarchi*s  commentary,  was  print-  Buxtorf  undertook  to  improve  upon  K 

ed  in  1482,  in  folio,  at  Bologna.  In  1486  appeared  Bible,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  cont'o^rA^' 

in  2  folios,  at  Soncino,  the  Prophets,  early  and  Masora,  for  whose  text  he  had  the  hi' 

later,  with  Kimchi's  commentary.    The  entire  spect,  regarding  it  as  the  only  perfect : 

Hebrew  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Soncino,  in  spired.    The  next  important  edition  i' : 

1488.    It  was  made  partly  from  MSS.,  neither  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  were  coU.ite'i  ^v . 

very  old,  probably,  nor  very  good,  and  partly  of  Joseph  Athias,  printed  at  Anistcr  1 1  < 

from  editions  of  separate  books  already  pub-  and  1667.    Among  the  later  editions  t:- 

lished.    It  was  of  unequal  merit.    This  edition  followed  this,  the  most  noted  from  it*  b  • 

was  strictly  followed  by  the  Gerson  edition  lation  of  MSS.,  careful  selection  of  rei'^ 

printed  at  Brescia,  in  1494,  from  which  Luther  thorough  correction  of  points,  are  th*  >^ 

made  his  translation.    It  was  the  parent  of  the  blonski,  Berlin,  1699 ;  Van  der  Hoogltt.  A 

first  rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg,  1517  and  1618,  dam,  1705 ;  of  J.  H.  Michaelia,  Hallo,  U"- 

and  of  Bomberg's  manual  editions  from  1618  to  bigant,  Paris,  1758 ;  Simon,  Halle,  IT'- 

1621— of  the  editions  of  Robert  Stephens,  4to,  Kennicott, Oxford,  1776, 1780;  Ang.  HaV 

1589  to  1544,  and  of  Sebastian  Munster's,  print-  and  G.  Theile,  1849.  Beside  these  editi*  r ' 

ed  at  Basel,  in  2  vols.  4to,  1536.     The  next  aim  at  bringing  the  Masoretic  teit  nc^ir : 

independent   edition  prepared   from  a  fresh  fection,  critical  helps  are  found  in  the' 

comparison  of  MSS.  was   the  famous  Oom-  contained  in  the  rabbinical  Bibles  oil' 

plutensian    Polyglot    (1522),    the    work    of  and  Buxtorf,  and  the  various  readings  ^v! 

Oardinal  Ximene&  assisted  by  the  most  em-  found  in  all  the  best  editions.    The  t> 

inent   biblical   scnolars   in   Spain.     No   ex-  treasure  expended  upon  this  long  s<jn*^-  ' 

pense  was  spared  to  procure  Hebrew  MSS.  tions,  each  of  which  was  a  triumph  in  i- 

from  different  countries.  The  Vatican  and  other  have  not  been  wasted.    The  result  on  r  \ 

libraries  lent  their  treasures ;  and  14  years  of  is  a  text  of  these  ancient  and  veneral'i'^ 

preparatory  labors  were  spent  before  the  1st  not  indeed  perfect  in  every  point  and  j 

volume,  numbered  as  the  5th  in  the  collection,  but  more  exoeUent  than  might  liftve  i" 

was  issued.    The  whole  comprises  6  volumes :  pected,  a  text  that  nearly  corresponds  ^v 

the  first  4  contain  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  of  the  books  which  Ezra  collected  ai-Vj 

Latin,  and  Greek,  with  a  Ohaldee  paraphrase,  a  constituted  the  oldest  Hebrew  canou."!^' ' 
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of  porUyiog  the  Greek  ofiha  New  TeeUmeot  Ibot    A  oaaUm  grew  np  very  early  of  sob- 
ana  bringing  it  to  the  perfection  in  which  it  is  mitting  eyery  copy  to  an  authorized  revision, 
presented  to  i»  in  oar  latest  and  best  editionsi  bat  it  offered  only  a  partial  check  to  these  cor- 
was  roach  less  diffioolt  than  that  of  reooT«ing  ropting  caoseSb    la  the  4th  and  5th  oentoriesi 
the  true  text  of  the  Old  Testament     SUll  it  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  seemed  to 
was  aworkof  noBmallmagnitode.    Notafrag-  be  arranged  in  groups  aooording  to  certain  lit- 
ment  c^  writing  from  the  hand  of  an  evaxigelist  erary  or  geographical   affinities.    They  were 
or  an  apostle  sorvired  the  early  generations  divided  into  the  eastern  and  the  western,  or, 
that  wa  the  original  MSS.  and  wore  them  ouL  aooording  to  another  descriptioa,  into  an  Alex* 
The  primitive  Christians,  though  setting  a  Ugh  andrine  and  a  Latin,  an  Asiatic  and  a  Byzan- 
Taloe  upon  these  produotionai  did  not  feel  the  tine  text    The  Alexandrine  type  of  the  Greek 
hnportance  of  laying  them  sacredly  aside.    The  text  was  in  use  among  the  oriental  Jewidi 
greater  their  value,  the  more  extensive  their  otr-  Ohristians  who  used  the  Greek  version  of  the 
eolation,  the  brieto  consequently  their  existence.  Old  Testament    The  Latin  type  was  common, 
The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  not  only  in  the  Latin  copies  but  in  the  Greek 
after  the  custom  of  the  time  upon  papyrus  (2  copies  which  the  Latins  used.    These  groups 
John,  12th  verse),  or  upon  parchment,  nner  and  were  not  wholly  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
more  durable,  which  was  beginning  to  take  the  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  peculiar  read- 
plaoe  of  papyrus  (2  Thn.  iv.  18),  and  were  in  ing  that  belongs  to  each.    The  MS3.  of  the  By* 
the  roll  form.    The  writing  itself  done  with  a  zantine   class   present  the   most  uniformity, 
reed  and  ink,  was  in  undal  or  large  letters,  Toward  the  dose  of  the  4th  century  no  single 
and  ran  in  continuous  lines.     There  were  no  MS.  was  known  that  comprised  &e  whole  New 
spaces  between  the  worda^  there  were  no  capi*  Testament    At  a   considerahly  later  pmod 
tals  or  stops,  and  very  few  sentences;  iota  sub-  they  were  rare,  and  most  of  Uiese  contained 
script,  accents,  and  breathings  were  all  omitted,  also  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek.    The  4  Goe- 
The   headiDg  of  the    books,  '^  according    to  pels  were  commonly  written  in  one  collection, 
Katthew,^* "  according  to  Luke,^'  &o^  was  ^ded  and  the  Pauline  epistles  in  one.    The  catholic 
later,  probably  not  before  the  whole  ooUectioa  epistles  were  chiy^ed  with  the  Acta,  though 
of  gospels  was  made.    Hie  epistles  may  have  sometimes  these  2  last  collections  and  the  Pan-* 
iiad  their  address  marked  upon  them,  though  it  line  were  united.    MSS.  of  the   Apocalypse 
was  perhaps  inferred  from  the  opening  chaptersL  were  the  rarest    The  Gospels  were  generally 
The  title  *^  catholic"  was  bestowed  on  an  epistle  found   in  the  succession  in  which  we  have 
by  the  end  of  the  2d  century.     The  earliest  them,  though  in  some  copies  they  were  trans- 
copies  of  these  books  were  sought  by  individu-  posed.    After  the  Acts  usually  came  the  cath- 
als  for  private  use.    Hence  it  might  easily  hap-  otic  epistles.    The  order  in  which  the  letters  of 
pon  that  as  copies  multiplied  they  would  vanr  Paul  stood  varied  much.    The  place  of  the 
more  or  less  from  the  ori^nals  and  from  each  Apocalypse  was  fixed  by  Athanasius  at  the  end 
other,  through  the  carelessness,  the  mistakes,  or  of  the  collection,  as  it  stands  at  present-    By 
the  stupidity  of  many  writers,  who  confounded  the  4th  century  the  papyrus  had  ^ven  pla(» 
lettora,  omitted  and  repeated  words,  or  falsely  to  parchment,  and  the  form  of  the  roll  to  that 
divided  them.    Doctrinal  prejudices  had  like-  of  the  book.     Breaks  in  the  line  and  simple 
wise  some  effect  in  corrupting  the  text  during  points  were  used.    To  meet  the  convenience  of 
tills  uncritical  and  irresponsible  period,  but  yet  the  public  lecture,  the  books  were  measured  off 
more  injury  was  done  by  the  caprices  of  calli-  into  pauses  and  sentences  by  lines,  after  the  same 
graphists  who  took  liberties  with  the  spelling  manner  with  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
or  tiie  adornment  of  the  MSS.   Here  and  there  tament    It  was  not  long,  however,  before  other 
they  undertook  to  insert  historical  and  geogra-  divisions  of  the  text  were  adopted.    In  the  3d 
pliical  amendments;  or  again,  in  their  anxiety  century  Ammonias  in  making  his  harmony  of 
to  make  the  several  books  harmonize,  they  ven-  the  Gospels  had  broken  up  the  text  into  hun- 
tured  upon  interpolations  or  corrections  which  dreds  of  sections,  and  after  the  5th  century  his 
were  by  no  means  calculated  to  preserve  the  in-  arrangement  was  indicated  upon  the  margin  of 
tegnty  of  the  writing.    We  must  add  to  all  this  nearly  all  Uie  MSS.    The  yrospels  were  por- 
the  glosses  that  were  inserted  in  the  text,  and  tioned  out  into  chapters  from  a  very  early  pe- 
the  marginal  notes  made  by  some  learned  scribe,  riod,  but  the  arrangement  of  chapters  which 
and  afterward  bv  some  dull  transcriber  intro-  prevuled  most  extensively,  by  reason  of  its 
daced  into  the  body  of  the  MS.    The  number  being  afterward  printed,  originated  in  the  13th 
of  the  copyists  was  great    Ignorant  men  un«  century  with  Cardinal  Hugo,  who  devised  it 
dertook  the  work  because  there  was  much  while  making  a  Latin  concordance.    Erasmus 
of  it  to  be  done ;  and  learned  men  undertook  noted  it  in  the  margin  of  his  Latin  translation. 
it  to  prevent  its  being  done  badly,  but  the  It  was  repeated  in  the  Oomplutensian  Polyglot 
amendments  of  the  latter  were  sometimes  as  Later  still  was  the  sabdivision  of  the  chapters 
injudicious  as  the  blunders  of   the  former,  into  verses.    The  italic  letter  was  not  generally 
The  most  famous  copyists,  the  caUigraphists  of  substitated  for  the  uncial  until  the  10th  cen* 
Alexandria,  were   not   well   acquainted  with  tury. — ^We  have  41  collections  of  New  Testa- 
Greek  or  Latin,  and  no  care,  skill,  or  beauty  meat  books  in  MS.  from  the  4th  to  the  10th 
of  execution,  oould  make  amends  for  that  d^  oentuiy,  their  age  being  aaoertained  with  con- 
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Biderable  certainty  hj  the  paleographers.    To  rather  than  with  the  Greek;  the  co'^iOiT 

the  4th  century  belongs  1 :  the  Vatican  MS.  (B),  in  the  university  library  at  Utreclit,  c :; . 

containing,  with  the  Old  Testament  text,  the  4  Gospels  with    many  omission ;  th^ 

whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apoca-  Cypri us,  brought  from  Cyprus  to  P:::-. 

lypse,  Uie  epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Phile-  comprises  the  nnmudlated  OospiU;  ti: 

mon,  and  the  last  4  chapters  and  a  half  of  He-  Augiensis,  bought  in  Switzerland  by  1: 

brews.    To   the  5th   century   belong  4:   the  Bentley,  and  presented  bj  Thomas  I) 

Alexandrine  (A)j  presented  by  the  patriarch  of  Trinity    college,    Cambridge,  contui:. 

Constantinople,  m  1628,  to  Charles  I.,  and  pre-  epistles  nearly  entire  in  Greek  and  cli ' 

served  in  the  British  museum ;  it  is  somewhat  Latin,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  i*. 

mutilated  by  the  omission  of  nearly  all  Mat-  a  MS.  of  Paul's  epistles  in  Greek  an  i  L. 

thew,  and  portions  of  John,  and  2  Corinthians ;  codex  of  Acts  at  Modena,  7  chapter?  v 

the  codex  Ephraim  (C),  known  also  as  the  Pari-  a  MS.  of  the  catholic  epistles  and  th  t^ 

sian  palimpsest,  almost  unintelligible ;  28  leaves  at  Moscow ;    a  MS.   containing  the  \ 

of  an  Armenian  palimpsest;  and  some  fragments  catholic  epistles,  and  Paul's,  slightly  uv 

of  the  Gospel  of  John,  now  in  the  college  of  tho  in  a  library  of  the  Carthusian  monk^  a 

Propaganda  at  Rome.    To  the  6th  century  be-  From  the  10th  century  we  have  5:  a 

long  9:  the  codex  Bez»  (D),  containing  the  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  the  VaticiQ!* 

Gospels  and  Acts  almost  entire  in  Greek  and  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark's,  at 

Latin;  2  palimpsest  fragments  of  the  4  Gos-  with  the  text  of  4  Gospels  conipleie: 

pels;  3  fragments  of  an  ornamented  parchment,  of  the  G^wpels  in  the  British  mii>eii'ii. 

part  of  which  is  at  Vienna,  part  in  London,  and  from  the  East,  defective ;  anotlit-r  in ' 

part  in  the  Vatican;  a  palimpsest  in  Trinity  library  at  Hamburg;  a  copy  of  the  [ 

College,  Dublin;  a  codex  of  Paul's  epistles  in  codex  (Beza's),  now  in  St.  Peterslnr.'  ■ 

Greek  and  Latin,  the  Latin  representing  the  and  Latin,  of  small  value.    Of  all  tl-  ^ 

oldest  form  of  the  translation  undertaken  in  the  only  8  embrace  the  whole  New  1^ 

2d  century,  formerly  in  possession  of  Beza,  now  and  neither  of  these  without  coti«> 'V 

in  the  royal  library  at  Paris ;  a  MS.  of  the  Acts,  ficienoies.     Of  the  rest^  27  contain  i 

the  gift  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  alone,  9  have  small  fragments  of  tint 

the   Bodleian   library,  containing   the  Greek  large  fragments,  and  only  8  enihrsc 

and  Latin  text  of  the  book  almost  in  perfection ;  wholly  or  nearly  perfect.    Tlie  !>•  ^ 

the  Coislin  codex  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  exists  in  full  in  but  8  codices.    11" 

14  leaves  from  a  MS.   brought  from  Mount  epistles  are  found  in  5.    The  epi-'l  - 

Athos,  containing  fragments  of  5  epistles  of  are  comprised  more  or  less  corni»lti 

Paul ;  and  a  palimpsest  comprising  portions  of  of  which  give  thera  almost  entire— > 

the  Gospel  of  Luke,  brought  from   a  Coptic  not  allow  us  to  dwell  upon  the  laN'-^ 

cloister  to  the  British  museum.    From  the  7th  tion  scholars  of  the  earlier  centurii-'. ' 

century,  we  have  but  2 :  one  of  them  contain-  lish  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 


SIC,  4  leaves  with  fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  and  Theodoret,  among 

Matthew.    From  the  8th  century,  7  MSS.  have  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  &^j  ' 

come  down  to  us:  2  leaves  with  a  portion  of  among  the  Latins ;  ofBede,  who  woim- 

Luke ;   a  palimpsest  whose  14  leaves  contain  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;   of  Alcuin,  v ! ;' ' 

part  of  Mark ;  fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  John  vored  to  purify  the  Latin  text;  of  T- 

in  the  Barberini  library  at  Rome;  a  MS.  with  the  9th  century;  Suidas  in  the  10th;  ^ 

Luke  and  John  complete,  and  scholia,  partly  phylact,  Acumenius,  and  others,  in  h;^ 

critical,  upon  the  margin,  brought  by  Tischon-  ages.    The  fruit  of  their  labors  wji.*'  i ' 
dorf  from  the  East;  the 
text  of  the  4  Gospels  near 
the  Gospels  almost  perfect 

at  Paris,  the  text  resembling  closely  that  of  the  New  f  estament.    The  6th  volnme  oi :' , 

Vatican  MS.;  and  a  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  plutensian  Polyglot  contained  tlie^-^ ' 

the  Basilean  codex,  now  in  the  Vatican.    The  Latin  of  the    Christian  Scriptures  J' ^ 

9th  century  gives  us  18  MSS. :  a  complete  one  MSS.  of  no  very  eminent  worth,  so  U\r  ' 

of  the  4  Gospels  presented  by  the  Abb6  des  be  judged.    The  volume  was  printcJ 

Camps  to  Louis  AlV.;  8  leaves  with  some  the  whole   set   in   1514,  but  ^^'^^/j 

verses    of  the   Gospel   of  John  from  Mount  until  the  rest  were  finished  in  15-^  , 

Athos;  a  MS.  in  the  university  library  at  Munich,  this,  in    1516,  Erasmus  had  issnt^ 


with  numerous  fragments  of  the  Gospels  and  a    Greek   and  Latin    edition  of  ^. 


^ tho  N"^ 

patristic  commentary:  a  MS.  of  Gospels  as  far  tament  at  Basel,   constructing  ti"  ^'^ 

as  John  vii.   89  at  Moscow ;  a  fragment   of  6  MSS.  there,  one   of  which   eont|i  • 

Gospels,  with  Luke  entire,  and  portions  of  the  Apocalypse.     A  second   edition,  en '^' 

rest;  aliS.  of  Gospels  with  Latm  versions  in-  some  hundred  passages,  appeared  m  j 

tarlined,  which  oorresponda  with  the  Volgate  third  in  1522,  in  which  he  for  the  i^^^^ 
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•ertod  the  text  1  John  T,  7,  from  the  oodexMont-  Qriesbeob  laiddown  a  eevies  of  rales  for  the 
fort.  A  fourth  ediUoQ  (1627)  was  altered  ihrther,  teooveiy  of  the  genuine  text,  and  upon  these, 
I     eapeeiaUj  in  the  Apooalypae,  aooording  to  the  with  yast  research  and  critical  ability,  built  bia 
Comphtenstan,  andin  1685  was  repeated  with*  famous  editions,  the  first  of  which,  containing 
out  mndi  change.    Theee  two  arrangements  of  the  first  ^  Gkwpels,  waa  published  in  1774 ;  th& 
the  text  weremquentlj  reproduced.    That  of  second,  the  great  edition,  in  1796  and  1806» 
EraanoB,  in  particular,  was  reprinted  6  times  The  bads  of  Griesbach's  text  was  the  Elzevir 
in  different  cities.    Famous  at  this  time  were  textut  recepttu,  which,  however,  he  altered 
the  editions  of  Robert  Stephens,  alearned  printer  much,  at  the  same  time  placing  yarious  readings 
of  Paris.    One  of  these,  printed  at  Geneva,  at  the  foot  of  the  page.    Griesbach^s  system- 
1551,  presented  for  the  first  time  the  Greex  was  vehemently  opposed  by  0.  F.  Matthdi,. 
text  divided   into  yersea.     Theodore  Beza's  who  examined  more  than  100  MSS.  at  Mos- 
nnmerous  editions,  great  and  small,  1665  and  cow,  representing  mainly  the  so-called   By- 
onward,  sprung  fh>m  Stephens's,  and  after  Beca's  zantine  text,  and  published  his  results  in  an 
again  were  made  those  of  the  Leyden  book-  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  12.  volumes^ 
seliera.  the  Elzevirs,  of  which  the  first  2  ap-  1782-*88.    llichhorn,  on  the  other  hand,,  sua- 
peiffed  in  1624  ana  1688,  and  save  what  has  tained  Griesbach  in  his  main  positions..    Eich- 
since  been  called  *'the  received  text'*    The  horn's  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  Gospels, 
Elzevir  text,  borrowed  firom  Stephens'  third  edi-  by  addiUona  to  one  original  document,  which 
tion  of  1560,  whidi  in  turn  rested  upon  the  each  of  the  evangelists  is  supposed  to  have 
fifth  edition  of  Erasmus,  had  been  in  authority  used  and  worked  over,  no  longer  holds  a  place 
-     100  years,  when  8  coitions   appeared,    dia-  in  the  regard  of  the  best  scholars.   In  1880-^36, 
tinguished  by  a  more  thorough   coUation  of  Aug.  Scholz,  who  had  travelled  much  and  ex* 
M^  and  vernona,  and  by  learned  dissertations,  amined  many  MSS.,  published  an  edition  of  the 
historical  and  oriticaL    The  first  of  these  was  New  Testament  upon  the  basis  of  the  Byzan- 
Brian  Walton's,  contamed  in  tlie  5th  volume  of  tine  text    This  work  has  been  very  highly  es- 
his  Polyglot  Bible,  1667.   It  presented  the  New  teemed.    To  describe  the  critical  labors  of  Karl 
Testament  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriao,  Arabic,  and  Lachmann,  whose  stereotyped  edition  of  the 
Ethiopic ;  a  6th  volume  contained  the  learned  bare  text  was  followed  in  1842  and  1850  by  his 
apparatus.    The  2d  was  that  of  John  Fell,  great  Greek  and  Latin  edition,  with  its  array 
published  at  Oxford,  1675.    The  8d  and  most  of  authorities,  would  carry  us  too  far.    Some 
iamous  was  that  of  John  Mill,  printed  at  Ox-  have  looked  upon  his  work  as  marking  an  era 
ford,  1707.    An  improved  edition  was  issued  in  textual  criticism,  and  finally  establbhinff  the 
at  Amsterdam,  1710,  by  Ludwig'  KOster.    But  genuine  reading  of  the  Now  Testament ;  others, 
much  more  thorough  and  rich  than  any  of  agiun,  have  criticized  it   severely,  and  pro- 
these  was  the  edition  of  J.  J.  Wetstein,  which  nounoed  it  of  little  value.     Between  these 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  2  vols,  folio,  judgments  it  is  not  our  duty  to  decide.    At 
1751-^2.     The  dissertations  had  been  issued  present,  the  most  conspicuous  name  in  this  de- 
anonymously  21  years  before.     This  critical  partment  of  scholarship  is  that  of  Dr.  Tisch- 
apparatus,  derived  from  old  MSS.  and  versions,  endori^  of  Leipsic.    He  published  an  edition 
from  the  lathers,  from  former  editions  and  the  in  1840.    In  1842,  this  was  followed  by  another 
notes  of  soholan,  ancient  and  modem,  long  at  Paris.    But,  meanwhile,  the  author's  views 
remained   a  treasury   for  biblical    students,  had  been  maturing ;  he  had  conceived  a  plan 
Contemporaneously  with  Wetstein,  Job.  Alb.  of  reforming  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
Bengel,  a  Swabian  theologian,  attempted  to  ment  text;  under  the  patronage  of  the  king 
simplify  tiie  text  by  a  new  arrangement  of  MSS.  of  Prussia,  he  travelled  over  Europe  and  in  the 
and  a  separation  of  them  into  2  families,  the  East,  making  researches,  the  results  of  which 
Asiatic  and  the  African.    His  chief  edition  ap-  ap^iGured  in  a  second  critical  edition  of  the 
peared  in  1784.    Sender  followed  in  the  track  N^  Testament,  in  1849.    In  1860  he  put  forth 
of  Bengel,  and  both  prepared  the  way  for  Job.  an  edition  of  the  text  alone,  and  again,  in  1854, 
Joe  Griesbach.    This  ingenious  and 'erudite  a  revised  edition,  with  an  attempted  restoration 
aoljolar  divided  the  authorities  for  settling  the  of  the  Vulgate. — ^The  ancient  translations  of 
text  of  the  Gospels  into  8  principal  classes,  ihe  Old  Testament  have  been  of  great  yalae  in 
the  western,  the  eastern,  and  the  Byzantine;  preserving  and  interpreting  tbe^  genuine  He- 
each  representing,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  orew  texC  for  they  were  made  in  some  cases 
a  standard  text  of  its  own.    The  first  of  these  from  MSS.  that  dated  back  far  beyond  the 
*^  rcconsiona  ^  he  supposed  to  be  the  oldestL  Masoretio  period,  and  were  executed  with  a 
dAtio^  back  in  its  origin  to  the  time  in  the  2d  very  literal  exactness.    Of  these,  the  oldest  and 
century  when  the  2  collections,  the  '^  Gospel*  most  celebrated  is  the  Greek  version  called  the 
aud  tlie  *^  Apostle,'*  were  dii^ct    The  eastern  Septuagint,  from  the  70  members  composing 
i;roup,  he  supposed,  sorung  fix>m  the  union  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  70 
these  2  coUections,  ana  was  very  ancient   The  fabled  translators,  who,  as  the  Jewbh  legend 
31 S8.  which  composed  the  Byzantine   group  went,  being  shut  up  in  separate  cells,  execute 
arose  in  the  4th  century,  from  the  mining  of  70  distinct  verdoniB,  which  corresponded  with 
tho   eastern  and  western  standimis,    Having  each  other  word  for  word.    It  was  cominewtfd 
thus   systematically  classified  his  authoritieB|  by  Jews  of  Alexandria  as  early  as  2blf  B.  0«, 
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and  was  finished  in  the  eonrse  of  yean  by  dif-  emend ation."  The  council  of  Trent,  whiib  -^ 

ferent  hands,  as  is  evident  from  the  language  in  1545,  apparently  with  a  view  of  pro\t.: 

in  the  several  portions,  and  from  the  style  the  confiision  that  resulted  from  pronv.^ 

which  characterizes  the  separate  books.    The  labors  upon  the  Vulgate,  took  it  under  t'. 

Pentateuch  is  pronounced  by  scholars  the  best  culiar  patronage  of  the  church,  and  tic  r 

portion  of  the  work ;  other  portions  are  une-  (1546)  that  the  edition  "should bo printolr.^ 

•qual ;  here  and  there  it  is  said  to  betray  an  im-  eurately  as  possible.*'    As  it  had  become : 

'perfect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  sary  to  prepare  an  authentic  edition  <•: 

The  Greek  Jews,  in  the  declining  state  of  the  authorized  version,  two  popes,  Pius  IV. 

Hebrew  tongue,  made  great  use  of  the  Septua-  V.,  addressed  themselves  to  this  t4isk ;  1  :• 

gint,  and  even  the  Jews  of  Palestine  held  it  in  men  were  assembled,  a  printing  press  wa.^  > 

high  esteem  until  the  Christians  in  the  2d  cen-  ed  in  the  Vatican,  a  pontiff  looktKl  ov.: 

tury  quoted  it  against  them.    From  that  time  printed  sheets,  and  the  work  was  pvJ!  - 

its  reputation  diminished.    In  Jerome's  day  1690 ;  but  it  proved  to  be  so  imperk  " 

there  were  8  differing,  yet  authorized  editions  Gregory  XIV.  called  another  assembly  of 

of  the  Septuagint  in  use :  1  in  Palestine.  1  at  ars  to  make  another  revision.    This  t.r 

Alexandria,  and  1  in  Constantinople.     Hence  duty  was  more  thoroughly  dischargid,  i: 

the  comijitions  that  mar  the  MSS.  in  our  pos-  Biblia  Sacra  Vul^,  Ed,  Tett  V.  For^t 

session.      The  Septuagint  was  the  parent  of  jvssu  recog.^  &c.,  the  basis  of  every  su^- 

many  translations  in  Latin,  Syriao,  Ethiopio,  edition,  was  issued  in  1693.    The  faM  - 

Egyptian,  Armenian, Greorgian,  Blavonio,  Arabic,  larmin,  one  of  the  translators,  wrote  the ;  - 

Many  oriental  versions  were  made   from  the  Translations  of  the  New  Testament  vir^ 

Hebrew,  of  uncertain  date ;  among  them  the  very  early  into  all  the  tongues  then  ?;  . 

Targuins,  or  "admirable  versions,"  in  Chaldee,  Christians,  but  these  are  more  interv-.. 

the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Syriac  translation  the  biblical  scholar  tlian  to  the  gemraJ  ^ 

called  the  Peshito,  or  "  true,"  "  simple,"  one  of  A  few  words  upon  some  of  the  more : 

the  oldest  translations  of  the  Bible,  several  in  versions  will  however  be  in  place  Ik::.- 

Arabic,  and  one  in  Persian.    There  were  also  tions  of  tlie  Bible  were  translated  int-^ 

other  Greek  versions,  of  which  the  most  oele-  by  Aldhelm,  Egbert,  Bede,  and  oiher>, ' ' 

brated  was  that  of  Aquila,  made  about  A.  D.  140,  the  8th  and  10th  centuries.    The  fir^:  i 

and  valuable  on  account  of  its  anxious  liter-  version  known  to  be  extant,  is  suppo^ii' 

alness.    Fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in  Ori-  been  made  in  1290.     Wycliffe's  litor;. 

gen's  Hexapla,     But  after  the  LXX.  the  most  lation  of  the  J3ible  from  the  Vclj^ato 

famous  version  from  the  Hebrew  was  tlie  Latin  popular  English  speech  was  finishe  1  i" 

version  of  Jerome,  tlie  ba«*is  of  the  present  and    multiplied    by    copying.     Tln^  ' 

Vulgate.     Jerome  had  previously  undertaken  has  recently  been  printed  in  Endinil 

a  revision  of  the  old  Latin  translation  from  first  volume  produced  by  Gutteuborc? 

the  LXX.  called  the  Itala,  but  the  text  of  this  1460-'55,  was  the  Latin  Bible,  and  it; 

ancient  version  Wiia  so  much  mutilated,  and  prodigious  eftbrt  for  the  times.  Hanily 

the  text  of  the  LXX.  itself  was  so  corrupt,  press  completed  it,  when  versions  bopnt 

that  he  was  led  back,  or  perhaps  driven  back,  ply.   In  1623,  William  Tyndale,"fiudiiiL' ; 


rersion,  wrnch  Jie  comp 

The  work,  though  hastily,  was,  on  the  whole,  Greek.     Coverdale,  his  fellow-laborer,  u 

well  done.    Tlie  translator  made  use  of  the  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  • 

Greek    versions    that    were    before    him,   as  and  tliis  was  followed  by  several  eJ;: 

well  as  of  the  Arabic  and  the  Syriac,  always,  "Matthew's  Bible,"  called  also  tbo  "^ 

however,  comparing  them  with  the  Hebrew.  Bible,  or  "Cranmer's,"  according  to  it"^^; 

The  translation,  having  to  contend  with  a  su-  This  was  the  authorized  version  undo: t- 

pcrstitious  reverence  for  tlie  LXX.,  met  with  VI.  Tlid  "  Genevan  Bible  "  was  a  nevr  a- ■ 

a  doubtful  reception,  and  made  its  way  slowly  ful  revision  of  Coverdale's.  with  anriv " 

into    favor,   but    in    the    course    of    200    or  and  not  being  perfectly  satisfactory  to  1 

800  years,  it  was  highly  regarded  at  Rome,  Parker,  he  undertook  another  voisiou 

and    in    other    places; — not    so    highly   that  help  of  eminent  scholars,  which  wj^  <^i''|y 

it  escaped  corniption  from  careless  copyists,  "Bishop's  Bible,"  published  in  15<)-^,  ^'' 

indiscreet  revisers,  ambitious  critics,  and  reck-  face  and  notes.   Its  basis  was  the  **  Oreut . 

less  theologians.     The  old  Vulgate  {t\\Q  Itula)  and  the  "Genevan."    A  little  later  a; 

and  the  new  injured  each  other.    Alcuin,  early  tlie  Douay  Bible,  the  New  Testament  Ji; 

in  the  9th  century,  bidden,  and,  as  some  think,  at  Rheims,  the  Old  Testament  in  10 '"" 

aided  by  Charleinagne,  revised  and  corrected  Douay,  upon  the  basis  of  the  authon^^- 

Jerome's  version  by  the  Hebrew  and   Greek  gate.     Our  present  English  version  ^^  '^ 

originals.     Lanfranc,  archbiriliop  of  Canterbury  by  direction  of  James  I.,  who,  on  niot;.-- 

in  the  11th  century,  revised  it  again,  and  "all  the  Reynolds,  of  Oxford,  in  the  conferenw  .it  | 

church  throughout  the  western  world  rejoiced  ton  Court,  commissioned  64  divines  to  '- 

that  it  was  illuminated  by  the  light  of  this  take  the  labor.    Seven  of  the  64  died 
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the  imk  was  commenMd,  bat,  in  1606,  the  alaoMed.  Oharles  then  went  to  London  (1802), 

books  were  distribnted  among  the  remainder  in  where  he  was  introdaoed  to  the  ezecatiye  com- 

6  portions,  and  the  translation  was  diligently  nuittoe  of  the  tract  society,  related  to  them  the 

pressed.    The  ^  Bidiop*s  Bible  "  was  the  bads,  destitntion  of  Wales,  his  desire  for  a  new  edition 

fidthAilly  compared  with  the  orifl^nal,  and  oor«  of  the  Welsh  Soriptores,  and  proposed  to  orga- 

reeted  where  it  was  d^eotiye.  l£e  whole,  with  niseasode^fortnepmpose.    Oneofthecom- 

<^apter8  and  headings,  msrginal  glosses,  and  mittee,  the  Kev.  Joseph  Hnghes,  a  Baptist  min- 

parallels,  was  completed  and  sent  from  the  press  ister,  much  affected  at  Charles's  acconnt,  replied, 

of  B6bert  Barker,  in  I611.--In  Germany,  Mar-  "  Certainly :  and  if  for  Wales,  why  not  for  the 

tin  LatherspentlOlaborionsyears, from  1522 to  world!*'    On  this  idea  the  committee  acted. 

15SS,  in  ezecnting  that  wonderM  translation  Hnghes  sent  ont  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  take  the 

whidi  has  done  so  mndi  for  the  Bible  and  for  project  into  consideration,  and  Btei&opj^  a  Ger- 

the  language  into  which  it  was  rendered.  Sev-  man  preacher,  offered  to  gather  information  con- 

end  portions  of  the  Scriptores  he  had  translated  ceming  the  foreign  destitntion  of  the  Scriptures, 

into  German  before,  for  the  nse  of  tJbe  people,  while  others  were  to  collect  similar  data  at 

viz^  the  penitential  and  other  FSalm^  the  Lord's  home,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  before  the 

prayer,  tne  Ten  Commandments,  and  other  pa»-  meeting.    The  meeting  met  pursuant  to  call,  in 

sages,  which  were  often  printed.    It  was  not  London  tayem,  March  7, 180i,  about  800  per* 

till  toward  the  close  of  1621  that  he  conceived  sons  of  til  denominations,  eyen  Quakers,  who 

the  plan  of  translating  the  whole ;  but  haying  till  that  time  had  never  acted  but  in  one  instance 

commenced,  the  work  nroceeded  rapidly.    The  witb  other  Christian  sects.   Steinkopf  made  his 

New  Testament  was  mished  first;  in  a  year  roport.    It  disclosed  an  unexpected  state  of 

came  the  Pentateuch ;  another  year  completed  affiura^  and  many  influential  persons  present 

the  historical  books  and  the  Quiographa;  two  were  so  affected  by  it,  that  they  immediately 

years  more  brought  Jonah  and  JBbibakkuk,  and  lent  their  cooperation  to  the  work.  The  society 

the  prophets  were  finished  in  1((82.    It  was  all  commenced  operations  with  a  subscribed  fund 

Luther's  work.    As  the  foondation  he  used  the  of  £700,  appointed  a  prendent,  vice-president, 

Brescia  edition  of  1494  (his  copy  is  still  pre-  secretary,  ti^easurer,  and  an  executive  committee 

served  at  Berlin^  and  with  this  the  LXX.,  the  of  15  church  of  £n^and  laymen,  16  dissenting, 

yolgate,  and  other  Latin  versions,  while  for  the  and  6  foreigners.    The  members  were  to  pay  a 

Novr  Testament  he  took  the  text  of  Erasmus,  guinea  annually,  and  have  a  discount  on  Bibles. 

1619.    Many  versions  have  been  made  since  The  first  object  was  to  supply  Wales.    The  so- 

Luther's,  in  Germany,  but  for  vigor,  nmplicity,  oiety,  therraore,  at  once  pubUshed  an  edition  of 

and  beauty,  his  has  not  been  sorpassed,  not  even  20,000  Bibles  and  6,000  Testaments.    So  great 

by  the  noble  oneof  Angusti  ana  De  Wette.  was  the  interest  of  the  Welsh  population  in  the 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES,  societies  and  associa-  matter,  that  they  drew  the  first  load  by  hand 

lions  having  for  their  object  tiie  circulation  of  through  the  dty,  with  great  rejoicing.    The 

the  Bible  in  the  vemacular  of  the  people,  or  socie^  soon  had  auxiliaries,  both  at  home  and 

a  language  which  they  understand.    So  early  on  the  continent.    The  greater  part  of  these, 

as  1698,  a  sodetv  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  however,  were  formed  after  1812,  in  which 

knowledge  had  been  orguiized  in  Great  Britain,  year  the  foreign  secretaiy  of  the  home  society 

out  of  which  several  similar  organizations  had  vinted  the  continent,  and  travelled  throngn 

sprung,  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  kinffdom,  pre-  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.    Nearly 

vious  to  1792.  All  these  societies  embraced  the  80  such  associations,  with  numerous  branches, 

circuUtion  of  the  Scriptures,  as  one  of  their  existed  in  different  parts  of  the  continent  pre* 

objects.    But  it  is  believed  that  no  society  had  vious  to  1816,  or  the  era  of  the  American 

been  organized  for  the  exdodve  purpose  of  Bible  society.     Many  of  these  embraced  both 

cireulsttng  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment^  Protestants  uid  Catholics,  and  several  were 

Erevious  to  the  era  of  the'' British  and  Foreign  instituted   by   Catholics    themselves,    though 

;ibleSociety''(1804).    But  the  woi^  which  the  the  authorities  of  the  church  did  not  always 

^'Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowl«  look  with  either  favor  or.  forbearance  on  the 

edge"  had  been  doin^,  and  perhaps  more  es*  movement    A  society   formed   in   Ratisbon 

pecially  that  which  it  refused  to  do,  when  (1806),  for  translating  into  German  and  circu* 

solicited,  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  era  in  lating  the  Bible,  was  abolished  by  a  papal  bull 

Bible  distribution.    The  society  for  the  pro-  (18lf).    Another  formed  in  Presbnrg,  for  the 

motion  of  Christian  know^pdge  had  publidied  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Hungarian,  was 

an  edition  of  Welsh  Bibles.^  The  supply  was  similarly  dealt  with.    In  many  countries,  the 

ezhaosted,  and  the  destitntion  great    A  mis-  royal  favor  and  cooperation  were  extended  to 

isionary  named  Thomas  Charles,  who  had  labor-  the  enterprise  of  the  societies,  as  in  Norway  and 

led  for  20  years  in  the  gospel,  travelling  through  Russia,  though  the  society  in  Russia  was  abol- 

Wales,  preaching  and  organizing  Sunday  schools,  ished  by  royiu  ukase,  in  1826,  and  the  same  year 

urged  the  matter  of  a  new  supply  on  the  society,  a  Rusrian  Protestant  Bible  society  was  formed. 

After  many  deUiys,  the  society  issued  an  edition  Now  (1868)  there  exist  72  Bible  societies  with 

of  10,000  in  1796.    This  exhausted,  Charles  numerous  auxiliaries,  agencies,  and  branches^ 

called  for  more.   The  call  waa  disregarded,  and  and  these  societies  are  distribnted  in  almost 

lie  attempted  an  edition  by  subscription.    This  all  parts  of  the  inhabited  globo.--In  1816,  the 
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^'American  Bible  Society*'  was  formed.    Its  first  society  has  aided  for^gn  miaaiooarx  socbtk-  '- 

object  WAS  to  supply  the  destitution  of  tbo  Bible  all  parts  of  the  world,  wi^  its  own  i^^1ic^  x 

in  tlio  United  States,  and  then,  according  to  its  also  with  funds  to  enable  them  to  traib^utv^. 

ability,  extend  its  influence  to  other  countries,  print  on  missionary  ground.— The  '*  Au;::^ 

whether  Christifin,   Mohammedan,   or  pagan,  and  Foreign  Bible  Society'*  was  estAllivcl : 

Previous  to  the  American  Bible  society,  the  1837,  and  incorporated  by  the  legialitur^  .: 

Bible  society  of  Philadelphia  had  been  formed  New  York,  April  12,  1848.    It  was  lorn..: 

(1808),  and  also  one  in  Connecticut,  and  one  in  a  secession  of  the  Baptists  from  the  Am-r  . 

Massachusetts  (180U),  also  one  in  Halifax  (1813),  Bible  society.    The  design  of  the  latter  s  -.; 

and  one   in  Antigua  (1814).    The  American  was  stated  at  its  organisation  to  be  tbt  d  > -• 

Bible  society  was  formed  in  New  York,  and  its  ination  of  the  Scriptnres  inthereceivefivc  •  i 

receipts  for  the  first  year  were  $37,779  85,  and  where  they  exist,  and  in  the  most  falilal  ::^ 

its  circulation  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  6,410  lations,  where  they  may  be  required.  lu  ..;/ 

Tolumes.     Ai\er  an  existence  of  42  years,  its  clause  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  ma  .: 

receipts  for  the  year  ending  April,  1858,  were  to  decide  what  versions   should  be  u: 

$386,y60,  and  its  issues  reached  712,114  vol-  worthy  of  patronage,  and  in  the  excrcin  : - 

nmes.    In  1853-%   the  issues  were  815,399  discretion  they  refused  aid  to  the  existiii:  *: 

volumes.  The  total  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  galee  and  Burmese  versions,  because  the «  ■ 

by  the  society  up  to  the  present  year  (1858),  word  /SoimCw  was  translated  in  tho^Vv: 

has  been  12,804,083  volumes  of  the  Bible,  or  by  a  word  corresponding  to  the  Engl  is  j  - 

parts  of  the  Bible,  in  all  cases  without  note  or  merse."    During  the  year  1856-'67  the  A:  • 

comment.   In  1852,  the  society  commenced  the  can  and  foreign  Bible  society  put  into  cir. . 

construction  of  a  new  building  to  accommodate  93,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  beside  t* 

its  enlarged  operations.    The  corner-stone  was  ing  92  Bible  readers,  or  persons  who  vi> 

laid  on  May  11,  and  in  a  few  days  less  than  one  lies  for  the  purpose  of  reading  to  iL 

year  the  new  premises  were  ready  for  occupancy  Bible,  for  religious  conversation  and  p" 

at  a  cost  of  $:i03,000.     The  immense  stnicture  who  were  distributed  through  this  c 

occupies  an  entire  square,  bounded  by  Third  Canada,  Mexico,  Germany,  Denmarli,  v  - 

and  Fourth  avenues,  and  Eighth  and  Ninth  China,  and  Greece.     The  whole  ainov.r:    " 

streets,  and  covers  nearly  f  of  an  acre  of  sur-  ceipts  for  the  same  year  was  $56,649  4i'- 

face,  is  6  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  with  free-  American  Bible  Union"  was  organized ;'  • '' 

stone  cojjiugs,  and  commands  attention  by  its  York,  June  10,  1850.     Its  object  is ''t-;' 

magnitude,   proportions,  and  finish.    In   1853  and  circulate  the  most  fiwthful  versif-- 

the  constitution  of  the  society  was  amended,  sacred  Scriptures,  in  all  languages  tL:  - 

In  1847  tlie  munagcrs  of  the  American  Bible  tlie  world."      Its  founders  seceded  t: 

society  found  that  their  Bibles,  and  those  of  American  and  foreign  Bible  society  X-  • 

England,  had  many  small  discrepancies  which  1850,  when  that  body  decided  that  it  ^^  i; 

embiirra*<sed  the  proof-readers.    They  therefore  province  or  duty  to  revise  the  Enc  >' 

entered  on  a  thorough  collation  of  the  English  nor  to  procure  a  revision  of  it  from  oilc  ^  • 

Scri])tnres,  under  direction  of  their  committee  that  in  its  future  issues  it  would  only^- 

on  vei-sions.     That  committee  made  a  report  tlie  existing  commonly  received  ver.-i":    - 

of  their  doings  in  1851.     Their  collator  found  membership   is  ^composed  of  volume-; 

but  little  short  of  24,000  minor  discrepancies  in  tributors,  $30  constituting  a  meml-er,  ^ 

the  text,  but  no  one  of  which  affected  the  sense,  director  for  life.    Its  contributors  for  i  • : 

The  committee,  in  addition  to  the  collation  of  ship  in   1858  are  about  16^00  perM'!'. 

the  text,  which  was  thoroughly  done,  decided  in    every  portion    of  the  United  b-i:  * 

also  to  prepare  a  new  series  of  chapter-head-  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  and,  indeed,  -, 

ings.     This,  in  1857,  caused   great  complaint  ever  tlie  English  language  is  spokcu- 


on  the  part  of  many  local  societies  and  mem-    field  of  its  operations  is  the  world.    ^^ 
hers,  so  that  in  January,  1868,  the  board  felt  it    aided  extensively  in  the  preparation  i- 


sells  and  distributes  its  books  in  this  country  pie  ted  a  revision  of  the  Spanish  New  IV^ 

chiefly  through  its  auxiliary  societies,  of  which  which  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any  oihtr  y 

it  has  in  the  states  and  territories  nearly  8,000.  in  that  language.      A  revision  of  tho  j 

Twice  in  the  course  of  its  existence  have  the  en-  New  Testament  has' been  published  tm  •* 

ergics  of  the  society  been  directed  by  special  ao-  circulated.     But  the  primary  aim  oi  U'\ 

tion  to  the  work  of  supplying  the  destitute  in  our  is  to  prepare  a  thorough  and  faithful  rt  >  |  • 

own  country  with  the  Bible,  in  1829  and  1856.  the  common  English  version.  Toaccoui    ' 

In  addition  to  the  intention  of  the  society  to  it  has  employed  the  aid  of  scholars  oti»;'' 

supply  every  family  with  tlie  Bible,  where  it  gelical  denominations.    Though  iDai'') 

finds  a  willingness  to  receive  it,  its  funds  are  posed  of  Baptists,  it  professes  to  ad^^ 

also  expended  in  the  work  of  translating  and  reference  to  denominational  differe'iee^. 

circulating  the  Scriptures  in  foreign  lands.    In  principle  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  ti  *•  ^ 

pursuance  of  this  work^  the  American  Bible  is:  Express  in  language  most  readil/^iid^- 
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by  thepeopk'^tiieeztetinflaiiiiigof  the  inspired  among  Protestants.  At  fint^  the  London 
ori^naL'*  No  Tiews  of  expediency  are  allowed  society  had  connived  at  this  difference  of 
to  withstand  the  inyariabie  operation  of  this  sentiment,  or  at  least  had  not  allowed  itself 
role.  The  prelim^iary  revisbn  of  the  entire  to  interfere  with  its  free  exercise.  Thus 
Hew  Testament  is  in  the  coarse  of  publication,  the  German  anxiliaiy  societies  had  from  the 
beinff  sent  forUi  for  criticism  among  all  clasBCS  outset  pnrohased  for  drcnlation  the  Gan- 
of  s^olaiS)  who  are  willing  to  examine  it,  and  stein  Bible,  in  which  the  apocryphal  books 
snggest  any  improvement  No  expense  has  were  intermingled  with  the  canonical  (Protes- 
been  qMred  in  nrocnring  books  or  sopplying  tant).  A  feeling  began  to  be  manifest  on  this 
every  possible  aia  for  the  greatest  perfection  <n  aubjeot  perh^iM,  first,  and  certainly  with  great- 
thework.  This  preliminary  reviuon  is  saljected  est  violence,  in  Scotland.  The  parent  society 
to  careAil  examination  and  correction,  by  a  decided,  thtfefoie,  to  request  its  auxiliaries  to 
learned  committee  composed  of  eminent  biblical  leave  oat  the  Apocrypha  (1811).  This  reqaest 
critics.  The  society  publishes  a  quarterly  joor-  produced  some  feeling,  and  it  was  rescinded 
nal,  giving  detailsof  its  progress,  and  a  monthly  (1813).  The  apocryphal  war  was  thus  fairly 
with  the  revised  Scripturas,  as  they  may  be  resdy  commenced;  for  the  passing  and  subsequent 
for  public  examination.  Since  its  origin  it  has  rescinding  ci  the  resolution  of  1811  brought  the 
issued  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  287,800  copies,  parties  into  position.  The  inspiration  of  the 
48,109,600  pages;  of  quarterlies,  tracts,  J^  apocryphal  books  was  discussed,  and  the  cus- 
880,801  copies,  11,689,204  pages.  Total  copies,  tom  of  the  Protestant  church  cited,  which  had 
668,601;  total  pages,  69,748,804.  The  receipts  transbted  the  Apocrypha,  and  even  in  the 
have  now  reached  the  sum  of  $46,000  per  annum,  establishment  appointed  it'*  to  be  read  in  the 
and  are  steadily  increasing.  The  library  collected  churches."  Wiule  the  general  sentiment  was 
for  its  translators*  use  numbers  more  than  4,000  in  favor  of  the  non-inspiration  of  the  apocry- 
Tolnmes,  and  comprises  some  of  the  rarest  works  phal  books,  one  party  insisted  on  the  propriety 
on  biblical  criticism  which  can  be  found  in  of  their  circulation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
the  world. — ^The  **  Bible  Revision  Association**  catalogue  of  the  canon  was  not  inspired,  and 
was  organised  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  9,  that  even  the  Protestant  canon  itself  was  not 
1853.  Its  location  is  in  Louisville,  £y.  It  an  article  of  £uth,  but  mi^t  contain  uninspired 
has  a  board  of  80  managers  and  executive  offi-  books.  On  the  other  lumd,  the  anti-i^;>ocry- 
eersL  It  occupies  the  southern  and  south*  phal  party  rigidly  defined  the  difierence  bo- 
westem  of  the  United  States.  It  has  a  member-  tween  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books, 
ship  of  about  3,000  persons,  and  is  rapidly  ex-  designating  the  apocryphal  as  **  fiir  below  the 
tending  its  operations,  in  ooigunction  with  the  level  of  many  human  writings,  full  of  false- 
American  Bible  union,  with  which  it  co6per-  hoods,  errors,  superstitions,  and  contradictions, 
au»  in  the  objects  of  its  organization.— When  Uie  .and  the  more  dangerous  for  assuming  to  be  a 
British  and  foreign  Bible  society  was  formed.  Divine  revelation."  The  Scotch  party  was  vio- 
the  Bible  was  printed  and  circulsAed  in  50  lent,  tiie  continental  unyielding.  Thejpublica- 
tongues;  now  it  is  printed  and  circulated  in  tion  of  the  Catholic  Bible  in  Italian,  Spanish, 
166  verrions,  and  in  neariy  all  of  these  the  and  Portuguese,  in  1819,  with  the  coOpera- 
British  and  foreign  Bible  society  aided  direct-  tion  of  the  society,  added  fresh  fuel  to  the 
ly  or  indirectiv,  and  in  many  of  them  ^e  fiames.  It  was  thought  by  the  Edinburgh 
American  Bibk  society  had  an  important  society  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1813.  It  was 
shiire.  Ninety-nine  new  versions  have  been  nrged  that  to  publish  a  Bible  in  which  the 
made,  including  14  European  languages^  16  s^xMsryphal  books  were  made  canonical,  was 
Asiatic,  11  Polynesian,  11  African,  and  7  Amer-  worse  than  merely  to  publish  them  as  apocry- 
ican.  Many  of  these  were  first  made  written  phal  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  canon, 
languages  by  the  societies.  By  the  efforts  of  The  London  society,  on  a  revision  of  its  course, 
Bible  societies,  since  1804,  have  been  circulated  decided  it  to  be  erroneous,  and  resolved,  Aug. 
about  48  millions  of  copies  of  the  Bible,  either  19, 1822,  that  the  moneys  of  the  society  should 
entire  or  in  part — ^But  the  history  of  Bible  henceforth  be  used  only  in  printing  the  canoni- 
societies  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  cal  books,  and  that  if  the  auxiliaries  published 
of  the  controversy  with  r^ard  to  the  Apocry-  the  Apocrypha,  they  should  do  it  at  their  own 
pha,  in  which  they  were  involved  from  about  expense.  When,  in  accordance  with  this  act, 
1811,  and  which  was  not  finally  settied  until  Leander  Van  Ess  asked  aid  in  publishing  his 
1827.  The  one  idea  of  Bible  societies,  the  cir-  Bible,  and  promised  to  include  the  Apocrypha 
cnlation  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  com*  at  his  own  expense,  the  society  appropriated 
ment,  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  engaged  all  £500  for  the  purpose  (Sept  24,  1824).  The 
parties  indiscriminately,  and  espeoally  all  anti-apocryphal  party  procured  the  rescinding 
parties  of  the  reformation.  The  Oatholio  of  the  act  the  following  December,  on  the 
church  had  a  different  canon  of  Scripture  from  ground  that  the  i^pocnrphal  books  were  still 
the  Protestant  On  the  continent  various  oausea  undistinguished  from  the  canonical,  and  that^ 
hod  conspired  to  separate  the  Protestants  less  therefore,  although  the  society's  money  was 
in  tliis  matter  from  the  Catholics  than  their  not  used  to  pubJiflh  them,  they  nevertheless 
brethren  in  Great  Britain..  Oonsequently,  on  had  the  apparent  sanction  of  in^iration  by  the 
the  Mmtinant^  the  Oatholic  canon  was  in  use  good  company  in  whidi  the  society  allowed 
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tbem  to  be  put,  by  consenting  to  bave  tbem  Botioed,  and  tbat  ii  the  extreme  oheapne^^of 

intermingled  with  the  inspired  books.     The  the  Bible,  under  the  anepioee  of  the  America: 

Bociety,  in  rescinding  the  above  act  o£  i^propii-  Bible  eociety.     A  good  Bible  for  family  ojg 

atipn,  advanced  only  one  step  farther  in  the  (the  ^* brevier  Bible"  of  the  societj)  can  lot 

apocryphal  reform.     It  had,  in   the   act  of  be  had  for  45  centa,  while  a  nonpareil  caiuu: 

rescinding,  declared  that  the  money  of  the  oosta  only  36  cents,  and  Teetamenis  are  £ 

society  miglit  be  applied  to  aid  those  editions  cheap  as  6^  cents.    Ttus  is  partly  the  resL.c: 

of  the  Bible  in  which  the  apocryphal  hooka  the  donations  the  society  reoeives,  but ::.  * 

were  printed  at  the  end  of  the  canon«    The  especially  of  the  immense  droolatioa  the  lU 

anti-apocryphal  party  had  already  achieved  too  has  under  its  action  attained, 
many  victories  to  be  satisfied  with  so  moderate       BIBUOAL  6£0GBAPHT.  In  the  kr  : 

ground.    The  Edinbnrgh  society  now  protested  the  eastern  continent,  embraced  by  5  s<fa&  - 

(JaD.  17,  1825)  against  this  compromise  of  Mediterranean,  the  iEgnan,  the  Euiio^,  u' 

Protestantism,  and  procured,  in  the  following  Caspian,  and  the  Persian  gulf,  lies  a  secti:: 

February^  a  rescinding  act  which  swept  the  the  globe  which  has  been  the  arena  of  r.  ^ 

records  of  the  London  society  of  all  former  of  the  events  recorded  in  Scripture.  11  * 

acts  on  the  subject    The  matter  stood  now  the  scene  opens  in  Genesis,  here  the  ciiru: 

where  it  had  before  181 1,  but  the  anti-apocry-  the  flood  falls  on  the  first  act,  and  here,  in  '•:•' 

phal  sentiment  was  conscious  of  its  strength,  the  coast-islands  of  the  iEgsan,  occurs  the  > 

and  now  initiated  positive  proceedings.   A  two  ing  vision  of  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  nor 

ycars^  contest  followed,  in  which  the  ground  great  Caucasian  wall  spans  the  breach  bttv- 

was  all  reviewed,  and  the  end  of  which  was  a  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Eaiinc 

resolution  of  the  London  society  (May  8,  1827),  desert  of  salt  flanks  the  eastern  border  fr-  r^ 

that  no  association  or  individual  circulating  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  gnl^  and  the  arid  !^ 

apocr}'i)lial  books  should  receive  aid  from  the  of  Arabia  complete  the  endosore  od  tbt*  ^^^ 

society,  that  none  but  bound  books  should  be  The  territory  thus  bounded  was  unequal 

distributed  to  the  auxiliaries,  and  that  the  aux-  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  variety  of  its  pr^- 

iliarios  should  circulate  them  as  received,  and  the  facilities  of  its  commerce,  and  the 

that  all  societies  printing  the  apocryphal  books  of  its  climate.    It  was  fit  to  be  the  crad 

should  pluce  the  amount    granted  them  for  race.  A  single  mountainous  system,  th 

Bibles  at  the  disposal  of  the  parent  society,  cuts  centrally  across  the  entire  area, 

Thus  ended  the  controversy,  a    controversy  it  into  2  nearly  equal  nc^them  and  ^^   - 

which  threatened  for  a  time  to  split  the  par-  portions.    This  chain,  bifurcating  in  i  - 

ent  society  itself^  and  which  did  result  in  the  sends  one  of  its  spurs  to  the  head  of  n- ' 

secession    of  many  auxiliaries    on    the    con-  sian  gul^  and  unites  the  other  with  ik  ■: 

tinent.      Previous    to    this    controversy,    the  Persian  range.    Dividing  similarly  at  tlx  ^ 

Homan  Catholic  church  had  in  many  instances  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  sends  the  sou::  • 

(especially  on  the  continent)  acted  with  the  libanus  spur  along  the  eastern  shoiw^i 

Protestants.     But,  as  already  mentioned,  that  sea,  and  distributes  the  other  into  tho<e  n 

church   had  abolislied    the  Bible    society  of  ed  and  broken  peaks  whidi  like  sentrb  - 

Ratisbon  (1817)  in  the  midst  of  the  contest  the  semicircular  coast  of  the  AnatoUau  i 

Meanwhile  the  London  society  continued  the  sula,  until  they  meet    the   Caucasus  ut* 

aid  of  its  funds,  under  its  successive  prohibi-  north.    Thus  this  whole  sea-girt  secticn  i^ 

tions  in  reference  to  the  Apocrypha,  to  tlie  vast  water-shed  witli  two  cuhninaliu^'  i 

individual    enterprise    which    still    ])ersisted,  Ararat  in  the  north  and  Lebanon  in  the  ^ 

at  Munich,   in  the  circulation  of  the  Bible.  It  is  well  watered  by  large   and  nni: ' 

Gradually  the  Roman  Catholic  church  with-  rivers,  emptying  into  all  these  encirclin-'  - 

drew  its  favor  from  an  enterprise  that  refused  among  which  are  prominent  tlie  Eap: 

its  aid  in  the  circulation  of  that  which  she  the  Tigris,  the  Barada,  the  Oroutes,  ai 

deemed  the  canon  of  Scripture,  until,  from  the  Jordan.    Add  to  the  territory  thus  dc--^ 

cooperation  which  had  characterized  the  early  a  narrow  strip  on  the  southern  shores  l- 

history  of  Bible  societies,  tlie  movement  became  Mediterranean,  and  the  peninsulas  of  It>l; 

essentially  Protestimt.    The  American  Bible  so-  the  Peloponnesus  on  the  northern,  and  ii|'  - 

ciety,  made  up  of  materials  more  thoroughly  Pu-  of  biblical  geography  is  complete.    In  t-^ 

ritanio  and  less  Lutheran  and  continental,  from  pause  are  included  Babylonia,  Assyria.  M- ' 

tlio  outset,  was  free  from  the  distractions  grow-  tamia,  and  Chaldea  in  the  east,  the  ext 

ing  out  of  this  dispute.    That  society  has  never  regious  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  i'^ 

published  any  other  than  the  canonical  (Protes-  north,  Greece  and  Italy  in  thawest,  an  < 

tant)  books ;  and  the  only  instance  in  which  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  i^pt  in   the  ^ 

it  has  departed  (if  it  be  a  departure)  from  the  while  Palestine  glitters  in  the  centre/-^' 

avowed  principle  of  circulating  the  canoni-  whole.    The  more  specific  geographiciii  ^'"^' 

cal  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  is  in  of  these  several  kingdoms  will  be  loujul  ' 

the  headings  it  bos  given  to  the  chapters.    In  their  appropriate  heads.    The  study  ot  K 

both  the  London  and  American  societies  the  geography  has  a  repulsive  feature  tt»  t^ic  ■ 

standard  English  version  followed  is  that  of  dent  in  the  almost  universal  chanirfs  i' 

King  James. — One  thing  more  remains  to  be  names  of  localities  in  modem  worikS,  au^ 
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oooseqaent  imibilitx  to  Identify  mnj  places  1(7  areoent  period,  zooeiyed lesB  attention  there 
poeMMing  tbeprammdestintereetand  impoc^  ttian  upon  the  continent.      The    labors  of 
tanoe.    Hodh  has  lately  been  done  by  the  re-  Lowndesi  Home,  Dibdin,  and  Watt,  hare  of 
searches  of  trayellers  in  the  Eastmade  in  the  late  yean  done  mnch  to  promote  its  coltiyation. 
special  interest  of  Bible  histofY.    we  may  here  In  thiB  coontry  the  soienoe  has  been  very  niat- 
mention  with  the  highest  encomiom,  the  ^  Bib>  nraDy  ne^eeted.    Bat  the  general  diffonon  of 
licad  Besearohes  in  Palestine  and  in  the  adia-  knofwled^  and  wealth  has  led  to  the  formation 
cent  regions,"  by  that  inde&tigable  sdholar.  Dr.  andn^id increase  of  pnblio  and  ^rirate libraries ; 
Bobinson  of  this  coontry ;  as  also  an  admirable  bibliogn^hy  is  therefore  reoeiTing  increased  at- 
treatise,  "Sinai  and  Palestine,"  by  the  Ber.  Mr.  tention,  and  the  importance  of  its  claims  as  a 
Stanley,  canon  of  Oanterbnry,  England.    Mr.  praotioal  science  is  freqnentiy  and  snccess- 
Stanley  well  remarks  in  his  prefiitary  adver-  nilly  urged  ^  oar  leading  edocational  and  lite* 
tisement:  "Mnch  has  been  written,  and  stiE  rary  men.    It  is  the  faalt  of  many  of  the  Tota- 
remains  to  be  written,  both  on  the  history  and  ries  of  bibliography,  especially  in  France,  that 
geography  of  the  chosen  peqfde.    Bat  there  they  have  exaggerated  the  valae  of  their  fayor- 
have  been  comparatively  few  attempts  to  illos-  ite  parsoit  far  beyond  that  rank  to  which  it  ia 
trate  the  relation  in  wMch  each  stands  to  the  fyriy  entitied  in  thescsle  of  homan  knowledge ; 
other."    The  infiaenoe  of  the  geogr^ihy  of  a  and  Peignot,  Adiard,  and  others,  haye  repre- 
country  on  its  history,  its  poetry,  and  eyen  its  seoted  it  as  tiie  most  eztensiye,  and  even  nni- 
philosophy  and  reUgion,  is  yeiy  great,  and  it  is  Tersal,  of  all  sdencea.    Nothing  certainly  can 
not  easy  to  overrate  the  value  ct  each  works  be  more  absord  than  to  view  it  in  this  light, 
as  those  above  mentioned  in  iUostratmg  the  merely  becanse  it  treats  of  books,  and  becwise 
narrative  and  teachings  of  the  Bible.  books  are  the  vehicles  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge. 
*    BIBUOGBAPHT  QG(r.  MSXior,  a  book,  and  Tet  this  is  the  only  fonndation  that  can  be 
ypo^  to  describeX  literaUy  rignffles  the  de-  discovered  far  these   extravagant  representa- 
scription  of  books.  Am<mg  the  weeks  the  term  tion%  which  tend,  as  In  all  other  cases  of  exag- 
fitf^Mypa^  signified  only  the  writing  or  tran-  gerated  pretension,  to  bring  ridicole  upon  a 
scription  of  books;  and  a  biblicgrapher  with  snbjeot  which   cannot  be  rogsrded  otherwise 
them  waa  a  writer  of  booksi  in  the  sense  of  a  than  hi^y  important,  when  simply  and  cor- 
copyist.    The  French  term  BibUographu  waa  rectiy  defined.    Oonlbrmably  to  what  haa  now 
lon^  used  to  signify  c«ly  an  acqaaintance  with  beenstated,  it  is  the  province  of  the  bibliogra- 
ancient  writings,  and  with  the  art  of  decipher-  pher  to  be  acqnainted  with  the  materials  of 
ing  them.    In  its  modem  and  more  extoided  which  books  are  composed,  and  thdr  different 
sepae,  bibliography  may  be  defined  to  be  the  forms,  the  immber  of  pages,  the  typographical 
science  or  knowledge  of  books^  in  regard  to  character,  the  number  and  description  of  the 
the  materiala  of  whidi  they  are  composed,  their  plates^  the  completeness,  correctness,  and  all 
different  degrees  of  rarity,  cariosity,  repnted  the  other  eitemai  peculiarities  or  distinctions  of 
and  real  value,  the  snbjecta  discussed  by  their  an  edition.    He  knows  not  6nly  the  treatises 
respective  anthers,  and  the  rank  which  thefy  that  have  been  written  on  any  particular  topics 
co^ht  to  h<dd  in  the  daatification  of  a  library,  their  comparative  yalacL  and  the  various  edi- 
It  IS  therefore  divided  Into  2  branches^  the  firit  tiona  of  books,  bat  also  in  what  Important  re- 
of  which  haa  reference  to  the  contents  of  bo<^  q>ects  one  edition  diffors  from  another ;  when 
and  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase^  ttid  from  what  canseomladons  have  been  made, 
inteHectoal  bibliography;  the  second  treata  of  deficiencies  sapphed,  enrars  correded,  and  ad- 
their  external  character,  the  history  of  particn*  dltioos  satjoinecL     When  books  have    been 
lar  copiesi  fto,  and  maj  be  termed  material  pn^Uished  anonymooaly,  or  ps6odoD3rmoasly,  he 
bibliography.     The  object  of  the  first  kind  is  to  mdlcates  the  real  name  of  the  concealed  author ; 
acqoamt  literary  men  with  the  most  valuable  «id  with  regud  to  the  rarity  of  books,  he  Is  < 
books  In  everr  department  of  study,  dther  by  acquainted  inth  all  the  causes  wluch  have  con- 
means  of  eotoloi^iMtraiimjiif  simply,  or  bjTsim-  triboted  to  render  them  scarce,    finally,  aa  a 
ilar  or  alphabetical  catalogues,  accompanied  by  library  destitnte  of  arrangement  is  a  "  chaos 
critical  remarks.     Oonddered  as  a  distinct  and  not  a  ooamoa,'*  he  dtsposes  the  books 
science,  iNbUography  has  been,  and  still  is,  col-  which  it  compriseS|  in  aoch  an  order  as  will 
tivated  most  extensively  In  France,  Gennany,  present  an  agreeable  appearance  to  the  eye; 
and  Italy.    Thials  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  and  In  o««p^tfig  a  catalogue,  he  assigns  to 
the  riches  of  the  large  pubiio  librariea  dt  those  them  that  place  which  th^  oo^t  to  hold  in 
ooantries,  which  are  freely  accessible  to  all  the  the  system  id  olaanfication  adopted  for  arrang- 
great  number  of  fine  private  collections,  and  the  Ing  a  puUic  or  private  collection  of  boolu. 
familiarity  of  their  scholars  and  literary  men  Soch  are  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  bibliogra- 
with  "books  of  all  ages  and  nations.    To  the  re-  pher,  requiring  a  variety  and  extent  of  knowl- 
searches   of  Barbier  and  Brnnet,  Ebert  and  edge,  seldom  u  ever  posBessed  by  a  sin^  indi- 
Ersch,  Tirabosohi  and  Gamba,  the  historjr  of  viduaL    Hence  Afferent  writers  have  discussed 
literature  is  deeply  indebted.    Great  Bntahi  particnlar  tofncs  of  bU>liography ;  afid  from 
can  indeed  boast  ci  its  rich  public  and  private  th^  united  labors  can  be  culected  the  multiia- 
collections ;  but  the  use  of  them  is  limited,  and  rious  information  requisite  to  constitute  the 
hence  the  sdoDce  haa,  until  within  comparative-  well-inlbnned  bibliographer.     A  collectioa  of 
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all  the  works  belongiiig  to  the  Tarioos  depart- 
xneDts  of  this  scienoe,  induding  general  and 
special  bibliogri^hj,  would,  it  has  been  es- 
timated, exc€^  20,000  Yolames.  The  more 
important  of  these  are  indicated  or  described  in 
Kamur^s  Bibliographie  pateographieo-diploma- 
tieo-bibliographique  gineraUy  2  vols.  8vo.  Li^ge, 
1838;  also  in  Peignot^s  Repertoire  bibliogra- 
phiaue  universely  8yo.  Paris,  1812;  Homers  '*In- 
troauction  to  the  study  of  Bibliography,'*  toL  ii.. 
8vo.  Lond.  1814;  Bohn's  "General  Catalogue,'^ 
vol  i.,  8vo.  Lond.  1847 ;  and  Petzholdt's  Antei- 
ger/ur  Literatur  der  Bihliothekwissen$cha/ty  an 
important  German  periodical  commenced  in 
1840.  For  information  upon  certain  points  con- 
nected with  bibliography,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  articles  Book,  Bcnok-skllino,  Book-bindino, 

OaTALOOUES,  DiPLOMATIOS,  ENOaATINO,  LlBRA- 

BZB8,  Manusobipts,  Papkb,  Pbzntimo,  and  Wui- 
TiNo.  The  following  elementary  works  treat 
generally  upon  all  matters  appertaining  to  this 
science.  Although  not  very  recent^  and  a  part  of 
them  not  well  d^ested,  they,  nevertheless,  con- 
tain much  curious  as  well  as  useful  intbrmation : 

▲oHAKO  (G.   F.)     Conn    ^l^mentaire   da   Bibliographie. 

8  vols.,  8vo.    Marseille,  160&-7. 
BouLARD  (S.)    Tnut«  6l6iiifentaire  da  Bibliographie.  8vo. 

Paris,  ISoG. 
DxKis  (M.)    Einlcitung  in  die  BQcherkunde.    8d  ed.  2  Tolt. 

4ta     Wlen,  l7»5-'6. 
DxBDiiv  (T.  F.)    Bibliographical  DecameroiL    8  Tola,  royal 

6vo.    London,  1^17. 
HoKKK  (T.  H.)    An  Inlrodaction  to  the  Btudj  of  Bibliogri^ 

phy.    2  vola.  8vo.    London,  1814. 
Pkionot  (Q.)    Dlctionnairo  ftaisonn6  do  BibUologle  (with 

Bupploment).    8  vol*.  6vo.     Paris,  lS02-'4b 
HoRTiLLARo  (Y.)    Studio  Bibllograflco.    2d  ed.  8ro.     Pa- 
lermo, 1^2. 

"We  purpose,  in  the  ftirther  discussion  of  this 
article,  to  give  a  select  list  of  some  of  the  sources 
of  information  upon  a  few  of  the  most  import- 
ant hranches  of  bibliography,  arranging  them 
in  alphabetical  order  under  their  appropriate 
heads,  and  adding  occasional  explanatory  notes 
and  remarks. 

I. — The  Origin  and  Progrem  of  Writing^  Mann- 
eeripts  and  Diplomatics^  Monograms  and  AU' 
tograpks^  Materials  for  Writing  or  Printing^ 
Engraving  on  Wood^  Copper^  Stone^  dec. 

The  subjects  belonging  to  this  section  hare 
furnished  topics  for  much  elaborate  research, 
and  some  of  tlicm  for  speculations  and  disputes 
not  yet  brought  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Our  object  is  simply  to  indicate  the  inquiries 
which  belong  to  dilferent  departments  of  bibli- 
ography, with  some  of  the  best  guides  to  in- 
formation upon  each,  leaving  the  discussion  of 
the  topics  themselves  for  separate  articles. 

1.  WarriKO. 

AtTLC  (Tnoe.)  The  Orijrln  and  Progress  of  Writing,  as  well 
hieroglyphic  as  elementary.  A  new  edition  of  this  im- 
portant work  has  b«cn  published  by  Rowe,  in  1  vol. 
royal  Qoerto.  Illostratcd  by  Engravings.  2d  ed.  4to.   Lon- 

CBAMPOLuoir-FiosAO  (J.  J.)    Precis  dn  fiyst^^me  ITi^^ro- 

glyphique  des  ancicns  £gypUens,  areo  planches.    2d  cd. 

royal  8vo.    Perls,  182S. 
FoBTiA  d'Urban.     Easai  snr  TOriglne  de  Tficrilnre,  snr 

■on  Intnxluction  dans  la  Orece,  et  son  Usage,  Jusqu'aa 

Temps  d'llom^ire.     8vo.    Paris,  1882. 
Fbt  (E.)    Pantographia ;  containing  accurate  copies  of  all 

the  known  alphabets  in  the  world,  together  witn  an  Eng- 


lish explanation  of  the  fans  or  power  of  ac: 

Boyal  8vo.    London,  1799. 
BiLVKSTKK  (J.  B.)    Pal^ographie  vniTrr^^HA   r. 

&c-simiio  d'£critnrea  de  tons  les  Peui'if-^.  < 

temps,  etc,  et  acoompagnes  d*£xn!:aii:<  c 

et  aoscriptives   par  MML  Champollion-i  .<  .  .. 

Champollion  Fils.    4  vols.  fi>Ua    Pam,  In  .' 
WaiLLT  (M.  N.  DB.)    dementi  da  V^v<^-*[s.<  . 

royal  4ta    Paris,  ISSa 

2.  MAMUSCKirrs  jlitd  Diplomat:-:?. 

DsLAirDnnc  (A.  F.)    Mannacrlts  delaBiMi'th 

Pr6c6de8  d  un  Essai  Bor  les  M8S.  en  gvDcrk.,  £ 

8vo.  Lyon,  1812. 
Ebkbt  (F.  a.)    Znr   Fn'*'^«^^*^***r^" "'^^    - ' 

Leipzig,  1825-^. 
HuiirHaBTs  (H.  N.)    The  IIIamiBated  Book^  ^f  * 

Ages :  An  Aoooant  of  the  DeTelopment  a*  . 

the  Art  of  Illumination,  as  a  distinct  Irac-  . 

Ornamentation,  Ac     Illnstrated  by  a  ^erio?  > 

of  the  size  of  the  oilginala,  by  Owen  Jo&».  Y 

don,  1849. 

a  •pl<-fKlid  and  foatlr  wwlr. 

Habillom  (J.)   l>e  lie  Diplomatiea  LibH  Sex.  ->' 

menta    8d  ed.  2  vola.  fuUo  (fine  plst<.2)).    > 
MoMTArcojf  (Don  B.  db.)     Biblioiheca  K 

Manuscriptonim  Nora.    9  rols.  folio.    TariN 
KouvEAu  Traits  de  Diplomatiqae.     Par 

Bon^dlctins,  de  le  Cong,  de  S.  Maur.    ^MM. . 

Tassln.)    6  vols.  4to.     Paris,  1750. 
Taimks  (Dom  db.)  Dlctionnairo  Balsonne  is  l\ 

2vob.  8vo.    Paris,  1774. 

A  ooinpcndium  of  lli«  Urf;»r  Ukd  WK/f  eottly  w<  iki .    ' 
fcrnion,  Mafltt,  1  ouaUiii,  TaMto,  Ac 

8.    MoNOORAlfS  AND  AUTOC.RiFI!- 
BBtnuoT  (P.)    Wctlonnaire  des  Monofnr.- 
flgurees,  Lettres  initiales,  Nonas  abn- s. 
qiK'U  les  Pcintrea,  Dcssinateurs,  Qra^* -r> 
ont  d6sign6  leura  Noma.    2d  ed.  8  parte,  v. 
lba2-'4. 

**  Ourni|r«  tr*«  lmp(«rtant.'*— Btwm>I. 

FoHTAiNK  (P.  J.)    Dcs  Ckillections  des  A"*  -• 

I'L'tllito  qu'on  pent  en  retlrer.    6to.    Vr  - 
Fo!fTAi>'E  (p.  J.)    Manuel  de  rAmateuro-: 

8vo.    Paris,  18S«.  ^ 

pBiGMOT  (G.)    Kccberebes  hlstoriqnes  ♦'t  .  - 

sur  les  Autographos  et  aor  rAutograpLn. 

1&86. 

4.  Matoials  for  Writiko  or  n' 

Eoon  (M.)    Historical  Account  of  the  >V 
hare  been  nsed  to  deacribe  evenU  an'l  *  ^ 
from  the  earliest  date  to  the  invealiuQ  c. . 
London,  1801.  _  .  .        .  - 

Lb  N obm ahd  ( L.  B.)    Manuel  dn  Fsbncant ..; '  - 
(with  plates.)    2  vols,  lima    Psria,  1-^**;    ,  . 

PEHiNOT  (G.)    Efisal  sur  I'HIstoire  du  la-'-^ 
Vclin,    Ivo.    Paris,  1819.  _         .     .   > 

Taylor  (Isaac.)    Utetory  of  the  Transniu 
Books  to  modem  times  (containing  tLf  t  ■ 
scripts,  an  account  of  the  materiab  oi  ar- 
St  rumen  ta  of  writing,  inks,  Ac)    6to.    i>  ' 

Wkiibs  (G.  F.)  Von  Papier,  Ac.  (Withbuii-^- 
bvo.    Halle  and  Hanover,  1T89-W 

6.  Enqratino  on  Coppkb,  Woop,  ^-  ' 
BARTOcn  (A.  DB.)     Le   Peintre   CrsTcar.    ^1 

Viennc,  Pegon,  et  Mechettl,  1«»-';JJ  .,,   ,  n 
Brtan  (Kl)    a  Biographic^  and  Cn^i«!  \ 

Painters  and  Engravers ;  with  tho  up-'   •, 

and  Marks  used  by  each  Engraver.    '>;',;. 

enlarged  by  Stanley.)    Boyal  8vo.   L.'n''' 
EiccKLMANJf  (G.)    TVait^  thi'oreliquo  ft  pr^'  » 

Kraphie.    M.  ed.  4to.     Paris,  1S89.  .      , 

HiiNECKFK  (M  L»  Baboh.)  Id<e  g«"; '"'•  ;^; , , 

comi.Kte  d'Estampes,   avec  nne  l^'^t;^'*' 

gino  do  U  Ora vure.     Svo.    Lelpsic,  l  •  •  ;■ 

A  v..,l..sM.-  wnrk,  in..tr.t*d  with  «*««»«  "f^'\  f!;.. 

FiXLDiNo  (T.  H.)    The  Art  of  Engre\"'f^ ' l\- 
cal  and  dij^tinct  account  of  tho  vsnot^*  ^'    . 
tlsod,  with  instructions  as  to  the^"''" 
tion.  Ac     Boyal  8vo.     London,  i8*'-  , 

Jackrox  (J.)    A  Treatise  on  Wood  tncrj  ^^ 
and  practical    Royal  Svo.    London,  iso.. 
of  300  illustrations.  .     .  ■_, ,' '  - 

The  aiiilior  id  the  sd  eb«{>tor  4\»eaimt»  the  f '»  .    . 
C..kt«T  to  th«  honor  of  th«  iDTratioa  ofpnJU'nSi     ^'  ,  . 

Haolkr  (Dr.  O.  K.)   Nenes  All^tn«lD«  l^' ' 
22  vols.  Svo.    Munchen,  1885-52.      ...tar* '-  '* 

The  b»  #1  and  nrn^t  extrmire  work  of  lh«  *"*Y  ,   ^  .,\  ^- ' 
ti\  (ln-tJ.m«ry,  with  critifiU  nr>liee«,  of  the  w^'**   ' '         ^       . 

Ottlbt  (W.  Y.)    Hiatoiy  «}  EBg»vi»J  ^P^ 
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Wood,  with  aa  Aeeout  of  gacirw  nd  Uidr  Woifca  Bahtawsbb  (M.  rai^SBorA.)   jbn  Hlitorteal  SMtr  on  tlio 

S  tqU>  rovtl  4lo.    London,  1S16L  Orl(^  of  Printing.    Tnuulntea  from  tho  Fteneh.    8ro. 

6onRiT  (9.  L.)    PrindpU  TTpogmphlca.     Tbo    Bloek-  NewcosUe^  Hodsooo,  1818. 

Book.i  iMucd  In  HolUnd,  FludorB,  and  0«>rmuij,  dorinf  Bayaqu  (w.)    DictionnKy  of  the  Art  of  Printing.    Thick 

th«  IMh  century.    8  toIc  4tow    London,  18S8.  8to.   London,  ISO.  . 

firooKu  (9^    A  Blofinphleil  and  Crltionl  IMeUonarj  of  Btowxn  (C.)    "yio  Prtntar*a  Oraounar  (with  plates).    8to. 

PftiDten,  fimnrnTora,  Senlptotik  and  Arehltecta,  with  tho  London,  1808. 

If onofcrama,  Ctohers,  and  Manca  naed  bjr  DUtlngnlihod  Tbomaa  (uaiab.)     Hlatorj  of  Printing  In  America,  with 

ArtUU  to  Certuy  their  Worha.    8to.    Mew  York,  1858^  Blogrephles  of  PrtnterB,  and  an  Aoooont  of  Mewqwponi 

Aa    9Tola.8TO.    Woroeater,  ISia 

IL— iftd  Origin  and  Prognu  of  Printing,  and  TmimaLT  (a  h.^  EncydopoMiu  of  Literarr  and  Typo- 

Sarlv  Printed  Booh9.  pwfalcal  AneedoteL  fd  edition,  thick  royal  8to.  London, 

The  historj  of  ^e   origin   of  this  most  im-  "WiLunT  (R.)   a  Memoir  on  the  Origin  of  Printing.    8to, 

porUnt  of  all  haman  inventioDs  is  enveloped  in  ^oS^^il^n^.^^ 

mystery,  the  most  widely  opposite  opinions  upon  ^S!f"^^^'  ^Li^iS?]?™*'***  T7poK«vWoa.  s  thick  toI^ 

the  sabject  being  still  entertained.    Although  **^  Hamburgi,  im 

within  twenty  yews  from  its  discovery  it  was  jo^^Bare,  Anonymous,  and  Puudonymoui 

spread  all  over   Enrope.  commemorating  all  ^9  ^^^                     ' 

other  inventions,  and  hanging  down  to  posterity 

every  important  event,  it  has  unfortunately  1*  Hiai  Books. 

failed  to  record  in  decisive  terms  ^e  name  of  q^^  ^^  ^^  ^vj^^  of  bibUography  is  to  in- 

its  own  mventor.    To  detcrmme  this,  i^  weU  ^^^^  ^^  books  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 

as  the  pla<»  where  the  dis^wvery  w^  made,  has  degree,  come  under  thU  category.    With  regard 

^/fu  ^'°ji^T"®''^i^^^f''i*'*"'^''*^?*''^^  to^thie  compilations  we  may  remark,  that 

of  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe  during  tho  ^       ^  in  moit  of  them  the  epithet  rare  is 

liBt  2  centuries.    We  can  only  pomt  out  some  sometimes  appUed  too  vaguely  and  lavishly, 

of  the  most  important  pubUcations  on  the  sub-  ^^ey  are  nevertheley,  as  a  das^  extremely  use! 

ject,  together  with  manuals  and  dictionaries  of  f^'  j^  jj^  indeed,  exceedinglydifficult  to  speak 

the  art,  and  such  works  as  are  particukrly  de^  in  all  ca«»  ^  precisioBf  in  regard  to  \m 

scriptlve  of  early  pnnted  books.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  perhaps,  impossible  to  com- 

^ifif^SSffi^EiiSSr^l^^K^  f^  ^  ^P^J^  i,^  ^^  wWch  sball  not  «.me. 

edition,  enlargedbr  Herbert  8 Tola. 4ta  London,  1785>'9a  times  mislead  thOSO  wno  OOUBUlt  it.     A  distino- 

A  thirj  wd  wfy  M^y  •dtiioa  ««•  p*«pw^wr  wwiJ^  f»«uy  »■  ^qq  should  slwavs  1)0  madc  between  the  terms 

AuoirrBKoi  (J.  B.)  Gataiogaa  Historioo-Criticna  Bomana-  rar€  and  prectoiUy  which,  while  at  first  they 

Boms,  i7»8-*94  tuuly  different    A  book  may  be  rare  because 

Bandiivi  (A.  M.)  De  Fiorenttna  Jontanun  Tjrpogr^hia.  it  is  with  difficulty  to  be  procured,  and  hence 

8volfl.8Ta    LneoBtlTVL  ---         -__rf                *-_        -». 
CoTToar  (HxiTB' 

8to.    Oxfltrd, 
1>Avnov  (P.  a  F.)    AaalTae  < 

f^nc  do  rimprlmerie.    8va  Paris,  180a  ,        v^  •      j       i       ^      f  i_                   -xi.    ^t  t   . 

PiBDiN  (T.  F.J  BibUoCheea  Bpencoriana;  or,  a  BeeeriptiTe  be  obtamed  only  at  a  high  pnce,  Without  being 

c  auih.tfTie  of  Eartf  Printed  Book^  end  of  manr  iroporinnt  r^re.    Such  are  the  splendid  collections  of  ar- 

flnt  vdttionain  thellbrarrof  EariSpenoer.    4  Tola,  royal       x^i^^^ i  .  _    «      *^  _     ^  i.  i     -»   v      tk 

B\o.  London,  i9i4-'».  '             *"                    '  chitectural  engravings  published  by  Piranesi 

ibiihi.r>iiy«.«iMM4  4»,m«ai|mM^Kn^  aud  othcrs:  the  collections  called  salleriesand 

FALKK?iHTKiM  (Kabi.)    Goochlchte  dcr  BoehdmckeiliunBt  v-    V.     Aj^  ^rT^rii  J?  *-»"^  ^ouviics  auu 

4u>.   ixipsic.  isia  cabinetB ;  the  great  collections  of  works  on  an- 

OBrHWBLLiwTp.)  Aaaaiaof  ParMuOypo^  tiquities  by  Gronovius,  GrsBvius,  Montfaucon, 

{?:!"%  ToU8r1^o2rM,i8«i*  ^^^"^  ^^  Muratori,  and  othcr8.^The  following  may  b^ 

Hai?«  (L.)  B«perUMiuD  nbUogn^khieom.  4  Tola.  Sto.  noticed  as  among  the  principal  bibliographical 

®Va^„'J,\%;'^Li..4--«i^w,*r-»«~«y-i*.  -i.  ^^'^'^^ under_this head,  inaddition  to  AudiffVe- 


{HMMmrT^jVoiiWfhkMl  Gaietteer.    8d  edition,     ^^^J  '^'^^^  ?>y  BloaUsms  who  dcfflre  the  «- 

^xibrd,  1851.  cluslve  posscssion  of  It,  regardless  of  cost.    On 

^vi^JtL^VIL^S&^iSS.  *^«~"'  ^^'    the  other  hand,  books  may  be  precious,  and  to 


u«of  tj.#iMh,trtjW3f^^totw«tii«^    ^  ,„^  .  ^  ^  .  di,  Dibdin,  Ham,  Laire,  Maittaire,  and  Panzer, 

IIa?(8abd(T.  C.)  Typognphla:  An  Hlatorleal  Sketch  of  tho  ^-^.iivTjT-.^^,  ♦u^  •^JZ^r^^i,-  \.^^A 

oriKin  aild  Pi^gRMof  Anting.  Bofai dva  London,  18Ml  described  Under  the  previous  head. 

iii^TllS^  if  omS;^^  S^fnSS'^KSJlSL^St  B^™  (^-  ^•)  BibUotheea  Ubronim  Bariomm  FniTeiwllaL 

iSunh^ffS.  SS?^           Lithographic  Printing.    Sto.  (With  lupplemenL)    7  toIb.  8to.    Nortmb.  ITTtK-'SL 

HoiHi^oK^io..)    An  &.a7  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  ^^SS?J  d«  ?jl^I£i?'ydl£^ 

Jonyn^o^  (J.)   T™gSyhL'T'£  pJinter'a  Inatnietor.    S  ^'^^  ^^•)  .  A  BlbUograpbl^  Antlqnarian  and  Plcta- 

Vi*U.  svo.    LonXflsSr              'n»««^»  i«mioior.    w  ,^^„^  .p^^,  ,„  p^nce  and  Ocrmany  (oonUlnlng  a  ftind 

Xaire  (F.  X.)    Ind?x  Ubronim  ablnTonUTypognvhIa  ad  2'**!?™!}?  ***  ^S^o^^"^^^' ""  ^^  ^^ 

annun.  1»0  (with  a  BopplementX    8  TolTsS^^Pari^  j,l^^'^^''Um^]S^^u.^inctur^n.Tour^ 

Ma*.^a.;«  (M.)  Annalea Typographlel  ad annnm  1884,  enm  tl'^l^nZr^t^!^^^  "*  *"  ^^"""^    *  ^"^  ^'^ 

hui.pl.mcnlo  DentslL    T  Tota.  (or  11  when  the  parts  are  »^IJLJ^/5  7x  v«i.«..«  tmm<o»..i^  ~-*.«f  a^  hikm^ 

btiiml  np  »eparatelT),  4to.  Ha^'com.  et  Vlennas, l71»-'88.  '^2SS ^Slnt^nliTSKl  d? Jf ^^^ 

1    *  rr.*tw»«k  hi  MmH«||k«BntMMM  el  LnrtMM  Center  ••  ^^^  ^^^  JlH^  l^l,     .           -.  .     .        _. 


!>.«  .r  ..-'.I  r,an4  ef  HmtImii  m  tiM^irtii.|>i<K^ <^  tkckrtoT  fmniiac.  OBBDBanTB  (D.)     Florlloglnm   Hlstorieo-CritlcQm  Libro- 

I>A>zcR  (O.  W.)    AnnaUe  TTPOgraphld  ad  annum  1586L  ran*  Rariorum,  *a  8d  edition,  8to.   GroninnD,  1788. 

11  \oU.  4to.    Norimb.  ITtS-lMS.  HAB-ranoKivB  (C.  H.)    Book  Rarities  of  the  UnlTorsltj  of 

1  :>«>  n»>  «t  vxtoMiv*  wHi  •BiMi  OB  tb*  pmdaHioM  «!  ih«  iiik  flMUrjr.  Cambridge.    Sto.   London,  1829. 

BEN«<rARO  (A.  A.)  Annalea  de  rimprimerle  des  Aide.  M  Oaitosrr  (J.  B.  L.)    Dlctlonnalre  tTpographt<ln^  hlatoriqoe^ 

4^•littun.  8  toIs.  Sto^    Pkvlai  188&    Also,  Annales  de  rim-  «toritiqae  des  tiTnainieii8i9gallen.ea^mteft  dso.   8  voifk 

primerledeaEatttBBA.   8  paiH,  Sro.  Paila,  1887-U  Sto.  Faila,  17881                                  ^^ 


2l0 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FixoHOT  (O.)   Eaaai  do  OaiioAi&a  Blbliognphiqnea.   8va 

Pkionot  (Q.)   Tari6t6«,  Notices  et  Barot^  blbllogrsphiquoa. 

8vo.    Paris,  1S22.  _^, 

Peiohot  (G.)    Repertoire  do  Bibliographies  spedaloa,  cu- 

rleuses,  et  instrucUvda.    8vo.    Paris,  1810^^ 
Baxtxndbb  (M.  de  la  Sebna.)  DicUonnalre^ibUog»pliIque 

cholsida  Qalnzl6mo  Sit^clo;  ou  Description  des  E^tiona 

loa  plus  rarea,  Ac.   8  vols.  8vo.   Bruxelles  et  Paris,  180&-T. 
The  Ani  voluaus  conUint  m  elabo«to  Ltttojy  of  printing,  noUe«<l  umler 

ft  pKviout  heiul.  _.,  ,        .      .,   ,  ___-. 

BcnELHORK  (J.  G.)    AmoeniUtes  LltoraritB  (noticinff  wro 

books,  &c.).    2d  edit    Uvols.    8vo.    LiP»j  1725-'SI. 
Van  Praet  (M.)    Catalogue  dca  Livres  imprim6s  sur  Vfilin, 

de  la  Biblioth^que  du  Koi.    6  vols.  8vo.    Paris,  1822-8. 
Van  Pbaet  (M.)    Catalogue  des  Llvrcs  Imprlmos  sur  V6- 

lln  qui  se  trouvent  dans  des  Bibllotht-ques  publiquea  et 

particuUiros.    4  vols,,  8vo.    Paris.  1324-'a 
VoQT  (J.)    Catalogus  Uistorlco-Crltlcus  Librorum  Bario- 

rnm.    6Ui  cd.  thick  8vo.    Norimb.  1T9^ 

2.  Anoktmous  and  Pseudonymous  Books. 

Anonymous  books  are  those  which  are  pub- 
lished without  any  author's  name.  Crypton- 
ymous  books  are  those  whose  names  are  con- 
cealed under  an  anagram,  or  similar  contrivance. 
Pseudonymous  books  are  those  which  bear 
false  names  of  authors.  The  great  number  of 
works  embraced  under  these  classes  renders 
this  a  very  important  branch  of  bibliographical 
inquiry.  • 

BAmBiER  (A.  A.)    Dlctlonnalro  des  Ourrages  Anonymos  et 
Pseudonymes.    2d  ed.   4  vols.    8vo.    Paris,  Ib22-T. 

The  b««t  work  oo  the  •objoctjcoafined,  however,  (o  French  Mid  L»tm 

Lanoetti  (V.)    Pseudonlmla  Oworo  Tavole  Al&betlcho 

de*Noml,&c.    8vo.   Milan,  ISSe. 
|£anne  (M.  de.)    Nouveau  Becucil  d'Ouvrages  AnoDyines 

ct  Pfieudonymes.    8vo.   Paris,  1834. 
Placcius  (V.)    Tbeatmm  Anonymorum  et  Pseudonymo- 

rum.     (Edited  by  Fabriclus  and  Droyer.)    2d  ed.  fol. 

To  whieh'ihould  be  add«<l  a  ■iippl«m«Bt  by  J.  C.  MyUus,  pabliihad  in 

QufcBARiIV-  M,)    Les  ficrivalns  Pseudonymes  ct  autres 
Mystiflcateura  de  la  Litt^rature  Franpaise,  Ac    8vo.    Far 

lis,  ]S54-'5.  ,      «      .  a  i._ir* 

Schmidt  (A.  G.)    Gallerie  Deutacher  Pseudonymer  Bcnrilt- 
Bteller,  &c    8vo.   Grimma,  1840. 

IV.— Oriental  and  GUtmcal  Languages. 


BoHN  (H.  G.)    General  Catalogue.    Part  second.    Greek 

and  Latin  Classics,  Commentaries,  and  Translations.    8vo. 

London,  1850. 
Clabke  (A.)    BlbllograpWcal  Dictionary,  with  supplement. 

8  vols,  small  8vo.    London,  1803-*6. 
PiBDiN  (T.  F.)    Introduction  to  a  Knowledge  of  rare  and 

valuable  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics.    4ta 

ed-  2  vols,  6vo.   London,  1S27. 
£koblmann  (W.)    Blbliotheca  Scrlptorum  Classicomm,  et 

Griccorum,  ot  Latlnorum.    (6th  ed.  of  Enslin's  Blbliotheca, 

enlarged,  Ac.,  with  a  supplement)   8vo.   IJps.  1847-63. 
FABBioirs  (J.  A.)    Bibllotheca  GrfDca,  ed.  Maries.    4th  od. 

12vols.4to.    Hamburg,  1790-1809.         ^  _         .     «     , 
Fabbicics  (J.  A.)    Bibllotheca  Latins,  ed.  EmestL    8  vols., 

8vo.   Lips.  177i-'4.  ,,  ,.       ^  ,  ^ 

Fabbiciub  (J.  A.)    Blbliotheca  Latlna  Media  et  Inflmso 

uEtatis.    6vol8.4to.   Patavll,17M.  ^     ,         ^,^„ 

Haji-Khalfa-Mustafa   (B.  A.  K  L)     Lexicon  blblio- 

fraphicum  et  cncyclop»dlcum,  Ao.   (A  work  onj)riental 
ibliocraphy,  e<lltcd  by  G.  FlUgeL)    6  vols.  4to.    Leipslc 

and  London,  1885-'52. 
Hbrbklot  (B.  d\)    Biblloth6que  Orlentale,  augmcnt^o  par 

Schultens.    Best  edition,  4  vols.  4to.    La  Haye,  1772- 83. 
HoFFMAKN  fS.  F.  W.)    Bibllographisches  Lexicon  dor  ge- 

samniten  Literatur  der  Griechen.     2d  od.   8  vols.   bvo. 

Leipzig  lS3S-'45 
HoFFMAioc  (3.  F.  W.)    Handbuch  xur  Bflcherkunde  fttr 

Lehro  und  Btudlam  der  beiden  alten  Klasslschen  una 

Dcutschcn  Bprache.    Bvo.    Leipzig,  1838. 
Moss  (J.  W.)    Manual  of  Classical  BibUography.    Kew  ed. 

2  vols.  8vo.   London,  1887.  _^„ 

Bchwkiokb  (F.  I*  A.)    Handbuch  der  Klaasischen  Blblio- 

graphle.    3  vols.  8vo.  Leipzltf,  1830-'4  ^     ^ 

WoLFirs  (J.  C.)    Bibllotheca  Hebnea.    4Tols.4ta    Hsmb. 

171ft-'38 

ZxKKFB  ( J.  T.)  Msnoel  d«  Bibliographie  Orientsto.   Bto^ 
LeipslO)  18M. 


Y,-— BibUography  qf  Modem  NaUims^  or  Ufa- 
Uonal  Bibliographies. 

1.  Amsrica. 

Abhcb  (G.  M.)  Bibliographical  and  Historical  Essav  on  the 
Dutch  Books  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  New  Nethezlaoi 
6  pts.  small  4to.   Amsterdam,  1865.   „    ^    ^      „      ^ 

Abfikwall(J.)  Bibllotheca  America  Beptentrlonalls.  Sra 

Paris,  1820.  -«*.*__,«        .*v 

BiBUooBAPHiCAL  Catalogub  of  Books,  Translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  other  Publications  In  the  Indian  Tonguer 
of  the  United  Btotes.    8vo.  Washington,  18^. 

Bibliotiiboa  Ambbioaka;  or,  a  Chronological  Catalogue  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  Books,  Pjunphleto^  fto, 
upon  North  and  South  America.    4to.    London,  1789. 

Dalbymflb  (A-)  Catalogue  of  Authors  who  have  wxittenoa 
the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  Ac    4to.    London,  1807. 

DuTOKiNCK  (E.  A.  and  G.  L.)  Cyclopedia  of  Ameiioa  XIW 
erature.    2  vols,   royal  Bvo.    New  York,  185&  • 

Fabibault,  (B.  G.)  Catalogue  dea  Ouvrages  sur  VHlstoire  da 
rAm6hque.  (Especially  pertainlngto  those  parts  of  Ame^ 
ica  formerly  In  the  possession  of  the  French.)  8  pts.  St* 
Quebec,  1837.  .  _^       ,,      ... 

Kknnbt  (W.)     Bibllotheca  American*  Prlmoidla.  4to. 

London,  1713.  .  .        .       t  -^i  uu. 

LuDBWio  (H.  E.)    The  Llteratow  of  Amerl<«i  ^f>f^ 

tory;  a  Bibliographical  Essay.    Bvo.  New  York,  1S«. 
Mbubkl.    Blbliotheca  HiatoriOL    Vols.  8  and  10. 

Deeeribed  under  wiother  head.  v  T  !-♦#!«•  Ihe 

NOBTON'B  Literary  Register;  or,  Annual  Book  ust  for  IM 
year  1865.    8vo.    New  York,  186«. 

BicH  (0.)  A  Catalogue  of  Books  ^^^"^  P?^J~J j? 
Americi,  arranged  under  the  years  in  wMch  they  w«i» 
printed,  from  1600  to  170a    8?a  London,  1882. 

BiOH  (0.)   Blbliotheca  Americana  Nova,  since  1700.  wa 

London,  1886.  ^        -r     ^  «  leii 

EicnCO.)    Supplement    1701-1800.    8m  London,  1S4L 

The  biblbthecii  and  SupplenMnt  oonUin  -J^a  "J'SiC?'  1 0AA    tWMit 

BiCH(0.)   Blbliotheca  Americana  Nova.  1801-1844.  (wkd 

an  Index).    Bvo.    London,  1848.  ,,  »  i..«..^^Ami*. 

BooBBACH(O.A.)Blbliotheca  Americana:  Cat^o^e of  A» 

lean  Publications,  Including  Reprints  »»*  _^n8^^^ 
fW)m  1820  to  1862;  with  supplement  to  18».    Large  wa 
New  York,  1866.    Addenda  to  March  1, 1868. 
Tknaux-Compa^s  (H.)    BlbUothiqne   Am^ricalne.  Sra 

^"Sma^^L  title,  of  1.1M  work.  pabllAed  |f«Ti«j.  to  «1»/  7-^ 

Tbubxbb'b  Bibliographical  Guide  to  American  Lileistort. 

12mo.    London,  1866.  ,        .  v  i  -  .  .v^im 

Wabdbn  (D.  B.)    Blbliotheca  Americana;  being  sdwioe 
coUecUon  of  American  Book^  Ac    Bvo.   Paris,  IMU. 

The  inquirer  under  tiys  head  will  also jjonsalt 
Literary  World,  15  vols.  4to.  New  York,  1847- 
'63 ;  Norton's  Literary  Gazette,  3  vols,  small 
folii,  and  1  vol.  4to.  New  York,  1851-Vt;  Ko^ 
ton's  Literary  Almanac  and  Register  for  iwj 
1863,  and  1854;  Puhlishers'  Oircula^  a  week^ 
periodical  commenced  in  New  York  to  18&^ 
imd  stUl  continued;  Portfolio,  5  vols.  4to  Md 
42  vols.  8vo.  PhUa.  1801-'27;  An^««^$,*5; 
gazine,  16  vols.  8vo.  Phila.  1813-^0;  ^orth 


American  Review,  Christian  Examiner,  M^ 
odist  Quarterly,  New  York  Review,  SiUmans 
Journal,  Democratic  Review,  Southern  wuar- 
terly  Review,  and  other  leading  penodicatt  « 

the  day.  ^ 

2.  Great  Britain. 

AHDW80H  (C.)    Annals  Of  the  Rirflsh  Bible.   (Qcm^ 
a  list  of  the  TBriousediUons,  Aa)    2  vols.  Bto.   W»««^ 

Belob  (Wm.)    Anecdotes  of  Llteratnre  and  Scarce  Booka 

Bvo.  London,  1807-12.  ^  ^  _,  ^  ,i_m««  aT  findlA 
BoHN  (J.)    Catalogue  of  an  Ertenalre  Collection  of  MP» 

Books.    Bvo.    London,  1829.  ^^^  j^^ 

BBTD018  (3.  E.)    C*nsu»  LIterari"  ?  "^^ji^Hr^oSsro. 

stracts.  and  Opinions  of  old  English  Books.   W  ▼»'» 

B^«(S:E.)   The  British  BlbUag«pber.    4  Tola  era 

Lond.  1810-*14.  _^,      -e.-*-.-**  and  Cht^ 

BBTDGK8  (S.  E.)    Kestltuta;  or,  Titlee,  E^^t»X?^4T3a 
aoters  of  old  books  In  English  Llteratore,  revised.  * 

Bvo.  Lond.  1814-'1«.  «^  pm4»  thartrf** 

CorroN  (H.)    Editions  of  the  Biblo  and  P»rti  w"^ 
KpgH«i»T    2ded.8vo.    Oxford,  ISoS. 


Bciiii.)   Th*  Lorwd  SodcUa*  ud  PhBttBi  Ctali*  of  nch  in  French  bibliographT :  io  alBO  u  tbe  Bi- 

M'i°'^»?'*]SiiWir*°"*^'"''"'^^*°^*'  ^Pf^P***  FnM«w^fc^  a  bibliographioBl  as  weU 

UiH»^uM«BofB<»k^  with  tiMiidM,i>iteM, mud  u  bu^r^hlool  work,  of  ttie  higbeat  authority. 

BobUiben;  eanUUilDi  UMDimki  psbllalicd  In  Londoo, 


CtiUiben;  eanUUilDl  Um  book!  pabll 
m  IIM  u  IMt.    Sto.    Loud.  Tirloiu 

Lix»i  CiTuosn  or  Book!  pubUihed  InOmt  BilUln,     _„ 


UUntnwof  a™iBril«IiidartiigKlye4™  DnmutictiB  LlUnoar     4(0,    BwUn,  1881 

mudHnlniiui  Hi  to  Iho  London  C«to-     •r?rrrrr7SrT*^?S!^'.i:_  nf?l^i.._  '  .  _.,.  =.- 


lopi^  191«-'«.    *»o.    Lond.T,  Hodffon,18«.  Uat-laBO.                                    -v-r-' 

Lo<F(s.1   TbeBrlUih  CnUlofuo  of  Buob  pnbllilMd  from  rdH^M  aukn. .finite nAi a nwrutr  m  Mnb  nv 

IM.  litn  to  I>ea.  uai.    Vol.  t  OMignl  Xlphtbtt.    Sto,  tui^  \nO,,^^i^ib.  a.jji.,4  a/iiinSajijr-=vJu; 

Loni  181W.  -Bk,rta-.l-i«.lu. 

loiriiiB (W.  T.)    Tt*  BlbUoenphat't  IbBiul of  XatflA  F---'-' "  — v  lU  )    T'.'                                        .       ..    i.jt. 

Llltnlure.    «ToL».am    Lond-lffllt  ,  \  ,.-  y  <,.  ,•.,.,■■,;.•  ■       ,    '  ''L  .!■.■■  ■■■'■'■'' 

JQcuY  (W.  ft.)    A  Huul  or  Dilllih  HlMoiiua  lo  A.  1).  „  j  Loud  eTUDmire,  i^iotlonmrto^  *o,  publulud  frtm 

]«».    B™.    L0Bd.l8l&                         ,„^^.^  ITMlo  IsA)     Sd  eS.  8»o.     Up*   IMS,    Alto,  BftUo- 

Kt»™  (J.)    BibUomohliid  CUilDgma  of  BnakapdnWr  tUtca  Uocluuiloo-TecluiotorfM,  1  ToL-BiblloUuKa  Borlp- 

prioWdln BbkLbkI    I toU  Imp. 8iio,    LooAlSSi.  tonm  CliMleorani,  1  YoL-U*ll«o-Omrarglia.  1  TOl- 

Hocu  rr.)  BTbUotbMa  Hcnldlca  U^nB  Brltumln:  An  <Bi<i>ocidiI«.   I   tiJ.— Vitrrlnulh  1    lol— Zsolocla  ot 

Aa^ijUttJ  OUtlona  of  Booti  onO.n«l0CT.Hir»iaiy,  r»lBonlolo(le».  1  toL— HIMIoUufe  im  Font  nnd  Jigd- 

VM\ It.    Knigli Ihoo^   ud   CgnmonlMi      Bot>1   Btd.  KlMBMeWI«B,1  tdL— BlblluUifllt  doi  QuidlDEiziwlHCii- 

LoD.LlSai                                      ,          _.          ,„  ecbiiB,  1  tul-ilbllotUk  dor  Smem  eimcl.cn.  1  toL 

HicHou  IJ.)    LItnarj  AssodcrtMof  tbo  B^UenUOsD-  £ucn(J,B.)    Budbnoh  dtr  DauUchtn  UUrntnr.    Med. 

tiry.    Is  Toll.  Siol    Loui.  1?IS-'4S.  4>gla.9T0.    LnllHdc  19n-'4a. 

PTBUinmw-CiiciTUluid  Oincnl  Bdoord  ot  BrltUli  ud  A^lL>t  ■M!i^H7.tI  ite  h»ta  t<NWud  b  e.>~>i  IM  u>. 

BbdT,^  BlblloUMn  B»lo-Coltla;  or,  uAoiosntof'dl  Uimun*  (W.)    AUniMlDn  SGehnlsilkoa.    (WibBsDi^ 

the  Books  Thlch  hsn  bera  publiAod  In  tfai  OoelU  Ia>-  iilameaU)    18  toIL,  4Io.    L«l^jblGlS-'0. 


Lonl  ISU. 


it-Liii(N,  IL)   Bl'tdlotlloa  QcnnuUaiatt 
burftlSlI. 


■WiLNL.  (H.)    Ct.Iogn«  erf  Sonl  ud  Noblo  Anthon  e*        "^  'S'Sl*3;!iSli.'^.^'l£.  rf^Sl'J^iS^ 
EBKludionlnrndbrPiitk.    (toU8.*    Lond.  180«.  i .i?:,"JiSllI?i.15i^'  * 


^irlodi.    (WIlfaUM  of  woikt,^) 

.....^Sio,     lABd.  ISU-'O, 
iriTT(a)    BlbliothoBB  BrltuBlta;  or.aOanaillndHof 
BclUihudFonLgn  UteiUsra.    4to1i.  4lo.    JEdln.lBH, 

VtU.l-*l.ll)*iiiMli»1l  nU.iv4  4,B««. 


'uArtB(0.1  W<i«in.lHidiuelidloLIUnttird«rIiaDlHtaoiL 


8.  FSUCK.  >'*^  parlod.    (With  UbUagr^ihlod  BOtM,  dKu)     l&no. 

ra  u  PiucA  (A  biuiaciuhiaii  polodi-  Ebert'a  "Qeaeral  BMogrwhical  Diotionaiy," 

•diniBii^udp<iSiii2i.d.a«u<itBuo«.  deKTibed  under  toother  Lead,  i»eq)ooial]y  rich 

—   — -              -  'n  early  G«nuui  literatoro. 

TwmfJimrilmittflitt't.wiA  BdUOOIXTU    Tthiui       (&   blbUo^Fwhltal    perlodloJ, 

-.-       -.L-.».u,T      ..    ."t°,''"**i'"*n^5r*'  oomin«Bo«dlnl88!li»ndoonUun«lontlltho<ao»oo(18*ai 

DnnaimiN.I^ll.)  La  Hlrela*  UiUnliM  do  In  Fruoa.  IStoIlEtol  Ullu,  ISS6-'M. 

(UibllogruiUMl  dlMoiMn  nt  Fnnch  willan  to  tlia  and  BnuoounA  od  Eloneo  Kulauto  daQo  Oner* 

of  the  lUh  gontorj,  with  (opplonuntt.)     T  tdIl  Sto.  boUo  Colleilou  da' Cl^dTullul.    Sto.    Ml) 


.    .,_    _ll»ii,1314 

...^___  .^  »....«■»  V  Poafnl  OnnllaTaKbl  ItilUnL 

■  BkfimpMqna  tt  BlbUoffnpUoMdHPTMl-     _  (B;' O.  da' Contl  UalxL)    Id  ad.  Bto    llUui,  1^198. 
itansaUMlrca  FnaciK,  pu  PAbM  da  1»  P.     SnHM  (B.)    Baa  Lltanifa,  BibUocnpUcal  ud  Crillcil 
l^L.r,^..^,i\  iiiui___M.in_i tf*J^pollr,i5OoIt«U«nlKa™toTB.r«"h.8T0.   Hi  " 


ivVuuaitXA.)  BlbUepHbiaBlMoilqna 


.. .  IbUecnobiaBI 

.-iToposruiUqiiadalayruoL    4to.    >i^  lg4L 

OoKU  (P.  H.)    BIblKwnplito  RliIoHqaa  da  li  TIDa  da        ,  .„.. 

L^iB   paadut  It  BiTofnUon  FrupdM.      Sto.    LJot^  Tostahibi  (9.)    BlUlotaeo  dall'  SIoquMn  ItiUui,  ooB  la 

li^a  jIj.___P.  J.)  Blbl^tt|,B.  EWortqB.  da  1.  F»n«  ^St        ^^^  ^'^^  Z«^    8  Tol*  4ta   P.^ 

c...ii^...WMgy-tb4M-^..U.BU.^i  iiiiiMMaaf.,  StuBiDi  BiiaiBoffl,)'DalleNoTallo  ll»]l«oIaPm» 

UibLlocraphlana.  Aa.    paawdlMhoaBtaDM.)    IOtdIi.  a  li.Jii  .■■■-.  ja.«rt..Hir]5ll»»wlii^ 

6VO.     Pshi,  f 8«7-lR  Oaiiba  da  Bamabo  (B.)    Baria  d«I  ThU  dl  Uubl    4th 

QcBSAKDjJ.  )L)     U  Iitt4nlsia  ^'nojalM  conluBpo-  od.  ronl^Bro.    TrowlB.  ISMl  ^                   _~^ 

Q^i'Mi;"  V"^"  w'b  •plS.S  u'JSii™  D*,oiu^  ={aS:  '^«2*il?^?^!^'*  »'«-^*'tJb^ 

Uiilcrtcs   da*  Antnn   Coarjlm,  mppa**,   dl^M^  I"'"'^    »T0U.4to.   lllkn, ntl-l 

f^i  ^  **  "''*"'™  ftnofjao.  4  »oV  Bto,  >»ri.,  For  th«  lAt«Bt  piibUcttioDs  in  Italy  the  read- 

M)(L.T.)  TbaFnaahUbtuUi.  Bn.   UaO.  "^ J" ,"*^'™?,.'?  -*«***>  Storiw  jtoKOTO,  a 


tsaa.  periodical  pnbUibedifiXTiweiioe. 
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«►  Spain,  PortugaLi  avo  Kobthkbn  EvRon.        BohkCILOO  AO«ii«mlCMdogiietfBooU  8t^  l 

^  VOIB.  lollo.      MatrlU,  1788.  t  volume,  %  of  wbuh  Iwt*  ftlreaay  )««n  nuUi>,-i 

AxTONio  (N  )    Bibliotheca  HUpana  Nora,  ab  anno  MOO  ad  BncxCT  (J.  C.)    Manuel  da  LibrSre  et  d.>  r  V- 

annum  1G84    «  voU  folio,    irfatrlti,  Kl^L^a  I^vroa.    ith  ed  6  voU.  tWckSTrParL  i4 -f 

JfxxTKowBKiBOo  (F.)   Histoiya  Llteratury  PoIsUey.    fHla-  «'^*'*  J~**  ««*««▼«  Md  u^M  work <rf  tht  kJu^ . - 

tonr  of  Polish  literature,  exhibited  In  a  lUt  rf  VridMr  n  «^««'»^.'»«Mi»na«  work^                    ~»   ^  — 

BoLCTUi  Bibllograflco  Eftpanol.    lamoTMadrld.  1840-  T%^^}ir%^  mv    ».^ 

A  fHTi.dA«i  ..iKiUr  U)  til*"  MjLiu^^ftiu  luiiaaa.  AOTDiif  CI.  *.)    TBe  LiDntfT  Oomp»nlon:  r.r  ''  " 
BocTERWEK  (F.)    History  of  Spanish  and  PoTtneneae  LIU-        *^v*  ^ulde,  and  the  Old  Man's  Conifori  cl  . 

rature,  truiislatod  bv  Rosa.    2  vols.  8fO.    London,  1828.  ,vf  ^^**»7-    Thick  8ro.    London,  1924. 

.  T^*^,i'i;  ^J- "*•>    BibUoteca  Eapaftola.    S  Tola,  folio.    Mft-  I>«onowMAi«»  BiauoonAFHiQun.    (Cflmrilii^  - 

drhI,ltfil-'&  *^  ".    -*•         Barbler,  by  the  Abbe  dn  Clos.)    8  vols,  no    i 

Casiri  (M.)    Bibliotheca  Arabloo-Hlapan*  EMnrialenaliL    %  ^^^"J^-  ^^    ^  General  BlbIi«)graphlcAl  Die:  _- 

vol*,  folio.  Matrltl,  1760-70.  ^^  -«— »    •         the  German.    4  voU.  8to.    Oxford,  li^il 

Macuado  (P.  D.  B.)    Bibliotheca  Losltana  Crlttca  et  Ohio.  n,«Ii!  r/'JJ?*x**»^f '""  P"''^''*d  .t  L*.ip..-  b  i-? .-  : 

nologica.    4  vols,  folia    Lisboa,  1741-'&9.  «?^U"i- T.)    AllgemeinesEuropiLv^^^^^^ 
HTEacr  (R.)    Almixidtll^  Liit«raturlexlcon fOr  Daunark.        JJiTio  '    ^" *''*  rcpplementa.)   8  Tok  f 4    . 

Ac.    2volj.4to.    Kjobcnk,  1820.  **««-».,  -i  *^^t  «  mx     -^ 

AuntvoruU  hUtrary  lexicon  ofbi.ninMk,  Korwiy  aal  lotliud.  aivlB*      «»«AM6B  (J.  O.  T.)      TriSOT    dcs   Llrres  n""?  t'   ' 

iui*ce..utit«.f«uth.  rtund  thrir  wcrkfc  — »,»»»«^        qq    fjouveau     Dlctlonnaire    BlbHojmphi, . . 

Otto  (F.)    History  of  Russian  Literature,  with  a  Lexicon        *°  **»¥<*  **<>  (*«  *>•  completed  in  about  1'. 

of  Russian  Authors.    8vo.    Oxford,  1889.  1858. 

Beck*  und  Napikrskt.     Allgemelnea  Schriftstener  and  Mkubel  (J.  O.)    Bibliotheca  Hlstorica.   22  voj. 

Oflcbrten-Lexikon  der  Provinien  Llvland,  Eathland,  und         ^P*-  i'8»-1804. 

Kurland.    4  vols,  thick  8vo.    Mltau,  lS27-'8a  Hodibb  (C.)    Deaciipllon  RaisonnA  d'unc  jojl 

Balva  (V.)    CttLaloj^ie  of  Spanish  and  Portucrueee  Booka,  -» ^^  Llvres.    8vo.    Paris,  1844. 

with  bibhoeraphicttl  remarks.  2  vols.  8vo.   London,  1826-7.  Bbsouard  (A-  A.)    Catalo^e  de  la  Blbliotb  - :  . 
TiGKNOR  (G.)    The  History  of  Bpanlah  Lltoraturo.    8  vola.         ^"''<  ^^^  ^o^  bibliographi<ia««|  Ac  4  vt/L. : 

WARMnoi.Tr.  (0.  ^.)    Bibliotheca  Hlatorica  Bneo-Oothica,     Ba»tani>kr  (M.  C.  dk  la  Sekita.)    Catalogue "    " 
10  vols.  bvo.    BtookhoUn,  1782-1817.  j*  Bihli<.th6<jue  do  Santander,  n^dlg6  ct  uil-  - 

lui-mcme  i  avoc  notes,  Aa    OtoIs-Sto.  Bt^ 

The  works  which  are  to  bo  conaidered  nnder  m.^  ai^        •  :■      x  1 

this  section,  and  the  one  foUowing,  sometimes  The  diotionanes  and  catalogues  ai; 

called  dictionaries,  sometimes  catiJogues,  and  P*^,^,^^  branches  of  knowledge,  a.. 

sometimes  bibliothec®,  constitute  the  most  jren-  ^^  ^?®  works  published  on  the  su 

erally  useful  and  interesting  class  of  biblio-  f^^^ouldoftliemse  vesoonstitu:.. 

graphical  publications.    By  showing  what  haa  u       •  P^T,?^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^""^^ 

been  written  in  all  the  various  branches  of  hu-  !?  ^^"^^  ^™»^  ^«  can  only  menti.  l. 

man  knowledge,  in  every  age  and  country,  they  ?®  "^T  "fV^^^^  ^  '^dition  to  t)  .^ 

act  as  guides  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Iwned;  '"^^^a^^^iy  been  noUced  under  prev.. 

while  by  pointing  out  the  differencee  of  edi-  -^™»»o!r(j.)  Medical  BtbUography.  AandR- 

tions,  &c^  they  constitute  manuals  of  ready  Backw'^  and  A.  di.)  Bibiiothftqne.de.  t- 
miormation  for  the  professed  1)ibliographer.       Compagnie  de  J«sua.  VoU.  1  and  a.  Kotx  ? 
Works  of  this  clasa  are  called  general  or  spe-      ^^J^„ni  .--11  «   , 

oial,  according  as  their  object  is  to  indicate  BiaARD  (a.  k  L.J  Essai  BibiiaSphiquo  pw  ir  : 

books  in  aU,  or  in  one  only,  of  the  departments  bla^^IwmT  uJI'  ,^*VM?**-     .  n  v 

of    flriAnpA    Of.   Hf^,.«*«-*  t««  *ici#€M Mxioiiuj     BLA>qui(M.^    Hlstolre do  1  Jfictmomie Poliu.;uc - l - 

ui   science   or  literature.     The  former  only       «ded.  2vola.   svo.  Paris,  1842. 

aspire  to  point  out  rare,  remarkable,  or  im-  *  w?."  ^^'^    BibiioCTsphie  Muaieaia  de  u  Fr^- 

portant  books;   for  no  attempt  has  yet  been  jd^c^'S.'^.^'^Jr.'^^k^^^^^  BibiiothC,.. .: 

made,  or  probably  ever  will  be  made,  to  com-  ^^"^  Voyages,  s  vols.  svo.   Kris,  is^s, 

pile  a  complete  universal  bibliographical  dio-  ^sv^^L^ndS;  i^  Bhort  view  of  Legal  b..  - 

tionarv.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  object  of    Camus  (a  Q.)    Profession  d'Avocat  6th  cd.  2  ^ 

special  bibliographies  to  notice  alL  or  the  greater       ^"f^^^'.     w    .       . 

part  of  those  books  that  have^n  publ^hed    CLJ^^OL£^S&rAc^i:?S^ 

S?eSmSffu''tllltv^  '^"??^    DA^iS^Jt^Jf^'^c^l';^^^^^^^ 

Uieir  superior  utility  to  such  as  are  engaged  in         ual  of  fhoological  and  Gencr3rLLratare.  . 

tne  study  or  investigation  of  any  particular    ^®^**-   London,  i854-'55. 

tonic    It  fa  by  ineaM  of  snch  worksfaayB  Dr.    '"i^rfJ^L'"^Z\tf'u^'"^^'"' 

JOnnson,    that   ''the  student   comes    to  know     DvP"»(M.)    Manuel  doe  fitudlans  en  Droit   12ni^ 

what  has  been  written  on  every  part  of  learn-    r^}r^^' ^-^^  %*      ,.    ^  . 

inir-  thrtt  1)A  Avni/lfl  ♦».«  T,«,«!i-  ^fi                *  ^^^}^  ^^^    Manuel  du  Droit  pubUc  eccli&lijt;- 

«       'v^     1  .                   ^®  "*^""^*  ^*  ®°<^^°^'"  faia-    12mo.    Paris,  1844. 

ing  difficulties  which  have  alreadv  been  clAArAH  •  *v    conuinine  wb«,.rT»»ihic«i  noUfw  of  work*  npon  i»».  *^ , 

Of  discnfwincrnna«f4r!T,olt^T^^     1       j^^  DtTPUMsis  (G.)    Bibliographic  Par^miolW'^  ^' 

m  uiscussmg  questions  which  have  ah-eady  been      phy  of  Proverbs.)  8vo.  Tari^  i847. 
aecicled ;  and  of  digging  in  mines  of  literature    I>V^"""* ^'^ >   Cat*iojnifl  BibUothecaj  nijt.nr  n  - 

which  have  alreadv  been  ^rhanatAA  w     Tha  fr.1  ^^^^^  B^ixU.    6  vols.  8va    London,  lli't^i- - 

^        uarv  oucouv  UGGH  eXUaUSiea.  ine  lOl-  Th«  moat  ompleU  e«UJo(ro«  of  bxtk*  <ii  naursi     • 

lowing  are  some  of  the  most  important  works  of    «t  l*«*JvTT*"r'l'  1*'^"  now  forrn- .  piut  *f  ih.  Brt  .l  n  • 

this  clAAfl  •  ""1^*  wMxi.  WW  Jko  ui     Bllw  (H.)    Catalogue  of  Books  on  Angling,  s*^^  ^ 

*/*«»oo.  1811. 

Aptlctoh's  Library  Manual:  containing  a  Catalogue  Hal-  ^p!!f«?l  ^;'''H"i®*^"c^J?•P*^'**  Dlctioni.T 

■onnd  of  upward  of  12,000  of  the  most  IinDortlmt  work?i«  «  *^*°®  ^/^^  £^^'  I^5<'on,  168d. 

every  depkrttnent  of  knowledae     8to.    :S«wV„  a  i  w?  ^^fS"®  ^"^0   ^*""*^  "'  Select  Medical  Blbliognf  V 

BlBLiOTiiK^A  GrenvlUlana-  bvT  T   ft»vn^  TJ^  .-»*  ^v**-    London,  1886. 
Parti.,  iYol^Qy^   L^klM  PartnT"l84a  8m"^L?do  ISST*  **  *"^  BlbUognpbr  ' 
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"u?^iSKiii2iiSSohJ^*ito?  ^ffiSSST***'*  ^^^  ™*y  ^  rendered :  *»The  h«igbty  Bove^- 

La  Lhdx (j. ^ST^uiogniOiie  JUtroD'omlqiu.  4ta  p*.  ^^  <^  80  m«?y  AsUtic  realms  and  raoesl  oa 

ru,  19081  the  seaahore  lies  the  giant  tmnk,  the  head 

^6yV''1Zx&^l4^  Litontiw  of  PoUttoii  Xeoraij.  aiwevered  from  the  ahonldera,  and  the  body 

UrmBAMDjCF.w.A.)  BibUothfltoihamitifla.  6T«i&8Ttt.  withoat  a  name;*'  a  eoinddenoe,  how  casoal 

^cttlhM^uumiH*  of  MiifcMtfo.  ,,omitiT      >   ■  weveT,  whloh  did  not  M  to  be  conaidered  pro- 

j^«u^^                   artttMM^  fMMuy,          1  "T  phetical  when  sabaeqnent  eventa  had  confirmed 

Okmb  ( W.)   BibllotheM  Biblln :  A  Selaet  Liit  of  Books  oa  the  Anmrv  hr  the  ooonrranfiA. 

8*c«id  llUratoro,  with  noUoe..  Ac    Sm    Win.  1W4  1>?SriXi?IiSA^?^S^    K^V  .«;i 

OnrmoBB  (£.  BC.)     BtbUoompMa  BiofrapUqao  onlTor-  i>ii3i^UMA^lA(W.pi/3Xioir,  DOOK,anafianay 

•eUe.  (DictioiiATy  of  work*  ratativo  to  tiM  pabUo  and  madneaa),  a  term  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Dib- 

Sn/^s5i  "^"^         ^^^""^^  »Toi..*o.  Bru.  ^^  ^^^^^  j^  j^  for  poeseasing  me  and 

Pxscimoif  (A.)  BibUognphto  SatooioioffiqiMk  %  toIl  eorions  books.    The  bibliomaniac  proceeds  ao- 

iiojid  4ta  Tobin^,  i80d-'9.  of  booka  rather  than  <»  knowledge,  attaches 

PooLK  ni^.  F.)  An  Index  to  Poriodied  utsitam  Bro.  hW'fftlf  to  acddontal  rather  than  f^gffAntii^^  qnal* 

Hew  York,  leaa.                                 ifc,«iirti,c  Wea,  and  spends  a  fortone  for  woAs  the 


flft^«nb»druJvoUm»«oi««idu^^  oontonts  of  wMch  he  might  obtain  fi)r  a  few 

"A'aS:im^  o.uiog«.Bibiiotb.«.MWi«^  ^Toto. Sra  ^j,^    ^he  Speciality  which  gires  value  to 

.  TBftMAcx-coiiPAin  (tr^BibUoiM^M  AibitiqiM  •!  AM*  a  book  maT  be  its  age  or  rarity,  the  yiciasitudea 

'  W!lSi  ^:\x^hu^  -n^oiogio.  Bdoote.  4  Tok.  if>«>««*^  7^*^^:^  i^  1«»  passed  or  the  feet  of  it. 

sro.  Jaott.  iTOKflfi.  having  iasoed  from  a  particular   publishing 

'  "^tiSSbSItoiLSll^'Ni^^  ^^"*?'    ^*^  °?*y  ^  *  handsome  and  peculiar 

-  WkIoelir.)  Kiiiistiag/r>Oataiof.^8To.'^ipiSc:i8<&  binding,  fimciftd  typography,  the  cipcumstauoe 

Win  Eft  (^G.  B.)    Eandboch  der  thieoioftoeheii  litentob  that  it  haa  belonired  to  somc  eminent  person- 

(Wiaift«ippi««it)  M.d.SToUSra  Uip^m^^^  ^  ^  Napdeoi,  Lord  Byron,  or  Sir  Salter 

.      BIBLIOMANOT.  a  method  of  consulting  the  Scott^  posseasing;  perhi4>a,  an  autograph  or 

fhture  by  moans  of  the  pages  of  some  book,  marginal  notes,  or  that  the  purchaser  desires  it 

^  most  usuaUy  the  Holy  Scriptures.    In  the  mid-  *o  swell  a  collection  In  some  particulM-  depart- 

"  die  ages  this  mode  of  vaticination  was  preceded  B^ent  of  literature.    Bibliomania  originated  in 

by  certain  spells  and  ceremonials^  which  were  Holland  near  the  dose  of  the  16th  century, 

''  supposed  not  merely  to  add  to  the  aeriousnesa  *°^  passed  thence  into  England,  where  it  has 

and  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  but  to  evoke  a  ^^^  ^^  principal  seat,  though  it  has  more  re- 

sQpernatnnd  influence  and  confer  a  divine  au-  eently  become  to  some  extent  a  passion  in 

tbority  on  the  proceedings.    The  test  and  re-  France  and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 

ply,   however,  were  the  same  in  aU  caseS|  Numerous  collections  have  been  made  of  the 

consisting  merely  in  opening  the  Bible,  with  editions  of  the  Bible,  of  which  the  most  com- 

tli6  Lead   averted,  or   wiS  the  eyes  blind-  pleteiain  the  British  museum,  though  rivalledby 

folded,  at  any  place  which  chance  might  deter-  ^^^^  of  Mr.  Jamea  Lenox  of  New  York ;  of 

mine,  and  laying  the  finger  at  hazard  on  any  editions  of  the  classics  in  ttttm  IMphiniy  and 

verse,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  reveal  the  *""*  "^***  tarwrwn  ;  of  first  editions  of  the 

fate  of  the  person  consulting  the  orade.    Of  clMm<»(«^»^<^>««/>H«<jf>«t),  and  of  many  books 

the  same  nature  were  the  sortes  VirgiliawB,  of-  ^^^»<5h  appeared  in  the  infancy  of  typography 

,  ten  consulted  of  old  with  an  expectation  of  real-  («««"«<»«*»);   of  Bipont  editions,  and  those 

ly  learning  something  of  the  occult  fhture,  as  ®*^  ^  *^«  academy  della  Crusca ;  of  the 

now  on  festive  occasions  for  idle  amusement  **  Republics"  of  the  Elievirs;  and  works  print- 

.  These  jwt«  consist  in  opening  Virgil's  "JSneid"  ^  ^7  Aldus,  Oomino  of  Padu^  Bodoni,  Mat- 
in the  same  manner,  and  receiving  the  verse  on  ^^  Foulis,  Barbou,  and  Baskerville.  In 
which  the  finger  happens  to  rest  as  the  prog-  Fhuice  the  Jest-books,  burlesque  treatises,  and 

'  noetic  of  one's  fate.    Several  smgular  coina-  «ec««>nio  poems  of  the  16th  century,  which 

dences  are  related,  in  which  the  information  proceeded  from  the  school  of  Merlin  Ooccaie, 

contained  in  the  line  found,  and  therefore  pre-  FolingI,  and   Rabelaia,  have  been  fbr  some 

dieted  bv  the  •«•««•,  appears  to  have  been  con-  **™o  ^^^  wi^t  alter  by  bibliomaniaca.   The 

firmed  by  subsequent  events.    The  most  re-  bladings  on  which  the  hijg^est  prices  are  set  in 

markable  of  all,  however,  ia  that  of  the  unfor-  France  are  those  of  Derosne,  Padeloup,  Simier, 

tunate  Charles  L  of  England,  who,  as  the  tale  BndThouvenin;  and  in  England,  those  of  Charles 

runs,  many  years  before  his  disagreement  with  ^^"^  "^  Roger  Payne.    The  most  extaordi- 

.  his  parliament  or  people,  while3l  his  prospects  «^ P"oes  are  paid  for  splendid  old  editiona, 

were  as  bright  as  those  of  any  youthfW  Iring  in  oopies  with  a  likeness  of  the  author  and  paintp 

,  a  peaceful  age,  was  induced,  in  a  moment  of  «^  ^^^  letters,  unprewions  upon  parchment^ 

thoughUess  gayety,  amid  a  crowd  of  gay  Lidies  Morocco,  paper  fhrrahed  with  a  broad  margin, 

and  gallant  courtiers,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  »  W^^  asb^tus,  printed  witii  letters  of  gold 

**^neid,"  when,  to  the  dismay  of  idL  he  turned  ^  ■"^*^»  ^  having  all  the  text  set  in  an  im- 

to  the  lines,  pression  of  copper.    The   material   is   more 

Totpopoiut«R««iiio.«porb«m  ^^7  esteemed  if  tinted  rosjHylon   Uue^ 

Befrnrntoreni  Aaim  I  tooet  lageos  iicoro  troBoiM,  yeiiow,  or  green,    ine  liorary  of  liora  open* 

ArukornqM  hmiMris  oipot,  ei  ains  aooiiM  eofpw;  oer,  in  En^and,  cQ^ta^^ffd  an  JBsohylus  of  the 
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Glasgow  edition  of  1795,  the  binding  of  which  -'34,  in  90  volnmes,  and  its  illustration  li: 

alone  cost  £16  7«.  st^irling.     The  binding  of  been  a  work  of  more  than  20  years.   Tli-: 

liacklin'fl  Bible,  in  4  volumes,  cost  76  guineas,  graviugs  amounted  to  the  number  of  12 

and  that  of  Boydell*8  large  edition  of   Shake-  and  were  so  carefully  selected  that  more  v  •. 

speare,  in  9  volumes,  cost  £132  sterling.    The  said  to  have  been  rejected  than  were  in^.r.l 

London  bookseller  Jeffery  had  a  volume  of  tlie  This  unique  copy  was  sold  for  £223.  Ai  _. 

"  History  of  James  II.,"  by  Fox,  bound  in  fox-  same  sale  a  copy  of  the  first  corapleto  edit; : 

skin,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  author,  and  Moli^re  was  sold  for  £18,  and  an  ''  Orlmv  F 

the  capricious  bibliomaniac  A.><kew  pushed  his  rioso"  (Venice,  1553)  for  £15.    Among  r:  ': 

madness  even  to  having  a  book  bound  in  human  sales  in  London  were  a  Hebrew  Bilile  o:  '. 

skin,  that  he  might  possess  an  entirely  unique  13th  century,  written  on  vellum,  in  tk  r  , 

volume.    The  edges  of  books  have  sometimes  character,  for  £70;  2  MSS.  of  the  eTarj.N. 

been  adorned  with  beautiful  pictures.    Books  on  vellum,  of  the  9th  and  10th  contT:ri >. :• 

fonnerly  were  often  bound  in  copper,  silver,  or  £70  and  £81 ;  HUronymi  Eputcla.W'^.s  r 

fold  leaf,  and  embellished  with  precious  stones.  15th  century,  on  Italian  vellum,  iHuuL:- 

he  shah  of  Persia  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  pre-  for  £45  8«. ;  Diseordis  Anazarbm  Oj^r. 

paring  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  "  Arabian  folio,  for  £590 ;  the  Aminta  Fatoh  uf  T - 

Nights'  Entertainments,"  on  which  artists,  un-  with  autograph,  MS.,  for  £59;  3  MSS..: 

der  his  personal  direction,  have  been  at  work  Divina  Conwudia  of  Dante,  of  the  Ut  .^ 

for  the  last  7  years.     Its  preparation  has  already  15th  centuries,  for  £40,  £30  10«.,  and  £  ■-  ^ 

cost  more  than  $00,000.    It  is  not  unfrequently  De  Bry's  "  Voyages,"  in  9  vols.,  1590-:' /^ 

a  passion  of  men  to  obtain  an  extensive  library  £150.    John  Eliot's  Indian  Bible  soWii » 

in  some  particular  department,  or  a  complete  York,  in  1857,  for  $200,  and  18  nnrr/  • 

set  of  the  editions  of  some  favorite  author.  Franklin's  "Poor  Richard's  Almanack' t ::. 

Thus,  Boulard  sjxint  a  fortune  in  pursuit  of  the  per  number.     The  most  expensive  sivzl- ' 

editions  of  Kacine;  a  professor  in  a  university  is  m  the  United  States  is  acopyofL'.' 

mentioned  who  passed  his  life  in  collecting  ob-  "  Voyages."    The  bibliomaniac  forms  L  ■■ 

scene  books ;  and  Soleinnes  made  a  library  of  all  ject  of  the  18th  chapter  of  the  CamO^  - 

the  dramatic  pieces  that  have  ever  appeared  on  liruyere,  and  Dr.  Dibdin  has  pnWi^L 

any  stage.  He  searched  for  new  pieces  with  pain-  ume  entitled  "Bibliomania,  or  Book-M    ' 
ful  anxiety,  purchasing  a  mass  of  books  in  Ian-        BIBB  A,  Ebxst,  baron,  a  German  r 

guages  which  he  could  not  read.    A  certain  and  traveller,  born  at  his  estate  of  ScL    j; 

Frenchman  purchased  at  exorbitant  prices  all  as-  in  Franconia,  June  9,  1806.    He  pur^  "; 

tronomical  books  that  ho  could  find,  though  he  the  study  of  the  law,  and  afterward,  l    •' 

didnotunderstanda  word  of  that  science.    Bib-  clusively,  that  of  natural  science,  ai  "^  - 

liomaniacs  are  the  principal  purchasers  in  the  versity  of  WCLrzburg.     After  having 

great  antiquarian  book  auctions  which  are  occa-  out,  in  1849,  a  chemical  treatise  on  t. 

sionally  held  in  London  and  Paris.    The  Maz-  and  the  bile,  he  made  a  tour  of  expl  r-V 

arin  Bible,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  Brazil  and  Chili,  of  which  he  publi^lic-  - 

1455,  was  sold  in  1827  for  £504.    A  gentleman  scription  in  1854,  under  the  title  of "  T- 

of  New  York  has  obtained  a  copy  of  this  work  South  America."    To  the  journals  of  li; 

at  an  expense  of  $2,500.     Alcuin's  MS.  Bible,  emy  of  Viemia,  of  which  he  is  a  memlHr. 

which  was  made  for  Charlemagne,  was  recently  contributed  some  interesting  articles  ou  - 

purchased  by  tlie  British  museum  for  £750.  and  Chili.  His  most  valuable  works  Lave: 

At  the  sale  of  Cardinal  Lomenio's  library  in  ed  within  the  last  few  years :  "  Coinp^r-;; 

Paris,  8,300  livres  were  given  for  a  copy  of  the  vestigations  of  the  Brains  of  Men  and  ot - 

Orammatica  Rhythmiea^  in  folio,  printed  in  brate  Animals"  (Mannlioim,  1854),  and '0^ 

1466,  by  Faust  and  Schoefier,    A  copy  of  Vir-  tic  Enjoyments  and  Man"  (Niu-embtr- 

gil,  printed  by  Sweynhoim  and  Pannartz,  in  Ilis  residence  in  the  latter  city  contain?  ^ 

1469,  brought  4,101  livres.    Dr.  Dibdin  men-  ble  collection  of  transatlantic  objects  of -- 

tions  that  600  guineas  were  ofiered  for  a  Livy  history  and  ethnograpliy. 
printed  by  VindeUn  de  Spira,  in  1470,  "  a  most        BICE,  or  Bisk,  among  painters,  a  V. '■: 

extraordinary  copy,  bound  in  8  volumes,  in  for-  prepared  from  the  lapis  armenus^  or  ca!  * 

eign  coarse  vellum."    One  of  the  most  memo-  salt  of  copper.    It  bears  the  best  Wi} 

rable  competitions  for  bibliographic  treasures  bright  blues  used  in  common  work,  bu:  ^- 

occurred  at  the  sale  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh's  palest  in  color. 

library,  in  London,  in  1812.    A  copy  of  the  1st        BICfiTRE,  a  hospital  in  theimmediau 

edition  of  the  "Decameron,"  published  by  Val-  ity  of  Paris,  on  a  site  formerly  oai!p«^-. 

darfiatVenice,  in  1471,  was  sold  for  the  immense  chateau  built  in  the  13th  century  by 

price  of  £2,260.    An  illuminated  missal,  exe-  bishop  of  Winchester.    In  the  begimiing 

cuted  for  the  duke  of  Bedford  in  the  reign  of  15th  century  the  dilapidated  castle  w 


by  the  sale    ornamented  with  masterpieces 
of  an  extensively  illustrated  copy  of  Voltaire's    pily,  it  was  destroyed,  with  all  itj  tn -^ 
works.    The  edition  was  that  of  Lef^vre,  1829    during  the  dvil  wars.     Its  roii^  t^^ 
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CTound  were  given,  m  1416,  to  the  chapter  of  ft  chiefihip,  hut  the  houses  are  mean  and  the 
^  otre  Dame,  and,  being  entirely  neglected,  be-  wall  dilapidated.    It  has  a  great  weekly  market 
came  a  resort  for  robbers  and  other  offenders.  BIOHAT,  Mabie  Fbakcois  Xatikb,  a  French 
Cardinal  RicheUen  having  bought  it,  in  1682,  anatomist  and  physiologierf;,  bom  Kov.  11, 1771, 
founded  there  a  military  hospital,  the  occupants  at  Thoirette-en-Bresse,  department  of  the  Ain, 
of  which  were  removed  to  tne  Invalides  in  the  died  at  Paris,  July  22, 18CKSS,  having  already  ao- 
rcign  of  Lonis  XIV.    Bic^tre  then  became  an  qniredgreatcelebrity,  thongh  very  yonng.    He 
asylam  for  the  poor,  and  a  kind  of  prison  where  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jean  Baptlste  Bichat,  doc- 
vagrants  were  conmied.    Under  Lonis  XVL  a  tor  of  medicine  of  the  university  of  Monlpellier, 
part  of  it  was  allotted  to  ^ose  suffering  from  and  mayor  of  the  small  town  of  Pondn,  where 
venereal  diseases,  the  patients  being,  by  a  sin-  he  practised  medidne.    Toung  Bichat  received 
golar  rule,  subjected  to  a  severe  whipping  bo-  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Nantua.    In 
fore  receiving  any  attention  from  the  physi-  1788  he  entered  the  seminary  of  St  IrSnde,  at 
ciaos.    Bic^tre  was  also  used  as  a  prison,  and  Lyons ;  and  as  this  school  belonged  to  the  Jes- 
during  the  bloody  massacres  of  Sept  1792,  it  uits,  and  was  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
became  the  scene  of  the  most  horrible  slaugh*  Bichat's  uncles,  a  priest,  he  was  driven  from  it 
ter,  the  inmates  defending  themselves  desperate-  by  the  revolution  which  broke  out  in  1789. 
ly  against  the  revolutionaiT  murderers.    Sub-  Wa  fkvorite  studies  were  mathemadcs  and  phys* 
sequently  it  was  used  partly  as  a  prison  and  ical  sdence.     On  returning  home  he  began  the 

Eartly  as  a  hospital,  but  the  former  department  studv  of  anatomy  under  his  fiither,  ana  after- 
aving  been  transferred  to  a  new  building,  in  ward  attended  lectures  at  the  hoepital  of  Lyons, 
the  rue  de  la  Roquette,  within  Paria,  Bic^tre  is  Driven  a  second  time  from  Lyons  by  the  events 
now  employed  exdurively  as  an  asylum  for  in-  of  the  revolution,  he  went  in  1798  to  Paris,  to 
digent  old  men  or  invalids,  and  male  lunatioa.  study  suivery  under  the  celebrated  Deaanlt^  at 
The  principal  buildings^  forming  a  square  of  the  H6tel  Dieu.    Without  a  single  acquaint* 
900  feet  on  each  side,  are  separated  by  8  large  ance  in  Paris,  he  entered  the  school  of  Desanl^ 
courtyards.     A  new  division,  oonstmoted  in  and  diligently  followed  the  lectures  of  his  mas- 
1822.  consists  of  2  edifices,  between  which  is  a  ter.  by  whom  he  was  soon  noticed  for  his  zeal 
small  garden  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.    The  ana  ability.    It  was  the  practice  of  the  school, 
e5tab]ishnient|  from  the  elevation  of  its  site,  has  that  some  chosen  pupils  should,  each  one  in  his 
purer  air  than  any  other  hospital  in  Paris.  The  tuni,  give  an  absbiu^t  of  the  lecture  of  the  day, 
rules  by  which  the  patients  are  governed  are  as  and  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  on  the  following 
mild  as  good  order  permits,  and  improvements  day  this  abstract  was  publicly  read  in  the  pres- 
in  their  treatment  are  daily  introduced.    Those  ence  of  the  second  surgeon  of  the  hcMpitsL 
who  are  not  entirely  disabled  by  infirmities  or  On  one  occasion,  the  pupil  whose  turn  it  was 
old  age  are  required  to  work  S  hours  a  day  at  to  read  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  of  the  previous 
their  respective  trades,  and  receive  in  return  a  day,  happened  to  be  absent;  Bichat  stepped 
share  of  the  profits ;  the  rest  goes  toward  de-  forwfurd  n*om  the  crowd  of  pupilB^  and  offined 
fraying  the  expenses  of  the  hospitsL    The  food  to  read  his  own,  which  had  been  made  for  pri- 
is  becdihy  and  quite  sufficient    The  lunatics^  rate  use.    The  offer  was  accepted,  thou^  the 
about  900  in  number,  occupy  a  department  by  pupil  was  youngs  and  had  not  been  in  tbA  daas 
themselves.    The  gentlest  treatment,  except  in  more  than  a  month.    The  absteact  was  clear, 
extreme  cases,  is  employed.    To  those  who  are  accurate^  and  full,  and  read  with  faJinnfi^  and 
capable  of  it,  diaily  occupation  is  given  on  a  mod-  predsion.    On  hearing  of  this  from  his   col* 
el  farm  at  a  little  distance.     OUiers  attmd  league  Manoury,  Desanlt  sent  for  Hchat,  and 
schools  of  various  kinds  in  the  establishment  from  this  first  conversation,  was  so  mudi  in- 
and  the  directors  constantly  endeavor  to  find  terested  in  him  that  he  invited  him  to  re- 
some  manual  or  intellectual  occupation  for  every  side  in  his  own  house;  subsequently  adopt* 
one  of  them.    This  method  has  succeeded  be-  ed  him  as  his  son,  associated  him  in    Lis 
vend  all  anticipation.     The  sociability  of  the  labors^  and   destined   him    as  his   successor, 
lunatics  has  been  also  improved ;  but  music,  Bichat  continued  to  live  with  Ms  master  until 
above  all,  has  worked  wonders.    The  minority  the  deuBith  of  Desaulti  which  happened  about  3 
of  patients  are  fond  of  it,  and  some  of  tiiem  years  after  their  first  acquaintance.    After  this 
have  become  accomplished  proficients,  while  sll  event,  Bidiat  arranged  and  published  the  works 
Foem  to  feel  its  benendal  influence.  Concerts  are  of  his  master,  and  opened  a  sdiool  for  jp^m^Mm 
occasionally  given,  at  which  both  the  performers  anatomy,  phyriology,  and  surgety.    B^ide  hS 
and  the  audience  are  lunatics.    The  establish-  public  labors,  he  undertook  a  series  of  experi- 
ment, with  its  dependencies,  forms,  as  it  were,  ments  on  the  chemicaL  physical,  phystolo^calf 
a  sniaU  town,  the  total  population  of  which,  and  vital  properties  of  the  different  tissues  of 
patients,  servsnts,  officers,  and  physidaos  in-  the  animal  economy.    His   labors  were  ex- 
cluded,  is   not  far  from  6,000   souls.      The  ceasive  snd  his  constitution  weak ;  his  health 
neighboring  village  of  the  ssme  name  is  in-  gave  way ;  lecturing  fatigued  him,  and  brought 
significant  on  a  severe  attadc  of  bleedmg  of  the  lungs. 
HICIIANA,  a  town  of  A^srinia,  in  the  state  During  this  first  attack  of  illness,  he  passed  the 
of  Amhara,  160  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Gondar.    It  is  time  in  maturing  his  own  particular  views  of 
a  place  of  some  importsncCi  snd  the  capital  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  aodsketehed  the  plan 
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BIDDLE,  CtncDTT,  a  oolonel  in  the  Teroln^  iWl-^TB^  filiaied  the  raflMngs  of  the  Ameii- 
tiouary  anny,  bom  in  Philadelphia.  Mftj  10,  can  annj  at  the  memorable  cantonment  of 
1740,  died  there  Jvlj  14,  1814.  Descended  Valley  Forge.  As  conmuasery-general  of  forage, 
from  one  of  the  early  Qoakersettlera  and  pro-  uider  Gen.  Greene,  he  rendered  important  ser- 
prietariea  of  western  Kew  Jersev,  he  retahied  Tioe  to  the  army  in  seyeral  critical  Jnnetnres, 
nu  conDection  with  the  society  of  Friends  until  especially  during  the  £Eunine  at  Valley  Forge, 
theoommencementof  the  war  of  independence.  At  Monmouth  he  shared  the  success  of  his 
In  early  life  he  engaged  in  commerdal  pur-  countrymen.  From  the  time  of  his  entering  the 
suits  in  his  native  dty ;  but  notwithstanding  serrice  he  was  actively  and  usefdlly  engag- 
this  and  the  discipline  of  the  religious  sode^  ed  until  Sept  1780,  when,  unable  longer  to 
in  whose  tenets  he  had  been  educated,  he  unit-  yield  to  the  friendly  solicitations  of  Washing- 
ed  in  1764  with  a  number  of  Quaker  niends  in  ton  and  Greene,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  his 
forming  a  military  com  for  the  protection  of  a  private  affiura,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
party  of  friendly  Indians  who  had  son^t  raf-  private  life.  His  military  career,  however,  was 
uge  in  Philadelphia  fr^m  the  fury  of  a  band  of  briefly  renewed  in  the  capacity  of  quarter- 
lawless  zealots  known  as  tiiePazton  boys,  who  master-general  of  Pennsylvania  (an  appoint- 
had  recently  maasaored  some  unoffending  Con-  ment  received  by  him  fit>m  his  native  state  in 
cstoga  Indiuis  at  the  interior  town  of  Dmcaa-  Sept.  1781^  in  tiie  expedition  under  Washing- 
ter.  These  banditti,  powerfbl  in  numbers,  had  ton,  in  ITM,  against  the  whiskey  insurgents  of 
advanced  within  6  or  6  miles  of  tiie  city,  threat-  that  state.  OoL  Biddle  labored  eame^y  also 
ening  destiruotion  to  all  who  should  oppose  in  the  early  political  movements  of  the  patriot 
them,  when  the  vigor  of  the  military  prepara-  party  of  his  state,  advocating  effectively  the 
tions  checked  their  frirther  progress.  Sciuoely  revolutionary  state  constitution  of  1776  (wluch 
had  this  local  disturbance  be^  quieted  when  his  brother  Owen  Biddle  had  had,  as  a  mem- 
news  was  received  of  tiie  resolution  of  the  ber  of  the  convention,  a  share  in  fiwning), 
British  house  of  commons  to  charge  certain  as  a  measure  calculated  to  promote  the  best  in- 
stamp  duties  in  the  colonies.  The  feeling  en*  terests  of  Pennsylvania.  The  triumph  of  the 
gondered  throughout  tiie  whole  country  by  this  coDstitntional  party,  after  encountering  pro- 
step  was  nowhere  deeper  than  in  Phiiadel*  tracted  and  bitter  opposition  in  the  city  of 
t>ljta ;  and  the  ocmsnmmation  of  the  resolve  of  Ph^adelphia,  is  known.  A  declaration  or  bill 
:ho  commoftis  by  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  of  rights  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  organic 
;tamp  act,  induced,  in  that  dty^  the  celebrated  instrument  of  federal  union,  to  prevent  abuse  or 
ion-importation  resolutions  of  Oct.  85,  1765,  misconstruction  of  its  powen,  not  only  met  with 
>ne  of  the  most  decided  measures  adopted  dur-  his  approvid  but  enlisted  his  active  support.  Af- 
ng  the  early  part  of  the  strugi^e  with  Great  ter  tne  organization  of  the  federal  government 
{ritain,  for  the  preservatimi  of  the  civil  ri^ts  ci  under  the  constitution  of  1787,  Col.  Biddle  was 
be  colonists.  To  this  agreement  the  namea  of  appointed  marshal  of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  evi- 
be  principal  merdunta  of  the  dty  were  at-  dence  of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 
aclicd,  and  among  the  number  thoee  of  OoL  Washington.  This  regard,  which  he  had  early 
Middle  and  hia  brother  Owen  Biddle.  The  acquired,  was  maintained  and  even  increased 
ourse  subse<^entiy  pursued  by  the  British  min-  by  frequent  intercourse  and  constant  episto* 
!(try  destroymg  all  hope  of  a  reasonable  ad-  liury  correspondence,  as  tiie  letters  of  Wash- 
a:>tment  of  the  differences.  GoL  Biddle  em-  ington  written  to  him  until  witiiin  a  few 
>arked  early  and  aealoosly  in  the  defence  of  weeks  of  the  general's  death  abundantly 
lio  liberties  of  America,  and  by  his  active  ex«  show.  Gheene  and  Knox  were  also  his  warm 
irtions  was  greatly  instrumental  in  forming  the  personal  friends  and  correspondents,  and 
^  Quaker  "  company  of  volunteers  raised  in  when  tiie  former  was  selected  for  the  com- 
Philadelphia  in  1775,  of  which  he  was  elected  mand  of  the  army  in  the  southern  states,  he 
m  oflScer  before  the  corps  Joined  the  army,  tendered  to  and  urged  upon  Ool.  Biddle  the 
Congress  having  in  June,  1776,  for  the  proteo-  post  of  quartermaster-general.  As  a  private 
ion  of  the  middle  colonies,  directed  the  imme-  dtizen  he  merited  and  enjoyed  during  his  life 
I  into  establishment  of  a  flying  camp  of  10,-  the  confidence  and  req)ect  of  tiie  community  in 
^0(>  men  to  be  fbmiahed   by  Pennsylvania,  which  he  lived. 

laryland,  and  Delaware,  on  July  8  following  BIDDLE,  Olkment  Cornbix,  LL.  D.,  6tii  son 

looted  Col.  Biddle  its  deputy  quartermaster-  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  24, 

t^ueral,  as  well  as  for  the  militia  of  Pennsyl-  1784,  med  Aug.  21, 1855.    At  the  commenoe- 

ania  and  New  Jersey,  ordered  to  rendezvous  ment  of  the  present  century  he  entered  the 

t  Trenton.    Ool.  Biddle  took  part  in  the  im-  navid  service  of  the  United  States,  in  which 

ortant  battie  of  Trenton  at  the  dose  of  the  he  remained  for  a  brief  period,   and  after- 

inie  year,  and,  in  ooi\{unction  with  another  ward   applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 

rlxcor,  was  ordered  by  Washington  to  receive  law.    Shortiy  after  his  admission  to  the  bar 

lo  swords  of  the  Hesnan  officers.  In  the  stout-  his   patriotic   feelings    were   roused   by   the 

'  contested  victory  of  Princeton,  the  surprise  outrage  upon  the  U.  S.  ship  Ohesapeake  in 

i<l  retreat  at  Brandjrwine,  the  well-concerted  the  month  of  June,  1807,  and  in  the  expecta- 

it  unsuccessful  ente^rise  of  Oermantown,  he  tion  of  a  war  he  applied  to  Jefferson  for  ser- 

as  also  engaged;  and  during  the  winter  of  vice  in  the  army.    He  received  an  fq>pointment 
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88  captain  of  dragoons,  and  was  stationed  with  ions  oonoeming  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  rcfuH^I  - 

his  regiment  for  some  time  at  New  Orleans,  answer  all  such  questions  as  were  d^^L 

But  the  British  government  having,  after  a  te-  to  entrap  him  into  a  confesaon  of  faiili  cu:  r 

dious  negotiation,  disavowed  the  act  of  the  com-  ing  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ   He  was  kcj 

mander  of  the  Leopard,  and  peaceful  relations  suspense  for  18  months,  when  a  letter  luidr.- 

between  the  countries  being  restored,  he  re-  by  him  to  Sir  HanyYanehadthodesiriL^' 

signed  his  commission.    However,  subsequent  of  bringing  about  a  decision.    He  wi>  c 

aggressions  by  the  British, both  by  their  doctrine  mitted  to  the  custody  of  one  of  the  of; .: 

and  system  of  blockade  and  tlieir  orders  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  remained  :r, 

council,  at  length  led  to  the  declaration  of  war,  finement  for  5  years.    The  assembly  of  1/ 

June  18,  1812.     Scarcely  had  the  proclamation  at  Westminster  examined  him,  the  n:. 

been  made  when  Capt.  Biddle  raised  in  his  na-  which  was  to  strengthen  him  inbi^i^i 

tive  city  a  company  of  volunteers,  called  the  He  now  published  his  tract,  hitherto  pr 

**  State  Fencibles,"  and  was  elected  to  the  com-  circulateA    It  created  much  ecandal,  aii^ 

mand  of  it  in  July,  1812.   Upon  the  organization  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  h:i  r  - 

ofthelstregimentof  Pennsylvania  volunteer  in-  which  only  increased  its  sale.    Vhi'a 

fantry, which  was  mustered  into  the  U.S.  service,  prison,  he  printed  a  "Confession  of  Yixli 

he  was  elected  its  colonel  and  served  as  such  dur-  cerning  the  Holy  Trinity  according  to  th-.  * 

ing  the  war.     The  retreat  of  the  British  from  tures,  with  the  Testimonies  of  severJ 

Baltimore  left  no  opportunity  for  active  ser-  Fathers  on  this  head"  (London,  ItUr. 

vice  to  his  command,  which  during  the  autumn  was  followed  by  "The  Testimonies  of  Ir " 

of  1814  had,  with  other  regiments,  been  sta-  Justin    Martyr,  Novatianus,  Tbeo]ir.> 

tioned  at  Camp  Dupont  in  the  state  of  Dela-  lived  the  2  first  centuries  after  Christ  \v- 

ware.     On  his  retirement  from  military  life,  at  or  thereabouts),  as  also  Arnobios,  L »« ; 

the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  devoted  his  leis-  Euscbiua,  and  Hilary,  concerning  that 

nre  to  the  investigation  and  study  of  philosoph-  and  the  persons  of  Holy  Trinity."  Tj 

ical  subjects  in  the  broad  domain  of  ethics  and  byterians,  then  dominant  in  cburcli  rj^  • 

metaphysics,  and  also  to  the  principles  govern-  passed  a  measure  through  parliameDt. :; 

ing  the  production,  distribution,  and  oonsump-  every  one  who   denied  the  doctrirc 

tion  of  wealth.     To  the  science  of  political  Trinity  should  bo  punished  with  duV 

economy  especially  did  he  address  himself,  and  was  aimed  at  Biddle,  and  he  was  aUu- 

his  writings  have  in  a  great  measure  been  in-  when  a  sudden  opposition  arose  to  it^    ■ 

strumental  in  popularizing  its  study.    The  many  Independents  and  the  army.    Theori.: 

editions  of  the  translation  of  Say's  "  Treatise  on  therefore  suflered  to  lie  in  abeyance.   ' 

Political  Economy,"  with  the  notes  and  additions  Independents  gained  the  upper  hand  .1" 

of  Mr.  Biddle,  alone  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  penal  laws  against  heretics  were  m  - 

fact.     In  the  free  trade  convention,  in  Philadel-  repealed.    Biddle  was  released,  and  rd ' 

phia,in  Sopt.l831,ho  bore  a  prominent  part ;  and,  Staffordshire,  where  he  was  varn.ly  v. 

although  occui)ying  no  public  position,  also  con-  by  a  magistrate,  who  procured  him  a ' 

tributed  to  mould  tlie  policy  of  the  federal  gov-  tion,  made  him  a  private  chaplain,  ai^ ; 

ernment  with  regard  to  the  currency,  as  well  as  to  a  legacy.    Bradshaw,  president  of  i^'^ ' 

its  conimoroial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  however,  remanded  him  to  prison,    fli 

BIDDLE,  John,  "  the  father  of  English  Uni-  lost  not  only  his  fortune  and  his  libcrr. 

tarians,"  born  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  Glou-  friends.      Dr.  Gunning,  afterward  b^ 

cestershire,  in  1615,  where  his  father  was  a  Ely,  was  the  only  theologian  whoTi-: 

woollen  draper,  died  Sept.  22, 1062.     lie  gradu-  in  prison.    He  suffered  great  privati'  >. 

ated  at  Oxford,  and  was  elected  master  of  the  accurate  knowledge  of   the  Greek  i"^ " 

free  school  of  Gloucester.     In  the  mean  time  he  which  he  knew  by  heart,  induced  K' i-'^ 

had  been  studying  theology  with  great  ardor,  a  London  printer,  to  give  him  for  corr^ 

and  printed  for  private  circulation  a  small  tract  proof-slioets  of  a  Greek  Septuagint,  iii- 

entitled,  "  Twelve  Arguments  drawn  out  of  the  lieved  his  wants.    In  1651,  an  act  of  v- 

Scripture,  wherein  tlie  commonly  received  opin-  and  oblivion  for  all  hereticid  offence?  v.- 

ion  touching  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  by  parliament,  and  Biddle  was  agjii-i  r 

clearly  and  fully  refuted."    In  his  conversation  and  collected  around  him  those  wln'-i-  * 

he  was  equally  outspoken,  and  the  cry  of  heresy  ings  had  brought  to  his  way  of  thinkii.: 

was  raised  against  him.     lie  was  dismissed  from  fundamental  law  was  that  "the  unify  '- 

his  situation,  and  thrown  into  the  county  jail,  a  unity  of  person  as  well  as  natu'i 

Dec.  2,  1645.    To  the  magistrates  he  delivered  members  of  this  new  sect  were  c;iii  ■ 

a  confession  of  faith,  from  which  it  is  evident  Hans,  and,  when  their  harmony  vi'^^ 

that  his  mind  was  then  in  a  state  of  doubt  be-  trines  of   Socinus  was   perceived,  ^^ 

twecn   Trinitarianism   and   L'^nitarianisra.     Six  A   translation    of   Biddle's    *' Twoi'  -^ 

months    afterward.  Archbishop  Usher  had  a  ture   Catechisms"  for  the  use  of  k'^ 

conference  with  him,  but  in  vain.     The  long  again  got  him  into  trouble.     1^^'.^^; 

parliament  summoned  him  to  Westminster,  and  moned  to  the  bar  of  the  house  ol  •  ' 

appointed  a  committee  to  sit  upon  his  case,  and  on  his  refusal  to  criminate  l'''-^" 

Being  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  heretical  opin-  comniitted  for  contempt,  and  the  JcaU.-.  ^ 
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ardiiiaiioewMreviTedftgaiDsthim.  'WheaCrom-  American  revolution  he  csme  to  Am^rioa  and 

well  dittolved  the  parliiuneat,  Biddle  was  again  was  made  captain  of  the  Andrew  Doria,  a  bri^ 

set  free  idfter  a  10  months' term.    A  whole  Sap-  of  14  gona  and  180  men,  in  which  he  parti* 

tist  congregation  beoame  conTcrted  to  Biddlra  dpated  in  Commodore  Hopldns's  attack  on  New 

Tiewa,  and  this  was  ao  diapleaaing  to  the  Bap-  Providence.    After  refitung  in  New  London 

tiflt  miniater,  Mr.  Griffin,  that  he  challenged  he  was  ordered  on  a  cruise  to  the  banks  of 

Biddle  to  a  pnblio  controversj.    Biddle  un-  Newfoundland,  and  in    1776   was   fortunate 

pradeotly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  spoke  in  enough  to  take  among  other  prizes  2  transport 

a  derogatory  manner  of  Christ's  divine  nature,  ships  with  valuable  cargoes  and  with  a  battal- 

He  was  thrown  into  the  Poultry  Compter,  Ju]y  ion  of  Highland  tnxms.    He  was  appointed  to 

8y  1655,  and  thenoe  removed  to  Newgate,  and  the  command  of  the-Randolph,  a  82  gun  frigatCL 

tried  for  hia  life  on  the  Ions  parliament  ordi-  in  Feb.  1777.    In  March,  1778,  he  was  wounded 

nance  a^nat  blasphemy  and  nereay.    Aa  the  in  an  action  with  the  Yarmouth,  an  English  64 

trial  was  evidently  going  against  him,  Cromwell  gon  ahip.    While  under  the  hands  of  a  surgeon, 

interposedi  the  trial  was  stopped,  and  Biddle  ue  magazine  blew  np.  and  the  whole  crew  of 

was  remanded  to  Jail    In  order  to  ahelter  the  Bimdolph  were  lost^  except  4  men,  who 

Biddle  yet  more  seoorely  from  Us  persecuton^  were  toased  about  on  a  piece  of  the  wreck  for 

Gromw^  banished  him  to  Star  castlci  in  St.  4  days  before  they  were  relieved.    The  other 

Mary's,  one  of  the  SdUy  islanda,  with  an  an-  vessds  of  the  squadron  escaped  in  consequence 

nual  subaistenoe  of  100  crowns  (Oct  1666).  of  the  disabled  state  of  the  Yarmouth. 

Here  he  continued  to  devote  hiinself  to  the  Bn>DLE,  Nioholas,  an  American  financier, 

study  of  theology.    After  8  years,  he  was  re-  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  8,  1786,  died  Feb. 

leased  onawritof  AofteatAMTma,  andreUiming  27,  1844.     Hia  &ther,  Charles   Biddle,  was 

to  London,  became  pastor  of  an  Independent  a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  and  vice-president 

oongregatiou,  bnt  fearing  the  Presbyterianai  of  Pennsylvania,  when  Benjamin  Franklin  waa 

who  oame  again  Into  power  alter  the  death  of  the  president^  wider  the  former  constitution 

CromwelL  he  retired  mto  the  country.    Upon  of   tnat    state ;   the  son   was  named  after 

the  final  oiasolntion  of  the  rump  parliament^  he  his  undo  Commodore  Nicholas   Biddle,  the 

came  to  London  again  and  renewed  his  minis-  suMect  of  the  preceding  article.    Graduating 

trationsL    The  restoration  of  Charlea  H.  in  the  with  the  higheet  honors  at  Princeton  college  in 

summer  of  1660,  again  caused  him  to  retire  1801,  Biddle  then  pursued  the  usual  course  of 

from  publicity.    His  caution  did  not  preserve  study  for  the  bar,  but  being  too  young  for  ad- 

bim  loog.     His  little  congregation  waa  surprised  mission  to  it,  he  went  to  Europe  as  secretary  to 

June  1,  1662,  when  holding  a  conventicle  m  the  Gton.  Armstrong,  U.  8.  minister  to  France,  and 

louse  of  a  London  citizen.    Biddle  waa  fined  afterward   held  the  aame  position  with  Mr. 

t*100,  and  aach  of  the  audience  £202WiUi  con-  Monroe,  U.  8.  minister  to  England.    He  travel- 

[nernent  la  defWt  of  payment    The  prison  led  extensivelv  in  Europe,  and  to  his  attainments 

raa  kept  in  aaoh  a  manner  that  6  weeks'  reel-  in  daasical   learning  added  a  very  thorough 

lence  in  it  "was  enough  to  cause  his  death*    In  knowledge  of  tiie  modem  languages;  inde^ 

653   he  published  several  email  piecea,  trana^  hia  devotion  to  liberal  studies  was  constant 

ated  from  the  works  of  the  Polian  Unitariana,  through  life.    In  1807  he  returned  to  Philar 

niong    which   was    Przipcovius's   *^  Life  of  delphia,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law. 

audtna  Sooinua,'^  also,  "^  Notes  on  the  Bevela*  He  also  edited  the  ^'Port  Folio,"  for  a  time 

ious.'*     Ho  was  admitted,  by  foes  as  well  aa  in  coigunction  with  Joseph  Dennie,  compiled  a 

riendd,  to  be  irreproachable,  except  for  his  opin«  *'  Commercial  Digest]*'  and  prepiured  the  narra- 

>ns.     He  denied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  tive  of '*  Lewis  and  Clark's  explorations.''    He 

nd  the  atonement    Joshua  Toulmin,  a  modem  was  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  Pennsyl- 

ugliah  Unitarian  minister,  has  written  a'*  Be-  vania  in  1810,  and  was  distinguished  by  his 

lew  of  the  life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  efibrts  to  establish  a  general  syatem  of  education. 

^hn  Biddle,"  in  the  spirit  of  an  admirer.  During  the  war  of  1812-'16,  he  was  in  the  state 

iilDDLE,  NioHOLia,  a  distinguished  naval  senate,  and  ardently  supported  the  measures  for 

»inniander  of  the  revolution,  born  in  Philadel*  carrying  on  the  contest^  in  1814  he  wrote  the 

tidy  Sept.  10, 1750,  was  killed  at  aea  in  the  report  of  the  senate  committee  upon  the  propo« 

th  J  ear  of  his  age  by  an  explosion  of  tiie  aitionsfrom  the  Hartford  convention, — an  able 

i^razine  of  hia  vessel,  March  7, 1778.    Inl765,  and  patriotic  state  paper,  that  attracted  jzreat 

tile  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  he  with  attention.   In  1817  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 

»tiicns  chosen  by  lot,  were  left  for  2  montha  democratic  party  for  congress,  but  was  defeated 

an  uninhabited  isknd,  he  being  at  that  time  by  the  federalists.    In  1819,  President  Monroe 

,  15  jeara  of  age.    In  1770  he  entered  the  appointed  him  a  government  director  of  the 

ti-ih   navy.     When  Phipps,  afterward  Lord  U.  8.  Bank.    In  1828,  on  the  resignation  of 

]'*rave,  was  about  to  start  on  his  exploring  Mr.  Langdon  Cheves,  he  was  elected  president 

Jtlition,  joang  Biddle,  though  a  midship-  of  that  institution,  and  administered  its  affiura 

I    deserted  his  own  vessel  and  shipped  as  a  with  consummate  ahility.  During  the  presidency 

riim  on   tho  Carcass,  serving  through  the  of  Gen.  Jackson,  the  recharter  of  the  bank  b^ 

so  Tvitli    L^ord  Nelson,  who  was  a  mate  of  came  the  leading  political  question  of  the  day. 

>m'a  veaseL     On  the  commencement  of  the  The  controverqr  waa  one  of  great  violence ;  a 
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bill  for  the  reeliarter  was  passed  by  congress,  and,  like  him,  an  aeeomplished  schokr,  h-  * 

bnt  vetoed  bj  the  president.    By  the  limitation  Philadelphia,  March  25,  1796,  died  at  P:  * 

of  its  charter,  the  bank  terminated  its  existence  Penn.,  Jal76,1847.  He  shared  the  milit^ir. 

in  1886,  retaining  to  the  last  its  stabUity  and  of  his  family,  which  has  fanushedseTcrx: 

character.    The  success  of  the  national  bank  officers  to  the  army  and  to  the  navy,  and' 

induced   the   legislature  of  Pennsylvania   to  a  mere  yonth  in  1813,  he  was  in  anu<^ ..:  ^ 

create  "  a  state  bank  to  be  called  the  United  pot,  and  in  the  following  year  at  Cam^  I* 

States  Bank.''    Kicholas  Biddle,  then  at  the  in  tbe  force  raised  to  protect  Philadc!:  V 

height  of  his  reputation  as  a  financier,  was  ur-  the  expected  advance  of  the  British  &r:  r 

gently  solicited  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  studied  the  law,  and  then  remomg  to  ?!: 

new  institution.    He   consented — ^with  reluo-  he  soon  became  an  acknowledged  1^ 

tance,  it  is  stated — and  continued  at  its  head  till  the  bar.    In  1827  he  visited  £ngliL<l: 

March,  1889,  when,  his  health  being  much  im-  of  travels  in  America,  by  Oapt  Basil  li 

paired,  he  resigned,  leaving  the  bank,  apparent-  pearing  about  that  time,  an  eip'^vre 

ly,  in  a  prosperous  condition.    Two  years  after-  errors  was  made  by  ILr.  Biddle,  in  a  p  / 

ward,  the   bank  finally  ceased  payment,  and  that  exhibited  his  remarkable  tim  .; 

was  declared  to  be  insolvent.    Whether  this  and    accuracy    in   details.     These 

was  the  result  of  measures  pursued  during  the  were   more    highly  tasked  in  his  'I 

administration  of  Mr.  Biddle,  or  after  it,  or  of  Bebastian  Cabot,"   which  bronglit  l 

general  causes  affecting  the  financial  condition  from   recondite   Bonrces,  new  and  .r 

of  the  whole  country,  or  of  difficulties  inherent  information  upon  the  history  of  ni:r  *. 

to  the  working  of  the  state  institution,  were  ooveries  in  America.    8ome  of  tin 

Soints  of  vehement  controversy,   which  our  opinions  maintained  in  this  work  li 

mits  do  not  permit  us  to  review.    Mr.  Biddle  contested  by  subsequent  writer?,  be.  * 

Enblished  a  series  of  letters  in  vindication  of  ability  displayed   hi   it  has  never  > 

is  administration  of  the  state  bank.    There  is  nied.     With  these  investigations  hi 

an  extended  biography  of  him,  by  a  distinguished  his  time  for  about  3  years  in  Europe.  • 

citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  "National  Por-  return  home  resumed  the  practictM* 

trait  Gollery"  (edition  of  1854).    From  political  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  Congrcs-.  f* 

opponents  on  the  bank  question,  his  character  he  retired  in  1840.    His  course  in 

has  also  won  some  high  eulogiums.    The  Hon.  was  marked  by  a  determined  resi^t. 

W.  F.  Packer  (now  goFcrnor  of  Pennsylvania^  tremes  of  opinion  or  policy,  from 

in  advocating  a  railroad  connection  of  Philadel*  tion  of  the  Union, 
phiawith  the  lakes,  said:  "  This  was  the  favorite        BIDD00MAH8,  or  BuDDrMA,  i 

project  of  the  late  Nicholas  Biddle ;  and  what-  tribe  who  inhabit  the  islands  of  Lik^  ' 

ever  may  be  said  of  him  as  a  politician  or  a  recently  explored  inland  sea  of  cci.-'    ' 

financier,  all  agree  that  on  questions  of  internal  They  neither  sow,  plant,  nor  rear  ^^  I 

improvement  and  commerce  he  was  one  of  the  maintain  themselves  by  fishing  ai- .    { 

most  sagacious  and  far-seeing  statesmen  of  this  They  own  nearly  1,000  barks,  and   'J 

union."    The  Hon.  0.  J.  Ingcrsoll,  in  his  his-  themselves  complete  masters  of  thoi.t'i'^ 

tory,  says :  "  Nicholas  Biddle  was  as  iron-nerved  borders.      Some   of  these  men,  ^v!  3J 

a  man  as  his  great  antagonist  Andrew  Jackson.  Denham  saw  at  Bomoo,  struck  liiiiKvuJ 

loved  his  country  not  less,  and  money  as  little."  est  and  ugliest  specimens  of  hiima'  TJj 

He  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  many  great  ever  seen.    They  are  pagans,  and  ) 

public  improveraentH,  and  a  member  of  numer-  tained  their  independence  of  the  >I 

ous  associations  for  beneficial  purposes,  in  wliich  ans    living    around    tiiem,  and  ^ 

he  exercised,  by  his  popular  manners  and  force  tlicy  are  constantly  at  war,    Tliey  v  i 

of  character,  a  commanding  influence.      As  byl)r.0verweginl851and'63.  D"  " 

President  of  the  trustees  of  the  Girard  college,  visited  them  after  Overweg's  doat! 

e  determined  the  plan  of  the  building  in  ac-  that  they  call  themselves  Yedina,  :u 

cordance  with  his  own  classic  taste,  to  which  doomah  is  the  title  given  to  them  b>'l 

Philadelphia  owes,  also,  the  beautiful  structure  bors.    They  are  jet  black.    Their  j  ' 

the  U.  S.  custom  house,  formerly  the  U.  8.  are  40  feet  in  lengtli  and  6|  in  wi  t 

bank.     His  speeches,  essays,  and  letters,  ex-  boats  are  called  mdkara^  made  of  i 

hibit  an  unusual  combination  of  elegance  with  They  are  without  sails  and  jiropt'l; 

vigor  of  style.    In  1811  he  married  Miss  Craig,  poles.    The  ribs  of  the  boat  are  i 

of  Philadelphia,  who  had  inherited  an  extensive  gether  with  ropes,  the  holes  being  ^' 

country  seat  called  "Andalusia,"  on  the  river  bast.    Dr.  Barth  says  they  belon;'  t- 

Delaware.    There  Mr.  Biddle  indulged  his  pre-  ko,  and  are  nearly  related  to  ti"? 

dilcction  for  agricultnre,  which,  with  literature,  Nghala.    Their  language  was  ori;: 
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formed  the  relaxation  of  his  laborious  life.    He  from  the  Kanuri,  although  in  i-ro-  • 

was  for  many  years  the  president  of  the  agri-  they  have  adopted  many  of  their  tcr 

cultural  and  the  horticultural  societies  of  Penn-  Bn)LOO,  (xodefboid,  a  Dntcli  ^ 

sylvania,  and  delivered  before  them  several  anatomist,  bom  at  Amsterdam,  Miir'lj 

addresses.  died  at  Leyden  in  April,  1713.    f/r 

BIDDLE,  RiOHABD,  brother  of  the  preceding,  were  Anabaptists,   and  in  coib;- ' 
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thdir  wishes  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  stady  an  old  fbrtreaa,  now  used  as  a  prison;  i^.  is  sniv 
of  aDAtomy.  In  1688  he  was  appointed  pro-  rounded  by  ramparte  and  a  broad  ditoh  which 
feasor  of  anatomy  at  the  Hagae.  In  1694  have  been  laid  out  in  beantiM  walks.  The  Co- 
he  beottne  professor  of  anatomy  and  snr-  logne  and  Minden  railway  passes  throngh  the 
gery  at  Leyden.  and  aboat  the   same  time  town. 

Shjrioian  to  William  IIL  of  England;  on  the  BJELEY,  or  BixLEr,  atown  of  Bnssia,  in  the 

eath  of  whom,  in  1702,  Bidloo  retomed  to  government  of  Toola,  sitoated  on  the  river  Oka, 

his  professorshii)  at  Leyden.    He  published  ^ih  64  miles  8.  W.  of  the  town  of  Toola;  pop. 

atcmia  Mumani  Carpor%$y£ohOy  Amst,  1685,  7,000.    It  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  msnn* 

oomprised  in  106  finely  drawn  plates.    This  fiictoriesof  soap,  leather,  and  hardware, 

work  was  inoorrect  in  many  respects,  but  it  BIELGOBOb,  a  town  of  Bassia,  in  the  gov* 

was,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  beet  of  the  emment  of  Koorsk,  and  78  miles  S.  of  the  town 

kind  then  existing.   X3owper,  a  surgeon  of  Lon*  of  Koorsk,  on  the  river  Donets;  pop.  10,818. 

don,  is  said  to  have  ^propriated  the  plates,  and  It  contains  18  chnrohes,  and  8  monasteries, 

having  altered  them  and  made  some  slight  ad-  BTKTJTZ,  a  duchy  of  Austrian  Silesia,  be* 

ditions,  published  them  as  his  own.  tween  the  Vistula  and  the  Biala.    It  was  a 

BLDr  AY,  or  Pilpat,  an  Indian  Bramin  and  minor  sovereignty  until  it  came  into  the  possee- 

gymnosophist,  who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  sion  of  the  princes  of  BuUcoffiky  in  the  year 

lived  2,000  ^ears  and  by  others  800  years  be-  1762,  when  Francis  L,  emperor  of  Qermany, 

fore  the  Ohnstian  era,  and  of  whose  life  nothing  erected  it  into  a  dukedom.     One-hrlf  of  its 

is  known  except  that  he  was  governor  of  a  12.000  inhabitants  are  Protestants  and  the  other 

part  of  Hindostan.    His  name  is  attached  to  a  half  Catholics. — ^The  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 

collection  of  ingenious  fiibles  which  have  been  same  name,  pop.  6,600,  has  an  old  castle,  a  fine 

spread  throughout  the  East  and  the  West,  and  park,  8  chwohes,  2  GatiioHo  and  1  Lutheran ;  is 

are  regarded  as  a  summary  of  all  practical  theseatof  the  superintendent  of  the  Protestants 

wiBdooL    They  were  originally  written  in  San-  of  Moravia.    It  has  considerable  woollen,  oassi- 

scrit,  under  the  titiea  of  jPtmeha  IbfUra  and  mere,  and  linen  mann^tories. 

UitopadeiOf  and  after  having  been  translated  BIELLA,aprovinoeof  Piedmont, which  makes 

Dto  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  a  Latin  version  of  part  oftheintendency  of  Turin;  pop.  94,628.  It 

hem  was  made  in  1262 1^  Giovanni  da  Capua,  to  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Apennmes.    The 

Oder  the  title  of  JHrdetorium  nUa^  paraholm  principal  products  are  cattie,  iron,  copper,  com, 

■^tiquorum'  Bcmientiunu    The  Mitopaden  was  rice,  hemp,  and  silk-worms.    The  fields  are  ir- 

-  lited  by  Seblegel,  and  published  at  Bonn  in  rigated  by  canals.— The  chief  town  of  the  prov- 

129;  the  Arabic  text  was  published  at  Parisi  iiioe^  also  named  Biella,  is  a  bishop^s  see,  and 

7  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  in  1816;  and  the  fables  has  a  royal  college,  a  cloth  fiictory,  and  trades 

^ve  been  translated  into  almostall  languages,  in  silk,  oil,  and  chestnuts;  pop.  8,260. 

ghteea  of  the  fftbles  of  La  Fontune  are  copies  BIELO-OZEBO,  a  lake  of  Bussia,  in  the 

close  imitations  of  them.    Becent  savante  government  of  Novgorod,  in  lat.  OO""  10'  K., 

e  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  &bles  of  £>ng.  87^  80'  £.    Length,  26  miles;  breadth.  20 

dpay  waa  a  Bramin  named  Yiohnu  Parma.  miles.    The  Sheksna,  a  branch  of  the  Volga, 

B TKOKRM  A  NK,  FBrnnrnGS  Kabl,  a  profes-  forms  its  outlet,  and  canals  connect  it  with  the 

r  of  pliiloaophy  and  puUic  law  at  the  uni-  Onega,  Sookhona,  and  Dwina. 

rsity  of  Leipsio,  bom  in  that  dty.  Sept  26,  BM^EI.  Maboin,  a  Polish  historian,  bom 

12.     In  1846,  hia  lectures  at  the  university  in  1496,  died  in  1676,  at  Biala,  in  the  district  of 

ire  aospended  on  account  of  his  liberal  senti-  Sierada.    Ifis  Enmiha  nnata  and  Kronika  Poir 

iutA ;  snbsequentiy  he  was  reinstated  in  Ids  sla  (Oraoow,  1660  and  1664),  contain  the  first 

sitlon.     Since  1860  he  has  been  engaged  upon  comprehenave  attempt  at  a  liistory  of  Poknd. 

>ubIicAtion  of  a  new  encyclop»dical  work,  to  He  wrote  2  satirical  poems,  8m  mt^awy  (Gra- 

callod  Cfermania,    His  ^*  Lectures  on  Sodal*  cow,  1690),  and  Seym  nimimi  (1696),  picture 

1^^'  and  A  work  on  Qerman  philosophy,  from  ing,  in  the  one,  tiie  degradation  of  Hungary, 

.lit  to  onr  day,  are  worthy  oi  mention.  end  calling  upon  his  countrymen  to  exhibit  a 

31ELJ^  Wmaxuc  vok,  baron,  bom  at  Boda,  nobler  spirit  than  the  Hungarians,  while  the 

issiOf  Maroh  19, 1782,  died  at  Venice,  Feb.  other  cives  a  keen  analysis  of  the  condition  of 

I Q6^  an  Austrian  officer,  who  has  rendered  Pdand  in  his  days.    A  strategetical  work  of  his, 

xiaxne  immortal  by  discovering  an  interest-  SproMa  ryeenha  (1669),  gives  valuable  iofor* 

comely  Feb.  27, 1826,  while  stationed  at  Jo*  mation  upon  the  condition  of  the  Polish  army, 

'istAdt,  in  Bohemia.  and  the  cnaracter  of  Polish  tactics.    After  serv* 

^jLELKFKLD,  a  drde  of  Prussia,  hi  the  ing  in  the  army,  and  taking  part,  in  1631.  in  the 

v^ince    ot  Westphalia ;   p^.  47,789.     The  battie  of  Obertyn,  he  devoted  himself  for  the 

tobarger   Wald  range  of  mountains  runs  rest  of  his  days,  to  literary  pursuits.    In  1617 

luxrh  tbo  circle.    It  produces  fine  fllaz  and  the  bishop  of  Cracow  stopped  the  circulation 

p   bot  little  timber  and  grain.    Linen  yam,  of  his  **  Ohronides,''  as  they  were  suqpected  to 

\f^g^jce^  tobacco^  woollens^  leather,  soap,  cop*  contain  heterodox  sentiments. 

md  copper  ware,  yams,  and  damask  doth,  BIENNB,  or  Bnei,  a  lake  and  town  of 

moxig  w^e  mannfactures.— The  capital  of  the  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bem.    The  lake, 

>  is  of  the  same  name;  pop.  10,808.    It  has  which  lies  8  miles  N.  £.  of  that  of  Neuf- 
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chAtel,  is  10  miles  in  length,  and  from  1  to  8  in  eelebrated  French  constltational  oppo>iti  r 

breadth.    It  is  an  expansion  of  the  river  Thiele,  the  older  Boarbona^  Biernacki  was  for  10  y. 

and  chiefly  interesting  from  its  containing  the  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  Bimilar  opp<\-^ii: : 

island  of  St  Pierre,  where  Roosseaa  resided  in  Poland.    At  the  revolntioQ  of  1830  hew. 

1765.    The  town,  situated  at  the  north  end  of  member  of  the  Polish  diet,  and  zealous  i: 

the  lake,  17  miles  N.  W.  of  the  town  of  Bern,  ploying  decided  and  energetic  measure?.  I 

is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  has  a  high  school,  ing  the  war  he  was  secretary  of  fiDance.  A 

and  several  mills.    Watchmaking  is  extensive-  the  suppression  of  the  revolation  he  er;.  r 

ly  carried  on.    Pop.  4,248,  chiefly  ProtestantsL  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  studious  ccci; 

BIENNIALS,  a  technical  term  in  botany,  till  his  death.«--JozEF,  a  soldier,  and ' 

applied  to  plants  which  attain  their  full  period  brother  of  the  foregoing,  also  of  high  r 

of  growth,  reproduce  their  seed,  and  die  with-  accomplishments,  a  fervent  and  devote!  |: 

in  2  years.     Parsley,  foxglove,  and  many  other  fought  in   Italy  nnder  Morean,  Schorr. 

herbaceous  plants,  come  under  this  denomina>  Macdonald,  against  the  Anstrians and  Riv 

tion,  as  they  attain  their  growth  during  the  and  after  participatiog  in  the  Polish  rev 

first  year,  flower  and  run  to  seed  the  second,  of  1830,  and  in  the  partial  moTements  >. 

and  then  die.    In  botanical  works,   biennial  followed  it,  he  died  in  1836,  a  state  \t^ 

plants  are  designated  by  the  astronomical  sign  in  one  of  the  Russian  fortresses. 
of  the  planet  Mars  ( s ),  which  performs  its        BIERVLIET,   a  town  of  HoHani  :: 

revolution  around  the  sun  in  2  years.  province  of  Zealand,  18  miles  E.  N.  E  ••' 

BIENVILLE,  a  parish  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  It  is  the  birthplace  of  William  Beukel.N  r 

Louisiana,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Lake  Bistin-  Tented  the  process  of  curing  herrings  ^r 

can,  which  communicates  with  Red  river  by  an  tains  a  monument  to  his  memory,  er^^: 

outlet,  and  is  navigable  by  steamboats.    The  Charles  V.  

parish  was  set  off  from  Claiborne  parish  in        BIG  BLACK  RIVER,  a  river  ate  ? 

1846.     Its  surface  is  thickly  wooded,  covered  In  length,  having  its  sources  in  Ch "t-^ 

with    occasional    plantations    of   cotton    and  Hiss.,  and  taking  a  south-westerly  ' 

maize.     It  is  traversed  by  Black  Lake  and  Sa-  enters  the  Mississippi  thr6agh  2  moJtl- 

lino  bayous.     In  1855  the  productions  were  which  is  in  Warren  county,  and  tb 

6,659  bales  of  cotton,  and  221,226  bushels  of  Claiborne,    at    Grand   Gulf.    It  i' \ ' 

Indian  com ;  the  value  of  real  estate  was  $830,-  throughout  most  of  its  course  bj  -  ' 

770;   and  the  pop.  8,168,  of  whom  8,699  were  plantations, 
slaves.     Capital,  Sparta,  BIG  BONE  LICK,  a  salt  sprir: 

BIERNACKI,  Aloys  Prosper,  a  Polish  ag-  oo.,  Ky.,  especiaUy   interesting  to  " 

ricultural  reformer,  born  in  1778,  in  the  palati-  and    naturalists,  on    account  of  tl* 

nate  of  Kalish,  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  noble  of  fossil  bones  of  the  mastcxlon,  it  • . 

families  of  Poland,  died  at  Paris  in  1856.     He  species  of  mammalia  found  in  the  ? 

finished  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Frank-  soil  containing  the  deposit  is  dark  c- 

fort*on-the-Oder,  where  he  developed  a  taste  marshy,  generally  overlaid  with  gr/ 

for  ceaseless  intellectual  activity,  in  respect  of  resting  on  blue  clay.     • 
which  he  was  prominent  among  his  compatri-        BIG  HORN"  RIVER,  a  river  of  > 

ots  during  a  long  and  agitated  life.      After  rising  in  that  spur  of  the  Rocky  r: 

leaving  the  university  he  travelled  in  Germany,  known  as  the  Black  hills,  which,  in  t  • 

perfecting  his  knowledge  of  scientific  ngricul-  cular  curve  to  the  N.  E.,  interacts  tli 

ture,  which  at  that  time  lay  in  the  most  forlorn  territory,  striking  the  Missonri  at  the  n 

and  desolate  state  in  Poland,  an  essentially  the  Yellowstone.    The  Big  Horn  river; 

agricultural  country.    Biernaoki  devoted  his  nearly  northerly  direction.    It  meet^  * 

abilities,  energy,  and  fortune  to  the  difficult  Wind  river  from  the  Wind  river  mo -' 

task  of  enlightening  his  countrymen,  and  mak-  the  W.,  about  in  the  centre  of  the  U' 

ing  them  familiar  with  new  inventions  and  whence  pursuing   still  a  nortlierly  ^'• 

methods.     He  had  not  only  to  contend  against  with  a  slight  curvature  to  the  W.,  it  ^•• 

the  routine  of  prejudices,  but  to  meet  the  equal  Yellowstone  at  Manuel's  fort, 
ignorance  of  nobles  and  peasants.    He  estab-        BIG  SPRING,  a  post  village  of  BrtV' 

lished  on  his  estates  a  school  of  mutual  instruo-  county,  Kentucky,  8.  W.  of  Louisville.  ^ 

tion  on  the  Lancasteriau  method.   He  improved  receives  its  name  from  a  large  spring  w 

the  breed  of  sheep  by  introducing  in  Poland  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  the  ^ 

merinos,  which  now  equal,  if  they  do  not  sur-  which,  afler  flowing  a  few  hundreu  ic^ 

pass,  those  of  Spain.    To  Biemacki^s  indefati-  denly  disappear  into  the  groond 


lish,  was  the  earliest  model-farm  in  Poland,  are,  however,  created  where  thefi^^^' 

established  at  his  own  cost,  long  before  any  is  void,  or  haa  been  dissolved  by  c  ' 

other  nobleman  or  the  government  had  thought  authority.    By  the  laws  of  New  Y<'r^ 

of  such  an  institution.    Having  embraced  con-  fence  involves  imprisonment  not  esv 

•titntional  ideas  in  politics,  after  the  model  of  the  years.    The  exceptions  are,  absence  ci  •- 
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:    husband  or  wttblbrSyaaniwiihontiiiereBideiioe  Union  oollegei  1886,  studied  law  with  the  lata 

beingknowtitotlieptftyiiiaiTTiiigaaeoondtime;  Robert  Sedgwick,  and  was  admitted  to  the 

•    or  deliberate  abaenoe  from  the  United  States  bar  of  New  York  city  in  1889.    He  praetirad 

for  a  tike  period;  c^divoroe,  except  for  oaose  law  with  sacoess  aboat  10  years,  varying  the 

of  adultery  in  the  party  marrying  a  second  time,  tontine  of  piofesBiooal  duties  with  yarioos  lite- 

B16EL0W,  Jacob,  IL  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  Amer*  rary  labors.    In  1840  he  was  occupied  as  lite- 

:    lean  physician  and  writer,  bom  in  Sndbnry,  raiyeditorof  the  ^Plebdan,"  and  in  1848, 1844^ 

Maaa,  in  1787;  gradoated  at  Harvard  nniver*  and  1845,  was  a  freqnent  contributor  to  the 

aity  in  1806.  and  commenced  practice  in  Boston  ^  Democratic  Review,"  edited  by  John  L.  O^ol- 

in  1810.    A  skilftil  botanist,  he  published,  in  livan,  snbseanenUy  minister  to  PortngaL    The 

1814,  the  Fhrula  Bo$t&mentUf  and  afterward  articles  by  Mr.  Bigelow  in  the  *'  Review"  which 

as  enlarged  edition  of  the  same  work;  he  als9  attracted  most  attention  were  those  on  *^Oon« 

published  his  "American  Medical  Botany,"  in  stitntional  Reform,"  '^Executive  Patronage,** 

'   8  vols.,  8vo,  with  plates.    He  had  at  that  time  '^The  Redprocal  Influences  of  Oivil  Liberty 

:  an  extensive  correspondence  with  European  and  the  Physioal  Sciences,"  ^Lncian  and  hu 

botanists  and  diAsrent  plants  were  named  for  Age,"  and  ^^  Pascal."    He  also  edited  Grem'a 

hhn  by  Sir  J.  £.  Smitii,  in  the  supplement  to  "Oommeroecf  the  Prairies,"  and  other  popular 

**  Rees  CydopsBdiai"  by  Schrader  in  Qermany,  books  of  traveL    In  1846,  Mr.  Bigelow  was  i^ 

\  and  De  C^dolle  in  iVuice.    For  more  than  40  pointed  by  Gov.  Wright  one  of  the  inspectors  of 

;  years  he  has  been  an  active  and  distingmshed  the  state  nrison  at  Sing  Sing;  and  held  the  office 

'  practitioner  of  medicine  in  Boston ;  dorinff  half  8  years,  after  which  it  was  made  elective  ^the 

of  tl^  time  he  was  a  physician  of  tiie  Maasar  people,  nnder  the  new  constitution  of  1846.  While 

'  bhusetta  general  hospital,  and  held  the  offices  of  in  this  position,  he  was  the  anther  of  a  number  of 

>  professor  of  materia  medica  and  of  dinioal  most  useful  reforms  in  the  discipline  of  the 

medicine  in  Harvard  nniversity.    He  dso  for  prison,  mitigatingitsharahneas,  and improvingits 

'  10  years  delivered  lectures  on  the  u^lication  efficiency,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  inmates 

!  of  science  to  the  nseftil  arta,  at  Cambridge,  aa  and  of  the  state.    Li  Nov.  1850,  he  became  a 

;-  Romford  professor:  these  were  afterward  pnb-  partner  with  Mr.  Bryant  in  the  ownership  of  the 

Ushed  under  the  title  of  *'  Elements  of  Tecbnol-  ^  Evening  Post,"  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

-ogy.^^    He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  5,  sfr«  In  Jan.  1850,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Jamaica,  one 

t^ted  in  1820,  to  form  the  **  American  Pbarmar  of  the  frnits  of  which  was  his  *^  Jamaica  in 

\  x>p<Bia  ;^  and  the  nomenclature  of  the  materia  1850,"  a  small  volume  on  the  economical,  sodal, 

nedica  afterward  adopted  by  the  British  col-  and  political  condition  of  that  isbind,  which 

-egea,  whidi  substituted  a  sin^e  for  a  double  had  a  rapid  sale,  and  which  was  pronounced  by 

vord  when,  practicable,  is  dne  in  principle  to  some  of  the  leading  reviews  and  statesmen  in 

>im     lie  h&fi  published  numerous  medical  essays  Great  Britain,  the  most  valuable  of  modem 

tad  discooraes,  some  of  which  are  embodied  in  a  works  npon  the  subject    In  the  winter  of 

rolome  entitled  ^'  Kature  in  Diseasei"  published  1854,  he  again  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  vint- 

a  1854;   one  of  these  assays,  ^' A  iKsconrse  ing  Hayti  and  St  Thomas,  and  during  his  jour- 

>a  Solf-Lixnited  Diseases,"  delivered  before  tiie  ney  collected  materials  for  a  work  on  Hayti,  a 

daasacbnaetta  medical  society  in  1835,  had  un-  few  instalments  of  which  have  appeared  in  the 

laestionabl J  a  great  influence  in  modifying  tiie  *^  Evening  Poet" 

>ractice  of  physicians  at  that  time  and  sinee.  BIGELOW,  Tdcotot,  a  lawyer  of  New  Eng- 

le  waa  the  founder  of  Mt  Auburn  cemetery,  land,  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  30, 1767, 

lear  Boston,  the  flnt  establishment  of  the  kind  died  May  18,  1821.    He  was  the  son  of  CoL 

n  the  United  States^  and  the  model  of  those  Timothy  Bigelow,  who  served  in  Arnold's  ex* 

jvhich  have  followed;  he  has  found  time  to  in-  pedition  to  Quebec,  graduated  at  Harvard  col« 

laJge  his  artistic  tastes  in  its  various  decora-  lege  in  1786,  was  aidmitted  to  the  bar,  and 

iona^  and  the  much  admired  stone  tower,  cha-  seitied  in  practice  at  Qroton,  Mass.,  in  1789. 

^cl,   gAte^   ^^  fence^  are  all  made  after  his  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a  firm 

lesigna.     He  has  the  reputation  of  an  acoom-  federalist  was  for  20  years  a  member  of  the 

liabed  claaaiod  scholar,  and  has  been  an  oo-  state  legislature,  and  11  years  speaker  of  the 

osional  contributor  to  the  literary  periodicals  house  of  representativea,  and  a  member  of  the 

ad   roviewaj    he  is  aa  excellent  humorous  Hartford  convention.     In  1807  he  removed 

-ritor  both  m  prose  and  verse,  and  a  volume  to  Medford,  and  kept  an  office  in  Boston. 

^  poeznai  entitled  '^Eolopoesis,"  has  beenat*  One  of  hia  daojg^ters  married  Abbott  Law- 

ibuted  to  bim.    He  was  for  many  years  the  rence,  late  minister  of  the  United  States  to 

•esidcnt  of  the  Maasaohnsetts  medieu  society,  England.    EQs  legal  standing  and  practice  were 

id     of   the    American  academy  of  arts  and  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  his  time ;  and  in 

icncesy   which  last  office  ne  now  hold&    In  the  course  of  82  yearS)  he  was  supposed  to  have 

Ezirnomoration  of  his  servicea  the  trustees  of  argued  10,000  causes. 

>  hospital,  in  1858,  ordered  his  marble  bust  BlGLAin),  Jomr,  an  English  author,  bom 

be  placed  in  the  luJl  of  that  institution.  in  the  year  1750,  died  in  London  in  1882.    Hia 

3IixEL»OWj  JcfBSf  editor  of  the  *^  New  York  books  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  were 

Qiiijxg  PostJ*  waa  bom  at  Maiden,  in  Ulster  greatiy  praised.    The  principal  of  them  are  a 

u^^^  K.    ^«t  l^ov.  25,  1817|  graduated  at  work  on  natural  history,  eihibiting  the  power, 
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goodness,  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  a  work  on  she  worked  in  this  department ;  her  e^< 
the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  a  ^cmvre  was  the  model  of  a  female  figore  ar- 
history  of  Spain,  a  French  translation  of  which  ranged  in  small  pieces,  so  that  every  part  of  it, 
has  recently  been  published  in  Paris.  His  both  exterior  and  interior,  oonld  be  examined  in 
books  have  been  extensively  used  in  the  United  detail  The  medical  men  of  Paris  were  bitterly 
States.  opposed  to  her,  with  the  exception  of  Jnasiea 

BIGLOW,  WiuiAM,  a  New  England  school-  and  Yilloison.    She  was  forbidden  to  take  ap- 

master  and  poet,  bom  at  Natick,  Mass.,  Sept.  22,  prentices.    Migrating  to  London,  she  succeeded 

1778,  died  at  Boston,  Jan.  12,  1844.    He  was  better,  and  opened  an  anatomical  exhibition, 

first  established  as  a  teacher  in  Salem,  and  to  which  she  charged  half  a  crown  as  admia- 

in  1799  delivered  a  poem  on  education  before  sion  fee.    The  Eussian  ambassador  bought  it 

the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  at  Cambridge.   He  at  her  death  for  Catharine  11. 
then  took  charge,  of  the  Latin  school  in  Boston,        BILA,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  which 

preaching  occasionally,  writing   for  different  flows  through  the  Batak  territonr,  and  ia  the 

periodicds,  and   publishing  educational  text-  chief  avenue  of  communication  from  the  sea 

books.    Here  he  fell  a  victim  to  intemperate  with  that  interesting  r^on.     Its  numeroia 

habits,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  home  branches  water  the  lovely  valleys  of  Mandheling^ 

in  Natick.    In  this  state  of  his  fortunes  it  was  described  by  reoent  Dutch  writers  as  sorpassiDg 

his  habit  to  lounge  about  the  newspaper  offices  in  picturesque  beauty,  firuitfulness  of  soil,  abnn- 

at  Boston,  write  poetry  for  his  friends,  tiie  dance  and  variety  of  the  animal  creation,  eoft 

editors,  while  the  humor  lasted,  and  then  re-  serenity  of  climate,  and  happy  condition  of  the 

turn  to  his  rural  retreat.    Ho  taught,  also,  a  people,  any  other  portion  of  Sumatra  or  of  the 

village  school  in  Idaine,  and  in  the  latter  part  Indian  islands.    The  frightful  desert  plains  of 

of  his  life  was  employed  as  a  proof-reader  in  Tobah  and  Partibi  bound  the  valley  of  Bila  on 

the  university  printing  office  at  Cambridge,  the  north  and  south ;  the  mountain  ranges  of 

He  had  a  genial  and  pleasant  humor,  and  was  Mertimpang  and  Draut  enclose  it  on  the  west; 

a  ready  versifier,  as  well  as  an  agreeable  prose  and  the  sandy  wastes,  peopled  by  marauding  Bar 

writer.     His  "  Cheerful  Parson^^  and  others  jans  on  the  eaatem  coast,  complete  the  barrier 

of  his  songs,  were  much  admired  by  his  contem-  that  hems  in  this  happy  valley ;  leaving  for  the 

poraries,  and  are  well  worthy  of  remembrance,  only  outlet  to  its  people  the  BUa  stream,  whioh 

He  also  published,  in  1830,  a  ^^  History  of  the  disembogues  into  the  straits  of  Malacca,  in  lat 

Town    of    Natick,"  and  one   of  Sherburne,  8°  28' N.,  about  220  miles  from  Singapore^    The 

Mass.  But  his  best  and  most  numerous  writings  river  is  considered  navigable  about  85  milee  for 

were  in  periodicals — ^the  "  Village  Messenger,"  vessels  drawing  not  over  13  feet  water. 
of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  which  he  edited  in  1796,        BILBAO,  the  capital  of  Biscay  in  Spain,  <m 

the  ^^  Federal    Orrery,''  and  *^  Massachusetts  the  river  Kerva,  6  miles  from  its  month,  at 

Magazine."  Portug(dete;  pop.  15,000.     There  is  an  dd 

BIGOT,  Madaios  Marie,  a  German  pianist,  and  a   new   town,  the   latter   of  which  ia 

bom  at  Colmar,  March  8,  1786,  died  Sept.  16,  well  built;   an  arsenal,  a  navigation  school, 

1820.    At  18  she  was  married,  and  soon  after  5    churches,   and    several    religions    honsea. 

removing  with  her  husband  to  Austria,  was  The  iron  mines  of  Yeneras,  6  mues  £rom  Bil- 

enabled  to  complete  her  musical  education  unde^  bao,  are  extraordinarily  productive,  and  the 

Haydn,  Salieri,  and  Beethoven.    Political  causes  ore  of  fine  quality.    The  river  is  navigable 

compelling  her  husband  to  emigrate  to  France  only  for  small  vessels ;  larw&r  ones  bring  up  8 

in  1809,  she  was  there  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  miles  below  the  town.    The  most  important 

the  advice  and  instructions  of  such  men  as  article  of  export  is  wool,  beside  which  chestr 

Cherubini  and  Auber,  from  whom  she  acquired  nuts,   oil,    and  wine   ore   sent  to   northern 

much  knowledge  of  the  art  of  composition.  Europe.    BUbao  was  founded  in  1800  by  Don 

In  1812  her  husband  accompanied  the  expedi-  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro,  was  occupied  l^  the 

tion  to  Eussia,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  French  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  during 

The  straitened  circumstances  which  this  mis-  the  Carlist  wars  was  bravely  defended  against 

fortune  caused,  induced  Madame  Bigot  to  open  Zumalacarregni,  who  was  mortally   woondad 

a  school  for  instruction  in  music,  which  was  here  June  10,  1835. 

soon  thronged  with  schokrs.    Unfortunately,        BILBEEBT,  or  Bluebebbt,  the  name  of  a 

her  health  failed  her  here,  and  she  soon  died  shrub  and  its  fruit,  a  species  of  yaocinlnm,  or 

of  an  affection  of  the  chest.    She  was  a  woman  whortleberry.  There  are  2  kinds  of  this  shrub: 

of  genius,  and  was  esteemed  by  Haydn  and  a  tflJler  and  a  dwarf  variety.    The  fruit  of  the 

Beethoven,  who  bestowed  the  highest  enco*  dwarf  shrub  in  Europe,  and  that  of  the  taller 

miums  upon  her.    She  was  the  first  to  intro-  variety  in  Canada  and  the  United  StateSi  an 

duce  the  music  of  Beethoven  into  France.  both  called  bilberry. 

BIHEEON,  Mabik  Catharine,  a  Parisian       BILDEEDUK,  Wimai,  a  Dutch  poet,  bora 

woman  who  attained  to  a  rare  skill  in  anatomy,  in  Amsterdam,  Sept.  7, 1766,  died  at  Haarlem, 

bom  Nov.  17,  1719,  died  in  1786.    She  was  Dec.  18,  1831.    Familiar  with  the  languages 

the  daughter  of  a  physician,  and  devoted  her-  and  literature  of  Greece,  Eome,  and  of  the  prin- 

self  to  the  practice  of  fashioning  in  wax  the  oipal  modern  European  nations,  he  also  had  a 

members  of  the  human  frame.    For  47  years  large  acquaintance  with  jurisprudence,  histoty, 
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antiqdtifli^  9tognphjj  cedogy,  and  theoiogj.  Is  in  Mle  a  resiiioiis  BobtUnoa,  which  is  a  oom- 

In  the  naivenitj  of  Lejden,  where  he  devoted  binationof  1  or  9  adds  with  soda;  there  is  a 

himielf  to  every  brandi  of  ernditiQii,  he  gained  eokving  principle  (the  hUiterdinX  a  peculiar 

8  prixeB  for  poems,  the  sabject^  one  of  which  fatty  matter,  the  choluUrvi^  and  other  fiat^ 

WS8  the  inflaence  dT  poetry  on  poliUcal  gov-  aabstancee,  salts,  and  water.    According  to  De> 

ermoeDt.    He  pnblislMd  a  yolome  in  1779,  margay,  the  bile  of  oxen  has  the  following  com- 

prinoipdly  of  imitations  and  translationa  of  the  position : 

Greek  poets,  and  the  next  year  gained  a  priae        yif^tn. 8T5 

from  die  litenry  society  of  Leyden  on  the  re-        ChoiMtoWwdft uo 

ktioos  between  poetry  and  philosophy.     He        Ojteing  «d  Attj  miuuw.  muc«»  Ac ^j 

soon  tfker  adoptea  the  legal  profesaioii,  prao-  * 

tised  SB  an  advocate  at  the  Hagne,  attashed  ^^^ 
himeelf  to  the  house  of  Orange,  thereby  in-  Demargay  admitted  only  1  acid  in  bile,  and  he 
oorrinff  Uie  enmity  of  the  patriots,  and  was  oonsidered  this  liquid  as  a  fluid  soap,  result- 
obliged  to  emigrate  when  the  iVench  army  ing  from  the  combination  of  this  acid  (oholic 
under  Pichegra  Invaded  Holland  in  1796.    He  aad)  with  soda.    Strecker  has  found  that  the 
travdled  through  Germany,  remaining  fl  years  choUc  acid  of  the  French  chemist  is  a  complex 
at   Brunswick,  where  he   pablished  various  one,  and  he  has  shown  that  it  is  composed  of  3 
small  pieoesi  a  didactic  poem  on  astronomy,  adda,  one  of  which  he  calls  choUc  and  the  other 
and  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  Ce  qui  plait  oholeic.    According  to  the  researbhee  of  fiensch 
ata  dame$.     He  passed  thence,  in  1800,  to  and  Btrecker,  the  dnoleate  of  soda  is  the  chief 
London,  where  he  leoUired  upon  literature,  and  principle  of  bile,  as  regards  its  relative  quan- 
translated  into  Dutch  many  of  the  poems  of  ti^,  and  also  its  importance.    The  choleic  acid 
Ossian.    Returning  to  Amsterdam  in  180d,  he  is  a  nitrogenized  substsnce,  contiuning  sulphur 
wss  presented  to  £inf^  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  in  greater  proportion  than  the  other  nitrogen- 
became  his  instructor  m  the  Dutch  langnage.  ixed  matters.    As  in  the  bile  of  most  of  the  an* 
He  received  a  pension,  and  was  made  a  mem-  imala  sulphur  exists  only  in  the  choleic  add, 
ber  of  the  institate  of  Holland,  but  upon  the  and  in  the  proportion  of  6  per  cent,  it  is  possible 
abdication  of  Kiof  Louis  in  1810,  lost  his  pen-  to  ascertain  easily  the  qnisntity  of  this  acid  in 
sion,  was  regardea  with  suspicion  by  the  inq)e->  any  kind  of  bile.    It  has  thus  been  found  that 
rial  police,  and,  leaving  Amsterdam,  supporied  almost  the  whole  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
himself  till  his  death  in  small  provincial  dtiea  bile  coniusts  in  chdeio  acid  in  the  fox,  the 
by  philological  labors.    Tet  m  whatever  oir-  sheep,  the  dog,  hc^  while  in  the  bile  of  the 
cnmstances,  he  never  ceased  to  cultivate  the  ox  there  is  asmuchdiolicas  choleic  acid.    The 
muses,  and  hence  the  immense  number  of  his  sslts  formed  by  these  2  acids  amount  to  at  least 
poems,  of  almost  every  variety,  frxmi  the  ^«  75  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  the  solid  constitn- 
gram  to  the  epic.    Possessinff  great  vigor  of  ents  of  bile.    Kormal  human  bile  contains,  ao- 
imagination,  riofaneas  of  thou^t,  snd  an  ea^f  cording  to  Frericha,  about  14  per  cent  of  solid 
and  harmonious  ah^le,  his  countrymen  place  constituents,  but  Lehmann  Justly  remarks  that 
bim  by  the  side  of  Bchiller  and  Bvron.  and  the  quantity  of  water,  and,  consequently,  the 
bis  works  are  better  known  out  of  Holland  proportion  of  solid  constttuentSy  may  be  as  va- 
tban  almost  any  others  in  Dutch  literature.   Be-  risl>le  in  bile  as  in  most  of  the  other  secretions, 
eide  numerous  smaller  poems,  translations,  and  Gonq>-Besanez  found  9.18  per  cent  of  solid  con- 


proofi 

BILE,  the  green  and  bitter  liquid  secreted  by  is  more  aqueous  in  old  age  than  in  childhood* 

the  liver.    This  liquid  presents  difEerences  in  T^Amim  nys  that  the  organic  constituents  of 

the  varions  classes  of  animals,  althon^  its  prin-  human  bile  amount  to  about  87  per  cent  of  the 

cipal  characters  are  everywhere  the  same,  xak-  whole  boM  residue.    The  proportion  of  the 

en  from  the  gall-bladder,  it  ia  a  mucous,  viscona^  other  elements  of  bile,  i,  e.,  Inle-pigment  (bill- 

somewhat  transparent  fluid,  capable  of  being  verdin),  dbolestorin,  frits,  and  mineral  sslts.  has 

drawn  ont  in  threads  of  a  gpreen  or  brown  col*  not  yet  been  positively  determined.     The  8 

or,  of  a  bitter  but  not  astringent  taste,  some*  special  organic  bMb  of  bile  can  be  decompos- 

times  leaTing  a  rather  sweet  after-taste,  and  of  ed  into  varioua  substances.     They  both,  when 

A  peculiar  odor,  often  having,  when  warmed,  treated  by  alkalies^  give  ori^  to  diolalic  add, 

the  smell  of  musk.    It  is  usually  weakly  al-  and  to  dyslysinck  but  one  of  them  (the  cholio 

kaline,   often  perfectly  nentraL  aad  only  in  add)  produces  stfo^ycocoll,  and  the  other  (the 

disease,  in  rare  cases^  add.     u  difliura  from  choleic  add)  taurine.    When  treated  by  power- 

[>tber  animal  Juices  in  being  very  long  before  Ihl  sddi^  cholio  add  rives  origin  to  diololdio 

»otrefying,  when  the  mncus  mixed  with  it  add,  c^cocoD,  and  dyuysine,  while  choleic  add 


laa  been  taken  awav.    The  chemical  oompo-    paroduoes  taarine,  choloi'dic  add,  and  dys^sine. 
ition  of  bile  is  sdll  bat  little  known,  the  Met    Ohoksterin  snd  maigaric  and  oleic  ados  are 


beinials  being  in  complete  disagreement  in  kept  in  solution  in  bUe  by  the  two  prindpal  or- 

his  respect    Howevo^,  there  are  some  p<nnts  ganic  adds  of  this  secretion.    The  biliverdin,  or 

rliich  aeem  to  be  dedded.    For  instance,  th«e  the  coloring  principle  of  bQe,  is  a  substimce  re- 
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dog  of  a  medium  tise  teereies  from  40  to  60  the  intMdnal  mvous,  and  preT6iitscoii8ti{>ation. 
mmm«0  (nearlj  l-^  oonoe)  a  day.    Nasse  and  All  these  views  may  be  partlj  true,  bat  it  is 
rlatner  speak  of  SMK)  grammes  (6|  ounces),  aa  certain  that,  without  bile,  the  expulsion  of  feoal 
the  secretion  ci  bile  in  a  dog  weighing  10  kilo-  matters  takes  place  regularly. — ^Many  physiolo- 
grammes  (20  lbs),  whi^  gives  a  proportion  ^sts  think  that  bile,  like  most  of  the  secretions^ 
of  1  to  50.    Schmidt  and  ^Bidder  hare  found  contains  some  effete  matters  which  cannot  be  A 
that  the  quantity  of  bile  variei  extremely  with  any  use  in  the  blood,  or  which  might  be  dele- 
the  species  of  the  animal  experimented  upon.  terious»    In  opposition  to  the  views  of  those 
While  for  each  2  pounds  of  the  body  of  a  cat  who  admit  that  the  secretion  of  bUe  is  for  the 
there  is  a  secretion  of  14  grammes  (^  an  ounce)  purpose  of  purifying  the  blood,  and  who  still 
of  bile  in  a  day,  in  the  dog  there  ia  almost  ragard  this  uquid  merely  as  an  effete  carbonap 
20  grammes  (f  of  an  ounce),  in  the  sheep  25^  oeous  matter  which  the  respiration  has  not  re- 
grammes  (I  of  an  ounce),  and  in  the  rabbit  the  moved,  Lehmann  says  that  tne  bile— a  secretion 
eDormons  quantity  of  186  grammes  (4^  ounces),  by  no  means  poor  in  nitnogen  and  hydrogen— is 
In  weighing  the  solid  residue  of  the  fecal  mat*  not  separated  in  any  increased  quantity  when  the 
ten  of  a  dog  for  many  days,  and  comparing  the  process  of  oxidation  ia  tiie  lungs  happens  to  be 
result  obtained  in  so  doing  to  the  weight  of  the  disturbed ;  that  there  are  no  pathologico-anatom- 
solid  residue  of  bile  during  the  same  time,  ical  iiMsts  which  &vor  the  view  tflu&t  the  liver 
Schmidt  and  Bidder  have  found  that  the  two  can  act  vicarioosly  for  the  lungs ;  and,  lastiy, 
quantities  were  alike,  so  that  necessarily  a  good  that  the  separation  of  earbon  by  the  liver,  as 
part  of  theprinciples of  bile  is  absorbed  in  the  compared  with  that  by  the  luufls,  is  so  trifling, 
bowels.    They  have  also  ascertained  that  al-  as  shown  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  that  the  Uver 
most  all  the  sulphur  of  the  bile  is  absorbed.  They  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  blood-' 
think  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  bile  trans-  purifying  organ,  in  so  far  as  the  dinlnation  of 
formed  into  an  insoluble  substance  (dyslysine)  carbon  is  concerned.    Howe^ttr,  it  is  certam 
remains  unabsorbed  and  goes  out  with  the  ex-  that  when  bUe  is  not  axereited  freely  in  man, 
crements. — Sylvius  de  le  Boa,  and  afterward  Jaundice,  and  freqnentiy  certain  nervous  dia- 
Boerbaave,  have  imagined  that  bile  is  employed  tnrbanoes,  are  produced,  and  these  phenomena 
to  nentraliae  the  product  of  gastric  digestion,  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  some  of  its 
chyme,  which  is  very  add.   This  view  hSiis  been  principles.    But  8  expUmations  may  be  givea 
considered  quite  wrong  by  almost  every  one^  concerning  the  production  of  these  phenom- 
bnt  Lehmann  justiy  remarks  that  there  is  some  ana,  and  we  do  not  yet  poeitivaly  know  which 
truth  in  it,  and  he  affirms  that  bile  certainly  is  the  best     In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
contributes  to  the  neutralization  of  the  fbee  that  tiie  principles  of  bUe  preexist  in  the  blood, 
acids  of  chyme.    Bile  no  doubt  acts  aa  a  solvent  and  that  when  they  are  not  secreted,  their 
of  fat,  at  least  by  one  of  its  constituenta,  the  quantity  increasing,   they  produce  the  dele- 
choleate  of  soda,  as  has  been  shown  by  Strecker,  terioua  influence  whidi  aometimes  results  in 
although  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  found  no  dif-  janndice^  in  the  second  place,  they  may  be  se- 
ference  in  the  quantitr  of  fat  absorbed,  whether  creted,  and  in  consequence  of  some  obstruction 
the  bowels  contained  bile  or  not.    But  their  of  the   bile   dnct,   they  may   be  absorbed, 
mode  of  deciding  this  question  is  open  to  many  and  then  produce  their  ill  effects ;  finally,  in 


'  mentors  agree  with  Tiedemann  and  Gmeliu  in  first  of  those  views,  Lehmann  hM  tried  to  prove, 
admitting  this  influence  of  bUe.  Dr.  Porchat  has  on  good  grounds,  that  the  secretion  of  bile  ia 
'  observed,  in  children  in  whom  bile  could  not  pass  not,  like  the  urinary  secretion,  a  mere  separation 
into  the  boweb  on  account  of  the  occlusion  of  certain  principles  from  Uie  blood;  and,  there- 
of the  bile  duct,  that  the  lecal  matters  were  fore,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  not  probable 
putrefied,  as  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Frerichs,  and  that  bile,  even  if  it  contains  toxical  aubstancei^ 
others,  have  observed  in  animab  in  which  they  results  from  a  depuration  of  the  blood.    If  we 
hod  tied  this  duct    However,  it  seems  that  in  admit  the  second  view,  that  the  liver  produces 
some  cases  the  absence  of  bile  is  not  sufficient  most  of  the  principles  of  bile,  $aA  that  these 
to  allow  putrefiustion  to  take  place  in  the  fecal  principles  are  absorbed  in  cases  of  laundice,  we 
mattors,  as  Blondlot  says  that  he  has  observed  find  that  we  cannot  explain  the  toxical  phenoro* 
no  dilferenoe  between  these  matters  in  dogs  in  ena  which  then  sometimes  take  i^aoe,  beoansa 
good  health  and  in  those  operated  unon*    The  they  are  not  constant,  and  they  exirt  in  casea 
water  contained  in  bile  helps  in  the  aissolution  where  iaundioe  is  or  is  not  very  oonslderabla, 
of  certain  elements  of  chyme,  and,  in  so  doings  whUe  they  may  not  appear  in  cases  of  deep  Jatta« 
renders  their  absorption  more  easy.— Bila  acta  dice.    Dr,  Bndd  hM  Men  led  to  the  third  view 
Bs  an   excitant  on  the  mucoua  membrane  of  above  stated,  which  is  that  puisoooaa  sub- 
tlie  bowels,  to  produce  reflex  contractions ;  it  stances  are  formed  in  the  blood  from  the  firiO' 
fiivora.  in  this  way,   the  propulsion  of  food  dples  of  bile.    The  ftaoction  of  daparaU//n  td 
and  of  fecal  matters.    Accm^dlng  to  Schifl^  bile  the  bkiod,  attributed  to  the  liver,  seems,  tWa- 
pr<-Kluoes  contractions  in  the  intestinal  villu    It  five,  to  be  of  much  leas  importance  than  mttm 
\»  said,  also,  that  bile  inoreasea  the  secretion  of  peiaoos  have  thought  Dt.  Sodd  relate  ■avaral 
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boon  elapse  before  enother  perozynn  00001%  ahonld  be  adminiBtered.    lii  hot  dimaftee  tbo 

ivhich  mar  come  on  at  onoe,  without  any  fM-  remission  may  be  short  and  not  very  marked, 

ing  of  coldjiOr  be  preoeded  by  ohilliness  or  bnt  the  opportnnitj^ shonld  not  be  lost.    Two 

shivering.    The  disease  oontinues  in  this  man-  grains  of  qninine,  m  a  little  water,  or  in  wine 

ner  with  alternate  remissions  and  paroxysms  of  and  water,  may  be  giren  every  hour  or  erery 

fefer.    If  the  ease  end  fsyorably,  eaoh  succeed-  two  hours  daring  the  remission.    It  must  be 

log  paroxysm  becomes  milder,  until  the  feyer  obseryed,  however,  that  the  same  dose  will  not 

disappears ;  or  it  may  be  carried  off  by  copious  smt  every  individiud ;  some  persons  can  hardly 

per^trations.    The  periods  of  remission  and  in-  bear  the  smallest  quantity,  while  others  require 

cressed  severity  are  very  irregular,  though  the  larger  doses  to  produce  a  decided  effect.    It  is 

abatement  of  the  fever  very  generally  oooura  in  always  prudent^  therefore,  to  aommence  with 

the  morning.    In  cold  climatea  the  disease  may  minute  aoses  and  incresse  the  quantity,  if  ne- 

continae  14  days  or  more,  but  in  hot  countriea  cessary,  siterward.    The  exhibition  of  quinine 

it  i9  mach  more  rapid  in  its  course,  terminating  must  be  suspended  on  the  recurrence  of  the 

Bometimes  as  early  as  the  8d  day,  and  usually  febrile  symptoms,  and  resumed  during  the  iieriod 

in  5  or  7  or  9  days.    In  the  more  violent  and  of  remission.    It  should  be  continued  in  dimia- 

dangerous  cases,  tiie  skin  is  burning  hot  and  the  ishing  dosea^  during  several  days  after  the  fever 

thirst  intense;  the  vomiting  inoessant,  scarcely  has  entirely  disappeared,  to  prevent  a  return, 

any  thing  being  retained  on  the  stomach.  There  which  is  not  uncommon  where  the  treatment  is 

is  also  violent  throbbing  or  shooting  pain  of  the  too  soon  discontinued.    Where  sudden  sinking 

head,  attended  sometimes  with  fiuious  delirium,  of  the  vitsl  powers  occurs,  the  pulse  becoming 

The  remissions  are  short  and  instinct ;  and  ieehlo  and  irregular,  the  moe  pallid,  the  eyes 

where  the  case  proceeds  to  a  tBUiX  termination,  sunken  in  their  sockets,  and  the  limbs  cold  and 

the  fever  may  become  oonUnued.    The  tongue  clammy,   stimulants  should  be  immediately 

is  furred,  red,  contracted,  and  dry,  or  crowed  ffiven.    Port  wine  or  brandy,  sherry  or  ma- 

with  black  matter ;  the  skin  and  eves  may  have  deira,  in  ssgo  or  in  arrow-root,  should  be  given 

a  yellowish  tinge,  and  dark-colored  matter  may  eveiy  hour,  or  oftener,  until  the  pulse  begins  to 

be  dischaiged  from  the  stomach.    In  some  cases  rise  and  the  extremities  are  warm*  Champsgne 

there  are  copious  perspirations  before  death,  is  also  an  excellent  stimulant  in  all  such  casea. 

and  the  patient  sinxs  rapidly ;  or  the  hot,  pun-  When  the  puke  has  been  restored  and  warmth 

penf,  dry  skin  may  continue  to  the  last — ^Bleed-  in  the  extremities,  the  stimulants  are  discontin- 

ing  waa  formeriy  deemed  necessary  in  bUious  ued,  the  cold  perspirations  constantly  wiped  ofl^ 

fever,  bat  is  only  now  employed  in  esses  of  ac-  and  the  extremities  are  rubbed  with  warm  flan- 

tnal  or  threatened  inflammation,  or  active  con-  nels  or  rough  towels ;  opium  may  also  be  ad- 

gestioD.     It  is  acknowledged  that  it  cannot  cure  ministered  in  minute  doses,  to  allav  excessive 

or  shorteiL  the  disesse,  although  it  may  subdue  pain  and  restlessness.  The  patient's  drink  should 

a  violent  and  dangeroua  inflammation.    It  waa  consist  of  bariey-water,  lemonade,  soda>water, 

formerly  tJie  practice  also  to  commence  with  an  or  pure  cold  water,  when  agreeable  to  him. 

emetic ;  bxit  this  is  only  indicated  where  there  liquids  should  not  be  taken  in  large  quan- 

are  cmde  ingesta  or  an  accumulation  of  bile  in  tities  at  once,  where   the   stomach  is  very 

the  Btomaoh,  shown  by  frequent  retchings  and  irritable;  but  where  it  can  be  borne  with  ease^ 

a  bitter  taate  in  the  mouth.    In  all  cases  an  a<y  and  is  gratefol  to  the  patient  a  very  copious 

tire  cathartio  is  deemed  necessary,  and  jalap  dranght  of  cold  water  is  sometimes  very  bene- 

ond  rhubarb  combined  with  calomel  are  mostly  ficial  in  producing  perspiration,  when   other 

used,  bat  calomel  Is  discontinued  altogether  by  things  have  Med.     In  the  low  malignant 

3ome  practitioner^  and  the  extract  of  May-apple  varieties  of  bilious  remittent  fever,  efferves- 

:>r   podophyUttm  peltatum  sabstitnted  in  its  dng  drinks^  such  as  seltaer  or  soda  water, 

9tcaoL     The  root  la  the  pvt  used  and  In  lidit    beer,  ^bc,   are   often  very   beneficiaL 

loses  of  ttook  10  to  20  grains.     It  is  also  Ohange  of  air  is  also  very  desirable  during  con- 

iseA  alone,  and  alternately  with /w^ms  ^a2ii|Ni  valesoence. 

ompo9Uu»^  which  la  a  mixture  of  one^Mrt  of       BIUj,  Bbowbbhx,  Glaivs,  YovLoa,  or  Gi»> 

alap  and  two  parta  of  cream  of  tartar.  Diapho-  abmb,  sjI  names  for  nearly  the  same  instm- 

etics  are  always  indicated  in  the  hot  stage,  and  ment,  which,  with  some  slight  modiflcation, 

he  ^effbrresoent  dranaht**  is  perhaps  the  best  was  the  standing  weapon  of  the  English  in- 

I  an  irritsUkle  state  of  the  stoinaoh;  but  water,  flintry  at  close  quarters,  aa  was  the  louf  bow 

Jth  any  thing  to  flavor  it  agreeably  to  Uie  taste  their  weapon  at  distant  range,  from  the  days  of 

^   the   patient  and  the  susoeptibility  of  the  the  battle  of  Bastings,  at  which  the  Saxona 

omaeht  ia  the  main  agent  in  producing  per-  used  the  biU  and  the  xiTormans  the  bow,  until 

iration  to  relieve  the  fiver.  Odd  spongmg  of  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth;   for  the  English 

o  surface  of  the  body  with  vinegar  and  water  were  never  spearmen,  nor  ever  fought  in  heavy 

f^metimea  very  nseral,  where  it  does  not  ffive  columns,  like  the  Scots  and  Swiss^  until  after 

onsation    of  cniU;  and  where  the  head  is  the  musket  had  superseded  the  bow ;  when,  for 

(ch  Afibcted,  the  sipplication  of  cold  water  la  a  short  time  previous  to  the  invention  of  the 

-y  benefi^w-    As  soon  as  a  remission  takes  bayonet,  the  pike  waa  used,  during  the  wars  of 

c^  ^whioh  may  be  known  by  an  abatement  the  commonwealth  and  of  the  Low  Ck>nntrieai 

all    the   ajiiiptoms,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  The  original  brownbill  was  a  ponderouaoutllng 
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of  politkfll  Uber^.    The  dedaralioii  bad  been  hf  the  Tendor  is  not  soffident  to  enable  bim  to 

delivered  at  the  time  tbe  crown  was  ten-  gire  a  tide,  althoagb  as  between  the  parties  the 

dered  to  the  prinoe  and  prinoeas  of  Orangei  aiere  delivery  of  pocoosBioa  is  soffioient  with- 

Feb.  la^  ld89.    It  recited  the  principal  griev*  out  a  bill  of  sale. 

ances  whioh  the  nation  had  suffered  nnder  the       BILLAUD- VAKENKE,  Jaoquxs  Nioolab,  » 
pieoeding  reign,  ▼!>•  :  the  assmnptaon  as  a  leading  member  of  the  French  national  oonren- 
lojal  prerogaSye  to  grant  a  dispensation  firom  tion,  £>m.  at  La  BocheOe,  April  23, 1756,  died 
penal  acts  of  parliamentr— the  establishment  of  in  Ha/ti,  Jnne  8,  1819.    He  stodied  hiw,  and 
a  new  tribunal  to  determine  ecclesiastical  ques-  afterleadingforseTeral  years  a  vagrant  life,  he 
tioair--leT7ing  taxes  without  oonsent  of  ptflia-  finallj,in  1786^  became  an  adrocate  at  Paris, 
meat — maintaining  a  standing  army  in  time  of  He  published  at  Amsterdai&i  in  1789,  a  book 
peace — interfering  with  the  admuoSstration  of  oaDed  i>«^po<uaM  <2aiflMiitflr«i^J^Vafi«d^  which. 
justice  and  the  freedom  of  elections — eTacting  was  a  ^rall  recital  of  the  princmles  and  means- 
excessive  bail  from  prisoners— inflicting  bar*  nsed  by  the  aristocraqr  to>keep  Fnnoe  in.  bond- 
baroos  and  unusual  punishmentSy  and  treating  age."    He  renewed  his  attai^  in  his  pamphlet 
as  criminal  petitions  for  a  redress  of  wrongs —  PluMds  mmiUrml  which  i^ypeared  iir  Paris  th» 
ill  of  which  acta  were  declared  to  be  illegaL  following  year.    Meanwhile,  he  had  assailed  the 
It  then  asserted  the  right  of  subjects  to  peti-  clergy  in  2  anonymous  pubbcataons:  Derwur 
tion — the  right  of  parhament  to  freedom  of  torn  vcrti  omm  prigugh  el  d  la  aupenUUom, 
debate-^he  risht  of  electors  to  choose  repre-  and  £$  peitUr^  poUtiqus^  both  issued  in  Lon- 
sentatives  freely— and  rariona  other  privilegea.  don,  but  largely  circulated  in  Francei     July 
These  were  reiterated  in  the  act  of  parliament  1, 1791,  at  one  of  the  meetjngs  of  the  ^'Friends 
abore  referred  to,  with  some  additional  strin*  of  the  Constitntioii,'*  he  proposed  to  change  the 
genoy,  aa  in  respect  to  the  dispenang  power,  French  mooarehy  into  a  republic;  and  the  same 
wbidk   by   the  declaration   had    been  coo-  year  he  puUished  his  oeleteated  pamphlci  uics- 
demned,  as  exercised  by  Jamea  as  unlawful,  pkaloeraiU,  which  was  firflowed  by  a  proseca* 
'    but  by  the  act  was  absolutely  and  forever  taken  tion,  ended  8eptw  1791,  when  Louis  XVL  took 
away.    These  rights  were  again  asserted,  with  the  oath  to  the  constitution,  and  granted  a 
^   aome  addidonsy  in  the  act  of  settlement,  by  general  anmes^  for  political  oflbnoea    Among 
which  the  crown  was  limited  to  the  Hanover  tbe  Jacobins,  6illand  distinguished  himself  by 
family  (12  and  18  William  IIL,  c  iL).    Similar  his  nhra  opinicosb    He  waa  appointed,  Aug. 
provisiooa  were  appended  to  the  constitution  of  10,  a  member  of  the  eommnne  of  Parisi  thai 
the   United  States,  as   amendmMits   thereto,  eubstitnte  to  the  '^procnrenr-syndic,"  in  place 
They  are  chiefly  dedaratory  of  the  freedom  of  of  Danton,  who  had  just  been  promoted.to  the 
speech  and  of  Uie  press— of  the  rig^t  ai  citi-  department  of  justioe.     Sent  to  Chalons  to> 
zens  peaoeablv  to  assemble  and  petition  gov*  watdi  some  suspected  genersls,  he  returned 
omment  fSor  the  redress  of  grievancce    of  the  Sept.  20, 1792,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  conven- 
right  of  trial  by  jury — that  private  property  tion,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  one  of 
shall  not  lie  tak«a  fbir  public  uae  without  just  the  districts  of  Paris.    There  he  pnrraed  the 
oiHnpenaation — that  no  law  shall  be  passed  by  same  course  of  deadly  cmosition  to  the  mon- 
oongreas  for  the  estaWiahment  of  any  religioui  archy  and  monarchists.    In  1793  he  supported 
or   prohibiting  the  firee  exerdse  thereol    In  the  resc^ntioa  to  try  Louis  X  VL  fOTthwith,  and 
the  oonstitntions  or  laws  of  many  of  the  United  voted  not  only  for  the  death  at  the  king,  but 
States  is  to  be  found  a  similar  recital  of  rightly  for  that  of  the  queen  and  ministen.    He  had,, 
usually  indnding  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  beaidei  a  hsmd  in  neariy  afl  the  extreme-meas- 
habeas  corpus.  urea  which  were  then  adopted  against  so-called 
BLLL   OF  SALE,  an  instrument  in  writing  internal  enemies.    He  supported  the  ehazge  by 
hy  whioh  personal  property  is  transferred.    It  which  the  unfortunate  geiieral  Cnstinewas  sent 
is  not  neoeaaary  that  it  ahould  be  nnder  seal,  to  the  scaffold.    He  obtained  the  repeal  of  the 
nor  is  there  any  difference  in  the  legal  effect,  decree  forbidding  domiciliary  visits  during  the 
other  than  thii  the  aeal  importa  a  considera-  nigfati  and  supported  the  motion  toform  a  revo- 
tion ;   bnt  by  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  luti<maiy  army.    As  a  reward  for  his  zeal,  he 
York  even  this  distinction  is  virtually  abrogat-  was  chosen  president  of  the  convention,  and 
edf  BS  the  ooasideration  of  a  sealed  instrument  member  of  tbs  committee  of  public  safety.    In 
can  novr  be  inquired  into  the  same  as  that  of  this  capacity,,  he  founded  the  Bulletin  dim  hn$, 
tny  other  contnet,  and  the  same  provision  has  a  valuaUe  collection,  which  is  yet  continued, 
x»en  adopted  in  other  states.    A  bill  of  sale  and  was  the  framer  of  the  revolntiQnacy  gov* 
>f  a   ship  or  vessel  is  a  mumment  of  title  of  emment.    In  1794  he  became  ^jftft'f^  wiUi 
peculiar  importance.    In  most  countries  it  is  the   conduct  cf    Robespierre,   especially   hie 
ither    hy    custom   or   statute  absolutely  re-  aspiratiims  tothfrdictatmhip;  so  that  on  the 
uircd.      In  this  country  poasesrion  of  a  ahip  8Ui  Thermidor he  joined  the  parfy  bent  on  the 
nd    acts  of  ownership  are  presumptive  evi-  overthrow  of  the  new  tyrant,  and  contributed 
encoof  title,  without  documentary  proof.    But  to  their  success;   but  this  did  not  save  him 
lis  presomp tion  may  be  rebutted  by  contrary  from  b^ng  afterward  suspected  and  accused 
roof  and  the  general  rule  is  that  a  person  who  by  them.     Finally,  an  inquiry  into  his  sets 
ss  no  title  can  convey  none.    Mere  possession  was  ordered,,  and  he  waa  arrested  in  eompaaj 
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with  Oollot  d'Herboia  and  Barrdre.    His  popu-  right  to  labor.    He  was  not  elected  to  the  legb- 

liurity  among  the  citizens  of  the  sabnrbs  was  so  lative  assembly,  and  returned  to  the  praodoe  of 

great,  that  they  atteqapted  to  rescue  him  by  law.    He  had  early  interooorse  with  the  noir 

force  on  the  12th  Gemunal;  but  the  mob  was  president^  Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  freqne&tly 

quelled,  and  he,  as  well  as  his  companions,  was  oalled  on  by  him  for  political  advice.    On  Um 

sentenced  to  transportation.    Then  a  more  for-  coup  d^^tat  of  Dec  2,  Billaolt  at  once  gave  hia 

midable  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  1st  Prai-  hearty  adhesion  to  the  new  regime.    He  pre- 

rial;  but  he  had  already  been  sent  to  Cayenne  sented  himself  as  the  goyemment  candidate  to 

with  Gollot  d'Herbois.    There  he  lived  for  20  the  legislative   body  in  Feb.  1862,  and  wai 

years  in  savage  retirement,  refusing  to  avail  chosen  by  a  handsome  miyoritv.    He  was  made 

himself  of  the  amnesty  offered  by  Napoleon,  president  of  that  assembly,  which  post  he  held 

after  the*  18th  Brumaire.    In  1816,  however,  for  a  little  over  2  years,  his  nomination  as  min* 

he  escaped  from  Cayenne,  and  went  to  Port-au-  ister  of  the  interior,  March  24, 1854,  not  pra- 

Prince,  where,  proud  and  lonely,  he  barely  venting  his  continuance  in  the  presidential  chair 

made  a  living  by  the  law.    Three  years  later,  to  the  end  of  the  session;  and  on  Jane  6,  he 

he  died,  as  stem  and  immovable  as  ever.  presented  to  the  emperor  an  able  report  of  the 

BILLAULT,  AuQUSTB  Adolphb  Masie,  a  proceedings  of  the  body.    His  acta  as  a  minister 

French   statesman,   bom   Nov.   12,   1805,  at  are  not  unworthy  of  the  reputation  he  had  pre- 

Yannes,  in  the  department  of  Morbihau.    After  viously  acquired  as  a  practical  politician.  Aner 

studying  the  law  at  Rennes,  he  removed  to  the  attempt  against  the  life  of  Napoleon  IH,  bf 

Nantes,  where  he  practised  with  success.    He  Orsini  ana  his  acoomplices,  Jan.  14, 1858,  M* 

managed  to  be  elected  in  succession  a  member  lault  tendered  his  resignation,  expressing  a  dene 

of  the  municipal  council  of  Nantes,  and  a  mem-  to  retire  to  private  life ;  and  in  Feb.,  Qen.  Eipi- 

ber  of  the  general  council  of  the  department  of  nasse  was  appointed  his  successor  as  minister  of 

Loire  Inferieure.   He  now  published  pamphlets  the  interior,  with  the  additional  title  of  miniBter 

upon  education  in  France,  municipal  organiza-  of  general  safety. 

lion,  roads,  &c.    In  1837,  when  only  81,  his       BILLE,  Stebn  Andkbben,  a  Danish  rearnid- 

popularity  in  his  department  had  become  so  miral,  and  minister  of  marine,  bom  in  Ck>pea> 

great,  that  he  was  chosen  to  the  chamber  of  hagen,  Dec.  6,  1797.     Following  in  the  footr 

deputies  by  8  electoral  districts.    His  style  of  steps  of  his  father,  who  was  bom  Aug.  22, 175L 

oratory  was  at  first  little  to  the  taste  of  the  and  died  April  15,  1888,  and  who  distingniahed 

chamber ;  but  notwithstanding  his  unsuccessfVd  himself  on  various  occasions,  especially  daring 

d^but,  ho  soon  secured  for  himself  a  conspicuous  the  memorable  siege  of  the  Danish  d^ital  bj 

Slace  in  the  assembly  by  activity  of  mind,  in-  the  English,  young  BiUe  entered  the  navy  at  aa 
ustry,  and  practical  knowledge.    As  early  as  early  age.    In  1819  he  joined  the  French  ser- 
1838,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  com-  vice,  and  in  1823  he  took  a  part  in  the  Spaniah 
mittee  to  devise  a  general  plan  for  railways  campaign.    Subsequently,  he  was  engaged  in 
throughout  France ;  the  reports  which  he  drew  the  naval  service  of  Denmark,  and  stationed 
up  commanded  general  attention.    On  the  for-  for  several  years  in  transatlantio  countries,  and 
mation  of  the  Thiers  cabinet,  March  1,  1840,  he  in  the  Levant.    In  1840  he  served  onboard  the 
accepted  the  situation  of  assistant  secretary  to  Bellone  during  the  expedition  of  that  vessel  to 
the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce ;  but  South  America ;  and  in  1845,  he  made,  in  the 
when  Thiers  was  overthrown  by  Guizot,  Bil-  Galataa,  a  voyage  round  the  world,  which  wai 
lault  resigned  also.    When  the  treaty  upon  the  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  govern- 
right  of  search,  concluded  Dec.  20, 1841,  by  Gui-  ment,  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  science, 
zot,  was  presented  to  the  chamber,  Billault  made  On  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  found  a  nev 
himself  conspicuous  among  its  opponents,  and  sphere  of  activity  in  the  Schleswig-Holsteio 
his  speeches  greatly  contributed  to  its  defeat,  war,  during  which  he  was  employed  in  tfad 
He  also  took  an  efficient  part  in  the  debate  on  blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  of  tbe 
the  Pritchard  indemnity.    During  the  follow-  Holstein  coast.    Finally,  in  1852,  he  was  ap* 
ing  years,  he  shared  in  nearly  all  important  pointed  minister  of  marine,  councillor,  and  rear- 
discussions,  showing  a  marked  preference  for  admiral.    He  has  been  frequently  a  contribntor 
questions  of  foreign  policy.    He  was  reckoned  to  the  literature  of  his  country.    His  prinaptt 
among  the  members  of  the  opposition,  and  fre*  production  is  an  account  of  his  voyage  roiffld 
quently  indulged  in  denunciations  of  govern-  the  world,  of  which  the  third  and  last  volama 
ment*  corraption ;  he  however  became  the  legal  appeared  at  Copenhagen  in  1851. 
adviser  of  the  duke  qf  Aumale,  the  richest  son       BILLIARDS,  a  game  played  with  ivory  baljS) 
of  Louis  Philippe.    At  the  same  time  he  affect-  on  a  flat,  oblong  table  covered  with  green  cloth, 
ed  to  consider  himself  as  the  necessary  successor  having  raised,  elastic,   cushioned  edges,  with 
of  Guizot;  but  his  ambitious  aspirations  were  semi-circular  apertures,  one  at  each  corneiv 
defeated  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  revolu-  and  2  facing  each  other,  at  the  centre  of  the 
tion  of  February,  1848.    Being  elected  to  the  long  sides.    The  dimensions  of  a  full-sized  bu- 
constituent  assembly  by  a  large  minority,  he  liard  table  are  12  feet  by  6.     The  bed,  or  level 
now  declared  himself  a  republican,  voted  with  surface,  over  which  the  doth  is  strained  ae 
the  most  advanced  party,  and  went  so  far  as  to  tightly  as  possible,  is  composed,  in  the  best  im* 
support  the  domocratio  project  known  as  the  proved  modem  tables,  of  slate,  and  tbe  coshioos 
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0ff«lMBiMdBidiftni1>lMr.  ThebdlisredflvHi  nqnfriiiff  a  qniok  and  sura  m  a  ttetdy  band, 
by  a  eoa  or  a  maoe,  at  thajr  are  vespeotiTO^  great  denoaoy  of  toaoh  and  nezibiHty  of  wrist, 
tormed;  tiie  coa  being  bj  fiur  tbe  saperior  in-  a qidet,  easy,  and  patient  temper,  considerable 
stnuDflat  id  tbe  two^  remdrinff  tiie  grester  slda  power  of  mentallj  and  instinctively  calcolating 
in  its  OM^  and  prodneuig  eflboti  wbich  can  the  ang^  at  wbiob  a  ball  is  deflected  ftom  a 
hardly  be  eiaoated  with  the  maoe;  the  latter,  plain  or  oonvez  sorfMe^  and  tbe   force  re* 
indeed,  ia  oooaidered  merely  as  the  implement  qnired  to  eflfect  theol^eot;  and  lastly,  immeoBe 
fbrnonces  orladieaitowhomitis  paraoolaily  motioe,w]thoat  wbich  all  the  rest  are  nothing, 
suited,  ainee  to  eieonte  finely  with  the  one  Indeed,  so  constant  are  the  attention  and  prac- 
sometifliaa  reqnfanea  the  asaomption  t»f  attitndea  tioe  requiaite  to  form  a  fint-rate  player,  that 
whioharenotDeoomingtofemaleattira,ortotlie  none  but  men  of  leisnre  can  hope  to  become 
modeaif  of  theaaK.    AeooeiaaatraimLroand  anch,  and  even  with  them  it  is  time  thrown 
staff  M  wood,  ftom  4^  to  6  or  8  ftet  in  length,  away;    The  prindpal  samea  played  at  billiards, 
tapering  from  a  diameter  of  about  li  inch  at  are  the  En^sh,  or  8  ball ;  the  American,  or  4 
the  bott  to  f  of  an  inoh  at  the  tip,  a  disgonal  ball  game ;  the  Bnssian,  the  Snanish,  and  the 
slice  b^ng  taken  off  one  ride  oi  the  butt,  so  as  pool  games;  in  aU  of  which  tne  principle  is 
to  ffiTe  it  anobliq^  planesorftoa^  which  can  be  identical,  though  the  combinations  vary.    Bil- 
laidflatly  on  the  table  Ibr  the  porpoae  of  push*  liaida  ia  played  more  or  less  by  all  cirilized 
log,  when  the  ball  is  in  aooh  rftoationa  that  it  natiolm,  bnt  is  most  popnlar  with  the  Spaniards, 
oannot  be  reached  with  the  point;  the  pcont  of  Bnssians,  and  Americans, 
the  cue  ia  tipped  with  thin  leather,  and  is  fte-       BILLINQ&  Joskph,  an  Eng^  navigator  in 
quently  chalked  while  playing,  to  came  it  to  the  aerrice  of  Boaaia,  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
take  bold,  without  dipping,  of  the  amooih  and  18th  oentory.    He  accompanied  Cook  in  hia 
polished  aor&oe  of  the  balL    The  maoe  ia  a  last  v<7age,  and  waa  intmated  with  the  astro- 
slender  springy  staff  of  aome  light  elaatio  wood  nomical  department    In  1785,  Catharine  IL 
denderer  and  ahorter  than  the  one,  with  a  head  took  him  into  her  aervioe,  and  aent  him  on  a 
of  hard  wood,  fwhioned  something  like  a  spoon,  voyage  of  discovery.     His  instmctions  were^ 
tmnoated  at  the  end,  and  oat  into  a  flat  oevel  *«  to  determine  the  Is^tode  and  longitude  of  tibe 
At  the  under  aide,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  lie  flat  month  of  the  Kolyma  river;  to  describe  tbe  sitna- 
on  the  table,  with  the  handle  rising  from  it  at  tion  of  the  promontory  of  the  Tchooictchees  to 
a  tangent.    Tbe  maoe  can  taly  be  used,  like  Cape  £aat;  to  trace  an  exact  chart  of  the  isles  of 
tbe  butt  of  the  cue,  in  pushing.    In  striking  the  Pacific  to  the  coast  of  America;  inshort^to 
with  the  point,  which  is  the  true  and  scien-  complete  the  knowledge  of  the  seas  situated 
tific  play,   and  the  only  play  by  which  fine  between  Siberia  and  the  continent  of  America." 
^zecation    ean  be   aooomplidied,  the  i^er  He  set  out  overland  in  Oct  1785,  reached 
rraspa  the   cue  firmly,  but  not  rigidly,  near  Kdlyma,  and  put  to  sea  in  1787.    Tbe  ezpedi- 
he   butt,  with  the  full  hand,  and,  standing  tion  consisted  of  2  vessels.    It  sailed  towsrd  the 
rith    hia    ieft  loot    advanced   next   to   tbe  Arctic  ooean,went  6  leagues  beyond  Cape  Baran- 
able,  reata   the  one  at  about  8  inches  from  nm-Eamen,  and  returned  to  the  Kolyma,  whoee 
be   point   aa  what  is  technically  termed  a  course  they  explored  up  to  Yakootsk,  which  they 
ri<i^  formed  by  resting  the  wrist  and  ball  reached  Oet  2S.    At  Okhotsk,  on  the  Padfio 
.f   the   left  hand  flatly  on  the  UUe,  as  also  coast,  tbey  built  2  ships  for  tbe  American  expe- 
he   tips  of  the   four  fingers,  somewhat  ex-  dition.    BiUinga  started  anew,  Sept  1789,  lost 
ttaded,  with  the  knneklea  elevated,  and  with  1  of  hia  ships,  and  oast  anchor  at  the  port  of 
he  hall  of  ibe  thumb  plaoed  againat  the  fore-  Petxopaidovski,  whero  he  winteied.    In  March, 
nger  midway  between  the  knuckle  and  the  1790,  he  aet  out  to  visit  the  islands  on  the  south  of 
rtitjoint.  Between  this  knuckle  and  the  thumbs  Aliaska,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  America.  Onthe 
8   on   a  paint  d^ofpui,  the  cue  is  made  to  24thheaawtheislandof  Amtchitka;  ooJunel, 
lay  horinontal^  so  aa  to  strike  the  ball  of  the  he  landed  at  Oonalaska.     Billings  examined  into 
Layer  with  any  degree  of  force  and  at  any  the  manners  and  ideas   of  these   islanders, 
ri^le  of  its  suifMe  which  is  required,  in  order  and  determined   the   latitude  of  Oonalaska. 
»  cause  it  to  assume  certain  linos  of  progreasion,  On  June  18.  he  left  it,  and  traversed  the  islands 
)ford  and  after  strikinj^  either  the  baU  or  the  of  Oonemak  and  Sannagh.    He  reconnoitred 
\3lMion  at  which  it  is  aimed.    The  game  con*  the  Shoomac^  group,  and   then  visited   the 
tta  in  striking  one  of  the  other  balls,  at  which  group  called  Evdokeef.    On  tbe  27th  he  de* 
e  striker  aima  with  his  own  ball,  in  such  scried  the  mountains  of  Kodiak,  and  2  smaller 
inner  as  to  force  that  ball  or  those  balls— for  islands.     He    cast    anchor  at  Kodiak,*  and 
diifereni  pames  various  numbers  of  balls  are  described  it  and  its  wild  inhabitants.    July 
*d,  in  ranous  combinations— into  one  of  tbe  8,  he  touched  at  Afognak.   On  the  11th  he 
^kotrt;  or  to  foroe  the  striker's  ball  to  rico*  touched  at  the  Ladenaia-Beka,  or  Icy  river  per* 
^t  from  the  1st  to  the  2d  and  8d  ball,  if  it  be  petualiy  frozen.    On  the  19th  he  penetrated 
the  4   ball  ome,  soooesrively ;  or,  in  some  mto  Prince  William's  sound,  snd  cast  anchor 
L«M,  to  force  the  striker's  ball  to  ricochet  from  where  Cook  had  been  in  1778.    He  examined 
htiXi  stricken  into  one  of  the  pockets— thia  Cook's  strait  thoroughly.    His' provisions  now 
It    beioR   in  some  games  a  losmg,  and  in  began  to  run  short,  and  not  havimr  means  to 
sra  a  wimung  pomt     Billiards  is  a  game  winter  in  theae  savage  regions/ he  deter* 
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rode  noe,  eaUed  Bikaa,  and  nnioh  rManbBng  demption,  ind  ef  IDs  Descent  to  Hades  or 

the  B^ans  or  sea  gjpsiesjsabsist  chiefly  b7  fish-  HelL''  IbL,  London,  IGOi.    BUson  was  held 

ine,  and  are  aooased  fk  being  ready  to  plunder  in  the  higlieat  reniect  f<Hr  his  personal  quail* 

a  feebly  manned  trading  prabn,  or  a  stranded  ties,  as  wdl  as  for  his  great  learning. 

European  yessel,  whenerer  a  fsYorable  oppor-  BUSTON,  a  marto  town  of  Staffordshire^ 

tanitf  is  presented.  En^^d ;  pop.  in  1861, 88,627.   It  is  (he  centre 

BILLOM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  arron-  of  eztensire  coal  mines^  and  of  a  large  iron 

diasement  of  Clermont^  department  of  Puy-de-  trade,  the  fonnderies  being  eni^iged  in  eyery 

D6me»  widi  4,691  inhabitants.    It  is  a  town  kind  of  iron  woii^    In  the  Ticinity  is  a  ooal 

of  considerable  antiquity.    Before  the  rcTdn-  mine  which  has  been  on  fa^  for  60  years.    The 

tion  it  had  a  coDegiate  church,  among  the  treas-  sanitary  arrangements  are  rerj  d^ective,  and 

ures  of  which  were  alleged  to  be  a  drop  of  the  town  is  memorable  fcr  the  dreadfid  severi- 

the  blood  of  Ohrist,  and  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  if  with  which  the  cholera  attacked  4he  pqpula- 

the  true  cross.  tion  in  1888. 

BILLS  OF  MORTAUTT,  the  table  of  deaths  BDfA,  the  principal  state  of  the  island  of 

occurring   In    a    particular  city  or  district  Sombawa,  and  seat  of  a  Dnteb  residency.    The 

The   London  bills   of  mortality  commenced  Dutch  fort  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Bima  in  let. 

in    1698,   after   a  yisiUtion   of  the  plague,  8*  85' 8^  kmg.  118*  40' E.    Brforetheemptioa 

and  were  extended  into  weekly  billa  after  a  of  the  mountain  Tomboro^  situated  at  tbe  ex- 

similar  yisitation  in  1608.    They  were  com-  tremi^  of  the  northern  peninsula  of  the  idapd, 

piled  from  the  returns  of  pariah  derka^  and  long  and  which  is  the  moat  terrific  yolcameemplioa 

after  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  on  record,  the  inhaMtanta  of  Bima  nmnbered 

the  system  of  preparing  mortuary  tables  on  the  90,000  souls;  and  when  a  census  was  takea  in 

continent,  they  continued  in  a  most  unsatisfao-  1847  there  were  only  46,000.    The  soil  of  this 

tory  and  unscientific  condition.    The  establish-  territory  has  not  been  fiMmd  fsyorsUy  adapted 

ment  of  a  metropolitan  police  district^  intro-  to  the  production  of  cevealsi  or  other  produda 

dnced  the  office  and  functioos  of  the  registrar-  for  the  snstanaw«  of  man.    The  snrfiaee  of  the 

fireneraL    A  new  system  of  registering  births,  land  consists  of  a  great  number  of  traefaytie 

deaths,  and  marriages,  was  inaugursted  in  £ng-  ridges^  which  are  separated  l»y  raTines  often 

land  and  Wales,  in  1889.  The  bills  of  mortality  Teiy  dec^  and  of  whidi  the  ndes  are  frequently 

were  abolished  as  such,  and  new  metropolitan  perpendicular;   much  resembling  the  almost 

re^^radon  districts  established.  mthomleas  defts  and  fissures  in  the  arid  wastes 

JBILMA,  A  town  in  the  desert  of  Sahara,  rit-  of  portiona  of  the  Hems  Calientes  in  Mezioo. 

lated  between  18^  and  19**  N.  lat.  and  about  14*  In  these  ravinea  run  streams  very  impetuous  in 

C.  long.,  S.  S. £.  from  Moorzook, N.N.  £.  from  the  rainy  season^  while  their  beds  are  neariy 

iornoo.     It  stands  in  the  centre  c^  the  oasis  empty  in  the  dry.    The  coontry  is  well  situated 

Wady  Kawaa,  and  on  the  route  between  Tripo-  lor  irrigation,  and  water  is  abundant  for  the  pur- 

i  and  Bomoo.    It  is  inhabited  by  Tibboosi  pose,  which  if  applied  as  in  the  neighboring 

xnong  whom  are  many  negroes,  whoee  north-  islands  of  BaH  and  Lombock,  would  eridently 

»romoHt  limit  of  habitation  this  iSb    It  owes  its  result  in  the  same  remarkable  productiyeness 

mportanoe  to  being  a  stopping-plaee  for  cara-  of  soil;   but  the   inhabitants  of  Bima  are 

'ans,  and  atill  more  to  the  salt  lakes  in  the  too  feeble  in  character  and  too  badly  gor* 

loighborhood.    The  salt  is  gathered  at  the  end  emed,  to  be  induced  to  giro  rach  an  intd- 

•f  the  dry  sesson,  when  it  is  taken  in  sheets  ligent  direction  to  their  labor.    The  diief  pro- 

rom  the  borders  of  the  lake.    It  is  then  put  ductions  which  hare  attracted  Enn^wana  to 

nto  bags,  and  exported  to  8oodan  and  Bomoa  this  portion  of  Sombawa  are  sandal,  and  mp* 

I  coarser  sort  is  made  up  in  pillar  form,  quite  pan  wood ;  «id  beeswax  and  horses  are  ex- 

ard,  and  also  sent  to  Soodan.    Dates  are  to  be  ported  to  Java.    The  lioraes  of  Bima  are  mncb 

ad  here  in  abundance,  but  yery  little  cf  other  esteqned  in  the  Indian  island;  they  are  not  so 

>rts  of  prorrisions.  large  as  those  of  Celebes^  nor  so  luurdy  and  use- 

BlLSOSy    Thomas,  bishop   of  Winchester,  lul  as  those  of  the  Bashee islands;  nor  so  sore- 

orn  in  Winchester  in  158C,  died  at  Westmin-  footed  as  the  little  ponies  of  Jaya,  but  in  point 

er,  Jane  IS,  1616.    He  was  one  of  the  most  of  beanty  and  spirit,  they  are  Justly  called  the 

arned  men  of  his  time.    In  1696  he  was  con-  *' Arab  of  the  archipelago :"  yet  are  considered 

orated  biahop  of  Worcester,  and  the  follow-  infori<Hr  in  blood  to  the  Bedouin  '*  couner  of  the 

^  jear  became  bidiop  of  'Vnnchester,  and  desert,"  not  haying  his  fine  coat  and  head. 

isi  sworn  of  the  priyy  coundL    Bilson  pub-  The  horse  is  only  uMd  fSnr  the  saddle,  and  neyer 

hod  ^*  The  true  Difference  between  Ohristian  by  the  natiyes  for  drani^t,  in  the  ploo^  or 

bjection    and  Unchristian  Rebellion,'*   4to,  wheeled  carriages;  and  the  mare  only  u  used  as  a 

:tard,   1585,  and  8yo,  London,  1586 ;   ^'The  beast  of  burden.  A  fine  Bima  hoTM  is  worth  $50 

rpetual    OoTemment  of  ChnstV  Church,"  inBatayia;  but  yery  good  ponies  of  this  breed 

L    black  letter,  London,  1698;  ^^Tbe  Effect  can  be  purchased  for  $10 ;  and  they  are  procnr- 

certain  Sermons  toochingthe  fidl  Bedemp-  ed  by  Jayanese  traders  from  those  who  raiie 

]    of    Mankind  by  the   Death  and  Blood  them,  for  half  that  amount  in  articles  of  trade. 

Christ  ''     ^^j  ^^1  London,  1599;   '^The  There  are  S  other  breeds  of  horses  on  the  island; 

'ver    of   Christ's  Suffering  for  Man^s  Be-  those  of  Tambora,  and  Gunnng-Api,  difiMag 
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BINGHAM  BINKAGLE 

belimgeDhoft^ort]i6tre«8iireQfSiigH{betai^    naaily^OTMn  beiristt  tlie  head  of  bb  pro* 


vhioh  gftTd  tne  name  to  the  celebrated  German  feaeion  in  Holland,  excelling  chiefly  in  tragedj, 
epic,  known  as  the  NiMungeklUdy  was,  accord*  bat  performing  also  oocasioQallT  in  comic  parts. 
ing  to  tradition,  suik  in  the  Rhine,  not  ftr  from  fh>m  1T96  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
Bingen.  directorof  a  theatre^  and  at  the  aame  time  the 
BlNGHAlf,  Sib  CteonoK  Ridoitt,  a  British  principal  attnotion  of  bis  company,  which  per- 
general,  bom  1777,  died  Jan«  8, 1888.    He  en*  ibrmea  chiefly  at  Rotterdam  wad  the  Hague. 
tered  the  army  in  1798,  and  progreasiTely  ad-       BINGLET,  ITiluam  0.,  an  English  eaaayist 
Tftooed  in  different  regiments,  nnm  be  became  and  miaceUaneoos  writer,  was  bom  in  York,  and 
lieatenant-colonel  of  the  58d  regiment.     He  died  in  London,  March  11, 1828.   Originally  in* 
served  throagh  the  peninsular  war,  and  was  tended  for  the  bar,  he  deserted  it  for  the  ^ 
knighted  in  1816 ;  he  married  in  the  preceding  ehnrch.  He  wrote  ^TrsTels  in  Wales  in  1798,"  ' 
jear.    Sir  George  Bingham  bad  charge  ni  N»»  the  *'  Economy  of  the  Animal  Creation,''  which 
poleoQ  Bonaparte  on  the  way  from  Enf^d  to  has  been  translafted  into  French  and  Goman, 
St.  Helena,  where  he  remained sereral  years,  and  the  *^  Economy  of  a  Gbristian  Lifo^"  **  Memoirs 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mi^or-general,  of  BritidiQaadnipeds,'' a  *^  Dictionary  of  Mosi- 
and  oolonel-oommandant  of  the  2d  nfle  brigade,  eal  Oomposers  of  the  three  last  Oeotaries."    He 
He  appears  to  have  condncted  himself  conr-  was  a  laborious  and  painstaking  compiler. 
teonsty  toward  the  eadle  of  St  Helena,  who  do*       BINGTANG,  an  island  of  the  Rhio-Iinga 
scribed  him  as  "a  well-disposed  man,*'  but  so  group,  in  the  Malay  archipelago.   Mt.  Bingtang. 
afraid  of  the  goremor  ^ir  Hudson  Lowe)  that  its  msfaest  pealc,  1.868  ft.  hi^  is  in  K.  iat  1 
he  would  not  yisit  at  Longwood,  for  fear  of  4',  £.  Jong.  lOi**  28^.  Rhio,  the  Dutch  free  port, 
^rlng  offence  to  his  ezoellenoy.     Napoleon  is  in  lat  64'  40"  K.,  long.  124''  26'  80"  K    Area 
Miid  that  ^  Lady  Bingham  oould  not  speak  of  the  island,  408  sq.  m. ;  pop.  with  Bhio,  sita<- 
Prench,  but  looked  good-natured.''  ated  on  Tai(}ong  Rnang,  an  adyoining  iale^ 
BINGHAM,  JosKPH,  an  En^ish  scholar  and  15,000.    The  geological  formation  ia  granite, 
livine,  bom  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  Sept  overlaid  by  cellular  clay  ironstone.    Iron  and 
1668,  died  Aug.  17,  1728.    An  unfortunate  tin  are  found,  but  not  as  yet  extensiTehr  mined, 
ontrorersy,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  The  gambler  plant  (vficorta  gambier^j  which 
art,  forced  him  to  resign  his  fellowship  at  Ox«  produces  terra  japonioa,  is  the  cluef  inoduct  of 
yrd ;  he  waa^  however,  presented  to  the  reo-  the  island.    A  laige  number  of  gambler  plan- 
try    ot  Headboum- Worthy,    in   Hampshire.  tati<Hia  are  cultivated  by  Chinese  colonists,  who 
e  soon  after  married,  and  his  increased  ex*  cultivate  black  pepper  at  the  same  time;  the 
>n9e9   forcing  him  to  exert  his  abilitiea  to  zefuae  leavea  of  Uie  gambler,  after  obtaining 
large  his  income,  he  published,  in  1708L  the  the  coagulated  decoction  of  commerce,  being 
t  rol  ame  of  ^  Origines  Eccleeiasticn,  or  An^  excellent  manure  for  the  latter  plant.    No  less 
itles  of  the  Ohnstian  Ohurch,"  which  he  than  7,800  topa  of  gambler  were  exported  in 
mpleted  in  10  vols.  8vo,  in  1T22.    In  1712  1867  from  Singapore;  chiefly  the  product  of 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Havant,  near  Bingtang^  Singapore,  Batang,  and  neigfalxning 
•rtsmouth.    In  1720  be  was  one  of  the  many  islets  of  the  group.    This  article  is  worth  in 
at  were  mined  by  the  South  sea  bubble.  the  European  markets  of  the  ardiipelago  from 
BINGHAMTON,  the  shire  town  of  Broome  f2  60  to  $8  the  picul  (188  lbs.)    Other  pro- 
.  N.  Y. ;  pop.  in  1856,  6,818;  situated  at  the  duotions  are  cocoa-palm,  durian  fruit,  much 
iction  of  the  Olienango  and  Susquehanna  riv*  prized  by  the  natives,  caoutchouc,  gutta  percha, 
^  where  the  former  is  crossed  by  the  New  York  and  dttnar.    Many  valuable  timber  trees  are 
d  Krie  raOroad,  226  miles  from  New  Ymk,  fimnd  on  the  island.    The  native  Malays,  who 
d  80  mUes  from  Syracuse,  with  which  city  it  are  rude  hunters  and  fishermen,  like  the  Orang 
also  connected  by  railroad.    The  Ohenango  Benua  at  the  Malay  peninsula,  are  now  out- 
lal  also  oonneots  it  with  Utica.    It  ia  hand-  numbered  by  the  enterprising  Ohinese.    The 
Qcly^  lidd  out,  and  is  a  prosperoos  and  active  island  is  subject  to  the  sultan  of  Johore,  on  the 
cOj   oontaining^  aocordmg  to  the  census  of  peninsula.    The  native  chief  is  the  descepdant 
»5, 18  churches,  about  60  stores,  6  newspaper  of  a  prince  driven  from  Malacca  by  the  Portu- 
COS,  2  banks,  seminaries,  he^  appropriate  to  gnese  in  1611.     Much  mention  is  made  of 
population.  Water-power  is  ftamished  by  the  BhUSo,  as  it  is  called  in  Portuffuese  chronicles^ 
^nan^  river,  and  the  floor  and  lumber  trade  by  Baxros,  Canto,  and  Oastalieda. 
c tcnsi vely  carried  cm.   It  was  settled  in  1787       BINKAOLE,  Ibnnerly,  even  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
IVilliam  Bingham  of  Philadelphia.     Sfaice  time,  smU^^  Bittacle,  probably  a  corruption 
census  of  1866,  the  whole  town  of  Ohe-  of  the  Trench  heite  dfaiguUU,  needle-box.  a 
py^  of  which  the  village  originally  formed  a  case  or  box  in  which  the  compaos  and  li^ts 
^    has  been  included  within  the  limits  of  are  Apt  on  board  ahip.    It  is  sometimes  di- 
^hamtoo.  vided  into  8  compartments,  the  2  sides  oon- 
:^GrIaEY,  the  Garrickof  the  Dutch  stagey  taining  a  compass,  and  the  middle  division  a 
at  Rotterdam  in  1766,  died  at  the  Hague  lamp.    In  order  that  the  needle  may  not  be 
BIS.      An  early  passion  for  the  drama  affected,  the  binnacle  is  put  together  without 
<1  b  Im  to  abandon  the  commercial  pursuits  nails  or  any  iron  work.    On  boaid  iron  steam- 
IjicZi  lie  was  intended  by  his  fiither.    For  en,  it  is  an  oltjeot  of  the  first  importance  to 
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tho  safety  of  the  sbip  to  isolate  the  binnacle  aa  gation  was  the  terrestrial  mollnsb  of  tb 

completely  as  possible.  States,  and  their  shells.    He  devo* 

BINNEY,  Amos,  a  patron  of  art  and  natoral  years  to  this  subject,  and  beside  ll.^ 

science,  and  a  successful  cnltiTator  of  the  latter,  tensive   personal    obsenrations  Le  d 

bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  18,  1803,  died  in  others  all  over  the  nnion,  and  fittel  ir 

Borne,  Feb.  18,  1847.    He  graduated  at  Brown  expeditions  to  Florida,  Texas^  and »: 

nniversity  in  1821,  and  took  the  degree  of  plored  regions,  to  collect  materix>.  . 

M.  D.  in  1826.    His  health  forbade  the  prao-  ployed  the  best  artists  to  delineat*'  a: . 

tise  of  his  profession,  and  he  engaged  in  mer-  figures,  intending  to  publish  a  work : 

can  tile  pursuits  with  much  success.    In  the  be  unsurpassed  artistically,  and  mw<: 

midst  of  basiness,  however,  he  never  abandoned  tuitous  contribution  to  science,  J. 

his  early  love  for  natural  science,  and  to  it  he  eve  of  publication  he  died,  leavinc 

devoted  all  his  leisure  moments.    Mineralogy  however,   that  it  should  be  o . 

and  conchology  more  especially  engaged  his  at-  gratuitously  distributed  to  scientir 

tention,  though  he  explored  in  a  general  way  the  men  of  science  interested  in  the .' 

whole  field  of  geology  and  zoology.    He  was  was  done  by  his  friend  Dr.  Augiht 

one  of  the  founders  and  most  efficient  members  of  Boston.    The  work  consists  of : 

of  the  Boston  society  of  natural  history,  and  mnes  of  text  and  a  third  of  pl-t'- 

its  president^  1843-'47.    He  accumulated  tlie  fidelity  and  beauty  will  vie  with  «. 

best  private  collection  of  works  on  natural  his-  the  kind  that  has  been  published  in  &: 
tory  then  in  *the  country,  which  he  opened       BINNEY,  Hobaob,  a  distinirQ:^ 

freely  to  all  naturalists ;  and  indeed  a  resort  to  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  about 

his  library  at  one  period  was  absolutely  essential  through  a  long  and  active  life  U^ 

to  the  proper  investigation  of  any  important  himself  with  the  best  interests  of  l 

subject  m  zoology.    He  was  elected  a  member  was  for  many  years  director  iii  tbc  r 

of  all  the  scientific  societies  in  the  country,  the  United  States,  and  acted  as  tr  ^ 

and  was  active  in  the  formation  and  promotion  arduous  duty  of  winding  up  tlie  a* 

of  the  American  association  of  geologists  and  institution.     He  took  no  promiiitc ; 

naturalists.    The  1st  volume  of  its  transactions  tional  politics  until   the  electioa  < 

was  published  at  his  instance,  and  mostly  at  Jackson;  but  he  then  came forw:;:: 

his  own    expense,  and  was   extensively  and  sition  to  that  administratioo,  and  w.^ 

gratuitously  distributed  by  him.     He  was  the  congress.    In  that  body  he  imni(H]:.' 

president  elect  of  that  body  at  his  death.  When  ed  a  commanding  position.    Sin\' 

a  member  of  the  state  legislature  he  used  his  ment  from  political  life  his  most  ce!>' 

influence  to  sustain  the  geological  survey  of  the  was  the  defending  of  the  city  of  Pn; 

state,  and  succeeded  in  having  attached  to  it  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  i^m:  ' 

a  commission  for  the  zoological  and  botanical  the  heirs  of  Stephen  Girard.    l^^\>- 

gurvey  also,  which  resulted  in  the  important  head  of  his  profession  in  Philadelpl.- 
volumes  of  llarris  on  insects  injurious  to  vege-        BINOMIAL,  the  sum  or  differtiiw 

tation,   Emerson    on  forest    trees,  Storer  on  titles  algebraically  written,  as ox+tv' 

fishes,  Gould  on  invertebrata,  Ac.    He  was  a  The  binomial  theorem  of  Newton  l-  > 

.zealous  patron  of  art  as  well  as  of  science,  and  by  which  we  can  instantaneously  ^ 

for   tho  encouragement  of  American  artists,  any  power  or  root  of  a  binomiiil  ^ 

had  commissioned   8  or  10  of  the  principal  labor  of  actual  multiplication  or  eit 
painters  and  sculptors  to  execute  works  for        BINONDO,  a  native  town  neiir 

nim  on  subjects  chietiy  American,  to  be  chosen  the  right  bank  of  the  Pasig ;  or,  r^ 

by  themselves,  and  without  limit  as  to  price,  now  a  suburb  of  the  walled  E  ' 

Several    of   these,   as    the  Koche   Triste,  by  having  been  annexed  to  it  by  a  : 

Rotliermel,  "Storming  of  a  Mexican  Teocalli,"  stone  bridge,  411   feet  in  length,    i 

by  Leutze ;  "  I  Think,"  by  Terry ;  **  Catharine  of  Binondo  is  regarded  as  tho  miijt 

Parr,"  by  Huntington,  were  completed.    Uav-  structure  ever  erected  by  Europeau^ 

ing  accumulated  what  he  regarded  as  a  com-  dian  archipelago, 
potency  to  pursue  his  favorite  subjects,  it  was        BINTULU,  the  name  of  a  river  ji.- 

his  intention  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  in  the  sultanate  of  Brunoi,  in  Bonier' 

life  to  the  patronage  of  science  and  art    Being  the  river,  lat.  8°  18'  80"  N.,  ^om-  ■ ' 

in  impairea  health,  he  proceeded  to  Europe  for  E.     It  is  one  of  the  21  large  frtn 

the  purpose  of  invigoration,  increasing  his  ac-  mouths  can  be  observed  in  runninu 

ouaintance,  and  acciuiring  other  facilities  for  N.  W.  coast  of  Borneo,  firom  Cap^"  *]"' 

the  furtherance  of  his  objects.     He  died,  how-  jio  to  Cape  Datu,  but  of  whicli  t: - 

ever,  at  Rome,  at  the  age  of  44.  His  montfment,  not  one  is  yet  laid  down  in  any  p'^  ^ 

by  Crawford,  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  Since  the  establishment  of  Rajah  hr    • 

interest  at  Mount  Auburn.    He  wrote  many  coast,  in  Sarawak,  Bintulo,  alooj:  ^ 

valuable  papers  on  natural  history,  which  ap-  others  of  these. Bornean  N.  ^V.  ^^^ 

peared  in  the  proceedings  and  the  journal  of  has  been  partially  explored.    Cod-/ 

tlie  Boston  society  of  natural  history.    But  the  quality  as  obtained  in  Labuan,  aii*-  '-^ 

fiobject  which  he  selected  for  his  special  invest!-  massin,  has  been  seen  oroppi^l^  <^'*'  *" 
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places  near  tbe  banks  of  the  lirer.    Iron  and  an-  those  men  who  hare  played  a  distingnished  part 
timoDj  ore  hare  been  found  in  many  parts,  and  in  the  world,  either  by  action  or  by  thought. 
.   supposed  to  be  fully  as  abundant  as  in  Sarawak.  History  has  reference  to  the  devdopm^nt  of 
:    The  present  exports  are  natiye  camphor,  bees-  principles,  biography  to  that  of  character.    To 
wax,  wood-oil,  damar,  agUa,  and  goiiga,  or  the  observe  the  growth  of  a  nation,  or  of  any  insti* 
r   bezoar  stones,  taken  from  the  stomachs  of  mon-  tution  from  the  idea  on  which  it  was  pounded, 
keys,  which  products  are  brought  to  points  on  through  its  Ticissitudes  and  conflicts,  is  the  part 
tbe  riTer  banks  by  the  wild  Dayaks  of  the  inte-  of  histo^r.    To  trace  a  human  life,  to  remark 
'  nor,  and  exchanged  with  Malay  traders  for  the  manifold  efforts,  defeats,  triumphs,  perplexi- 
cloths  and  ornaments.    No  Europeans  have  yet  ties,  attainments,  sorrows,  and  Joys  which  fill 
*  attempted  to  develop  the  mining  resources  of  the  space  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  is 
':  tbe  country.    The  Bintulu  territory  has  no  de-  the  province  of  biography.    In  history,  6cipio 
'  \  terminable  area,  being  simply  that  portion  of  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  subdued 
^country  immediately  bordering  on  the  river.  Africa,  and  Agesilaus  struggled  against  the  mls- 
'  The  bar  of  the  river  has  not  more  than  12  feet  fortunes  of  his  country  ;    in  biography,  the 
V^n  it  at  high  water,  but,  for  vessels  of  this  former  is  seen  not  only  gaining  victories,  but 
Viraught,  it  is  navigable  about  45  miles.    The  also  gathering  cockle-sheliiB  on  the  shore,  and 
'territory  is  thinly  peq>led  by  a   few  Dyak  the  latter  not  only  fighting  after  defeat,  but  aJso 
'.tribes.  riding  on  a  hobby-horse  among  his  children. 
BIOBIO.  or  BioBSXo,  the  largest  river  in  Plutcu^sh  says  it  does  not  follow  because  an  action 
Chili,  whicn  divides  OhUi  proper  from  the  ter-  is  great,  that  it  therefore  manifests  the  great- 
ritory  of  the  Arauoanian  Indians.    It  springs  ness  and  virtue  of  him  who  did  it;  but  on  the 
m  the  Andes  from  the  volcano  Tucapel,  and  contrary,  sometimes  a  word  or  a  casual  pest  be- 
fiows  into  the  Pactfia    The  Laxa  runs  into  it  trays  a  man  more  to  our  knowledge  of  him  than 
"  3n  the  rii^t,  the  Yemra  on  the  left    It  is  a  battle  fought  wherein  10,000  men  were  slain, 
not  navigable  for  any  distance  on  account  of  its  or  sacking  of  cities,  or  a  course  of  victories, 
many  reefis  rapids,  snags,  and  other  dangers.  Xenophon  remarks  that  the  sayings  of  great 
Its  total  course  is  about  200  mUes.  men  in   their  familiar  discourses,  and  amid 
BIOERN8TAKHL,  Jakob  Jonas,  a  Swedish  their  wine,  have  somewhat  in  them  which  is 
raveller,  bom  at  Rotarbo,  in  the  former  prov-  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.    As  a 
nee  of  /Sodermannland,  in  1T81,  died  at  Sialon-  branch  of  literature^  biography  seems  to  be 
uk  in  1779.     He  was  a  graduate  of  Upsal,  and  nearly  coeval  with  history  itself.    Some  of  the 
tutor  in  the  fiunily  of  a  Swedish  nobleman,  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  those  of  Ruth 
'ith  whose  children  he  made  tbe  tour  of  £u-  and  Joseph  for  instance,  are  biographies.    The 
>pe.     Having  studied  the  oriental  languages  at  Odyssey  of  Homer  is  a  biography  of  Ulysses, 
oris,  and  published  a  work  on  the  Hebrew  as  the  Iliad  is  a  history  of  the  Trojan  war. 
icalogaey  ulustrated  according  to  the  Arabic  Biographies  were  infrequent  under  the  Greek 
alcct,  he  vras  made  professor  at  tiie  univer-  and  Roman  dvilixation,  when  the  individual 
ty  of  Land,  and  sent  by  Gustavus  HI.  on  a  was  absorbed  in  the  state.    When  Oiucinnatus 
ientlfio  joamey  to  the  East,  in  the  course  of  or  Ooriolanus  is  mentioned,  we  recall  rather  an 
hich  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Salonica.    An  act  than  a  person.    The  elder  Oato  wrote  a 
M^ount    of    his  travds  appeared  at   Stock-  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  in  which  there 
olm^  in  1T7S,  in  8  volumes,  containing  among  was  not  found  a  single  proper  name.    He  said 
tber   things^  anecdotes  relating  to  VolUdre^  simply :  '*  The  consul  proposed  such  a  law,  the 
'hoin  he  had  visited  at  Femay.  general  gwned  such  a  battle."    The  chief  of  the 
BIOGRAPHY  (Gr.  /3ior,  life,  and  ypa^  to  ancient  biographies  are  the  lives  of  the  Osssars, 
o«»cribeX  aQ  account  of  the  life  and  character  by  Suetonius }  of  the  philosophers,  by  Diogenes 
f  an  lodiTidnaL    It  diffen  from  history,  prop-  iJaertins ;  of  the  sophists  and  idso  of  ApoUonius 
-ly  80  called,  in  considering  public  and  nsr  of  Tyana,  by  Philostratus ;  of  the  philosophers 
uiial  evente,  n  at  alL  only  in^their  rdations  to  and  sophists,  by  Eunapius ;  of  great  command- 
sin^a  pecvonage.    It  assumes  various  forms,  era,  by  GomeliusNepos;  of  those  illustrious  for 
»ing  sometimes  most  interested  in  the  drcum-  their  leaming,  by  Hesychius  of  Miletus ;  of  Alex- 
Ginces  and  external  career,  the  cwrrioulum  titm^  ander  the  Great,  by  ^ntus  Ourtins ;  of  the  em- 
its aubjeot ;  sometimes  regarding  chiefly  in-  perors  and  Ulustrioua  Romans,  by  Aurelius  Yic- 
[lectual  and  moral  qualities  and  development;  tor,  also  attributed  to  Plinv  the  Younger;  and, 
metimes   being  haraly  more  than  a  catalogue  above  all  others,  the  parallel  lives  of  Uie  mat- 
a  tnon^a  posttions  and  changes  of  position;  est  Greeks  and  Romans  by  Plutarch,  and  the 
i    aometimee)   like   the    autobiography   of  life  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus.    The  C^prapadia  of 
ethe,   fit   to  be  entitied  truth  and  poetry;  Xenophon  is  rather  a  political  romance  than  a 
uetitnea  heitig  formally  narrative  throushout^  biography  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  the  memoira 
,  often  presenting  the  hero  also  by  his  letters  of  8o<»rates  by  the  same  author  were  designed 
t  notea  of  bia  conversation.     A  biognmhy  only  as  a  defence  of  Socrates  by  presenting 
KT  bo  a  paoegTrio  or  a  diatribe,  or  the  life  of  some  of  his  teachings.    Philosophers  and  mili- 
lan   may  be  oMd  as  only  a  frame  on  which  tary  statesmen  fill  the  list  of  the  subjects  of 
ttmcU  tnormX  reflections.    Its  true  aim,  how-  ancient  biography,  and  their  lives,  with  rarelv 
r  ia  to  reveftl  the  personal  significance  of  an  exception,  do  not  exceed  the  ordinary  length 
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Lookbarti  «f  Ghtfto  lattb  bj  TaUlrarl  of  Sir  Firo¥eDcaIpoete,bx  JehttideKo0lrBDnDe;of 
James  ILickintoah  by  hU  son,  and  of  FranciB  tbo   tronbadoun,  by  FaiicheC»  La  Come  da 
Uorner  by  his  brother.  The  memoirs  of  Sydney  Sainte  Palaye,  and  IGllot;  of  romancers  and 
8mith  by  his  daughter  are  entertaining,  and  the  dramatio  anthorsy  by  Par&it,  De  la  Yalli^re^ 
geniofl  and  sn&rings  of  Charlotte  BrontA  and  and  Laborde ;  of  mnsicianfl,  by  laborde,  Cho- 
her  sisters  make  their  stoiy,  as  related  by  Mrai  ron,  Fayo]le»  Gerber,  and  Moore ;  oi  art^  by 
Gaakell,  of  terrible  interest.    The  life  of  Dr.  Fontenay  and  Faeasli;  of  painters,  by  Ya8aij» 
Channingbyhianepheir^ni.H.Channin^aiid  BeUori,  Orlandi,  Pilkington,  Honbraken,  FeU- 
of  Kargaret  Foller,  by  B.  W.  Person,  W.  H.  bien,  Desohamps,  De  FUea,  D'Argenrille,  La 
Giianning,  and  J.  F.  Clarice^  are  Talnable  eontri-  Fert^  Qoillet^  Zea  Benniidez»  Palomino,  and 
bations  to  American  biogrBphy.--ColleotiTebi»  Telaaoo;  of  eminent  Britidi  painters,  sco^ 
ographies  embrace  tiielivea  of  the  enunentper-  torSf  and  arohttecta,  Ij  Allan   Crniningham; 
SODS  of  a  particular  period^  as  the  present  tune^  of  American  painters,  of  the  acolptor  Green- 
tbemiddleageSyOraatiqmty,  or  ofaparticalar  on^  and  nnmerons  biographical  essays,  by 
ooantry  ;  or  of  a  parfeioiuar  department,  as  tbiB  Henry  T.  Tnckerman;  of  engrarers,  by  Goii, 
sciences,  the  arta»  religion,  pohtic%  war,  litera-  Baaan,  and  Wal^pole;   of  architects,  by  Mil- 
tare.    France  haa  produced  the  largest  nmnber  ixaa»  Pingoron,  and  D'ArgenyOle;   the  dio- 
of  these  works,  especially  daring  and  aabse*  tionary  of  paintera,  engraverSi  acolptors,  and 
qaent  to  the  era  of  the  revolntion.    History,  architects,  by  Spooner;  of  men  iUostrioos  in 
auroharged  with  faets^  is  obliged  to  smn  them  the  repablio  of  letters,  by  Kiceron,  in  43  vol- 
ap,  as  it  were,  in  a  table  of  contents^  and  one  nmea,  Paris,  l729-'46 ;  of  French  poets,  by  Gon- 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  represent  ideas  and  jet^  Saotreaa  de  Mara,  Aognia,  and  Crapelet; 
events  under  theformnlaB  of  the  names  of  men.  of  ''learaed  Germany,'^  by  Meosel,  continoed 
In  a  diaorganixed  age  cyolopssdio  systems  were  by  Ersch  and  Lindner,  in  23  yolomes,  Lemgo^ 
needed  aa  a  sort  of  artifice  to  bring  into  joxta-  lt96-1884 ;  a  lexicon  of  German  anthors  who 
position  the  elements  of  history  which  ooold  died  between  1760  and  1800,  by  Meosel,  in  15 
not  be  Gompoonded  in  any  other  way.    Among  Toilnaies^  Leipsic,  180S-'16 ;  lives  of  Gcarman  po- 
tJiese  collections  are  the  lives  of  ftmoos  men  by  atesses,  by  Voss ;  of  Grerman  female  writers,  by 
Petrarch,  Boissard,  Pemnlt^  and  D'Aavigny;  Sohindel;  ofdistingnished  Gomans,  by  Yoigt 
of  the  popes  from  Peter  to  Nicholas  I^  byAjn*  Weimar,  1884;  lives  of  the  remarkable  men  or 
astasias,  somamed  the  "librarian,"  who  lived  the  last  3  centories,  in  8  volmnes,  printed  at 
in  the  9th  oentory,  whose  work  was  revised  and  HaOe,  1802-'9 ;  the  Gcarmaa  temple  of  honor, 
brought  down  by  Platina  to  1471,  and  by  Paa-  by  Hennin^i,  in  9  volames,  Gotha,  1809-'27; 
sovinins  to   1666 ;  Bowyer's  history  at  ibB  the  theatre  of  men  iliostrions  for  learning,  by 
popes,  1748-'54;  Waloh^a  oompendiona  history  Paul  Freher,  Knremberg,  1688;  the  histiHy  m 
3f  tho  popes  from  the  foundation  of  the  see  cs  the  world  In  biographiei^  by  B6ttiger,  Beriin, 
Rome  to  tne  time  of  the  anthor,  Letpsic^  1760;  begun  in  1889;  Schlichtegroll's  obttoary  of 
£UQke'sbi8toryofthei>opesinthel6U&andl7th  the  Germans,  W«mar,  1803-'22,  in  20  vd- 
scnturies;  a  general  mstory  of  ecdesiastacal  and  mnes,  sobeequently  oontinned  to  the  present 
lacrcd  authors,  by  Collier,  in  26  volumes,  and  time ;  the  dictionary  of  tnthftWHttfra^a  astron- 
>y  Clliea  da  Pin,  in  61  volomea;  of  "  Protestant  omers,  natnral  phiiosophen,  chemists,  miner- 
b^rance,^*pnbliahedbyHaag;  oftbefiitherBofthe  alogists,   and  gwAoguta  of  all  peoples  and 
)hurcb,  preachera,  and  heretics,  bv  Pinchinat  times,  designed  to  serve  as  a  history  of  the 
ind  Pluqoet;  of  tiie  old  French  mmeralogist&  exact  sciences,  by  Poggendorfl^  Leipsic,  1868, 
>7  Gobet;  of  great  captains,  by  Brant6me  and  of  which  only  the  firat  volnnie  has  yet  ap- 
Jhastoannenf;  of  oelebratedsaHors,  by  Richer;  peered;  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  authors,  hf 
>f  celebrated  children,  by  Baillet  and  Friville;  Bossi ;  of  the  Tnrkiah  poets^  by  Hassan  T^ele- 
»f  illastrioosK^ral  fkvorites,  by  Di^uy ;  of  cele-  by ;  of  Mexican  biogn^by,  by  Egnia ;  of  Bra* 
trated  women,  by  Boccaccio,  KivisioSyLenxmM^  xilian  biography,  by  Pareira  da^ylva;  of  tha 
iUe.  De  K^rslio,  and  Madame  Fortan6e  Bri-*  Scaldsi  or  ancient  poets  of  Scandinavia,  by 
net;  of  female  philosophers,  by  Manage;  of  GrabergdeHemso;  of  the  writers  of  the  Baltto 
romen  of  gallantry,  by   BrantAme;   psnM  provinces,  Cooriand,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  by 
ves  of  aome  iUustrious  women,  by  Holberg;  BeckeandK^iersky;  of  '^iUnstrioos  Europe,'* 
lo  vromen  of  the  IVench  revolution,  by  Miehe*  by  Da  Badier;   the  Bwgraflsk  ladoon  {/Ver 
t;  of  celebrated  femsiesovereignfLand  of  the  lurnn/cJemmigs  ScendoomOn^  Upsal,  1886;  £^ 
)aoties  of  the  court  of  Charles  IL,  by  Mn.  lew's  AUnMeUgU  faifattertejaeM  for  Dm^ 
jneson;  of  the  qneenaofEnsdaod  and  Scotland,  marJ^    Copenhagen,  1846-'48;   of  iUnstriooa 
r  Miss  Strickland ;  the  femalebiogrqihical  dio-  Italiuia,  by  T^£la  Venice,  1843-'46,  also  by 
marv^  bjr  Mrs.  Sarah  J.Hale;  lives  of  the  phi-  Mazzocheili  andFshroni;  of  celebrated  8p 


(opbers,  by  the  venerable  doctor  Walter  Bur-  iards,  by  Antonio,  De  Castro,  Ximenes^  and 

r    bjr   F^n^lon,  Sav6rien,  and  Maigeon;  of  Qulntana;  of  the  distinguished  Portoguese,  by 

eek  poeta,  by  Lefivre;  of  Greek  and  Lalin  Machado;  and  Dutch  and  Belgiana,^Toppens^ 

?tSy  by  Voaa^  FabrieioL  and  Lanteires;  the  Pacquo,  and  Bunnann;  thenbrary  of  Amerf-- 

tioniu-r    of  Greek  and  Boman  biography  can  bio^praphy,  conducted  by  Jared  Sparks; 

I   znytbologyv  by  '^Hlliam  Smith;  the  lives  the  medical  biography  by  60  physicians,  Psrii^ 

Liseful  xnen*  by  the  sooie^  Montbyon;  of  the  18S0;  dict^nazy  of  writers  on  medUaae,  by 
▼ou  m. — 18 
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Callisen,  in  82  volnmes,  GopenLagen,  1829-'44;  universal  biographical  dictionary  was  that  of 
Dion's  biographies  of  physicians ;  Thacher's  Boissinidre,  the  8th  edition  of  which  appeared 
American  medical  biography ;  lives  of  learned  in  1645.  It  was  followed  by  the  famous  die- 
men,  by  Melchior  Adam,  1705 ;  lives  and  tionary  of  Moreri,  in  1673,  at  first  in  1  volame, 
characters  of  the  English  dramatic  poets,  by  bat  successively  enlarged  by  Jean  le  Glero,  Da 
Gerard  Langbaine,  London,  1698 ;  Biographia  Pin,  Dronet,  and  Gotget,  till  at  its  19th  aod  last 
Dramatica,  by  D.  E.  Baker,  1764;  Comfnen-  edition  in  1759,  it  extended  to  10  folio  volumes; 
tarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicig^  by  John  by  the  critical  dictionary  of  Bayle,  which  ap- 
Leland;  De  AcademiU  et  illustribus  Anglia  peared  in  1697,  had  6  editions  in  folio,  and  a 
Scriptarilnu,  by  John  Pits ;  Be  Scriptori-  revised  edition  by  Benchot,  in  16  volumes,  in 
&M*  MibemuBj  by  Sir  James  Ware ;  Ward's  1820 ;  by  the  dictionary  of  Chanfepi6,  in  1760, 
lives  of  the  professors  of  Gresham  college ;  designed  as  a  supplement  to  that  of  Bayle ;  by 
Wood's  AtheiuB  Oxanienses,  or  account  of  the  that  of  Marchand,  in  1768,  and  that  of  Ladvo- 
writers  educated  at  Oxford ;  the  worthies  of  cat,  of  which  there  have  been  numerous  edi- 
England,  by  Thomas  Fuller;  Walton's  lives  of  tions  and  imitations;  by  that  of  the  abb6  Ba^ 
Donne,  Herbert,  and  Hooker;  the  lives  of  the  rel,  in  1758,  in  6  volumes;  that  of  Chaudoo. 
English  poets,  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  of  the  states-  which,  being  continued  by  Delandine,  reached 
men,  men  of  letters  and  science  of  the  reign  of  at  its  9th  edition,  1810-'12,  to  20  volumes; 
Greorge  III.,  by  Lord  Brougham ;  Lord  Gamp-  that  of  the  abb^  Feller,  who  called  himself  an 
bell's  lives  of  the  chief  justices  of  England ;  the  anti-Chaudonist,  and  whose  work  has  had  sere- 
Biographia  Britannica,  London^  1747-66  (2d  ral  editions.  The  most  voluminous  of  uni  venal 
enlarged  edition,  carried  only  to  the  5th  volume,  biographies,  and  one  of  the  roost  important 
1778-'9d);  a  biographical  dictionary  of  emi-  publications  of  the  present  century,  is  the 
nent  Scotsmen,  by  Robert  Chambers,  in  4  vol-  Biographie  univer^elUy  by  the  brothers  Mi- 
nmes,  increased  to  5  volumes  in  the  last  edition,  chaud.  It  was  begun  in  1811,  and  had  extend* 
1856 ;  Gilfillan's  Scottish  martyrs,  heroes,  and  ed  to  52  volumes,  when  it  was  concluded  in 
bards ;  Sprague's  annals  of  the  American  pulpit ;  1828.  Three  additional  volumes  were  then  de- 
Wordsworth's  ecclesiastical  biography  ;  Lodge's  voted  to  a  mythological  dictionary,  prepared  by 
portraits  of  illustrious  personages  of  Great  Parisot  A  supplement  was  added  to  it,  1634- 
Britain ;  and  memoirs  of  eminent  persons  of  the  '40,  which  made  the  whole  work  extend  to  84 
Georgian  era. — The  restoration  in  France  was  volumes.  A  new  edition  was  undertaken  in 
the  signal  for  an  avalanche  of  collective  biogra-  1843,  which  is  still  in  process.  The  most  of 
phies,mo8tofwhichwerewrittenwith  vigor  and  the  learned  and  literary  men  in  France^  from 
rancor,  for  political  or  personal  ends.  The  first  the  beginnlDg  of  the  century,  have  contributed 
ofthese  was  entitled  a  biographical  dictionary  of  to  the  Biographie  universelle,  Amoog  tbm 
the  weathercocks,  the  author  of  which  is  still  are  Chateaubriand,  De  Sacy,  Auger,  fienja- 
unknown,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  lives  min  Constant^  Walckenaer,  Beuchot,  Sismondi, 
of  the  ministers,  deputies,  peers,  generals,  pre-  Malte-Brun,  Guizot,  Yillemain,  Oousin,  De 
fects,  commissaries  of  police,  clergy,  academi-  Barante,  and  Biot.  The  articles  are  written 
cians,  journalists,  and  men  of  letters.  The  with  vigor,  sometimes  with  passion,  and  thoo^ 
most  caustic  and  impertinent  of  these  was  the  there  are  considerable  diversities  of  pbilosopbi- 
Biographie  des  damee  de  la  cour  et  du  Faubourg  cal  and  political  opinion  in  the  diflferent  contii- 
Saint  Germain,  Recently,  under  the  name  of  butions,  the  general  character  of  the  work  » 
galleries,  there  have  been  various  collections  of  highly  conservative.  Barbier,  the  learned 
the  biographies  of  statesmen,  women,  literary  author  of  the  Dictionnaire  det  Anonyiaat 
men,  and  artists,  furnished  with  engravings,  por-  published  in  1820  a  critical  examination  of  hii- 
traits,  and  fao-similes ;  an  example  of  this  is  Les-  torical  dictionaries,  which  is  a  useful  accompaoi- 
ter'a  gallery  of  illustrious  Americans.  Theearli-  ment  to  tho  Biographie  unitereelle.  The  i»^ 
est  dictionary  of  American  biographv  was  that  grctfia  univereale  antica  e  tnodemOj  published 
of  Belknap,  in  2  volumes,  l794-'98.  Eliot's  New  at  Venice,  is  an  Italian  version  of  the  diction- 
England  biographical  dictionary  followed  in  ary  of  Michaud,  with  valuable  additions  oon- 
1809,  and  the  latest  and  fullest  work,  devoted  cerning  the  celebrated  men  of  Italy.  After 
only  to  American  biography,  is  that  of  Allen,  the  fall  of  the  empire,  political  discussions  vert 
the  last  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1857.  The  carried  on  through  the  medinm  of  biographjt* 
first  example  of  a  dictionary  of  universal  biog-  dictionaries.  Thus  the  royalist  party  poblishw 
raphy,  designed  to  embrace  all  men  eminent  in  the  Biographie  des  fdvantei^  in  6  volumes,  181o- 
whatever  department,  time,  or  place,  was  that  '19,  which  was  answered  bjr  the  liberal  party  from 
of  Konrad  Gesner,  which  was  published  in  Belgium  hy  iho  Galeriehutorique  deicontmp^ 
Zurich  in  1545,  and  has  been  followed  by  the  rains^  in  8  volumes,  and  at  Paris  by  the  ^iog^ 
similar  German  works  of  S.  Baur,  Grohmann,  phie  dee  contemporaitu^  in  20  volumes,  iu  Pf^ 
Fuhrmann,  Hirsohing,  Leidenfrost,  and  by  that  paring  which  Jay,  Jouy,  Arnault,  and  Norvin* 
of  Jocher,  continued  by  Adelung  and  others,  took  part.  The  latest  of  the  French  oni^®^ 
in  11  volumes.  The  best  German  universal  hiogri'^iihies  is  the  ybuvelle  biographie  general^ 
biographies  are  contained  in  their  cyclopajdias,  by  Iloefer  (published  by  D'ldoi /reret),  ^ 
as  that  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  and  the  Conversor  yet  completed,  and  which  is  distinguished  bJ»«o 
Uoni'lexicon  of  Brookhaus.     The  first  French  for  learning  and  impartiality.     Tha  £ogli^ 
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U;  anmiaif  tiiiiUiid  are  the  Irfognpldoal  diction*  paled.    For  though  a  man  of  oonriderable  in- 

fs  BoiscAiOhaliDeri.  in  82  yolmnee ;  ihe  general  teUeotoal  aonteness,  he  waa  a  notoriooa  atheist, 

ed  foM  :«hj  of  Auin,  in  10  Tolnmee;  the  biogra-  and  utterly  depraved,  bo  mnch  so  indeed,  that  he 

id  tJoonehliotionarjoftheBooietyforthediffaaion  even  derided  Socrates  for  having  led  avirtu- 

f  baisies>X  knowledge ;  the  universal  biographical  ous  life.    Bion  was  remaricable  for  the  shrewd- 

I  Bn,  k'i\i  TV  oi  Watkhis,  London,  1826 ;  Roae'a  ness  and  shaipness  of  his  sayiogs.    We  shall  give 

•  ediiiosi::'  ncal  dictionary,  in  12  volumes,  London,  a  few  examples :  *^  The  miser,''  says  he,  "  does 

brtiier^s.ad  the  depaitment   of  biography  in  not  possess  wealth,  but  is  possessed  by  it" 

pe^i:>'.i  English  oydopsdia,  6  volumes.    An  He  asserts  that  *^good  slaves  are  really  free, 

Ksid  edJ    dictionary  of  universal  biography  is  while  bad  freemen  are  really  slaves."    He  as- 

i^iD^rJi::rooMBOf  publication  in  Glasgow,  edited  sures  us  that  ^4t  is  useless  to  tear  our  hair 

(ie^tfic'"*  Dove,  naving  in  ita  list  of  associate  when  we  are  in.ffrie^  for  sorrow  is  not  cured 

MdM^-^'^  names  of  Prof.  Nichol  of  Glasgow,  by  baldness."    UI.  Of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  pas- 

.  of  ir^t ::  ^  Frands  Bowen,  of  Harvard  university,  toral  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 

2^   j|,C^ncipal  American  work  of  the  kind  is  the  8d  century  B.  0.    On  attaining  manhood, 

T  n  j*^^  .^iognp^^  dictionary,  in  1  large  octavo  Bion  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where  a  conspiracy  was 

I  h  i^L  '"'^^  ^^^  '^^  enlazved  edition  of  which  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  basely  poison- 

(!r -^1  in  1860.    There  u  aiso  a  convenient  ed.    The  poems  of  Bion  were  chiefly  pastoral, 

'^Jt'"  ok  of  universal  biography  by  Parke  occadonally  erotic.     The  fragments  of  them 

ir  ofVii^-  ^ j  ^  cydopesdia  of  biography,  repub-  that  are  extant  fully  Justify  the  eulogies  of  his 


;i.Q3Ci>,:>''  ^  ^1^  oountrv  by Appleton  and co.,  under  admirer,  Mosohus.    fheir  sentiments  are  tender 

tikm  '^^orialsupervisionof  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  and  delicate;  their  style  is  copious,  graceftil, 

rr^iii:*:  o^  *  *  the  latest  universal  biographies  contain  and  polished.    The  best  edition  of  the  renuuna 

j,''j:iti«  u ''  0  0f  iiYing  men^  i>Qt  there  are  also  Ger-  of  Bion's  poetry  is  that  of  L  F.  ICaoso,  publish- 

ri}^d  ^^'^trks  entitled  ZeUgenomm^  or  Oontempo-  ed  at  Leipdc,  in  1807. 


i  I^T^vFtanoh   biogn^>hies  of  the  living;  and  BIOT,  Jsak  Bapti8TI,  a  F^endi  savant^  bom 

i^in-re-  end  American  **Men  of  the  Times,"  in  Paria,  1774^  has  pursued  knowledge  with 

TL'iiiii>   ooly  to  contemporaries^    There  is  a  eagerness  and  success,  until  he  has  passed  his 

(o&so:-'   ds  &panoie9  cetebreB  carUemparansoi,  80Ui  year.    Astronomy,  acoustics,  optics,  mag- 

J.^r^iy  Oardenas  and  Diaz.    Records  of  the  netasm,  dectro-magnetism,  and  thermotics  are 

ioii  Li*:t  ^^iahod  dead  of  every  year  are  also  pre-  indebted  to  his  snlful  experiments,  and  to  his 

[  i  fic^/^n  appropriate  periodicals,  as  Longman's  laborious  and  accurate  cdcnlations;  and  other 

ici  ^  ^ '  biography  and  obituary,  the  American  departments  of  learning  have  not  been  left  un- 

'^id'^'^y   the   JSfekrolog  der  DeuUekeny  pub-  touched.    His  highest  success  has  been  m  op- 

„,>l:c:  ^«  Weimar,  and  the  IMrdcmk  Nekfohg^  tics.    He  was  a  compamon  of  Arago  in  meas- 

■^yii  V  -  3d  at  Oopenbagen.  uring  the  arc  of  the  meridian ;  he  experimented 

! .;  ^1 '  OGT  (Gr.  /Stoff,  life,  and  Xoyoc,  doctrine),  on  the  pendulum  in  the  Soottiah  isle  of  Unst ;  he 

"'£>  introdnoed  by  Treviranoa  of  Bremen  pnbliahedin  1802  a  book  on  curves  of  the  second 

^  "(;J:  4nd  used  by  Oarua,  Oken,  Schdling,  and  degree;  in  later  years,  a  volume  on  astronomy  and 

''  I  ^";  '^-erman  philosophers,  to  denote  the  ulti-  another  on  phyncs ;  and  has  contributed  largely 

, .  J^,...>nditiona  of  human  life.    It  is  now  em-  to  various  sdentifio  journals,  and  to  the  annsja 


j,-^ 


by  some  writers  as  synonymous  with  of  the  learned  bodies  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

;    ogy.  BIPONT  EDITIONS,  famow  editions  of  the 

*7^^,N.  L  Of  Abdera,  a  distinguished  mathe-  Latin  classics,  published  in  fi^varia  in  the  eitf 

-'^;,^  An,  nad  po|Hl  of  Demooritus,  lived  in  the  of  Deux  Ponts,  whose  name  in  German  is 

'^^''-   3d  century  B.  0.    He  was  the  first  who  Zwd-brttcken,  and  in  Latin  Bipontinm.     The 

^.  ^,  d  that  there  were  certain  regiona  of  the  publication  was  begun  in  1779,  but  ttbtr  the 

''^''' /There  the  whole  year  const^ed  of  but  French  conquest  was  ifaikhed  in  Strasburg* 

'''  "  ay  and  one  nighty  each  0  months  long.  The  collection  forma  60  volnmcs,  in  8vo. 

f  Borystbenes,  a  Scythian  philosopher,  BIQUADRATIO,  in  algebra,  signifies  beUmg* 

ived   in   ihe  middle  of  the  8d  century  ing  to  the  4th  power,  that  is^  to  the  square  of 

liis  fiatber  was  a  freedman,  and  hia  the  square, 
r  A    Laoedfleinonian  harlot    Because  of  BEK,  a  town  of  Asiatie  Tokey,  on  the  Eo^ 
crime    committed    by  the  former,  the  phrates;  pop.  about  6,000.     It  ia  a  c«(ftr«l 
,    family  were  sold  for  sbves^  and  Bion  in  point  on  the  caravan  roote  from  AUeft^/  iu$A 
nence  became  the  propertv  of  a  riietori*  Damascus  to  Persia  and  ecntrd  Asia,  at  mUi^JU 
•'lio  educated  him  and  ultimatdy  made  the  Euphrates  is  crossed  in  larys  U^ata. 
is  heir.     After  the  death  of  his  patron,  BIBBHOOM,  or  BaBarnKK/ic,  a  dwtrs^  U^  u^ 
vent  to  Athena,  and  applied  hhnself  to  H.W.  extremity  of  Bengal  ;iNvp,l/H//>(r7#:a#4^«7 
ady  <^  philosophy.    Nor  did  he  confine  4,780  aq.m.;  between  2^'^  it' ao4Xi^  4// tf.  uA 
fta  the  teoetaof  any  particular  aect,  but  Hm^W^Vi'uAWWE.  TUd^/MivMU'/,'.- 
ced    th^m  all  lonnd  in  turn.     He  waa  tainooa,  wooded,  and  fiiil  of  iun^^,    lu  ^' '.' 
aveIy  am  acadeniioian,a  eyni^  a  sceptic,  dpal  Modoeckiaa are  Migar, r&*.  «««i  v^   I'v^ 
and.  »  peripatetic,  and  the elbct  of  their  ore  oi  eseeUeot  qoattty  i»  U^mA.  i/vt  »•/  ^  /«/i 
•^  creeds  on  his  mord  and  rdigioos  prin-  that  it  does  not  as  yet  ^/  W  vvr*  «t.    I  mv 
Joflt  what  might  have  been  antid-  priadpd  t<wn  is  I^Mirisu 


umoa  {Mmm  »  g 


Mdi  tutdor  web  bnet,  witit  on  larduvn  in  tfatt 
brnidlf  wiogaJ  anUol  wblah  Mndls  Eroca  n  na- 
ked anrr.  TIw  sl«iU«  cttklM  ara  Iurk  ud 
droopinf,  fonntd  la  maaur,  nouiniiv  nafcod 
lliniiq^b  tba  •ooModinc  winUr,  ml  wpinling 
Ui«ir  gtAdea  flowna  bi  uilr  ifiriDg,  fneaSiag 
tlia  liMiAL  Hm  brtU»  ouuna  »•  oUong  cr 
orUBilTicttl,  pnitooMd  bj  MialM  tliroogli  Iha 
wlaiar,  ud  dmraloped  will)  tba  Imtm.    Uw 


dulcr  W):  U  twmllr  Mpn»l 
tal  ufacvUi,  tbo  twiK>  aia  leama  •»  oAmi  qilev 
and  uDButtie,  wd  ths  MU«o  tnosUr  tfatn  VM 
Jltcbt.  Thu  bboh  aul  tii«  aUer  (olnw)  vara 
daarifled  ia  tlia  mbu  g*iia»  by  Ltanawt  in  liia 
later  inirk&  Irat  an  now  saneralljr  rasarded  na 


ftmrbi,   ' 

bark,  (iKinii  imm  alisi 
aUM.  UamlliDOtaN 
M^  and  Its  lou^  twlip 
ooataa  bnMtna.  Tha 
Croni  U  to  cuubiia  tM 
mam»,  dwaif  nr  AlfAau 
Al{«  and  of  tlia  n  — 
laiilaiul«n  bum  11 
off  a  kind  of  iaMi|iiiVi. : 


diftiaet  \>y  boWnfal*.— TliCTe  an  Itt  raoOfCidMil 
apMto  M  blnk  IkM- Um  nKMt  part  k)(^-«<aviDii 
ud  omaioaatat  traaa^  (bond  tuMiva  in  Ana,Kii 
nna  and  Amarica,  and  almoat  aS  pratecriiig  Hi'' 
OQid  racking  .if  t1u<  iin'iUiitni  builadaa.  Ttiu 
miirt  \i  '  '  -'if  Uicm  b  B.  aih>,or 
otiiiii  I  uivo  of  Elln>p^aBd 

funi  I  :  <c  oooat,  from  Paan- 

ijlvjii  rhriTM  In  CTMy  kind 


KDiia  of  inuuutaiti3 


tbt". 


.!<—.»- 


tiua  bi  AUornaf-foaml  fl 
Ihe  fiivtrr  of  Ihal  a,'*  * 


,  ;Hiil  triiui-  "  A    Ueutrul    l.>i'-lii.>iii 

v>si,  treiit-  ical,"  vtd  "  A  Mrlaa  o 

niucj  par-  ore  tmouif  tha  ue 

irk  ia  out-  timu. 

<[utsn,aiid        BUK'i:  ■     " 

'lag  thalr  actnnx     i 

' .    An  in-  nbim  i 


it<iU 


1955. 


j-fiT.  litr  Iui.t  ]ilav.  Ill, 
Uvrtiitcota  of  lurriaga,' 
I;  lurt  of  16M.    Stia  fa 


.1-0  called  liia  oanoi' 
aimila  and  the  uorUi 
supalor  to  all  oUier 
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koowiL    After  this  came  ^'The  Chorister  Re-  care  in  Kentucky,  and  the  ^'Adrentores  of  Robin 
hearsing/*  and  ^^The  WiU.^'    Soon  after,  he  Day*' being  the  story  of  an  orphan  shipwrecked 
was  elected  member  of  the  royal  academy.    In  on  the  coast  of  Bamegat    They  are  marked  by 
181 1  he  commenced  his  best  and  most  poetical  pictoreeqaeness  of  description,  and  an  animated 
work,  Chevy  Chase,  after  the  battle,  and  Sir  narratlTe.    After  finding  sereral  years  in  cnlti- 
Walter  Scott^  who  was  consulted  on  the  oocar  Tsting  a  fiirm,  Dr.  Bird  retnmed  to  Philadelphia 
sion,  gave  Mr.  Bird  some  valnable  information  as  editor  of  the  "  North  American  Gazette.'* 
on  the  armor,  eostome,  and  local  accessories.       BIRD,  Wiluaic^  an  English  composer,  bom 
This  picture  was  purchased  by  the  marquis  of  about  1648,  died  m  1628.    He  was  a  pupil  of 
Stafford  for  800  guineas.    Mr.  Bird  presented  Tallis^  and  in  1568  was  chosen  organist  of  Lin- 
Scott  with  the  original  sketch.   Bird's  next  pic-  coin  cathedral,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that 
tuTBy  *^The  Death  of  Eli,"  was  also  purchased  he  had  early  in  life  conformed  to  the  doctrines 
by  Use  marauis  of  Staffora  for  600  gmneas,  and  of  the  reformed  church,  notwithstanding  that 
the  British  mstitution  awarded  it  a  prize  of  800  he  wrote  and  published,  at  varions  times  dnr- 
gaineas.  **  The  Blacksmith's  Shop,"  ^^  The  Coun-  ing  his  long  life,  a  great  number  of  ecclesias- 
try  Auction,"  **  The  Gyxwy  Boy,"  and  a  few  other  tical  compositions  to  Latin  words,  forming  por- 

£ictarea,  kept  Bird's  name  before  the  public  tions  of  tne  Roman  ritual.    In  1569  he  was  ap- 

[o  triM  historical  and  sacred  subjects,  but  pointed  gentleman  ofthe  chapel  royal,  a  position 

without  success.    *'The  Embarkation  of  Louis  which  he  appears  to  hare  held  until  his  death. 

XVIII.  for  Parifl^  in  1814,"  was  his  last  subject  The  number  of  bis  rocal  compositions,  chiefly 

BIRD,  GoLDivo,  M.  D.,  an  English  natural-  sacred,  was  enormous;  and  his  pieces  for  the 

iBt,  bom  in  Korfdlk,  in  1816,  died  at  Tnnbridge  organ  andrirginals  were  almost  equally  numer- 

Wells,  in  Oct.  1854.    Educated  for  the  medical  ous.    Among  the  latter  is  a  collection  of  neariy 

profession,  he  obtained  the  prize  for  botany  given  70  compositions  in  manuscript,  known  as  queen 

by  the  apothecaries*  company  of  England.    In  Elizabeth's  virginal  book.    The  fine  canon,  N(m 

lf^86.  when  he  was  only  22  years  old,  he  was  nMi,  Domins,  which  to  this  day  is  ft^uentiy 

appointed  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy  at  sung  in  England,  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  skill 

Guy's  hospital,  and  afterward  included  medical  aa  a  composer  of  sacred  vocal  musia 
botany  in  his  course.    After  long  practice  and       BIRD  ISLANDS.  There  are  several  islands 

marked  success  as  a  teacher,  he  abandoned  his  or  dusters  of  islands  so  named.    I.  The  most 

medical  practice  to  follow  his  fkvorite  studies  important  cluster  is  one  among  what  are  called 

more  devotedly.    In  184d-'9,  symptoms  of  heart  the  Leeward  islands  of  the  Lewer  Antilles.  The 

iisense  became  evident,  and  he  soon  died.  Bird  islands  lie  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and 

BIRDy  JoHir,  an  English  astronomical  meoh-  immediately  N.  of  the  gulf  of  Triste.     They 

inician,  bom  in  the  year  1709,  died  March  81,  are  so  named  from  the  immense  numbers  of 

1776.     He    was  ori^nally  a  weaver  in  Dur*  birds  that  frequent  them.    They  belong  to  the 

ism ;    bat  liaving  become  acquainted  with  a  Dutch,  and  are  settled  only  by  a  few  fishers, 

tratchmaker,  had  his  attention  directed  to  me-  U.  The  most   important   single   island   thus 

hanica,  and  became  a  dial  plate  maker,  effect-  named  is  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean.    It  is  a 

!v^  ttie  divisions  with  great  oorreotnesL    In  solitary  rock  rising  out  ofthe  bosom  ofthe  seik 

740  he  weat  to  London,  and  was  employed  by  and  has  its  name  mr  the  same  reason  assignea 

i  ^son  in  marking  off  the  astronomical  quadranti^  above.    The  Sandwidi  islanders  had  given  this 

iid  at  last  opened  a  workshop  of  his  own.    He  name  in  their  language.    It  should  probably  be 

anstraoted  the  large  8  foot  mural  instruments  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Sandwich  group.    It 

>r  Greenwich.  Paris,  Oxford,  St  Petersburg,  was  disooTered  in  1788,  by  the  captain  of  the 

(annheini,  and  Gottingen.    He  was  the  master  Prince  of  Wales.    It  is  in  lat  28""  6'  N.,  and 

f  the  celebrated  Ramsden.  does  not  exceed  one  mile  in  diameter  in  any  * 

BIRD^  RoBKBT  M,  M.  D.,  an  American  phyd-  placei— There  are  also  Bird  islands  on  the  coast 

ian,  anthor  of  several  novels  and  plays,  bora  at  of  Irdand,  Africa,  Newfoundland,  and  in  the 

a  wcastla,  Del.,  in  1808,  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  Eastera  archipelago. 

ill.  1864.     He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia^       BIRD  LI^  a  glutinous,  viscid  substance, 

here  he  began  the  praoticeofhis  profession,  and  of  ffreemsh  color  and  bitterish  taste,  prepared 

add  his  firvt  literary  ventures  in  the  columns  by  boiling  the  middle  bark  of  the  European 

t  ho  ^*  Honthly  Magarine'*  of  that  city.    The  holly  (Uex  aqui/Mum)  or  of  the  ^iteum  aWtmL 

,  )st  suocessfbl  of  his  tragedies  is  the  ^  Gladia-  or  some  other  plants,  as  the  mistietoe  and  oth2 

r/'  which  has  retwned  its  popularity  upon  the  parasites,  for  some  hours,  then  separating  it 

lire.  And  the  principal  character  in  which  is  from  the  liquid  and  leaving  it  for  a  fortniiSt  hi 

e  of  the  fbvorite  personations  of  Mr.  Edwin  a  moist  cool  place  to  become  viscid.    Itis  next 

rrest.      His  novels,  published  at  intervals  be-  to  be  pounded  into  a  tough  paste,  well  washed 

eon   ISSO  and  1840,  are  chiefly  historical  ro-  and  put  aside  for  some  days  to  foment    Some 

nre^,  the  aoene  of  " Oalavar,"  and  the  **Infi.  oil  or  tiun  grease  is  to  be  incorporated  with  it 

-  b^ing  in  ^•^^^^^^^Irm^^P*"*^  ''^•"'i^  ^  "^y  ^^'  '^'    ^^  characteristic 

quest;   ^**  ?^,     :    i?^i^*i5'^w''^^*  P^JP^^^^^PPew  to  identify  it  witiitiieprin- 

f>enalnoMrt     d**"*  jn  Kentucky,  at  the  close  ciple  fflu  of  the  French  chemists,  which  Arnde. 

ho  ^ar  of  the  revolution;  " Peter  Pilgrim,"  spontaneously  from  cerZ^tT    it S« 

toinin^  a  minute  deaonption  of  Uie  niammoUi  firom  resins  in  being  ineolable  in  the  fixed  oik. 
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Bird  lime  is  so  tenacions  that  small  birds  alight-  first  few  inches  and  at  the  tip,  and  nearly  3 ' 

ing  u|>on  sticks  daubed  over  with  it  are  unable  in  length;  the  remaining  tail  featliersu: 

to  escape.     It  is  used  for  this  purpose  and  also  6  inches  long,  and  even  at  the  end.   T: 

for  destroying  insects.    Large  quantities  of  it  lives  call  this  bird  Burung-dewaia,  or'*.:. 

were  formerly  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  gods,"  from  which  perliaps  the  e 

Indln,  and  it  is  now  an  article  of  import  in  name  is  derived.    The  Malay  trader?,  wii 

En^^land  from  Turkey.  brought  them  from  New  Guinea,  out  •: 

BIRD  OF    PARADISE,   genus  paradUecty  legs  of  these  birds,  and  pretended  that  no; 

Linn;  belonging  to  the  order  poMeres,  tribe  in  the  air,  buoyed  up  by  their  light  p:    . 

eonirostres^   and  family    paradiseida.      Seven  never  descending  to  the  ground,  and  rr-: 

species  of  the  genus  are  described:  P.  apodoy  night  suspended  from  the  trees  bv  thel  . 

Linn.     P.  papuana,  Bechst.     P.  rubra,  VieilL  feathers;  other  fables,  such  as  that  the) : 

P.  */)ec«wa,  Bodd.    P.  regia^  Linn.    P.  atra^  the  morning  dew,  hatched  their  etr?^. 

Bodd.     P.  BexpennU,  Bodd.     The  genus  is  char-  tween  the  shoulders,  and  came  from  il:. 

acterized  by  a  bill,  long,  strong,  with  the  cul-  restrial  paradise,"  were  added  in  onltr: 

men  curved  to  the  emarginated  tip,  and  the  crease  the  value  of  these  beautiful  bir-i- 

sides  compressed ;  the  nostrils  lateral  and  cov-  Indian   markets^      From  the  nature  o: 

ered  by  short  feathers  which  conceal  the  base  plumage  they   cannot  fly  except  an- 

of  the  mandible ;  the  wings  long  and  rounded,  wind;  when  the  feathers  get  dis^)rili  a 

with  the  4th  and  6th  quills  equal  and  longest ;  contrary  breeze  they  fall  to  the  gruu: 

the  tail  is  of  various  lengths,  even  or  rounded ;  which  they  cannot  readily  arise;  in  :l 

the  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  robust  and  many  are  caught;  others  are  tfiken  tj 

covered  by  a  single  lengthened  scale;  the  toes  lime,  or  shot  by  blunt  arrows, or  sostq 

very  long  and  strong,  the  outer  larger  than  the  eoeeulus  Indicus  as  to  be  caught  by  il 

inner,  and  united  at  the  base,  the  hind  toe  long  when  at  rest  they  seem  to  be  very  ;' 

and  robust ;  the  claws  long,  strong,  much  curv-  their  beauty,  carefully  picking  from::!, 

ed  and  acute;  the  sides  of  tHe  body,  neck,  era  every  particle  of  dust;  thev  art". 

breast,  tail,  and  sometimes  the  head,  ornament-  diflBcult  of  approach.     Batavia  ami  > 

ed   with    prolonged    showy  feathers.      These  are  the  chief  ports  whence  these  bir> 

birds  are  peculiar  to  New  Guinea  and  the  neigh-  ported  to  Europe ;  the  Bagis  of  Cik 

boring  islands ;  they  are  active  and  lively  in  great  numbers  of  tliem  thither  in  i'- 

their  movements,  and  are  usually  aeen  on  the  from  New  Guinea  and  the  Arr<x)  gr 

tops  of  high  trees,  though  they  descend  in  the  whole  bird  is  a  highly  covets  ornai:- 

morning  and  evening  to  the  lower  branches  to  heads  of  the  East  Indian  grandees  &?    - 

search  for  food,  and  to  hide  in  the  thick  foliage  the  bonnets  of  the  civilized  fair  siL- 

fn>m  the  heat  of  the  sun.     The  food  consists  /)apii<iria,  Bechst.,  is  a  smaller  bird,  ui 

chiefly  of  tlie  seeds  of  the  teak  tree,  and  of  a  8i)e-  general  appearance,  with  the  throat  a^ 

cies  of  fig ;  they  also  devour  grasshoppers  and  before  green ;  top  of  the  head,  rmpf.  -^ 

otlier  insects,  stripping  oS  tlie  wings  and  legs  ferruginous  yellow ;  back  yellow  wiu- 

before  swallowing  them ;  in  confinement  they  ish  tinge ;  breast,  belly,  and  y>n^p  '^ 

will  eat  boiled  rice,  plantains,  and  similar  food.  This  and  the  preceding  species  are  ^i 

Their  cry  is  loud  and  sonorous,  the  notes  being  in  flocks,  led  by  a  king  who  flies  In: 

in  rapid  succession ;  the  first  4  notes  are  said  the  rest.^The  P.   riHra^  VieiU.,  is  ^ 

by  Mr.  Lay  to  be  clear,  exactly  intonated,  and  inches  long,  and  principally  charact . : 

very  sweet,  while  the  last  8  are  repeated  in  a  kind  tlie  fine  red  color  of  the  subaxiihiry: 

of  caw,  resembling,  though  more  refined  than  and  the  absence  of  the  elongated shni : - 

those  of  a  crow  or  daw. — The  best  known  spe-  — The  magnificent  paradise  binl  {P- '. 

cies  is  the  greater  paradise  bird  (P.   apoda,  Bodd.),  is  of.  a  general  rufous  color  a  «• 

Linn.),  whose  body  is  about  as  large  as  a  thrush,  of  a  brilliant   green  below,  witli  a  '- 

though  the  thick  plumage  makes  it  appear  as  beautiful  yellow  feathers  on  ti»e  h.: 

large  as  a  pigeon ;  it  is  about  12  inches  long,  marked    at    the    end  by  a  black  H>^-' 

the   bill  being  H  inch.      The  head,   throat,  king  paradise  bird  (P.  regia,  Linn  )  i^  - 

and  neck  are  covered  with  very  short  dense  inches  long;  it  has  the  head,  neck,  j*. 

feathers,  of  a  pale  golden  color  on  the  head  and  and  wings  purplish  chestnut,  wiiii  if'^ 

hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  base  of  the  bill  be-  api)roaching  to  yellow  and  the  brea4  :• 

ing  surrounded  with  black  velvety  ones,  with  a  red,  all  with  a  satiny  gloss;  on  the  ir . 

greenish  glo^;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  is  green  broad  bar  of  brilliant  green,  below  *- 

irt,  back,  wings,  and  tail  belly  is  white ;  the    subaxillary  ft'^'^  ' 


gold,  with  the  hind  part, 

chestnut ;  the  breast  chestnut,  inclining  to  pur-    grayish  white,  tipped  with  shining  ^t"' 

DIO  *      bCnGAth    the    Win"^^    onmnr*    a      Im^rvi^      nriT-nVvAf*         TV11/1<11a      ^Oll      ^Aofltnisa      01*A       BTkirflllT     Cv"l'' 

of  feathers,  with  very 


plo ;  beneath  the  wings  spring  a  large  number    middle  tail  feathers  are  spirallj'  coiie^ 

rery  loose  webs,  some  18  inchea    the  webs  of  a  glossy  green  color.— i-"^ 


long,  resembling    the  downy  tufts  of   feath-  paradise  bird  (P.  atro,  Bodd.)  hai  a  I  v'*^^" 

er  grass;   these  are  of  ditferent  colors,  some  with  the  head,  hind  neck  and  back  olf-- 

chestnut  and  purplish,  others  yellowish,  and  a  ish  gold  color,  of  a  velvety  appoar;* ' 

few  nearly  white;  from  the  rump  spring  2  mid-  overlying  each  other  like  the  scAle^^J 

die  tail  feathers^  without  weba  except  for  the  the  wings  a  dull  deep  black;  toil  bl^J^ " 
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bliieglo«and«Tenatt]ie«nd;t]inMloliaogeaUle  nt  all  femied  dthv  ibr  motkn  on  the  land, 
▼iolet;  belly  brij^t  golden  green;  mbaziUaiT  or  in  the  water,  ezdasrely.    In  all  these  in- 
plomes  Uaok  and  velyety,  rising  upon  the  baoc  atanees  the  feathefj  ooTeringa  are  inoompletel/ 
and  resembJing  a  aeoond  pair  of  winga^ — ^The  deTeloped,  yiiMMwning  a  proxiniate  leaemblanoe 
ffold  broantnd  paradiao  bird  ( P  mnpmnit,  Bodd  )  to   the  hairj  oovering  of  oertain  land  and 
ttalflo  created;  the  tc^  of  the  head,  oheek8|  water  animah     The  oatrich  and  the  penguin 
and  throat  changeable  Tiolet  black ;  fore  neck  ma j  be  named  as  typical  of  these  S  distinct 
and  breast  briluant  ohanoeable  green;  back  Ibrms  of  ezoeption,  both  in  regard  to  their  in- 
deep  black,  wi^  a  yiolet  ^mb;  wings  and  tail  ability  to  raise  themselTea  into  the  air,  and 
black;  the  snbazillary  feaUiera  are  long  and  their  ezeeptaonal  hair*like  plumage. — ^In  the 
black,  with  loose  webs  like  thoae  of  an  osSrich;  internal  organitatinn  of  the  entire  daas  of 
on  each  side  of  the  head  are  8  kmg  Untik&n,  birda  there  are  other  and  more  noticeable  ana- 
weblees  except  at  the  end,  where  they  are  tomio  peenliaritiea.    Their  aknDa  are  withoot 
spread  into  an  oval  form. — ^The  IS  wired  para-  the  antores  that  are  finnd  in  mammalia,  form- 
disc  bird  belongs  to  the  fimily  ^i^tgndm,  and  to  ing  conaolidated  bonea.    These  are  joined  to 
the  genua  tpimaekm;  it  ia  a  native  of  New  the  neck  or  spinal  eofamm  by  one  amgle  joints 
Holliuid,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  wJendid  green  ao  oonstraeted  aa  to  ^ye  the  most  perfect  free- 
band  across  the  breast^  by  the  aOky  aoftness  of  dom  of  motion  in  horiaontal  and  lateral  diree- 
the  white  feathers  below,  and  by  12  wiry  ap-  tiatuL  without  danger  of  dislocation  or  iigoiy. 
pendages  prolonged  from  them.    Ko  deaorip-  In  the  place  ai  teeth  they  have  upper  and 
tion  can  give  any  idea  of  the  graoeful  forma  lower  Jaw,  forming  unitedly  the  biiia,  which 
and  brilliant  hues  of  the  paradiae  birda;  our  are  compnaed   of  a   hard  homy  sobetance. 
own  beautifiil  humming  biras  come  nearest  to  These  subset  le  a  similar  purpoae  to  the  teeth, 
them  in  ikiry-like  struotnre  of  their  plumage^  the  place  of  whidi   they  taka    In  seyenl 
and  in  the  goigeous,  metaOic^  and  oyer  ohas^  frmiliea  oi  birds  the  upper  part  of  the  bill  is 
ing  lustre  of  their  oolofn  articulated  with  the  akulL     The  parrots  are 
BIKD'B-£r£  VIEW,  the  aspect  of  a  thine  as  ^miliar  ezamplea  of  this  pecnliari^  of  stme- 
seen  from  aboye,  Jost  aa  a  bini  is  aupposed  to  tnra.    More  commonly  the  aknll  and  u|^)er 
see  objects  on  the  earth  when  aoaring  in  theair.  Jaw  are  united  by  meana  of  an  dastic  bony 
This  is  a  ftyorite  mode  of  taking  pictures  of  niate,  by  the  inter|Jostion  of  which  the  brain 
pleoes,  aa  a  bird's-eye  yiew  of  the  dty  ^nd  har-  »  admirably  protected  from  injuries,  to  which 
bor  of  New  York.    The  phrase,  to  take  a  bird V  it  would  otherwise  be  unaymdably  exposed, 
eye  view  of  a  thing  is  eiiqil<qred.    It  is  some-  The  upper  extremitiea  ai  birds,  analogous  to 
times  used  metaphytically  to  mean  a  onrsocy,  the  arms  or  forelegs  of  other  animals  difBsr 
nut  mtnnte,  menUl  slance  at  a  sul^ect^  essentially  in  neyer  bdng  used  aa  prebenala 
BIRI>3  (ams),  a  <daas  of  yertebrate  animals,  organs,  or  for  motion  in  contact  with  the  earth, 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  certain  peculi-  aa  in  walking  or  running.    Their  use  is  almost 
aritiea,    and  ako  by  n  oombination  of  other  ezdnsiyely  for  flight,  «id  they  serye  as  the 
characteristica,  the  union  of  which  is  not  to  be  basis  of  their  wings.    The  eenical  yertebna 
foand  elsewhere.    They  are  biped,  as  are,  alao^  of  birds  are  more  nnmeroua  than  those  of 
certain  mammalia;  are  oyiparoua  excluaiyely,  mammah,    In  the  latter  their  nnmber  is  uni- 
which   no  other  daaa  is;  and  are,  with  yery  formly  7,  while  in  birda  thoo  are  never  leas 
fo  w  ezoepliona,  coyered  with  a  feathered  ooat^  than  10,  and  in  aome  jnttawf^  m  many  as  83. 
adapted,  more  or  less   perfootiy,  for  fli|^t  Their  doraal  yertebns  are  more  fixed  and  lim- 
Tboy  haye  framea  penetrated  throng  all  their  ited  in  their  motion  than  the  corical,  and  aro 
parts  hy  air-cella  that  fariiitate  motion  by  in*  usually  10  in  number,  rarely  11,  and  in  aome 
creasing  lightness.    By  meana  of  external  aub-  instamys  only  7  or  8.    The  pdris  in  birds  is  a 
6titut«a  for  organs  of  reproduction,  usually  'aimf^  elong^ed  plate,  open  below,  terminated 
called   nests,  they  deyelop  ^ta  after  exdnding  hr  the  rump,  which  anpporU  the  tail-feathem. 
them.     The  lasts  peenliaritiea  diatinguiah  birda  Tbb  breastrbooe,  or  tUrmum,  ia,  perha^is,  the 
from  all  other  animals.    No  others  possess  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  bony  skeleton  of 
»aino,    or  eyen    similariy  afirified  atructorea,  birda.    It  is  also  one  of  tiie  most  important 
uid  none— thou^  many,  both  yertebrate  and  parta  of  the  oaieoas  frame-work,  aa  it  forma 
nyortebrate,  are  oyiparoua,— exhibit  any  cor-  the  base  for  the  iofiertion  of  the  most  powetfiDl 
•ejiponding  resort  to  nesta  for  the  deyetopment  of  the  muscles  of  flis^t    lu  prolongation  or 
»f    their   eggL    AH  burd^  without  a  single  crest  determines  with  infsllible  accuracy  the 
nown    exception,  are  biped,  which,  without  deipnee  of  power  of  flight  oi  its  poaseesor.  and 
cing  on  ezdnaiye  peculiarity,  ia  yery  neariyao.  ia  entirely  wanting  in  those  de«titote  oi  the 
Jl^  or  neariy  all,  possess  more  or  leas  perfect  po^ar   of    raUing    themselyes   In    the    air« 
L>wer9    of  flight    Eyen  the  few  exeeptiona  The  merry-thooi^t  (/ureula)  should  be  here 
Eive  oertain  rudimentary  subatitntes  for  wings,  mentioned   as   another   peculiarity  to    birds 
lat  are  never  so  for  completely  deyelqped  aa  of  flia^t,  and  wanting  only  in  those  not  poe- 
I  become  ayailable.    The  fomilies  which  con-  seased  of  that  power.     The  lower  extremi' 
i  c  u  to  theoe  exceptions  an  both  small  in  num-  ties  of  birds  are  employed  for  purpo«e«  of  lo- 
ir ond  varieties  of  speciee,  and  in  regard  to  oomotion,  for  ttanffing  and  roosUoc,  and,  in 
at  of  tlia  indiyidnala  conpoaing  them.  They  aome  Intdi^  for  obtaining  food.    Their  bony 
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frame-work  (Emprises  a  tliigh-bone,  2  leg-bones^  their  plumage  and  protect  ft  from  the 
a  metatarsal  or  aokle-bone,  and  the  bones  of  inclemencies  of  the  weadier.  The  bills  of  birds 
the  toes.  The  last  vary  in  number,  and  termir  are  yet  another  peculiar  feature  with  the  cIub 
nate  in  nails,  of  greater  or  less  importance  in  that  shoold  not  be  omitted,  though  all  the  ta- 
thelr  animal  economy,  according  to  the  habits  rieties  of  contrivance  by  means  of  which  they 
of  the  family  possessing  them.  The  yariations  discharge  the  duty  of  supplying  food  are  ijso 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  lower  extremities  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  artide.  These  enable 
often  very  curious  and  striking.  The  birds  the  raptorial  families  to  tear  their  prey  into 
which  roost,  and  more  especially  those  which  fragments ;  they  supply  to  the  fly-catcher,  the 
are  in  the  habit  of  standing  long  at  a  time  upon  swallow,  and  the  whip-poor-will,  most  ex- 
one  leg,  are  enabled,  by  the  remarkable  ar-  quisitely  contrived  insect-traps ;  they  g^re  to 
rangement  of  the  bones,  and  the  muscles  at-  tlie  woodcock,  the  snipe,  and  other  waders,  the 
tached  to  them,  to  do  either  with  very  little  power  of  determining  what  is  suitable  for  food 
effort  or  fatigue  on  their  part.  Not  less  inter-  with  no  other  aid  than  the  moat  delicately  sen- 
esting,  and  even  more  striking  and  curious  in  sitive  nervous  membranes  of  their  long  probe- 
their  variety  and  theur  peculiar  adaptation  to  like  jaws. — In  birds,  the  alimentary  canal  com- 
their  several  purposes,  are  the  muscular  and  prises  an  oesophagus,  a  crop,  a  membraaooB 
other  integuments  which  cover  the  bony  stomach,  a  gizzard,  an  intestinal  canal,  aad  a 
frame- work  of  all  the  members  of  the  entire  eloaca,  in  which  tbe  urinary  ducts  also  ter- 
class.  As  might  be  expected,  in  birds  of  minate.  The  gizzard  is  a  powerful  organ  in 
vigorous  flight,  we  find  the  pectoral  muscles  promoting  digestion,  especially  with  gaUinBoeooi 
presenting  the  greatest  development  These  and  other  graminivorous  birds. — That  peen* 
are  often  found  to  exceed  in  weight  and  bulk  liarity  of  structure,  however,  which  more  than 
that  of  all  the  others.  The  great-pectoral  any  other,  distinguishes  this  from  every  other 
and  the  middle-pectoral  are  antagonistic  forces,  cLisa  of  animals,  is  the  immediate  and  constant 
alternately  depressing  and  elevating  the  wings,  connection  of  the  lungs  with  numerous  air-oelli 
while  the  small  pectorals,  or  third  pair,  aid  that  permeate  the  entire  frame,  extending  even 
materially  in  varying  the  manner  and  character  throughout  the  bony  portions.  These  mem* 
of  the  flight  The  muscles  of  the  lower  ex-  branous  air-ceUs  occupy  a  very  considerable 
tretaities  vary  greatly  with  the  habits  of  the  portion  both  of  the  chest  and  of  the  abdomen, 
bird,  and  especially  according  to  their  being  and  have  the  most  direct  and  uninternipted 
climbers,  waders,  swimmers,  perchers,  &c.  A  communication  with  the  lungs.  The  long  cy- 
minute  detail  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  by  lindrical  bones  are  so  many  air-tubes.  Even  the 
which  birds  are  enabled  to  perch  or  roost  with-  flat  bones  are  occupied  by  a  cellular  bony  net* 
out  any  apparent  effort  to  sustain  themselves,  work,  filled  with  air.  The  large  bills  in  oertftin 
or  a  full  account  of  those  by  moans  of  which  genera,  even  the  very  quill  feathers  when  ftilly 
are  regulated  the  movements  of  the  jaws,  those  developed,  receive  more  or  less  air  from  the 
of  the  neck,  or  of  the  tail,  would  exhibit  most  lungs,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  birds.  By  then 
interesting  evidences  of  a  wonderful  design  in  means  the  erect! ve  crests  of  anumberof  speciee 
their  adaptation  to  their  several  purposes,  but  are  alternately  depressed  or  elevated.  Tbe  de- 
would  unduly  extend  the  present  article.  Be*  sign  of  these  wonderfully  contrived  chains  ol 
side  their  muscular  integuments,  all  birds  have  air-cells,  penetrating  into  every  portion  of  the 
horny  beaks  and  nails,  a  fleshy  cere  at  the  base  structure  of  birds,  is  too  obvious  to  require  sa 
of  the  bill,  and  scaly  coverings  to  the  lower  extended  explanation.  Lightness  of  the  body 
extremities,  wherever  they  are  bare.  Their  for  motion  in  tlie  air  or  water,  or  on  the  land, 
peculiar  covering,  found  more  or  less  perfectly  is  indispensable.  Hence  we  find,  in  burds  of  the 
in  the  whole  class,  and  in  no  other,  is  their  highest  and  most  rapid  flight,  the  largest  top- 
plumage  of  feathers.  In  certain  families,  that  ply  of  air-ceUs.  This  pneumatic  apparatu  ii 
of  the  ostrich  for  example,  the  plumage  of  also  supposed  to  assist  materially  in  the  oxid^ 
feathers  makes  a  remarkably  close  approach  to  tion  of  tno  venous  blood,  and  the  air  contained 
the  hairy  covering  of  land  mammals.  In  other  in  the  ceUs  is  presumed  to  operate  upon  the 
families,  such  as  the  diFcrs,  the  alcadee,  the  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics  in  contact  with 
guillemots,  &c.,  the  plumage  more  nearly  ap-  them.  The  volume  of  air  which  birds  are  thni 
preaches  the  furry  coats  of  the  otter  and  the  enabled  to  introduce  into  their  bodies,  the  eiae 
seal.  In  tlie  young  of  birds  the  proximate  re-  and  power  with  which  they  can,  at  will,  expw 
semblance  of  their  plumage  to  the  hairy  cover-  it,  taken  in  connection  with  their  peculiar  o^ 
ing  of  mammals  is  even  more  marked.  The  gans  of  voice,  satisfactorily  account  for  whit 
limits  of  the  present  article  will  not  permit  the  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable ;  exphiininghow 
description,  at  any  length,  of  the  interesting  some  of  the  smallest  members  of  the  class,  the 
dianges  in  the  color,  and  other  characteris-  common  canary  bird,  or  the  black-poll  warbler 
tics  of  the  plumage,  that  mark  the  age  and  of  North  America,  for  instance,  are  enabled  to 
gradual  development  of  all  birds,  and  which  give  utterance  to  such  powerful  notes,  and  to 
present  a  variety,  in  all  respects,  that  is  continue  them  so  long  without  any  aj)p«rW* 
almost  beyond  conception.  Nor  can  we  effort  The  construction  of  the  larynx  in  this 
describe,  in  full,  the  very  peculiar  and  curl-  dassisavery  peculiar  one,  bearing  a  remarkable 
ous  glands  by  means  of  which  birds  dress  resembhmce  to  certain  wind  instruments.   Thi* 
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organ  ib  BMda  up  of  2  IMortB,  the  tni«  tima  tiie  Beveral  fiunilies  of  hmnining  birds,  honey- 

glotHditf  at  the  upper  pert  of  tlie  wtodpipei  rackeis,  and  a  few  others.    As  a  general  rule  it 

and  the  brondual  larynx,  whioh  is  foniiBhea  Is  Terj  impeifeet,  or  even  whoUy  wanting.^' 

vith  a  peonliarij  tenee  membrane  performing  The  yarious  contrivanoes  and  instinctive  ex- 

the  same  dn^  aa  the  reed  in  a  oLannet. — ^Tbe  pedients,  hy  means  of  which  the  entire  class  of 

larae  proportionate  development  of  the  brain  mm  develop  the  germs  of  their  mature  or  per- 

aoa  of  the  nervona  lyBtem  of  birds  is  another  feet  ova,  are  remarkable  as  well  as  distinguish- 

diffti'?g^«'<^^"g  Uaatare  of  their  oiganization.  In  ing  featorea  in  the  economy  of  their  propaga- 

oumjoaBea  th^  exhibitjoi  apparent  npcniority  tion.    Thej  are  pecnliar  to  the  class,  and  are 

to  the  oonvsponding  organa  in  w«^wimaHi^  <^  without  any  known  exceptions.     They   are 

the  same  relative  siaa  and  weS^^    Thn%  tar  ihtfed  with  them  by  no  other  dass  of  animals, 

ynrtfffA^  while  in  man  the  tiae  of  the  brain,  in  with  only  occasional  but  remote  approxima* 

pioportioQ  to  that  of  the  whdo  body,  variea  tiona,  im>arent  exceptions  rather  than   real. 

firom  ^  to  ^  part,  that  of  the  common  canary  Every  individual  of  the  entire  class  deposits  the 

bird  is  A.  There  are,  however,  great  variationa  matm^  egg  without  anv  distinguishable  do* 

in  regard  to  the  liae  of  Aese  ovgana  in  diftrent  velopment  of  the  young  bird.  *  Lightness  and 

families  and  even  in  dlffiarent  genera  of  the  bnoyancy  of  body,  whether  for  flight  in  the  air, 

same  <»»if>«]*^»r    Thm^  while  the  brain  cf  the  or  for  freedom  of  motion  on  land  or  in  water, 

goose  is  vJy  o^  ^^  entire  body,  that  of  the  are  essential  pre-requisites  in  the  animal  econo- 

eagle  is  ^4^*  and  that  of  the  common  European  mj  cit  all  the  various  families  of  the  class.    So, 

sparrow  la  y^.     It  difEbra  chiefly  frcm  the  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  is  also  their  abundant 

same  organ  m  miwinaii>^  in  the  presence  of  reproduction.    The  vast  numbers  of  their  eue- 

certain  tnberclee  eorreapoikding  to  the  corpora  mies,  and  the  many  casual  tiiw  to  which  they 

ttrtoto  of  other  animala,  and  the  absence  of  are  exposed,  render  a  large  and  constant  propa- 

several  parts  fbond  in  the  brains  of  the  latter,  gation  necessary  for  their  preservation.    It  is 

— The  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing;  are  quite  evident  that  any  habit  at  all  correspond- 

sopposed  to  be  most  acute  ina  laige  proportion  ing  with  the  gestation  of  viviparous  animals 

of  tlie  fjunilies  of  the  daaa^  much  more  so  than  would  be  inconsistent  with  both  of  these  re- 

tbMt  of  taste,  whidi  is  foonid  well  developed  in  quirements.     It  would  destroy  lightness   of 

only  a  few  fiunilies,  and  atill  more  than  that  of  body,  prevent  freedom  of  motion,  expose  to 

touch,  whidi  is  presnmed  to  be  totally  wanting,  innumerable  dangers  from  enemies,  hinder  from 

ITie  organs  of  slight  are  of  gnat  proportionate  procuring  food,  and  make  fecundity  an  impossi* 

magnitude,  and  ooeopy  a  large  XMroportion  of  bility.    Thus,  the  common  quail  or  partridge 

^e cerebral  developments.  Thejareconstraoted  (tfrtyx  Virginiana)  of  the  Atlantic  states,  has 

with  a  wonderful  contrivance  not  inaptly  com-  been  known  to  have  86  eggs  in  a  single  nest. 

>arod  with  so  many  peculiar  kinds  of  ^self-  Before  maturity  the  product  of  this  nest  ex- 

j^nstuut  telescopes."    They  are  also  all  pro-  ceeda  in  weight  their  parent  at  least  20  fold. 

-ided  with  a  very  enrions  apparatua  called  the  To  provide  for  these  or  but  one  of  them,  by  in- 

iotit*tin|C  membrane.     Tma  is  a  fold  of  the  ternal  organs  of  development,  would  be  im- 

unica  o^iiftffis^iea,  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  possible.    Tet  how  simply,  how  perfectiy,  and 

>f  being  drawn  out  to  cover  the  eye  ukea  how  beautifully  are  all  these  requirements  met  by 

.urtain,  and  to  be  withdrawn  at  will,  enabling  means  of  external  substitutes.  The  nests  of  birds 

ha  poaaeaeor  to  meet  the  brightest  rays  of  the  oorreq>ond  with  them  in  their  duties  and  uses, 

un  undaiuled  by  its  brilliancSL  and  protecting  to  the  uterine  organs  of  reproduction  of  mam- 

Jje  organ  from  injuries. — ^Witn  only  a  fow  ex*  malia,  and  yet  more  to  the  marsupial  pouches 

*optioaa  birds  have  no  external  organs  of  hear-  of  certain  Australian  quadrupeds.    They  serve 

Qg  correepanding  to  an  ear.    We  find  instead  as  external  organs  indispezisable  to  the  develop- 

M  speartai^  that  is  called  msaUu  aivdUorhu,  ment  of  the  hnmature  young,  from  the  first  ap- 

:he  internal  membranea  of  this  (M^gan  are  con-  pearanoe  of  the  germ  in  the  q%z^  to  a  matorily 

lecMted  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  air-  more  or  less  advanced,  and  varying  greatly  with 

f^fJA  of  the  fiknll  and  have  but  a  sin^e  anditorv  the  fiunily ;  from  the  ostrich  that  comes  into 

one. — Among  different  authors  there  is  mnd^  the  world  able  to  shift  for  itself  from  the  very 

iveraity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  develop-  sbellf  to  the  blind  and  naked  offiipring  of  other 

lent  oC  the  sense  of  smell  in  birds.    The  ex-  fiunihes  that  are  utterly  helpless  when  first 

uinacnta   of  Audubon  and  Bachman  would  hatched.    For  this  development  of  the  young 

em    to    prx>ve  that,  even  in  those  fkmilies  birds  there  are  two  essentials— the  external  re- 

wliic^  this  sense  is  presomed  to  reach  its  ceptade  which,  thou^  not  dways  with  exacts 

^lieat  point  of  perfection,  the  members  are  neas,  we  call  nests,  and  the  application  of 

ri^tod    hy   ai^ht  rather  than   hf  smell  to  a  certain  nearly  fixed  or  uniform  amount  of 

air  prey,     fitdl  it  is  quite  certam  that  they  caloria    In  nearly  all  cases  the  latter  is  iren- 

ssGam    certain  nervons  developments  corre-  erated  by  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  par- 

>ndin^  to  olfactory  organa,  which,  if  not  de-  ent  birds.    In  some  it  is  aided  by  the  heat 

ned  £or  amell,  possess  no  very  apparent  pwv  of  the  sun.    In  a  few  instances  this  is  eflTected 

M.. — I'he  aenae  of  taste  hsa  a  limited  degree  by  heat  derived  fh«n  vegetable  decomposition, 

development  m  a  finr  £umkea,  such,  for  in-  or  firom  the  sun's  rays,  without  any  parentS 

ttco,  as  tba  divera,  tiiewadenhi  part,  and  intervention  after  tiie  depontion  of  the  egg-— 
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Attempts  have  been  made,  with  some  par-  ground-bmldera,  hnt  at  times  trne  tnintr 

tiol  success,  to  classify  the  yarions  architeo-  the  sky-lark  of  Europe,  &c.   Tlie  ni^'Li  i 

tural  contrivances,  or  their  substitutes  to  be  and  whip-poor-wills  of  Amerioamakeuuii 

found  connected  with  the  nesting  and  incuba-  former  depositing  theireggs  upon  the  bar 

Hon  of  birds.      The  most  recent    and  most  always  selecting  a  site  corre^Dd.n:  \i : 

nearly  successful  attempt  to  systematize  the  sub-  to  their  eggs,  the  latter  selecting  drltd  lu 

ject  is  that  of  Prof.  James  Kennie  of  King's  better  sailed  to  the  same  purposes  of  or 

college,  London.    To  this  the  present  article  ment.    A  very  large  proportion  of  {U  ^ 

will  nearly  conform,  giving,  where  practicable,  birds,  waders,  gulls,  Ac,  make  n*e  of  t- 

indi|renous  representxitive  examples  and  sup-  sand  with  only  a  slight  excavation  for  a ' 

plying  the  more  noticeable  deficiencies  of  that  Others  of  the  same  species  are  more  i :  - 

arranj^ement.     In  this  system  the  entire  class  ing,  and  construct  well-formed  nest^  1- 

are  ranged  in  12  groups:  miners,  ground-build-  ring  gulls  usually  build  a  slight  nf^t'i 

ers,  masons,  carpenters,  platform-builders,  has-  ground,  but,  after  having  been  repeated:  ■ 

ket-raakers,  weavers,  tailors,  felt-makers,  ce-  by  eggers,  the  same  birds  are  liiiowu  * 

menters,   dome-builders,   and   parasites.     The  struct  large  and  quite  elaborate ne«i<i in" 

objections  to  this  arrangement  are,  that  it  is  on  precipitous  clifiEs.    The  mound-b  '  ' 

imperfect  in  itself,  and  that  it  corresponds  with  Australia  (see  Brush  Tukkbt)  couiliiiv.. 

none  of  the  usual  systems  of  ornithological  tlie  habits  of  the  miners  with  tho^e 

classification.    The  large    number  of   species  ground-builders,  in  a  manner  peonbr  i 

whicli,  without  being  miners  or  carpenters,  in-  remarkable  family.    Among  the  tri:^  / 

variably  occupy  for  their  nests  corresponding  builders  may  be  cited  nearly  all  tU  ^ 

sites,  namely,  holes  in  the  earth  or  hollow  trees,  the  entire  sub-family  of  circida*  or  L" 

have  no  appropriate  place.    Some  of  these  have  ers,  the  zonotrichia  or  song  sparrows « : 

been  improperly  classed  as  parasites.    Nor  is  ca,  nearly  all  the  waders,  ducks,  irtv* 

there  a  well-dttined  place  for  the  large  variety  gulls,  terns,  &c.,  with  more  or  lo»i!  rr; 

of  species  belonging  to  every  order,  which  re-  tives  in  every  order.    The  birds  v.. 

sort  to  the  bare  ground,  making  no  perceptible  their  habits  in  nest-building,  are  cli*  - 

nest,  or  for  that  remarkable  family  of  Australian  sons,  are  comparatively  few  in  nuni  ' 

birds,  the  mound-builders,  which  combine  some-  cies.     They  are  so  called  because  ti.r 

thing  both  of  the  miuer  and  the  ground-builder,  their  nests,  in  whole  or  in  part,  witi. 

It  seldom  if  ever  conforms,  in  a  single  family  erings,  barricades,  &c.,  of  mud  or  c. .; 

even,  with  any  known  classification.    Thus,  the  class  the  clitf  swallow  of  North  Ai:. 

hawks  are  platform-builders,  ground-builders,  of  the  most  remarkable  examples.  - 

occupantsof  hollow  trees,  &c.   The  swallows  are  swallows,  both   of  Europe  and  A' 

miners,  cementers,  dome- builders,  masons,  &c.,  thrush  and  blackbird  of  Europe,  tb. 

and  so  on.     The  mining  birds  compose  a  very  the  pew^it  flycatcher  of  North  A' 

largo  group,  belonging  to  nearly  every  order,  among  the  most  famihar  examples.    1 

and  having  no  other  common  peculiarity.    They  known  among  writers  and  traveller> . 

may  be   divided  into   2   well-marked   subdi-  er  bird  of  South  America  may  be  ? 

visions:  tlie  true  miners,  which  excavate  holes  most  skilful  and  remarkable  of  tirb  ^  -^ 

for  themselves,  in  which  they  construct  their  species  constructs  a  nest  in  the  m  - 

nests,  and  tliose  which,  without  mining,  occupy  situations,  but  at  a  considerable  1"  - 

sites  precisely  similar.     Of  these  a  portion  are  spherical,  or  in  the  form  of  a  biiktr  ^ 

supposed  to  bo  parasitic,  availing  themselves  of  henc^  its  name.    The  opening  of  ih:^: 

the  labors  of  others.     Among  the  true  miners  eral,  and  b  twice  as  high  as  it  is  \^'  -^ 

may  be  named   the  common  bank  swallow,  interior  is  divided  into  3  chamber*^  : ; 

foimd  nearly  throughout  the  habitable  globe,  tion  beginning  at  the  entrance.    1*'^' ' 

the  bee-eaters  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  penters  are  also  a  comparatively  a- 

whole  genus  of  thalassidromie,  better  kno^^ii  as  consisting  of  those   which  exciiviiu 

storm  petrels  or  mother  Carey's  chickens;  as  own  labor,  holes  for  their  nests  in  tr- 

also  the  several  genera  of  puftius,  king-fishers,  responding  in  tlie  selection  of  the  ^'/'^* 

penguins,  &c.     Among  the  other  class,  miners  nests,  but  obtained   without  labor. :  "^ 

only  by  occupancy,  may  be  named  the  wood  larger  number  of  species,  that,  for  c(  • 

wren  and  the  winter  wren  of  North  America,  are  grouped  with  them,  some  of  v\b. 

the  black  guillemot,  and  the  burrowing  owls  parasitic.      The  large  and  widtly  '^  ^ 

of  North  and  South  America.     The  last  are  family  of  picidcB  or  woodpeckers  ivr- 

parasitic   miners,   occupying  invariably  holes  familiar  examples  of  the  carpenter  h:'- 

dug  by  other  animals.    The  ground-builders  in-  them  are  also  classed  the  touciin'^  ■ 

elude  by  far  the  largest  group  of  birds  of  every  America,  the  tomtits,  the  w^yncvi^ 

order,  and  nearly  of  every  family,  and  cannot  nut-hatches.      Among  the  more  o  v 

be  defined  with  exactness.     In  it    must  bo  amples  of  the  birds  which,  without - 

classed  many  which  build  no  nest,  others  that  do,  carpenters,  resort  to  similar  phK-t?  ' 

or  do  not  construct  nests,  according  to  circum-  nests,  may  be  mentioned  the  sparrow  ' 

stances,  those  which  build  on  the  ground  usually,  blue  bird,  the  purple  martin,  tlie  v  ■ 

but  frequently  elsewhere,  some  that  are  usually  swallow,  and  tiie  house  wren  of  '^^^"'^ 
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ct,  867eral  speoies  of  owk,  and  many  othera. —  true  tailor.    The  best  known  instance  is  that 
The  platform  bnilderB  are  a  small  but  distinot  of  the  tyhia  9uteria  of  the  eastern  continent, 
cUss,  whose  architeotore  is  well  defined.    In  it  which  sews  a  dead  leaf  to  a  living  one,  and  be- 
are  embraced  most  of  the  faUeonidm  or  hawk  tween  them  constmcts  its  tiny  nest.    The  bine 
tribe,  the  wood-pigeons,  the  ciwkoos  of  Ameri-  jellow-baok  warbler  of  America  is  another  re- 
ca,  &o.    All  the  eagles  are  tme  platform  baild-  markable  tailor,  though  its  wonderfid  skill  is 
era,  and  man  j  of  them  constmct  elaborate  and  as  jet  little  known  or  appreciated.    The  felt- 
remarkable  nests.  The  nest  of  the  white-headed  makers  form  qnite  a  huge  and  well-marked 
eagle  is  a  masriye  stmctnre,  sometimes  forming  gronp  of  artificers  among  birds.    These  arrange 
an  exact  cube,  each  side  of  which  is  6  feet  tiie  materials  of  their  nests,  thongh  more  loose- 
square.    The  martial  eagle  of  sonthem  Africa  Ij,  in  tiie  same  manner  as  that  in  which  are 
also  constmota  a  large  platform,  said  to  be  able  pat  together  the  fibres  of  felt.    These  materiids 
to  support  the  largest  man.     These  nests  are  are,  to  all  appearances,  corded  together.    How 
perfectly  fiat,  with  no  other  seooritj  against  this  is  done  cannot  be  satis&ctorily  ezphuned. 
tbeeggsrollingoffthantheerer  small  number  The  chaffinch  of  Europe,  the   goldfinch   of 
of  the  latter  and  the  constant  presence  of  one  of  America,  the  canary-bird,  and  the  whole  fami- 
the  parents.    The  common  passenger  pigeon,  lyofhnmming^-birds,  may  be  given  as  exempli- 
the  turtle  dove,  and  the  yellow-billed  onokoo  of  fioations  of  this  peculiar  and  interesting  group. 
North  America,  are  the  most  fimiiliar  examples  The  cementers  compose  a  very  small  but  well 
of  this  class,  as  also,  in  Europe,  are  the  wood  distinguished  dass,  all  the  members  of  which, 
pigeons,  the  ringdoves,  the  berons,  and  the  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  belong  to  the 
storks.    Another  larger  dass,  whose  architect-  family  of  swallows.    These  birds  secrete,  from 
era]  aooomplbhmenta  are  even  more  remarka-  slands  on  each  side  of  the  head,  a  strongly  ad- 
ble,  are  the  basket-makers.    Many  of  these  ex-  nesive  glne,  which  is  dissolved  in  their  saliva, 
hibit  an  elaboration  and  an  ingennity  beyond  with  which  they  unite  the  materials  of  their 
the  power  of  human  skill  to  imitate.    The  vir-  nests,  and  fasten  them  to  their  proposed  sites. 
eoe  of  North  America  weave  a  cap-shi4>ed  has*  The  chimney  swaUow  of  Nortii  America  is  the 
ket  nest,  pendant  from  some  convenient  twig;  most  fiuniliar  example  of  this  group,  while  the 
the  ieaves  of  which  conceal  them  from  enemies,  esculent  swaUow  of  the  East  is  the  most  re- 
The  European  bullfinch,  the  American  mock-  markable.    The  dome-builders  might  without 
iog  bird,  the  red-winged  blackbird,  the  yeUow-  inconvenience   be   merged   into   the   several 
beaded  troopials  of  North  America,  the  ravens,  groups  of  weavers  and  basket-makers.    They 
crows,  and  magpies,  and  the  cyanotis  omnioolor  consist  of  a  large  number  of  species  belonging 
r>f  Chili,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  more  to  a  great  variety  of  frimilies,  who  construct 
familiar  or  remarkable  of  this  interesting  group,  covert  nests,  which  are  entered  by  holes  in 
The  last-named  bird  attaches  a  nest  of  singular  the  side.    These  nests  are  more  common  in 
Teantyaodelaboratenesstothe  stems  of  the  large  tropical  countries  tiian  in  cold.    The  marsh- 
•oeds  of  that  country,  constructed  to  resemble  the  wrens,  several  of  the  iyhieola^  among  these 
ipenedaeed-vesselsof  the  plant  so  closely  as  to  the    Maryland    yellow -throat,    the    golden- 
fixreive  even  the  most  wary.   The  locust-eating  crowned  thrush  or  oven-bird,  the  meadow- 
liru^h  of  aouthem  Africa  builds  a  large  basket  lark,  and  the  quail,  of  North  America,  are 
abric,  containing  many  cells  or  separate  nests,  among  the  most  familiar  representatives  of  this 
rom  6  to  20  in  number,  the  joint  products  of,  group  on  this  continent   In  Europe  it  embraces 
Ad  oGcapied  by  as  many  patrs.    The  pensile  the  common  wren,  the  chiff-chais;  the  hay-bird, 
.TOBbeak  awings  its  basket  nest  fiom  a  pendant  the  wood-wren,  the  sparrow,  the  magpie,  ana 
wi^s  over  a  running  stream,  and  makes  its  en-  the  bottie-tit,  among  its  best  known  members. 
ranco  fWnn  the  bottom.    The  sociable  gros-  The  last  group  is  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
oaks  nmte  in  the  construction  of  a  large,  has-  dassify.    The  tme  parasites,  those  which,  like 
et-like  oloster  of  nests^  sometimes  containing  the  cuckoo  of  Europe,  the  cow-blackbirds  of 
OO  or  SOO  in  a  single  structure.    To  describe  North  America,  ana  its  congener  of  Bouth 
IL,  or  even  a  small  portion  of  the  varieties  of  America,  never  rear  their  own  young,  but  fn- 
lia  remarkable  dass,  is  beyond  our  present  trade  thenr  ofl&pring  upon  strangers,  always 
irp(  »se  or  our  limits.    The  weavers  are  closely  kying  their  eggs  in  tiie  nests  cf  other  species, 
lied  to  the  preceding  dass,  differing  chiefiy  in  are  a  small  but  well-marked  class.    The  larger 
eir   mora  pensile  nests,  and  in  the  superior  number,  which  resort  to  the  chosen  sftiM  of 
rcty  of  tlieir  structure.    The  weaver-oriole  other  birds,  but  build  their  own  nesU  ami  rear 
Se'iiefi^l  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  thia  their  own  young,  are  less  clearly  defifupij,  t^ 
,s^.      The  Baltimore  oriole  of  America,  the  cause  they  are  not.  uniformly  paravitie  in  Ut^ 
Jian  sparrow  of  southern  Asia,  the  crested  habits.    Of  this  latter  class  tiie  h/nM«Hiperr//w 
-catcher  of  sonthem  Africa,  and  the  yellow-  of  Europe  as  often  makes  its  own  lUMt  m  H 
nrner  of  Snrope,  are  among  the  more  famil-  seizes  noon  that  of  anotiier  spcdM,    K^ce/ly  //r 
and.  difltingnishing  instances  of  the  weavers,  quite  all  of  tiiis  cUms,  osoally  marked  as  t/«/a^ 
rdly   distingmshable  from  the  2  preceding  sltea,  are  so  only  fjocasi//riaJfx,  ai«/l  hytt^^ni^ 
ap9  aro  the^ew  species  chssed  as  tailors,  drcmnstanoea.    Thetroet/Mfn^Ai^s/^tU  f^^/^^ 
,  orchard  oriole  of  America  is  hardly  entitled  arenotmanv,aad,so^Mi*«t);f<p>«^f/tii;y/wM^ 
i>e  BO  daased,  tiiongh  nanaDy  quoted  at  a  wxt  woAaititA  ikm  imt,  fifMmn^viUr,Um  ufUm 
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exponatioD.   IthMftmskeitowiiof  tbtMBM  S4^  S  of  vliom  wort  flpfointod  bj  Um  tows- 

name,  pop.  2,900.  oooDoii  of  liverpool,  bat  in  1946  Um  bond 

BIKK£NH£AD,  a  market  town  and  port  of  waa  eonstitatod  as  at  praant.— A  prioty  w 

Oheskire,  ^gl^wM^,  on  theeatoair  of  the  Menej,  liMinded  bare  bT  HarrU  da  Masiay  in  1150^  and 

opposite  lirerpool,  with  whiob   it  baa  oon*  rictlj  andoweo.    It  was  occopiad  by  tba  ray- 

staot  commonieation  by  8  steam  ferriea.    It  alista  in  1644^  and  taken  from  them  by  tba 

oomprlMs  the  old  extra  paroohial  diftriet  of  ita  pariiamentary  troopa.     In  1843   it  was  da* 

ovonAme,ipartof  Oxtonin  Woodchnrchiand  nuMiebed,  and  nothing  now  rsmaina  but  a  por- 

tlio  toimsbip  of  OlaaiiJiton  in  Bidatooe.    A  tion  of  the  gaUa  and  one  Qotbio  window,  wnidi 

railwtj,  16  nilee  looft  oooneoti  it  witbGheste^  fonneriy  bSonged  to  the  rafeotoiy. 

wbmice  other  roads  mveigft  to  variooa  parts  of  BIBSENHEAD,  8im  Johv,  anEnf^aatizir 

thd  kiogdom.    Althooj^  a  place  of  ooosidara-  eal  andpolitioal  writer  of  the  l7Ui  oantniy^boni 

bid  aatiquity,  having  been  founded  at  least  aa  at  Korthwich,  in  Oheshirei  in  1615,  died  in 

earlj  as  the  12th  century,  it  datea  its  praseni  Westminster,  Dee.  4^  1679.    He  was  educated 

pro^>erit7  from  a  Terr  recent  period.    Origi-  at  Oxford,  and  appointed  secretary  to  Areh- 

naUy  a  poor  fiohing  Til^pe^  nombering  in  1818  biahop  Land;  in  1648  be  commenced  the  pab- 

Bcarce  50  inhahitanta^  it  mw  with  a  rapidi^  lioation  of  the  ^  Msrcorina  Anlicos*'  or  court 

aeldom  witneaaed  in  the  old  world,  until  inl861  joonial ;  this  be  coodDoted  tot  8  yean,  ita  con- 

ita  pop.  waa  84,885.    This  increase  is  mainly  tents  being  chiefly  panegjrioa  of  the  klog  and 

owiog  to  ita  exoeUent  docks,  conatmcted  since  court    He  became  m  consequence  an  object  of 

1824«    In  that  year  large  ahm-building  docka  averpon  to  the  parllamentaTlsimi  who  persecuted 

were  erected  on  WaDasey-pooi,  on  the  N.  W.  him  constsntly  during  the  commonwealth.    At 

aide  of  the  town,  andin  1844  a  series  of  splendil  the  restoration  he  waa  knighted  and  zecerred 

works^  emhraoing  a  sea-wall  from  Woodaide  to  seTeral  IncratiTe  officeai 

Seacombe,  dooksat  Bridge-end,  a  tidal  basin  87  BIBKEr-£L-HADJI  (lake  of  the  pilgrims), 

lores  in  extent  and  acoeaaible  at  all  times  by  nsmsll  lake  lying  K.E.  of  Gairo  in  i^jpt.    It 

reeaela  of  18  feet  drao^t,  and  a  basin  of  16  is  a  place  of  rendasrous  for  the  pilgrims  going 

lores  for  ooaater%  were  commenced  on  the  orer  the  iathmns  to  Maoc%  and  tn^  return  to 

Jersey  aidew    The  plan  was  alao  made  to  em-  that  place  to  separata. 

*raco  the  oonstmction  of  a  dam  to  pen  up  the  BIBEET-EL-KEBOUK,  or  Koobv  (lakaof 

raters  of  Wallaaey-pool  into  a  float,  whidk  die  homX  *  I'ke  in  Fayoom,  central  Egypt,  ao 

loold  communicate  with  the  principal  tidal  named  firamitaah^Mi,  or  pertiq[»  from  thealu^ 

lain.    The  firat  doek  was  opened  in  1847.  of  the  projecting  spouts  of  a  caatle  which  stsnda 

'arehooses,  on  a  scale  of  correspondii^  ma^  on  its  banks;  length  about  80  dl,  greatest 

lioenoe,  hare  alao  been  erected. — ^The  town  is  breadth  6.    Its  shores  are  blu£E^  except  on  tba 

qU  laid  out^  well  li^^ited,  paired,  and  drmnad,  soath  side^  where  they  are  low  smd  ssndy.    The 

d  well  supplied  with  water.    The  streets  are  lake  coramunicates  with  the  liile  and  with  the 

□oarkably  wide  and  regular,the  main  thoron^-  canal  which  popular  traction  ascribes  to  Joseph 

res,  5  in  number,  running  neariy  east  and  tiie  Hebrew.    This  lake  baa  been  si^posediden- 

>^dt^  and  the  shorter  streets  cmssing  them  tacal  with  tiia  ancient  lake  Moan^  which  baa 

right  angleaL     Hamilton  aquare,  on  high  been  thoofdit  to  haTC  been  an  artificial  lake 

ound  near  the  river,  is  a  oeautifal  pubuo  madeby  axingof  thatnameu    But  the  ufesant 

au^e,  6i  aorea  in  extent^  and  planted  with  Biritet-el-Keioun  ia  phdnly  a  natural  liJce.    It 

rubbery.     On  Oonway  street^  one  of  the  abounds  with  fish,  and  like  InkeMoarisof  old. 

incipal  aTonues,  is  a  public  piark,  with  aa  is  firmed  out  to  fishermen,  and  ia  a  source  of 

aa  of  180  aorea,  embracing  flower-beds,  plan-  reTenue  to  the  govemmentL 

ions,  lakes,  and  drives.   A  weU-eto<&ed  mai^  BIBEET-EUCABIOOT  (Mareotis),  a  lake 

ly  430  ^t  long  by  181  ftet  wide,  massiina  inlowar  E^Tpt,  a  £.  of  Alexandria,  onoewwh- 

cstono  alaqghter  honseai  and  model  dwdling  ing  the  southern  wallaof  that dt^.    Ithadbeen 

laes  for  the  working  dasaea,  are  among  the  dzy  fin*  several  centories.    In  1801,  the  Eni^Ush 

ler  notable  leatazes  of  the  town.    There  are  muted  it  by  channel  to  Lake  Aboiddr,  in  order 

andsome  ohuroheaof  the  estshliahed  rdJgiony  to  obstruct  the  movement  of  the  French  gsrri- 

cotch  chnrob.  Boman  Oatholio  and  diaaent-  aon  at  Alexandria,      llehemet  Ali  has  filled 

chapels;  a  theological  school,  estaUiahedin  up  the  channel,  and  reatored  the  <dd  Alexan* 

6,   to  provide  dargymen  for  Rirkonhcad^  drian  canal  which  communicates  with  the  Bo- 

drpool,  and  nd^boring  nlaces;  an  infirm-  aetta  brsnch  of  the  Nile  at  Foua.    ItoriginallT 

a   lying-in  a^lum,  a  diqMnsaiy,  a  me*  commumcatod  also  with  the  Oanopio  brsooa 

lics^    inatitute,  and  many  free  schools  in  ofthelj^a.    It  merdy  left  a  narrow  neck  of 

lecticMi    with  the  diffarent  churdies  end  land  between  it  and  ue  Meditamnean.     On 

>els»    There  ia  no  custom  bouse,  the  entries  this  neck  Alexandria  stood,  and  the  lake  served 

g  made  at  LtverpooL     KanufiMtures  are  aa  a  port  for  the  craft  of  the  Nile, 

led  on  with  activity,  and  embrace  pottery,  BIBMINGHAIL  L  One  ofthe  most  important 

i>h^  boilera^  gona,  4o.    There  are  also  ex-  manufacturing  villages  of  Oonnecticuti  situated 

ve   ship-yards  and  iron  firanderies.    The  in  Derby  township.  New  Haven  oo.,  on  a  com- 

-9  of  the  township  are  managed  by  81  mending  eminence  at  the  junction  of  tiie  Hon- 

ive  oonunisaioDenL    There  were  fbrmeEiy  satooiQ  and  Nangatnck  nvera,  11  m.  N.  W.  of 
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pUoea  ttamped  hoDow  oraimeiits  witfain  ereiy  on  Knmn,  MiloQlmdidhia  workof  woodcntter 

one's  reach.    Cisting  ia  now  almost  ezclusiYelj  rery  thoron^y;  Bince  it  Is  now  as  bleak  a 

confiDed  to  heavy  goods.    These  manafactnres  hemiery  hill  as  any  in  Sootland,  with  scarcely 

giro  employment  to  laige  nombera  of  persons,  a  stonted  Scottish  pine  or  two,  to  mark  the 

— ^The  political  history  of  Birmingham  is  not  relies  of  the  iar-fiyned  Rimam  wood. 

important  *  It  was  an  obsonre  village  for  oen-  BIBNEE,  Old,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 

turics.    The  gradual  increase  of  metal  manu-  Bomoo^  central  Africa,  70  miles  W.  of  Kookea, 

factures.  for  which  its  contiguity  to  the  mines  on  the  leoo ;  pop.  about  10,000.    It  is  sidd  to 

and  loneitingworksgave  it  facUiti^  first  called  it  have  forueriy  had  200,000  inhabitants.    The 

into  notice.    The  introdnotion  of  French  taste&  mlna  of  the  stone  waDs  by  which  it  was  en- 

and  French  ornaments,  by  Charles  IL,  inereasea  doeed  my  rtill  visible. 

the  activity  of  the  Birmingham  traders.    The  BIBNEY,  Jaxb  G.,  an  American  politician, 
town  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty.  bominI>anville,Ky.,  Feb.  4,1793,  died  at  Perth 
The  pablio  buildings  are  modem.  The  town  hall,  Amboy,K.  J.,Nor.25,1857.  He  studied  law,  and 
on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  at  removed  early  to  Alahama,  where  be  fionriahed 
Rome,  is  a  noble  structure^    It  is  of  An^esey  in  his  profeiwion  and  held  the  office  of  district 
marble.    The  haU  itself  is  145  feet  long,  65  feet  attorney.    Having  had  his  attention  turned  to- 
wide,  and  65  feet  high^  and  contains  a  grand  or-  ward  the  qoestion  of  property  in  aUvea,  in  1833; 
gan,  ono  of  the  finest  m  Europe^  with  78  draw-  be  interested  himself  in  the  organization  of  a 
stops,  and  upward  of  4,000 pipes.  Thiamagnifi-  branch  of  the  oolonization  society  for  the  state 
cent  instrument,  and  the  convenience  of  the  of  Alabama.  Soon  afterward,  retoming  to  Ken- 
great  hall,  bring  together  in  Birmini^uun  mna*  tacky,  he  oiganiaed  one  there  abo,  of  whidi 
col  festivals  of  the  first  character.   Among  the  he  became  presidents    But,  in  1834,  his  views 
other  notable  buildings  are  the  royal  free  gram-  rapidly  advancing^  he  espoosed  the  cause  of 
mar  school,  the  Boman  Catholic  cathedral  and  imTK^Tat^  emana|Mition  in  a  pnblie  letter,  at 
collcgCL  the  school  of  design,  and  the  market  the  same  time  emandpating  aD  his  own  skvcs^ 
balL    There  are  several  pubuo  institntjooa  of  about  20  in  nomber.    Making  arrangements  to 
an  educational  character:  mechanics' inatitntee^  estobhsh  a  newspaper  to  disseminate  theaeviewi 
literary  societies,  reading  rooms,  and  libnuiea.  at  DauviOe^  where  he  resided,  and  where  he  held 
It  is  one  of , the  towns  in  whid^a  govenunent  the  situation  of  profeasor  in  the  unirenityy 
school  of  design  has  been  established;  and  we  he  fomd  it  impoaaible  to  have  soch  a  paper 
bvlieve  that  the  Birmingham  school  is  the  beat  printed  in  Kentacky,  and  removed  to  Cincin- 
Utemled,  azad  has  been  most  sncoeasfuL    These  nati,  where  he  began  to  issue  the  "^Philanthro- 
;chooL»  are   attended  by  pupils  of  both  sexes,  pisL'*    It  had  not  been  long  published  before  it 
>oth  juvenile  and  adults,  in  separate  stndioa.  was  found  no  leas  obnoxious  to  public  sentiment 
rho  public  schools  are  the  royal  free  grammar  in  Ohio  than  it  had  been  in  Kentucky,  and  the 
oliool,  a  fine  institution,  and  endowed  with  press  was  thrown  into  the  river.    The  editor, 
ibout  $40,000  per  annum;  the  blue  coat  school,  nowever, managed torevive it, and, in  oonnectioa 
ind,    beside,   the  ordinary  parochial   schools,  with  Dr.  Bailey,  to  make  it  a  poweribl  instra- 
^'iHicns  college,  established  in  1848,  as  its  name  ment  in  acUng  upon  the  opinion  of  the  state. 
iaiK>rts,  id  of  collegiate  character,  and  graota  About  the  year  1836  he  went  to  Xew  York,  m 
legrees  in  art,  laws,  or  medicine.     There  is  secretary  of  the  American  antJ-gJaveiT  society, 
Jso  a  college  for  Independents  near  Birming-  and  formany  years  devoted  his  time  and  strength 
laiii.      There  are  several  hospitals  and  insti-  to  the  fiutheranoe  of  the  objects  of  that  so- 
.utious  of  a  benevolent  character;  the  gen*  ciely,  by  letteia  and  articles  from  the  press  and 
(ral  Lonpital,  the  queen's  hospital,  a  Magdalen  by  pubhc  addreasea  wherever  he  eoold  make 
iospital,  a  blind  mstitntion,  are  among  the  an  opportnnity  to  be  heard.    His  purpose  was 
iLlef.     ^  to  buOd  up  a  political  party  upon  tLe  sin^ 
HIRNAIL  a  hill  in  Perthshire,  in  the  western  question  of  slavery,  to  act  upon  the  govern* 
i^iil&nds  of  Scotland,  rendered  iamous  by  its  ment  vrithin  the  forms  of  the  oonstitction ;  and 
uiiuectioa  with  the  history  of  Macbeth,  and  he  icrcydod  in  forming  an  organization  in 
Dxnortalizod  by  fihakeyeare.   It  was  foretold  to  most  at  the  northern  states,  under  the  name  of 
JO  aiubitioQS  thane,  yet  guiltless,  except  in  the  liberty  party.    During  his  absence  in  £ng* 
iuu^ht,  of  bloody  ambition,  that,  until  Bimam  land,  he  was  nominated  in  18i0  br  that  party 
xtod  should  come  to  Dunsinane,  his  life  and  for  the  presidency,  but  met  with  little  sue* 
>\%'er  could  suffer  no  disaster.  On  the  approach  oew.    He  was  again  nominated  in  1844,  when 
'  Malcolm,  with  the  avenging  army,  composed  he   received   more  rotes.     It  was   charged 
the    loyal  clans,  aided  by  Seward,  earl  of  upon  his  CrieDds  at  the  time,  tliat,  by  with- 
i>rtiiuuibcrland,  ignorant  of  the  proj^ecy,  the  drawing  their  rotes  from  Mr.  Clay,  especially 
vailcrs  cut  down  the  bou^  and  bore  them  in  the  state  of  New  York,  tliey  acooaipii«hed 
I  eufy  screena,  by  which  to  conceal  their  num-  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  tiius  aimiiig   ti>4» 
rsK,  yvhen  the  report  of  **the  moving  fore^t«'^  death-blow  at  their  own  projecu.    Previous 
ixohiu^  upon  Dunsmane,  struck  a  fatal  despair  to  this,  in  1842,  Mr.  Btmev  had  beoofbe  a  r<(»i- 
o  tlio  soul  ot  the  usurper.    It  has  been  re-  dent  of  Michigan,  where  he  was  tl'ii^jU^il,  by  a 
rked  hy  an  intelligent  traveller  in  the  high-  foil  from  his  horM  not  kwg  afterwaid.  truia 
Js,  tiiat»  if  indeed  there  ever  were  a  forest  taking  the  active  part  in  p^tka  to  whjch  ha 
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: :  »PBter  IIL  Boooeeded  SlkaMlif  he  r^  MotL  so  thtt  all  departnres  fW>m  the  natnral 

ti^Biron  to  8t  Peterrtmrg,  and  Catharine  period  of  gestation  in  the  hnman  raoe  or  any 

1  aeqoentlx  restored  to  mm  his  forfeited  other  qieoies  of  mammidia,  are  accidental  or 

.  ftL.  <^  Oooriaadi    On  Jan.  20,  1763,  Binm  exceptional  phenomena.    The  40th  week  is  the 

.  i^i  hk  capital  of  Kitten.    His  nue  waa  natnral  time  of  labor  for  a  healthy  woman. 

.     r  dmild  vn^  hb  death. — ^He  left  2  sons^  The  child  is  then  mature  for  birth.    Oontrao- 

i~  ^  Jeat  of  whom,  Peter,  succeeded  to  the  tions  of  the  womb  commence  about  that  time, 

",  "   m  of  Ckmriand,  bat  having  ^ven  occ^  and  give  sensations  of  a  somewhat  violent  na^ 

..,  r  discontent^  the  Oourlaiid  nobles  in*  tnie,  whidi  are  commonly  caDed  "labor  pains." 

r  iie  ioteiteenee  of  Catharine.    In  1795  The  preliminary  nangs  do  not  last  long,  and  only 

^   obliged  to  cede  his  righto  to  Ihe  empresi^  aire  a  feeling  of  unpleasant  strain  or  pressure. 

^  hioh  he  went  to  Pmssla,  where  he  ao*  The  pregnant  female  seised  with  these  slight 


by  purchase  several  ducal  estates,  among  pains,  may  be  nnable  to  move  for  a  short 

^  'that  of  SagiiL    He  died  on  one  of  his  space  of  time;  but  when  the  pain  is  gone,  she 

'in  1800,  leaving  4  dan^ters.  one  of  may  feel  well  again  for  sevend  hours.    These 

--'  is  still  known  in  the  elegant  anstocratio  are  called  ^fialse  labor  pains,'*  and  "premoni- 

'-    )litioal  world  where  she  first  bore  the  tory  qrmptoms.'^     After  some  hours,   true 

^  '      of  the  dnehess  c^  Dinc^  and  afterward  labcHr  pains  commenccb    They  are  more  violent, 

.    "  f  the  duchess  of  Sagan.  last  longer,  and  return  sooner.     They  are 

-     .R,  or  PABSOHsrowB,  a  town  in  Ein^  caused  by  contraolions  of  the  womb,  and  in* 

'  '9l«id,62imdesfirooi  buUin;  pop.  6,886.  volnntuy  eflEbrto  to  expel  the  fmtus.    During 

had  its  fUl  share  of  historical  and  mili*  the  period  of  gestaticm,  the  womb  grows  larger 

ecolleotois  and  disasters,  from  the  9th  with  the  growth  of  the  embryo,  and  at  the 

'  t   "y  to  the  batUe  of  the  Boyne.    Hear  it  is  time  of  parturition  has  acquired  considerable 

«stle,  the  residenee  dt  the  esri  of  Bosses  force  ana  volume.    The  cervix  uteri  and  the 

^   ■    )  is  situated  the  ccdebraled  observatory  vagina,  on  the  other  hand,  become  leUxed  and 

;       -leecope  of  that  distingnised  man  of  science,  eapable  of  much  distention  at  that  time.    The 

iSTALL,  a  pwish  of  TorkBhira,  £n^iand|  child  is  enveloped  in  a  double  sac  of  mem- 

'    e  West  Bidmg;  7  mike  8.  W.  of  Leeds;  braoes  filled  widi  an  albuminous  fluid,  tiie 

•    6,222.    It  contains  8  populous  townships^  head  downward  and  the  ftMC  in  front;  but,  as 

1  woollen  and  worstea  mills.    There  are  the  uterus  ccmtracts  above,  it  forces  downwsrd 

otton  and  silk  mannftotories,  and  mines  of  the  ccmtents  with  a  sort  of  spiral  movement, 

md  iron.    The  York  and  North  v^i^iw*  cannng  the  child  to  descend,  head  first,  firom 

«y  passes  near  the  place.  the  aldondnal  to  the  pelvic  region,  with  the 

tTH.     The  birth  of  a  chad  is  itodeliver-  back  of  the  head  in  lieu  of  the  face  finally 

jom  tlie  womb  of  the  mother,  in  whidi  tnmed  in  fhint.    The  fiuid  contained  in  the 

d  lived  some  40  weeks  already,  withool  membranea  enveloping  the  foetus  is  usually 

hing ;  it  is  the  eommeneement  of  a  sepa-  forced  ont  first,  with  a  portion  of  the  sac, 

-  txistenoe  in  the  worid,  in  which  the  innnt  ibrming  a  sort  of  bladder,  commonly  called  the 

and  breathes  as  other  beings  of  ito  race  **bag  of  waters,"  which  grsdnally  distends  the 

speoiea.    The  physicai  Grganism  ctif  man  perts,  befbre  the  child  is  bom.    By  repeated 

menoee  ito  existence  in  the  womb,  first  contractions  of  the  womb,  the  bag  of  waters 

in  embryo,  which  ia  gradoally  developed  soon  bursts^  discharging  toe  contents,  dimin- 

a  foBtua ;  then  aa  an  immature  corporeal  ishing  the  volume,  and  allowing  the  head 

ne ;  and  finally  as  a  mature  diild,  simdent-  ci  the  child  to  occupy  the  lower  space.    The 

leveloped  to  be  bom  into  the  worid.    At  bones  of  the  cranium  are  impwfectly  united  at 

end  of  the  B9th  or  the  beginning  of  the  this  period,  and  easily  yield  in  various  direo- 

b  weekf  the  child  has  readied  ito  perfect  tiona  to  suit  the  form  of  the  external  parts,  aa 

rine  development,  and  ii  prsfMred  for  birth  the  head  descends  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  and 

» the  external  worid;  but  various  causes  in-  passes  throng  the  os  tines  and  the  opening  of 

ntal  to  the  mother,  may  precipitate  the  the  \nlva.     When  the  head  has  pawed,  the 

orient  eflbrto  of  the  womb,  and  cause  nn«  body  follows  earily  and  n4>idly.    Such  ii  the 

ily  birth ;  or  retard  the  natoral  oourse  of  proeeas  of  a  natural  birth;  and  in  a  healthy 

r,  and  require  artificial  aid  in  parturition,  state,  sil  parturition  would  be  natural  and  easy, 

•e  are  seTeral  kinds  of  birth,  tfamfore,  such  unattended  with  mnch  pain,  beyond  the  passing 

'emAtnre^  mature,  and  late ;  untimely,  nat-  pangs  of  a  few  violent  spasmodic  eflbrto  in  the 

and    artifioial ;  healthy,  unhealthy,  and  womb,  contneting  to  expel  the  fotos.    Ihers 

alar ;  nonnal,  abnormal,  and  exceptional;  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  natarsl 

%Jl    eliese  oompliealions  depend  mainly  on  prboess,  mostly  in  feeble  and  unhealthy  wo- 

ei&ltli  of  the  mother,  although  the  health  men.    An  easy  birth  oocon  in  due  season, 

physical   oonibnnation  of  l£e  child  may  and  without  mnch  straining  eflbrt    A  difiScnIt 

[vanta^eonslv  or  otherwise  aflfected  by  birth  proceeds  naturally,  but  with  some  delay 

flaenoe  of  theparent  on  ito  ntorine  exisU  and  paSnftd  eflbrts.    InsCead  of  terminatiog  in 

Xiie  period  of  gestation  difltos  widelv  an  hour  or  two,  it  may  be  prdonged  over  H  or 

mala   ox  diflhrent  qpeciea;  but  in  each  10ordOhoiffii,ormore;soaisChneseven  liwUng 

liar  speeies  it  lifixedby  nature  with  pre*  aevefal  day%  though  raiely  more  than  one* 
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Protracted  labors  are  not  alwajs  very  painful;  are  most  liable  to  these  reynlsions,  ^lild  dr 

they  are  necessary  to  prepare  the  parts,  in  wo-  tach  the  embryo  or  the  partially  formel  f t:.- 

men  who  are  not  very  young  when  they  give  from  the  womb,  before  the  time  ap^wiiiv.  i  :j 

birtli  to  a  first  child.    An  artificid  birth  is  ac-  the  laws  of  nature.    Birth  may  ocx'ar,  t  ■•- 

coniplished  by  the  aid  of  instruments  or  by  fore,  prematurely,  maturely,  or  lat«r  tL.a  t. 

the  iiaiids  of  the  practitioner.    Sometimes  it  is  asual    period.      The  child  may  be  nai  r.. 

comparatively  easy,  and  without  much  pain,  healthy  or  unhealthy  in  the  womb;  or.  ill     ■ 

It  is,  in  fact,  mostly  intended  to  facilitate  a  in  the  wooBib,  it  may  be  injured  at  the  l:. 

difficult  natural  birth.     A  premature  birth  is  malformation  in  the  mother,  or  mismaruuv. 

one  which  occurs  some  weeks  before  the  natu-  in  the  delivery.    Birth  may  be  untu  :; 

ral  period;    mostly  at  the    end  of   the  7th  natural,  or  artificial,  where  instrumti^  •: 

month,  in  lieu  of  the  9th.     Though  40  weeks  tificial  aid  are  used  in  parturition,  l::- 

is  the  full  period  of  uterine  maturity,  the  hu-  normal,  or  abnormal^  where  the  foDti;>  r  ■ 

man  foetus  is  completely  formed  at  the  «ud  of  formed  in  the  womb,  or  undevelopevl  in  - 

the  6th  month;   and  there  are  instimoes  on  proportions;  and  where  two  or  inert ^r 

record  of  6-months  children  living.    The  birth  as  twins,  the  case  is  more  or  less  exiv;: 

is  called  "  untimely"  when  it  occurs  before  the  the  birth  of  each  one  maybe  dii^cu:  " 

end  of  the  7th  month,  and  such  children  can  as  their  positions  or  presentations  art  .. 

rarely  be  kept  alive.    A  premature  birth,  even  ble  or  otherwise.    Natural  birth  a:  l 

at  the  end  of  7  months,  is  very  ditfereut  from  time  is  very  simple,  and  fortunately  L 

a  natural  birth  at  the  full  period.     The  child  common.     Difficult  parturition  ^equ:^t^ 

does  not  cry  like  a  full-grown  infant,  but  utters  management  by  an  accompUshed  iu;|i'v 

a  faint  sound,  sleeps  constantly,  and  must  be  as  every  variety  of  accident  and  (li:l 

warmly  wrapped  in  flannel  day  and  niglit,  or  its  been  well  observed  and  studied,  ilic: 

hands  and  feet  might  be  immediately  chilled,  and  apprehension  of  unpleasant  complicit.  -^  - 

injured  for  the  rest  of  life.     Aoeording  as  tlie  good  advice  is  sought  in  time, 
child,  thus  prematurely  born,  is  more  or  less        BISAYA,  a  word  signifying  to  tr 

mature  in  uterine  development,  the  skin  is  red  name  given  to  the  people  of  that  por- 

over  the  whole  body,  or  sometimes  blue,  and  Philippine  archii)elago,  comprising  N 

covered  with  a  fine,  long,  downy  hair,  particu-  nay,    Leyte,   Negros,  Zebu,    Masbui 

larly  on  the  sides  of  the  face  and  on  the  back.  Bibuyan,  Ticao,  Guimaras,  Panam> 

The  fontanel  is  large;  the  bones  of  the  skull  morons  smaller  islands.    TheBisayv 

are  easily  moved ;  the  face  is  wrinkled  and  about  ith  of  the  population  of  th' 

looks  old ;  the  eyes  are  often  closed ;  the  finger  islands.     The  Bisayan  language,  of  * 

and  toe  nails  are  tender,  soft,  and  very  short,  are  10  or  12  dialects,  differing  very '. 

The  budy  is  very  small,  wcigliing  but  5  or  6  form  of  words,  is  regarded  by  S])ai..' 

pounds  at  most,  in  lieu  of  8  or  10,  or  more.     It  lish  writers  as  an  original  Umguo,  ■■ 

IS  sometimes  said,  however,  that  a  7-months  essential  affinity  with  tlie  Malay,  or ' 

child  is  more  easily  kept  alive  than  one  which  guage  of  the  Indian  islands ;  howcv. :.  - 

is  born   during  the   8th   month  ;   but  this  is  tation  of  the  copious  dictionary  o'  i 

not  well    ascertained.     "Late   birth'*  is   said  do  Noceda,  published  at  Manila  iul^* 

to  occur  after  the  usual  term  of  40  weeks,  contains  2  dialects  of  the  island  o:  I' 

which  some  believe  is  possible,  while  others  Ililigueina  and  Ilaraya,  may  lead  c'i- 

doubt.     Tiiere  are  many  causes  of  deception  has  the  writer  of  this  article,  to  arri'-^ 

and  mistake  in  ordinary  reckonings  of  time  ferent  conclusion.     It  has  been  reii  ;»> 

with  pregnant  women,  who  are  seldom  abso-  the  Bisay an  language  is  singularly  w>' 

lutely  sure  of  the  exact  commencement  of  their  than  copious.     One  illnstration  of  tla^ ' 

pregnancy.    Sometimes  they  know  exactly,  and  in  the  Bisayan  language,  is  given  bv -^' 

oftcuer  not     The  question  is  of  some  interest  furd,  the  historian  of  the  Indian  ar-vi 

in  medical  jurisprudence,  where  a  child  born  show  the  absence  of  any  essential  ^' 

more  than  40  weeks  after  the  absence  o?  the  ment  in  the  language.     To  eat  is  t'^i " 

death  of  the  reputed  father,  is  to  be  considered  40  different  terms ;    to  eat  geiur^ 

as  legitimate  or  otlierwise.     St)me  believe  that  whicli  certainly  is  not  far  removed  t: 

nature  never  exceeds  40  weeks'  gestation  in  the  in  Malay ;  makumaku,  to  eat  a  littl' 

human  species;  while  others  are  inclined  to  lays  often  repeat  an  adjective  to exi'rv" 

think  that  she  is  susceptible  of  various  excep-  nutive,  as  kachil-kachil^  very  littU  •: 

tions  to  the  general  law,  both  w^ith  regard  to  eat  greedily,  to  gorge ;  and  diyvc^  ^• 

premature  parturition  and  protracted  periods  Malay  for  silent;   samang^  to  eat  1. 

of  gestation.     Abortions  and  miscarriages  are  and  sambun^^  is  to  piece  in  M:d^y  •  * 

not  uncommon.    They  occur  from  the  begin-  eat  raw  meat,  and    kulih   is   e^-i^  ^'^ 

niug  of  pregnancy  up  to  the  6th  month,  or  pahit^  to  cat  pork;  and/ahiy  and  m- 

later ;  but  mostly  during  the  3d  month.    Vio-  chipelagian  names  for  pig,  derive*!  ■ 

lent  emotions,  and  shocks  of  body  or  of  mind,  Malay,  baH;  and  thus  throughout  t'. 

causing  sudden  revulsions  of  the  nervous  sys-  language,  tliere  can  bo  traced  an  es^ ; 

tem,  are  the  common  causes  of  miscarriage  and  tionship  to  the  language  of  the  grcai  -- 

abortion.     Weakly  and  excitable  constitutions  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans. 
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BI60AT,  one  of  the  Baaqne  proyinoes  of  in  1848  became  professor  of  the  sehool  of  ana- 
Spain,  bonnded  N.  by  the  baj  of  Biscay,  S.  tomy  and  surgery  at  Gressen,  -where  he  found- 
by  Alava,  £.  by  Guipuzcoa,  W.  by  Santand-  ed  a  muttum  of  anatomy  and  physiology.    He 
er ;  area,  1,064  sq.  miles ;  pop.  150,000,   in-  has  writftn  several  treatises  on  entomology. 
clQdinff  some  6,600  nobles.     The  surface  is  BISGHOFF  VON   ALTENSTEIN,    Gnatz 
irregular;  the  dimate  healthy;  the  soil,  though  Rudou*,  a  German  physician,  bom  Aug.  15, 
nut  natorally  very  fertile,  is   by  cultivation  1782,  at  Kremsnaunster,  in  Austria,  died  July 
made  productive.     Fruity  Indian   com,  and  16,1860.    He  was  professor  at  Prague  and  Yi- 
regctaUes  are  ^^^n  abundantly,  and  of  the  enna,  and  published  a  work  on  typhus  and  ner- 
fine6t  quality.    The  country  is  principally  di-  vous  fevers  in  1816,  and  also  books  on  chronio 
nded  into  small  fiirms,  in  the  hands  of  the  diseases,  the  natural  history  of  man,  pulmonary 
owners,  who  are  frequently  the  descendants  of  diseases,  and  poisons.    He  had  a  high  reputa- 
anoient  families.     The  houses  are  mostly  of  tion  in  all  Germany,  both  as  a  practitioner  and 
stone,  and  many  of  the  old  chateaux  and  towers  as  a  medical  writer. 

have  been  converted  into  farm-houses.    The  BISOHOFSWERDA,  a  city  of  Saxony,  capi- 

iron  of  Biscay  is  of  the  first  excellence.    It  is  tal  of  a  jurisdiction  of  the  same  name,  on  the 

said  that  the  great  mine  of  Somorostro  produces  river  Wesenitz,  having  8,250  inhabitants,  chiefly 

about  40,000  tons  annually,  though  this  seems  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cloths  and 

an  excessive  estimate.    The  chief  occupation  of  the  preparation  of  granite  building  stones.    On 

tlie  BiscayanSy  beside  agriculture,  is  fishery  and  a  neighboring  summit  is  the  castle  of  St  John, 

tiie  coasting  trade.    The  local  government  is  which  was  tinished  in  1856.     Bischofewerda 

now  under  the  general  charge  of  the  captain  was  raised  to  a   city  by  Benno,  bishop  of 

general  of  San  Sebastian.  Meissen,  in  1076.    It  has  sufferad  several  con- 

BISCAY,  Bat  of,  an  extennve  bay  of  the  flagrationa,  one  of  which  was  by  the  Hussites 

Atlantic,  the  opening  of  which  extends  from  in  1429,  and  another  in  an  engagement  between 

cape  Ortegal  to  Lshant    It  is  about  400  miles  the  French  and  Russians  in  1818,  but  Napoleon 

wide  and  200  miles  in  length,  being  nearly  gave  100,000  francs  as  an  indenmity.    It  is  the 

semicircular.     It  is   exceedingly  stormy  and  birthplace  of  thetbeologian  Bahrdt 

torn[»estuou3 ;  the  whole  force  of  the  westerly  BISCHOFSW£RD£R,  Johanv  Rudolf  voir, 

nriods  is  felt,  while  the  recoil  of  the  waves  a  Prussian  statesman,  bom  in  Saxony  about 

him  the  coast  causes  a  very  heavy  sea.    A  1788,  died  near  Berlin  in  1808.    Under  Frede- 

urrent  sweeps  round  the  inside  of  the  bay,  ric   William  II.  he  had  an  almost    supreme 

uown  as  Rennell*s  current,  which  runs  some-  power  In  the  government.    As  plenipotentiary 

iuies  26  miles  per  day.     The  Spanish  coast  of  Prussia  he  was  at  the  Congress  of  Szistowe, 

r&shcd  by  the  waters  of  the  bay  is  bold  and  and  brought  together  ti^e  king  and  the  emperor 

jcky.    The  barren  cliffs  and  frowning  pred-  Leopold  at  Pilnitz.     In  1732,  being  made  a 

ices  of  Cape  Finisterre  are  particularly  gloomy  general,  he  accompanied  the  king  in  a  cam- 

Qd  grand.    There  are  various  small  safe  bar-  paign,  and  was  subsequently  ambassador  in 

ors  on  this  coast.    The  French  coast  is  low  Paris  till  1794.    When  Frederic  WiUiam  died 

Qil  sandy  as  far  as  the  Loire,  north  of  which  it  in  1797,  he  received  a  pension,  and  was  forbid- 

)  of  moderate  height    The  principal  Frendi  den  agfun  to  present  himself  at  court, 

arborsof  the  bay  of  Biscay  are  Bayonne,  Bor*  BISCHOP,  Nicolas,  in  Latin  Episoopius,  a 

eanx.  La  Rochelle,  Nantes, Vannes,  and  UOri«  Swiss  printer,  bom  at  Weissemburg,  near  the 

nt.     The  rivers  of  the  north  of  Spain,  which  end  of  the  15th  century.    He  was  learned  in  the 

rorn  the  contiguity  of  the  mountain  chain  to  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  having  married 

be  coast  are  not  of  size  or  importance,  find  tiie  daughter  and  associated  himself  in  business 

heir  outlet  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  which  re-  with  the  son  of  the  famous  Jean  Froben,  under- 

eives  from  France  the  Loire,  the  (iaronnei  and  took  to  publish  at  Basel  a  collection  of  the 

>ine  smaller  streams.  Greek  fathers,  and  began  the  series  with  the 

JilSC AY,  Nbw,  in  Mexica    See  Dusakoo.  works  of  St  Basil,  in  1529. 

Bi^C£GLIA,  a  strongly   fortified    seaport  BISCHWILLER,  a  town  in  France,  ritaated 

wn  of  Naples,  Terra  di  iSari,  21  miles  W.  N.  on  the  Moder,  14  mOes  N.  of  Strasburg,  pop.  in 

.  of  iiari.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  1856, 7,676.    It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  was 

^atlat^lrai,  2  monasteries,  a  hospitaL  and  an  dimiantled  by  the  imperialists  in  1706.    Near 

•ic*<ixistical  college.    The  harbor  omj  admits  Bischwiller  is  situated  the  rich  iron  mine  of 

4ill  vessels.    Pop.  15,000.  Hittelhardt    Its  manufactures  consist  of  wool- 

iii:?CiiOFF,  GaoRO  Fbibdsich,  the  origina-  len  and  linen  stuffs,  oU,  soap,  and  earthenware, 

of  the  German  musical  societies  and  San-  BISCUIT,  in  pottery,  the  name  given   to 

rbande,  bom  at  EUrich  in  theHartx,  Aug.  21,  porcelain  ware  which  has  been  twice  baked. 

BO,  died  Sept.  17, 1841.    In  1808  he  was  em-  but  has  not  received  the  finishing  process  of 

»yed   by  the  French  government  at  Erfurt,  glazing.     Many  beautiful  omamratal  articles* 

i  appeared  with  his  societies  before  Ni^>oleon  as  vases,  medallions,  statuettes,  and  other  tmf* 

I  tiie  other  monarchs.  tations  of  sculpture,  are  made  of  this  material, 

ilSCIlOFF,  Thxodob  Lvdwio  Wilhsuc,  a  and  for  durability  and  cleanliness  they  are  to  be 

tuuii  physiologist,  bom  Oct  28, 1807,  at  Han-  preferred  to  the  same  articles  in  marble  or  ala* 

r,  ivas  professor  at  Haokelburg  in  1886,  and  baster.    They  often  possess  the  traosluceocy  of 
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traoflBit  !7  ofdinitkn  tlM  minion  wbkh  i^  oAnMtofeMMaatioi^i&dliispoirerofsiiiipeib' 

hftV0  noebed  from  Jeios  Christ    Thej  are  aU  soDi  exoommimiaatioiL  and  ahadlation.    There 

equil  in  power,  beoaiue  they  have  all  reeelTod  are  OathoMo  biahops  who  have  no  diooeeesi  aod 

the  ftihiMi  of  the  prieithood,  bat  therearedo-  who  perfoim  duties  within  Ihnita  assigned  by 

meiofjiirisdiotion  and  honor  aooording  to  the  the  holy  see  as  ricare  anostblie.  They  bear  the 

fanportanoe  of  the  sees  whioh  th^  oooapy.  title  of  bishops  la  portmt  ta^cfettiMii^  because 

The  prinoipal  distinotions  whioh  have  been  in-  they  are  asogned  to  sees  whioh  are  in  the 

trodooedare  the  patiiarohs,  exardis,  and  arch-  possession  of  infidels,  and  are  specially  dele- 

bkbope^  aod  above  alL  the  bishop  of  Borne,  the  gated  to  eoolesiasdcal  duties  elsewhere.    These 

pope,  around  whom  all  other  bishope  rally  as  wero  originally  bish<^  who  had  been  expelled 

r^jBtoaoommonoentre.    At  first,  the  Whops  1^  Mohammedan  oonqoests  from  theur  dioceses 

were  eleoted  by  the  deny  and  people  of  the  in  the  East,  and  were  afterward  ai^rainted  by 

dloowe,  bot  on  aooonnt  of  the  tommts  insepar  the  pope  as  an  expression  of  a  perpetoal  hope 

rable  fiom  popular  amemUica^  variooa  ooonoil%  and  a  ^test  with  respeot  to  those  oonqoered 

from  that  ci  Laodioea  in  the  4th  oentory,  to  seea.— The  Protestant  movement  introduced 

that  of  Lateran  in  1216,  restrained  and  sai^'  new  oonoeptions  of  the  ohnroh,  and  changed 

preaeed  the  oleotoral    rights  of   the  laity,  the  form  ot  chnrch  government.    In  the  dif- 

Chariemagno  and  other  cc  the  northern  kings  Ibrent  branches  of  fkotestantism,  there  was 

appointed,  by  their  own  antiiority,  the  biahopa  sobstitnted  £or  bishopa  either  the  presbytery 

of  tiieir  own  kingdoms.    The  pope,  nnwilling  or  eoolesiasticsL  autonomy,  or  the  oifioe  of 

that  biihope  ahoold  be  dependent  upon  princes,  biahop  was  retained  with  diminished  powers. 

brought  it  about  that  the  oanons  m  oi^edral  Only  in  England  haa  episoopaey  been  defended 

ohnrohea  should  have  the  oleetion  of  their  by  Protestants  as  a  divine  institution.    Other 

biahon^  vkich  oleotions  were  usually  oon-  Irotestants  affirm  its  post-apostolio,  and  ther»- 

firmea  at  Bomeu    At  present  the  mode  of  lore  human  origin.    The  fimctions  of  the  An* 

electing  bishops  varies  in  difBarent  oountriea.  dican  bishop  are  confirmation,  ordination  of 

They  are  eleoted  in  some  countries  by  cathedral  deacons  and  piiesta^  oonseomtion  of  other  bish- 

oanona;  in  others,  as  in  France  and  Bavaria,  ops,  dedication  or  oonseoration  of  religions  edi- 

they  are  nomfaiated  by  the  crown  or  govern-  fices  and  grounds,  administration  of  the  efifeots 

mentu  In  all  cases  the  names  designated  are  sent  of  deceased  persona  till  some  one  has  proved  a 

to  Home  for  confirmation,  and  the  person  chosen  right  of  executorship,  anQudication  in  questions 

is  appointed  to  his  see  by  letters  apostolic  Ac*  respecting  matrimony  and  divorce,  iiutitution 

cording  to  the  decreea  of  the  council  of  Trent,  or  collation  to  vacant  churches  in  their  diocese, 

the  oandidato  lor  this  order  must  be  of  legiti-  superintendence  of  the  oonduot  of  the  priests 

mate  birth,  90  yearsold,  well  reputed  tot  learn*  in  the  same,  and  power  of  suspension,  depri- 

ing  and  morality,  usually  n  native  of  the  conn-  vation,  deposition,  degradation,  and  excommu* 

try  ia  which  hia  bishopric  lies^  and  acceptalJe  nication.    They  are  also  the  medium  of  com- 

to  tho  politioal  covemment  thereof    Within  S  munication  between  the  king  and  people  xspoa 

months  from  his  confirmation  he  receives  the  matters  relating  to  religion.    Th^  are  peers  of 

rite  of  conaecratioa,  which  is  performed  in  the  the  realm,  members  of  the  house  of  lords,  and 

cathedral  of  the  new  bishop,  according  to  the  for  the  most  part  ridily  endowed.    Beoentiy, 

directions  of  the  pontiflcaL  by  8  bish!^  ap-  the  revenue  oc  the  difibrent  sees  has  been  re> 

pointed  for  that  purpose.    The  candidate  takes  duced  more  nearly  to  an  equally,  and  the  in- 

the  ancient  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  pope,  the  oomeof  the  archbishop  of  Oanterbnry  has  been 

oath  of  civil  aHegianoe^  subscribes  to  the  con-  fixed  at  £16,000,  that  of  the  archbishop  of 

fession  of  fiuth,  receives  the  insignin  of  his  Tork  at  £10,000,  those  of  London,  Durham, 

ofiioe,  ia  anointed  and  aolemnly  enthroned,  and  and  Wincheater  at  £8,000  each,  and  the  others 

cooclodns  the  ceremony  with  pronoundng  the  at  fix>m  £5,500  to  £4,500.     The  An^ican 

benediotkML    His  inaignia  are  a  mitre,  the  aym*  biah(^  are  nominated  l^  the  crown,  and  then 

boi  oi  power,  n  crosier^  in  alluakm  to  his  shop-  formally  elected  by  the  chapters.    The  ecdesi- 

iierd^  unties,  nfittger-nngraniMi/iftiMilMtilttX  astical  powers  of  bishc^  in  the  PH>testant 

lain  of  hia  marriage  with  the  church,  a  cross  on  Episoopal  ehuroh  of  America  resemble  those  of 

Jaoprenst,  diatinetive^ovesandsandahL  and  an  the  A"gi^^^w  bishops,  but  they  have  no  politi- 

^fiicinl  robe.    The  functions  of  the  bishop  em*  ed  functions.    They  are  elected  by  the  clerical 

»nee  all  the  rites  and  offices  ofthe  Christian  re-  and  lay  deputies  of  the  vacant  diocese  aaaembled 

l^otu  He  administers  5  aacramenta  in  common  in  convention,  and  before  oonseoration  are  r^ 

rith  prieeta,  and  2  others,  those  of  oonfiimation  quired  to  produce  certificates  before  the  house 

od  ordinntiott,  are  hia  peculiar  prarogativea.  of  biahope,  and  the  houae  of  clerical  and  lay 

[e  OTaaninf  and  approves  or  condenuia  the  deputies  in  general  convention.    The  rights  it 

orks  published  in  his  dioceee  oonceming  re-  this  office  are  so  restricted  in  Germany  that 

Hon,  and  takes  part  in  the  general  oouneila  con-  even  Bonaan  Oatholie  rulera  have  sometimes 

>ked  by  thepopefordecidinff  qneationsof  fsith.  been  made  bishops  in  theLotheran  church.    La 

^e  ^mirdian  <^  diadpline,  he  makes  statutes  Prussia  and  Kassan  this  titie  la  ordinarily  given 

id  ordinnncea  which  he  jndgee  neoesssry  to  to  thegeneral  superintendents  of  the  Evangeli- 

o  mnintenance  of  it,  dispenses  with  canons  cal  church.    Attempts  have  been  made  without 

cording  to  the  canona  themselvei^  Judges  the  success  to  give  this  church  an  cpiaoopal  organi- 
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fation. — ^The  bishopa  of  the  Greek  church  are  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  music  in  tl 
appointed  hj  the  archbishops,  and  must  be  ee-  versity,  which  appointment  he  held  - 
lected  from  the  monks,  and  are  therefore  always  death.    Some  time  before  that  tc»k  ; 
immarried.     They  have  much  less  authority  embarrassments  were  so  hopeless  uLd  \: 
than  the  Roman  Oatholic  bishops. — The  bishop*  that  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  c: 
ric  is  the  district  or  diocese  over  which  a  bishop  friends  and  admirers  to  relieve  thi.?. . 
has  spiritual  jurisdiction.    There  are  in  £ng-  ficient  was  raised  to  rid  him  of  hisc'- 
land,  exclusive  of  the  archbishoprics,  26  bishop-  the  same  charitable  source  funds  w.  rt  - 
rics  of  the  Anglican  church,  12  in  Ireland,  and  82  to  support  and  educate  his  children.  ' 
colonial  bishoprics.    In  the  United  States  there  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  almost  exclii<iT  ^  ^ 
are  86  bishoprics  of  the  Protestant  £piscopal  income  was  derived  from  the  ''El:  * 
church,  and  87  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  don  News,"  for  which  he  arranged . . 
There  are  5  bishop^  in  the  northern  division  ber  of  old  English  airs,  to  which  • 
of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  6  in  Mackay  wrote  the  words.     Thoi!:' 
the  southern.    Over  the  entire  world  there  are  operas  have  ceased  to  be  perfori!)- 
660  Roman  Catholic  bishoprics.  See  also  Aboh-  the  finest  songs,  duets,  and  concrnr 
BISHOP.  which  they  contained,  are  separiit 
BISHOP,  Sib  HicniT  Rowley,  an  English  and  valued,  having  been  traiisttrv. 
musical  composer,  bom  in  London  in  1775,  died  concert-room  and  the  chamber.    11:^  > 
April  80, 1856.    In  1806  he  composed  the  music  essentially  English,  devoid  of  afTtvt 
of  a  ballet,  entitled  "  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet,"  flowing,  and  harmonious. — Sir  Henrv  ■ : 
which  was  performed  at  the  Italian  opera  house,  twice  married :  first,  early  in  life,  to  Y 
and,  in  1808,  that  of  **  Caractacus,"  a  pantomime  a  vocalist,  by  whom  he  left  8  children  ^ 
ballet,  at  Drury  Lane.    At  this  theatre,  in  the  in  1881,  to  Miss  Anna  Riviere,  a  ^iij : 
following  year,  was  successfully  produced  his  many  years  his  junior.    Both  mar  . 
first  opera,  "The  Circassian  Brido,"  but  on  the  unfortunate.    The  latter,  well  known- 
following  evening  (Feb.  24,  1809)  the  theatre  Anna  Bishop,  left  her  husband  and  3  ■ 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  the  score  1840,  and  made  professional  toT^r^  in' 
of  the  opera;  the  duet,  "I  love  thee,"  alone  States,  and  in  Australia,  with  Sii^i' 
remaining  to  show  the  character  of  the  music,  an  accomplislied  mnsician,  but  a  inai' 
Between  that  time  and  1826,  his  dramatic  en-  ful  character,  until  his  death  in  1S.V>. 
gagements  of  all  sorts  were  numerous,  including  cumstance  cast  a  cloud  over  the  d 
Tto  use  his  own  words)  "  operas,  burlettas,  melo-  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  life, 
dramas,  incidental  music  to  Shakespeare's  plays,        BISHOP'S  CASTLE,  a  boronch.  r ; 
patchings  and  adaptations  of  foreign  operas,  market-town  in  the  county  of  l^alo^.  ' 
with  glees,  ballads,  canzonets,  and  cantatas."  159  miles  from  London  and  20  r 
During  this  time  he  was  director  of  music  at  Shrewsbury;  pop.  of  the  parisli  in  h 
Co  vent  Garden  theatre,  and  among  over  fifty  It  receives  its  name  from  an  old  ca  t 
operas  which  he  wrote,  the  most  successful  ing  to  the  bishops  of  Hereford,  wliiol. 
were  "Guy  Mannering,"  "The  Maniac,"  "The  here,  but  has  been  long  since  demoliv 
Miller  and  his  Men,"  "Maid  Marion,"  **The  town  is  an  old  corporation,  and  h^i-^  1' 
Slave,"  "Clari,"  "The  Englishman  in  India,"  ters,  one  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  ^e 
Ac.    In  1826,  while  Weber's  "Oberon"  was  James  L,  and  the  last  ft"om  Janjes  H 
creating  considerable  sensation  at  Covent  Gar»  ceived  from  Queen  Elizabeth  the  f'^ 
den,   Bishop's    "Aladdin"  was   produced   at  sending  2  members  to  the  house  ot  • 
Drury  Lane,  in  rivalry.    In  this,  however,  hav-  but  was  disfranchised  by  the  rcfon ; 
ing  Germanized  his  style,  instead  of  trusting  to  has  a  church  which  suftered  in  tiie  t^ 
his  own  genius,  he  did  not  succeed,  and  he  de-  several  dissenting  chapels,  an  enii 
terminod  to  abandon  dramatic  composition.   He  school,  a  weekly  market,  and  6  aniHi; 
adapted  Mozart's* " Barber  of  Seville,"  "Mar-        BISIGNANO  (ano.  Bmdht\  a  ?r 
riage  of  Figaro,"  and  some  other  operas,  to  the  pop.  8,600,  in  the  province  of  Calil ■ 
English  stage.   He  was  director  of  the  concerts  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  abont  13  n 
of  ancient  music  for  several  years,  also  one  of  of  Cosenza.    Bisignano  gives  the  tiu 
the  first  directors  of  the  philharmonic  concerts,  to  the  Sanseverinos,  and  is  a  bishop  •  ^ 
and  composed  some  sacred  pieces  which  were        BISLEY,  a  market-town  and  ijiui: 
performed  at  different  musical  festivals.    He  county  of  Gloucester,  England,  90  im 
succeeded  Sir  John  Stevenson  as  arranger  of  the  London ;  pop.  in  1861,  4,801.    It  i>  •' 
music  of  Moore's  "Irish  Melodies."    In  1842  he  by  the  Gloucester  and  Bristol  raih^y 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria.    He  had,  in  Stroudwater  canal.    It  has  a  church,  a:- 
1841,  been  elected  professor  of  music  in  the  free  school,  and  woollen  manufacturf^ 
university  of  Edinburgh,  but  as  residence  during        BISMARK,  Frdedbich  WiliieiMi  ^ 
a  greater  part  of  the  year  was  indispensable,  and  a  German  general,  born  at  "Windlioii"  f 
he  did  not  like  to  leave  London,  he  resigned  phalia,  July  28,  1788.     In  1796  Jio^' ' 
the  appointment  in  1843,  about  which  time  he  army  of  Hanover  as  an  ensign,  ami  m  ' 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  from  Ox-  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  le^i*"  '^ ' 
ford,  and,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Crotch,  in  1848,  lish  army.    The  result  of  a  duel  forcu . 
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leftTe  the  EngUah  aervioe,  ho  entered  that  of  That  oalled  the  fiuiblealloj  of  Newton  has  been 
the  king  of  Wnrtemberg,  in  1807,  and  was  soon  already  noticed  under  the  article  Allot.    One 
after  appointed  captain  of  cavalry.   Daring  the  composed  of  5  parts  of  bismath,  8  of  lead,  and 
.    campaign  in  Russia^  he  seryed  nnder  the  com*  2  of  tin,  is  still  more  fusible,  melting  at  197"^  F. 
mand  of  Key,  and  distingaiahed  himself  at  the  Safety  plugs  have  been  contrived  for  steam 
Beresina.    He  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Leipsio,  boilers  of  some  of  these  alloys,  which  were  ex<> 
but  retomed  to  Wortemberg  in  1818.    In  1816  pected  to  melt  away  and  let  off  steam  when  the 
he  received  the  title  of  connt ;  in  1810  he  was  temperature  became  too  hi^h  for  safety ;  but  it 
appointed  brigadier-ffeneraL     In  1828  Count  appears  that  after  being  long  exposed  to  an 
Bismark  introduced  his  system  of  cavalry  tac-  elevated  temperature,  they  undergo  a  sort  of 
tics  into  the  Danish  army,  and  was  soon  after  eliauation,  the  more  fusible  alloy  meltiog  out, 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalrv  ana  leaving  the  remainder  much  less  fusible 
of  Wurtemberg.    He  has  published  several  mil«  than  it  was  originally.    Even  if  they  remained 
itary  treatises,  and  also  a  work  upon  Russia,  permanent,  it  is  probable  the  steam  acts  too  in- 
,  which  be  visited  in  1829.  stantaneously  in  exploding  for  the  plugs  to  serve 
BISMUTH,  a  brittle  metal  of  lamellar  tex-  any  purpose.    Though  abandoned  for  this  pur- 
ture,  a  reddi^  or  yellowish  white  color,  and  so  pose,  fusible  alloys  are  useful  for  making  casts 
'  fusible  that  it  will  melt  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  for  anatomical  preparations  and  other  purposes, 
at  a  temperature  of  476''F.  Its  specific  gravity  The  alloys  may  even  be  poured  upon  wood  or 
is  9.73  to  9.82,  and  its  hardness  only  from  2  to  embossed  paper,  and  receive  a  perfect  fac-stmUe 
2.5.    It  is  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  and  of  their  form.     The  manufacturers  of  fancy 
may  with  difficulty  be  distilled  in  dose  vessels,  soap  use  it  for  the  moulds  of  the  cakes  of  soap. 
When  melted  and  left  to  oool  slowly,  it  crystal-  It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  type-metal,  increas- 
lizes  in  cubical  forms.  Beautiful  groups  of  these  ing  the  fhsibility,  and  causing  the  alloy  to  ex- 
may  be  obtained  by  first  pouring  the  purified  pond  and  fill  the  mould  perfectly  as  it  cools. — 
metal  into  a  heated  mould,  and,  letting  it  cool  for  The  teroxide  of  bismuth  is  the  product  of  the 
some  timeslowlyandquietly.nntil  a  solid  crust  is  combustion  of  the  metal  in  the  open  air.    It 
formed  on  the  surface;  then  breaking  2  or  more  bums  with  a  faint  blue  flame,  and  forms  an  ox- 
holoi  in  this,  and  pouring  out  the  liquid  metal :  Sde  of  a  yellow  color,  which  consists  of  1  equiv- 
Che  cavity  left  will  be  found,  when  cool,  lined  alentof  bi8mnth=218,  and  8  of  oxygen =24.  It 
witli  the  crystals.    Bismuth  la  very  easily  oxi-  is  also  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in 
lizodj  and  soon  loaes  its  metallic  lustre  when  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  caustic  potassa. 
txposed  to  the  air.    The  air  let  in  through  the  — ^The  only  medicinal  preparation  of  bismuth  is 
iroken  crust  of  the  melted  metal  causes  a  thin,  that  of  the  subnitrate.    This  is  produced  by 
•eautifully  iridescent  pellicle  of  oxide  to  be  in-  adding  water  to  the  nitric  add  solution,  and 
tan Uy  formed  over  the  surface  of  the  crystals,  allowing  it  to  stand,  that  the  subsalt  may  sub- 
file metal  is  generally  contaminated  with  sul-  aide.    It  is  a  tasteless,  heavy  powder,  of  pure 
bar  and  arsenic,  which  add  to  its  brittlenees.  white  color,  and  frequently  contains  arsenic. 
'erfectly  pure  bismuth  is  soofewhat  malleable,  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  its  being  used 
.articolarly  when  heated.    The  arsenic  is  sepa-  under  the  name  of  peari-white  as  a  cosmetic 
ated  by  re-melting  with  1  part  of  nitre  to  10  for  tbe  complexion.    In  medicine  it  acts  as  a 
•f  the  metal,  after  the  sulphur  has  been  re*  tonic  and  anti-spasmodic,  and  is  used  in  cases 
lovcd  by  pouring  off  the  liquid  metal  fh>m  the  of  epilepsy,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  obstinate 
•i^rtioa  which  commenoea  to  solidify — this  con-  diarrhoaa,  io.    In.  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  poi« 
ainixi^  all  the  sulphur.    Notwithrtanding  the  son,  for  which  the  remedies  are  mucilaginous 
rent  alEnity  of  bismuth  for  oxygen,  it  is  found  drinks  and  bleeding. — ^Bismuth  was  not  &own 
ativo,  especially  in  the  mines  of  the  Saxon  to  the  andents.    It  was  formerly  confounded 
T^fbir^ge,  at  Schneeberg,  and  in  Bohemia,  with  lead.    The  first  notice  of  it  as  a  metal 
wudon,    and   Transylvania.    It  is   also   ob-  was  by  Agricola,  in  the  year  1629.     All  the 
lined    from   the   sulphuret,  found   associat-  metal  now  procured  for  comHwsrce  comes  from 
I   with   sulphurets  of  other  metals,  particu-  the  mines  of  Schneeberg  andTTohann-Georgen^ 
rly    of    cobalt,  arsenic,  silver:  gol4  copper,  stadt,  and  the  cobalt  works  of  Saxony.    The 
ad,    nickel,  and   tellurium.    The   treatment  whole  product  for  the  year  1880  was  only 
tlio    or0  contuning  the  native   metal   is  about  10,000  lbs.    Its  wholeaale  price  in  £u- 
ry  simple.    Pieces  are  introduced  into  the  rope  is  from  80  to  40  cents  per  lb. ;  imported 
;>er    end  of  wrou^t-iron  pipes,  which  are  into  Enghmd,  it  is  worth  $70  per  cwt.    Native 
d  in  an  indined  position  over  a  fire,  and  as  bismuth  is  found  in  Monroe,  Oonn.,  also  at  a 
)  metal  mdta,  it  eliquates  or  runs  out  of  the  mine  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  Oalifomia. 
rer   end  into  clay  pots,  which  are  set  over  BISON,  a  peculiar  spedesof  theox  family,  of 
;  coals  to  recdve  it   IVom  these  it  is  poured  which  there  are  but  3  known  varieties.  First,  the 
L>  in^ot-moulda.    When  other  ores  of  valncL  European  or  £nr-Asiatic  species,  dosurtif,  known 
of  cotMdt,  are  present,  these  are  obtainea  as  the  hanattus,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  an> 
»d  from  the  bismuth  in  the  residue  left  in  the  denturtisorattfoc^  which,  in  the  times  of  the 
L>s,  And  the  extraction  of  the  bismuth  is  only  Romans,  abounded  in  the  woody  wildernesses 
ijcondAMry  importance. — ^The  alloys  of  bis*  of  Germany,  northern  Gaul,  and  what  is  now 
l^  are  intereating  for  their  great  fusibility.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Zealafld*    It  was  known 
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the  eaitwaid  of tlie  Hkrinippi  and  erery  jmt  Junne  in  1849,  be wasdeoted,  withontaoompet- 

drives  them  Airther  and  nurttier  toward  the  Itor,  as  repreeentatiye  in  oongress  from  the  8th 

Mttioff  son,  whioh  eeema  to  be  emUematio  of  dlatnot  ofillincua.    His  first  tenn  was  signidiaed 

their  mtozei  aa  of  that  of  the  red  Indian,  the  hj  a  q>eeoh  in  wliioh  be  vindioated  the  mmta 

noblest  laTage  man  the  world  baa  oTer  pro-  of  bia  own  re^ment  at  the  battle  of  Baena 

dooed,  who,  pari  ptmu  widi  the  wild  berda  'Vlata,  a eabjeot  wbioh  was  drawn  into  thede- 

vhieh  were  toe  main  aimport  of  bia  people,  la  bate  by  an  attack  made  by  a  Virginia  member 

triTeUiiw  the  road  to  total  extinetioOi  npon  uie  north  and  northern  troops.    He  sab- 

BISSiiGOiS,  a  gronp  of  idanda,  dtnated  near  aeqnently  resiBted  the  repeal  of  the  Ifiasonri 

the  month  of  the  Bio  Grande,  in  western  AM-  compromise,  thoogb  be  bad  previonsly  acted 

os,betwaen]atlO''S'andll  65'K^andlang;  with  the  democrauc  party.  He  declined  a  third 

15''  and  17^  W.    Only  16  of  tiiem  are  of  any  eleption  to  congress  in  1854  on  acooont  of  in- 

oonaidflrable  magidtnde.    They  are  inhabited  fiim  health.    In  1866  the  repablioan  party  of 

by  a  fierce  and  wariike  raoe.    IDllet,  rice,  and  Hlinoia  by  a  nnanimoos  Yote  in  convention, 

fiiiits  are  ndsed  in  graai  abondance,  and  the  selected  bLn  as  dteir  candidate  for  goyemor, 

islanda  produce  a  singular  bieed  of  csrae,  with  and  be  was  elected  by  a  larse  majority  over  i 

k  bomp^n  the  bade  competitors,  althongb  Mr.  ^nohanan  carried 

BI8SA0,  one  of  thelKasaffoa  idands,  aitoated  the  state  ajodnst  Fremont,  the  preddential  can* 

>pposite  tbe  delta  of  the  Jeba  rirer.  and  con-  didate  of  Sssdl's  party. 

taudng  a  Portogoese  settlement    It  is  tbe  can-  BIBSET,  Jambb,  an  artist  and  writer,  bom 

re  of  the  Portnnese  slaTe-trade,  but  baa  also  at  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1762,  and  died  at  Learn* 

»nsideraUe  trade  in  bidea,  rice,  and  wax,  and  ington,  Ang.  17, 1883.    PreTions  to  bis  remoT* 

mports  Engjisb  mannfaotorea  to  the  valne  of  al  to  Leamington,  be  kept  in  Birmingham  a 

(100,000  annnally.  Pop.  8,000.    LaL  of  fort^  ahopfor  curiosities.    HebadawonderfolfiMsa* 

ll"*  61'  IL.  long.  191^  8r  W.  ity  for  rhyme,  and  bis  ffoide-books  and  pa- 

BIS8AT,orBpBSAnT,PATBioK,poetandphiloa-  triotic  songs  are  printed    pell-mell  mingled 

ipber,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1600,  died  at  Bq1o>  witb  *^comic  strictures  on  the  fine  arts,^  all  of 

rnain  1668. wasdescendedfromtheearlsof  life,  which  are  written  half  in  rhyme.    In  1814 be 

fe  moeirea  his  education  at  St  Andrew's,  and  was  appointed  modeller  to  the  king.   His  cnri- 

dar  MpBoding  some  time  in  the  university  of  osity  shop  is  said  to  have  contained  a  unique 

artfl^  removed  to  Bologna,  where  be  became  oollection  of  old  ftimiture,  arms,  savage  wea- 

'ofeaaar  of  canon  law.  P^'^  ^^^  estrange  assortment  of  old  engrave 

BISSELI^  WnxiAxBLgoTemor  of  DUnoii^  ings  m  corner  and  steel. 

sn  near  Oooperstown,  rC  T.,  April  i6, 1811.  BI8SET,  Robest,  an  English  writer,  bom 

s  father,  a  pioneer  settler  from  Oonnecticut|  in  1759,  died  in  1806,  a  graduate  of  the  univer^ 

re  to  bia  aon  snoh  an  education  aa  bis  limited  nty  of  Oxford.    He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 

laoa  afforded.    Going  to  tbe  common  school  and  is  known  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng* 

winter  and  teaching  a  lAmilar  school  in  sum-  land  as  tbe  continnator  of  the  histories  of  Hume 

r  formed  tbe  employment  of  young  Bisseli  and  SmoUet,  which  he  broa^t  down  to  the  end 

him   17th  veer,  when  be  commenced  tbe  of  tbe  reign  of  George  IIL  His  book  is  accurate, 

dy  of  medraoe  and  graduated  at  tbe  Jeffer-  but  has  nttle  style  or  eloquence.    He  was  a 

,  modical  college  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  violent  tory,  and  publisfaed  in  1786  an  essay  on 

lug  of  1886.    He  practised  memcine  2  years  democracy  and  a  life  of  Edmund  Burke.    He 

Painted  Post  N.  T.,  whence  in  1887  be  re-  also  published  a  romance  called  ^Doualas,"  in 

vod  to  Illinom.    Here,  in  Monroeconn^,  be  4  volumes  ISmo.    We  are  also  indebted  to  him 

saed  the  practice  of  bia  profession  with  sue-  for  an  edition  of  tbe  ^  Spectator,*'  witb  lives  of 

\  for  aereral  veara.    He  was  elected  to  the  the  various  contributors  and  valuable  notes. 

e  feigfalatare  u  1840,  and  there  earned  die-  He  had  a  brother  who  served  in  the  British 

tioa  as  a  Ibrcible  and  ready  debater.  Finding  navyduringtbewars  with  the  fVencbrepubliOi 

health  nnable  to  bear  tbe  exposure  of  a  BISSEXTILB  YEAR,  the  sxiGient  name  of 

tfciAn'e  U£b  in  aonthem  Dlinoia,  be  dete^•  leq>  year,  so  called  fit>m  the  6tb  day  beforetbe 

^  to  adopt  the  professioa  of  the  kw,  and  caleada   of  March  being  r^Mated  or  taken 

the  lAOoeassiy  studies  removed  to  Belle-  twice.    See  CAU2n>AB. 

In  the  oonntT  of  St  Olair,  and  there  prso-  BIS80LEE,  or  Butju,  a  town  of  the  Pon- 

lave  with  distinguished  success  tilL  in  1846*  Janb,  situated  96  miles  K.  E.  of  Lahore,  on  the 

ms  elected  colonel  of  the  aeoond  Dlinoia  ftavee.    It  containa  a  large  palace,  rssembUng 

ent  of  ▼donteers  for  the  Mexican  war.  At  an  old  feudal  caatle,  and  a  large  hasaar. 

tmo  he  held  tbe  oAceof  state's  attorney  BISTINEAU,  a  lake  in  north-western  Louis* 

9  0e4saad  Judicial  district,  to  wbk^  be  bad  iana,  dividing  Bossier  and  Bienville  narisbes. 

dected  hx  tbe  legislature  in  tbe  winteir  of  about  80  miles  in  length  from  K.  to  s!,  and  S 

^5.      In  the  ezecotaon  of  this  office,  in  a  in  breadth.    It  receives  the  Dancbite  river 

;  -which,  Included  6  counties,  bis  powers  from  the  north,  and  conmunicales  with  Red 

id  vocata  and  a  la^er  fimnd  ample  op-  river  by  an  outlet  at  its  southern  estreoifty. 

;^  «r.      Jn   the  eampsBcn  which  included  It  Is  navintod  by  ateamboata. 

tie  of  -Boena  Vista,  however,  be  became  BISTOURY,  asuiigioa]  instrument  Upt  mnkWtf 

to  the  ooiantiy  at  laige.    Onbisretun  incisions.    Acoording  to  Huet,  the  name  of  tbtt 
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instrument  is  derived  from  that  of  a  town  in  which   they  afterwaid  oomTnnmcatci^. 

Italy,  Pistoia,  or  Pistori,   formerly  renowned  name,  but  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  t  > : 

for  the  manufacture  of  surgical  instruments,  original  seat.     On  this  point  ancui^t  5 

and  more  esj)ecially  the  bistoury.    It  is  either  are  unanimous.     Herodotus  expror-ly .;. 

straight  or  curved  in  form,  the  blade  fixed  in  that  the  Bithyni  came  from  the  bank^  ' 

the  handle  or  turning  like  that  of  a  lancet,  and  6trymon   in    Thrace,   having  be^n  tr 

varies  from  the  size  of  a  small  penknife  to  that  thence  by  a  more  powerful  horde ;  JuilT 

of  a  largo  pocket  knife,  according  to  the  use  ides  and  Xenophon  corroborate  tbb  ^!.i  ■ 

for  which  it  is  intended.     It  is  mainly  used  by  frequently  calling  their  de«<« mi .•  > 

to  make  incisions  through  the  skin,  or  through  thynian  Thracians.    The  inland  inlu  i^  i;  • 

membranous  tisr^nes.  sometimes  called  Bithyni,  and  ilu^  ^ 

BISTRE,  a  reddish  brown  water-color,  ^n-  coast  ThynL    This,  however,  w  a  a ;' 

erally  obtained  from  the  soot  that  collects  in  of  no  importance,  for  both  were  «: 

chimney-dues.     This  is  pulverized  and  washed  branches  of  one  common  race.  ThoV. 

to  remove  the  saline  in;rredients.     The  finest  maintained  their  independence  till  th . 

sediment  is  then  dissolved  in  vinegar,  to  which  subdued  by  Groans,  ting  of  Ly<l'ri. 

gum-water  is  afterward  added.    It  was  former-  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  i : 

ly  much  used  for  making  painters'  crayons,  under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  find  i- •' 

and  also  for  a  paint  in  water-color  designs,  try  became  a  part  of  the  satrapy  <t  i 

Sepia,  however,  is  now  preferred  to  it,  as  it  has  In  later  times,  however,  it  was  it^if  i 

a  more  agreeable  color  and  is  more  easily  em-  into  a  satrapy,  which  the  Greek  hi>'  ^ 

ployed.     In   aquatint  engravings  it    is  some-  geographers   generally  style  the  ^-r 

times  used  u])ou  the  plates,  the  effect  being  to  Bithynia,  but  sometimes  that  of  tlu  ji 

give  the  engravings  tlio  a[>pearauco  of  original  or  Dascylium.    After  the  .defeat  ot  t.'. 

designs.  on  the  Granicus,  Bithynia  fell  nri<U' " 

BISTPJTZ,  or  Bisstritz,  the  name  of  sev-  of  the  Macedonians,  who  did  not,  b-.^ 

eral  rivers  and  places  in  Transylvania,  Ilun-  remain  masters  of  it.    For  during:" 

gary,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Moldavia,  and  lllyria,  wliich  followed   the  death  of  A ' 

ofwiiich  the  2  most  important  are:  I.  A  free  Great,  Botirus,  a  Thracian  chitf.  tr 

royal  town,  pop.  7,000,  on  a  river  and  in  the  Bosporus  with  a  strong  body  of  1; 

circle  of  the  same  name  in  Transylvania  (the  men,   vanquished    Calantus,    tliu 

latter  called  also  Besztercze  Bideke),  called  by  governor,  and  took  possession  of  1 

the  Saxon  settlers  Nosen,  or  Nusenstadt.      It  himself  and  his  posterity.     NicoiiH 

has    3  gates  of  entrance,   2   suburbs  chiefly  in  descent  from  Botirus^  was  tlit-  r 

tenanted    by  Wfillachs,   a    Protestant    church  dynasty  who   assumed  the  title  •'» 

and  gymnasium,   a  Konian    Catholic  churcli,  raised  Bithynia  to  the  dignity  of ' 

gymnasium,   and    2   monnsteries   of   Minorite  This  potentate  changed  the  name  t>: 

friars  and  Piai'ists  respectively,  and  2   hospi-  Greet  city  which  his  ancestor  l^' • " 

tals.      AVine,   |)otaslies,   and  cattle-selling    are  and  made  the  capital  of  his  pr 

the  chief  sources  of  wealth.     Near  it  are  the  Kicomedia.    Here  he  fixed  the  sia' 

remains  of  a  castle  once  the  residence  of  the  crnmeut,   and  here  the  Bitliyniu''  ■ 

llunyads.      II.  A  market-town  in  Moravia,  at  continued  to  reside   during  tlie  «  ' 

the  foot  of  the  llostein ;    pop.  2,900.     It  has  their  little  state.     The  kingdom  V 

mines  of  gold  and  other  metals.  endured  for  over  2  centuries.    lt>  1  " 

BITCHE,  a  town  and  fortress  of  the  French  Nicomedes  III.,  who,  having  no  < 

department   of  Moselle;  i)op.  in   1856,  8,297.  queathed  his  dominions,  when  dy ' 

The  fort  is  on  an  isolated  rock,  defending  the  Romans,  75    B.   O.      The    KMni;»:  - 

defiles  of  the  Vosges,    with   casemates  hewn  Bithynia  first  to  the  province  of  A- 

from  tlie  rock,  and  bomb-proof,  is  well  Bupi)lied  to  that  of  Pontus.     In  the  reiiin  oi 

with  water,  and  defended  by  90  cannons.     The  however,  it  was  separated  from  tW 

town  lias  manufactures  of  paper  and  porcelain,  together  with  the  western  part  oil  ' 

BITHYNIA,  an  ancient  country  of  Asia  Mi-  was  constituted  a  proconsular  y>r -^ 

nor,  whicli  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  arrangement  was  set  aside  by  Tiny- 

Euxine,  on  the  south  by  Phrygia  and  GaJatia,  divided  the  province   into  2,  t^i^ ' 

on  the  east  by  Paphlagonia,  and  on  the  west  by  further  one  the  name  of  Bonon  • 

the  Propontis  and  Mysia.     That  part  of  Bi thy-  stricting  to  the  nearer  one  that  "t 

nia  which  adjoined  the  Propontis  and  Euxine  Whether  they  were  ever  again  re  •' 

was  often  called  Bebrycia  in  tlie  earlier  ages,  not  informed.    The  inland  distrii  '* 

from  the  Bebryces,  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  nia  were  mountainous  and  w<x'''; 

Homer  never  styles  the  ])eople  of  this  country  country  near  the  coast  consisted  ^'^ 

Bithynians,  but  always  Mysians  or  Phrygians;  part  of  fertile  plains,  which  wero  < 

and  Strabo  asserts  that  the  Mysians  formerly  villages,  and  produced  wine,  ch'  •  -' 

occupied  the  most  fertile  portions  of  it ;  the  Be*  every  s[>ecies  of  grain,  in  abundan '- 

bryces  may  in  fact  have  been  a  Mysian  tribe,  river  was  the  I^ngarius,  which  :'- 

We  know  not  precisely  at  what  period  the  territory  from  south  to  north.    Ti^- 

Bithyni  seized   on  that  delightful  region  to  were  originally  averse  to  an  url  •'! 
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BithyniA  omtttiDed  in  the  earlier  agee  no  oon*  when  impaired  bj  previons  disease  or  ezhaiu- 

siderable  towns  save  the  Greek  maritime  dties  tion,  is  rendered  active  and  health j,  the  benefit 

of  Astacos  and  Ohaloedon.    Bnt  in  process  of  of  which  is  experienced  in  the  sympalhetio  ao- 

time  the  case  came  to  be  otherwise^  and  at  the  tion  of  other  parts  also  of  the  system.    The  ap- 

period  when  Theodosins  divided  theproyinoe  it  i>etite  is  improved  by  their  nse,  and  the  qnan* 

coDtaioed  no  less  than  5  laige  and  opulent  citiesi  tity  of  blood  is  increased.    These  effects  indicate 

each  goTerned  by  its  own  magistrates  and  Swai  the  oases  in  which  the  nse  of  bitter  drinks  mav 

The  western  part  of  Bithynia  is  now  called  be  beneficial,  as  well  aa  those  also  in  which 

Khudawendkiar,  and  that  part  contigaons  to  they  may  prove  of  serions  injury.    Their  ex- 

the  £ox]ne  and  Bospoma  KojailL  cessive  nse  is  liable  to  induce  apoplexy,  or  pal- 

BITON  and  Olbobu,  aocordinff  to  the  old  ay,  the  fiite  of  the  greater  proportion  of  malt 

Greek  tale,  2  brothers,  sons  of  Oydippe,  priest-  liqnor  drunkards. 

es  of  Jono  in  Argos.    In  Herodotus,  their       BnT£RN,  the  bitter,  or  so-called  mother 

story  is  told  by  Solon  to  Orcnsos,  for  the  pur-  liquor,  which  remains  after  the  salt  is  deponted 

ooee  of  proving  that  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  from  the  briny  waters  of  salt  works.    The  un- 

ive.    On  one  oceasioa  (Uie  story  runs),  the  orystallizable  fluid  contains  chloride  of  mag- 

)xeD  who  usually  drew  the  chariot  of  the  priest-  nesium,  from  which  the  commercial  sulphate  of 

m  not  being  at  hand,  these  yontlM,  in  their  magnesia  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  the 

:eal,  supplied  the  place  of  the  animals,  and  salt  with  carbonate  of  soda,  or  with  the  purified 

Iragged  their  mother  in  her  chariot  to  the  tern-  ammoniaoal  liquor  of  gas  works;  the  bittern 

)Ie,  a  distance  of  about  6  milesL    Wishing  them  is  commonly  thrown  away  as  useless.     An 

o  be  rewarded  ibr  their  filial  devotednesa,  Oy-  analysis  of  a  sample  from  the  salt  works  on  the 

lippe  prayed  to  Juno  to  grant  to  her  2  sons  Kiakiminetas  river,  above  Freeport,  Penn.,  is 

rhat  was  best  for  mortds.    That  night  the  given  by  M.  H.  Boy6,  M.  D.,  in  the  ^^  American 

rothers  slept  in  the  temple,  and  never  woke.  Journal  of  Scienoe,"  2d  series.  No.  19,  as  fol- 

bis  was  the  greatest  boon  the  goddess  could  lows : 

*°^  ^  wv.  .       ,  Cblorids  of PotiMlnm,  'oJ88    *"** 

BITONTO  (ana  BUwUum)j  a  town  in  the        GbioridAofSodiam,  asrr 

vrinoe  of  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ki^es;         Cblorideofuiduim  %Lm 

m,  16,350.    A  victory  was  gained  here  by         S^^li^^i^)^     _.  ,*.^^ 

;  Spoiiardsover  the  Austrian^  May  25, 17H         SSSl'Sf'"*  ^iCgn-lnm.      iai46. 
lich  gave  the  former  possession  of  the  king-         -^^i^^  ^2o» 

m  of  Naples.  *  

FITTER    PBINCEPLES  (also  cafled  when  i«^«» 

ip4jrated  Co  the  consistence  of  sirup  Bittxb  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  was  1.839.-^ 

TRAOT8),0QbstanQe8  extracted  firom  plants  by  The  name  is  also  g^ven  to  a  very  bitter  com- 

i*s»tion  la  water,  idoohol,  or  ether,  and  whicn  pound  of  quassia  and  coccnlus  indicns,  used  by 

)e99  in  ooncentrated  form  that  which  c^ves  firandident  brewers  in  adulterating  beer. 

bitter  taate  to  plantEL  and  which  was  for-        BITTERN  (ordsa,  Linn.),  a  fen  fowl,  of  the 

'ly  referred  to  a  hypotnetical  substance  call-  order  ffraUtttorei^  or  waders ;  fSunily  gruidm^  or 

the  bitter  principle.    Excepting  this,  these  allied  to  the  cranes;  genus  ardea.    There  are 

•AC IB  do  not  i^>pear  to  possess  other  charao-  several  varieties  of  this  bird,  which  is  nearly  al- 

stio   properties  in  common;  their  nature^  lied  to  the  herons,  in  Europe,  the  most  common 

rcver,  is  not  very  well  understood.    From  of  which,  the  English  bittern,  is  &mous  for 

e  plants  the  bitter  extractive  is  obtained  in  the  peculiar  nocturnal  booming  sound  which  it 

to  crjstalline  grains^  as  the  utraria^  frx»m  emits  in  the  deep  watery  morasses  of  which  it 

Icolacd  moss  (eetraria  ulandiea) ;  some-  is  an  inhabitant,  to  which  soimd  it  owes  several 

ys  in  rhombic  DrismSi  as  aiparagin^  from  of  its  provincial  names,  as  the  bog-bumper, 

ra^pi^    and  eatumbin^  from   the  calumba  mire^drnm,  Ac     The  noise  is  very  peculiar, 

;  and  from  numerous  other  plants  it  as*  and  can  hardly  be  mistaken  when  once  heard; 

ja  the  forma  of  white  needles,  pearly  plates,  the  pqpular  impression  is  that  the  bird,  when 

.  w  ish  white  masses,  brownish  and  yellowish  makmg  it,  thrusts  its  long  bill  into  the  mud,  and 

imttor,  onoiystallizable,  in  crystals  of  4  and  forces  its  voice  throng  that  medium  and  the 

cd  pri^msy  and,  in  the  case  of  the  lupulin^  superincumbent  water;  but,  like  most  popular 

Ct^r  TmUter  ^f  h&p$y  in  powder  of  reddish  impressions  on  natural  history,  it  is  utterly  un- 

\%'  ooii>Tm     Some  of  the  nnmerons  varieties  founded.    In  the  United  States  there  are  8 

tcr  are  soluble  in  water;  some  only  in  al-  varieties  of  the  American  bittern :  A,  miMfr; 

or  ether.    They  are  generally  neutral  in  the  green  bittern,  or  green  heron  {A.  tirei- 

proporti^a^  uniting  neither  with  acids  nor  eeni\  Y&rr  common  in  all  inland  streams  and 

Tiie  bitter  extracts  are  used  in  medicine  mill  ponds,  a  beaotiful  bird,  but  commonly 

ijcsy    aui<l    also  as  aperients;  and  in  the  known  by  a  vulgar  and  indelicate  nickname; 

acture  of  iiudt  liquors,  they  are  employed  and  the  least  bittern  (A.  exilu\  an  extremely 

r>Art    their  bitter  flavor  to  these.    Their  small  and  beautifully  marked  nttle  bird«    AU 

c0  ronders  food,  particularly  that  which  the  bitterns  are  handsome  birds,  with  long 

%    c^lutixiooa  nature,  more  digestible  and  necks,  which  they  hold  proudly  erect,  fijie  pen* 

oi^  -     And   the  action  of  the  stomach|  dnlons  bat  erectile  crests,  a  long  fringe  of  fea^ 


(litf*  in  Ifct  aaok,  tnotUod  with  t«IIi>«,  Inning 
■qrf  Ulul^  Uki  torttlM  Rboll,  Md  d  tkitr  nnwf 
pari*  Tsriof*'*^  *^  Uwk,  linimh  nMt«aIe«- 
•d,  roOo*.  BDil  wliite,  Hkn  dum  of  the  •na4> 
omIc  Their  limg  hf*  an  buv  Ut  ■)>«»  lbs 
loM,  to  v*Ua  Uiisa  la  mil«  '~'  ~  ' — 
mtor.  In  pnmrlt  of  thrir  Aab; 


iabi   diMi 


JVC*.    Thvf  ham  •  ffnc,  iduir,  pMiutnidaf  vj^ 
tlwbtiu|ilKndwir-R]liiu«UMt«r.    Ui 


»  fctriaw,  liiiiytiiK  lnok.»li)di  ^alJ  nnirgMtj    gnWirf  tan  UauHb 


eri  w  lanhao-wlnsed,  tUf  wlB  %ht  bravaljF 
With  lbalribiirt>-pnl(ilM)  bUkitrifehM  at  tha 
9p»  rftbv  nf  (MB  ttr  <him  to  Uw  Ultw  of 
whlei  thejr  ara  ioradilaUa  lataiittWi.  Tli^r 
mia>  la  a  Undi  Mo-air;  tMrfllfht  dow  Wil 
biarj,  wUli  iliclr  loag  h^  (iiiWn4dMd  baliiDd. 
Ibtdr  liablu  oro  noatanal ;  tboir  hauua,  Ihab- 
wiMr  pmlL  •U(*wBt  rivan,  and  monuMa ;  UnQ- 
balM,  Hka  Uia  l(a>M,to  owa,  nrriinartlr  ralsUiK 
(  Twosr  oon.  Tlwic  bod  li  mraU  lUlt.  lUarA^ 
l!rnKi^  anil  tng  i|>a«iv  oTwUeh  that  ant  vnra- 
daw  oWDMaa.  TlMf  wpwdaaUB^lfLSifi- 
tHiiba^  wba«  (b»  (InA  ftwM  afa  wiwwtlwc 
■od  ara  aaun  naited,  with  fuunat  j^f  aOM 
MnliBb  IA»  Ih*  hai«i  vldoh  tiMf 

Om'/Mi?    r 
naap^  - ' 

a  eiiti'  '  >>jaM>i{ieaiio.  tfot  u 

yetriti  Suvriiil^j-  iml  tioconibor  i»  tha  awTtta 
pra  r»Ural  ultMHlii  filatr  Bail  tnffln  m  ourU 
mslj  iiitnrt;iinf  lad.  BailiMaBitmlKtflrnituloo 
my^ra  it.  ha*  tDafftdSOTDl  fliaK  or  lUgtita  of 
tltfiS  on  tlia  brink  «f  tba  aacnu  rimr  whan 
Iha  prinrta  auJ  vnraUpftafa  (if  Biuiaa  |i«pfcmi 
Uwlr  nmmfUil  aUoUooa.  Oim  uI  Umb  fhata 
la  li(M  Ui  hara  luwu  bosiind  t?  Iba  |miieane 
o(  Unina  liuawir,  who  ihara  maWoad  a  lionw 
■(bar  areaUa«  lb«  aniTafiH.  A  pfo  ffswl  la  ihm 
0(  tha  Btepa  aod  Oral/ iMUavaA  u  hat«  dmpiMd 
' —  "•  fodV  allpfat  on  Ibal  oacaalan,  b  tliU 


k>  AafUCiptag  II 
irUluMl  baUig  inanldad  <  ri«4 
ft  anuu,  ili«  btto&aa  mat  ailiii 
rfaUrtHOT.,^ 


"  ttitmNUL  a  t9WB  of 
tod,BnU»«  Oai^aa, 


lodlaooimaDj 
maduptHlaai 


UMOfimrtadtA  Iha  Cwt 
)j,  to  tLeeidiHlaa  tiTtbaeUiii  «f 
aon,  njiamtoo  Punt,  wkii  wo^  h<iir- 
ftM,  pcnaUtfd  to  iMraipy  tba  town,  toil  b  hat 
k»own  a«  tha  raUh  of  iRtbuwr,  or  lir  Ma  tiUa 
■dhaKanaSaUk  It  bteiba  Aarftil  ir>i..rw< 
wUdi  CMUraa  la  thb  naB,  aa  a  Ita-t'  - 


Bwaalitahiafafhitwtty.  bJcMin<].i< 
lpMliM«fISaropaaaa,«watlrinim<:ii..< 
■lnai,whM  had  aoaind  dnwa  tke  r>>.>  .l^^^.-. 
VtunMduAad  or  FiiUati«hiir,  Av  aalJ  lu  U«it 
ban  matond  I9  Mm  ci|ip<«ll«  Muoor  ami  jial 
la  ilMtL  !■  Joty,  Hm.  Uavatnak  dravo  tbo 
Ifana  from  (lia  unra  nd  dianaiitlad  It;  )t  ir» 
•abMB(wiallf  nuwMBiiad  bp  tha  uiotfiMM.  and 
■ftd'  a  w«Il>«>uctil  DaOla  iMia  tukau  bf  itav*- 
h»clC  A^lfc  1857. 

BH'CKKtf,  a  (acrin  bbbu  ft>r  a  •tnutt  of 
■BtaWoiM  0nind  UL  iha  ovtti,  ur  unitlnj  Rum 


thaoi  with  no  nnOfaifipal 
b>  abnllitlnii.  Ttdampstfrf 
lata  llaMaaiid  tulU  n«dl*1 
rntui  artifiUaiaa  Ui*  M 

rUM  and  tar,  ud  r 

watirtha  ItUamoMiiA 
id  tba  Tail,  ftpd  rtia  al 
ipao*  w  rbaiija.    ilia  U 
fwrlboiljr  in  mUw  of  tn^wl 
aO,  Boari  oil,  and  aalfilMlad 
bAv  1r<n(  digoaifaKi  in  Ua  «^ 
llaidd  UKftm,  led  tothaadp 
a  iia|d>Uia^U>»  daU  and  atl 
Utumana  tlamroMaa  altrili  ai 
tlwtjr  nnnliiBa  wtlti  (alphorfCV 
■flMM  b^  it    URippM  flFiafl 
pwautw4«'  P..  IW  Ultor 
(Iva  uir<«i|itnaafliiiiae;  *■ 
of  ihwi- n>lni4  ,.(.i;Fr<"nr 
danwbjrhr    ' 
BoVni),  it 
trtok,fcj  !■ 
pruiiart.T,  1,  . 
imdaot  wv; 
that  tba  daiJ 
lno(>tf«>Ddadnici 
the  kuar  b;  Ur 
aDlal^  Iinnixin  I' 

Onulj  <lr-    ' 

Mte  lu  .' 
pitch;  t'l' 
PMhumt . 
•Utari'n  "' 
ndladmM 
ruli'ilnc  I 


aif>baltarn  boa  alniaJr  ** 
be^ven  r 


;U'*M'l.i. 
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BqM  yvMf  of  wkisih  ti  oAm  nan  tmt  kr  ffpnmu  Tbese  fnmtaiiis  are  Mlebmted  » 
it  ooaog  throng  the  fianres  of  the  lime-  hevuig  attieotod  tiio  Attention  of  Alexander  the 
gtooe  rodka.  The  aolid  produot  fe  of  jet  Uebk  Gfeat^  Tr^an^  and  Julian.  The  bitmninona 
color,  and  gi?ea  a  brown  powder,  and  a  atrong  prodoeta  of  the  Dead  aea  in  Jadea  hare  been 
bat  Dot  nn^eaaant  odor.  Itaapeeifiegrafil^ia  xeiKied  to  in  the  artide  Asfhaltum.  They 
given  by  Dr.  Hajea  at  firom  1.160  to  1.17<K  It  are  oolleoted  on  the  eaat  and  weat  sidea  of  the 
xneltsiii  boiliogwater  intoatfaiok  Uqnorftod  lakeland  are  tnppoaed  to  be  deriyed  from  a  bed 
fcnnsaMBmnpontheaorfMe.  Akm^itmelta  of  bttmnen  at  the  bottom.  Hie  pieoeareaemUe 
at  iW  F.  into  a  nnifoim  flnid,  whidh  jdmj  be  pitoh,  and  thoogb  one-eerenthbeaTier  th«i  pnie 
poored from  one  veaael  to  another;  ealoinedin  water,  float  npon  tiie  aaline  water  of  the  ]&ead 
olose  Tessela,  it  awdla  and  laavea  a  Teiy  lichl  tea.  the  apeoino  granfy  of  which  la  1.28.  Ther 
)oke;  diaaolTed  in  apirita  of  turpentine^  it  maiea  melt  in  boiUngwater,  and  when  distilled  yieia 
^coarse Tami^  crown  coloiedandTiaeid  oils  a  volatiie  oil,  aome  water,  and  traeea  of  ammo* 
reextraotedfkomit,  Petroleom  and  naphtha  nia.  The  readoe  oonaiata  of  oharooal,  amonnt- 
ro  fiaid  aabatanoe^  ealled  also  roek  oiL  whieli  inc  to  i  of  the  wei^t  of  the  aaphaltinn,^ta 
ownp  through  fiaaoraa  in  the  rook%  ana  odQeot  araeaoompoaed  of  ai&a,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
1  low  plaoea,  and  are  ftnuid  floating  npon  the  and  traoea  of  lime  and  manganeae.  Itiaflrom 
irfaoe  of  the  waleraof  lakea.  When  indnrated  thia  locality  the  name  Jewa*  pitch  has  been 
od  oxidised  by  expoanre^  they  are  aaphaltom.  i^ren  to  aaphaham.— In  tiie  ialand  of  Trinidad, 
he  purer  fbnn,  oauednaphtha^iaTery  common  in  the  Weat  Indiea,  there  la  n  ftmoua  lake  of 
i  many  parte  of  the  world,  and  in  numerous  aaphaltum  and  petrolenm  called  Tar  lake,  or  by 
laoea  la  toned  to  good  account  as  a  fiiel,  and  the  IVencli  La  Braiy  from  ita  material  anawer- 
BO  for  illnmination.  On  Oil  creek,  Venango  ing  the  purnoaea  of  jitxh^  and  poeaeaaing  this 
»nnty,  PeonaylTaaia,  it  was  Ibrmerly  collected  addilioBal  aarantage,  that  it  keeps  off  the  tere- 
f  the  Seneca  Indiana^  and  add  by  the  name  of  do  or  borer,  which  in  warm  dimatea  is  ao  de« 
ineoa  or  Geneaoe  oiL  Similar  aprings  are  atroctiTe  to  the  timber  of  ahipa.  Thia  is  de- 
all  known  in  Ghantanqne^  £rie^  Oattarangua^  scribed  by  Maaroaai  an  American  who  visited 
d  Seneca  countiea  of  New  York.    Carburet-  it,  as  being  about  f  of  a  mile  back  from  the 

I  hydrogen  gas  issues  with  tiie  oil,  and  sea,  aeparaiad  from  it  by  an  devatod  tract  of 
a  is  so  aU>undant  that  the  town  of  Fr»*  land,  the  surftoe  of  which  is  ooyered  with 
iia,  in  the  first-named  county,  is  li^^ted  hsrdenedpitdi,iq[>on  which  trees  grow.  About 
b  it,  an^  it  affords  the  iUnminatiag  gaa  Point  Le  Iwai  the  maaaea  of  pitch  appear  like 

the  ligfckt-hooae  of  Portland  harbor  on  black  rocks  among  tlie  foliage.    TheJakeaeema 

e£ria    Jkt  Bangoon,  in  Bnrmah,  there  are  tobeaboutamileandahiiJiin  drcumference. 

ard  of    SOO  naphtha  wdla,  from  whidi  It  is  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  coaL     Near  the 

000  bogslieads  oi  oil  are  snnuallY  obtained,  ahorea  the  bitumen  is  solid  and  cold,  appearing 

;  interaating  form  of  bitumen  will  be  more  as  if  it  had  coded  from  the  liquid  wnen  boiling 

icolarly  described,  and  more  locditias  dted,  np  in  Isrge  bubbles*    Toward  the  middle  of  the 

»r  the  artide  NAmxKA.     Theae  different  lake  the  temperature  increases,  the  bitumen 

dtiea  of  iHtumen  are  fonnd  only  in  the  see-  becomes  softer,  and  in  the  centre  is  boiling, 

iry  and  tertiary  fmnatioDa.    If  they  occur  The  Eng^  authorities  deacribe  the  lake  aa  of 

II  in  the  pvimaiy  rocka^  it  ia  merdy  in  veana  drodar  Ibrm,  and  8  milea  in  circumference ; 
fissarea»  which  probably  have  been  filled  they  sajr  nothing  of  the  ecd-bed  nor  of  the 
after  their  formatkm.    Th^areTerygen-  lake  boUing  in  the  ceotre.    It  appears  at  a  die- 

^  met  with  in  connection  with  sdt  spriogi^  tsnce  fike  water,  but  nesr  by  Juds  a  lake  of 

lines  of  rookHMltb    Kear  Toloanoe%  petio-  ^aaa    In  approaching^  a  atrong  aulphurous 

L  is  often  seen  iaadng  with  the  watera  of  amdl  is  perodyed  at  the  distsnoe  of  8  or  10 

g^  or  iSoatiDg  upon  the  sea,  ftimished  from  miks.    When  the  weather  is  hot  snd  dry,  the 

^  at  ita  bottom,    Theandent  Babyloniaas  smfrioe  of  the  lake  is  so  soft  and  atid^  one 

ued  tho  imperiahahle  cement  for  thdr  cannot  walk  upon  it.    A  foot  bdow  the  surfiwe 

mres  fboia  the  ibnntains  of  la^  which  ia  ^  beoomes  softer,  and  contains  an  oOy  sub* 

aodem  Hit,  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Su-  stance  in  little  cells.    Spedmens  of  this  bito* 

esL     Tbese  still  eontinne  to  pour  out  Inez*  men,  which  were  regsrded  ss  pure,  and  talto 

ble    flOMliea,  mingled  with  the  stroni^T  to  Eim^>e,  were  «^>t«8iu>ii  |^  ifr.  Hstehetl, 

and  wlphuroos  watera    Common  salt  w  who  found  them  to  oondst  of  a  porous  snd  »• 

repmred  here  from  the  brine  apringa.  The  giDaceooa  stone  thoroughly  impraanated  with 

of  thespringshaaatemperatareofaboot  utumeo.    It  doea  not  bum  raadUr,  oat  becomes 

JkB  itflowaaiowlyak>ngaoondnit»the  plaatio  by  a  di|^  increaae  of  temperatare* 

itiunen    ffK^lfJBts  on  the  aur&ce,  and  ia  btomen  is  slso  lonnd  dJaasmlnstitd  threegli 

^<1  off  auaa  laid  in  |rits  exposed  to  the  air,  ealoareooa  and  sandstone  rodcs,  and  sataratiM| 

-ii  it  speedily  hardens  into  flakea  of  about  dates  and  duOaa.    Veariy  all  the  rarietiae  <^  H 

tliidc,  whicharesoldatHitlbrabootS  are  Bahle  to  hare  many  inqwrMaa  adsed  wHIb 

Iio  ow^    It  is  much  ussd  tor  ooreriog  tfaeni.  and  all  eontaia  rolaifle  oik  sa4  weur. 

^«a0A<id  boato  of  the  ra^on.    The  rock  The  bitumens  are  purified  by  ini  U/w^i^  tiNWM 

>n.    iiB    aaa  aigUlaoeous  limestone,  orer  with  water.    Tbeaaad  aodotWiato^r*!  e^>^ 

»  iouAd  iasomeplaoeaaooaisdygnHni*  staooaa  ftB  to  the  bottoaay  esd  IW  immmmm 
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floating  or  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  boiler  is  being  recommended  in  the  highest  temi'  l- 

skimmed  off  and  pat  into  another  boiler,  by  and  other  aathorities,  as  preferable  t  • ' 

which  more  water  is  separated.     It  is  then  coal-tar,  which  in  this  oountry  has  il-  : 

boiled  bj  itself  for  some  time,  and  is  entirely  perseded  the  employment  of  the  nnturr.:  • 

freed  from  water  and  oils  and  the  solid  impnri-  tnm,  it  is  well  to  give  more  con^ii:; 

ties,  which  subside  to  the  bottom.    It  is  thos  this  subject,  than  it  would  seem  others 

obtained  in  the  form  of   a  thick  fatty  pitch-  quire,  particularly  as  in  Cuba andTrinh 

ready  to  be  barrelled  for  the  market  or  applied  are  such  large  repositories  of  it,  convv?i 

to  its  uses. — The  results  of  the  ultimate  analy-  natedforits  importation.  Itapp^arn! 

sis  of  the  pure  natural  bitumens,  whether  liquid  land  several  attempts  have  been  maGv  t  • 

or  solid,  vary  but  little  from  88  per  cent,  of  carriage-ways  of  asphaltum  and  griiv-i,  ; 

carbon  and  12  of  hydrogen.    A  solid  bitumen  of  failure  of  these  attempts  has  throTvn 

Coxitambo,  near  Cuonca  in  Equador,  gave  88.7  upon  all  uses  of  the  kind  for  tbi>  r. 

per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  9.7  of  hydrogen,  with  Now,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  vrill  jr  - 

1.6  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.    Nitrogen  is  usually  able  material  for  the  pavement  of  cdt 

present  to  the  extent  of  a  trace,  and  in  the  solid  oughfares;  and,  moreover,  for  wlrJ'. 

asphaltum  it  has  been  found  to  the  extent  of  12  pose  it  is  used,  it  should  be  laid  in  dr^ 

per  cent,  and  oxygen  also  in  the  same  variety  and  bepreviously  thoroughly  prepare] 

about  8  per  cent     By  treating  asphaltum  with  it  for  some  time  to  expel  all  the  wa'-* 

different  solvents,  three  distinct  bodies  may  be  tile  oils,  both  of  which  impair  itsn*.* 

separated.     Water  dissolves  nothing.    Anhy-  ties,  by  causing  it  to  cradt.    Ne.tl  ir 

drous  alcohol  dissolves  a  yellow  resin  equal  to  requisites  ap^>ear8  to  have  been  re:.: 

jV  of  the  weight  of  the  asphaltum;  this  is  so-  London  attempts.    The  material  in -^ 

fuble  also  in  ether.     The  residue  insoluble  in  fully  employed  in  France  for  prcnlr. 

alcohol,   treated    with    ether,   yields    a   dark  tuminous  mastic,  is  liquid  bitumer.  :. 

brown  resin,   which    is    separated    by  evap-  a  bituminous   limestone,  which  i>  r 

orating  the    etlicr.      It  amounts    to  j\  the  powder,  siiled  and  stirred  into  th^ 

weight  of  the  asphaltum.    It  dissolves  easily  phaltura,  four  parts  of  the  stone  t«' 

in  volatile  oils,  and  in  oil  of  petroleum.     The  bitumen.     Dry,  common  limestone 

latter  also,  as  well  as  turpentine  oil,  takes  up  bricks,  will  answer  as  well  The  ur 

the  residue  which  the  ether  leaves.— The  fol-  of  homogeneous  consistency,  is  po:.- 

lowing  formula),  exhibiting  the  composition  of  a  table  covered  with  sheets  of  pai 

petroleum  and  asphalt,  are  given  by  Dr.  Mas-  which  a  square  frame  is  placed  fur : 

pratt,  as  setting  forth  in  a  striking  manner  the  sheets  of  mastic.    It  is  spread  sii: 

derivation  of   the  latter  by  oxidation  of   the  heated  iron  roller,  sprinkled  with  s 

former :  to  cooL     When  laid,  they  are  uuitv. 

Naphtha,  or  Prtroienm €„  H,,,  or  c.q  h,^  ing  with  a  hot  iron.    Ooal-tar  is '  '' 

Asphalt,  or  Bitumen c*©  11,8  <^*.  tuted  for  the  natural  bitumen,  W  ■' 

Great  exi)ectations  have  been  entertained  of  the  ered  far  inferior  to  it  in  dnraV>iIity  v 

important  uses  to  which  the  natural  bitumens  Dr.  Ure  says  of  them :  "  Factitious  t;i 

might  be  applied ;  and  in  France,  particularly,  being  generated  by  the  force  of  t  r 

where  several  qualities  of  asphaltum  are  found,  have  a  propensity  to  decompose'  1; 

there  api)ears  to  have  prevailed  quite  a  specu-  agency  of  water  and  air,  wherea-^  h\. 

lative  fever  in  introducing  those  substances  to  has  been  known  to  remun  for  .^^  * 

a  great  variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts  and  man-  teration."    The  bituminous  lime,--:  \ 

ufactures,  so  tliat  her  large  cities  and  capital  at  Val  de  Traversi,  in  the  canton  of  N 

have  been  spoken  of  as  museums  of  asphaltic  in  the  Jura  limestone  formation,  c>'-' 

appliances.     Though  this  excitement  soon  sub-  to  the  English  oolite.    It  consist*  ot  "^ 

sided,  and  the  use  of  asphaltum  was  abandoned  carbonate  of  lime,  and  20  per  cent,  o: 

for  many  of  the  purposes  proposed,  it  was  proved  It  is  tough,  difficult  to  break  with  ' 

to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  construction  of  and  is  excavated  by  blasting.    J?l -" 

walks,  terraces,  roofs,  and  every  kind  of  hy-  it  exhales  a  fragrant  odor,  qnit«  (j* 

dr^ulio  work.     The  great  Place  de  la  Concorde  that  of  the  factitious  compounds,   i  - 

is  covered  with  a  beautiful  mosaic  asphaltum  of  lime  is  so  protected  by  the  bit- 

pavement,   and  many  of  the   promenades  on  does  not  effervesce  with   mnriui* 

the  Boulevards  with  a  clean  thin  bed  of  bitu-  any  artificial  mixture  it  would  I  •' 

minous  ma^^tic;  beside  these,  a  great   number  to  produce  so  intimate  a  coinbini- 

of  other  public  places  have  been  similarly  cov-  substances,  as  is  found  in  this  ri: 

ered.    As    is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Ure,  in  rock.    Silicious  matters,  as  san«i  :: 

treating  of  this  subject:  "It  is  a  singular  fact  pebbles,  are  not  so  well  adapted  f  r 

in  the  history  of*  the  useful  arts,  that  asphalt,  ration  of  durable  mastic  as  calcare<H'=- 

which  was  so  generally  employed  as  a  solid  and  as  they  have  little  attraction  for  tlk  1 ' 

durable  cement,  in  the  earliest  constructions  upon  the  mixture  is  liable  to  crack  and  <-  • 

record,  as  in  the  walls  of  Babylon,  should  for  nmen  is  also  applied   in  the  f:»ri:: 

po  many  thouAind  years  have  fallen  well-nigh  ternal  coating  of  mastic  to  givo  ^" 

into  disuse  among  civilized  nations,^'    Its  use  protection  to  thin  sheet-iron  pip'-' 
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tabes  used  for  oonyeyiiig  water.    To  aonie  ez-  it  being  composed,  like  bonee,  of  an  earthy  and 

tont  asphaltam  may  be  naed  as  a  Aiel,  espeoialljr  an  organic  constituent,  and  yielding  a  similar 

for  beating  meters  in  gasworks.    It^>pears  charcoal. 

to  have  been  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  de-  BITZIUS,  Aibkbt,  a  popular  Swiss  author, 

BtractlTe  Greek  fire.  (See  FtsB,  Gbxxk.)  Bricks  better  known  under  the  pseudonyme  of  ^*  Jere- 

of  poor  qaality  saturated  with  it  are  rendered  mias  Gotthelf,'*  bom  Oct  4, 1797,  at  Morat,  in 

strong  and  impervious  to  water.    It  answers  the  canton  of  Freyburg,  died  Oct.  22, 1854,  at 

most  of  tbe  purposes  for  which  coal-tar  is  used,  LUtzelfifth,  in  the  Emmen  yalley  of  the  canton 

It  makes  the  strongest  cement  for  laying  brick  of  Bern.    In  early  life  he  officiated  as  pastor 

and  stooo  work.    The  ancient  Egyptians  used  in  Bern,  and  for  some  time  took  part  in  politics, 

some  form  of  it  for  embalming  bodies.    The  but  from  1687  till  his  death  he  devoted  himself 

hardness  of  the  mummies  is  probably  owing  to  exclusively  to  literature.    His  writings  consist 

tlie  combination  of  bitumen  witi^  the  animal  chiefly  of  tales  descriptive  of  the  home  life  of 

substances.    It  is  useful  for  lubricating  ma-  Switzerland.    A  complete  edition  of  his  worka 

chiDery  and  carriago-axles.    Petroleum  SSbrds  in  12  vols,  is  in  course  of  preparation  at  Berlin. 

an  oil  and  paraffine.  and  an  Englidi  patent  has  Some  of  his  tales  are  especially  intended  to  illus- 

lately  been  granted  for  a  method  of  extracting  trate  the  horrors  of  drunkenness,  while  others 

thern.    In  Irance  a  process  has  be^i  patented  describe  the  results  consequent  upon  a  defective 

for  spreading  fluid  bitumen  upon  canvas  sheets  education.    He  was  also  the  auUior  of  several 

yr  netting,  and  passing  it  between  metidlic  rolls,  popular  almanaca. 

iius  coating  the  doth  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  BIYALYE  rLat.  Ins,  twiceL  and  vaha,  fl^pX 

U>  any  desired  thickness.    The  use  of  the  ma-  a  term  in  concmology,  applied  to  shells  which 

;6rial  13  fur  lining  buIldingB.    In  medicine,  pe-  are  composed  of  2  valves,  as  the  oyster,  dam, 

xolcam  is  employed  as  a  sudorific  and  antispos-  dra.    In  botany  it  is  applied  to  the  seed-vessel, 

uodic,  and  mixed  with  asafcstidait  is  a  remedy  when  this  opens  into  2  parts. 

or  tho  tape-worm.    It  is  ^plied  externally  for  BIYERI,  Bivudcb,  or  Lkntini,  a  lake  of  Si- 

hilblains,  cutaneous  affections,  chronic  rhen-  cily,  17  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Agosta.    It  is  19 

latism,  and  affections  of  the  joints.    It  is  an  miles  in  circumference,  but  during  the  heat  of 

igrcdicDt  in  British  oiL    The  Seneca  oil  was  summer  the  greater  part  of  it  b^mes  a  mere 

inch  used  for  an  external  application.    Com«  awamp.    Its  waters  abound  witJi  eds,  mullets, 

ncd  with  soap,  it  gives  to  it  an  emollient  prop-  and  other  fish,  in  taking  which  60  or  60  boats 

ty,  which  is  very  agreeable  in  hot  clixnat^  are  constanUy  employed. 

(J,  indeed,  acts  beneficially  upon  the  skin  in  BIYOUAO  (Fr.,  probably  from  6er.  hei  and 

dimntcj*.     la  the  mechanical  and  chenucal  wache},  an  encampment  of  troops  by  night 

.'3    of   the   bitumens,  it  is  likdy  we  have  in  the  open  air,  without  tents,  each  sol£er 

t    much    to    learn ;    and    it    is    probable  sleeping  in  his  dothes,  with  his  arms  by  hia 

it    this   substance  will   hereafter  be  much  aide.     In  the  warfare   of  the  andents,  the 

TO     advantageously    employed    for    many  troops  were  protected  by  tents,  as  by  movable 

7»o:»o3  tlian  we  now  have  any  idea  of — ^The  dtiea.    In  medissval  times,  catttles  and  abbeys 

^iu  of  the  bitumens  has  been  regarded  as  were  opened  to  feudal  and  princdy  armies  aa 

•y  doubtfuL     Their  composition  would  seem  they  marched  by.    The  popular  masses  whcL 

refer  tbem  to  vegetable  matters,  though  tiiey  impelled  by  religions  enUiusiasm,  predpitated 

;>e>s  very  niarked  differences  from  the  coals,  themsdves  in  tiie  crondea  into  Asia,  formed 


_  _,  .  upon  the  ground, 

,tcd   waters  long  acting  upon  them  under  the  wild  nomadic  tribes  who  roam  the  plains 

at    pressure,   and  combined  with  various  of  Asa.    TVith  the  return  of  regular  warfare 

no  bodies.    They  are  often  found  in  regions  tilted  camps  again  reappeared,  and  were  codh 

jeot  to  earthquakes  and  volcanic  action,  and  mon  in  Europe  during  the  last  2  centuries. 

ciiii.->es  tliiit  produce  these  must  have  un-  But  in  the  gigantic  Napoleonic  wars  it  was 

wn  ctfects  in  modifying  the  bodies  of  min-  found  that  n^>id  movements  were  of  more  im- 

cazil  or  vegetable  collections  they  may  come  portance  than  the  health  of  soldiers,  and  the 

!»ntact  with.  luxury  of  tents  disappeared  from  the  fields  of 

IT  LUMINOUS  SHALE,  a  soft  variety  of  Europe,  excepting  sometimes  in  tlie  case  of 

L'K/eous  alAte,  found  usually  associated  with  the  English  armies.    Entire  armies  bivouacked 

It  contains  a  variable  proportion  of  bitu-  around  fires,  or,  if  the  neighborhorid  (4  the 

«,(>rne times  so  much  of  it,  that  it  will  bum.  enemy  rendered  it  necessary,  without  Href, 

faiisfcU,  Germany,  tbe  bituminous  schist  sleeping  upon  straw,  or  perhaps  upon  the  naked 

1  iui mediately  over  the  new  red  sandstone  ground,  a  part  of  the  soldiers  keeping  guard* 

liiis  also  SL  small  quantity  of  copper  pyrites,  Among  historical  bivouacs  none  has  hetu  Ui/jr0 

1j.  iTitrh  it  yields  only  1|  per  cent  of  metal,  cdebrated  bv  poetry  and  painting  thao  tliat  of 

luado   to  PAJ  A  prmi  by  the  ore  furnish-  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitx, 

9  o  uu  fa^'   ^^'  reduction.    It  is  proposed  BDQO,  Jacqcbi  AtsxAyuioL  a  French  poU 

i^^titute   it  for  animal  black,  in  removing  itician,  bom  hi  1808  at  Chiavar^  in  ttje  iUs\MkrU 

b?cflching  propertiea  the  colors  of  aimp^  ment  of  the  Ap^^wtftfj^    H^  studied  w^kUmi 
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MtftMifihiM Wff  nr^tfttVm  M  ft  j"*^ ^»^^ *^^  inlTSi.    Ik  bad  ftnnolr  been  supposed  that 
court  and  tLe  ber.  qiriokliiiie  beld  in  absorptioa  some  igneons  par- 
BLACK,  Jomr,  a  Londoii  jouraelisty  bom  at  tides  or  something  of  an  igneous  character,  but 
Doom,  in  the  oonnty  of  Berwick,  in  1788,  &d  the  inTesHgations  of  BladL  kd  him  to  the  dis- 
Jane,  165S.  He  receiyed  the  ordinaxy  Scottish  coTciy  thU  the  canstkitj  of  the  calcareoas 
pflrt)cbiil  edneation,  and  eommeoced  active  life  earths  vaa  not  deriyed  from  anj  combination, 
at  tlie  age  of  14  in  his  natiye  place,  as  errand  bat  was  their  pecoliar  propertj,  and  that  they 
boy.  In  his  18th  year,  he  remoyed  to  Edin-  lost  this  property  when  they  combine  with  a 
boryh,  where  he  stmaded  for  several  yeai%  certain  portum  of  air,  to  which  he  gare  the 
ohieflj  S8  writing  dene  in  a  lawyer^a  office,  name  of  fixed  air,  but  whidi  is  now  J^own  as 
He  ttn^t  himself  Latin,  Oreek.  and  Frendi,  carbonic  add  gas.  This  discorefy,  which  fofrms 
and  also  acquired  German  and  Italian.  In  1810,  an  era  in  the  history  of  diemistxy,  aod  opened 
at  the  age  of  87,  he  arrived  in  London,  with  8  the  way  for  the  ezpoiments  of  FHekley,  Cavat- 
half-MDoe  in  hia  pocket,  having  walked  the  dish,  and  lAvotaer,  was  stated  and  eip^afned 
whole  way  ftom  Eoinbni^    He  had  a  letter  by  Black  in  his  dissertation  when  he  received 
to  Iff.  Feny,  of  the  ^Morning  Chronide,*' who  hk  medical  degrecL    Dr.  Black  was  invited  m 
engaged  him  first  as  a  parliamentanr  reporter,  1756  to  sooceed  Dr.  Cnllen  at  GIi>^w«  the 
ana,  soon  after,  as  translator  of  the  foreign  latter  having  removed  to  Edinborgb,  and  in 
jouraalsL    In  1819,  fi  years  befSore  Mr.  Perry's  this  position  he  made  his  second  asA  zaost  hn- 
deatb,  ICr.  Black  rose  to  the  position  of  princi-  portent  discovery.  Ice,  he  observed,  being  coo- 
pal  editor  of  that  journal,  in  which  his  fearless-  verted  into  water,  ahsorfas  a  large  aoodiit  of 
ness,  tact,  proUty,  and  general  knowledge  were  heati  the  eiistence  of  wludi  is  no  L>f:r<cr  imS- 
large]j  avaflable.    When  the  *^  Morning  Chroa-  cated  by  the  thermometer.    Water  beir^  con- 
ido  **  was  sold  (m  1828  to  Mr.  OlementSi  and  verted  into  vapor  absorbs  another  iar^  amocnt 
to  Sir  John  Easthope  in  188iX  Mr.  Black  was  of  heat,  whidk  is  in  like  manner  lost  t^  the 
continaed  as  editor,  and  retired  in  1844.    He  aeoses  or  the  thermometer.    To  chazire  a  so5d 
was  then  in  sudi  distressed  drcnmstancea^  that  into  a  finid,  or  a  flidd  into  a  gas,  a  <^z^mitj  of 
he  was  oompdled  to  sell  his  large  and  valuable  heat  haa  to  loss  its  rri^ftioft,  as  it  were,  in  the 
libraiy,  the  collectio&  of  over  80  years.    The  newly  created  state  of  the  body.    On  the  other 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party,  whose  opinions  be  hand,  heat  is  given  oat  when  a  gu  is  Hjze^ed, 
!iad  devoted  his  li&  to  advocating,  subscribed  or  a  Uqmd  solidffifd ;  that  is.  the  heat  wLidh 
mongh  to  purchase  him  an  annoi^,  on  whidi  was  apparently  lost  when  the  sowid  was  made  a 
le  lived  in  eai^  dronmstanoesi  untu  his  death,  hqaad^  beconies  sexi5ille  s^ain  when  the  L*^^ 
[r.  Black,  whom  Cobbett  adighted  to  call  is  made  a  solid;  and  the  same  is  trae,  iko,  of 
the  Scotdi  fedowypher,"  was  a  heavy  political  the  change  from  a  gas  to  a  fioid.  Thus  a  freeing 
Titer,  fond  of  fiilUng  hia  artides  with  long  ez-  process  is  always  a  warxong  process  to  the 
acts   from  old  booka,  and  fully  permaded  things  which  are  nearest  iL  beeaose  the  beat 
lat  bis  dnty  as  a  journalist  was  to  write  all  which  was  lost  in  the  ficid  is  let  loose  when 
le  *' leaders**  himsdL    I^tteriy  he  had  the  the  solid  is  formed.    On  the  other  hsLd,  a 


aistanceof  many  able  writers.   Indeed,  while  meking  process  is  always  a  otx^iz^  process  to 

le  **  Chronide^  was  in  Mr.  Perry's  hands,  al-  the  things  in  the  neighborhood,  beamse  to  zselt 

ostevery  "old  whu^  of  note  occasionally  con-  a  sobstanoe  a  lasge  amount  of  beat  haa  to  be 

ibated  to  it*  Mr.  fflack  never  wrote  an  ori^  sacrificed,  and  tlus  heat  is  abstracted  from  the 


Lrtaand  beatisconstantlytakenootof  the  airtochanj^ 

teratareu**  the  now  into  water,  and  becomes  iu^euflble 

BLACK,  Josefs,  a  Scotdi  choni^  botn  of  in  the  latter.    Dr.  Black,  obscrvir.g  tbe-e  phe- 

otch  parentage  at  Bordeanz,  in  France^  in  nomeoa,  aaid  that  the  heat  is  conoealed  (M^ 

2d,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Kov.  26,  1799.    He  in  the  water  and  vspor,  and  introdDced  the 

3  sent  in  bis  12th  year  to  prosecute  his  name  and  the  theory  of  latent  heat.    This  djs- 

dios  at  Belfitft,  and  6  years  later  to  the  uni-  eovery  sngmted  to  Wstt,  who  was  a  pupil  of 

sity  of  Glasgow,  where  he  di^kyed  a  fond-  Black,  hismiprovements  in  the  steam  engine. 

s  for  pbyaod  science,  selected  the  proiesnon  In  1766,  Dr.  Black  was  sgain  made  the  sneces- 

medlcinei,  and  became  the  ikvorite  pupil  of  aorof  Dr.  CoDen,  being  appointed  to  the  chend- 

CuUen,  under  whom  he  made  great  progress  cal  chair  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.    Ln- 

•hcmical  otudies.    Physiciana  and  chemical  pressed  with  his  reyonsibility  as  a  lecturer 

'essars  ^were  at  that  time  discnswing  the  cause  before  the  large  concourse  of  stodcnts  who  fre- 

lie  caosticitv  of  lime  and  the  mode  of  ita  Rented  that  tmiversity,  he  made  no  farther 

>n    as    A  lithontriptio  medicine,  and  Mr.  mvestigationsi  devoting  himself  exdiuireiy  to 

k,    as   tlie  assistant  af  Dr.  CoIIen  in  his  the  preparation  of  his  lectures,  and  so  great 

ileal    operations,  began  to  make  experi-  was  bis  success  that  be  made  chemi«try  a 

s    upon  this  subiect,  which  he  continued  fashionable  study  at  Edlnburch,  and  a  branch 

ardor  sifter  his  departure  to  the  university  of  a  polite  educstion.    His  k^nres  were  re- 

linbui^b,  where  he  took  his  medlcd  degree  sortea  to  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  a^ital  and 
T^OJU  IZL — ^20 
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the  Eandel,  are  between  4,000  and  6,000  feet  the  abode  oC  Hebel,  tbe  German  aooy  writer. 
oboTe  the  level  of  tbe  aea.  Tbe  desoeat  of  tbe  Tbeee  traditioiialattraodoiiB,  jcwied  to  its  bean- 
Black  Foreat  toward  the  Bhine  la  very  abmpt,  tiM  aoeoeiy  and  ita  miiieral  waterai  iiiake"tba 
oauAiDg  tbe  rivers  which  take  their  rise  on  thia  Black  Foreat,  despite  ita  mqnopitioiia  name,  a 
side,  the  Morg^  Kinsig,  and  Kits,  to  awell  gnd-  most  intereatiag  locality.  The  peculiar  in- 
naUy  dving  tbe  raina,  and  to  meriti  nntil  dostry  and  aun^ci^  of  the  inbabitantB,  acme 
their  imioa  with  the  Bhine,  tbe  name  of  en-  of  them  oonstracting  children's  {^ythinm  in 
prieiom  torrents.    Tbe  eaatem  slope  is  very  cottagea,  aome  giuding  rafts  of  timber  down 

gmtlBf  and  givea  rise  to  the  Keckar  ud  tbe  tbe  moontain  torrents^  give  an  additional  in- 

anobe^  the  former  aoon  Ahaaging  its  direction  terest    Agreeable  sketches  of  hoDi»4i&  in  tbe 

to  the  north  and  west,  and  jmning  the  Bhine,  Black  Foreat  may  be  Ibond  in  the  talea  of  Ber- 

the  latter  receinng  numerona  tribntariea  horn  thold  Aaerbach. 

Uie  Alpine  aystema  aa  it  continnea  its  oonrse  to  BLACK  GUM,  the  arbitrary  name  of  a  tree 

tbe  east   The  Black  Forest  is  composed  mainly  withoot  gmn,  a  qieciea  of  nfwaor  ImmIs  of  Ad- 

of  granite,  though  the  sniface  is  in  some  placea  anson,  which  ia  the  only  genua  of  Endlicher'a 

covered  with  aandstone,  and  gneisa  appears  suborder  nifmaeem  of  bis  order   mafafafag. 

around  ita  baae.    On  aome  of  tl^  beighta  por-  Linneua  bad  it  in  potf^amia  dUtam;  Elliott 

pbyry  is  found^  and  there  are  many  minea  of  placed  it  in  dUBoim  peniandria^  and  Dariington 

silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  cobalt.    Ita  min-  inpeniandriA  m4mogifwiA    The  black  gum  la 

eral  watera  too,  especially  thoae  of  Baden  and  tbe   Ni  muliiJhrOf  and   la  known  in  Kew 

Wildbad,  have  a  European  celebrity.   Tbe  sum-  England  aa  anag-tree  and  bompqie;  in  Kew 

mils  of  tbe  Black  Forest  are  during  8  montba  York  aa  pepperidge,  and  aa  the  gum-tree  in 

o(  th»  year  covered  with  snow;  they  are  gen-  the  middk  statea.     It  thrivea  in  low,  clayey 

erally  destitute  of  treea,  and  except  during  tbe  eoil,  and  in  denae  foresta  growa  to  40  feet  high. 

greatest  beats  of  aummer  di^day  no  vw^ure.  Ita  external  faabita  are  varioua,  and  it  ia  o&n 

Descending  from  the  ton,  tbe  first  trees  that  confimnded  with  other  treea.  It  baa  very  many 

appear  are  tbe  pine^  the  beach,  and  the  maple,  branchea,  which  are  often  crooked;  a  dense 

which  are  succeeded  by  tbe  denae  foresta  of  fir  pyramidal  head;  leaves  1  to  6  inches  kmg,  and  of 

with  which  all  tbe  middle  and  lower  parta  of  alnstrouagreen,intuftsof  4ormoreat  tbeenda 

the  monntaina  are  covered.   These  fin  make  the  of  the  branches;  greenish  flowers  In  clusters, 

amber  of  ahipa  for  navigating  tbe  Bhine,  and  ripening  to  blue-bUck;  mooae-colored  bark  in 

Jso  fumiah  thoae  foreata  of  meats  which  fill  all  kngitadinal  lurrowa;  wood  doae  and  toug^ 

he  great  porta  of  Europei    Here,  near  tbe  foot  resists  splitting,  tfaou^  it  decaya  aooner  in  the 

fthe  monntaina,  are  many  {ncturesone  vidleya,  weather  than  that  of  tbe  dm.    The  wood  ia 

f  which  that  of  the  Mnrg,  aituated  near  ue  need  for  water-pipea  in  the  aalt  wo^  at  8yra- 

lermal  watera  of  Baden,  is  partioulariy  die-  case;  it  ia  also  good  for  hatters'  blocks^  wheel 

nguibhed  for  ita  natural  beanly.    Yillagea  and  navea,  and  oog-wbeela.    Tbe  tree  ia  very  vigor- 

uuleU  ace  intermrsed,  and  the  inhabitants  oua;  it  was  introduced  into  Eorope  aa  an  oma- 

•e  jnainlj  engaged  in  rearing  live  ato^  trad-  mental  tree  in  1789;  it  thrivea  in  the  aonth  of 

ig  in  timber,  and  in  the  manu£MStuxe  of  no-  England,  and  even  in  Hanover. 

•vrous  toya,  which  are  spread  over  the  worid  BLACK  HAWK,  a  K.  E.  centrsl  county  of 

r  the  amusement  of  the  youthful  generation.  Iowa,  with  an  area  of  676  sq.  miles,  divided  by 

lio  most  £amoua  of  theae  is  the  wooden  dock,  Cedar  river  into  nearly  equal  parta.    The  aur- 

wliich  it  ia  estimated  that  the  number  of  iSue  is  occupied  mainly  by  prairies^  though  por- 

iO^OOO  are  annually  diatribnted  throogb  En-  tiona  of  it  are  well  wooded.    The  productions 

pa   and  America.     Agriculture  is  there  of  of  the  coun^  in  1856  amounted  to  217,168 

tie  inaportance,  the  soil  bemg  unfrnitAil  and  buahela  of  Indisn  com,  26,821  o(  wheat,  2,865 

e  dixnate  aevere,  yet  the  valleys  produce  ex-  tons  of  hay,  86,567  lbs.  of  butter,  and  5,904  Ibe. 

Uent  iriuta. — ^The  middle  and  more  recent  ofcheeae.    Pop.  5,538. 

as  have  left  tracea  of  their  history  on  the  BLACK  HILI^  the  name  given  to  a  moun- 

lole  range  of  tbe  Black  Forest    Abbeys  and  tain  range  of  Misaouri  territory.    Commencing 

(ties  stand  in  decay,  the  monuments  of  a  pMt  near  the  Missouri  river,  in  lat  47*"  N.  endlong. 

fatneae^  and  pioua  and  poetic  legends  hover  lOd"*  W.,  it  atretchea  along  this  meridian  to 

>at  their  mina.    There  is  tbe  castle  of  6er-  about  48**  K.   lat,  after  which  it  anddenly 

seek,  founded,  if  tradition  be  true,  by  tbe  ehangea  ita  course  to  the  west,  and  is  finally 

ther  of  Charlemagne;  tbe  castle  of  DtanfEen-  lost   among  tiie  Bocky  monntaina.    On  tbe 

gr^    once   oeoupied  by  a  bold  knight,  tbe  W.   side   of  this   range  are  tbe  tributaries 

•r  of  aa  Undine  or  water-spirit;  the  2  castles  of  the  Yellowstone  river;    on  the    £.   and 

tadert,  osie  in  raina,  tranrformed  into  a  park  8.  tbe  affluents  oi  the  Missouri  and  the  Flatte. 

made  open  to  all  the  other  near  by,  built  Laramie   Peak  ia   the  highest  known  aum- 

•  a  dungeon  in  which  tbe  Vebmio  tribunal  mit;  it  baa  an  elevation  of  8.000  feet  above 

to  meet ;  the  castle  of  Tberg,  ill-famed  in  the  se^    Becent  ezplorationa  nave  diown  tbe 


rnoath»  of  the  people,  because  an  impious  Black  HiUs  to  be  much  nearer  the  Missouri 

rapaeioii^  Jaignt  had  there  exhumed  the  river  than  was  formeriy  supposed. 

3  ^f  ^tko  of  bis  ancestors  to  find  treasure;  BLACK  HOLE,  a  small  dose  dungeon  in 

iieea0ttoofBoetehi,intheyaleofWie8en,  Fort  William,  CUcnttai  which  wHl  long  be  xe* 
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ftgminst  18  one  for  which  there  is  no  odeaoate        1-  9*'«5^»^*^-wv- •^• fSS 

p^oteTtion  by  Uw.  It  generaUj  impUes  Tcoi-  J  gi^/iL^r.^^.!^"'.:::::::::::  «;Ss 

rupt  Bpecoiation  ontof  some  adyantage  which         4»  HairyBMr ^jsn 

it  is  unconscionable  to  use.    It  is  also  sometimes  J  Qibb?lV^;*.;;!!!!.':r.!.';;!.';"*;:.'!;;  S^oes 

used  for  monej  paid  to  prevent  an  exposure  of  7.  MitcheU*t  Peak*. '. '. '.                           !'.  6^7« 

some  wrong  doing,  being  in  this  sense  what  is         J  pJStoT^  **' °*"'*^  ^**^ Im 

called  hush  monej'.  la  BU«k Kaob .'.'.\*.*.V.*.V.V.V.*.* '.'.V.'.['.',V,\V.\  hfn 

BLAOK    MOUNTAINS,   the    cuhninating       it  Bowiart  Pyrmmid sjtf 

group  of  the  Appalachian  system,  already  refer-       u.BoMMounuin ^8l8 

red  to  in  the  article  Afpalachuk  MouKTAimL  The  summit  of  Mt  Washington  is  6,285  feet 
named  from  the  dark  growth  of  balsam-firs  and  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  1857  Dr.  Mitch- 
other  evergreens  which  cover  their  snmmits.  ell  made  a  third  excursion  to  these  moun- 
Ilieir  position  is  in  Yancey  and  Buncombe  tains,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  claim 
counties,  North  Oarolina,  between  the  main  to  having  first  measured  the  elevation  of  the 
central  ridges  on  the  west  and  a  portion  of  the  highest  summit,  the  honor  of  which  was  also 
Blue  Bidge  on  the  east  Unlike  the  other  claimed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Olingman.  He  went 
ridges  of  the  Alleghanies^  they  lie  for  the  most  w^  provided  with  several  of  Greenes  barome- 
part  transverse  to  the  general  trend  of  the  ters,  recommended  by  the  Smithsonian  institn- 
range,  and  give  this  direction  to  the  great  val-  tioi^  intending  not  only  to  make  exact  measure- 
leys  and  rivers  included  between  them.  They  ments  of  the  highest  point,  but  abo^  at  the  same 
riae  from  a  district  of  great  elevation,  the  height  time,  to  test  in  this  latitude  the  formula  adopt- 
of  the  valley  at  Ashe^le,  on  the  French  Broad  ed  for  barometrical  observations.  Before  ne 
river,  being  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  had  fixed,  however,  upon  a  series  of  points  by 
and  that  of  Toe  river,  at  BumsviUe,  Yancey  the  spirit  level,  preparatory  to  the  observations 
county,  about  2,500  feet.  From  this  plateau  with  the  barometer,  the  sad  accident  occurred 
the  dninaoe  is  toward  the  Ohio  in  a  northerly  bv  which  he  lost  his  life,  as  he  was  traversing 
direction  by  tiie  branches  of  the  Great  Kana-  alone  one  of  the  mountain  ravines.  His  name 
wha,  by  those  of  the  Holston  and  the  French  is  thus  stiU  more  intimatelv  associated  with 
Broad  toward  the  south-west,  and  by  those  of  these  high  summits,  by  which  one  of  them  will 
the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba  into  the  Pedee  long  continue  to  be  known, 
and  Santee  toward  the  sonth-east  This  poei-  BLAOK  RIVER,  of  New  York,  rises  in  Her- 
tion  at  the  sources  of  streams  flowing  in  such  kimer  co.,  and  after  passing  through  Oneida  and 
diverse  directions,  long  since  pointed  out  this  Lewis  counties,  changes  its  course  at  a  place 
district  as  probably  the  most  elevated  east  of  called  Great  Bend,  passes  by  Watertown,  and 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  distinguished  bota-  flows  through  Black  River  bay  into  Lake  Ontario, 
nists,  Miohaux,  father  and  son,  were  led  to  tiie  Near  Turin,  in  Lewis  ca,  it  has  a  fedl  of  about 
same  opinion  by  their  observations  upon  the  68  feet  Below  the  fall,  it  is  naingable  to  Gar- 
northern  character  of  the  forest  growth  with  thage,  ii  distance  of  40  miles.  From  Carthage 
which  these  mountains  are  covered.  In  1835,  to  watertown  is  a  series  of  rapids,  rendering 
the  first  attempts  to  determine  the  elevation  of  navigation  almost  impossible.  A  canal  has  been 
the  greatest  heights  were  made  by  Dr.  £.  Mitch-  opened,  however,  from  the  Upper  falls  to  Rome 
ell,  late  professor  at  the  university  of  North  ontheEriecanaL  The  whole  len^  of  the  river 
Carolina  at  Chapel  HilL  The  prindpsl  peidc,  is  125  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  Watertown  (6 
which  is  known  in  North  Carolina  as  Mount  m.  from  its  mouth)  is  60  yards. — ^Bulok  Riveb, 
Mitchell,  he  estimated  according  to  the  state-  or  Big  Black  river,  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  is 
ments  of  his  friends^  bv  barometrical  observa-  the  laigest  affluent  of  White  river.  It  rises  in 
tions,  to  be  6,476  feet  above  the  sea,  calculating  the  6.  K  part  of  the  former  state,  takes  a  south- 
Morgantown,  his  base^  to  be  968  feet  above  erly  coune,  enters  Arkansas,  and  joins  the 
tide.  The  late  railroad  surveys  give  this  point  White  river  40  miles  below  Batesville.  During  9 
an  elevation  of  1,169  feet,  or  of  that  where  his  months  of  the  year  it  is  navigable  for  a  distance 
stationary  barometer  huiur  about  1,200  feet,  of  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  entire  length  is 
wliich  would  make  the  heij^t  of  the  peak  about  about  400  mile&  Trout  and  other  excellent  fish 
6,700  feet  In  1844  he  visited  the  locality  again,  are  caught  in  its  waters  in  great  abundance, 
and  calculating  from  a  base  of  more  uncertain  BLACK  ROD,  the  usher  to  the  order  of  the 
•elevation  at  Asheville,  he  made  the  height  garter,  so  called  from  the  blade  rod  which  he 
6,672  feet  In  1855,  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Clingman  carries  at  the  feast  of  6t  George,  when  the  or- 
of  North  Carolina  made  the  elevation  6,941  der  annually  assembles.  He  alfo  notifies  ih» 
feet,  and  in  1856  Prol  Guyot  determined  the  election  of  new  knights^  carries  the  garter  to 
highest  point  which,  as  stated  in  the  article  Ajp-  foreign  princes  and  others,  and  is  the  principal 
PALAoniAK  MouNTAiKS,  he  then  called  the  Black  officer  ox  the  college  of  arms,  and  chi^  of  we 
Dome,  to  be  6,760  feet  high.    The  following  heralds. 

are  the  elevations  and  names  of  the  12  hiffhest  BLACK  SEA  (ana  Fontug  Euxinui\  an  in- 

pointB,  all  of  which  are  higher  than   Mount  land  sea,  on  the  border  between  Asia  and  £u- 

Waahington  in  New  Hampshire,  as  published  rope,  bounded  by  Turkey,  Russia  in  EuropcL 

in  1857  from  the  investigations  of  Professor  and  the  Caucasian  provinces,  and  connoted 

Gnyot :  with  the  Mediterranean  through  the  straits  of 
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the  Bosporos  and  Dardanelles  It  lies  be-  lineof  160£Eithoms.  Thereisnoobeervableebb 
tween  28°  and  41^  30'  E.  long.,  and  41*^  and  46^  and  flow  to  its  waters,  but  its  large  acoeasiooa 
40'  N.  lat.  Its  extreme  length  is  700  miles  from  from  the  rivers  occasion  strong  currents,  vhich 
E.  to  W^  its  extreme  breadth  400  miles  on  the  31st  all  set,  with  more  or  less  directness,  toward  the 
meridian.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  more  than  2,000  Bosporus.  When  these  currents  are  also  help- 
miles,  and  a  superficial  area  of  about  180,000  sq.  ed  by  the  winds,  the  waters  are  sent  tbroo^ 
m.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Danube,  the  straits  with  such  violence,  that  ve»eli»  are 
Dnieper,  Dniester,  and  Don,  beside  smaller  sometimes  detained  for  months  outside,  unable 
rivers,  and  drains  by  these  a  territory  in  Europe  to  enter  against  them.  Its  climate  has  wide 
and  Asia  of  scarcely  less  than  1,000,000  sq.  m.  extremes,  but  is  generally  colder  than  would  be 
There  are  geological  indications  that  the  Black  inferred  from  its  latitude,  owing  to  the  preva* 
sea  was  at  one  time  much  larger  than  it  is  now ;  lence  of  north  winds.  Its  fisheries  are  unim* 
that  it  once  had  no  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean;  portant  The  specific  gravity  of  its  water  is 
that  its  waters  were  much  higher  than  at  pres-  1.142.  On  its  coast,  Odessa  is  the  most  important 
ent,  flooding  a  considerable  part  of  southern  commercialport,  and  Varna  is  the  chief  Turkish 
Russia,  and  reaching  even  to  the  Caspian  and  fortress ;  beside  which,  the  principal  harbon 
Aral  seas,  with  which  it  formed  one  body ;  and  are  Kherson,  Sebastopol,  Sinope,  and  Trebi- 
that  at  a  period  not  far  antecedent  to  the  earliest  zond. — ^The  shores  of  the  Black  sea  are  known 
history,  some  concussion  of  nature  opened  for  both  in  fabulous  and  genuine  history.  Col- 
this  huge  collection  of  water  a  passage  into  the  chis^  the  goal  of  the  Argonautio  expedition,  was 
Mediterranean.  Something  like  this  was  the  located  on  its  east;  the'  original  Cimmeriaa 
universal  belief  of  the  ancients,  more  probably  darkness  was  upon  its  north ;  and  on  all  its 
a  tradition  than  a  fancy.  Thus  the  CyanesB,  sides  the  Lydian,  Persian,  Byzantine,  Turkish, 
the  2  volcanic  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bos-  and  Bussian  powers  have  acted  the  events  of 
poms,  which,  under  the  name  of  Symplegades,  their  history.  From  the  time  of  Gonstantine 
were  represented  by  the  Greek  poets  as  some-  till  the  16th  century,  it  was  the  centre  of  the 
times  closing  together,  indicate  by  their  geolog-  transplanted  Roman  world ;  and  till  the  cape  of 
ical  structure  tliat  they  were  once  united,  and  Good  Hope  was  discovered  and  sailed  round,  it 
must  have  closed  the  passage.  And  the  south-  was  the  passage-way  of  the  Genoese  and  otber 
em  provinces  of  Bussia  bear  evident  marks  of  European  trade  with  the  Indies.  The  Turks 
haviug  once  been  a  bed  of  the  sea,  and  of  hav-  for  a  time  excluded  the  ships  of  all  other  na- 
ing  been  laid  bare  at  a  comparatively  recent  tions  from  it,  and  lately  Russia  sought  to  make 
period.  The  modem  name  of  Black,  which  all  it  a  closed  sea  under  its  own  military  command; 
the  European  languages  conspire  to  fix  npon  this  but  the  result  of  the  late  war  between  Bosaa 
sea,  is  thought  to  have  been  given  it  primarily  and  the  2  western  powers  of  Europe  has  been 
by  the  Turks,  in  their  terror  at  looking  out  up-  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  sea,  the  equal 
on  the  first  large  expanse  of  water  with  which  exclusion  from  it  of  all  ships  of  war  belongiog 
they  became  acquainted.  Natural  features  prob-  to  whatever  nation,  and  the  equal  admiasion  to 
ably  assisted  in  suggesting  the  name.  The  prev-  it  of  all  ships  of  commerce, 
alent  wind  is  from  the  N.  E. ;  it  comes  laden  BLACK  SILVER,  called  also  BBirruBSavn 
with  moisture  from  a  wide  swampy  territory,  Okb  and  Stkphanitk,  a  compound  of  sulphuretof 
and  frequently  veils  the  sea  in  darkness  by  fogs  silver  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  found  noar 
and  rains.  Owing,  too,  to  the  confined  extent  the  cobalt  and  bismuth  mines  of  Saxony, 
of  the  water,  a  strong  wind  quickly  lashes  it  in-  BLACK  SNAKE  (colvi^er  camtrietar^  Iinn>X 
to  a  tempest,  and  gives  to  the  whole  sea  some-  one  of  the  most  common  snakes,  veiy  geDe^ 
thing  of  the  appearance  of  a  whirlpool.  These  ally  distributed  over  North  America.  Tbe 
brief  but  troublesome  tempests  are  especially  head  is  oval  and  long ;  Uie  snout  prolonged  and 
frequent  during  the  winter.  Thunderstorms  rather  pointed;  the  nostrils  are  lateral,  voj 
are  rare,  but  masterpieces  of  their  kind  when  large  near  the  snout,  and  open  outward  and  a 
they  do  occur,  and  are  often  accompanied  by  little  backward ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  bri^t, 
water-spouts  and  hailstones.  The  difiSoulties  the  pupil  black,  and  the  iris  very  dark  (^s/j 
which  the  atmosphere  offers  to  the  navigation  the  body  is  long  and  slender,  and  covered  wiw 
of  the  Black  sea  are  compensated  by  the  char-  large  smooth  scales  above,  and  with  broad 
acter  of  the  sea  itself.  Both  its  shores  and  its  plates  below ;  the  tail  is  also  long  and  slender, 
interior  parts  are  remarkably  free  from  rocks,  and,  according  to  Holbrook,  may  be  used  as  a 
sandbanks,  or  shallows,  and  ships  may  always  prehensile  instrument;  according  to  Dr.  Storer. 
lie  to,  or  ride  at  anchor,  with  very  little  danger,  the  abdominal  plates  are  184,  and  the  candtf 
There  is  but  one  island  in  the  whole  sea,  Ser-  scales  85.  The  color  above  is  a  dark  blnisn 
pent  Isle,  80  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dan-  black ;  below,  slate-colored ;  chin  and  thrtat 
ube,  once  a  sacred  place,  with  a  temple,  but  un-  pure  white,  with  occasionally  a  few  black  apote; 
occupied  for  centuries,  till  lately  it  was  made  a  the  margin  of  the  jaws  and  snout  yeflow.  ^ 
station  for  English  and  French  vessels.    It  is  usual  length  is  from  4  to  5  feet,  of  which  the  bead 

now  purposed  to  build  a  light-house  upon  it.  is  1^  inch,  and  the  tail  about  16;  one  wa» 

The  depth  of  the  sea  increases  regularly  accord-  killed  at  Hingham.  Mass.,  in  1842,  7  feet  long, 

ing  to  the  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  in  its  which  had  enfolded  and  severely  omsbed  in  ito 

central  parts,  no  bottom  is  reached  even  by  a  coil  a  rabbit,  and  which  had  in  its  body  1^ 
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qoul^s  6ag%  unbrokuL  aod  some  of  them  oon«  of  a  brownish  color,  being  covered  with  a  thia 
taining  we  young  bird.    It  is  verv  active,  being  bark,  wluch  abounds  most  in  the  astringent 
from  Its  rapid  motions  frequently  oallea  *'the  principle,  tannic  acid«    The  decoction  is  made 
racer;''  it  dimbs  trees  with  great  facility,  and  oy  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  smaller  roots  in  8 
is  often  found  entidned  around  bushes  contain-  half  pints  of  water  down  to  2 ;  the  dose  being, 
log  birds*  nests.    It  frequents  shady  and  shrub-  2  fluid  onncea,  or  ^th  portion  of  a  pint. 
by  places  near  ponds  and  streams,  though  it  is       BLACKBIRD  (turaut  merula^  linn.),  a  En- 
very  £ond  of  basking  in  the  sun.    It  feeds  on  ropean  species  of  the  thrush  family,  called  also 
mioe^  moles,  froga^  toads,  lizards,  eggs,  and  merle  in  f'rance  and  some  parts  of  England.  The 
young  birds;  the  urger  specimens  prev  upon  plumage  is  full,  soft^  and  glossy;  the  length  in 
sqnirreLL  chickens^  and  even  young  rabbits ;  it  the  male  is  1 0}  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  1 6  • 
la  very  oestructive  to  young  birds,  and  a  noted  inches,  the  length  in  the  female  is  10  inches,  and 
robber  <Mr nests.    Its  spedfio  name  indicates  that  the  extent  of  winjis  15  inches.  In  the  adult  male 
it  possesses  the  power  of  destroying  its  prey  by  the  biU  is  Iths  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  bright 
the  constriction  of  Its  folds;  its  power  in  this  orange  color,  as  are  the  mouth,  tongue,  and 
respect  Is  known  to  manjr  a  sdioolbov,  around  margins  of  the  lids,  the  iris  hazel,  the  feet  and 
whose  leg  or  arm  it  has  coOed,  when  the  human  daws  dnskv  brown,  the  heel  and  soles  yellow ; 
robber  of  birds*  nests  has  come  into  contact  tli^  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  deep  black, 
with  the  serpent  thief  similarly  indlned.    The  sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  brown ;  the  pri- 
one  killed  at  Hingham  had  a  rabbit  in  its  coils;  maries  are  lighter,  and  obscurelj^  edged  with 
bnt  it  doubtless  seizes  its  smaller  and  ordinary  brown;  the  central  part  of  the  hidden  portion 
prey  with  its  mouth  only.    It  is  very  daring,  of  each  feather  is  light  gray.    In  the  female, 
and,  during  the  breeding  season,  will  often  attadL  the  bill  is  dark  brown ;  the  general  color  of  the 
persons  passing  at  a  mstance;  its  bite  is  per-  plumage  is  deep  brown  above,  lighter  beneath ; 
fectly  harmless.     There  is  no  good  evidence  the  throat  ana  fore  neck  pale  brown,  streaked 
that  it  has  any  power  of  "fascination,*^  its  vie-  with  darker  triangular  spots.    The  voung  are 
tims  being  taken  by  activity  and  direct  assault,  dusky  brown  above,  with  dull  yellowish  streaks ; 
BLACK  TIK,  tin  ore  that  has  been  concen-  pale  yellowish  brown,  spotted  with  dusky,  be- 
trated  by  stamping  and  washing,  and  brought  neath.    Albino  specimens  are  occasionally  seen, 
into  the  condition  to  be  sold  to  the  smdters.  The  bladcbird  is  an  admirable  unger,  its  notes, 
BLACK  YOIOT,  the  last  vomiting,  in  manj  though  simple,  bein^  loud,  rich,  and  mellow, 
cases  of  jellow  fever,  of  a  dark  mucous-looking  most  frequently  heard  in  the  morning  and  even- 
fluid,  like  cofiee-grounds.    It  is  regarded  as  a  ing.    It  prefers  cultivated  districts,  in  winter 
fatal  symptom.    The  disease  itself  is  someUmes  frequenting  the  neighborhood  of  houses,  and 
called  by  this  name.    The  blood  is  blackened  keeping  in  the  shdter  of  the  garden  hedges, 
and  partially  coagulated  by  a  free  acid,  perhaps  Its  food  consists  of  snuls,  seeds  of  grasses  and 
acetic  and  hydrochloric  aoidS|  which  form  m  ffrmn,  insects,  larvas,  worms^  berries  of  various 
the  systetn.           ^^  Kinds,  and  also  fruits.    It  is  a  very  shy  and 
BLACKl  WALNUT.    Bee  WiJjnrr.  active  bird,  hopping  on  the  ground  with  tail 
BLACK  WARRIOR,  a  river  of  Alabama,  raised  and  wings  loose;  its  flight  along  the 
formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Mulbernr  fork  hedges  is  fitful  and  wavering,  but  in  an  open 
and  Locust  fork,  in  Walker  county.    It  follows  fidd  very  steady  and  sustained.    It  is  not  gre- 
a  sooth- westerly  course^  and  enters  the  Tombiff-  garious,  more  than  8  or  4  being  sddom  seen  to- 
bee  above  Demopolis.    The  river  is  navigable  gether.    The  blackbix>i  pairs  in  early  spring, 
for  steamboats  for  150  mile%  or  nearly  its  whole  making  a  nest  externally  of  grass  stalks,  twigs, 
length.     Goal  and  iron  are  found  along  its  fibrous  roots,  and  mosses,  the  inside  being  lined 
baiUos.     It  is  sometimes  called  the  Tuscaloosa,  with  mud  and  afterwiutl  with  dry  grass ;  the 
BLACKALI^  OvTSPBiKO,  an  English  prelate^  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a  hedge,  bramble  thicket^ 
was  bom  at  London  in  166i,  died  at  Exeter  in  or  bushy  pine.    The  eggs  are  from  4  to  6  in 
1716.    For  2  years  after  the  coronation  of  WU-  number,  of  a  pde  bluhh  green,  spotted  with 
liam  m.  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle^anoe,  pale  nmber.    The  femde  sits  13  daysi  the  male 
bat  finally  jidded.    In  1699  he  engaged  in  a  singing  tiU  the  young  are  hatched ;  2  broods  are 
cootrover^  with  Toland,  who  had  denied,  in  oommonlv  reared,  one  in  May,  ttxe  second  in 
his  life  of  Milton,  that  Charles  L  was  the  author  July,    l^e  flesh  is  excellent  for  food.     The 
of  the  "  Icon  Basilike,**  and  expressed  doubts  of  blackbird  is  often  kept  in  cages,  where  its  song 
the  gonninesess  of  the  Scriptures.     Bladull  is  as  Joyous  as  in  its  native  naunts ;  it  is  a 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1707.    His  troublesome  species  in  an  aviary,  as  it  pursues 
works,  in  fl  vols,  folia  were  published  in  1723.  and  harasses  other  birds;  in  confinement  it  will 
BLAOKBERRT,  tne  berry  of  the  bramble,  eat  crumbs,  and  raw  or  cooked  fiesh. — ^Black- 
a  popular  name  applied  to  different  varieties  ox  bibd  (agelaiui  phcsnieeui^  Linn.),  more  com- 
the  genua  rubvs  and  their  fi*uit.    Bladcberry  monly   called   in   New   Englana  red- winged 
root  IB  an  excdlent  astringent  much  employed  blackbird,  and   bdon^ng  to   the   family  of 
in  cbronlo  diarrhcea  and  in  aysentery.    Dew-  itumid4B.    The  bill  is  stniight,  strong,  conicd, 
berry  root  (JS,  trivialii)  and  blackberry  root  and  black;  the  hind  toe  and  daw  the  strongest« 
[^  €tUosus)  have  the  same  medicinal  proper-  The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is  glossy  black, 
Ues.     They  occnr  in  pieces  of  various  lengths^  except  the  smaller  wing  coverts^  the  first  row 
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rid  tbnuting  its  bDl  into  every  oroyioe  where  spots,  and  are  laid  in  a  very  nide  nest  on  the 

Q  insect  might  creep.    The  seyerest  cold  does  gronnd,  among  the  heaths  ;   the  vonng  are 

ot  affect  its  Tivadt J  nor  the  nunb^rs.    The  reared  entirely  by  the  female,  which  they  re- 

^gs  are  0  to  10  in  number,  of  a  white  color,  semble  in  color.    Their  flesh  is  an  excellent 

rith  brownish-red  specks,  and  are  generally  and  important  article  of  food.    Foxes  and  ra- 

&id  in  holes  excavated  in  treea  by  means  of  paoions  birds  kill  great  numbers  of  them, 

beir  bills.  BLAOEEDSH,  a  name  ^ven  in  New  England 

BLAOKOOOK,  or  Bl4ok  Gbousb  (Mrao  to  two  entirely  different  finds  of  fish ;  the  one  a 

ftrix^  linn.),  a  hi^ly  prized  game-bird,  of  smaller  kind  of  whale,  15  to  20  feet  in  length:  and 

be  family  totrawu2ai,yerygenerafiy  spread  over  the  other,  the  tautoe  {T,  Americana^  Ikikaj\ 

he  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Great  canght  with  hook  anof  line  on  rocky  bottoms.  It 

(ritain,  pflorticnlarly  in  the  wild  and  wooded  abounds  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  on  both 

istricts  of  Scotland.    The  male  weighs  some-  sides  of  Long  Island,  and  off  Sandy  Hook,  New 

mes  as  much  as  4  pounds,  and  the  female  Jersey.    The  name  blackfish  is  given  to  it  on 

bout  2.    In  the  male,  the  length  to  the  end  account  of  the  color  of  its  back  and  sides ;  the 

f  the  tidl  is  about  28  inches^  and  the  extent  lips,  lower  jaw,  and  belly,  in  the  males  particu- 

f  wings  88  inches ;  bill  an  inch  long,  strong,  larly,  are  white.    The  tail  is  entire,  somewhat 

nd  brownish  black ;  the  iris  brown ;  over  the  convex,  the  middle  rays  being  somewhat  longer 

ye  a  bare  granulated  skin  of  a  scarlet  color ;  than  the  external  ones.    The  body  is  covered 

tio  whole  upper  plumage  of  a  steel-blue  color,  with  small,  hard  scales.  '  They  vary  in  size  from 

be  scapulars  and  wings  tinged  with  brown;  2  to  12  or  14  pounds.    They  are  caught  early 

he   primaries  brown,  with  brownish  white  in  the  ^ring,  and  through  the  summer,  from  off 

hafts,  the  secondaries  tipped  with  whiUsh,  the  rocky  ledges  of  the  coast,  or  ftom  boats  an- 

brming  a  bar  across  the  wings,  conspicuous  in  chored  over  the  ree&.    The  fishing  for  them  is 

light ;  the  under  wing  coverts  white,  a  few  of  a  favorite  sport  in  the  warm  summer  weather, 

hem  being  viable  when  the  wing  is  dosed ;  and  the  fish,  though  of  dry  flavor,  are  much  es- 

he  breast  and  sides  brownish  black,  the  ab-  teemed  when  baked. 

lominal  feathers  tipped  with  white ;  the  legs  BLAOKFORD,  a  county  in  the  E.  N.  E.  part 

nd  thighs  dark  brown,  with  grayish- white  of  Indiana,  drained  by  the  Salamonie  river,  and 

pecks,  the  former  feathered  to  the  toes ;  the  having  an  area  of  180  sq.  m.    The  surface  is  di- 

>wer  tail  coverts  white,  tiie  upper  brownish  versified  by  plains  and  rolling  lands,  and  the  soil 

lack ;  the  tail,  which  is  fbrked,  with  the  lat-  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1860  amounted 

ral  feathers  curved  outward,  deep  black.    The  to  67,060  bushels  of  corn,  18,262  of  wheats 

Mnale  is  about  18  inches  lonff.  and  81  inches  in  9,884  of  oats,  and  1,254  tons  of  hay.    There 

stent  of  wings ;  she  resembles  ^e  other  fe-  were  5  churches  in  the  county,  and  20  pupils 

lales  of  the  family  in  her  less  brilliant  mark-  attending  public  schools.    Pop.  2,860;  capital, 

igs;    the  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  Hartford. 

^rruginous,  mottled  and  barred  with   black  BLAOKFRIABS,  a  name  given  to  the  Do- 

bove,  and  with  dusky  and  brown  bars  on  a  minican  order  of  mendicant  monks  in  England, 

alcr  ground  below ;  the  tidl  is  nearly  even  at  ftoia  the  color  of  their  garments.    Thirteen 

he  end,  straight,  and  variegated  with  ferrugi-  Dominicans  first  came  into  England,  A.  D.  1221, 

lous  and  black ;  the  white  about  the  seconda-  and  fixed  their  first  house  at  Oxford  in  that  year. 

ic9  and  bend  of  the  wing  is  much  as  in  the  The  Blackfriars*  at  London  was  tlieir  second 

nalo.    The  favorite  abode  of  the  blackcock  house,  whence  the  parochial  district  still  bears 

s  in  the  highlands  and  glens,  among  the  hills  the  name  of  the  order.    At  the  time  of  the 

lothed  with   a   luxuriant  growth  of  birch,  dissolution   of  monasteries   in   England   and 

lazel,  willow,  and  alder,  with  an  undergrowth  Wales,  there  were  68  houses  of  this  order. 

)f  deep  fern ;  here  they  find  abundant  food  BLAOKFRIARS'  BRIDGE,  one  of  the  7 

ind  shelter  from  the  winter's  cold  and  sum-  bridges  over  the  Thames  in  London,  and  8d  in 

ner's  sun.    Their  food  consists  of  tender  twigs,  point  of  date.    A  monastery  of  Dominicans  for- 

)errieflL  heaths,  and  occasionidly  the  seeds  from  merly  existed  near  its  site.    The  north  end  is 

he  stubble-fields.    The  flight  is  heavy,  straight,  rituated  in  the  city  of  London,  the  south  in  the 

»f  moderate  velocity,  and  capable  of  being  borough  of  Southwark.    It  consists  of  9  ellipti- 

irotracted.    They  perch  readily  on  trees,'  but  cal  arches,  of  which  the  central  arch  is  100,  and 

he  ordinary  station  is  tlie  ground,  on  which  the  side  arches  70  feet  span.    The  whole  length 

bey  repose   at  night    The   blackcodcs   are  is  1,086  feet.    The  breadth  of  the  carriage-way 

polygamous,  and  fisht  desperately  for  the  fe-  is  28  feet^  and  the  foot- ways  7  feet  each.    The 

nales  during  Apru  ;  havmg  driven   off  all  greatest  neight  of  the  bridge,  from  the  caissons 

ivals,  the  male  selects  some  eminence  early  in  m  which  the  piers  are  laid  to  the  top  of  the 

he  momioff,  on  which  he  struts,  trailing  hi»  balustrades,  is  about  70  feet.   The  roadway  was 

rings,  swelmig  out  his  plnmaffe  and  wattles  very  steep,  being  in  some  places  as  much  as  1 

ver  the  eyes  uke  a  turkey-cook;  the  females  in  16.    The  designer  and  builder  was  Robert 

nswer  to  nil  call  and  soon  crowd  around  him.  Mylne.    The  first  stone  was  laid  Oct  81,  1760, 

Lfler  the  courting  season  the  males  associate  and  was  finished  in  1770.    The  bridge  was  built 

ogether  peaceably.    The  eggs  are  6  to  10  in  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  I/)ndon,  who 

umber,  of  a  dirty  white  color,  with  rusty  raised  almost  the  whole  of  the  money  by  pubUo 
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BolMoripUoii,  wben  David  Borne  ez«Eted  him-  brake  college,  and  from  the  goyemors  of  hia 

self  to  promote  its  ciroolafcioiu    Two  octavo  former  schooL     In   college  ne   pursued   his 

editions  had  been  previonsly  issaed  in  1746  and  studies  with  unremitting  ardor,  making  himself 

1754.    In  1759  he  was  licensed  as  a  minister  ezteosiyelj  acouainted  with   the  Greek,  and 

of  the  gospeL   In  1762  he  married,  and  was  or-  Latin  poets,  ana  giving  his  attention  especially 

dainod  minister  of  Kirkcudbright.    In  1764  he  to  the  study  of  logic,  the  mathematics,  and  to 

resigned,  and  retired  to  Edinburgh  on  a  small  several  of  the  sciences.    At  20  he  compiled, 

pension.    He  also  instructed  a  few  young  men.  for  his  own  use,  a  treatise  upon  architecture, 

BLAOKLOW  HILL,  an  eminence  near  the  a  branch  of  the  arts  of  which  he  was  particu* 

town  of  Warwick,    Warwickshire,   En^and,  larly  fond.     He  also  exhibited  a  talent  for  po- 

upoo  which  is  a  stone  cross,  marking  the  spot  etry,  of  which  some  favorable  specimens  were 

where  Piers  Qaveston,  tbe  favorite  cl  Edward  the  fruits  of  his  leisure  hours.    Upon  complet- 

[I.,  was  beheaded  by  the  barons  in  1312.  ing  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  eutered  at 

BLACKMORE,  Sib  Biohasd,  an   English  the  Middle  Temple,  Nov.  80,  1741,  and  giv- 

[>oet,  born  in  1650,  died  Oct  9, 1729.    He  waa  ing  himself  up  to  the  exacting  study  demanded 

;he  author  of  6  epic  poems,  which  owe  their  in  this  profession,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  poetical 

f>rincipal  celeMty  to  the  Dunciad.    He  waa  pursuits  so  congenial  to  his  mind  in  a  copy  of 

ilso  physician  to  William  III.  verses  entitled  *^  The  Lawyer^s  Farewell  to  his 

BLACK6T0NE,  Whxiak,  the  first  inhabi-  Muse,''  which  still  holds  its  place  in  English 

tant  of  Boiton,  was  an  Episcopal  minister,  who  literature.    In  1748  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 

settled  there  as  early  as  1625  or  1626,  and  died  All  Souls*  college,  and  from  this  period  contin- 

h£ay  26, 1675,  on  Blackstone  river,  a  few  miles  ned  to  divide  lus  time  between  the  university 

north  of  Providence.    On  the  arrival  of  Gov.  and  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  until  he  was 

Winthrop  at  Charlestown,  in  the  sammer  of  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1745.    Having  no  influ- 

1680,  it  is  stated  in  the  records  of  that  place  ential  connection,  and  £uling  to  acquire  the  art 

that  *^lfr.  Blackstone^  dwelling  on  the  other  of  speaking  extemporaneoiuly  with  ease  and 

side  of  Charles  river,  alone,  at  a  place  by  the  Cscihty,  he  attracted  but  little  notice;  and  af- 

[ndians  called  Shawmnt,  where  he  only  had  a  ter  spending  7  years  without  obtaining  sufli- 

3ottage,  at  or  not  far  off  from  the  place,  called  cient  employment  even  for  the  support  of  a 

[^laclutone^s  point,  he  came  and  acquainted  the  man  of  hia  moderate  views  and  iuexpensive 

^vemor  (^  an  excellent  spring  there,  withal  habits,  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  profession, 

nviting  him  and  soliciting  hun  tnither ;  where-  to  faU  back  upon  his  fellowship  and  devote  the 

ipon,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  divers  remainder  of  his  life  to  academic  pursuits.   But 

•then,  tiie  governor,  with  Mr^  Wilson,  and  the  this  period  of  weary  waiting  was  not  unpro- 

reatest  part  of  tbechurdi,  removed  thither.^*  At  ducUve  of  results.    Upon  his  return  to  Oxtbrd 

,  court  held  in  April,  1688, 50  acres  of  land  near  he  had  already  conceived  tho  plan  of  the  cele- 

tia  house  in  Bostonwere^rantedto  him  forever,  brated  work,  which  in  a  popular  sense  has 

BLAOESTONE,   Sib   Wuuam,  LL.  D.,  an  made  his  name  almost  a  synonyme  for  law ;  and 

minent  English  jurist,  bom  in  London,  July  one  of  his  first  undertakings,  upon  going  back 

0,  1728,  died  Feb.  14,  1780.    He  was  the  to  the  university,  was  the  reading  of  a  series  of 

on  of  a  ailk-meroer  of  London,  tiie  youngest  lectures  upon  the  laws  of  England,  which  at 

»f  4  children,  and  was  bom  a  few  montha  once  attracted  a  crowded  class  of  young  men. 

kf tor   his  father's  death.     His  father  Beems  among  whom  was  Jeremy  Bentham,  then  a  lad 

o  have  left  no  provision  for  the  education  of  16,  afterward  destined  to  become  one  of  the 

>f  his  children,  and  the  future  Judge  was  in«  most  formidable  opponents  not  only  of  tiie  sys- 

lebted  to  a  maternal  nnole  for  his  education,  tem  of  Blackstone,  but  of  tbe  whole  structure 

[n  his  7th  year  he  was  placed  at  the  school  of  English  law,  and  the  most  subUe  and  sarcas- 

>f  theOharter-honse,  and  in  his  devotion  to  hia  tic  critic  of  the  work  that  Blackstone  has  left 

itndies  exhibited,  at  that  early  age,  the  con-  toposterity.    But  the  active  mind  of  the  future 

itant  assidtti^  for  which  he  was  distinguish*  commentator  was  not  confined  to  his  lectures 

id  through  life.   In  hia  12th  year  he  lost  his  upon  law.    He  wrote  treatises  upon  different 

nother,  and,  being  an  orphan,  waa  admitted,  subjects  connected  with  the  government  and 

n  1736,  on  the  nomination  of  Sir  Bobert  Wal-  administration  of  the  university ;  established  an 

K>le,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  charter-house,  exact  and  methodical  ^stem  of  accounts ;  re* 

iia  natnral  aptness  and  persevering  attention  to  stored  the  muniments  of  the  colleges  from  a 

lis  studies  made  him  the  favorite  pupil  of  the  state  of  confiision  to  systematic  order ;  applied 

chooL    When  he  had  attained  his  15th  year  his  architectural  taste  and  knowledge  to  the 

le  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  his  nrogress  was  rectifying  of  mistakes  in  buildings;  partially 

o  rapid  that  at  16  he  was  found  fully  qualified  finished  and  superintended   the   erection  of 

7r  tlie  nniversity.     He  accordingly  entered  others,  especially  the  Codrington  library,  the 

'embroke  college,  Oxford,  Nov.  80,  1788,  and  hooka  of  which  he  classified  and  arranged; 

ad  scarcely  more  than  commenced  his  coUe-  took  upon  himself  the  superintendence  of  the 

iate  course,  when  he  distinguished  himself  by  press  of  the  university ;  and  that  he  might  cor* 

irrying  off  the  gold  prize  medal  for  some  rect  abuses  and  effect  a  thorough  reform  in 

orses    upon  Milton,  beside   receiving   other  its  management,  went  so  far  even  as  to  make 

tiu-ka  of  distinction  from  the  society  of  Pern-  himself  master  of  the  mechanical  art  of  print- 
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Braoton,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henxy  IIL,  Blackstone^i  dumter  upon  the  same  sabject^ 
there  was  no  treatise  professing  to  present,  as  with  the  remark  that  be  had  read  it  many 
a  whole,  the  sjstem  of  En^^ish  jariBpmdeDce.  times,  bnt  never  without  mingled  feelings  of  d^ 
The  ^  Institutes^'  of  Lord  Ooke  oonsbted  main-  light  and  despair. — ^In  parliament  Blackstone  . 
I7  of  a  nmning  oommentary  upon  a  small  trea-  was  a  nniform  supporter  of  the  government 
tise  hy  Dttleton,  and  thon^^h  a  moet  aoeurate  He  participated  oooasionally  in  the  discuasioDs, 
and  learned  work,  it  was  hmited  in  its  soope,  but  exhibited  no  talent  as  a  speaker  or  debater, 
and  80  unmethodically  arranged,  that  none  but  Upon  one  oocasionf  when  he  undertook  to 
a  disoiplined  lawver  oould  comprehend  it  The  satisfy  the  house  that,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
treatise  of  8ir  Matthew  Hale  embraoes  merely  Wilkes  as  an  expelled  member  was  ineligible  to 
the  criminal  law,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rules  and  refileotionf  GranyiUe  oompletely  discomfited  t 
principles,  which  constitute  the  English  syrtem,  him  by  dting  a  passage  m>m  ms  own  book, 
were  to  be  collected  onlr  ih>m  an  immense  The  passage  was  not  incapable  of  explanation, 
caaaa  of  statutes,  reports,  digests,  ahridgments,  but,  according  to  Junius,  Blackstone  looked 
3ld  charters,  and  ancient  treatises.  To  weave  thimderBtruok,  and  waa  unable  to  make  any 
out  of  this  mass  of  incongruous  material  an  or-  reply.  Sir  William  Meredith  attacked  him  in 
derly,  well-arranged,  and  luminous  exposition  a  psmphlet  for  his  inconsistency^  which  he 
of  a  svstem  of  iuiterudence^  the  result  <^  8  answered  by  another,  when  Jumus  assailed 
centuries  of  leflulation  and  Judicial  decision,  him,  and  he  became  involved  in  a  discusnon 
was  an  undertannff  that  no  one  before  Black-  with  that  writer.  But^  as  in  his  controversy 
stone  had  been  able  to  aooomplish.  To  con-  with  Priestley,  he  exhibited  no  skill  in  this  kind 
dense  such  a  vast  subject  withm  the  limits  of  of  warfSue.  in  both  cases  his  defence  was 
4  moderate-sized  volumes,  and  present  it  in  calm,  dignified,  and  plausible,  but  it  availed 
a  style  00  popular  and  easv  of  oomnrehension,  little  before  the  vehement  rhetoric  of  Priestley, 
that  all  classes  oould  read  and  unaerstand  1%  or  the  stinging  sarcasms  of  Junius.  The  assault 
was  no  ordinary  achievement  He  very  jusUy  of  Junius  c<Mnmended  him  but  the  more  strong- 
said  that  he  was  unassisted  in  his  extensive  and  ly  to  the  government,  and  when  Mr.  Dunning 
arduous  task  by  preceding  examples,  and  ao-  resigned  in  1770  he  was  tendered  the  office  of 
knowledged  that  what  he  had  aooomplished  solicitor-general ;  but  feelinff  himself  deficient 
fell  far  short  of  his  own  ideas  of  periection.  in  the  forensio  qualities  demanded  by  thb 
rho  chief  objection  to  the  work  is  its  over-  office,  he  declined  it  Inamonthafter,  ajudge- 
!)stimatlon  of  every  thing  to  be  found  in  the  ship  becoming  vacant  in  the  court  of  common 
Bnglish  law,  fbr  if  Blackstone  was  auick  to  pleas,  the  place  was  offered  to  hiin,  and  was 
Tercel  ve  the  merits  that  lie  in  the  English  f^ys-  accepted.  At  the  request  of  Justice  Tates,  who 
iem,  he  was  equaUy  blind  to  its  defect^  and  wished  to  leave  the  court  of  king^s  bench,  heu 
his  undistinguishing  adndration  constantly  led  with  the  assent  of  the  government,  exchanged 
lim  to  suggest  reasons  for  artificial  and  arbi-  for  the  long's  bench;  but  upon  the  death  of 
Tary  rules  that  had  nothing  but  precedent  to  Justice  Tates^  a  few  months  after,  he  was  agahi 
mpport  tbem— reasons  frequently  more  absurd  made  Judge  ox  the  common  pleas^  and  continued 
than  the  roles  themselveSb  But  these  defects  in  that  office  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  As- 
lire  slight  when  weighed  against  the  work  as  a  siduous  and  attentive  to  his  Judicial  duties,  he 
v?hole.  The  best  evidence  of  its  merits  is  that  still  found  leisure  for  other  employments,  and 
no  writer  has  been  able  to  supplant  it^  that  it  has  gave  much  ofhis  time  to  the  subject  of  prisons, 
passed  throu^^  innumerable  editions,  that  it  eamestiy  advocating  the  modem  penitentiary 
has  had  no  less  than  10  different  editorsL  many  system  as  a  substitute  for  transportation.  When 
of  them  among  the  most  distinguished  and  learn-  he  had  passed  his  SOth  year,  the  severe  mid- 
ed  -of  legal  writers,  who  have  enriched  it  with  night  studies  ofhis  youth,  and  the  arduous  sed- 
valuable  notes^  and  that  at  this  dav,  neariy  a  eirttfy  labor  of  his  manhood,  began  to  tell  upon 
century  after  its  publication,  it  is  stul  the  ust  his  constitution.  He  was  affected  by  a  nervous 
book  which  is  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  the  stu-  disease,  and  was  subject  to  occasional  attacks 
dent  to  give  him  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  of  gout,  which  increased  as  he  grew  corpulent, 
the  nature  of  the  scienoe  he  is  about  to  learn,  and  and  were  aggravated  by  the  objection  he  al- 
that  it  is  to  be  found  as  an  indispensable  text-  ways  had  to  bodily  exerdse.  for  10  years, 
book  in  the  library  of  every  lawyer  in  this  conn-  however,  he  continued  rec^nlarly  to  disdiarge 
trv  and  in  En^^and.  The  low  estimate  formed  the  duties  of  his  ludgeship,  interrupted  by  00- 
>f  it  by  Bentham  is  not  that  of  the  nu^ority  of  casional  fits  of  illness,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
egal  critics  and  fbreign  Jurists,  who  nmk  it  time  he  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  dropsy, 
irith  the  great  work  ^  Domat  Of  the  won-  and,  coming  up  to  London  to  attend  the  open- 
lerful  care  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  a  sub-  ing  of  the  court,  he  was  seized  with  a  drowsiness 
ect  demanding  on  the  part  of  a  writer  the  and  stupor  that  baffled  all  the  arts  of  medicine, 
p^atest  condensation  and  deameas,  there  is  but  For  several  days  he  remained  insensible,  and 
)ne  opinion.  Chancellor  Kent  after  an  expo-  expired  at  his  house  in  London  in  the  67th  year 
ation  in  his  '*  Commentaries*'  of  one  of  the  most  of  his  agOL — ^Throughout  the  active  and  laborious 
ntrioate  and  difficult  parts  of  the  law  of  real  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  he  was  influenced 
)roperty,  is  so  little  satisfied  with  his  own  per-  by  the  ever-prevailing  desire  to  mske  himself 
brmance,  that  he  advises  his  leader  to  peruse  useftiL    With  all  hia  elegant  attainments,  ex- 
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erjndgment.  and  theconmiltedserenl  friends  tholomew,  in  London,  where  she  oonld  not 

in  regard  to  it,  and,  among  otfiere,  some  physi-  have  been  received  as  a  student.    After  nearly 

cians  of  eminence.    She  received  on  ail  nands  a  year  spent  in  St.  Bartholomew's  she  returned 

only  disooaragement    Bnt  aa  the  objections  to  to  New  York,  where  she  has  siooe  practised 

sach  a  plan  of  life  were  based  rather  npon  the  her  profession  with  credit  and  success, 

difficulties  to  be  enconntered  than  npon  any  BLAOKWELL,  Thomaa,  a  Scottish  writer, 

inherent  impr<^riety  or  nnreaaonablenees  in  it,  born  in  Aberdeen,  in  1701,  died  in  1757;  was 

they  only  served  to  qidcken  her  seal  and  deter-  professor  of  Greek  in  Marischal  college,  and  in 

mination.    She  resolved  to  become  a  physician,  1748  took  charge  of  that  institution.    He  pub- 

and  to  retnm  again  to  teaching  to  acquire  the  Uahed  works  on  Homer  and  various  other  dass- 

requisite  means  of  education.    A  situation  as  ical  subjects. 

g>vemes8  was  found  in  the  fiunily  of  Dr.  John  BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  a  monthly 

Lxon,  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  where  ^e  remained  periodical  pubUshed  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  the 

a  year,  having  acoesSi  during  that  timei  to  a  leadinff  organs  of  the  tory  party  of  Great  Brit- 

medtcal  library,  and  receiving  from  Dr.  Dixon  ain.    Its  name  is  derived  from  William  Black- 

some  direction  as  to  her  rcMing,  but  no  en-  wood,  a  sagacious  Edinburgh  bookseller,  who 

couragement  in  her  purpose.    At  the  end  of  projected  it,  published  the  first  number  April  1, 

the  year  die  removed  toOharieston,  S.  O.,  still  1817.  under  the  title  of  ^^Blackwood's  Edin- 

acting  as  a  teacher  of  mumc,  but  pursuing  her  burgn  Magaane,^  and  was  its  proprietor,  and, 

studies  with  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  Dr.  8.  H.  after  the  nrat  4  numbers,  its  editor  during  the 

Dixon,  subsequently  professor  of  the  institute  remaintng  17  years  of  his  life.    He  was  a  sseal- 

and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  imiversity  o€  ona  partisan  of  tory  principles,  and  from  his  first 

New  York. — ^Miss  Blackwdl    next  went  to  conceptionofthemagazine,  determined  to  make 

Philadelphia,  and  paased  6  months  in  study  un-  it  an  assailant  of  uie  '^Edinburgh  Review," 

der  Dr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Warrington,  of  that  dty.  which,  established  and  supported  by  young  men 

Daring  that  time  she  made  forms!  appHoation  and  whigs,  had  for  16  years  bemi  onering  vio- 

to  the  medical  schoob  of  Philadelphia,  New  lence  to  the  cherished  convictions  and  tastes  of 

York,  and  Boston,  for  admission  as  a  student  the  toiy  party.    The  first  numbers  were  edited 

In  each  instance  the  request  was  courteously  by  S  JoumaHsts,  of  repute  at  the  time,  Pringle 

but  firmly  denied,  on  the  c^und  of  a  want  of  and  Oleghorn,  and  though  containing  contribu- 

precedont  for  sucn  an  admission,  and  of  the  im-  tions  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Henry  Macken- 

sropriety  of  such  an  innovation  npon  establish-  ne,  were  yet  truly  characterized  as  ^'dull  and 

kl  custom.    Several  of  the  professors,  however,  decent.^*     After  the  4th  number  Blackwood 

ivowed  a  sincere  interest  in  her  hopes  and  pur-  quarrelled  with  and  dismissed  his  editors,  took 

>oses,  and  some  of  them  urged  her  to  seek  ad-  the  editorial  care  upon  himself  and  looked  about 

nission  into  one  or  another  of  the  schools  under  for  assistants.    He  speedily  obtained  the  ser- 

he  disgniae  of  a  feigned  name  and  male  attire,  vices  of  James  Hogg,  who.  by  his  **  Queen^s 

Uie  declined  to  take  into  consideration  any  such  Wake,^'  had  just  tiucen  rank  among  the  first 

lUffgcstion,  ^nr,  though  anxious  to  obtidn  a  med-  poets  of  Scotland,  of  John  Wilson,  then  in  the 

oai  education  for  herseli^  she  was  hardly  leas  de-  flush  of  vigorous  muihood,  of  the  gifted  and 

.irons  of  asserting  her  riidit  to  it  as  a  woman,  hi^y  cultivated  J.  G.  Lockhart,  and  of  the 

Undismayed  bv  these  difficulties,  however,  she  German  scholar  and  critic,  R.  P.  GiUies,  after- 

icxt  made  application  to  10  other  medical  schools  ward  the  Kempferhausen  of  the  *^  Nootes.'* 

n  difiTerent  parts  of  the  country,  which  was  re-  The  first  article  which  gave  a  distinctive  and 

iectod  by  all  except  those  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  formidable  character  to  the  magazine,  was  that 

it  Castleton,  YL    At  Geneva,  the  fiMuIty,  after  entitied  ^'Translation  fW)m  an  ancient  Ohaldee 

jxpreesing  their  own  acquiescence,  hid  the  Manuscript,"  for  October,  1817.  It  was  couched 

proposition  before  their  students,  leaving  the  in  biblical  language,  and  divided  into  chapter 

iccision  with  them.    The  young  men  nnsoi-  and  verse,  but  was  in  reality  a  most  vigorous 

nously  assented  to  the  reception  of  the  new  and  severe  satire  upon  the  noted  members  of 

>apil,  and  pledged  themselves  that  no  oondnct  the  whig  party  in  Edinburgh.    The  number 

>{  theirs  should  ever  cause  her  to  regret  the  containing  it  created  astonishment,  dismay,  and 

tcp  she  had  taken.    It  is  to  their  credit  that  wrath,  throughout  the  capital;  it  was  declared 

hey  faithfully  observed  this  pledge  during  the  2  not  only  unpardonable  for  its  personalities,  but 

ul»eqnent   collegiate  years  that   she  passed  anattack  on  the  interests  of  religion  and  aooiety, 

mong  thenu  HereMiaB  Blaokwdl  took  her  de-  and  a  ribdd  and  profane  parody  upon  the  Bi- 

ree  of  M.  D.,  in  regubur  course,  in  January,  1849.  ble.    Blackwood,  in  great  alarm,  determined  to 

during  her  connection  with  the  college,  but  withdraw  the  offensive  article,  which  conse- 

'hen  not  in  attendance  there  npon  lectures,  quentty  appeared  in  only  the  first  800  copies, 

36  pursned  a  course  of  dinioal  study  in  Block-  and  an  edition  of  the  magazine  containing  it  is 

.y  hospital,  in  Philadelphia.    The  spring  aftar  now  a  rare  literary  curiosily.  The  main  author- 

er  grodaation  she  went  to  Paris,  and  remain-  ahip  of  this  literary  rocket  is  due  to  Hogg, 

1  6  months  aa  a  student  in  the  MaUmit^  de-  though  all  the  wits  of  Maga  added  points  and 

>tlng  herself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  mid-  bitterness  to  it,  and  from  tins  time  *^Blaek- 

ifery.     The  next  autumn  she  was  admitted,  wood"  was  looked  for,  month  after  montii,  in 

.  a  phyaiciAO,  to  walk  the  hoipital  of  Bt  Bar-  the  expeetatioa  of  harsh  penonalitiesi  an  ex- 
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nmooixs  membrane,  a  middle  or  mnseolar  coat,  state.  In  other  oases  it  gives  origin  to  cysts  of 
and  an  external  or  aerons  ooat,  formed  by  folds  different  kinds,  and  fungons  growths ;  the  lat- 
of  the  peritonenm.  The  mnsoalar  coat  is  com-  ter  oeonr  mostly  in  old  people.  Yarioos  acci- 
posed  of  mJe  fibres  interlacing  in  all  directions,  dents  and  diseases  may  prevent  the  bladder 
and  enabling  the  bladder  to  contract  so  perfect*  from  evacuating  its  contents,  in  which  case  it 
ly  as  to  expel  every  drop  of  its  contents.  The  becomes  excessively  distended,  and^  unless  re- 
neck  of  Uie  bladder  differs  in  stmctare  from  the  lieved,  inflammation  ensues,  a  portion  mortifies, 
rest  of  the  organ,  being*  composed  of  a  some-  through  which  the  urine  escapes  into  the  ab- 
what  fibrous  whitLsh  substance,  and  forming  a  domen,  and  speedy  death  is  the  result  After 
connecting  medium  between  the  bladder  and  8  days*  retention  the  bladder  usually  attidns  its 
the  urethra.  Its  posterior  part  rests  upon  utmost  limits  of  distention,  and,  if  not  relieved, 
the  rectum;  Its  anterior  is  surrounded  below  the  contents  are  evacuated  in  small  quantities, 
and  at  the  sides  by  the  prostate  gland,  which  is  as  they  would  be  in  a  case  of  mere  incontinence 
peculiar  to  the  male.  This  g^and  is  composed  of  urine ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance,  there- 
of an  aggregation  of  mucous  follicles,  forming  fore,  not  to  mistake  retention  for  incontinence 
8  lobes,  1  on  each  ride  of  the  neck  of  the  where  there  is  this  point  of  similarity  in  their 
bladder,  and  1  below,  communicating  by  means  respective  symptoms.  When  there  is  danger 
of  small  ducts  with  the  urethra.  The  inner  coat  in  delay,  and  a  catheter  cannot  be  introduoed, 
or  lining  of  the  bladder,  being  a  portion  of  the  the  bladder  may  be  punctured,  eitiier  through 
genito-urinary  mucous  membrane,  not  only  the  perineum  or  the  rectum,  or  above  the  pubes, 
lines  the  bladder,  but  is  prolonged  npward  as  it  is  not  covered  by  the  peritoneum  in  these 
througb  the  ureters  into  tiielddneys,  and  down-  regions. — ^Where  urinary  calculi  exist  in  the 
ward  sJong  the  urethra.  It  is  of  a  pale  rose-  bladder,  they  are  removed  by  surgical  opera- 
color,  with  a  smooth  sor&ce  when  the  bladder  tions.  When  small,  they  may  be  extracted 
is  distended,  and  corrugated  when  empty.  TUa  throuffh  the  urethra  by  a  pair  of  forceps  in- 
membrane  secretes  a  vucid  fluid  termed  mucus,  vented  for  the  purpose ;  when  large,  they  may 
which  protects  it  from  the  acrimony  of  the  sometimes  be  reduced  into  small  pieces,  minute 
urine  with  which  it  would  otherwise  be  in  con-  enough  to  pass  away  with  the  urine ;  and  where 
tact. — ^The  secretion  of  the  urine  is  performed  this  is  not  practicable,  they  may  be  removed  by 
by  the  kidneys,  which  are  constantly  aotiva  cutting  into  the  bladder. — ^In  the  whole  class  of 
without  any  apparent  alternation  of  action  and  birds  tiiere  are  no  urinary  bladders ;  the  ureters 
■epose,  althongh  within  a  given  period  they  do  descend  from  the  kidneys  and  open  into  the 
nore  work  at  one  time  than  another;  as  a  cloaca,  amusculo-membranous  bag,  which  takes 
nachine  which  never  stops,  may  move  more  the  place  of  the  rectum,  the  uterus,  and  the 
apidly  at  one  time  than  anotiier.  The  urine  bladaer  of  the  higher  animals,  and  serves  as  a 
hus  secreted  dribbles  inceesantiy  along  the  reservoir  for  solid  excrement,  for  urine,  and  for 
ireters,  drops  into  the  bladder,  where  it  ao-  eggs.  In  these  animals  the  urine  dilutes  the 
umulatea  until  the  walls  are  distended,  and  a  fasces,  and  forms  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  hard 
general  imeasy  sensation  is  produced  which  substance  of  the  shell.  The  urinary  bladder  ex- 
•alls  for  an  evacuation  of  the  contents.— Oon-  iats  in  several  genera  and  spedes  of  fishes, 
^nital  malformations  of  the  bladder  are  not  BLADEN,  a  south-eastern  county  of  North 
infrequent.  Sometimes  the  bladder  Is  alto-  Carolina,  with  an  area  of  about  800  sq.  m., 
^ther  wanting;  and  in  such  cases  the  uretera  bounded  on  the  N.  £.  by  South  river,  and  in- 
rmpty  into  the  rectum,  as  into  the  cloaca  tersected  by  the  Oape  Fear,  which  is  here  navi- 
>f  Dirda,  or  at  the  pubes,  or  directly  into  the  gable  by  steamboats.  The  snrfaco  is  generally 
irethra.  ^  A  stQl  more  fireqnent  m^ormation  fovel,  and  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  and 
s  that  in  which,  the  lower  portions  of  the  beautifhl  lakes,  abounding  in  excellent  fish, 
•octi  musdea  being  imperfect,  and  the  ant«i-  Much  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  extensive  pine 
>r  wall  of  the  bladder  deficient,  the  posterior  forests,  valuable  for  the  tar  and  turpentine 
vail  is  protruded  and  forms  a  led  fbngus-like  which  they  yield  in  large  quantities,  and  for  the 
umor  above  the  pubes.  The  tumor  presents  preparation  of  which  there  were  in  the  county 
(  orifices,  which  are  the  mouths  of  tiie  ureters,  in  1850,  6  distilleries  and  41  manufiictories. 
rom  which  the  urine  oonstantiy  dribbles.  The  agricultural  products  during  the  same  year 
ilasios  describes  a  case  in  which  the  bladder  amounted  to  217,415  bushels  of  corn,  100,528 
raa  doable.  Mollinetti,  it  is  said,  found  in  a  of  sweet  potato^  and  78,580  pounds  of  rice. 
>maIo  snbject  5  kidneys,  5uTeten,  and  5  blad-  Hie  county  was  organizea  in  1734,  and  was 
ors. — Inflammation  may  affect  the  coats  of  the  named  in  honor  of  Martin  Bladen,  one  of  the 
ladder  singly  or  together.  When  the  mucous  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations, 
icmbrane  is  inflamed,  there  is  a  sense  dTirritSr  Elizabeth  is  the  capital  Pop.  in  1850,  9,767, 
on  and  a  constant  desire  to  discharge  the  con-  of  whom  4,858  were  slaves. 
»ntd.  Ulcers,  gangrenous  spots,  and  indurations  BLADENSBUBG,  a  small  town  in  Prince 
'  varioas  kinds  may  be  produced  by  inflammar  George  county,  Maryland,  on  the  east  branch 
on.  The  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Potomac,  about  6  mUes  east  from  Wash- 
ay  be  increased  or  altered,  constituting  what  ington,  with  about  150  houses.  It  is  a  post 
termed  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  The  mucous  town  and  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  pop- 
embrane  is  sometimes  fomnd  in  a  varicose  ulation,  at  <me  time  rivalling  or  contending  with 
TOli.  m. — ^21 
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Alexandria,  Ya.,  and  with  Georgetown.    Near  disciples  and  attentive  hearers.    His  studies  of 

it  are  many  large  plantations,  now,  however,  art  gave  way  to  those  of  science.    He  became 

nearly  exhausted.    At  the  bridge  over  the  Po-  acquainted  with  scientifie  men,  and  following 

tomac  west  of  Bladensburg,  the  battle  with  the  the  advice  of  Dum^ril,  at  that  time  assistant 

English  which  preceded  the  capture  of  Wash-  professor  to  Lac^p^de  in  the  museum  of  n&tnral 

ington  by  Gockburn  and  Boss,  took  place  Aug.  history,  he  gave  all  his  time  to  the  study  of  ha- 

24,  1 8 1 4.  m  an  anatomy.  He  thus  became  a  regnlar  student 

BLADON,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Oxford,  of  medicine,  and  Aug.  ^0, 1808,  obtabed  his 

England.    It  is  the  seat  of  an  almshouse  for  degree  of  M.  D.    On  that  occasion  his  theds 

poor  women,  which  in  1798  was  endowed  by  was  entitled  *^  Propositions  extracted  from  an 

the  duchess  of  Marlborough  with  £SL,000  consols.  Essay  on  Eespiration,  followed  by  practical  £x- 

BLAEU,    or   Blauw,   Willsm,    a   learned  periments  on  the  eighth  pair  of  Nerves  in  Res- 

printor  of  Amsterdam,  died,  in  1638,  the  friend  piration.^'    During  some  ^reara,  in  concert  with 

and  pupil  of  Tycho  Brahe.    His  atlas,  treatises  the  German  naturalist,  Oppel,  he  gave  great  at- 

of  the  globes,  and  other  works,  have  preserved  tention  to  the  study  of  reptiles,  and  myology 

his  memory.  became  a  favorite  branch  of  study  with  him. 

BLAGKAYE,  Joinr,  the  author  of  several  Guvier  became  interested  in  his  studies,  and  re* 

scientific  works,  chiefly  mathematical,  born  at  quested  his  cooperation  in  a  work  on  oompon- 

Sunning,  in  Berkshire,  died  in  1611.    Among  tlve  anatomy,  on  which  the  great  master  had 

his  published  writings  are,  ^^  A  Mathematical  been  long  engaged,  but  not  with  a  view  to  an 

JeweV^  Astrolabium  uranicum  generale^  and  early  publication.    De  Blainville  accepted,  and 

*^  The  Art  of  Dialling.^'  took  his  place  in  the  laboratory  of  the  illustrioos 

BLAINE,     Ephbaim,     an    ^flScer    in    the  professor.    Soon  afterward  Cuvier  asked  him 

revolutionary  war,  belonging  to  the  Pennsylva-  to  supply  his  place  as  professor  at  the  college 

nia  line,  diediit  Garlisle,  Pa.,  in  1808.    He  en-  of  France  and  at  the  Athenaeum.    This  position 

tered  the  army  as  a  oolonel,  at  the  commence*  gave  eminence  to  De  Blainville ;  and  a  vacancy 

ment  of  the  war,  and  was  subsequently  made  occurring  in  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  sooloflr 

commissary  generaL    His  services  were  gallant  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  Paris,  De  BlainviSa 

and  patriotic      He  was  with  Washington  in  sustained,  March  81, 1812,  his  celebrated  then 

many  of  tlie  most  trying  scenes  of  the  revolu-  on  the  ornytharyTichtts,  or  duck-bill,  and  dh 

tion,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  chief  tained  the  professorship.   Rrom  unknown  cansei 

to  the  fullest  extent.    During  the  '^  dark  win-  Guvier  and  De  Blainville  became  estranged  from 

ter^^  at  Valley  Forge,  the  X)rescrvation  of  the  each  other  about  this  time,  and  never  anerward 

American  army  from  starvation  was  in  a  great  were  reconciled.    The  temper  of  De  Blainvilla 

degree   owing  to  the  exertions  And  aacrifices  was  irascible,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  he  ooold 

of  Gol.  Blaine.  not  easily  brook  difference  of  opinion  on  any  of 

BLAINVILLE,  Henri  Mabib  Duorotay  de,  his  favorite  ideas.  He  evidently  undervaloed 
a  French  naturalist,  born  Sept.  12,  1777,  at  the  labors  of  Guvier,  and  the  latter  took  no 
Arques,  near  Dieppe  in  Normandy,  died  in  Paris,  notice  of  him  or  of  his  views,  after  the  rap- 
May  1,  1850.  He  received  his  first  rudiments  ture.  In  1814,  the  section  of  zoology  placed  De 
of  education  from  a  Gatholic  priest  with  whom  Blainville  first  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
he  was  placed  in  a  neighboring  town,  at  a  very  place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Glivier,  in  the 
early  period.  Ho  was  afterward  sent  to  a  academy  of  sciences ;  but  Latreille  was  elected 
boarding  school,  and  from  that  to  the  military  2  years  later,  Dumdril  was  elected  on  the  death 
school  of  Boaumont-en- Auge,  and  placed  under  of  Tenon;  but  in  1825,  De  Blainville  was  elecfc- 
the  direction  of  Benedictine  monks.  Thiscstab-  ed  successor  to  Lac^pdde,  as  a  member  of  the 
lishment  was  demoUshed  by  the  revolution  of  academy  of  sciences.  At  the  death  of  De  I*- 
1792,  and  De  Blamville  returned  home.  In  marck,  Deo.  18,1829,  the  chair  of  natural  history, 
1794  or  1795  ho  entered  the  school  of  design  at  at  the  garden  of  plants,  was  divided  into  seveiit 
Rouen.  In  1796  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  professorships,  and  De  Blainville  was  i^pointed 
entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  Vincent,  the  to  the  department  of  moUusca,  zoophytes,  and 
historical  painter.  There  he  pursued  his  studies  worms.  Gn  July  23,  1832,  he  left  this  chair  to 
for  some  time,  being  exempted  from  the  con-  become  the  successor  of  Guvier,  in  the  chair  of 


in  the  college  of  France,  and  on  one  occasion  to  extinct  species;  but  while  Guvier  had  only  coa* 

hear  Lefebvre-Gineau  on  natural  philosophy.  He  suited  the  skeletons  of  living  species  as  a  means 

became  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  physical  of  comparison  with  fossil  species,  De  Blaioville 

science,  and  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  attempted  to  treat  the  osteology  of  all  types  of 

professor.    In  company  with  one  of  his  young  organism,  living  as  well  as  extinct,  under  the 

friend:*.  Constant  Prevost,  he  began  to  frequent  title  of  Oiteographie^  ou  .description  ieonofror 

the  lectures  on  natural  history  at  the  garden  of  phique  eomparee  du  sqwletU  et  du  gysUm  den^ 

plants,  and  at  the  college  of  France.    The  lee-  taired^  cinq  classes  d^animavx^>ertAre$  recenU 

tures  of  Guvier  were  then  very  celebrated,  and  etfossiles.    The  work,  however,  was  never  fin- 

De  Blamville  became  one  of  his  most  diligent  ished ;  about  30  genera  of  pntmrn<iliA  only  heifig 
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treated  at  tlio  time  of  bis  death,  which  ooonned  of  voioe  never  engaged  in  ita  pnictioe ;  Toliuh 
raddeolj  in  a  railway  carriage,  as  he  was  pro*  teered,  however,  as  a  private  aoldier  in  1812,  and 
seeding  on  a  visit  to  his  niece  at  a  ahort  distance  marched  toward  the  Canadian  feontier,  bnt  was 
from  Paris. — ^The  scientific  works  of  De  Blain-  taken  sick  and  left  behind  on  the  way.  Early 
rille  are  very  nnmeroos,  and  treat  of  divers  a  politician,  he  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Olay,  and 
laestions  and  invesUgations  in  relation  to  the  sapported  him  for  the  presidency  in  ISsSi,  but 
wimal  kingdom.  like  Gnvier,  his  whole  life  separated  from  him  after  he  gave  his  vote  for 
vas  spent  in  the  stndy  of  comiMurative  anatomv  J.  Q.  Adams  and  entered  the  Adams  adminis- 
md  soology.  In  his  Prod/rimis  d^une  mmveUe  tration ;  bnt  this  did  not  extingnish  their  per* 
liitri^tummithodiquedurigne  animal  (FuiBy  sonal  friendship,  which  remained  even  after 
81 9),  h.e  pointed  out  several  modifications  in  the  the  ardent  controversies  in  which  they  were 
IsiJsifioAtion  of  animals  which  have  mnoe  been  subsequently  engaged.  Before  this  final  separa- 
enerallv  accepted.  In  his  Dtctiannaire  ^hittoire  tion  from  Mr,  Ouy,  Mr.  Blair  had  diverged  from 
aturM9  he  published  a  remarkable  treatise  on  his  policy  in  various  local  questions,  and  still 
rorma,  whicn  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  more  in  opposing  the  IT.  8.  bank,  and  in  con- 
f  that  branch  of  science.  Beside  numerous  tending  for  the  power  of  the  states  to  tax  its 
ontribntions  to  scientific  periodtcala,  he  pub-  branches.  TiThen,  in  the  first  year  of  Qen, 
shed  a  work  entitled  Ihune  Franfai§e  (Paris,  Jackson's  administration^  the  nullification  move- 
8^1,  1880),  a  Coun  de  phfiiologie  ghUraU  et  ment  was  developed,  an  article  against  it,  writ- 
^mparie^  profetti  d  lafaculU  d€$  seUnca  <2«  ten  by  Mr.  Blair,  in  a  newspaper  of  Eentuckyf 
^arU  (1883),  Manuel  de  malaeologie  et  attracted  the  notice  of  the  president,  and  result- 
6  conehyliologie  (Strasbun^  1825-^27),  and  ed  in  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Blair,  though  he  was 
lUtoire  dei  eeiencee  naturMee  au  mayen  dge  then  personally  unknown  to  Gen.  Jackson,  to 
L'aris,  1845).  In  the  cLusification  of  aninudia,  remove  to  Washington  and  become  the  editor 
»e  Blain  ville  was  decidedly  of  opinion  liiat  the  of  a  democratic  journal  to  be  astablished  there, 
iternal  form  should  be  the  leaning  character-  Under  such  auspices  the  '*  Globe"  was  com- 
tic  feature,  in  forming  groups  and  funilies  of  menced  in  Nov.  1880 ;  and  there  soon  grew  up 
lied  species ;  while  other  naturalists  maintain  a  most  intimate  and  confidential  relation  be- 
tat  the  internal  structure  of  animals  is  of  tween  the  president  and  the  editor,  which  con- 
ore  importance  in  pointing  out  affinities  and  tinned  nntd  Gen.  Jackson's  death.  Mr.  Blair 
niiarities  of  form  and  structure^  as  guides  to  retained  the  control  of  the  "  Globe,'^  notwith- 
latunskl  method  of  classification.  « standing  the  opposition  of  several  prominent 
BLAIR,  a  8.  W.  county  of  PennsylvaniSj  democrats  who  were  inclined  to  fiivor  the  re- 
th  an  area  of  650  square  milea.  It  is  drainea  chartering  ot  the  U.  8.  bank,  throughout  €ton. 
Clover  creek,  the  Little  Juniata,  and  one  of  Jackson's  2  terms  of  office;  and  subsequently, 
branched.  Ibe  sur&oe  is  very  rugged,  and  through  the  terms  of  Van  Buren,  of  Harrison, 
irly  half  of  the  land  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  ox  Tyler,  until  the  accession  of  Mr.  Polk 
e  Alleghany  mountains  form  the  western  to  the  presidency  in  March,  1845,  who  required 
andary;  Dnnning^s  and  Brush  mountains  tra-  him  to  sell  that  journal  to  Mr.  Bitchie,  on 
rse  the  interior,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  the  sround  that  the  change  was  necessary  to 
anty  rises  Tuasey's  mountain.  Between  the  harmony  of  the  democratic  party.  Mr. 
ts-se  ridges  lie  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  Polk  afterward  besought  him  to  resume  his 
lleya,  the  soil  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  position  as  editor,  but  he  decUned,  as  he  did 
Lxluction  of  grain  and  hay.  Bituminous  coal  the  offer  of  the  Spanish  mission  for  himself  and 
found  in  the  western  part,  and  there  are  nu-  of  another  diplomatic  appointment  for  his  son. 
^rous  and  valuable  mines  of  iron.  The  county  He  retired  to  Silver  Spring,  Montgomery  co., 
*Idod  in  1850,  267,849  buahelB  of  wheats  Md.,  where  he  has  since  been  succMefuUy  en- 
L>,8ol  of  com,  178,017  of  oats»  18,687  tons  gaged  in  agriculture.  In  the  presidential  eleo- 
Jiay,  and  208,088  pounds  of  butter.  There  fion  of  1848,  he  withdrew  from  the  democratic 
re  80  floor  and  gnst  mills^  12  saw  mills,  8  pafty  and  supported  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the 
a  mining  eatabliahments,  and  a  number  of  Wilmot  proviso.  After  the  repeal  of  the  MIs- 
naces,  Uxwa^  ftetories  of  various  kinds,  tan-  souri  compromise,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
ies,  &o.  jTbe  public  schools  contained  6,249  the  organization  of  the  republican  pai^,  and 
)iLi ;  there  were  89  churches,  and  4  news-  in  the  attempt,  in  1856,  to  elect  Col.  Fremont 
»or  ofStOQS.  Blair  county  was  formed  in  to  tiie  presidency. — ^FaAVOis  Pbbstok,  Jb.,  a 
■5— '6,  oat  of  portions  of  Bedford  and  Hunt-  leader  ox  the  free-labor  or  emancipation  party 
[loo,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  John  Blair,  in  Missouri^d  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  it 
of  the  first  settlers  of  this  part  of  thcstate.  Lexington,  ±[y.,  Feb.  19, 1821 ;  was  graduated 
»itaU  Hollidaysburg ;  pop.  m  1850,  21,777.  at  Princeton  college,  N.  J.,  m  1841;  and  took 
(L  AiK,  Fbancxs  Pbeotobt,  an  American  up  his  residence  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  devoted 
'nalist  and  politician,  bom  at  Abingdon,  himself  to  the  la w.  Inl845he  madeajoumey 
»hin/crton  oo.,  Va.!  April  12, 1791.  His  father,  to  the  Rocky  mountains  witii  a  party  of  trap- 
es Blair,  afterward  attora^-general  of  Ken-  pers  for  the  improvement  of  his  healUi ;  and  on 
;y  remoTod  to  that  state  a]M>ut  1800;  the  thebreakingoutof  the  Mexican  war  he  joined 
was  graduated  at  Transylvania  university ;  the  force  under  Kearney  and  Doniphan  in  New 
led  law,  bat  fit>m  ill  health  and  weakness  Mexico^  and  served  as  a  private  sddier  until 
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1847,  when  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  re>       BLAIR,  Josh,  one  of  the  associate  j:L 

Bumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.    In  1848,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  ^- 

like  his  father,  he  gare  his  support  to  the  free-  bom  m  Virginia  in  1783,  died  Ang.  ol.  '^ 

soil  party  and  to  Mr.  Van  Baren,  and  in  a  He  was  a  judge  of  the  conrt  of  &pi)tai^  u 

speech  delivered  at  the  court-house  in  St  Louis  nadye  state  in  1787,  and  a  member  i- 

coD tended  against  the  extension  of  slavery  into  convention  which  framed  theconstltotx  n- 

the  territories  of  the  union.    In  1852  he  was  United  States.    After  the  establisluneiit 

elected  fi^om  St.  Louis  oo.  to  the  legislature  of  federal  government,  Waahington  appoiLtt 

Mo.,  as  an  avowed  fr^e-soiler ;  and  he  was  re-  one  of  the  federal  judiciary.  TLU  c!^ 

elected  in  1854,  though  GoL  Benton,  the  con-  held  till  his  death,  which  took  pk:e art 

gressional  candidate  of  his  party,  was  beaten,  of  68.    He  was  disdngoished  for  tl^ic .: 

In  1856  he  was  himself  returned  to  congress  ble  virtues  of  his  private  character,  nol 

from  the  St.  Louis  district,  over  Mr.  Kenuett  for  Ae  ability  with  which  he  dkhar. 

who  had  defeated  Col.  Benton  2  years  before,  functions  of  public  office. 
In  Jan.  1857,  he  delivered  an  elaborate  speech        BLAIR,  JoHsr,  chronologist  and  gee 

in  the  house  of  representatives  in  favor  of  col-  bom  in  Scotland,  died  June  24, 17S2.  '.-■ 

onizing  the  black  population  of  the  United  he  published  his  ^'  Chronological  Hbton 

States,  in  Central  America.    Mr.  Blair  has  also  World,  from  the  creation  to  A  D.  Ko 

been  an  editor  and  writer  of  the  *^  Missouri  Dem-  now  received  in  succession  several  eoi;  .- 

ocrat,"  a  daily  journal  of  St  Louis,  which  con-  preferments,  was  appointed,  in  1757. 

stantly  advocates  the  political  and  economical  to  the  princess  dowager  of  nales  ^^ 

principles  with  which  he  has  become  identified,  was  selected  to  accompany  the  ddc  : 

BLAIR,  Hugh,  a  Scotch  divine  and  author,  on  a  tour  to  the  oontinent 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  April  1, 1718,  died  Deo.  27,        BLAIR,  Robkbt,  Scottish  poet,  ant:  " 

1800.    In  1759  he  delivered  his  course  of  leo-  **  Grave,"  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  169^  ^ 

tures  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  which  were  4,  1746.    He  was  minister  of  Athek*.^ 

so  well  received  that  the  king  was  induced  to  East  Lothian,  where  he  spent  most  it 
establish  a  professorship  of  rhotorio  and  polite        BLAIR-ATHOL,  a  village  and  [ " 

literature  at  tlie  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  76 : 

appoint  Dr.  Blair  its  first  professor.   lnl7C3he  Edinburgh;  pop.  in  1861, 2,084.  Itco:,* 

published  a  dissertation  on  the  authenticity  of  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  At:. . 
Macpherson's  "  Ossian,"  and  in  1777  tho  first  vol-  •  merly  a  baronial  fortress,  occupied  b-  > 

ume  of  his  sermons,  subsequently  followed  by  4  in  1644,  stormed  by  Cromwell's  tro., 

others.    These  discourses  were  not  only  sought  and  defended  by  Sir  Andrew  Arnic*^ 

after  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  were  even  against  a  portion  of  the  pretender^ ' 

translated  into  foreign  languages.    They  were  pass  of  Killieorankie,  famous  as  tlio- 

dedicated  to  the  queen,  at  whose  instance  a  victory  of  the  Highlanders  under  I'  - 

pension  of  £200  a  year  was  conferred  on  their  King  William's  troops,  under  Mack\'  • 

author.    To  this  annuity  an  additional  £100  about  2  miles  from  the  castle.    T* 

was  added  in  1788,  on  account  of  his  failing  the  westward  are  the  falls  of  Bmiir,  o 

health.    In  that  year  his  lectures  were  publish-  by  Burns.  

ed  m  8  volumes,  8vo.  BLAIR8VILLE,  the  krgest  po?t  ••" 

BLAIR,  James,  first  president  of  William  and  Indiana   oo.,  Pennsylvania,   sitnatcM  - 

Mary  college,  in  Virginia,  a  native  of  Scot-  Oonemaugh  river  and  on  the  I\n!l>^ 

land,  died  Aug.  1748,  at  an  advanced  age.    Not  nal,  at  a  distance  of  75  miles  by  c. - 

succeeding  in  tliat  country  as  a  minister  of  the  Pittsburg,  and  about  8  miles  from  tU 

Episcopal  church,  he  went  to  England,  where  railroad.    It  has  facilities  foranact! 

he  became  intimate  with  Compton,  bishop  of  and  is  the  shipping  point  of  neai'. 

London,  who  sent  him  as  a  missionary  to  Vir-  grain^  pork,  lumber,  and  ooal  eiT>< 

ginia  in  1685.    In  this  capacity  he  evinced  so  the  county.    It  has  a  number  of  ^ 

much  ability  and  zeal  that  he  was  raised  to  the  buildings,  5  or  6  churches,  2  ncwsfaj  ' 

high  office  of  ecclesiastical  conmiissary  of  the  handsome  bridge,  which  crosses  tlie  C- 

Virginia  church  in  1689.    He  was  so  anxious  riverwith  a  single  arch  of  295  fetH.   1'-' 
to  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  oolo-       BLAIRS VILLE,  the  ct^tsl  of  I  ^ 

nists  that  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  England,  Ga.,  is  situated  in  the   midst  of  i> 

after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  to  mineral  region,  possessing  quarries  <: 

raise  funds  and  obtain  a  patent  for  the  erection  and  rich  mines  of  gold  and  iroQ.  | 

of  a  college  in  his  adopted  country.    He  sue-  rounding  scenery  of  the  Blue  Ridg*^  ^' • 

ceeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  be  surpassed  for  grandeur  acd  c^^r 

and  on  his  return  he  superintended  the  erection  Blairsville  contains  a  court  house,  a  :: 

of  a  college,  which  he  named  after  the  reign-  hotels,  and  a  few  stores. 
ing  sovereigns,  and  of  which  he  was  president      BLAKE,  Fbancis,  a  NewEnpland  la^ 

for  nearly  50  years.    He  was  also  president  of  in  Rutlandi,  Mass.,  Oct  14, 1774,  die<l ''-  * 

the  council  of  Virginia  and  rector  of  Williams-  ter,  Feb.  28, 1817.  He  graduated  at  Hi: 

burg  for  many  years.    His  sermons  were  pub-  lege  at  a  very  early  age,  was  adniitttr'^' 

liflhed  in  London  in  1742,  in  4  toIs.  8vo.  in  1794^  and  oommenced  practice  ii>  ^ - 
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whence  he  removed  to  Worcester  in  1809.    As  ae  an  aoiiTe  member  of  the  sohool  committee 

an  advocate  he  wba  tiie  acJmowledged  head  of  for  several  years.    In  1885  appeared  the  first 

the  bar  of  his  own  and  the  adjoining  counties,  edition  of  his  "  Biographical  Dictionary,"  a  work 

Two  or  8  orations  and  tracts  are  the  sole  print*  of  great  labor,  and  one  by  which  he  is  best 

3d  memorials  of  his  splen^d  talents.  known.    The  first  edition  had  a  very  large  sale, 

BLAKE,  Jobs  Laubis,  D.  D..  an  American  and  the  revised  work,  issued  only  a  few  months 

mthor  And  Episcopal  clergyman,  bom  at  KorUi-  before  his  death,  and  on  the  revision  of  which 

(rood,  2^.  H.,  Dec  SI,  1788,  died  at  Oranges  he  had  bestowed  years  of  toil,  bids  &ir  to  be 

S.  J.)  July  0, 1867.  1^  early  years  were  passea  still  more  widely  circulated.  Though,  like  eveiy 

upon  his  fiftther's  fun,  where  he  labored  dill-  other  biographical  dictionary,  it  leaves  much 

^otly  daring  the  summer  months,  and  attend-  to  be  desired,  it  is  Just  to  say  that  it  is  surpass* 

xi  the  district  sohool  in  the  winter.    As  he  grew  ed  by  no  work  of  the  kind  in  a  single  volume, 

ip  he  msmifested  a  decided  predilection  for  After  leaving  his  school  in  1880,  he  devoted 

aechanica,  and  when  about  18  years  of  age  himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits,  and  ac- 

vas  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet  maker,  with  whom  quired  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  prolific 

kc  worked  S  yean,  and  then  bought  the  re*  author.     He  was  the  writer  or  compiler  of 

oainder  of  bis  time  and  went  to  Salem,  Mass.,  nearly  60  di£Eerent  works,  of  which  the  greater 

rhere  he  labored  as  a  Jonnieyman.    Under  the  part  were  text  books  for  sohools,  embradng  a 

ainistry  of  the  Rev.  8smu(d  Worcester  his  at-  series  of  reading  books,  treatises  on  astronomy, 

ention  was  tamed  to  religious  subjects,  and  he  chemistry,  natural  j^ilosophy,  botany,  geogra* 

inally  made  a  pubUo  pr^ession  of  religion  in  phy,  and  history.    There  were  also  2  or  8  vol- 

lonnectioB  with Ifr.  Worcester's  ^uroh.  Very  nmes  on  rural  economy,  the  ''  FamUy  Oy dopse* 

K>on  after  this  he  formed  the  detennination  to  dia,''  "Letters  on  Oonfirmation,'*  a  volume 

procure  a  collegiate  education,  and  at  the  age  on  prajror  sermons,  addresses,  iso, 

>f  17  quitted  the  work-bench,    and  entered  BLAEIE,  Bobibt,  English  admiral,  bom  at 

Phillips  academy  at  Exeter,  K.  fi.,  then  nnder  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  Aug.  1699,  died 

iie  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbot,  at  Plymouth,  Aug.  17. 1667.    He  was  the  eldest 

o  prepare  for  college.    In  1808  he  entered  the  son  of  a  mehshant  who  had  become  rich  and 

ophomore  daas  of  firown  university,  and  grad-  settled  at  Bridgewater.    He  graduated  at  Ox* 

lated  in  1812.    In  1814  he  made  his  first  ap-  ford  in  1617,  and  then  lived  gravely  andpeaoe- 

earance  as  an  author,  publishing  at  that  time  fully  in  bis  native  place,  taking  no  open  part  in 

ia  *'  Text  Book  of  Geography  and  Ohronology,"  politics,  although  he  had  adopted  tne  principles 

work  of  which  several  editions  were  subse-  of  the  Puritans,  and  was  theoretically  an  ardent 

aently  sold     In  1818  he  was  licensed  by  the  republican.    In  the  parliament  of  1640  he  was 

hode  Island  association  of  Oongregational  min-  returned  member  for  Bridgewater^  and  so  soon 

ters,  but  preached  but  little  in  that  connection,  as  it  apneared  certiun  that  the  differences  be> 

iiving  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Bev.  tween  tne  king  and  the  nation  could  not  be  set- 

T.  Crocker,  then  rector  of  St  Jobn^s  church,  tied  except  by  the  sword,  he  implied  himself  to 

rovidenoe,  he  became  mterested  in  the  church  nulitary  affairs,  and  took  up  arms  among  the 

^rrice,  and,  after  considerable  hesitation,  de*  first  against  the  king  in  the  west  of  ^gland, 

^rmined  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Episoopsl  where,  until  near  the  end  of  the  war,  the  royal- 

Liurch.    Accordingly,  he  was  admitted  to  dea-  ists  were  constantly  superior,  and  were  onlg 

Du's  orders  in  1816  by  Bishop  Griswold,  and  prevented  from  beocming  aU-powerfbl  by  m 

ecame  the  fourth  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  stubbom  obstinacy  with  which  S  or  8  insignifi- 

iocese  of  Rhode  Island.    Soon  after  his  ordi-  cant  place^  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  for- 

ation  he  organized  the  parish  of  St  Paul's  at  tified  towns,  held  out  against  regular  armies, 

'awtncket,  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  die-  and  supported  sieges  of  such  duration  as  to 

esa,  where  he  remained  nearly  6  years,  and  produce  the  greatest  effect  on  the  general  re- 

ras  eminently  successftil  in  his  ministry.    In  suits  of  the  war,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for 

S20  he  returned  to  New  Hampshire,  and  tak-  the  cavaliers  to  concentrate  Uieir  forces  in  the 

ig  temporary  supervision  of  the  churches  in  eastern  and  northern  countiea,  snd  crush  the 


Dorsetshire,  which  detained  Prince  Maurice 

i  a  very  hiffh  reputation.    He  continued  in  before  its  hardly  defensible  walls  until  his  army 

lis  sohool  till  1880,  having  charge  also  of  St  melted  away ;  and  Taunton,  in  his  own  coun^ 

atthew*8  church  in  that  city  most  of  the  time,  of  Somerset,  whioh,  though  small,  ruinoua  and 

was  here  that  he  fairly  commenced  his  career  half  destroyed,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Gran- 

authorship,  publishii^  first  the  text  books  ville  and  Goring,  with  8,000  foot  and  8  000 

bich  he  had  prepared  for  his  own  classes,  the  horse,  until  the  war  was  ended  by  the  defeat 

ctiliar  and  original  features  of  which  led  to  and  capture  of  Lord  AsUey  at  Stowe-on-the- 

eir  extensive  introduction  in  other  schools.  Wdd,  in  1646— owed  their  defence  to  the  stem 

Uoqaenth)   he  wss  connected   for  a  time  and  resolute  character  of  this  natural  com. 

th  the  "literary  Advertiser"  and  with  the  mander,  who  had  never  served  an  apprentice- 

Jospel  Advocate"  as  editor,  and  rendered  ship  in  arms, nor, it  is  most  Kkelv  had  Tw 

ident  service  to  the  puhho  sohools  of  Boston  seen  a  battaUon  set  in  array  before  the^yew 
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of  his  Bg«.    In  lCi9,  aft«r  tbe  execntion  of  tha  channel  islands,  Jenej,  GnerD^fj,  m-\  ■:■ 

kiDg,  the  navjr  having  reiuftiued  firm  in  i\e  of  Maa,the  Utt«r  defendedbfCLar'."'.: 

allegiance,  PriDoe  Kupert,  who  had   been  ap-  esa  of  Derby,  were  brongM under  tuik- 

pointed  admiral,  rode  the  channel  in  deliance,  Blake.     For  some  years  after  tliis  lii^' ; 

and,  it  is  believed,  nii^ht  at  an  earlier  date,  whea  ment  of  England  waa  not  (0  ^roi:  a' 

the  king  was  a  prisoner  ia  the  Isle  of  Wight,  heing  engaged  in  intesliae  cuDdicli  In  !' 

have  rcscned  him  by  a  woU-ooacerled  and  sud-  and  Scotland,  as  to  Tindertako  anj  Un : 

den   eoup-de-miiin.     But    now    the    cominon-  But  otJ'roDta  had  been  offered  to  lli  r 

wealth  being  firmly  esiabli^jhed,  ita  rulers  be-  by  the  states-general  of  Holland  si.i'' 

gao   to  look  about  them  for  an  officer  fit  to  determined   to  resent.    Dannpllii'l.:' 

take  command  of  the  squailroD  which  they  'William  II.  of  Orange,  who  baJ  l.- 

proposod    to    fit    out,     in    order   to   retrieve  daughter   of  Charles  I^  DO  ttdr.-M  ■ 

the  mastery  of  their  own  coasts  at  least,  and,  hod   for   the   elaugtiter  of  Dr.  ihv-.- 

if  possible,  to  recoror  somcthiiig  of  tlie  reputa-  envoy  of  the  commonwealth  Slllif  IL 

tion  which   the   Enellsh   nat-iun   had  formerly  could    Strickland,    the    resident  si- 

posscssed  at  eea.    Whether  it  was  the  military  obtain  a    hearing.     On  Ibe  iinl  ■' 

genius  which  Blake  had  eiliibitvd  at  Lyme  and  priuc«,  when  it  was  supposed  ilu!  :- 

Taunton,  or,  what  ia  more  probable,  bis  stern  cratic  party  in  the  states  would  li-vi  ■ 

republican  principles,  that  recommended  him  to  the  prc-Omincnce,  on  account  of  the  i-  . 

the  men  who  sat  at  the  beha  of  the  republic,  ity  of  his  heir,  aftern'ard  William  I'--- 

docs  not  appear ;  nor  is  it  even  clear  that  no  had  land,  nepotiotions  were  reneneil !«  ; 

over  been  on  board  a  eliip  of  war,  when  he  was  with  a  view  either  to  the  ereclicn  ''■  ■ 

appointed,  at  the  mature  age  of  00,  tocomtnoud  coiisulidated  republican  power,  b;  a  < 

A  squadron  of  the  line,  with  tlie  title  of  general  anco  of  the  3  fi:overnnient9,or  lotLvi: 

of  the  sea.     Ills  orders  were  to  pursue  ltui)crt,  a  rupture  which  should  afford  apioiiv 

iriththeroyalsquadroii,whitlier»uever  he  should  tilities.     The  latter  was  the  rc-i'l:. :  " 

find  him.     During  theprecodingycartheprince  aliera  and  the  young  duke  of  Yurt.  ,- 

had  lain  within  the  harbor  of  Kiiisale,  protected  otTered  insult,  and  even  personit  > 

by  the  batteries  on  land,  hut  strictly  blockaded  the  envoys,  which  the  states-pi Ci". 

by  a  superior  force  without,  until  Cromwell's  punLih ;    and  the  English  govetijL. 

progress  by  land  gave  hira  assurance  that  the  bat-  prescribed  a  precise  day,  bofor*  "■ 

terius  which  hitherto  had  protected  hi[u  would  proposals  must  be  otTcred  or  vi:: 

shortly  be  tnmod  against  his  vessels,  when  he  commissionerB  returned  toEnplauC 

ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  blockading  ships,  and,  lish  asserted  that  the  HoUanderi  *' 

with  the  loss  of  three  of  his  squadron  sunk  or  tbe  termination  of  the  stra^lebtli^' 

taken  in  the  attempt,  mode  his  way  into  the  who  had  been  proclumra  kin^i:' 

Tagus,  whore  he  received  tlie  protection  of  tlie  Cromwell;  while  the  other  side  L^i- 

kiiig  of  Portugal    In  the  spring  Blake  api>car-  on  tlie  arrognnce  and  undue  hastei::' 

ed  oif  the  mouth  of  that  river  with  Itl  sail,  and  sadors.    In  the  mean  time,  the  ''«'■''■ 

Bent  in  a  flag  requesting  permission  to  attack  cy  "  of  Worcester  turned  tha  sdf 

the  pirate  at  his  anchorage.    To  this  request  he  and  Uie  states-general  now  scot,  ui'-'' 

reived  a  point-blank  refusal,  when  he  stood  London  to  seek  accommodation.   B'-V-  , 

with  open  porta  and  lighted  matches,  but  the  aspect  of  the  cose  wholly  cU- 

was  nnable  to  torce  his  way  op,  or  waa  unwilling  English  navigation  laws  bad  jost  iy 

to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  his  slii[>a,  when  he  which,  In  their  operation,  wmiid  i-.j 

well  knew  himself  pos^tcsscd  of  the  power  to  Hullanders  of  the  carrying  trade  ci  ■■ 

enforce  his  demands.     To  tills  end,  he  at  once  which  they  had  long  enjoyed ;  in*-  ' 

proceeded  to  caj)tur6  20  Portagueso  galleons,  asked  for  their  auspensioa,  at  Is^-'  '■'- 

riclily  laden,  which  he  sent  In  as  prizes  to  the  pendency  of  negotiations,  not  ":>'.''  "^ 

Eagliah  channel  harbora,  threatening  to   con-  peremptorily  refused,  but  they  ^'''j''^^ 

Unue  his  seizures  until  the  king  should  expel  counter  demand  for  reparation  of  I'''] 

the  enemy.   This  the  Portuguese  speedily  found  committod  on  the  English  at  Aj"'-^- 

it  their  interest  to  do,  and   Kupert  set  sail  for  80  years  before,  by  a  compliunLuat'. 

the  West  Indies,  where  tbo  Bermudas,  Antigua,  ships  were  carrying  to  tbe  cmm}^  >^ 

and  Virginia  still  feebly  held  out  for  the  crown,  supplies,  and  by  an  order  to  Ihc  E"- 

He  lost,  however,  a  considerable  part  of  Ilia  olBccrs  to  compel  the  states'neii-"'-"- 

aqnadron.byanattaokof  Blake,off'Malaga{Jnn.  tlie  English  liag  by  striking  their  r- 

IG&l).  His  brother  Maurice  was  shipwrecked  in  meeting  in  the  channeL    In  thonU'|- 

■  hurricaneamongtheislands,  and,  after  a  while,  ters  of  marque  were  granted  by  !■■; 

•ubsisting  himself  and  the  aliips  under  his  com-  government,  and   above  eiglitj'  I- 

mand  by  privateering,  or  what  maybe  more  brought  into  the  English  pof«;  ^'_-. 

properly  called  piracy,  he  relumed  to  France ;  states-general,  refusing  to  pant  wl''-^ 

where,  finding  the  seas  too  but  to  hold  him,  ha  saltolheirownmerchant8,liiw<l'"^,'''. 

sold  both  the  remains  of  his  own  squadron  and  not,  as  they  eiplained  to  the  neiii'i'' : 

his  prizes.    In  the  mean  time,  the  colonies  were  era,  that  they  designed  to  inako"i'f'  , 

wsii/ redoced  by  Sir  George  Ayscue,  while  the  ly  to  protect  thur ct  ''"" 
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thif,  Admiral  Yonng,  MBog  in  with  a  fleet  of  in^  tcnmd  Ae  royal 

Dutch  merehantmen,  fired  Into  them,  and  after  warded  his  aefriees  in  Ajoerica  br 

a  diarp  action  oompeUed  them  to  aalnte  the  and  nant  of  Irish  laadi.    Be  Win 

British  flag.    Shortly  after  thfai^  again,  Van  joined  by  De  Bnrtei;  Van  Trocnp  haris:^ 

Tromp,  yriUk  42  sail  of  Dntch  men-of-war,  en-  sgaed  in  indigrtmiion  at  the  tefcponrr  -cz^: 

tered  Uie  roada  of  Dorer,  as  he  asserted,  driven  krity  into  whidi  he  had  fLlen  on  t£e  dispar- 

in  by  stress  of  weaUier,  with  loss  of  anchors  sion  of  his  great  arntimfrt,  ai^  a  k*2^  and 

and  cables ;  bat,  according  to  Biake^s  acooont,  obstinate  actioa  waa  ioacLt  od*  the  e»jAsi  of 

in  order  to  insult  the  Elijah  fleet  as  it  ky  at  Kent  (Sept.  28>.  in  which  the  ship  of  the  ]>:::dk 

aochc^r,  and  to  reftise  it  ue  salute  whidli,posM-  raar-adnursl  was  carried  by  bovdic^  2  cci^er 

bly,  the  Orange  party,  to  which  VanTromp  be-  capital  dbips  were  sank  tad  one  baovn  up,  and 

longed,  ooDsidered  dae  to  the  king,  not  to  the  as  before,  night  separated  the  ennihstsrt&.    On 

nation.     It  is  a  question  to  thii  day  which  par^  the  following  day,  howera;  the  l>suh  fleet 

ty  commenced  the  attack,  for  each  admiraisoit  made  ail  sail  for  Goree*  and*  ^esdnr  i£-£o  ^ual 

in  a  relation,  coantersigned  by  every  esptain  in  water,  where  the  heary  Kngftsh  ships  eoold  soi 

his  fleet,  differing  in  every  particolar  from  that  fiAow  them,  escaped  by  thar  llgiit  driT^gf.t  — 


of  the  other.    Blake  had  in  the  begmning  hot  After  this  actioo,  Biake,  who  scppos^d  thaa 

16  ships,  bat  Capt  Boome  joined  him  with  8  winter  would  bring  a  sospenskxi  cmT  honi!itie% 

more  after  the  action  had  commenced.    It  has  divided  hb  fleet  into  sqoadroos  of  obserrsdon, 

been  alleged:  1,  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  and  retaining  himself  oiilj 37  ships, was  stisck- 

Dutch,  who  had  already  aoo^t  for  peace  by  ed  (Dec  9>.  near  the  Goodwin  S^nds,  by  Van 

ne^tiation,  shonld  have  commenced  the  affirav ;  Tromp,  who  had  received  a  fresh  eommi^aoQ,  ai 

and  2,  that  it  is  yet  more  improbeble  that  the  the  head  of  twice  that  nmnber  of  saiL  and  not 

English,  with  bat  33  ships,  shotdd  have  began  dioosing  to  decline  battle,  fon^dbt  all  day  with 

hostilities  against  a  fleet  of  48.  Neither  answer  i^  deq>erste  coorsge,  and  at  ni^t  earned  off  his 

however,  complete,  since  it  is  more  than  probative  shattered  sqnadroa,  and  secored  it  within  the 

that  Van  Tromp*s  own  tenoper,  which  was  hot  month  of  the  Thames.  The  English  bomt  1  hrg^ 

and  fiery,  and  the  politics  of  the  war  party,  to  ahip  of  the  enemy  and  disabled  S  others ;  bat 

which  he  belongeo,  would  have  rendered  him  tlMT^lost  the  Garland  and  the  Bonavectore.  and 

wiUing  somewhat  to  exceed  his  order%  in  order  4  other  ships,  homed  and  sonken.    Blake  him- 

to  brin^aboat  an  affront  to  the  Dntch  flag,  soch  self  was    severely  woonded,  hot  he  galled 

IS  shomd  aroose  the  national  anger,  and  render  rather  than  lost  honor;  snce  his  delience  was 

rar  inevitable ;  while  it  was  cleariy  not  in  adndrabie,  against  a  force  so  soperior,  and  his 

flake's  character  to   take   aceoont  of  odds,  aaving  his  fleet,  nnder  the  circomstsnora,  was 

•r  to  decline  attacking  a  saperior  force  when  he  regarded  jnstly  by  his  coontrymen  as  eqci  vslent 

hoaght  it  necessary.    However  this  may  be,  to  a  victory.    It  is  this  battle,  the  results  of 

Tan  Tromp  with  the  Batch  fleet  retired  to  hia  which  so  intoxicated  Van  Tromp  that  he  in- 

wn  shoresi  withtheloasof  Sshipsof  SOgona,!  salted  all  the  coeats  of  England,  sailing  the 

akcu  and  1  sank  the  action  lasting  5  hoars,  and  channel  with  brooms  at  his  mast-head,  as  if  ha 

•cinj?  terminated  only  by  night  (May  19, 1652).  woold  sweep  or  had  already  swept  the  narrow 

"eEni" 


*ho  Datoh  sent  conunSaMoners  to  explaiil,  and,    asas  of  the  English  fleet,  and  which  so  delighted 


aand  for  repwation,  irtiich  not  being  made, .  their  exploits  and  the  defeat  of  their  enemy, 

ncrgotio  hostilities  followed.    BhJce's  first  op-  The  En^ish  peo^e  were  proportionately  rocked 

ration  waa  an  onslaught  on  the  Datch  herring  and  exoted.   A  large  nnmber  of  new  and  large 

Qsscs  to  the  northward,  escorted  by  IS  ships  ships  were  pat  in  commission ;  2  regiments  of 

f  war,  in  which  he  took  or  dispersed  the  whole  infontry  were  embarked  to  serve  as  marincia ; 

onvoy.     Van  Tromp  parsaed  him  with  a  fleet  and  in   Febroary,  1653,  Blake  was  enabled 

f  above  100  sail;  bat  when  the  S  admirals  were  to  take  the  sea  again,  at  the  head  of  abore  70 

1  sight  of  each  other,  and  engaaed  in  clearing  aaiL    On  Feb.  Id,  Van  Tromp,  having  gone 

>r  action,  they  were  sqwrated  by  a  farioas  down  to  the  isle  of  Rh^  to  convoy  the  home- 

orm,  which  dispersed  and  greatly  shattered  ward  bonnd  flec^  with  76  vessels  of  war,  made 

le  I>utch  fleet,  while  the  En^ish  admiral  got  his  appearance  in  ibe  channd  with  800  mer* 

f  cheaply  into  the  En^iah  harborai    Shonly  chantmen,  when  Blake   intercepted  him  c€ 

tcr  t hia,  Ayscaei  who  had  jastretomed  from  Portland   island,   and   immediately  attacked 

e  reduction  of  the  West  Indies^  with  40  ships  with  signals  for  the  closest  action  flying  at  all 

war,  fell  in  with  De  Rnyter,  commanding  60  his  mastphaada.  From  morning  till  ai^  of  the 

ip9  of  war  and  80  merchantmen.    The  action  flrst  day,  the  battle  raged  at  close  quarters. 

,t<;d  till  it  was  dosed  by  ni^t,  when  the  BUdce  waa  again  severely  woonded,  and  had 

Itch  convoy  and  the  covering  sqnadron  got  1  of  his  ships  sonk ;  bat  he  had  taken  6  of  the 

*  uninjured,  owing^  it  is  said,  to  the  remissness  enemy  and  disabled  many  more,  and  the  saccess 

the  inferior  ofBoers  of  Ayscne's  squadron,  of  the  day  was  his.   On  the  following  morning, 

s  waSj  however,  removed  from  hia  command  at  daybreak,  the  action  was  renewed,  off  Wey« 

the  parliamenti  who  soapected  him  of  lean-  month,  the  Dotch  admiral  interposing  his  sbipa 
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der  i|Mtnal  infloenoee ;  and  aa  eztemal  prdli*  1T61,  and  while  very  joung  brought  to  the  TJnit- 
perity  waa  wanting,  he  grew  more  and  more  ed  8tatea  brhis  pareota,  who  established  them- 
abstracted  and  retirod,  nntil  the  visionary  ten«  aelvea  in  North  C7arolina.    He  was  educated  in 
dencieaofhifl  nature  dominated  hia  life.  Among  the  nnivenity  of  that  6tate>  and  entered  the  naTV 
his  frienda  he  gave  out  that  the  works  on  which  aa  midahipman  in  IdOO.    In  181 8  he  command- 
he  waa  engaged  were  copied  from  great  works  ed,  aa  lieutenant,  the  brig  Enterprise,  of  14 
revealed  to  mm,  and  that  hia  leaaona  in  art  were  guns,  in  which  vessel  he  cmised  very  actively 
given  him  by  celestial  tongues.     Aa  original  npon  the  eastern  coast,  and  rendered  important 
and  beantiM  method  of  engraving  and  tinting  services  in  the  protection  of  the  coasting  trade 
his  platea  he  asoribed  to  the  dead  ^ther  of  hia  from  English  privateers.    In  Angnst  of  that 
wife,  Robert    He  oonveraed  ftmiliarly  with  the  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master- 
spii^  of  Homer,  ICosea,  Pindar,  Dante,  Sir  commandant  (this  titie  is  now  altered  by  law 
1r  iiliara  Wallaoe,  Milton,  and  other  illnstzioos  to  commander),  and  appointed  to  the  new  sloop 
dead,  and  aometimes  he  wrangled  with  demona.  Wasp,  in  whicn  vessel  he  sailed  from  Ports- 
Yet  he  continned  to  pursue  hia  art  with  asridaity,  mouth,  N.  H-  on  a  cruise,  May  1, 1814.    Jane 
hia  wife  ever  nUing  by  hia  side,  or  assisting  him  28,  in  lat  48^  86'  K,  long.  W  15'  W.,  he  fell 
at  the  press.    Hia  earnest  work  waa  called^^  The  in  with,  and  captured^  after  an  engagement 
Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience;"  it  was  of  28  minutes,  H.  B.  Ml  bIood  Reindeer,  Gapt 

Sublished  in  1789,  with  6ft  etched  illustrations.  Manners,  of  18  241b.  carronaaes,  and  1  shifting 
he  next  waa  '^The  Gates  of  Paradise,'*  in  16  gun,  and  a  complement  of  118  souls.  This  ac-* 
amall  deaigns^  aomewbat  mystical  in  character,  tion  was  a  very  severe  one,  and,  as  was  usual 
In  1794  there  followed  '^Uuizen,**  coniristing  of  in  the  naval  combats  in  the  war  of  1812,  there 
27  aingular  but  powerftd  drawinga,  which  ma-  was  a  manifest  superiority  of  gunnery  on  the 
olosed  the  mysteries  of  helL  He  waa  after*  American  side.  The  upper  works  of  tiie  Rein- 
ward  employed  to  make  maivinal  illustrations  deer  were  completely  cut  to  pieces,  and  she  }iad 
u>Yonng\**Ni^t  Thoughts;'' and  in  1800  he  25  killed  and  42  wounded,  Gapt.  Manners 
'amoved  to  Felpnam,  in  Sussex,  to  make  designs  among  the  former,  while  the  Wasp  was  hulled 
or  Hay ley^s  *'  lafe  of  Oowper."  He  wrote  fi^m  by  round  shot  but  6  times,  and  had  5  killed  and 
Lis  cottage  there  to  Flaxman.  addressing  him  as  22  wounded.  The  Reindeer  made  8  attempts 
'I>ear  Soa]pt(»of£temitv,''and8aying2  inhia  to  board,  which  were  repulsed  with  great 
trange  wild  way,  **  In  mv  brain  are  atudiea  and  steadiness.  In  the  last  attempt,  her  gallant 
luunbera  filled  witii  booka  and  plotnrea  of  old,  commander  waa  skdn.  She  was  finally  boarded 
hich  I  wrote  and  fuiinted  in  ages  of  eternity,  in  her  turn,  and  carried.  The  danger  of  re- 
afore  my  mortal  liie;  and  these  works  are  the  capture  being  great,  Gapt  Blakely  destroyed 
)Ught  and  atndy  of  archangels,"  After  re*  hia  prize,  put  into  L'Orient  with  his  prisoners, 
ming  to  London,  he  published  '^Jerusalem,"  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  wounded, 
Boriea  of  about  100  strange  deaigna;  12  de-  who  were  received  by  a  neutral  vessel  soon 
^OB  to  Blair'a  ^^  Grave;"  12  "Inventions*'  after  the  action.  The  Wasp  sailed  from  L'Orient 
d  a  water-color  planting  ot  **'  The  Canter-  Aug.  27,  on  another  cruise,  and  immediately 
uy  Pilgrims."  In  1809  he  made  an  exhibi-  made  aeveral  captures,  one  a  vessel  laden  with 
»n  of  this  and  other  works.  His  best  produo-  guns  ttad  military  stores,  which  was,  with  great 
»n  was  the  *^  Inventiona  for  the  Book  of  Job,"  address,  cut  out  of  a  convoy  in  charge  of  a  line- 
nsi^ting  of  21  illustrationa.  For  the  greater  of-battie  ahip.  On  the  evening  of  Sept.  1, 
rt  of  hia  life  he  ^  lived  in  a  garret,  on  crusts  while  running  free,  the  wind  blowing  fresh,  4 
br^id."  He  died  with  his  pencil  in  hand,  aail  were  discovered,  2  on  each  bow,  and  the 
iking  s  likeness  of  his  wife^  and  chanting  Wasp  hauled  up  for  the  most  weatherly  of 
Mftsont  aoiws.  them.  *At  20  minutes  past  9  she  was  brought 
BItAK£^WiuiAxRuTUB,aa  American  actor,  to  action,  which  continued  62  minutes,  when 
rn  in  Halifiir,  Kova  Scotia,  in  1806.  His  the  enemy  surrendered.  As  the  Wasp  was 
5t  appearance  on  the  American  stage  was  at  lowering  a  boat  to  take  possession,  8  other  ves- 
I  old  Chatham  theatre.  New  York,  under  the  sels  hove  in  sight  astern,  and  it  became  neces- 
luigement  of  Mr.  Barrere,  in  182^  as  Frede*  sary  to  abandon  the  prize.  One  of  these  ves- 
,  in  the  ^  Poor  Gentieman,"  ana  in  Ellis-  sels  pursued,  and  fired  a  broadside  into  the 
I'a  favorite  oharaoter  in  the  *^  Three  Singles.'*  Wasp,  and  then  joined  the  ship  which  had  sur- 
( suooeas  waa  great;  and  he  now  stands  at  the  rendered,  being  called  to  her  by  signals  of  dis- 
d  of  bis  profeesion.  Hia  Jesse  Rural,  in  ^^  Old  tress.  It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  this 
tds  and  YoongHearta,"  is  pathetio  and  touch-  vessel  was  the  Avon,  Gapt.  Arbuthnot,  of  18 
to  »  ^reat  d^ipree,  bringing  domestic  comedy  821b.  carronadea,  and  120  men,  and  that  her  loss 
he  very  frontier  of  traaio  feeling  itsel£  Mr.  was  from  80  to  60  in  killed  and  wounded, 
^e,vrhoia  weU  educated,  ia  a  fluent  and  eflbct*  though  this  was  not  known  with  certainty. 
ssneaker.  He  has  been  stage  manager  of  the  The  combat  waa  very  dose.  The  Wasp  had 
Qont  tbeatre,  Boston,  joint  manager  of  the  but  2  men  killed,  and  1  wounded,  the  latter  by 
Qut  street  theatre,  Philadelphia,  and  stage  a  wad.  The  Avon  sunk  soon  after  the  engage- 
afxer  of  the  Broadway  theatre.  New  York,  ment,  and  the  lives  of  her  officers  and  men  were 
\XKKLiYy  JoHJWTOK,  a  master  and  com-  saved  with  difficulty.  The  vessel  which  pursued 
ler  in  theU-  /9.  navy,  bom  in  Iceland,  Oct.  and  fired  upon  the  Wasp  was  the  Castilian;  and 
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one  of  the  other  vessels  in  sight  was  also  a  crniser.  pursued  his  studies  for  10  years,  exhibiting  great 
But  little  more  was  ever  known  of  the  Wasp,  capacity  for  learning,  and  unusual  ability.  He 
She  made  several  captures  after  her  engagement  had  been  originally  designed  for  diplomatic  ser- 
with  the  Avon,  which  were  destroyed ;  and  on  vice,  but  as  his  father  lost  his  fortune  in  the 
Sept.  21,  she  captured  the  brig  Atalanta,  which  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  compelled  to  teach 
being  vduablc,  a  prize  crew  was  put  on  board  mathematics  to  earn  his  support.  In  1832  he 
her,  and  she  was  ordered  to  Savannah,  in  charge  became  tutor  to  a  private  family  residing  at 
of  Midshipman,  now  Commodore,  Geisinger.  Arras,  and  while  there  wrote  several  articles 
Shoarrivedsafcly,  and  brought  the  lost  direct  in-  for  a  local  journal,  which  attracted  attention, 
telligonce  ever  roccivedfrora  the  Wasp.  Several  Bemoving  to  Paris  in  1884,  he  was  chosen  an 
years  afterward,  it  was  shown  that  on  Oct.  9,  editor  of  the  Bon  Sena^  a  periodical  of  con- 
1814,  nearly  50  days  after  the  capture  of  tlie  siderable  influence.  He  left  it  in  1838,  in  con- 
Atalauta,  she  was  spoken  by  a  Swedish  brig,  sequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  proprietor  on  an 
and  received  from  her  2  American  naval  officers,  important  question  of  political  economy.  The 
Messrs.  McKnight  and  Lyman,  who  had  been  next  year  he  established  La  Eeaue  du  Pntgrh^ 
captured  in  the  Essex,  exchanged,  and  were  to  promote  the  combination  of  the  democnUio 
then  on  their  passage  to  England,  ha  the  only  associations,  and  to  further  the  cause  of  politi- 
means  of  reaching  the  United  States.  Yague  cal  reform.  A  treatise  on  the  ^^Organization  of 
rumors  as  to  her  fate  have  prevailed  from  time  Labor''  came  from  his  pen  in  1840,  and  by  the 
to  time.  One,  that  an  English  frigate  put  into  spirit  and  eloquence  with  which  it  was  written, 
Cadiz,  in  a  very  crippled  state,  and  reported  gave  him  a  position  as  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
that  she  had  engaged  and  sunk  an  American  of  the  socialistic  schoolin  Paris.  He  maintained 
corvette.  Another,  that  she  was  lost  upon  the  in  it  that  industry,  in  its  present  unregdated 
coast  of  Africa,  and  that  all  on  board  her  were  and  competitive  state^  impoverishes  and  de- 
captured  by  the  Arabs.  Another,  that  about  bases  the  working  classes,  and  that  it  ought  to 
the  time  her  arrival  upon  the  American  coast  be  organized  on  a  principle  of  communitj,  bj 
was  looked  for,  2  English  frigates  chased  an  which  each  should  contribute  according  to  hi 
American  sloop  of  war  oif  the  southern  coast,  capabilities,  and  receive  according  to  his  waot& 
and  that  in  a  violent  squall  which  struck  the  3  A  more  important  work,  issued  not  long  after- 
ships,  the  sloop  suddenly  disappeared.  None  ward,  was  a  "  History  of  Ten  Years,"  in  which  • 
of  these  rumors  were  ever  traced  to  an  authentic  the  political  incidents  of  the  period  from  1830 
source.  The  Wasp,  like  most  sloops  of  war  of  to  1840  were  described  with  remarkable  animar 
that  day,  was  a  vessel  of  but  little  over  600  tiou,  sagacity,  and  effect.  The  work  inflicted  a 
tons,  heavily  armed  and  sparred,  and  very  deep  dreadful  blow  upon  the  administration  of  Ix)iiis 
waisted.  Such  ships  are  proverbially  unsafe,  Philippe,  and  is  supposed  to  have  exerted  a 
and  she  probably  foundered  in  a  gale.  Capt.  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  revoln- 
Blakely  was  an  officer  of  great  merit.  He  was  tion  of  1848,  by  which  that  monarch  was  de- 
brave,  skilful,  and  modest,  and  had  he  lived,  throned.  When  that  outbreak  came,  be  was 
would  doubtless  have  risen  to  the  highest  pro-  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  it,  was  a  member 
fessional  distinction.  He  left  a  widow,  and  an  of  the  provisional  government  from  Februarj 
infant  daughter,  who  was  educated  by  the  state  to  May,  and  as  such  procured  the  adoption  of  a 
of  North  Carolina.  decree  abolishing  capital  punishment  for  politi* 
BLAKELY,  a  pleasant,  healthy  village,  port  cal  offences.  He  also  contended  for  the  crear 
of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  Baldwin  co.,  Ala-  tion  of  a  ministry  of  progress,  and  not  being 
bama,  situated  on  the  Tensaw  river,  just  above  able  to  carry  that  measure,  withdrew  from  the 
its  entrance  into  Mobile  bay.    It  is  weU  sup-  government,  but,  at  the  request  of  his  coUeaguw, 

Elied  with  water,  and    contains   tbe  'county  took  back  his  resignation,  and  became  the  pro- 

uildings,  some  handsome  dwellings,  and  nu-  ident  of  a  commission  to  consider  the  labor 

merous  stores.    Its  harbor,  which  admits  ves-  question,  which  held  its  sittings  at  the  Ln^Jj^ 

eels  of  11    ft.  draught,   is  deeper  and  more  bourg,  but  which  accomplished  notliing.   Tm 

easily  accessible  than  that  of  Mobile,  12  m.  S.  foundation  of  the  so-called  national  workshops 

W.,  and  it  was  thought  that  this  would  render  out  of  which  finally  grew  the  insurrection  of 

it  a  great  commercial  rival  of  the  latter  city — an  June,  1848,  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  bat  m 

expectation  which  is  yet  unfulfilled.  fact  he  opposed  the  step ;  and  he  has  «Joere- 

BLANO,  LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  peatedly  declared,  and  without  any  authorta- 

partment  of  Indre,  on  the  river  Creuse.    It  is  tive  contradiction,  that  they  were  f^°"^?" '^^ 

a  very  ancient  place,  and  was  often  visited  by  to  injure  than  illustrate  his  views  of  industn- 

the  Roman  legions.    Pop.  in  185G,  5,731.  al  organization.    After  the  insurrection  of  JW»r 

BLANC,  Mont.     See  Mont  Blanc.  he  was  accused  of  conspiracy  again^  the  gov- 


finance,  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Oct.  28, 1818.  untary  exile  in  England.    Before  that,  now- 

His  mother  was  a  Corsican,  and  the  sister  of  ever,  he  had  commenced  n  "  flistorv  of  to 

the  celebrated  Pozzo  di  Borgo.    At  7  years  of  French  Revolution,"  which  he  has  since  contin- 

age  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Rodez,  where  he  ued.    It  is  a  work  of  great  research  auu  vigo 
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of  ezeeation,  giring  tbe  sodalifltio  Tiew  of  tke  iViatli  tiiii  11111111111111  ifci  Mnwy,  and  hew— iittad 

OTeQta  of  the  great  iIl8aITeotioI^  and  dflBcribing  suicide.    It  wai  aflcged  that  ptuauMij  |a  iJinie 

characters  with  a  rare  inoght  into  moCiTe^  and  waa  a  praxnaate  caaase  of  his  owa  ssrSerizg; 

a  comprehensiTe  philoaophj  of  canee  and  effiwL  hot  Mr.  Bbnehaid,  who  waa  noi  ftUiaiagaat» 

The  fint  Tolnme,  being  an  introdnetioa  to  the  ahrajn  had  a  auftfiwii  iDeotne  from  hk  pen, 

rest,  is  the  mart  striking  rhume  of  the  oaona  and  at  fail  death  was  mai  ocif  sob^editor  of  tbe 

of  the  rerolation,  both  public  and  priTate^  that  ^Csaonicr,'^  but  actiog  editor  of  **  AissvorLh^s 

has  perhaps  ever  been  written.    In  fenan^  MagasBe,^  and  w€«l  paid  Her  both.    Ee  waa 

Loois  Blanc  is  so  diminatiTe  asto  have  the  look  pofNdar  wifli  fitcmr  tacn,  fion  his  arr«ii>ae 

of  a  mere  boy,  bat  his  bearing  is  grsTe>  digni-  dispositiao  wad  imaf&rtfd  macDoa.    His  ^T^ 


fled,  and  impressiTe.  '^J*  "^  ' 

BLAKCHABD,  Fbahqod,  aeronant,  bom  aft  oAeals,  wen  pob^ishedlbr  the  hen^x  U  Lb 
Andelja,  department  of  Enre,  Fianoe,  in  1788;  orphaa^  in  %  TolnaMSt  prefixed  Inr  a.  tsj  in- 
died  in  Pans,  March  7, 1809.  HewMdktm-  t«MCing  biography  of  the  acsiM^r/ by  isr  Ed- 
guished  from  his  yonth  by  his  medtsnicsl  in-  ward  ^ihrer  Lytton. 

gennity.  The  inrention  of  the  baDooa  by  the  BLASCHAED,  TaaauA,  an  Askenea  ne- 
brothers  Montgolfier,  in  1788,  greatly  intcwated  dianie  aDd  iavaBtoc,  boim  in  SctSica.  Wonestir 
him,  and  he  oonstmcted  a  baUooo  with  wins  eo,  Mssbl,  Jane  S4^  178&  Frco  a  at  jq^  boas 
and  a  mdder,  in  which  ho  ascended  in  March,  fiir  mwhanifal  cmpkrymenta.  be  >xiK»i  his 
1784.  Jan.  7, 1785,  he  crossed  the  British  ehaii-  brother,  who  ww  cngj^ed  in  t2ke  B^i=iaes=re 
nel  from  Dover  to  Oaltts.  lor  which  Loois  XYL  of  tacksby  hand,  aTetyikiw  and  taciiAs  pro- 
rewarded  him  with  a  gin  of  19,000  francs^  and  eeaa,  aDd  at  the  1^  of  IS  eoocacfieed  Us 
a  life-pension  of  1,200  frsne^  He  inTonted  a  Teotioa  of  a  tack  marhinf  It  was  ax  y< 
parachute,  to  break  the  fisll  in  case  of  aocident»  belion  he  eoold  bring  it  fo  tike  desred  ptr£ 
and  firrtnsed  it  in  London,  in  1785.  He  Tinted  tion.  Fmaliy,  ao  cAxdre  was  the  marh'-raf, 
yarions  parts  of  Europe,  dlsplayiqg  his  alio-  that  by  pbdng  in  the  hopper  tiie  itoq  to  2« 
nautio  skill,  and  scgonnied  far  a  aMt  time  in  worted,  and  sppiyis^  the  Tafjdr^  -^ywet.  5>'i 
New  Toik.  Betoriiing  to  F^anoe,  in  1798,  he  tacks  were  made  per  nrnntf,  with  beeurfiisL- 
Bsoended  from  Boneo  with  16  persons  in  a.lanso  ^  heada  and  pomts  than  had  ever  Useo  sakde 
Salloon,  and  descended  at  a  |Maoe  15  miles  d»-  by  hand.  For  this  maeiine  BfiS&dttni  sMstrcd 
Ant.  In  1808,  while  making  hia  66th  ascent,  the  patent,  and  so^i  t^  ruLl  to  a  ooel^aj  ijr 
(t  the  Hagne,  he  had  an  apopleetie  stroke,  from  $5,000.  Aiwot  this  ti^oe  Tsrir/as  taoLy^ 
be  effeots  of  which  he  died  in  tiie  sncwwling  were  ssade  in  tiie  Uaisad  Scates  srzi-^nes  at 
ear. — Madame  Blanchaid,  hia  wifs,  who  had  8pringJSeId  and  Hjrp«r's  Ftny.  U»  tsrs  zL'-i-kft 
ortaken  of  his  dangeroos  sQocesses^  oootinned  baricis  wiihaaniformexlerc^lxiuu  h^i.Li^ 
y  make  aSrial  voyages;  bat  in  Jane,  1819,  bar-  ard  ondcrtook  *- the  eociiCr^ezioo  of  a  'jjjJJt  to 
kg  ascended  from  Tiyoli,  in  Paris,  her  bsDoon  torn  the  whc4e  of  the  barrel,  frccb  tsLi  V>  tsd, 
K>k  fire,  at  a  oonaderahle  hei^i,  owing  to  by  the  eonkbuiatioQ  of  one  u^  •eJ-'Ljvji 


>me  fireworks  wludi  she  carried  with  her,  aztd    operstMo."    Abuot  8  mLU»  c^  tiie  I 

ami,  while  the  hapless  aironsnt  was  dadied  to    the  breech  wss  partly  cy2L.-lf^al  toA  ytii^lj 


ieces  on  the  mond.  with  flat  odes;  these  were  aH  est  ly  lut  fazae 

BLANCHARD,  Lamas;  an  En^di  snthor.    marhine,  ingcciooaiy  rfisngi"<y  to  a  \\'jt^::J^ 

om  at  Great  Yarmonth,  May  15,  1808,  died    motion  as  it  spproached  d*  IrudL    Aj^z^^v^ 


^  London,  Feb.  15, 1845.    At  the  1^  of  5  he  edgeof  this  inTeBt;on  came  to  iut  WK^s::isA^ 

•as  remoTed  to  London,  where  he  was  edn-  cnt  of  the  Springfieid  amoty,  wm>  c^^irses^d 

ited  at  St.  Glare's  school,  SoQthwark.  HisfinA  with  Kr.  Bisncnard  Icr  one  of  lis  toscLli^ea. 

^copatioa  was  9^  ntier  in  a  printing-office^  Whtle  it  was  in  owtatkio,  one  of  xijt  ^'^ilzs^ol 

bich  aflbrded  him  time  and  opportunity  for  icmarked  that  L^  own  work  of  piL,^ilu^  the 

Jtivating  his  litersnr  tsstes.    In  18i7  he  wss  baiRls  was  done  away  wi:h.    Aj>xUr,  ecx^ 

ipointodaeeretaryof  thasooiogicalsoeie^,iB  ployed  on  the  wooden  stocks*  wh^rh  W4;re  tjjen 

bich  oflSoe  he  oontinned  nntil  18S1,  when  he  aflmsde  by  ha&d,  said  that  Kianchard  cr^cJd  wA 

came  acting  editor  (under  Bnlwer)  of  the  spoil  his  >/^  as  he  erxild  not  ntake  a  macLixie 

S'ew  Monthly  Magazine.'*    He  hadprerioosly  to  torn  a  gnnttflrk     Biaz^hard  acawered  tiiat 

biisbed  a  small  rolume  of  poetry,  eaDed  the  he  wm  not  sore,  Utt  he  woold  think  shoot  it^ 

;^y  ric  Offering.''    Mr.  Blsndund's  oonnsctaon  and  as  lie  was  dnriDg  home  throogh  the  town 

th  the  magazine  so  isr  establidbedlusrepnta-  cl  Brimfield,  the  kl«aof  his  lathe  for  tomiag 

n  as  a  ready  writer,  with  ^iitade  and  tact,  irregular  foms  soddeoly  stnick  him*    In  his 

X  he  sacoessirely  obtaned  editorial  employ-  emotion  he  shoaled,  ^I  hare  got  it,  I  hare  got 

nt  on  the  '"TraeSon,"  "^ Coaricr,"'' Consti-  hr     The  principle  of  this  mschine  is,  UjU 

onal,*'  **Coort  Joarnsi,"  and  "  Examiner,"  tema  are  tamed  by  a  pattern  the  exact  ihtf* 

Ide    contribating  largely  to  periodicals  and  of  the  ol^ect  to  be  prodnoed,  which  in  erery 

uals.     He  tonched  on  a  great  Tsriety  of  sob-  psrt  of  it  is  snocesstrely  brooght  in  contact  wi*^ 

9,  in  proae  and  Terse,  and  generally  with  a  small  friction  wheel;  this  whed  precisely  reg- 

ked  abilltj.    For  some  time  his  wifo  had  nlates  the  motion  of  chisels  arranged  opon  a 

insane,  aid  hisown  health  gave  way  nnder  catting  wheel  acting  upon  the  roogh  block,  so 

cootempl^on  o^  Ixer  affliction.    On  her  thst  as  the  friction  wheel  soocessiTely  trarioca 
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§0  adroitly  used  her  inflnenoe  over  the  miiid,  tamed  to  Vitnnia,  and,  manriiiglfiBB  Danger* 

and  perhapa  the  heart  of  her  alleged  lover,  thai  field,  of  the  *^  Northern  Neok,''  oommeDced  the 

she  made  him  the  atanchest  aapporter  of  her  praotioe  of  hia  profession,  which  he  assidnooBly 

son.    Bhe  waa  thna  enabled,  after  a  stnig^  of  pursued  to  the  opening  of  the   revolution. 

nearly  4  yeara,  to  defeat  the  oonfederatea.  Abandoning  medicine,  he  at  onoe  enlisted  in  the 

Heanwhile  ahe  had  aecnred  to  the  crown  the  oontest,  in  aU  the  straggles  of  which  he  bore  an 

rich  inheritanoe  of  the  ooonta  of  Tooloaaep  by  a  active  and  prominent  part  He  was  one  of  a  score 

treaty  signed  at  Paris  in  1229 ;  ahe  then  nnroed  of  gentlemen  who  removed  from  Lord  Dnn- 

to  submission  the  nnrnly  duke  of  dittany,  and  more'a  palace  the  arms  and  ammnnition  which 

helped  her  friend,  the  count  of  Ohamnagne,  in  that  nobleman  had  abstracted  from  the  pubHo' 

takmg  poaaesaion  of  the  kingdom  of  xfavarre.  arsenal;  and  aoonafterwardhe  published  a  series 

In  1294  she  mazried  her  befoved  aon,  then  10  of  bitterly  indignant  letters  agamst  the  governor, 


When,  in  1286,  ahe  reaigoed  her  power  into  the  negroes  in  hia  palace,'*  and  oppressing  the  colo- 

banda  of  Louis  DL,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  floor-  ny  generally.    OoL  Bland  waa  made  captain  of 

bhing  condition,  and  had  received  many  im^or-  the  first  troop  of  Yir^nia  cavalry,  but  when  6 

tant  territorial  aooeasiona.     The  young  kmg,  oompaniea  were  enrolled,  became  lieutenant- 

Fho  entertained  for  hia  mother  the  tradereat  colonel,  with  which  rank  he  joined  the  main 

ove  and  deepest  respect,  could  not  but  be  sen*  army  in  1777.    With  the  exception  of  a  single 

»ble  of  her  |;reat  aervioea,  and  retained  her  term  in  the  senate  of  Virginia,  he  remained  in 

near  him  as  hia  beat  and  constant  adviaer.  But  military  aervice  to  the  end  of  me  war,  enjoying 

with  all  hia  oondeacensiaQ  to  her  wisdom,  he  the  hi^  esteem  and  confidence  of  Washington, 

iiad  a  will  of  hia  own,  as  waa  evidenced  by  hia  who  frequently  employed  him  in  rei^nsible 

^iigx^^ing.  against  all  herremonstranoea  and  en*  affiun.    Among  other  trusts  confided  to  him, 

reaties,  in  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.    She  waa  the  command  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 

vept  bitter^  on  their  parting^  aa  if  she  felt  Saratoga,  when  they  were  mur^^ht^  to  Ohiuv 

hat  thej  were  not  to  meet  again.    She  now  lottesville,ya.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  rev- 

o^nnied  the  dutiea  of  regent,  and  displayed  her  obtionary  conteat,  he  waa  elected  a  member 

ront^  ability  among  the  new  difficulties  ahe  of  the  general  congress,  which  then  sat  at  PhUa- 

Gul  to  encounter.    The  defeat  and  captivitv  of  delphia.    Here  his  mannon  waa  the  resort  dT 

3r  son  ia  I!gypt  waa  a  bitter  grief  to  her:  Washington,  Iidbyette,  M.  de  Noailles,  M.  de 

bile  the  necessi^  of  paying  his  ransom,  and  Dumaa,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished 

nding  him  money  for  hia  Journey  to  Paleatine,  men  of  the  epoch.    He  continued  in  congress 

4igod  her,  however  reluctanL  to  lay  heavy  until  1788,  wnen  he  returned  to  Virginia.    He 

xea  upon  the  people.    She  had  beside  to  sup-  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  of  1788 

ess,  by  eomewhat  omel  measures,  the  revolt  to  ratify  the  federal  conatitution,  against  which 

the  poor  Fa»Umr0atiut,  which  waa  alao  a  he  voted,  but  waa  chosen  aa  the  first  repre* 

rere  trial  to  her  feelinca.    Notwithstanding  aentative  to  congreaa  under  that  instruments 

r  piety,  abe  kept  free  from  the  sway  of  the  He  died  at  New  York,  where  that  body  waa 

.^rpcyy  and  did  not  heaitato  to  restrain  the  en-  then  sitting,  at  the  age  of  48.    Dr.  Bland  waa 

oachmentB  of  that  powerfid  body.     Her  greatly  prised  for  his  social  accomplishments, 

litb  cauaed  universal  mourning.  which  aet  off  an  elegant  and  imposmff  person. 

INLAND,  JoBV,  a  martyr  in  the  reign  of  He  waa  taU,  hia  countenance  noble,  hia  man- 

eoa  KaJ7t  burned  at  Oanterbury,  July  12^  ners  dignified  and  frdl  of  well-bred  repose.    Jn 

55,  with  another  deigyman  and  fl  laymen,  hia  pulmc  and  private  character,  all  hia  actiona 

]  Jly-  admitting  the  chaigea  made  against  him  were  characterised  by  rigid  integrity,  and  un- 

denyin^  the  corporal  preaence^  the  propriety  frlterinf  devotion  to  principle  and  duty. 

celebrating  the  aaorament  m  an  unknown  BLANDRATA,  Giobgio,  one  of  the  found- 

!  ^iio,  and  In  one  kind  only  to  hmnen.  era  of  Unitarianism  in  Poland  and  Transylvaniai 

iLAND,  Cou  'TBaoDOBio^  a  Virginia  pa-  bom  in  the  marquisste  of  Saluzzo,  in  Piedmont, 

>t,  was  bom  in  Prince  George  county,  Ya.,  in  in  the  first  part  of  the  16th  century,  died  about 

2,  died  in  New  York,  June  1, 1790.  Through  1590.    A  phyaidaa  by  profeasion,  he  united 

grandmother,  Jane  BdfiBL  he  waa  fourth  in  great  talent  with  great  personal  advantagea, 

:cnt  Groin  PocahontasL    At  an  early  ase  he  which  endeared  him  to  a  numeroua  cirde  of 

Acnt  to  Kngland,  where,  at  Wakefield,  the  frienda  at  Pavia,  where  he  reaided  for  some 
io  of  Goldsmith's  ^^  Vicar,"  and  afterward  time.  Having  embraced  the  doctrineaof  the 
tAlinbnrgh^  he  pursued  hia  academical  and  refimnation,  he  retired  to  Geneva,  but  having 
leal  atodiea  with  anooeas.  Together  with  manifested  anti-Trinitarian  opinions,  he  soon 
X^ee,  Field,  Blair,  Gilmer,  and  Bank*  found  the  rdigioua  atmoq)hero  of  Switzerland 
L  his  ^allow-etudeata,  he  drew  vp  a  equally  uncongenial,  and  first  repaired  to  Ger- 
ion  to  the  Tiri^^inia  honae  of  burgesses,  to  many  and  anbaeqnently  to  Poland.  Notwith- 
t  a  Ibw  fbrlndding  anv  peraon  to  practise  standing  the  admonition  of  Oalvin.  he  was  re- 
cine  in  the  cobny  without  aproper  licenaeu  ceived  with  distinction,  and  gained  such  credit 

afler  ward.  In  1764  or '66,  l)r.  Bland  re*  among  the  Pirotestante  of  Poland,  that  he  waa 
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elected  one  of  tbe  mperinteiideiits  of  tho  Hel-  died  Jmie  8S,  18S4.    Throaih  it^  iv^^ 

Tctian  churches  of  KtUe  Poland,    This  ga.vo  d*Uonof  I>r.Wm.HDntor,ofk'nil..!.l-  ( 

him  itreat  faciliticB  for  spreading  his  opinioiM.  priratA  physician,  first  to  Loidlliiliiir:- 

and  the  reformed  chnrches  of  Poland  seemed  then  to  Admiral  Lord  Sodner.ibD.T  ■ 

to  be  in  the  way  of  beiriR  wholly  perraded  by  lant  oondoot  dnring  an  eng^raeo'.r. 

the  fast   spreading    an  ti- Trinitarian  ism.    More  physician  to  the  fleet.    In  17^3  k :. 

csutious  than  Ktanoor,  and  other  religiooa  re-  pension  from  the  crown,  ■ndpn)iii-''.p; 

formers^  he  feigned  to  subwribe  to  the  Calvinist  vatioos  on  tbe  Diseases  of  Bean'i'.'  ' 

creed,  and  made  an  apology  for  hb  b«ti«f  at  the  West  Indies  he  obtained  the  fr ' 

synod  of  Xioot     In  vain  were  all  the  endeav-  Prince WiUiam  Henry  (afterwsrd'* 

ors  of  Calvin  to  expose  Ihe  insincerity  of  his  then  a  midshipman  nnder  Lord  I 

profesaiona.    The  Italian,  instead  of  being  con-  thia  greatly  advanced  him  in  bi: ' 

sidered  as  ohereiic,  found  many  followers  among  career,   obtaining  him  large  prit 

themoBtetnioenl  personages,  and  among  others,  «nd  the  presidency  of  the  natal  ni' 

Prince   Radziwil,  who  appointed  hirn    ss  his  He  wrote  a  Tariety  of  tracts  au'l  :■■ 

pIcnipoteDtiary   to   the   synod   of  PincKOW  io  medical  enbiecta,  and  on  tbe  bc-t  r 

15fil-     Having  accepted  tho  place  of  physician  serving  pnhlio  health.    In  1812  U  '- 

to   John   Sigismund,   prince  of   TransjlTaaia,  baronet 

in  1668,  Gregoriua  Pauli,  of  Bneriny,  becama         BLANGINT,  GicbeppbMahcoM' ' 

his  Bocoessor  in  Poland,  and  gave  to  the  anti-  ft  mnsical  composer,  was  horn  in  T  - 

Trinitarian  doctrines  a  more  complete  develop-  and  died  in  Paris,  Dec  1841,    A}  ■ 

ment,  while  Ulandrata  now  aimed  at  propasat-  organist  of  the  cathedral  in  tbni  c': 

Ing  his  views  in  TranBylvania.     He  succtedcd  led  a  mass  with  »  foil  orchestra,   1  ■ 

in  causing  the  princo  and  tlie  coart  to  embrace  Paris  in  1799,  and  was  for  several ; 

his  docCrinus,  and  at  a  diet  held  in  1571  at  ceseful  composer  of  opera  Ilicr^  - 

Jiaros-Vasarhely,  Unitarianisra  was  leirolly  re-  however,  refits  chiefly  on  hi*  ii  ■ 

cognized  aa  one  of  the  religions  of  the  land,  which  wera  received  with  ni"i'li  i; 

Tills  took  piace  after  m  public  dispntation  which  ally  in  Germany,  where  ho  otlioi:^ 

he  had  held,  in  conjunction  with  Davidia,  a  cel&-  time   as    chapelraaster   at   the  i-  '■ 

brated  Unitarian  divine,  against  the  Latheran  elector  of  the  Bavarian  Palationii'. 

ministers  at  WeLisenburg,  and  which  lasted  10  king  of  Westphalia, 
days.    After  the  death  of  John  Bitpsmund,  he        BLANK  VEKSE,  Terse  witboTi' 

returned  to  Poland,  and  was  physician  to  Ste-  the  consonance  of  final  syllable?,  i 

phan  and  Christopher  Bathori,   the    rank   of  and  Latin  verse  is  of  this  sperie^   '■ 

privy  conncillor  being  conferredupon  him  after  the  native  growth  of  the heroici^ 

Stophan's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  literature  of  the  northern  barbwi:i;- 

The  Bathoris,  although  not  peculiarly  favorable  the  dark  ages  not  only  did  rhvnw"- 

to  Unitarianism,  were  nnable  to  prevent  the  monopoly  over  the   vernacular  i'- 

growth  of  the  new  doctrines.     The  denomina-  Europe,  hnt  even  intrnded  it«Il  ^■■■* 

tion  increased  in  power  and  influence  all  over  Gonsalvo  Perec,   a  Spaniard.  lUC  ^ 

the  country,  and  especially  nnmerous  were  the  state  to  the  emperor  Cbarles  \ ..  ^' 

oongregationa  in  tlio  Transjlvanian  towns  of  to  Philip   II.,  bronght  blank  veM 

WeissL'oburgandKlausenburg.     Tbe  rights  and  |>eaQ  notice  by  translating  Homrr^  ' 

privileges    which    the   Transylvanian    Unita-  mto  the  6panish  with   thai  i"''^ 

risns  enjoy  at  the  present  day,  are  thua  all  to  Figlincci,  in  his  Italian  cranm.*;  C 

he  traced  to  the  seed  suwn  by  Blondrata  and  ethics  of  Aristotie,  puhlislieil  U'r, 

his  fellow-laborers.    Blandrata,  however,  seems  agunst  the  Gothio  barbarity  ct '-; 

to    have    been    swayed   by  worldly    consid-  that  it   is  unworthy  of  the  t'syiT  '^■ 

erations  in  tlie  latter  part  of  bis  tile,  and  to  the  Italy,  and  pnta  his  precepts  \b''' 

great  consternation  of  Ms  friend  Faustus  Soci-  translating  the  quotations  from  E 

nus,  and  of  the  other  adherents  of  bis  church,  Homer  which  are  found  in  Ari^r^i-; 

he  endeavored  to  ingratiate  himself  with  King  versa   without    rhyme.      In   1''^^'; 

Blephan,  and  to  augment  his  fortunes  by  aban-  Triasino  published  liis  /(a/ii»  i'"'   . 

doning  his  former  religious  grounds.     He  finally  in   blank   verse.     Yet  from  •''* '■" 

met  with   a  violent   death  fr^m   the  hand  of  language,  and  inasmuch  as  Dante  nM 

his  own  nephew,  who  was  supposed  to  have  Italian  poets  of  the  middle  i^-^  •;', 

been  instigated  by  mercenary  motives,  as  ha  rhyme,  Italy   has  not  been  h^'"' 

was   afraid   iest   the  relipoua  differences    be-  growth  of  »  blank  verse  liteW|;^^ 

tween  him  and  his  nncle  might  alienate  from  is  generally  recognized  as  tlie  |" 

him  the  latter's  large  property,  which  he  con-  blank  verse  into  the  modem  M'^- 

flidored    LimKelf  entitled    to   inherit      Henke  said  composed  the   tragedy  of  '" 

published  in  179S,  O.  Blandrata  corifoiio  Anti-  early  as  ISat     In  the  Fren*  l»i^-":'- 

Irinitaria  gvtqua  eor^futatio,  auelort  Mattkia  and  De  Boi^  who  lived  in  the  ^''' ' . 

Ihcio.  tbe   leih   century,  composed  '"  ''' 

BLASE,  Bib  Oilbbbt,  an  English  phywcian,  Nicholas  Rapin,  who  lived  <t  inev 

bom  in  Ayrshire,  ■Scotland,  Aug,  29,  1748,  ISth  oentory,  wu  a  bnaticai  ■'"'" 
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lank  verae.  He  declared  that  it  was  his  wish  sub-prefect  under  Napoleon,  deyoted  mnoh 
>  extirpate  rhyme.  De  la  Motte  le  Yayer  in  oare  and  time  to  his  early  edaoation.  He  was 
le  age  of  Lonis  XIV.  wrote  in  it,  bat  gen-  originally  destined  to  the  stndy  of  medicine,  bnt 
rally  roei^ing  the  French  ear  abhors  blank  his  love  for  general  letters  caused  him  to  turn 
enie.  The  fint  Koglish  blank  Terse  was  the  his  attention  to  other  pursuits.  For  a  while  he 
Fourth  Boke  of  Virgill  intreeting  of  the  Lone  was  a  sub-professor  in  a  boarding-school,  when 
>tw6ne  iSneas  and  iSido ;  tranaliSed  into  £n^  he  remorea  to  Paris,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
ihe,  and  drawen  into  straunge  metre*^  (Lond.  of  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  then  a  renowned  teacher 
>57),  by  Lord  Surrey.  This  book  must  hare  of  political  economy.  Through  him,  the  studies 
^en  composed  more  than  10  years  previously,  of  ^lanqui  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  that 
Lord  Snrrey  waa  executed  in  1547.  Nich-  subject,  and  he  made  it  the  pursuit  of  his  life. 
IS  Qrimalde  followed  Surrey  with  great  sue-  In  1826,  a  SStumS  of  the  history  of  commerce 
S3.  The  first  theatrical  piece  in  blank  verse  and  industry  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  labors. 
19  Lord  Backville^s  tragedy  of  ^^Qorboduc"  It  was  speedily  followed  by  a  iV^ot^^emantotrtf 
5G1).  TFhen  Shakespeare  began  to  write  his  ^icotunnis  politique^  and  several  minor  pub- 
amas,  the  popular  ear  had  grown  ouite  &mil-  lications,  including  accounts  of  voyages  to  £ng- 
*  with  the  use  of  this  metre.  Blank  verse  did  land  and  to  Spain.  In  1830  he  was  chosen 
t  fiourish  much  off  the  stage  in  English  liter-  a  professor  in  the  special  school  of  commerce, 
ire  until  lfilton*s  "Paradise  Lost"  (1667)  where  his  course  in  the  history  of  commerce 
idicated  its  capabilities.  In  the  prefiioe  to  the  and  industrial  civilization  attracted  unusual  at- 
:ond  edition  of  the  poem  Milton  says :  "This  tention.  When  Say  retired  firom  his  professor- 
gleet  of  rhyme  is  so  little  to  be  taken  for  a  ship  in  the  eanMeroatoir^  des  arU  et  mStierSj 
feet,  though  it  may  seem  so  perhaps  to  vul-  Blanaui  succeeded  to  his  place.  In  1837-'42  he 
r  readers,  that  it  is  rather  to  oe  esteemed  an  issued  his  most  important  work,  HUUnre  d6 
[unple  set,  the  first  in  English,  of  ancient  rSeoTwmie  politique  en  Europe  depuie  lee 
ertjr  recovered  to  heroio  poem  from  the  aneienejuequ'd  noeioure^  which  was  a  succinct 
ublesome  and  modem  bondage  of  rhyming,  but  clear  and  intelligent  review  of  the  move- 
.  Some  both  Italian  and  Spanish  poets  of  ments  of  industry  from  the  earliest  time,  and 
me  not«  have  n^ected  rhyme  both  in  longer  of  the  teachiugs  of  the  great  writers  in  regard 
I  shorter  works,  as  have  also  long  since  our  to  the  laws  of  trade.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
t  English  tragedies."  Longfellow's  "Evan-  work  were,  that  the  author  did  not  begin  his 
ne"  is  perhaps  the  most  &vorabIe  example  history  witn  Adam  Smith  or  the  old  French 
the  hexameter,  a  ^)edes  of  blank  verse  physiocrats,  as  if  the  ancients  were  wholly  ig- 
fhieh  tho  English  language  does  not  take  norant  of  the  subject,  but  with  the  earliest 
lly.  Th«  German,  ox  ail  the  languages  nations  and  the  earliest  writers,  while  he  was 
lodem  Europe,  admits  the  greatest  variety  also  sufficientiy  comprehensive  to  recognize  the 
lank  verse  measures.  The  10  syllable  heroic  scientific  position  of  the  socialist  school  of 
'ades  the  dramas  of  Schiller  and  Gtoethe,  as  speculators.  Attaching  himself  to  the  dass  of  • 
BiA  tdkftiMn  Tim  tob  AnaiMi  •  thinkers  which  adopts  the  system  of  free  trade, 
^^  ^^  •  he  was  yet  disposed  to  do  ktstice  to  thinkers  of 
in  Germany  not  one,  but  every  spedesof  anotherdass.  Inl846-'48,Blanqui8atasamem- 
ent  Greek  and  Roman  metre  has  taken  her  of  the  ohambei^of  deputies  from  Bordeaux. 
.  The  phrase  bUmk  verse  is  of  English  At  the  industrial  congress  which  assembled  in 
in.  The  Italians  call  it  tereo  eeioUo,  that  is,  Brussels,  during  the  year  1847,  Ms  discourses 
>ned  or  emancipated  verse.  The  oldest  ex-  were  remarked  for  their  mingled  vivacity  and 
le  of  the  use  of  the  phrase  is  in  Shake-  learning. — ^Lovis  Avousts,  a  socialistic  and 
ro  :  ^^  The  kdy  shall  sav  her  mind  freely,  or  revolutionary  agitator,  brother  of  the  preced- 
i>]auk  verse  shall  halt  for  it."  ing,  bom  at  Nice  in  1805.  Early  initiated  in 
LAXKENBURG,  a  province  of  Brunswick^  the  secret  societies  of  that  country,  he  strong- 
crmaay;  area  178  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1857,  Iv  imbibed  the  communistio  and  republican 
r9.  The  southern  part  of  it,  bordering  on  doctrines,  which  he  has  made  it  the  business 
Ilartz  moontams,  contains  valuable  iron  of  his  life  to  assert.  His  first  public  appear- 
s  and  marble  quarries.  Louis  XYUL,  on  ance  was  after  the  elections  of  1827  in  Paris, 
fgfit  from  DiUingen,  resorted  to  the  capital  when  the  royal  troops  fired  upon  the  populace 
ankonborg^  a  town  of  8,500  inhabitants^  in  order  to  queU  a  transient  political  disturb- 
1  bears  the  same  name,  and  resided  there  ance,  and  Blanqui  was  among  the  wounded. 
Aa^.  24^  1796,  to  Feb.  10, 1798,  under  the  In  1880,  while  yet  a  student  of  kw,  he  took 
of  Comte  de  Ulle.  up  arms  on  the  popular  side,  against  the  role 
XSQVIf  JtBdam  Adolpbb,  a  distinguish-  of  Charles  X.,  and  for  Ins  bravery  and  spirit 
iliticol  economist  of  IVance,  born  at  afterward  received  the  decoration  of  July. 
Sov.  20.  1798,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  28,  Under  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  he 
His  fatneTf  Jean  Dominique,  fbrmeriy  prosecuted  a  fervent  contest,  by  means  of  pam* 
ity  to  the  national  convention,  one  of  the  phlets  and  articles  in  the  liberd  papers,  against 
r>risoned  in  1798,  for  protesting  against  the  hourgeoieie^  or  trading  classes.  A  member 
sure  of  the  JaooMna,  afterward  a  mem-  of  the  club  called  la  eoeieU  dee  amie  du  peuple, 
'   tho   council  of  five  hundred,  and  a  he  became  one  of  the  most  active  propagators 
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BLASPHEMT   (Or.    Pkaai^iua)j  impions  BLASTING,  the  prooeas  of  breaking  rooks 
flpeaking  or  writixig  ooDoeming  Baared  thingS)  by  the  explosiye  force  of  gunpowder.    The  ap- 
whicK  indudes  not  merely  profane  nse  of  &e  p&oation  of  this  force  has  very  properly  been 
jiAmd  of  God,  but  anv  sooffing  or  sonrrilous  Ian*  suggested  as  a  new  mechanical  power.    When 
guage  in  respect  to  the  commonly  received  doc-  it  was  first  employed  for  this  parpose  is  not 
trinesof  religion.  In  the  Mosaic  laws,  bla^hemy  known,  bnt  it  is  certain  that  it  was  long  after 
was  any  thing  irreverent  of  Jehovah.  The  name  gonpowder  was  used  as  a  destmctive  agent  in 
was  not  to  be  spoken  except  in  reli^ons  services,  war.    Borat,  in  his  GSohgie  c^liqiUe,  stAt&B 
nor  was  the  name  of  any  heathen  god.    The  that  the  nse  of  gonpowder  for  nuning  pnrposes 
csase  referred  to  in  Lev.  zziv.  11,  seems  to  have  Is  traced  back  as  fiir  as  the  year  1682.     Socks 
been  an  improper  nse  of  the  prohibited  name,  were  previously  broken  np  by  the  hammer,  and 
tbongh  in  a  different  sense  from  what  is  intend-  by  the  introduction  of  wedges,  which  were 
ed  in  the  2d  commandment    The  latter  refers  sometimes  of  wood,  and  were  then  made  to 
to  a  trifling  or  inconsiderate  nse  of  Uie  name  of  swell  and  burst  the  rock  by  absorbing  water 
God— the  other  more  particularly  has  reference  that  was  placed  around  them.    Water  was  also 
to  such  language  as  expressed  disbdief  in  God,  used  alone,  being  introduced  into  holes  and 
or  his  attnbutes:  and  this  is  the  proper  dis*  crevices  and  exposed  to  a  freeang  temperature^ 
tinction  between  blasphemy  and  profane  swear-  when  the  expansion  of  the  ice  acted  like  power- 
ing.   The  punishment  by  the  Jewidi  law  was  ftd  wedges,  ^"ire.  too,  was  employed  to  heat  the 
death.    In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  it  appears  surface,  and  this  Wng  suddenly  chiUed  by  the 
to  have  been  considered  blasphemy  to  claim  applicadonof  cold  water,  the  rock  was  render- 
divine  ^wer  (Matt.  iz.  8,  John  x.  88).    Paul  ed  brittle,  so  as  to  be  easily  reduced.    But 
called  Ikimself  a  blssphemer  before  his  conver-  these  slow  and  expensive  methods  were  soon 
aion  (1  Tim.  L 18).  Tne  same  word  which  in  the  mostly  abandoned  for  the  blasting  process,  and 
Greek  is  used  for  blasphemy,  is  sometimes  the  expenses  of  mining  were  estimated  to  have 
^j-onalated  "  railing'*  (1  lim.  vL  4).    In  Boman  been  reduced,  in  consequence,  more  than  one- 
Jatholio  countries,  not  only  irreverent  language  half.    The  enormous  force  evolved  by  exploding 
'especting  God  or  Christ,  but  avowal  of  dlsbe-  powder  is  owing  to  its  sudden  conversion  into 
iei  in  certain  articles  of  £uth  or  popular  tenets,  gases,  amounting  in  bulk  to  more  than  450 
•as  been  held  to  be  blasphemy  and  punishea  times  that  of  the  powder,  supposing  them  to  be 
y  the  civil  power  aa  a  crime.  By  the  0(xnmon  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  temperature;  but 
tw  of  En^and,  blasphemy  is  indictable  as  a  in  the  highly  heated  condition  attending  their 
riminal  offence,  and  it  is  defined  to  be  a  denial  production,  their  volume  is  estimated  to  be  from 
r  the  being  or  providence  of  God,  contume-  4^000  to  0,000  limes  that  of  the  powder.    Ao- 
>as  language  respecting  Christ,  or  profiine  cording  to  the  calculations  of  Hntton,  the  elas- 
^offing  at  the  holy  Scriptures.    Hiis  was  so  tic  gas  expands  with  a  velocity  of  10,000  feet 
^Id  on  the  ground  that  tne  Christian  religion  per  second,  and  with  a  pressure  equal  to  that 
a  part  of  the  laws  of  England.    A  pubuca-  of  1,000  atmospheres,  wnich  would  be,  upon 
>n  oontaixung  scurrilous  or  contemptuous  Ian-  every  square  inch  of  surface  exposed  to  the 
lago  respecting  our  Saviour  has  been  held  to  force,  not  less  than  6i  tons. — Powder  is  applied 
\  a  libel  at  common  law ;  and  as  a  general  to  blasting  rocks  in  different  methods,  accord- 
inciple  it  has  been  a^ud^  to  be  unlawful  ing  to  the  object  hi  view.    It  is  introduced  into 
write  against  Ghristiamtv  in  general,  or  small  c^lindncal  holes,  bored  for  the  purpose, 
ainst  its  doctrines,  if  there  be  apparent  a  de-  and,  being  securely  confined,  is  there  exploded, 
(a  to  andermine  it  altogether,  but  that  it  Is  These  holes,  in  mines,  are  not  often  more  than 
iowAhle  to  write  upon  controverted  points  in  4  or  6  feet  deep,  genendly  not  more  than  8 
lecoroos  manner,  even  though  some  articles  feet^  and  of  1  inoix  to  If  inch  in  diameter;  in 
faith  held  by  the  church  of  England  should  quarries  they  are  sometimes  20  feet  deep  and  4 
aifected.    In  the  United  States  the  Christian  inches  in  diameter.    This  is  in  sudi  situations 
i^ion  has  been  received  as  a  part  of  the  com-  that  advantage  may  be  tiUcen  of  a  vertical  bank, 
m   jaw,   and  blasphemy  is  consequentlv  a  andthepowder.nearly  filling  the  hole  from  the 
Luinal  ofifenoe.    In  some  of  the  New  Euffland  bottom  upL  can  tnrow  off  the  wall  along  its  whole 
tc3,  and  perhaps  in  some  others,  there  have  height    Another  method  is  that  of  the  *^  sand- 
>n   statntes  regulating  the  punuhment^  but  blast^'    This  is  employed  when  crevices  are 
ctically  they  are  inoperative,  and  the  cases  found  extending  into  bodies  of  rock,  or  when 

0  been    rare  of  any  proceedings  under  cracks  are  opened  by  a  previous  blasts  which 
m^     la  the  state  of  Kew  York  it  nas  been  frdled  to  break  np  the  rock  sufficiently  for  its 

1  that  TThatever  tends  to  impair  publio  re-  removal.  Powder  is  poured  loosely  into  such 
;t  for  the  Christian  religion,  is  subvernve  of  opening  in  lai^  quantity,  and  it  is  then  cov- 
i  society,  and  that  indecorous  knguase,  ered  with  dry  sand,  a  communication  being  se- 
»ther  spoken  or  written,  offensive  to  the  cured  to  it  by  the  introduction  of  pieces  of  safe- 
irsl  religious  tone  of  feeling  of  the  commu-  ty  fbse  before  the  powder  is  covered.    For 

is  an  indictable  offence,  wnUe  at  the  same  breaking  down  the  huge  dieets  and  blocks  of 

^  it  IB  conceded  that  there  is  liberty  of  con-  native  copper  in  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Su- 

Brtiztg  any  matter  of  doctrine,  so  that  it  be  perior,  no  other  known  method  but  shaldng 

in  t^proper  manner.  them  by  the  sand-blast  could  be  effectual 
VOZ«>  BI, — 22 
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depfch  of  6  or  6  feet,  fragmentsof  the  beet  hard-  to  tlus  pnrpoee,  and  then  hy  advice  of  Dr.  Hare 
wood  chtfooal  are  thrown  into  the  bottom  and  was  making  use  of  the  gidvanic  battery ;  and 
ignited.    A  blast  is  then  blown  in  from  a  in  yoI.  xxn.  of  the  same  joarnal  (1884)  the  ap- 
portable  bellowa,  throngh  a  wronght-iron  tube,  ]>aratas  is  fully  described,  with  drawings  which 
to  which  is  added,  at  its  lower  extremity,  a  show  that  the  arrangement  was  essentially  the 
tube  of  platinum  not  less  than  a  foot  in  length  same  with  that  now  in  use.    In  the  year  1848 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.    The  lower  ez-  three  charges  of  18,000  lbs.  of  powder  were 
treinity  of  this  is  closed,  bnt  its  sides  are  per-  fired  simultaneously  by  this  means  at  Dover, 
forated  with  numerous  small  boles.    Aa  the  by  Mr.  William  Cubitt    A  chalk  cliff  400  feet 
blast  circulates  through  these,  the  charcoal  high  was  thrown  down  with  little  report,  and 
barns   vividly,  producing   intense   heat^  and  the  beadi  was  covered  with  400,000  cubic  yards 
melting  away  tne  side  of  the  cavity.     The  of  chalk-rock.    It  is  estimated  that  the  saving 
tabes  must  be  frequentlv  withdrawn  to  hook  to  the  South-Eastern  railway  company  in  this 
out  the  fragments  of  dnder  whidi  accumulate,  operation  over  the  ordinary  process  was  not 
As  the  operation  goes  on,  and  the  size  of  the  leas  than  £7,000.    Submarine  blasting  of  rocks 
chamber  increases,  the  fire  is  kept  up  by  oon-  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  with  the  use 
.inoally  dropping  more  charcoal  into  the  hole  of  the  diving-bell  for  sinking  the  holes,  and 
jy  the  aide  of  the  tube,  the  hole  being  left  open  charging  them  with  cartridges  contained  in  a 
br  the  eaoape  of  the  gases.    The  walls  of  the  tin  tube,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Hare.    Fhun 
tbainber  are  then  more  rapidly  acted  upon,  ao  this  a  smaller  tube  is  extended  to  the  surface, 
hat  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  cavity  is  which,  when   filled  with  powder,    is  fired. 
ufSciently  large  to  hold  20  or  «80  pounds  of  The  effect  of  powder  fired  under  the  pressure 
powder.     In  granitic  rocks  tiie  effect  of  this  of  the  water  appears  to  be  greater  than  in  ex- 
peration  is  very  remarkable;  the  ingredients  plosions  of  similar  quantities  upon  the  land, 
lelt  down  into  a  lianid  slag;  and  if  a  bucket  of  The  fragments  are  removed  but  a  short  dis- 
:>]d  water  is  dashed  in  upon  the  highly  helped  tance,  and  little  disturbance  is  caused  upon  the 
irface,  this  is  scaled  off  in  large  flakes  by  the  0nr£aoe  of  the  water.    It  has  been  found  that 
idden  chill,  and  by  the  mechanical  action  of  ledges  of  rock  in  this  situation  majr  be  reduced 
10  high  steam,  wnich  ia  instantly  generated,  in  height  without  boring  holes,  smiply  by  ex- 
1  hard  silicious  rocks,  as  the  firm  sandatonea  ploding  large  chaigesof  powder  up<Hi  the  8U]> 
the  Shawangunk  range,  the  rock  crumbles  noe  of  the  rock,  by  the  use  of  tne  galvanic 
wa  to  sand,  and  this  is  blown  out  of  the  hole  battery.    In  this  way  the  snrfaoes  of  seversl 
the  process  goes  on,  covering  the  surfiewe  dangerous  ledges  of  rock  in  New  York  harbor 
>uDd.      In   calcareous  rocks,  the  stone  is  have  been  taken  off  by  M.  ICaillefert^  and  the 
riied  to  qnicklimeL  and  a  large  cavity  ia  depth  of  water  increased  over  them.    A  bat- 
idly  produced.    The  heat  generated  in  this  tery  has  been  introduced  in  Scotland  of  very 
.'ration  is  so  great,  that  wreught-iron  pipes  compact  arrangement,  designed  for  igniting 
^e   been  melted  down,  by  coming  into  too  chai^  at  a  distance.     It  is  constructed  <» 
%e  eontaot  with  the  charcW.    The  enlarged  adno   and   cast-iron  plates,  alternating   with 
wasioum  of  the  hole  at  the  bottom  are  par-  each  other,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
ilarly  favorable  for  the  exploeive  force  of  the  ^art    The  first  and  second  iron  plates  are  con- 
rdcr  to  be  exerted  to  the  best  advantage,  nected   together  as  a  double  terminal  plate, 
ro  roaaoeo  of  rock  are  lifted  up,  and  crada  iirom  whi<£  proceeds  the  wire  forming  the  posi- 
^reat  extent  are  opened  to  a  depth  not  tive  pole.    The  first  xinc  plate  in  united  by  a 
.^hed  by  the  ordinary  method  of  blasting,  strip  of  metal  with  the  thud  iron  plate,  the 
.•40   craok0  afford  convenient  opportunitiea  second  xinc  with  the  fourth  iren,  and  so  on  to 
the  oae  of  the  sand-blast  ana  thus  veir  the  end  of  the  series,  which  may  conaist  of  20 
a  qoAotities  of  rock  are  oroken  up  with  plates  of  xino  and  21  of  iron.    The  last  xinc 
partitively  small  expense  of  drilling.— Ilr-  plate  will  be  disconnected  with  the  rest,  and 
a  tinmber  of  charges  simultaneously  by  the  from  this  proceeds  the  wire  forming  the  nega- 
tuiio    bBttery  is  sometimes  adopted  with  tive  pole.    The  plates  are  separated  by  slips 
t   SKlvanteg«^  where  large  bodies  of  rock  of  wood  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  kept  in 
to  bo  looweo.    The  effect  produced  by  the  place  by  2  pieces  of  board  at  the  ends,  con- 
t  qiiAntity  of  powder  is  much  greater  than  nected  by  cross  strips  at  the  sides,  and  witn  one 
e  cbar^es  were  separately  exploded.    The  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  plates  from  frdling 
method  of  firing  is  also  convenienUy  ap-  out.    As  2  plates  intervene  between  every  paur 
Co  blasting  under  water.    In  the  '*£noy-  in  metallic  connection,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
Miia  3ritAiiiuoa"  it  Is  stated  that  this  was  partitionB  in  the  trou^    The  space  required 
>at  ia  practice  by  General  Pasley,  ia  IB89,  nxr  a  batten'  of  20  pdrs,  or  of  41  single  plateS| 
noviu^  tlie  wreck  of  the  Royal  Georse  at  will  not  exceed  20  inches  in  length,  ftioh  abat- 
^acL  and  a^ain  the  same  year  in  snbma-  tery  is  readily  constmcted,and  is  found  to  be  effi- 
rook'blAStiiiflr  by  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  dent  at  a  distance  of  600  feet  Byaddingasec- 
n    voL   xxi*    of  the  ^  American  Journal  end  of  the  same  kind,  the  charges  may  be  fired 
enc^**  for  18S1,  is  a  letter  of  Dr.  Hare,  at  still  greater  distanoea   The  conducting  wires 
Ana  tlae  operations  of  Hr.  Hoses  Shaw,  of  copper  should  be  insulated  by  a  covering  of 
acl  jdraa^J'  applied  the  electrical  machine  silk  or  cotton  thread,  and  several  inches  near 
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tbeir  extremities  be  twisted  together.    The  2  below  the  powder.    For  some  reA5<on,  ;<• 
ends  sboald  diverge  from  the  twist  as  far  as  the  greater  elasticity  caused  bjthe  airr. 
the  diameter  of  the  hole  for  the  charge  will  ad-  ed,  it  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  tlit  |i 
xnit,  and  a  fine  steel  wire,  like  those  used  for  is    considerably  increased.    Gun-C(nt<  n 
the  hair  springs  of  watch^  or  a  fine  platinnm  been  employed  to  some  extent  in  bla^ti  c; 
wire,  should  connect  the  two  poles.    This,  and  for  use  in  mines  it  possesses  the  imporu:: 
as  many  such  connections  as  there  are  blasts  to  vantage  over  powder  of  not  giving  on  >:, 
be  fired,  are  arranged  in  their  proper  places  a  much  less  quantity  also  is  required:' 
along  the  conducting  wires,  and  each  is  intro-  the  same  force.    It  is,  however,  more  cij : 
duccd  with  the  powder  into  the  hole,  care  being  than  powder,  more  dangerous  to  prcp^^ 
taken  in  the  charging  and  tamping  not  to  dis-  operates  too  quickly  to  produce  the  be:. 
turb  the  connections. — ^By  the  Austrian  engi-  in  blasting,    for  these  reasoDs  its  uk  1. 
neers  electricity  is  preferred  to  voltaism  for  iir«  minished,  and  it  is  not  likely  it  will  ev. 
ing  charges,  the  quality  of  the  conductor  not  largely  employed  for  blasting  purposes.-.' 
being  of  so  much  importance  in  the  use  of  the  the  application  of  blasting  to  breokiii^ : 
former.    With  the  apparatus  they  employ,  ex-  the  process  is  often  adopted  with  gTcr.:  - 
plosions  have  been  produced  at  a  distance  of  1^  tage  for  shattering  stumps  which  it  is  j 
German  leagues,  and  60  mines  exploded  simul-  to  remove,  and  diso  for  splitting  larc^ 
taneously,  on  a  line  of  100  fathoms.    Under  wood.     A  hole  is  bored  into  thera   - 
water  explosions  were  made  at  a  distance  of  auger,  and  instead  of  tamping  in  t. 
400  fathoms,  the  conductor  extending  to  the  mode,  a  wooden  plug  is  inserted  to  c 
length  of  600  fathoms.    The  process  has  been  powder.    The  danger  of  explosion  b' 
in  use  mider  water  in  Uie  Danube,  near  Grein,  pressed  air  should  always  be  rememb<;r 
and  the  marble  quarries  near  Neustadt,    for  process. — Some  French  inventors  bs-: 
some  years,  with  perfect  success.    The  explo-  out  a  patent  in  England  for  splitting  : 
sive  substance,  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  antimony,  the  generation  of  heat,  without  caibi:.' 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  is  easily  made,  and  is  plosion.    They  used  a  substance  con ; 
placed  in  the  form  of  a  cartridge  at  any  part  of  100  parts  of  sulphur  by  weight,  100  uf^ 
the  conducting  line.    See  ^* Mechanics'  Haga-  60  of  sawdust,  60  of  horse  manure,^' 
zine,"  No.  1688.    The  subject  of  blasting  under  common  salt    The  saltpetre  and  con- 
water  is  fully  treated  in  Applotons'  "  Dictionary  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  to  whic^  -. 
of  Mechanics."— The  quaUty  of  the  powder  of  molasses  are  added,  and  the  wk;!. 
preferred  for  blasting  is  not  the  quick  kind  ents  stirred,  mitil  they  are  thorongby : 
that  is  used  for  rifles,  and  operates  most  success-  rated  together  in  one  mass,  which  is  tl - 
fully  in  the  projection  of  missiles,  but  it  is  the  by  a  gentle  heat  in  a  room  or  by  or 
most  sluggish  in  its  action,  affording  time  for  the  sun,  and  is  fit  for  nse.    It  is  tAm{K^ 
the  rocks  to  open  and  be  shaken  before  the  holes  bored  for  blasting  rocks  in  the  >^ 
effect  is  lost  in  a  sudden    quick   explosion,  ner  as  gunpowder,  and  is  ignited  by 
Blasting  powder  should  consist  of  65  parts  of  It  does  not  cause  an  explosion  npwar. 
saltpetre,  16  of  charcoal,  and  20  of  sulphur;  powder,  but  generates  a  great  heat, w.- 
while   the   best  gunpowder   is  made  of  76  the  rock. 

parts  of  saltpetre,  12i  of  charcoal,  and  12i        BLAYE,  a  fortified  seaport  of  F::' 

of  sulphur.    The  grains  of  the  best  blasting  in  1856.  4,802,  department  of  GiroiKH.- 

powder  are  extremely  coarse;  they  may  be  as  N.  N.  W.  of  Bordeaux.     The  river  « 

large  as  barleycorns.    They  should  be  perfectly  about  2^  miles  wide  here,  is  defends- 

dry,  hard,  of  even  size,  shining,  free  of  dust,  so  Pate  and  MWoc    All  inward  bound  vr 

as  not  to  soil  a  white  handkerchief.    As  the  in-  obliged  to  anchor  at  Blaye  and  eil 

itial  effect  of  powder  is  to  a  considerable  extent  papers,  and  outward  bonnd  vessels  ib>*' 

proportional  to  the  surface  over  which  it  is  dis-  in  stores  here, 
tributed,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to        BLAYNEY,  Benjamut,  an  "EncYis^i  I 

insert  in  the  centre  of  cartridges  a  core  of  wood  died  Sept.  20, 1801,  the  author  ot  val^^ 

or  iron.     Many  have  supposed  they  accom-  sertations  on  biblioal  subjects,  and  ccr: 

plished  the  same  object  by  mixing  with  the  pow-  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bibli^  * 

der  a  proportion  of  dry  sawdust.  In  some  parts  of  canon  of  Ohrist  church  and  regiu?  p^' 

Europe  this  has  been  extensively  practised.  At  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and  finally  tvcU'^ 

the  mines  of  Tamowitz,  in  Silesia,  it  has  been  shot,  Wilts. 

customary  to  use  i  sawdust    In  other  mines       BLAZONRY  is  the  science  of  ^- 

in  Germany  and  Sweden  it  is  considered  that  coat  of  armorial  bearings  in  appro;' 

i  to  ^  of  the  powder  employed  may  be  saved  guage,  and  in  accordance  with  tbt^ ; 

by  the  use  of  this  materiaL    About  i  of  the  heraddry;    or  of  constructing,  ^^''^■' 

mixture  is  its  most  usual  proportion.     This  coloring  sudi  a  coat  jfrom  a  verbid  or  * 

practice  is  condemned  as  unphilosophical  by  description;  or,  lastly,  of  recognixiur"'' 

the  writer  of  the  article  Stoni,  in  Tomlin-  ing  coats  armorial,  so  as  to  know  &c  i 

son's  Cyclopaodia.    In  Sweden  small  hollow  the  families,  intermarriages,  and  faot^ ' 

cones  of  wood  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  hot-  tionship  which  they  indicate.  The  i^'''^- , 

torn  of  the  holes  to  preserve  an  empty  space  ry  is  also  sometimes  nsed  to  sigo^/  ^"^ 
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stance  and  pomp  of  the  things  emblazoned,  as  oxygen  of  the  air  or  water,  and  ready  to  form 

one  sees  it  qnamtly  written  m  the  old  chroni-  with  this  compounds  which  are  soluble  and 

cles  that  a   host  was    *' glorious  with    the  essily  removed  by  boiling.     The  dew  falling 

bhoonry  of  banners,"  meiming  merely  with  upon  the  doth  appears  to  naye  a  pecnliar  infln- 

nnmbos  of  emblazoned  banners.    Jn  blazon-  enoe  upon  the  remoyal  of  the  color;  and  the 

ing,  the  tinctmres  of  shields  are  divided  into  sun's  rays  increase  the  effect  by  some  chemical 

colors,  metals,  and  fturs.    The  metals  are,  or,  action  iJelonging  to  light,  which  is  imperfectly 

i^ld,  and  argenty  silver;  the  latter  simply  rep-  understood.    The  art  of  bleaching  was  conduct- 

■esented  by  white.    The  colors  are,  gium^  rea ;  ed  by  alternate  steeping  in  alkaline  liquors  called 

mtrOf  bine;  9able^  black j  Mrt,  green ;  |mf^r^  backings,  followed  by  thorough  washing  and 

torple;  and  teme^  sangume.    The  Airs  are,  or-  boiling  and  long-continued  exposure  upon  grass, 

3]W,  black  oroes-shaMd  spots  on  white;  or-  with  frequent  sprinklings  of  water,  which  pro- 

U7UW,  white   croas-abaped   spots   on   black;  cess  was  called  crofUng ;  and  this  was  followed 

miwis.  black  croas-ahaped  8iK>ts  on  gold;  and  by  the  souring  process,  or  keeping  the  articles 

jire^  wDxdh  is  small  alternate  shields  or  escut*  soaked  for  weeks  in  sour  milk,  to  be  afterward 

leons  of  azure  and  argent,  covering  the  whole  washed  and  crofted  several  times.  By  substitute 

eld  or  ground  of  the  shield,  or  coat  armorial,  ing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  sour  milk  to  dissolve 

^  19  false  blazonry,  when  an  object  is  to  be  out  the  alkaline  matters,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 

^presented  on  a  field  or  ground^  to  describe  Hope,  the  time  required  for  this  part  of  the  pro- 

oth  of  metal,  both  of  color,  or  both  of  for.  oeas  was  reduced  to  a  few  hours  in  place  of  a  few 

bus  there  cannot  be  correctly  blazoned  a  cross  months.    But  the  other  operations  stiU  involved 

rgent  on  a  field  or,  because  both  the  thing  long  time,  particularly  the  crofting;  and  fre- 

larged  and  the  field  on  which  it  is  charsed  quent  losses  moreover  were  incurred  by  the  ex- 

*e  metals ;  nor  a  cross  sable  on  a  field  gules,  be-  posure  of  the  goods  in  the  large  establishments 

Luse  both  are  colors;  nor  a  cross  erminois  on  a  upon  the  great  extent  of  grass  lands  they  re- 

^d  vaire,  because  both  areftus.    A  cross  or  quired.  Ofcotton  goods  ^r  to  |V<>^^®^^®^fif^^ 

I  a  field  azure  is  correct,  because  metal  can  is  lost  by  bleaching;  but  linens  often  lose  as 
)  charged  on  color ;  so  is  a  cross  ffules  on  a  much  as  |,  by  which  their  strength  idso  is  con- 
oid argent,  because  cplor  can  be  chaiged  on  siderably  impaired:  the  finer  linens  lose  only 
etal ;  and  so  again  is  a  cross  either  of  aigent,  from  12  to  25  per  cent  In  Silesia  and  Bohemia, 
^  or  any  color,  on  ermine,  ermines,  erminois,  where  the  chlorine  process  is  not  adopted,  the 

vaire,  because  metal  and  color  can  both  or  linens  are  exposed  to  a  fermenting  process,  then 

her  be  charged  on  fur.  wi^ed,  and  steeped  in  alkaUne  liquors,  with 

BLE AOillliQ  (Fr.  blanehimenty  whitening),  alternate  exposures  upon  grass,  wMch  processes 

»    process  of  removing  the  coloring  mat-  are  repeated  a  great  number  of  times  for  60  to 

9  from  fabrics  of  cotton,  linen,  wool,  nlk,  70  days ;  but  to  render  them  properly  white, 

.,  or  from  the  raw  materials,  and  also  from  they  are  afterward  passed  throujg;h  a  bath  acid- 

iw,  wax,  and  other  substances,  and  leaving  ulated  wi^  sulphuric  add,  then  treated  again 

ftn  perfectly  white.    Steeping  cloths  in  lyes  with  the  potash  lye  sevcural  times  and  alternately 

racted  from  the  ashes  of  plants,  appears  to  exposed  on  the  grass,  and  finally  thoroughly 

re  been  practised  by  the  ancient  ISgyptians  cleansed  by  washing  in  a  revolving  cylinder 

this  purpose.    In  modem  times  the  Dutch  called  a  dash-wheeL    This  machine  is  also  em- 

ro  altnoai  monopolized  the  busineaa,  at  least  j^loyed  in  the  English  and  Scotch  processes  for 

within  about  100  years.    Previous  to  this  waahing  the  goods  without  subjecting  them  to 

to  the  brown  linens  manufactured  in  Scot-  unnecessaiy  wear.    Ilie  frequent  repetition  of 

d   were  regularly  sent  to  Holland  to  be  the  different  processes  is  rendered  necessary  by 

ached.  ^  A  whole  summer  was  required  for  the  complete  diffusion  of  the  coloring  matters 

operatioa;  but  if  the  cloths  were  sent  in  the  through  the  flax  fibres,  and  their  close  union 

of  the  year,  they  were  not  returned  for  12  with  them;  each  operation  decomposing  and 

I I  hsL  It  was  this  practice  which  caused  the  removing  in  succession  small  portions  only.  The 
le  of  nbUands  to  be  given  to  these  linens.  The  discovery  of  chlorme  gas  in  1774  led  to  the  great 
to  h  introduced  the  business  of  bleadiing  for  improvement  in  bleaching  of  applying  thb  gas  to 
11:^1  ves  about  the  year  1740;  but  itwaslong  the  removal  of  the  colors.  This  use  of  it  was 
?  ved  that  the  pecuUar  properties  of  the  water  originally  suggested  by  the  French  chemist  Ber- 
it  the  bleaching  grounds  of  Haarlem  gave  to  thollet,  in  the  year  1785,  and  explained  the  next 

neighborhood  advantages  which  no  oUier  year  by  him  to  Watt  of  Glasgow,  who  was  then 

>n  coolcl  possess.  Bleaching,  though  wholly  in  Paris.    By  Watt  the  process  was  soon  intro- 

einical  process,  and  raised  to  its  present  duced  into  Britain,  the  gas  being  used  in  solu- 

ily  improTed  state  entirely  by  the  appHca-  tion  in  water.    Its  preparation  was  found  to  be 

c'f  chemical  skill  and  chemical  discoveries,  highly  iniurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen, 

II  not  weU  understood  in  the  rationale  cf  and  the  fibre  of  the  doth  was  weakened  by  the 

?ian^ed  efi^cted.    By  longsteeping  in  alka-  action  of  the  chlorine.   BerthoUet  improved  the 

Jyes  it  is  supposed  that  the  coloring  mat*  process  by  diluting  the  aqueous  solution  with 

ire  freed  fix>m  all  the  greasy  and  glutinous  water,  and  also  by  saturating  with  potash  a  por« 

anco!)  introduced  in  the  weaving,  and  thus  Hoik  of  the  acid.    This  was  Uie  first  step  toward 

sindered  more  fim  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  the  preparation  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  which 
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frotochloricla  of  tin  is  abo  employed  for  the  i^pbed,  and  modified  applicatiaiiB  had  been 

'     eozne  purpose.    These  are  called  aischarges,  and  made,  tiiere  still  remained  adhering  to  the  fibre 

'     are  princinillx  made  use  of  in  the  calico  print  a  sabstance  which  has  many  of  the  characten 

'     works.   The  whiteninff  of  candles^  paraffine,  of  wax.    Thissnbstancehe  has  studied  at  great 

[    sogsr^&a,  win  be  described  in  treatrnf  of  those  length,  seoarating  it  fi^xn  bleached  cotton  by 

^    articles.   A  process  has  been  intrMuced  in  means  of  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  on 

^    France  of  bleaching  wax,  which  is  also  apnlica-  cooling.    Its  few  aflbiities  do  not  allow  of  the 

'     ble  to  oils,  by  meltmg  it  in  hot  steam,  ana  snb-  application  of  any  special  agent  for  remoying 

'    Jectiflg  it  to  Its  action  in  passing  through  a  kind  it  wholly ;  whfle  the  solution  of  rosin  in  alkali, 

ot  worm.    It  is  also  washed  with  hot  water  al-  oombining  with  it,  dissolyea  a  portion.     This 

•    tematcly  with  the  steaming. — ^Hydrate  of  alo-  body,  uimke  wax  in  its  relation  to  coloring 

'   mioSi  prepared  by  decomposing  alum  by  car-  maUer,  becomes  tinted  in   ordinary  madder 

booate  of  soda,  has  recently  Men  subsUtnted  printing,  at  the  pcHnts  where  it  is  desirable  that 

for  animal  charcoal,  for  decoloring  liquids.    £x-  white  grounds  only  should  appear,  and  no  modi- 

'  periments  made  by  IL  Ch.  M6ric,  chemi&t  of  the  fication  of  bleachinff  methods  has  yet  met  or 

metallurgical  works  at  Greuaot,  show  that  16  oyeroome  this  difficulty.    It  was  deemed  proper, 

grammes  of  alumina  may  replace  250  grammea  before  leaving  this  subject,  to  present  this  point 

of  animal  charcoal,  in  decoloring  a  quart  of  ^of  waxy  matter  remaining— prominently,  aa 

water  colored  by  10  grammes  of  btmus;  or  for  it  is  the  one  from  which  ftatore  improyementa 

sirup    colored   by   molasses,   7  grammes   of  will  depart;  and  it  was  due  to  the  distinguished 

alumina  were  equiyalent   to   126  of  ammal  discoverer  of  a  process,  creditable  to  the  sdenee 

charcoal      The   slumina    is,    moreoyer,    re-  of  our  common  country,  that  no  misoonceptioa 

stored  with  less  expense  than  the  oharooaL— >  in  relation  to  the  great  practical  points  reached 

We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  process  for  should  exist    The  steps  of  this  process  divide 

bleaching  cotton,  which  has  long  been  exten-  aa  usual  under  those  necessary  to  the  solution 

sively  known  as  the  **  American  bleaching."  ofextraneousbodics.  and  those  by  which  bleach- 

BiiCore  the  year  1836,  Dr.  Samuel  Lb  Dana,  act-  ing  of  the  fibre  is  effected,  and  as  presented  here 

iag  as  oonsulting  chemist  to  the  Merrimack  are  the  experience  of  extensiye  manufacturing; 

manufacturing  company  of  LoweO.  Kass.,  had  at  the  Kerrimack   manufacturing  oompany^s 

completed  an  investigation  on   the  adhering  works  in  Lowell,  Mass.    Bleaching  proeem:  1. 

and  coloring  matters  of  the  ootton  fibres,  which  6teep  the  cloth  in  water  at  temp,  about  90^  F. 

fcHJ  him  to  devise  and  carry  into  practice  the  for  24  houra.    2.  Pass  through  a  bath  of  milky 

Implication  of  chemical  agents  in  such  order  aa  caustio  lime,  oontaining  60  lbs.  for  2,600  lbs.  oi 

o  insure  uniform  results  in  bleaching.     The  cloth.  8.  BoU  the  doth  as  it  passes  from  the  2d 

V5IOO- waxy  envelopes  of  the  fibres^  as  well  aa  operation  6  hours,  counting  from  the  moment  eb- 

he  accidental  starchy,  albuminoua,  and  oily  ullition  actually  ooeurs.    4.  Wash  through  the 

>odiea  present  in  the  manufactured  goods,  are  washing  machine.  6.  Paas  through  a  bath  of  snl- 

y  this  method  resolved  into  soluble  compounds  phurio  add,  diluted  till  it  marks  2^  B.    6.  If  ash 

nd  remoyed ;  and  when  in  1887  the  process  aa  In  machine.    T.  Boil  6  hours  in  a  solution  <]i( 

ractised     became    known   to   the   adentifio  carbonate  of  soda  (soda  ash),  oontaining  100  Iba. 

ioachora  and  printers  of  Mohlhausen,  it  drew  for  2,600  lbs.  of  doth,  ana  in  whidi  40  Iba.  of 

>rth  their  expreauons  of  admiration  for  its  com-  common  rosin  have  been  previously  dissolved. 

leteneaa.     This  method  is  founded  on  the  2  8.  If  ash  in  machine.    0.  raas  in  waehing  ma- 

>llowiiiK  prindples:  1,  The  conversion  of  the  chine  through  a  dearsolution  of  chloride  of  lime, 

itty  and  waxy  matters  into  soaps;  and  for  se-  maridnff  1^  B.    10.  E^Noee  the  dbth,  as  it  is 

irity  and  economy,  it  is  preferable  that  these  folded  from  the  Tn^jAin^  ^to  pits  with  open 

>aps  should  have  alkalino-earthy  bases;  caustio  sides^  to  the  action  of  the  air  ana  carbonic  aod, 

mo  becomes,  therefore^  a  most  effectual  agent  still  saturated  with  tiie  solution  of  chloride  of 

The  decomposition  of  the  basic  soaps  formed,  lime.  11.  Paas  in  waging  machine  through  snl- 

»  aa  to  convert  them  into  soluble  soaps,  which  phurio  add  and  water  dilated  to  2°  B.  12  and  18. 

eiTected   by  the  action  of  an  alkahne  carbo-  Wash  twice  in  machine.    All  these  operations 

,te.       These  are  the  cardinal  principles  on  are  oondueted  in  the  ordinary  veaficls  called 

fi  ich  this  almost  perfect  process  is  founded,  but  kiers,  heated  by  steam,  uid  in  the  usual  '^  lo^- 

3re  Are  practiud  points  ot  interest    After  rolling''  washing  i^f^KiniMi^  with  their  special 

3     principles   were  publiahed,    IL  Auguste  adimtations. 

bcurer,  of  Mohlhauwwi.  suggested  the  passing  BLEACHIKG  POWDER.    By  the   action 

tho  goods  from  the  lime  mto  diluted  ad£  of  chlorine  gas  upon  hydrate  of  lime,  a  com- 

iB  stop,  by  no  meana  essentid,  increases  the  pound  is  produced,  which  is  known  by  the 

tainty  of  an.  eaqr  decompodtion  of  the  lime  common  name  of  chloride  of  lime.    By  the 

p,  as    the   acid  adang  tne  base  enters  into  calico-printers,  and  othen  who  make  use  of  it 

ibination  with  it|leavinff  the  fat^  add  free  for    its    bleaching    propertiea,   it    is    called 

onj  bine  yrith  the  base  01  Uie  alkaline  carbo-  bleaching  powders.      It  is  also  known   aa 

,»    and  form  soluble  soap.    In  describing  the  hypochtoite   of  lime^  chlorinated   lime,  kc 

•  OSS  aa  almoat  perfect,  a  point  was  in  view,  llie  compound  was  first  prepared  by  Mr. 

^h    called    far  this  qualiiying  phrase.    Dr.  Tennant  of  Glasgow,  in  czpenmenting  upon 

a  found,  ttiat  after  the  new  process  had  been  the  best  s{»plicatiooa  of  chlorine  to  bleach- 
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However  expreesed,  the  oompotmd  ifl  generally  ships.  One  or  two  ounces  are  pnt  in  a  hogs- 
regarded  by  the  beet  anthonties  as  oonustintf  head  of  water,  and  after  exposure  to  the  air 
of  1  eqmmlent  of  chlorine,  1  of  calcium,  and  and  settling,  the  quality  of  this  is  found  to  bo 
1  of  oxygen.    Theoretically  it  should  afford  much  improyed. 

48.96  per  cent  of  chlorine :  but  by  reason  of  BLEAN,  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
its  liability  to  decompose,  the  chlorine  in  the  England,  and  the  centre  of  a  poor-law  union 
oommertsial  article  ayeragea  only  from  80  to  comprisug  16  parishes.  The  forest  of  Blean 
88,  and  rarely  exceeds  86  per  cent ;  indeed,  was  anciently  of  vast  extent,  and  even  as  late 
after  b^ng  kept  a  few  months,  it  is  oftener  aa  the  time  of  Heniy  YI.  it  was  the  scene 
found  to  oontun  leas  than  10  per  cent  of  of  wild  boar  hunts.  It  has  now  lost  its  priv- 
KTailable  chlorine.  Its  value  depending  upon  il^es.  Pop.  about  600. 
the  quantitr  of  chlorine,  that  is  readily  BLEDSOE,  a  S.  £.  county  of  Tennessee, 
)volred,  ana  aa  by  exposure  portions  of  the  comnrising  an  area  of  480  sq.  m.,  and  drained 
shlorine  become  fixed  by  new  combinations  by  Sequatchie  river.  It  has  an  uneven  and 
>f  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlorate  of  lime,  partly  mountainous  anrfkce,  and  in  1850  pro* 
he  methods  of  testing  bleaching  powder  dnoed  407,025  bushels  of  com,  88,670  of  oats, 
ffe  dependent,  not  on  tiie  absolute  quantity  and  43,427  pounds  of  butter.  There  were  28 
\t  chlorine  present,  but  on  that  eaealy  dis-  ohurches,  and  600  pupils  attending  public 
ilaoed.  The  operation  of  thus  testing  its  value  schools.  Mineral  coal  is  found  in  sever^  parts  of 
I  termed  chlorimetrv.  One  process,  in  com-  the  county.  Ci4>itid,  Pikeville ;  pop.  5,959,  of 
ion  use  by  the  bleaohera,  ia  in  determining  the  whom  827  were  slaves, 
nantity  of  indiffo  of  which  a  certain  amount  of  BLEEOEER,  Aim  Eliza,  an  American  poet* 
he  powder  wUl  destroy  the  color.  The  ao-  ess,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Hr.  Brandt 
oracy  of  this  operation,  however,  cannot  be  Schuyler,  bom  in  New  York,  in  Oct,  1752,  died 
elied  upon,  the  indigo  not  bdng  of  unifbrm  at  Tomhanick,  above  Albany,  Nov.  23,  1788. 
nality,  and  its  solution  being  subject  to  de*  She  married,  in  1769,^.  John  J.  Bleecker,  lived 
innposition  by  keeping.  Ine  simplest  and  with  him  one  year  at  Poughkeepsie,  then  re- 
lost  aooorate  test  is  the  determination  of  the  moved  to  Tomhanick,  whence  she  was  driven  by 
^lantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  when  in  the  news  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne^s  army. 
lation,  is  converted,  through  the  influence  of  Her  husband  had  aveady  left  to  provide  means 
e  chlorine  evolved,  into  the  aesquioxide  of  of  escape,  when  she  was  obliged  to  fly  on  foot, 
m.  The  change  ia  known  to  be  completed  in  the  midst  of  her  family,  and  of  a  crowd  of 
len  a  dingy  green  is  (0ven  to  the  liquid  on  other  helpless  persons,  for  refoge  from  the  ad* 
iltion  of  ferrioyanide  of  notassium.  This  vancing  savages.  After  enduring  great  horrors 
t,  as  adopted  by  the  U.  d.  Pharraaoopoeia  and  distresses,  they  made  their  escape  to  Al- 
1850,  is  thus  applied :  **  When  40  grains  of  bany,  and  thence  by  water  to  Bed  Hook,  where 
»  powder  tritnna;ed  with  a  fluid  ounce  of  dis-  they  remained  until  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
&a  water  are  well  shaken  with  a  solution  of  enabled  them  to  return  to  their  home.  In  1781, 
grains  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  protoxide  her  husband  waa  captured,  with  two  of  his  la- 
iron  and  10  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  2  fluid  borers,  while  working  in  a  field,  and  carried  off 
ices  of  distillea  water,  a  liquid  is  fonned,  toward  Oanada,  but  intercepted  by  a  party 
ich  does  not  yield  a  blue  predpitate  with  fW>m  Bennington.  She  visited  New  York  in 
ricranide  of  potaasium  (red  nrussiate  of  the  spring  of  1783,  but  found  the  changes  of 
ash).'*  If  the  powder  contain  less  chlorine  time  and  war  oppressive  to  her  sensitive  mind. 
n  the  proportion  required  by  the  Pharma-  Her  poems  were  written  as  suggested  by  oo- 
oeta  (35  per  eent.X  the  protoxide  will  not  casions,  without  a  view  to  publication.  She 
ill  converted  into  the  aeaquioxidei  and  the  possessed  a  sportive  fancy,  with  much  tender- 
cipitate  with  the  pruadate  of  potaan  will  be  ness  of  feeling,  but  the  sad  experiences  of  her 
bine  color. — ^Beside  its  use  for  bleaching  life  produced  upon  her  such  an  effect,  that  she 
poses,  chloride  of  lime,  or  chlorinated  lime,  destroyed  ^  all  the  pieces  that  were  not  as  mel- 
^  is  also  called,  ia  employed  in  medicine  as  a  ancholy  as  herself.'*  Her  poems  are  to  be  found 
ifdotant  and  desiccant  It  ia  appUed  aa  a  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  *^Now  York  Mag- 
h   for  ulcers,  bums,  cutaneous  eruptions,  azine,**  and  a  collection  of  her  stories  and  ^^po* 

a  f^arg^e  for  putrid  sore  throat ;  and  is  etics**  in  a  volume  published  in  1793,  by  her 
mistered  internally  in  typhoid  fever,  scrof-* daughter  Margaretta* 

and  other  diseasea.    By  the  fbcility  with  BLEGNO,  orBucNJO,  alsoBaEKKo,  ariverof 

h  it  is  mmde  to  give  up  ita  chlorine,  it  is  a  Switzerknd,  flowing  into  the  Ticino  (or  Tessin), 

valaable  a^nt  for  disinfecting  aU  places  near  Biasca.    A  fertile  district  of  the  canton  of 

;ed    to  noxioua  efiSuvia.    It  is  applied  to  Ticino.  called  the  Fa^4t-^£^^n^,  derives  its  name 

r  the  air  of  hospitals,  ahipa,  &c.,  and  is  firom  tliis  river. 

red    to    be   influential  in  preventing  the  BLEMMTES,  a  nomadic  tribe  of  Ethiopia, 

i    of  eontsgion  by  destroying  the  pesti-  fkbled  to  have  been  without  heads,  their  eyes 

I  miasm  A-     Animal  and  vegetable  decom-  and  mouths  being  placed  in  their  breast. 

7ns  aro  checked :  and  it  is  thua  made  useful  BLENDE  (Qerm.  hlender^  to  dazzle),  a  common 

an  t  iseptic.     Xn  long  voyagea  it  is  applied  ore  of  zinc,  the  sulphuret,  composed  of  sulphur  83, 

jyurinoation  of  the  water  used  on  board  aino  67;  often  found  in  shining  crystals,  whence 
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acten  in  the  western  oonntiy,  he  resdved  to  broken  down  in  mind,  Blennerhaaset  retomed 
ffain  biB  confidence,  and  indaoe  him  to  embark  to  Natchez.    Hia  island  had  been  seized  hy 
m  his  enterprise.    In  December,  1805,  Bnrr  oreditora,  every  thing  npon  it  which  could  bo 
addressed  an  insinnating  letter  to  Blennerhaaset^  conyerted  into  money  had  been  sold  at  ruinooa 
regretting  not  having  made  hia  aoqoaintanceL  sacrifice,  and  the  beantifol  groonds  were  used 
flattering  him  with  hints  of  his  talents  ana  forthecnltureof  hemp.  Coming  into  possession 
adaptation  for  pnblic  afOdra,  and  urging  him  of  a  som  of  monej,  by  what  means  it  is  not 
again  to  take  an  actire  part  in  life.    He  held  certainly  known,  he  now  bought  1,000  acres 
out  indncements  that  his  time  might  be  advan-  of  land  near  Gibson's  Port,  lussissippi,  for  a 
tageouslr  occnpied,  and  his  fortone  inoreased|  cotton  plantation;  bnt  the  war  of  1812  pros- 
to  which  Blennerhasset,  who  now  foond  hia  trated   all    commercial    enterprises.      While 
property  gradnallv  diminishing,  gave  too  readr  settled  at  this  place,  he  heuxi  of  the  de- 
a  hearing.    Burrs  letter  was  soon  answered,  struction  of  his  former  home  at  the  island 
Blennerhasset,  who  imagined  the  country  to  be  by  firoi  the  house,  used  as  a  store-house  for 
on  the  ere  of  a  war  with  Spain,  expressing  a  hemp,  naving  accidentally  been  fired  by  some 
desire  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  which  prom*  earetess  negroes.    Becoming  continuidly  poorer, 
ised  sufficient  reward.    In  August,  1806,  Burr  in  1819  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Mont- 
a^atn  visited  the  ishmd.    In  a  short  Ume,  both  real,  but  there  again  was  disappointed.     He 
Blennerhassetand  his  wife  were  fully  committed,  sailed  for  Ireland  in  1822,  to  prosecute  a  rever- 
Blennerhasset  now  largely  invested  his  meana  rtonaiy  daim  still  existing  there.    In  this  he 
in  boats,  provisions,  anna,  and  ammunition.  He  &iled;  nor  did  he  meet  with  any  success  in  hia 
left  bis  home  and  mmily  and  went  to  Kentacky,  application  for  aid  to  the  marquis  of  Anglesey, 
where  being  warned  of  Burr's  real  designs,  he  whom  he  had  formerly  known.    In  1842,  Mra. 
returned  to  the  island  greatly  disheartened*  Blennerhasset  returned  to  America,  and  memo- 
Howe  ver,  through  Burr's  repeated  solicitations,  rialized  couffress  for  a  grant  of  money  for  the 
and  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  who  had  now  spoliation  of  her  former  home.    The  petition 
enlisted  in  the  undertaking  with  her  whole  soul,  would  doubtless  have  been  successful,  but  be* 
he  persisted.  A  proclamation  against  the  scheme  fore  it  could  be  acted  upon,  she  died  in  New 
iiA ring  been  published  bv  President  JeflS^rson,  York  in  most  al:ject  poverty,  and  was  burled  by 
Blennerhasset,  who  was  in  hourly  expectation  strangers. 

of  being  arrested  by  OoLPhelpa  of  Parkersbuig,  BL£r£,  a  town  in  France,  department  of 

escaped  from  the  island  Dec  10,  in  company  Indre-et-Loire ;  pop.  in  18fi6,  8,676.    In  the  vi* 

with  a  Captain  Comfort  Tyler,  and  managing  to  cinity  stands  the  casUe  of  Chenonoeaux,  one  of 

?lude  pursuit  joined  Burr's  flotilla  at  the  month  the  most  interesting  oljects  in  this  part  of  France. 

>f  the  Cumberland  river.    CoL  Phdps^s  party  Originally  a  simple  manor  house,  it  was  en- 

irrivcd  at  the  island  to  find  it  deserted,  and  larged  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  to  its 

vhile  their  commander  was  temporarily  absent  present  dimensions.    Henry  U.  purchased  it  in 

\t  Point  Pleasant,  in  an  ineflfectual  attempt  to  1535,  and  bestowed  it,  together  with  the  duchy 

irrest  Blennerhasset,  the  men  committed  the  of  Yalentinois^  on  the   celebrated  Diana  of 

nost  wanton  outrages,  burning  the  fences,  de-  Poitiers,  who,  before  completing  the  magnifi- 

troyioR  the  shrubbery,  and  haoking  the  fumt-  cent  embellishments  which  she  had  commenced, 

ure.     Mrs.  BlennerhaiBaet  bore  her  part  during  was  forced  to  vield  it  to  her  rival,  Catharine 

Jl  the«e   trying  scenes  with  great  composure,  de^  MedicL    The  hitter  adorned  the  castle  still 

vnd  at  longth  in  the  dead  of  winter  set  out  in  a  more  richly  than  her   predecessor,  and  sur- 

vretched  boat  to  Join  her  husband.    She  was  rounded  it  with  a  beautiful  park.    It  afterward 

(Uappoiuted  in  not  seeing  him  at  the  mouth  of  came  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Cond6, 

ho  Cumberland,  but  on  the  Mississippt  at  the  and  after  many  vicissitudes  was  purchased  in 

ri trance  of  Bayou  Pierre  she  with  her  children  1783  by  Gen.  Dupin,  a  gentleman  distinguished 

ros  restored  to  him. — Burros  scheme  resulting  less  perhaps  by  his  own  learning  than  by  the 

1  total  failare,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  wit  and  beauty  of  his  wife.    Qraced  with  the 

'nited  States  authorities.    Blennerhasset  hav-  accomplishments  of  Madame  Dupin,  Chenon- 

1^    been    arrested  was  discharged,  and  im-  oeaux  became  the  resort  of  some  of  the  most 

;inio(^  that  be  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  celebrated  men  of  the  18th  century.    Montes- 

le  government,  left  Natches  in  June,  1807, with  quieo,  Buffon,  Voltaire,   Fontenelle,    Bollng- 

to  inCentioa  of  revisiting  his  island  and  fully  broke,  and  others,  were  among  its  frequent 

flfnining  into  his  shattered  fortunes.    On  hia  visitors.    The  castle  is  built  on  a  kind  of  bridge 

ay  he  stopped  at  Lexington,  Ej.^  and  while  across  the  Cher,  and  has  a  long  gallery  reaching 

cro    vraa  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  fh>m  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other.    The 

avin^  secured  the  legal  services  of  Henry  architecture,  furniture,  and  decorations  are  all 

ar,  he  endeavored  to  procure  his  discharge  of  thetimeofthe  Yalcns.    It  la  still  in  excellent 

the  coart.     Bnt  this  was  not  granted,  and  preservation. 

was  forced  to  proceed  to  Richmond,  under  BLESSING.    See  BmsDionov. 

^ J  to  take  bis  trial  for  treason.    Burr,  tried  BLESSINGTON,  Maboabbt,  countess  of^  an 

yn  2  indictments,  was  declared  not  ^giuliy;  Irish  literaxy  lady,  chiefly  cdebrated  for  her 

I  those  Wkffolnst  the  other  conspirators  were  iK>pular  social  qualities  and  her  brilliant  reoep* 

er  |>rasocuted.     Bankrupt  iii  fortune^  and  tions  at  Gore  House,  bom  Sept.  1, 1789,  at  Oar- 
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1806  be  iras  made  gorernor  of  New  Sonlh  the  resolto  of  syphilitio  diaeaae.  Fenons  af- 
Walea,  and  aeted  there  in  aoch  an  arbitrary  feoted  with  coDgenital  blindneBs^  and  who  con- 
manner  that  bis  coUeagoea,  dTii  and  military,  aeqoently  hare  no  idea  of  viaionf  bare  occa- 
agreed  to  arreat  him,  and  he  waa  sent  back  to  aionally  been  restored  to  sight  bj  suraical 
yngiAw<i  in  Jan.  1808.  The  home  goTemment  operations,  bat  in  most  oases  the  result  has  been 
jnstified  the  action  and  condemned  Bligh.  Thia  snob  a  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  make  vision  of 
circomstanoe  baa  led  people  to  believe  tbat  little  service  for  a  long  time.  In  a  case  related 
BIigh*s  condnct  on  the  quarter-deck  waa  des-  by  Oheselden,  a  yoong  man  bom  blind,  but 
potio  and  inhoman.  whose  sight  had  been  restored  by  an  operation, 
BUOHT,  a  popular  name  for  varions  distem*  was  unable  to  determine  the  distance  of  ol^eota 
pers  incident  to  caltivaied  planta.  It  may  be  from  him  by  sight,  and  Tyeara  after  the  opera* 
occasioned  by  insects  either  at  the  roots  or  in  tion,  was  aocastomed  to  dose  his  eyes  when- 
the  branches,  by  cold  winds  and  frosty  nights  ever  be  wished  to  ascertain  their  proximity, 
in  the  apringi  or  by  the  ravages  of  parasitical  The  diseases  of  the  eye  have  of  late  years  ro- 


fhttgi.     It  makes  the  Jeaves  wither,  carl  pj^    ceived  madh  attention,  and  eminent  men  have 


torn  yellow,  or  fall  of(  and  if  not  remedied  made  their  treatment  a  spedali^.  Most  of  our 
oausQS  the  destruction  of  Uie  plant.  large  ciUes  have  hospitals  or  infirmaries  devot- 
BLIND,  Thi,  persons  who  have  either  lost,  ed  to  the  treatment  of  these  diseases,  and  Jones, 
or  never  pcesessed,  the  power  of  vision.  BUnd-  Lawrence,  Mackenrie,  Hays,  and  others,  have 
nead  may  oe  either  complete  or  incomplete.    It  published  elaborate  treatises  on  the  subject 
is  complete  when  there  is  no  consciousness  of  The  operation  for  the  cure   of  strabismus 
light,  and  no  ability  to  discern  even  the  dim  or  squinting,  which  some  years  ago  was  very 
form  of  large  objects.    It  occurs  in  amauroris,  common,  is  much  leas  resorted  to  at  the  present 
and  in  all  Uiose  cases  which  are  the  result  of  day  than  formerly.    The  operations  for  cata- 
destmction  of  the  ball  of  the  eyeu    In  incom-  ract,  which  is  an  opadty  of  the  crrstalline 
pleta  blindness,  there  is  a  consciousness  of  lens  (couching^  or  depressinff,  and  dividing  the 
light  which  enablea  the  person  to  distinguish  lens  to  remove  it  from  the  field  of  vision)  have 
between  day  and  night,  and  to  discern  imper-  resulted  in  the  partial  restoration  to  sight  of 
fectly  the  outline  of  objects  of  considerable  sixe.  many  blind  persons. — The  statistics  of  blind- 
There  is  A  dass  in  most  cKf  the  institutions  for  the  ness  in  difBurent  countries  reveal  some  singular 
instmction  of  tfie  blind  called  '*  seeing  blind,''  &cts.    As  we  proceed  toward  the  equator,  the 
who  are  capable  of  distingnishing  objecta  b^  proportion  of  the  blind  to  the  entire  population 
some  exertion,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  increases  with  great  rapidly,  and  the  same  fact 
imperfect  Tinon,  are  doubly  unfortunate,  lack*  is  observable  in  the  very  high  latitndeSb    M. 
bag  the  high  onhivationoftheothersenaeaaocom-  Zeune,  the  late  accompuahed  director  of  the 
monly  attained  bv  the  blind,  and  yet  not  possess-  institute  for  the  blind  at  Berlin,  some  years 
Ing  sttfiicient  viaon  to  be  of  much  service  to  ago  prepared  a  table  on  the  subject,  which  sub* 
bhem.   Tei  despite  this  difficulty,  some  of  them  sequent  observationa  on  the  eastern  continent 
bave  attained  to  very  connderaUe  distinction,  have  very  nearlv  verified.    The  following  were 
rhe  blindness  of  the  celebrated  American  preach-  the  results  at  which  he  arrived : 

BT  and  leotoper.  Rev.  W.  H^bum,  is  of  thia  de-  B«tir««i  w*  tad  so*  N.  lat  the  ntio  of  the  bUnd 

scription.  Blindness,  thou^  congenital  in  many      totiMi&hAbiuiitsto l  to  lOO 

instancea,  ia  less  ftequenUy  so  than  deafhesa.  :     gl^dw^        **                "          '  '    *^ 

When  oongenitaL  its  causes  are  generally  analo-  »     so*  and  so* 

rons  to  those  which  induce  idiocy,  deafiiess^  and  *     m-^ISr 

insanity.  Intermarriage  of  near  relations,  sorof*  to  tad  so* 

ila  or  other  diseases  of  parents^  and  intemper-  The  white  glittering  sand,  and  the  intense  heat 

inoe  on  the  part  of  parents^  are  very  common  of  the  son.  shining  always  from  a  dear  sky  in 

saosea.    There  are  many  oaaea,  however,  which  Egypt  ana  northern  Africa,  cause  diseases  of 

cannot  bethna  accounted  for*  Blindness  occur-  the  eve,  and  especially  ophthalmia,  to  be  very 

ing  snbeeqnant  to  birth,  ia  usnaDy  the  result  of  prevalent  in  those  regions,  and  similar  causes 

mrnlent  ophthalmia,  coijunotivitia,  iritia,  cata-  prevail,  though  to  a  leas  extent,  in  southern 

act,  amanroda  orguttaserena,  smsll-pox,  scarlet  fenrope.    Among  the  densely  populated  nations 

aver,  meadaa,  or  acddent,  from  powder,  bbws  of  central  Europe  accidents  with  gunpowder, 

n  the  eye,  Ac    Of  the  diseaasa  enumerated,  small-pox,  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  are  the 

nmlent  c^hthalmia  and  amaurosis  are  most  moat  frequent  causes  of  destruction  of  sight 

ital  to  mmU    The  latter,  which  consists  in  In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  north  the  nmn- 

aralyaia  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  very  seldom  ber  of  the  blind  is  comparatively  small,  but  as 

ared.     It  waa  the  cause  of  Milton's  blindness,  we  approach  the  arctic  maHi^  the  glittering 

ged  persona  fluently  become  blind  from  the  anowa,  the  smoky  dwellings,  the  alternation 

lability  of  the  lachrymal  dands  to  secrete  from  the  brilliant  nights  of  the  arctic  summer 

^xrs  anffldent  to  Inbricate  ue  eye^  from  ab-  to  the  deep  darkness  of  the  arctic  winter,  all 

»rption  of  the  aoneooa  humor,  opacity  of  the  exert  their  influence  upon  the  visual  or^^ans. 

»rnea  or  Iena»  oc    Iritis  is  emphatically  a  On  this  side  of  the  Athmtic,  however,  a  differ- 

seaae  of  citiea^  being,  except  in  esses  of  aod-  ent  ratio  seems  to  prevail.    We  have  not  the 

mt,  whioh  are  rare^  ahnoat  faivariably  one  of  meaoa  for  an  accurate  comparison,  except  of 
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the  latitades  between  80°  and  45°,  bnt  the  pro-  child.  Beside  these,  it  has  abont  600  pension- 
portions  are  very  different  from  those  embodied  ers,  who  do  not  reside  at  the  hospital,  bnt  who 
in  M.  Zeune^s  table.  The  ratio  of  the  blind  to  receiYe,  according  to  their  age  and  drcmn- 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  is  stances,  $20,  $30,  or  $40  per  annmn,  to  aid  in 
1  to  2,828.  The  states  lying  between  the  par-  their  support.  Some  of  those  entitled  to  & 
allels  of  80°  and  85°,  have  1  to  2,525  inhabi-  residence  in  the  hospice,  prefer  to  remain  vith 
tants;  between  85°  and  40°,  1  to  1,750;  be-  their  families  in  other  parts  of  the  city;  to 
tween  40°  and  45°,  1  to  2,460.  Comparing  these  these  a  pension  of  $50  per  annnm  is  paid.  No 
statistics  with  those  of  most  of  the  countries  of  instruction  is  attempted,  and  the  temptations 
Europe,  we  find  a  great  predominance  in  favor  to  a  life  of  indolence  are  each  as  to  render  this 
of  the  United  States.   According  to  M.  Dufau,  asylum  any  thing  but  a  model  in8titntion.~A 

Pnu9ia  haa  1  blind  penon  to 1,401  Inhabitants,  similar,  but  less  extensive  institution,  was  estab- 

Belgium     1   ;;        ^       1,816        ;;  Ushed  at  Chartres  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 

F^r^    1-        -       :;:::::;::::  1.857        -  century,  and  in  1850  was  farther  endowed bj 

Sweden      1  **        **       1,091        j|  King  John  80  as  to  accommodate  120  blind  per- 

?XcLid  i  -        «       :::::::;::::  i,6T0        «  ^^ns.    From  a  variety  of  causes,  the  number 

Egypt        1  •*        »•       97        •*  of  mmates  dwmdled,  till,  in  1860,  there  were 

In  Pnissia  |-\  of  the  whole  number  are  under  but  10. — ^During  the  16th  century,  thoughtful 

15  years  of  age ;  in  Sweden  only  ■^^,  and  benevolent  men,  who  had  seen  with  interest 

The  number  of  the  blind  in  Franoe  is  about 83,000  the  Bad  fate  of  the  blind,  sought  to  devise  pro- 

r,            ;;        ;;  fSJi*/'*^'*  ""^  ^'^'^"'^•sS'ooo  ®^^^  ^^^  *^®^^  instruction,  but  with  no  great 

*•            ».        4«  Germanj*.  !!!!!!!'.!!!!!*.!.  8<)looo  success.     Attempts  were  made  to  print  for 

-  Unitcdfitatea 10,000  them  in  intaglio,  that  is,  with  letters  depressed 

In  southern  and  central  Europe  the  number  of  below  the  surface,  but  finding  these  illegible  to 
blind  males  exceeds  the  females ;  in  northern  the  touch,  experiments  were  made  with  raised 
Europe,  on  the  contrary,  the  females  exceed  the  letters,  which  were  made  to  slide  in  grooves; 
males. — iNSTBUonoy  of  thb  Blind.  Although  these  proving  inconvenient,  an  attemnt  was 
individuals  among  the  blind  have,  in  all  ages,  at-  made  by  Pierre  Moreau  in  1640  to  cast  them  in 
tained  to  a  fair  amount  of  education,  yet  it  does  lead,  of  more  convenient  form,  bnt  from  some 
not  seem  that  the  idea  of  making  provision  for  cause  his  plan  was  not  successful.  In  1670,  the 
their  education,  as  a  class,  entered  into  the  Padre  Lana  Terzi,  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  vho  hid 
minds  of  either  Greeks  or  Romans.  They  pro-  already  published  an  essay  on  the  instnKtkm 
cured  a  precarious  subsistence  by  begging  by  of  deaf  mutes,  appeared  before  the  pablio  with 
the  wayside,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  temples;  a  treatise  on  the  instruction  of  the  blioi 
but  there  was  no  one  who  would  teach  them  Nearly  a  century  later,  the  abb6  Desohamm 
more  honorable  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli-  and  Diderot,  the  associate  of  D^Alembert  in  the 
hood,  or  rescue  them  from  the  inseparable  evils  Encychpedie^  proposed  plans  for  their  instnu- 
connected  with  a  life  of  mendicancy.  Nor,  tion  in  reading  and  writing.  In  1780,  Weiasem- 
amid  the  noble  and  philanthropic  reforms  intro-  bourg,  a  blind  man  of  Mannheim,  in  QermaDfi 
duced  by  Christianity,  was  there  any  provision  published  geographical  maps  in  relief.  It  wis 
made  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  the  not,  however,  till  1784,  that  Yalentin  Eaftj, 
blind.  They  begged  on  as  before,  though  now  "the  apostle  of  the  blind,"  as  the  Frendi 
frequenting  the  doors  of  Christian  churches  in-  people  have  appropriately  named  him,  oon- 
stead  of  heathen  temples,  and  asking  alms  in  menced  his  labors  in  their  behalf.  Attracted 
the  name  of  Christ  instead  of  u£sculapius.  at  first  to  humanitarian  labors  bv  the  bril- 
There  were  in  each  age,  however,  some  who,  liant  example  of  the  abb6  de  1*1^)66,  tnd 
feeling  themselves  moved  by  the  impulse  of  to  this  particular  department  of  them  by 
genius,  sought  for  more  elevated  society,  and  seeing  a  burlesque  concert  of  blind  perform- 
more  ennobling  pursuits,  t^an  the  beggar's  po-  ers,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  inatniH- 
aition  and  employment  The  first  public  pro-  ing  the  blind  with  a  zeal  and  ardor  which 
vision  ever  made  for  the  blind,  is  believed  to  gathered  new  strength  firom  every  obatacla 
have  been  the  founding  of  the  Hospice  dea  His  first  pupil  was  a  young  blind  beggtfi^^oj'* 
quinu  vingU  at  Paris,  by  Louis  IX.,  better  he  paid  a  stipend  in  place  of  hia  aoquisitiona  by 
known  as  St.  Louis,  in  1260.  It  was  estab-  begging,  and  who  soon  proved  an  apt  scholar, 
lished  by  the  kind-hearted  monarch  for  the  The  approbation  of  the  academy  of  soiencee  and 
benefit  of  his  soldiers,  who,  in  the  campaigns  in  arts,  and  the  patronage  of  the  philanthropio 
Egypt,  had  suffered  from  ophthalmia.  As  its  society,  encouraged  him  to  further  exertion, 
name  implies,  it  was  intended  for  15  score,  or  and  in  1786,  his  pupils,  24  in  number,  were 
800  blind  persons;  though  for  many  years  past  called  to  exhibit  their  attainments  in  the  prw- 
the  number  of  inmates  has  been  about  400,  in-  ence  of  the  king  and  royal  fiunily  at^***" 
eluding  the  families  of  the  blind,  who  are  also  sailles.  The  royal  patronage  was  secmw  w 
domiciled  within  its  wdls.  Its  annual  income  the  new  enterprise,  and  for  a  while  all  wenton 
is  about  180,000.  The  allowance  to  a  blind  prosperously;  the  school  increased  in  nnmbert 
man  is  $89  per  annum;  if  he  is  married,  this  is  and  popularity,  its  pupils  became  emin^nj  •• 
increased  to  $110 ;  if  he  has  1  child,  $120  ;  if  musicians  or  mathematicians,  and  Hatty  and  ha 
2,  $130  50,  and  so  on,  adding  $10  60  for  each  school  were  objects  of  interest  to  all  In  1'*^ 
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A  cliADge  eame.    The  revolation  was  fSiSrly  in-  goyemment  ordered  an  investigation,  and,  nn- 
augnratedf  the  philanthropic  sodety  was  broken  able  to  endnre  the  scorn  which  followed  the 
np,  and  many  of  its  members  were  wandering  report  of  the  commissionerB,  Dr.  Qnilli6  rengn- 
homelesB  in  foreign  lands.    The  school  for  the  ed  in  1821.    Dr.  Pignier  was  appointed  his  soo- 
blind  was  Uken  under  the  patronage  of  the  cessor,  and  thon^h  a  man  of  truth  and  honor, 
state,  and  its  support  decreed;  but  as  one  as-  his  education,  wmch  bad  been  entirely:  of  a  scho 
sembly  succeedea  another,  and  the  reign  of  lastio  character,  rendered  him  utterly  unfit  fbr 
terror  made  the  nation  banlmipti  thid  sums  de-  the  post    With  the  best  intentions,  the  finan- 
creed  for  its  support  were  paid  onl j  in  assig-  dal  and  educational  condition  of  the  school  was 
nats,  which  ere  long  became  idmost  worthless,  constantly  growing  worse.    At  length,  in  1840^ 
HaQy  and  his  blind  pupils  worked  at  the  print*  the  government  undertook,  in  earnest,  its  re- 
ing-preea.  procured  in  their  more  fortunate  foruL    Ordering  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
days,  ^d  eked  out  existence  by  the  seTcrest  in  a  more  healthftd  location,  they  appointed  a 
toO.    It  is  said  that  HaQy  for  more  than  a  year  oommission  to  reform  and  reorganize  the  schooL 
confined  himself  to  a  single  meal  a  day,  that  On  the  report  of  that  commission,  H.  Du&U| 
his  pupils  might  not  starve,   Atlenoth  brighter  who  had  been  for  25  years  a  teacher  in  the  in* 
days  began  to  dawn,  and  prosperity  seemed  stitntion,  was  appointed  director,  and  has  con- 
about  to  rerisit  them,  when  they  were  startied  tinned  in  that  position  up  to  the  present  time, 
with  the  intelliffenoe  that  the  dindctory  had  M.  Dufku  is  ^ninentiy  quslified  for  the  placoi 
united  them  wt&  the  inmates  0[  the  AotptM  and  haa  filled  it  with  signal  ability.    Under  his 
ds$  quiTue  vingU^  and  that  thenceforth  these  administration,  the  finances  have  greatiy  im- 
unfortunate  children  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  proved,  the  course  of  instruction  has  been 
infectioas  example  of  the  inddenoe  and  vice  lengthened  and  systematixed,  and  a  judidous 
so  rife  at  that  time  in  that  great  asylum,  course  of  elementary  works  having  been  pre- 
Over  whelmed  by  this  inteUigence.  Hatty,  who  pared,  printed  in  reUef^  the  progress  of  his  pu- 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  fruits  of  17  years  of  plls  has  been  rapid  in  all  the  studies  they  have 
arduous  toil  thus  wasted,  rerigned  his  office  as  undertaken.     Tne  work  department  has  also 
Baperintendent,  and  after  a  brief  but  unsuccess-  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  a  sodety  estab- 
fui  oiTort  At  private  teaching,  went^  at  the  invi-  lished  for  the  assistance  of  blind  workmen,  and 
:Ation  of  the  czar,  to  8t  Petersbui^,  where  he  the  wants  of  the  blind  very  thoroughly  csred 
bunded  na  institution  for  the  blind,  which  still  for.    Indeed,  this  school,  while  the  oldest,  is 
xists.     HLs  place  was  supplied  for  12  years  by  also  in  every  respect  the  best,  in  Europe. — ^In 
a   ignoraat  and  incompetent  director,  under  order  to  present  a  just  idea  of  the  course  of  in- 
rhom  the  school  had  nearly  lost  all  its  earlier  struotion  adopted  in  the  training  of  the  blind,  we 
eputation,  retaining  only  its  mudcal  &me,  and  give  the  following  statement  of  the  division  of 
his  more  from  the  efforts  of  some  of  HaQy^s  time,  and  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
Id  pupils  than  firom  any  new  instruction.    In  Paris  institution,  from  M.  Dnfau^s  work,  Beg 
814,  the  government  became  satisfied  that  a  awuglei.    The  pupil  rises  at  6  o^dock  in  the 
reat  error  bad  been  committed  in  the  union  of  morning;  from  this  time  till  8,  he  studies  or 
he  2  institutions,  and  assigned  separate  quar-  worics ;    at  8,   breakfiist ;  from  8^  till  10^, 
L>rs  and   suppler  funds  to  the  school  for  the  classes;  from  10^  to  noon,  study  or  work;  at 

"  ig  by  divisions, 
musical  classes, 

ap-  or  other  studies  and  work,  this  interval  being 

ointod  director,  a  man  of  energy  and  tact,  but  only  broken  by  a  collation,  at  H ;  at  T,  supper ; 

lAliciooa,  nntmthful,  and  excessivelv  vain.   He  after  which,  study  and  reading,  till  9 ;  at  9  all  go 

cpellod  at  once  from  the  school  those  whose  to  bed.  Each  repast  is  followed  by  a  half  hour's 

ioral3  had  been  contaminated  by  their  as-  recreation.     The  studies  are  thus  arranged: 

>cintions  at  the  hospice,  and  reorganized  it  iVtmory  (hune,    ilrst  year,  reading,  writing 

ith  great  pomp  and  parade^     Every  thing  in  points,  sacred  history,  elements  of  music; 

as   done  for  snow.     Manuftctured  artides  second  year,  iVench  grammar,  andent  history. 

ere   purchased  at  the  bazaars,  and  exhibit-  geography,  arithmetic,  elements  of  music,  wind 

i  as  the  work  of  the  nupilsL    Latin,  Greek,  or  string  instruments;  third  year,  French gram- 

crman,    Italian,  and  Dpuiish  were  profess-  mar,  Rmnan  history,  geograi^y,  arithmetic,  vo- 

\ly   taogfaty   and^  the  pupils  made  excellent  calization  and  sin^ng,  piano  and  other  instru- 

iblio  recitations  in  them,  oy  the  aid  of  inter-  ments;  fourth  vear,  grammar,  arithmetic,  nat- 

loar  translations;  while,  at  the  same  time,  und  history,  nistory  of  France,  vocalization 

»t  even  the  most  elementary  instruction  in  and  singin|^,  instrumental  instruction.    Higher 

ithmetic  or  hiatory  was  given,  and  although  Oowm.   First  and  second  year,  rhetoric,  litera- 

^ew  pnpila  oonld  play  some  tunes  brilliantiy,  ture,  philosophy,  poUtioal  geography,  general 

0  ffreat  maaa  oould  not  even  read  music   Dr.  history,  geometry,  physics  and  cosmography, 

lillio  tfcomed  to  regard  any  reference  to  HaUy  harmony,  and  the  use  of  musical  instruments; 

A  perianal  inanlt;  the  very  mention  of  his  thurd  and  fourth  year&  moral  sdences,  political 

rno  was  interdicted^  and  every  thing  he  had  economy,  &&,  musical  composition,  instruction 

stadionaly  attributed  to  some  one  ^Aaa.  on  the  organ  or  other  instruments.  The  tuning 

la  system  oi  deception  oould  not  last;  the  of  pianos  is  added  to  musical  studies^  in  the 


last  8  rears,  hj  ihoae  who  are  destined  to  follow  posllioD  in  Utb,  which  UHirtadimltj  m:'  - 
that,  business.  Tbose  who  intend  to  pnraae  a  them  to  fill;  uidthemiiMe^tb^p^r.^. 
trmlo  confine  the  maelvea  to  the  workshops  dor-  teaching  of  the  New  York,  Philad.liJ.Ui. 
log  the  second  period  of  4  jears,  stadjing  3  l»ns,and  jMksonril]e(cliooli,iiidtuau: 
hours  a  dsj  only. — Among  the  schools  for  the  able  extent  the  amaller  iDStitnlians  in  «'.l. 
blind  on  the  coQtuieDt,  after  that  at  Paris,  those  tions  of  the  oonnti7.  Tlietermofuistiu:', 
at  VienQEL,  Berlin,  AmstenlBm,  and  Lansamia,  brscesfrome to8Jears,■l>diL{:kli<;i3(^ 
hareattained  thohighestreputatioo.  TheUritish  mathematics  aad  DeUes-lettrea,sG  C': 
schools  for  tlie  blind  have  never  token  a  high  tbatinmostoftheoollegesofthecoi::'.'.:'. 
etaud  io  their  literary  training.  Those  of  Edin-  and  thorough  mnslcsl  tnising.  Tl.r  . 
burgh,  Glatiguw,  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  York,  de>  are  not  Qsuall;  laoght.  Under  iLf  li'..  : 
vote  more  attention  to  intellectual  culture  than  lasdss,  will  be  foimd  a  ^etdi  of  :l? ' 
the  others,  but  the  utmost  limit  attained,  even  in  piY^reiM  of  the  Fomigjlvania  imiiln'..' : 
these,  isuarroir.  In  the  United  States,  larger  and  blind,  and  onder  thatof  Bcu,  LirJi  -^ 
more  llUcrol  views  have  prevailed.  The  "Per-  the  New  York  institiitjonr— Ve  sr.'^: ' 
kins  iDEtitution  and  Uassacbusetts  Asjlum  for  tabular  form,  tbestatistiasofinstii^u  :- 
the  Blind,"  founded  at  Boston  in  1932,  through  bUnd  to  Europe  and  America,  m  for  i-~ 
the  influence  and  energetic  clForta  of  Dr.  Bow&  been  able  to  procure  them.  The  1.'L-'k'. 
and  the  munilicenco  of  Col.  Thumbs  llandaafd  compriBesnllornearlf  all  thein^ii^i.  - 
Perldna,  has,  from  the  first,  aimed  to  give  ijie  blind  eidstingin  Europe  inl853,^ii': - 
blindaneducalioawhich  should  fit  them  for  an^  ticdaswehavebeensiiletoobtaiiir.--u-.. 

TABLK  OF  DormJTIONB  FOE  THK  BIIWD  Of  XUBOPI. 
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There  an,  beside  the  above,  the  tallowing,  and  hospital  for  the  blind,  Ylenna,  on  the  model  of 
perhapa  ioine  other  uylmna,  industrial  estab-  the  hotptM  dt  ;«mim  vmgU  ;  indastrial  asrlum 
uafamenta,  and  ho^itals  for  the  blind  In  Europe,  for  admt  blind,  Berlin,  20  iunatee ;  the  ordGhe^ 
in  which  inatraotioa  in  reading  or  the  other  or  hoepical  for  joon^  blind  ohiIdi«n,  Berlin: 
braocboa  of  education  Is  not  required;  tbe  workshop  for  bUndUborerH,  Berlin;  hot^ital 
&Mpu^  ds  fuiMt  mmCi,  Paris,  has  400  in-  fot-  the  blind,  St  Petersborg  (the  last  3  are 
malw,  GOO  penaiooeta,  uiooiiM  (80,000;  aodetr  uylonu  rather  than  hospitala) ;  SimraoQ  hos- 
(or  aid  oT  blind  workmen,  Paria.  SO  inmates,  idtal  for  blind  and  gontr  persons,  Doblin ;  Mo- 
income  ia  ISSO  (3,860,  expenses  fl.BSO ;  blind  mieux  asylnm  for  blind  females,  DabUo; 
iitt«rs  of  St.  Pan],  at  Vangirard,  100  inmates ;  Ximeriok  aa;tum  for  blind  females,  limerick ; 
Utle  blind  brothera  of  BL  PaaL  near  Paris ;  London  asjlmn  for  the  blind,  London ;  Jewish 
3onae  of  Ikbor  for  the  adnlt  blind,  Vienna,  aajlnm  for  the  indigent  blind,  London ;  asylam 
10  irT"-'*«i  inaome  (8,900,  expenses  (7,800 ;  ft>r  indigent  ttUnd,  Imaterdam  '"  ' 
mnrrcnoKS  ros  trx  busd  ih  thb  ubitxd  btats& 
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nude  by  the  gOTemmenta  of  GMttt  Britain  and  in  the  mannfiBOtara  of  mattreeBea,  mata,  baa^ 

the  United  States  for  a  fond  to  be  devoted  to  keta,  paper  boxea,  brooma,  broahea,  the  Blm^er 

the  prodaetion  of  books  for  the  blind.    The  departments  of  cabinet-work,  or  in  trade.   The 

variety  of  hooka  pnbliahed  for  the  blind  on  the  capacity  of  the  blind  as  a  daaa  to  aostain  them- 

coDtinent  of  Europe,   ia  still   smaller.    The  aefvea  by  their  own  labor,  haa  been  one  of 

Frendi  cataloame,  which  ia  by  far  the  largeat^  thoae  practioal  qneationa  which  hardly  admit 

contains,  beaide  the  neoeasary  text-booka,  only  of  a  complete  or  aatiafiMtory  solution.    AH,  or 

a  very  few  rellgioua  hooka,  lives  of  the  saints^  nearly  au,  the  aohoola  for  ib»  blind  have  work* 

^.    The  Dnton  catalogue  has  but  12  volamea  ahops,  in  which  the  pupils  labor  some  hours 

in  ail,  several  of  which  are  aingle  books  of  the  every  day,  in  order  to  acquire  aome  handicraft 

Hcriptnrea,  nor  are  l^e  others  more  extensive.—  which  ma;jr  aid  in  thdr  support    Most  of  the 

Tiie  printing  of  music  for  the  blind,  which  larger  institutions  of  the  United  States  have 

seems  a  neoeaaity,  from  the  resource  which  it  also  connected  with  them  workshops  for  the 

famishes  for  a  comfortable  livelihood  to  many  adult  blind,  dther  their  own  graduatea  or 

of  them,  haa  been  a  vary  expensive  and  difficult  others,  where  certain  advantages  of  shop-rent, 

matter — so  much  so,  that  music  is  to  a  very  great  machinery,  material  at  wholesale  pricea,  or 

extent  committed  to  memory  by  the  pupUs  of  sale  of  ooods  at  retail  prices,  and  in  some  in- 

biind  institutions.    This  difficulty  has  oeen  ob-  stances  board  at  a  reduoed  rate,  or  a  moderate 

viated  by  an  ingenious  system  invented  by  a  pension  to  dd  in  paying  their  way,  is  allowed. 

French  teacher  in  the  institution  at  Paris,  himself  Ol^ections  haye  been  made  to  these  measures 

Mind,  M.  Louis  Braill6. — ^It  haa  alwaya  been  a  of  aaaistanoe,  but  in  the  fierce  competition  for 

problem  extremely  difficult  of  solution,  to  teach  subsistence  amons  the  poorer  claesaa,  we  aee 

the  blind  to  communicate  their  ideas  by  writing^  not  how  the  poor  blind  man,  who  haa  the  loss 

in  such  a  way  that  thev  Uiemaelvea  would  be  of  sight  added  to  the  other  disabilitiea  of  pov- 

ible  to  read  what  they  had  written.    By  a  very  ert^,  ia  to  exist  without  it.    In  one  instance  Tat 

ilmple  apparatus  they  could  be  taught  to  write  Philadelphia),  an  asylum  has  been  provided  for 

;vith  considerable  rapidity,  but  the  worda  onoe  the  aged  and  infirm  blind,  where^  beguiling  the 

committed  to  paper  were  lost  to  them ;  tangle  weariness  of  the  passing  houni  by  such  light 

>}e  inks,  intagfio-type,  pin-type,  a  small  print-  toil  aa  they  can  readily  accompHdi,  thev  mav 

•kg  Apparatus,  all  were  tried,  and  each  found  in  paaa  the  evening  of  life  in  oomfort  and  happi* 

>nio  re^>eot8  objectionable.    K.  Ch.  Barbier,  ness. — ^The  British  institutions  for  the  blind  are 

I  1825^  had  invented  a  system  of  writing  witii  mostly  asylums  rather  than  schools.    In  the 

)inta,  in  which  he  represented,  by  certain  ar-  greater  part  the  blind  are  received  for  life; 

mgcments  of  points,  about  40  sounds.    His  &eir  educational  training  consists  merely  in 

an  was  faulty,  both  as  a  phonetic  system  and  reading,  musical  instruction,  and  perhaps  the 

system  of  Writing,  requiring  os  it  (ud  the  use  most  elementary  knowledge  of  figures;   but 

10  or  12    points  for  almost  every  sound,  they  are  taught  trades,  and  required  to  work  a 

.  Ix>uis   BraiUd   modified   Barbier^a  system  certain  number  of  hours  every  day.    These  in- 

mplotely,  rendering  it  far  more  simple,  and  stitutions  are,  for  the  moat  part,  well  endowed,' 

pre^tccting  by  each  character  some  letter  or  and  anv  deficiency  in  the  results  of  the  labor 

inbination  of  lettera.    Ills  plan  is  based  upon  are  made  up  from  other  funds.    On  the  conti- 

serics  of  ftindamental  signs,  comprising  the  nent  there  are,  in  the  larger  cities,  a^lums  of  a 

.^t  10  letters  ofthe  alphabet;  none  of  these  con-  character  nearly  corresponding  to  the  hotpice 

ts  of  less  than  2  nor  more  than  4  dots.    The  ds$  quiiue  tingU.  alreadv  described,  for  the 

rfaratioDS  are  made  from  right  to  left,  in  order  infirm,  and  even  the  healthy  blind.    Berlin  haa 

it  tho  writing,  when  reversed,  may  be  read  especially  distinguished  itself  for  the  complete- 

»tn  left  to  ri^ht.    This  system  haa  been  intro-  ness  of  its  provisions  for  every  class  of  the 

ce<l  into  the  French,  Prossiao,  Austrian,  Bel*  bhifd.     Beside   the  institute  for  the  young 

;n,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  schoob  in  Europe,  the  blind,  it  has  a  cr§che  or  hospital  for  blind  in- 

w  York,  Maryland,  and  Illinois  institutions  in  fimts;  a  workshop  for  blind  laborers,  furnish- 

)  United  States,  and  the  imperial  institute  for  ing  material  and  paying  a  pension  to  the  blind 

\ >V\nil  at  Kio  Janeiro.  (See  Biunxs.)— fVom  laborer ;  an  indu^nal  asylum  for  the  blind  of 

tirst  commencement  of  instruction  for  the  both  sexes,  who  have  graduated  at  the  insti* 

kI,  znnsio  baa  been  a  favorite  pursuit  with  tnte,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  a  ooomlete  sup- 

riK     To  many  it  famishes  the  means  of  sup*  port  elsewhera;  and  a  ho^ital  for  blind  for^ 

t ;  for  the  bund  have  often,  from  their  sen-  eignera  and  for  the  sick,  aged,  and  infirm  blind. 

rcoesii   to  Bocmd  and  the  delicacy  of  their  — ^The  olind,  as  a  result  of  their  infirmity,  have 

«li,  OS  well  SB  from  their  careful  modulation  some  pecnliaritiea,  though  fewer  than  mere 

hi'lr  voioeBf  extraordinary  qualiflcationa  for  theorists  have  attributed  to  them.    In  youth 

lirinfT  great  akiU  in  instrumental  and  vocal  th^  are  generally  very  happy,  and  even  gay. 

ic.     To  9om^  it  ia  an  agreeable  recreation,  As  they  arrive  at  adult  age,  ihej  are  more  dia- 

ro  otbers  a  aonroe  of  pure  and  intense  en-  posed  to  be  restless,  uneaay.  deorous  of  change, 

nent.       All,   bowever,  cannot  practise  it,  and  discontented  with  their  condition.    It  is 

i^-liile  some  find  employment  in  the  tmdifr  under  these  circumstancea  that  some  writers 

inno«s    for  Trbich  a  well-tnuned  ear  and  have  been  disposed  to  chaige  them,  aaadassi. 

li  tuucb  are  requisite^  others  are  occupied  with  ingratitude.    The  oha^  is  uguaU    %• 
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dividnals  imoog  thoiL  m  among  tha  iwing,  nn- 
doabtedlf  often  manUeit  «n  angratefnl  dispom- 
tioo,  but  tiki*  i»  nther  the  rentlt  of  the  reetleM 
temperaoiMit  tim/ij  notioed,  thin  of  noiuiud 
^prtTitj.  Th^  ai«  geaenllj  endowed  with 
TeiT  keen  pero^itioiu,  and  are  nanallj  better 

iDiIgM  c^  cWaoter  th«o  persons  who  oui  see. 
liderot  chorgea  them  with  being  devoid  of  the 
idea  of  modesty  or  shame ;  bat  if  this  charge 
was  the  result  of  obeervatioa,  he  mnst  have 
mingled  with  a  different  claaa  of  blind  persona 
from  those  foo^  in  other  oonntriee.  That 
modesty  of  deportmeot,  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  graces  of  womanhood,  is  nowhere 
found  in  greater  perfection  than  among  the 
Uind.    The  oonsoioaaness  of  phf noal  weolmeM 


has  prolMUr  had  its  rflMt  tn  mief.-^ 
generally  le«  rain  than  deaf  mn(^:  i. 
the  lame  time  Ibcir  inlallectiiiil  13^.: 
nsaBlI;r  of  *  lugliM^  01^1  iDd  <b«  1^~» ': 
aoqniutkai  of  nowladge  is  mod  (:rc.-i\:. 
number  of  blind  penonaiAo  hsvo  mx. 
tinotion,  elthw  in  sdence  or  art. » v^r 
We  ^ve  a  list  of  the  most  cmk^it. 
many  whose  abilities  perh^s  entitle  t:. 
place.  A  psrt  of  the  mitenils  tur  i:.- 
derived  from  one  omnpikd  b;  iL-  . 
Baker,  of  the  Yorinhire  iMitntioQ  kr ' 
and  dnmlk  for  the  "Penny  CjcIo;.i 
webaveaddedannmberofasmDJw:: 
omitted,  or  which  have  man  ko^-.  . 
oelebrated. 
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Boston, 
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1884 
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Atwhaiag* 


1850 


At  an  aarij 

Bornollnd, 

▲tOyaani 
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BorabUnd, 

M  « 
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Tba  String  Alphabat 


Mathematteal  Traattiofc 
Hlatofj  of  Inatltata  for  Blind. 
Writing  Apparatoa  for  Blind. 
Catalogue  of  Library  (8,000  Tols.) 


Mnale  and  Hatha- 

matios, 
Matbemat  ProC, 
Mnalo,4Q., 
Meobanios, 
BookMller  ds  Book 

OoUeetor. 
Garrar  ana  Soo^ 

tor  on  Wood. 
Director  of  a  Blind  Tkvatiaa  on  Xdneation  of  the 

Institntlon,  Blind. 

Member  of  Belgian  Berersl  wocka  on  tba  Blind  and 

Congreas,  Deaf  Mote,  Ac 

Muioal  Oranpoiar,  l£any  pleeea  of  mnslo. 


Mnsie  A  Compoai' 
tlon, 

SBpeitntandant  of 
miod  Instttot^ 

MecbanioB  A  Mn 
slo, 


History, 

Moslcai  OonipQil< 

tlon, 
MnslciaB  ds  Oigan« 

ist,  InTantor, 
Preacblng  and  Lea- 

tnrlng^ 


Hlstoiy, 


Poetiy, 
Clergyman  M  An< 

thor, 
Clergyman  A  An- 

tbor. 


Imi 


nproTamanta  on  tba   Orgsa: 
Treatise  on  Harmony;  liannal 
of  Mosloal  Tnnsposllton,  dke. 
Azebltaotnnl  Plans,  Beports»dML 

InTantor  of  ImprarasEiirataon  tba 
Planolbcta. 

HIstoiT  of  Nonnan  Conqnast  in 

Sngumdfdke. 
Bapertoira  dn  Haltra  da  Cba- 

i>ella,dca 
ICetbod  of  Writing  witb  Points, 

Ibrtbe  Blind. 
Blfla,  A»<i^  and  Baddlft  Bsgi 


Ferdinand  and  Inbella;  liexieo; 
Pani;  Philip Baoond,  Aei 

Star  of  Attagbel,  and  otber  Poem^ 
Antoblograpby;  DisooiuBes. 

Educational  Woriu,  Hymna,  Ac 


lODg  the  instanoea  of  remarkable  blind  men, 

r  are  more  -worth/  of  record  than  the  case  of 

Rot.  Dr.  Samael  Willard,  of  Deerfield,  Mass. 

W.  IB  now  (1868)  in  his  88d  year,  and  lost 

ai^t^  at  least  go  fitr  as  ability  to  read  was 

ceroeut  at  the  age  of  48.    He  was  already 

twn  ArorBbikj  to  the  pnblio  by  his  writings 

rontroTeraial,  mosioa],  and  soientafiosabjects; 

the  oonunenoement  of  his  blindness  seemed 

beginning  of  a  new  era  in  his  inteUectosl 

;cr.     Wiwio  the  40  years  that  have  since 

rvooed  he  hma  prepared  and  published:  1, 

^lume  of  bjzniis,  composed  by  himseU^  each 

{trocted  with  Uie  pnrpose  of  making  the 

orioal  earromimd  with  the  mnsioal  rhythm, 

>rk  of  great  labor;  2,  a  collection  of  hymns 

I  variona  anthors;  8,  a  series  of  4  primary 

cil  booJuuwhioh  hare  enjoyed  a  large  popii« 

»-  •  ^,  ^n^rinciples  of  Bhetorio  and  £lo- 

oV'  ^f   «« Kemorisls  of  Daniel  B.  Park- 

^''  one  of  hia  socoeaBors  in  the  pastorate 

]o    OoogregmtioiuX  choich  at  £>eerfield; 

The    O^rmnd    Issne,"   an  ethioo-politioal 

hlat  upon  the  relations  of  slavery ;  7,  ^  An 

tionata  XSemonatrance*^  with  certain  ortho- 

n  in  is  tens   mnd,  periodicals  concerning  the 

.r   and  atjle  of  religions  controversy ;  8, 

J  single  eermoDS.    Beside  these»  he  hss  in 

uyrijyt  an  elaborate  essay  on  phonogn^hy, 

ich  Bohjoct  ho  has  devoted  special  atten* 


tion  for  many  years,  and  a  work  on  the  *'  Har- 
mony of  Mnsicsl  and  Poetical  Expression.*' 
Dnrhig  a  considerable  portion  of  the  period  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged  npon  these  works 
he  has  had  the  care  of  a  lane  parish.  Dr. 
Willard  is  a  man  of  very  active  habits,  and  per- 
forms with  ease  and  readiness  many  of  those 
acts  for  which  we  are  aocostomed  to  regard 
sight  as  indispensable.  He  gathers  his  own 
tnii,  climbing  the  trees  reedilv,  notwithstanding 
his  sge ;  prones  them  csrefnlly  and  Jndioionsly ; 
digs,  lays  ont^  and  plants  his  garden,  selecting 
aira  sowing  the  seeds  without  mistake;  saws 
and  carries  in  his  own  wood,  and  seems  almost 
nnconscioos  of  his  privation.  He  has  for  the 
last  25  years  been  completely  bUnd,  and  for  12 
years  previons  had  only  been  able  to  distingnish 
Inge  objects  indistinct!  v ;  bat  even  now,  when 
closeted  in  his  room,  visions  of  the  green  fields 
and  sonny  slopes  of  the  Cbnnecticat  valley  ap» 
peartohimasreaDy  as  when  he  gazed  npon  them 
with  the  eyes  which  for  so  long  a  period  have 
admitted  no  light.  He  denies  that  this  is  imagi- 
nation, bat  re^iards  it  as  an  exhibition  of  one 
of  the  mystenoos  modes  in  which  the  mind 
may  hold  communication  with  the  outer  world 
withont  the  aid  of  the  senses.  Notwithstand* 
ing  his  great  age,  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
fittlore  in  his  inteUectosl  powers^  He  has  al* 
ways  contended  that  the  loss  of  memory  and 
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and  author,  and  pnbDahed  in  1847  a  doodaei-  aoiiie  lands  of  bllndagea  are  lased  to  protect  the 
mo  Tolume  entitled  the  '^ Blind  ICan^s  Offer-  aappera  from  fire;  thej  are  movable  on  truc^ 
ing.*^— The  foDowing  are  the  beat  works  on  and  pushed  forward  as  the  work  advances, 
the  instruction  of  Uie  blind:  *^An  Acooant  Against  mnsket  fire^  a  widl  of  strong  boards. 
of  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,"  Lou-  Hned  on  the  outside  with  sheet  iron,  supported 
don,  1844;  ^  Oontributions  to  Publioationa  of  by  strong  timbers,  is  sufficient.  Against  oan- 
the  Society  for  the  Diflnisioii  of  Useful  Enowl«  non  fire,  large  square  boxes,  or  frames,  filled 
edge,^'  by  Charles  Baker,  1849.  privately  re-  with  earth,  sandbags,  or  ftscines,  are  necessary, 
printed.  Three  of  these  contrilmtions  are  on  The  most  common  kind  of  sappers'  blindage 
the  education  of  the  blind.  *' Reports  of  Juries  oonsists  of  a  very  large  gabion,  or  cylinder  of 
at  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  London.  1851,  on  wicker  work,  filled  with  ftsdnes,  which  is  rolled 
I^nUnff  for  the  Blind.*'  **  National  Magarine^  before  them  by  the  workmen.  Wherever  the 
K.  T.,  January  to  July,  1867 :  Sketches  of  Hu-  sap  haa  to  be  ooTered  in  from  above^  the  blind- 
mane  Institutions— The  Blind;"  '^ Reports  of  age  is  constructed  by  laying  aquare  balka 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asy*  across  the  top,  and  covering  them  with  fascines, 
lum  for  the  Blind,"  1888-1808 ;  Dm  aieugU$^  and  finally  with  earth,  which  renders  them  suf* 
eon»idtratumM  nir  leur  itat  phy^ipUy  moral  et  ficienUy  bomb  and  shot  proof. 
inUlUctueLfKt  P.  A.  Dufiui,  Paris^  2d  edition,  BLINDWORM  (amffuufragUio.  linn.).  The 
enlarged ;  l/inatitut  da  jeunm  aveuglm  de  Par-  name  of  this  animal  is  very  badly  chosen,  as 
u,  $on  hut4rireetK$pToMU^mi»eignmMnt^  par  it  is  neither  a  worm,  nor  is  it  blind.  It  be- 
J.  Guadet,  Paris,  1850;  Ihlahienfaimmeemih'  kngs  to  the  dass  of  reptiles,  to  the  order  of 
lique^  per  Baron  de  Gerando,  Paris,  1850 ;  Ifou»  saurians^  and  to  the  famuy  of  soincoids,  or  lepir 
veau proekU  p9UT  reprhenUr  pair  dea  paints  la  domuri;  this  family  is  extremely  interesting^ 
forme  mSme  d»  Uttrti^  par  Louis  BraiQ6,  PariS|  aa  it  seems  to  establiah  a  gradation  between  the 
1889 ;  NotiM  hiatariqus  €t  wtatkUaue  wr  TAse-  true  aanrians  and  the  serpents,  by  means  of  the 
pice  royal  da  Quinte  Vinffttj  par  Battelle,  Par-  genus  mtffuis  and  others  nearly  allied  to  it,  in 
is,  1835,  £.  Morel;  AfuuUa  ae  Vidueation  dm  which  the  body  becomes  elongated  and  ser> 
%ourd-muet$  el  dm  ateugUt^  Paris,  1844-1858 ;  pentiform,  the  ribs  increase  in  number,  and  tiie 
Le  bicnfaiteur  dm  $ourdrmueU  et  dm  Ofoeuglm^  Bnubs  cease  to  appear  externally,  being  quite 
MIT  Tabbd  Dana,  1858-1855 ;  BapporU  mtr  Im  rudimentary.  We  see  a  similar  ai^roach  to  the 
tabliM^manMpaurlmafH^lmenAngleUrre^'par  ophidians  in  some  id  the  cyclosaurians,  as  in 
'abbo  Carton,  Brussels,  1845 ;  BapporU  pr^  the  amdbisboDna,  which  is  most  properly  a  sau- 
mt^  an  eonmil  gMral  do  VaiUe  dm  aoouglm  nan.  These  intermediate  forms  were  placed  by 
e  Lnueanna,  Lausanne.  1858  ;  Oooehiehto  dm  Gray  in  his  order  of  sanrophidians ;  while  Mer- 
*Ufui<.  nuntarriehU  vnd  dor  BUndenanotaUen,,  rem,  unable  todraw  the  line  between  ophidians 
i>n  I.  W.  Klein,  Vienna,  1887 ;  Anoiehten  fi^sr  and  sanrians^united  them  into  the  single  order 
ie  Erziehung^  AuMlduna  vnd  Veroorgung  dor  oguamata.  The  body  and  tail  of  the  blind- 
linden^  von  M.  DoleaJek,  Pesth,  Hungary,  worm  ^or  slowworm,  as  it  is  often  called)  are 
HI ;  Uober  dis  Notkmendighoit  oinor  owoeh'  cylindrical  and  anake-like,  the  latter  being  as 
dooi(7en  ^inriekttmg  und  VortoaUung  eon  l^ig  as  the  former,  and  even  longer ;  the  head. 
iintUnunterriokto^  JBrtiekvngoinotUuten^  eto.  triangular  and  rounded  in  front,  is  covered 
>n  M.  Ijftohmann,  Brunswick,  1848.  by  11  large  and  several  smaller  plates ;  the 
DLINDAGK,  in  fortification,  any  fixture  nostrils  are  lateral,  each  opening  in  the  cen* 
r  preventing  the  enemy  fitim  seeing  what  is  tre  of  the  nasal  plates;  tiie  tongue  is  free,  fiat, 
>in^  on  in  a  particular  not  Such  are,  for  in*  not  retractile  into  a  sheath^  divided  slightly  at 
uice,  the  IsMines  plaoea  on  the  inner  crest  of  the  end,  but  not  forked  like  that  of  the  serpent, 
battery,  And  contmued  over  the  top  ci  the  its  surfiuM  partly  granular  and  paurtly  velvety; 
ibrasiires;  they  make  it  more  difficult,  from  the  palate  is  not  toothed;  the  jaw  teeth  are 
Jistanca,  to  nerceive  any  thins  through  the  small,  sharp,  and  indined  backwu^d.  The  bones 
ibrasores.  More  complete  bUndages  are  som^  of  the  he^d  are  not  movable,  as  in  serpents, 
fios  tixod  to  the  embrasures,  consisting  of  2  and  the  Jaws  are  short  and  united  firmly  at  the 
ut  boards,  moving  in  alides  from  either  side,  svmphysis,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is 
tiiAt  the  embrasure  can  be  completely  closed  always  the  same,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
them.  If  the  line  of  fire  is  always  directed  great  mobility  and  extensibility  of  those  parts 
the  same  spot,  they  need  not  be  opened  out  in  ophidians.  The  genus  anguioj  and  its  allied 
en  the  gnn  is  run  out,  a  hole  being  out  genera,  also  approMh  the  saurians,  and  differ 
ouszh  them  fbr  the  muzde  to  pass.  A  mov-  from  the  serpents,  in  having  two  eyelids,  moving 
)  lid  closes  the  hole,  when  necessary.  Other  verticadly,  and  capable  of  entirely  covering  the 
idAirots  are  naed  to  cover  the  gunners  in  a  eye,  the  lower  one  provided  with  scales.  The 
:crv  from  vertical  fire;  they  consist  of  plain  external  auditory  foramen  is  distinct,  though 
n^'timbera,  one  end  of  which  is  laid  on  the  small  and  linear;  there  are  no  legs,  but  the  ru* 
»r  crest  of  the  parapet,  the  other  on  the  diments  of  the  ahoulder,  sternum,  and  pelvis, 
ind.  Unless  the  shetls  are  very  heavy,  and  are  found  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  while 
o  dovrn  nearly  in  a  vertical  direction,  they  in  the  snakes  they  are  reduced  to  a  mere  ves- 
i>t  pass  throogh  such  a  blindage,  but  merely  tige  of  a  posterior  extremity.  The  scales  are 
o  itTand  go  on  at  an  an^    In  trenching^  Onuded,  except  on  the  sides  where  they  are 
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fin  use  fbr  mannftctnriiig  Uooki  wis  fatTont-  ]ieldbetwe6n8mandrel8,andtheerown8aw,Blid« 

2:ed  in  1801  by  Mr.  Bnmel,  who  built  the  first  k^  on  a  hollow  shaft,  is  pressed  against  the 

rjet  of  miohines  for  the  Portsmooth  batj  yard,  wood  by  moTing  a  lever  which  also  pushes  fbr« 

^EogUnd,  in  1806.     The  English  gOTemment  ward  a  oentre-bit    3.  The  coaking  engine,  to 

vrewsidad  the  inventor  with  $100,000.    The  eat  aronnd  the  centre  hole  of  the  sheave  8 

foveral  machines,  in  the  order  in  which  th^  are  half  holes,  in  which  a  properly  shaped  pieceof 

]86d  to  finish  blocks,  are:  1.  A  strai^t  cross-  brass  is  inserted  to  form  the  bearing.   8.  A  face 

^mttiogsaw,  which  dividea  the  logs  in  pieoee  of  toming  lathe,  in  which  the  sheaves  are  placed 

^^nal&ngth.    This  saw  is  elevaSed  by  means  between  flat  chncks,  on  a  mandrel  which  cen- 

'  ?a  rope  passing  over  a  retom  polley,  to  let  the  tree  them  perfectly.    The  patting  together  is 

rpg  sdvanoe ;  inien  let  down  it  cots  throngfa  neoessnrily  done  by  handwork. 

/  le  wood,  while  a  stop,  properly  placed,  pre*  BLOCK,  AumaoBT,  a  German  affricnUnnst, 

"eats  its  ontting  the  bench.  2.  Aeironlar  croas-  bom  Msrch  5,  1774^  at  Sagao,  died  in  Silesia, 

"fitting  saw,  suspended  on  a  parallel  framei  so  Nov.  21, 1847.    He  left  various  writings  upon 

-ist  the  axis  mav  be  raised  or  lowered,  pulled  agricultural  economy,  and  exerted  a  good  influ- 

:  wk  or  pushed  forward,  stOl  remaining  parallel  enoe  upon  the  improvement  of  manure,  the  cul- 

"i  its  original  position.    Ihis  axis  is  also  free  to  ture  of  potatoes,  sheep  breeding,  and  the  econ* 

ide  lengthwise,  so  that  the  several  positions  of  omy  ana  transplantation  of  fhdts. 

''le  saw  are  in  the  same  plane  or  in  parallel  fiLOOK  HOuSE^  a  redoubt  of  wood,  usually 

anes.    This  saw  is  used  to  cut  the  short  logs  of  2  stories,  the  lower  sunk  a  few  feet  into  the 

"ora  the  first  machine  in  pieces  of  the  length  ground,  and  the  upper  projecting  a  lew  feet  be* 

*the  hlocka  to  be  made.    The  aaw  is  small  in  yond  the  lower  on  all  sidee.    It  should  be  built 

'  ameter.  and  made  movable,  for  the  purpose  of  of  logs  18  inches  square  on  the  ground  floor, 

tting  the  wood  half  way  from  the  top  and  and  12  indhea  square  in  the  upper  story.    It  is 

hm  me  bottom.    8.  A  circular  ripping  saw  of  loopholed.  and  grated  hatches  should  be  made  in 

-  dinary  ooDStmotion  dividea  the  pordona  of  the  roof  for  the  escape  of  smoke.    Its  place  is 

^ps  into  as  many  panJlelopipeda  as  there  are  at  2  diagonal  angles  of  a  picket-work,  and 

toks  to  be  made.    4.  A  boring  machine^  in  it  often  enables  a  feeble  garnson  which  is  ex- 

lich  A  block  is  firmly  held  by  a  screw  press*  pecting  relief  to  hold  an  important  place  longer 

on  the  centre  of  a  ftce  against  8  points  act*  than  it  otherwise  could.    It  has  been  much  em- 


•  on  the  opposite  fSMe.    There  is  a  borer  to  ployed  as  a  defence  against  Indians  in  America, 

«  the  hole  for  the  centre  pin,  and  several  and  by  the  IVenoh  in  Alg^a. 

er  boring  tools,  set  at  right  angles  with  the  BLOCK  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the  Atlantao 

t^  for  preparing  the  aheave  hole  or  holea.   6.  ocean,  midway  between  Montauk  point,  at  the 

mortising  machine,  aomewhat  like  the  pre-  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Idand,  and  Point  Jn- 

tng,  in  which  chisds  with  an  up  and  down  dith,  8  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  6  miles  wide. 

tion  are  anhetituted  fbr  the  borers;  this  per-  It  belongs  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and 

3  the  sheave  holea.    6.  A  comer  aaw.    This  constitutes  the  township  of  New  Shoreham. 

a  ordinary  circular  aaw,  with  an  a^juataUe  On  the  N.  W.  side  is  a  light-house  with  2  fixed 

tor  aa  a  gnlde  for  the  blocks,  for  ontting  the  lights,  68  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  lat. 

omer«  and  transforming  the  origittal  parallel-  41°  18'  N.,  long.  71°  86'  W. 

ped  into  an  octagonal  nriam.   7.  A  shaping  BLOOKADK  in  international  law,  is  the 

chiaey  in  which  a  dronlar  row  of  blocxs  is  dosing  a  port  of  an  enemv  by  a  besieging  force. 

le  to  revolve  with  great  raindity,  each  block  The  ^ect  of  it  is  that  all  conmiunication  with 

ing,  at  the  same  tune,  a  alow  rotary  motion  the  place  thua  blockaded  becomes  unlawful,  and 

tta  own  azia»  and  the  position  of  Uie  tods  the  vessels  of  neutral  nations  attempting  to  sail 

ig  regnlated  by  a  metal  block  aunHar  to  into  or  out  of  the  port,  become  liable  to  confis- 

le  that  are  to  be  made.    This  machine  is  en-  cation.  This  rule,  which  is  univeraally  admitted 

ed  in  an  iron  cage  to  protect  the  men  at  by  dvilized  nations,  is  subject  to  several  lim- 

k  from  being  manned  or  killed  should  the  itations,  whidi  are  also  admitted  in  theory, 

ka     he     mooadeaUJlj  detached   and   sent  though  in  the  spplication  of  them  difiScnlt  ques- 

ngh  the  room  by  centriftagal  foroeu    8.  A  tions  often  arise.    1.  The  blockade  must  be 

in^  engine,  an  ordinary  rotary  cutter  of  the  act  of  a  belligerent,  and  this  imports  the 

L  witli  roond  edges,  from  which  prdect  2  existence  of  war.    The  actual  declaration  of 

ded  chiaela  for  euttinff  around  the  uocks,  war  mav  not  be  necessary ;  a  blockade  is  some- 

ho   direotion  of  the  longest  diameter,    a  times  the  commencement  of  war,  but  it  is  es« 

re    for   the   reception  of  a  metal  or  rope  sential  that  it  should  be  by  the  direction  of  a 

The  aheUs  of  the  hlocka  are  thua  form-  aovereign  power*with  hostUe  intent.    2.  The 

ad  bU   that  renuins  to  be  done  is  to  polish  blockaung  force  must  be  such  as  to  make  it 

by  hand  labor.    The  sheaves,  made  of  hazardous  to  attempt  to  enter  the  port,  and 

n-vitse,  mr^  oat  from  the  loggcroawise  to  anv  port  v^n  which  the  force  is  not  brought 

>re0»  of  a  little  more  than  the  thickness  to  beur,  is  not  to  be  deemed  subject  to  blockade. 

^       Thex  are  finished  by  the  machines  A  declaration  by  a  belligerent  that  a  port  or 

^o  will  now  describe:  1.  A  crown  saw,  district  of  an  enemy  is  in  a  state  of  blockade, 

unoter  of  whioh  ia  equal  to  that  of  the  when  there  ia  not  an  adequate  naval  force  to 

^^      The  flAt  pieosa  of  lignioa-vitB  are  support  it,  is  wholly  inopcvative  against  neu- 
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t  more  Moladed  room.  WlieiiKMiAde'Medki  the  lead,  for  many  yean,  in  tbe  diflonasioiiof 
waa,  iQ  1617,  exiled  from  the  court,  she  residedf  eodeuastical  saljeots.    He  firmly  maintained 
probably  as  a  priaoner,  in  this  caaUeu  whence^  what  are  called  high  church  prinoiplee,  and  in« 
18  months  later,  she  escaped  throogn  a  hi^  enloated  them  not  only  as  a  legislator  but  in 
window,  which  is  also  an  oljeot  of  onriosity*  his  charges  to  the  clergr.    He  supported  the 
In  1814,  on  the  approach  of  the  European  ar^  new  poor  law ;  he  maniiested  great  seal  in  im- 
mies  to  Paris,  the  empress  Maria  Louisa  and  proTing  the  social  condition  of  the  laboring 
the  ooondl  of  regency  repaired  for  a  while  to  clafloes ;  he  advocated  the  spread  of  education ; 
this  phM)e.  Afterward  the  oasUe  was  entirelr  and  he  strenuously  implied  hhnself  to  inoreas- 
neglected,  and  even  used  as  barracks  for  cavai-  ing  the  number  of  churches  in  his  diocese.   He 
Tj.   During  the  later  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  protested,with  some  other  bishqw,  against  the  el- 
reign,  this  oarioua  q)ecinien  of  architecture  waa  ovation  of  Dr«  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford, 
carefully  and  tastefully  restored.    Bkua  has  on  the  around  of  his  presumed  heterodozr. 
several  literary  and  sdentLfto  societies,  a  botan-  In  church  politics,  however,  he  was  generally 
ical  garden  founded  by  Henry  IV^  a  public  strong  rather  than  violent    His  speeches  and 
Ubrary  with  19,000  volumes,  a  dn>artmental  sermons  have  few  d^ms  to  the  character  of 
college,  and  a  diocesan  seminary.    It  trades  in  eloquence,  but  are  forcible  and  clearly  ex* 
wioea,  spirits,  vinegar,  staves,  and   liquorice,  pressed.    Beside  the  income  of  his  diocese,  he 
while  it  produces  serges^  hosiery  and  ffloves,  enjoyed  emolumenta  as  provincial  dean  of  Can- 
iutlery  and  hardware.     A  handsome  bridge  terbury,  dean  of  the  chapels  royal,  and  rector 
>/  11  arches,  built  in   1717,   connects  the  of  Bion  college.     In  the  north-west  of  the 
own  with  the  suburb  of  St.  Qervus,  the  metropolis  there  was  a  large  piece  of  land, 
leilars  of  which  possess  the  siujplar  property  thinly  inhabited,  when  he  became  bishop  of 
if  turning  milk  into  a  kind  of  vothea  cream,  London.    A  few  years  later,  this  was  occupied 
i  delicacy  which   U  highly  appreciated  by  as  building  ground,  and  it  now  contains  the  ez- 
ihabitants  and  travellersL    The  city  is  furnish-  tensive  station  and  works  of  the  great  western 
d  with  ^ring  water  through  an  old  Roman  railway,  with  miks  upon  miles  of  first-class 
^nedaet,  in  excellent  preservation.    Thierry,  streets^  inhabited   by  the  wealthier  dasses. 
le  historian,  was  bom  nere.  The  ground  thus  covered  belonged  to  the  see 
BLOMFIELD,  Cbablbs  Jaios,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  ground-rents  and  fines  are 
London,  born  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  estimated  to  have  raised  the  bishop's  income  to 
if  29, 1 786,  died  in  London,  Aug.  6, 1857.  £d-  £70,000  a  year.    Parliament  has  since  fixed  the 
ated  by  his  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  income   at  £10,000  per  annum.    Beside  his 
waa  entered  at  Trinity  college,  OambridgOL  classical  publications,  Dr.  Blomfield  is  author 
I  gradoa^bed,  in  1808b  as  third  wrangler  and  of  a  ^^HsAual  of  Family  Prayers,"  "Lectures 
\t  cliancellor^a  medallist.    In  1810-^12,  heed-  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,''  and  of  numerous 
1  the  ^'  Promethehs,"  and  other  plays  of  iBs-  aermoos  and  charges  to  his  clergy, 
rlua.    His  edition  of  OalUmachua  appe«red  in  BLOIQCAERT,  Phiup,  a  Flemish  philolo- 
i4.     Ills  obaraoter  as  a  philoloffist  and  oritio  gat,  noted  for  his  advocacy  of  the  use  of  the 
ta    xDainljrf  but    not    entire^,   on    th£«e  Flemish  language,  bom  at  Ghent  about  1809.  He 
rks.     lie  oontributed  largely  to  the  Mu»$um  has  done  much  for  the  literature  of  his  ooun- 
iticum^  ftod  in  a  review  (Oct  1818)  of  Bland's  txy  by  an  edition  of  the  old  Flemish  poets  of 
Mthology^^  on  which  he  waa  very  severe,  the  11th,  12th,  18th,  and  14th  centuries,  with 
gave  rather  indifferent  poetical  transla-  ^ossariea,  notes,  and  emendations.    He  has 
IS   from  Aoacreon,  Mdeagjer,  and  others,  also  republished  the  JHfibeUtngenliedy  translated 
edit^  the  Mu$9  Gantabrigitnuiy  in  con*  into  Dutch  iambics.     His  best  work,  however, 
7U011  with   Bennd,  and  the  "  Posthumoua  ia  the  Ahmde  gfckiedenu  der  Belgen  of  N^ 
ctd^*  of  Poraon,  in  coi^junction  with  IConJL  derduit»cher$^  in  which  he  vindicates  the  claims 
rward  bishop  of  Gloucester.    He  also  edited  of  his  country  to  an  independent  national  ex- 
Adr&rwaria  J^^noni,  wrote  several  artides  istence  and   national   literature.     Blommaert 
cioAdoel  flolifects  in  reviews  and  other  peri-  also  writes  French  well,  and  is  a  contributor  to 
ay,  and  10  1828  compiled  a  Greek  gram-  the  Mmager  de$  9eienee$  hi$torique$, 
for  achoola.     While  thua  occupied  as  a  BLOND,  Jacques  Ohbistofhs  li,  a  printer 
/ar,  his  progress  in  the  church  waa  rai^d.  of  ensravings  in  colors^  bom  at  Frankfort-on- 
>10  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectoriea  of  the-Main,  in  1670,  died  in  a  hospital  in  Parisi 
in^ton  and  Dnnton;  in  1819  Dr.  Howley,  in  1741.    He  waa  bred  a  painter,  and,  in  1711, 
bishop  or  IxiDdon,  app<unted  him  one  ox  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  some  years  after  to 
^haplaina^   K^^iag  him  a  valuable  metro-  England.    He  conceived  the  idea  of  an  estab- 
la  rectory 9  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Col-  liahinent  to  print  engravings  in  colors,  and, 
>r  *   in  1884  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ches-  obtaining  means,   produced   many  copies  of 
and,  in  1328,  he  succeeded  his  patron,  Dr.  engravings  and  pictures,  which  of  course  had 
•^y  in  the  aee  of  London.  He  occupied  that  defects,  and  the  experiment  fiBuled.    He  now 
yafor  28  yemrSf  and  retired  in  Sept.  1856,  devoted  himself  to  produoinc  the  cartoons  of 
oun  t  of  ill  health,with  a  pension  of  £5,000  Raphael  in  tapestry,  but  this  failed  also,  and  he 

and  the  nae  of  the  nalace  at  Fulhamfor  soon  after  died. 
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theveintof  AaaainulAOirtaki  qaBaAtf  cOhd 
sulphate  o[  aloiDina,  a  aalt  which  is  not  qaiokl j 
destroyed  in  the  blood,  or  expelled  from  it; 
then  he  analyiee  the  blood,  and  br  the  propor- 
tion of  thie  salt  found  in  it,  he  aaoertaine 
very  nearly  the  anaotity  of  blood  in  the 
body  of  the  animaL  The  ooDdasion  is  that 
there  ia  1  lb.  of  blood  for  8  or  9  of  the  ani- 
mal, and,  therefore,  from  18  to  80  lbs.  of 
blood  in  a  man  weighing  100  lbs.  iVom 
iU  these  facta,  it  resolta  that  the  onantity  of 
ilood  iai  an  adolt  man  is  very  likelv  a  httle 
kbove  20  lbs.  There  is  more  blood  in  men 
han  in  women*  It  is  not  poaitiTely  determined 
rbetber  a  fat  or  a  lean  person  has  most  blood ; 
mt  Schults  says  that  there  U  more  blood  in  lean 
»xen  than  in  fat  ones.  B^rard  Justly  remarks 
hat  it  is  A  mistake  to  beUeve  that  thore  is  nro- 
ortionadly  more  blood  in  newly  bom  ohilaren 
ban  in  adoltSd— >IIL  Ooicposmov  ovthb  blooo. 
'here  is  no  floid  in  tiie  body  haying  so  oomplex  A 
omposition  as  the  blood.  This  iiMt  may  be  easily 
nderstood,  as  we  know  that  through  the  blood 
asees  eyery  thing  that  is  going  to  or  ooming 
-om  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  ^ther  solid  or 
quid.  The  ohemioal  analysis  of  the  blood  ia 
ctx^melT  diffioult,  and  much  is  still  to  be  learned 
I  regards  the  composition  of  this  mysterious 
iidf  as  John  Davy  calls  it  On  compar- 
g  the  remits  obtained  by  various  ezperi* 
waters  who  have  analysed  Uie  blood,  we  find 
great  differeooe  between  them.  Gorup- 
suinea  has  proved  that  these  diflbrenoes  de* 
id  moatly  on  the  method  of  analysis;  for 
fuund  thnt  when  4  samples  of  the  same  blood 
ro  analysed  bv  himself;  according  to  the  4 
Dcipal  metbooB,  (he  results  were  strikingly 
breut,  as  the  following  table  will  show : 
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Many*  other  substances  are  found  in  the 
blood  beside  those  above  enumerated.  For 
instance,  among  the  Catty  matters  we  find  the 
B^>on]fiable  Dats,  which  diiefly  oonsiBt  of  oleate 
and  margarate  of  soda;  a  phosphorized  fatty 
matter,  diolesterin  and  serolin.  Beside  these 
substances,  there  is  probably  also  one  or  many 
Tolatile  Catty  adds,  to  which  the  blood  owes  its 
odor.  The  so-called  extractive  substances  of 
the  blood  are  very  diiferent  from  each  other, 
some  of  them  beinff  mtrogenised  matters,  while 
others  are  not.  We  will  merely  say  that  among 
these  substances  are  found  what  If  ulder  calls 
binoxide  and  tritoxide  of  protein  and  sugar, 
urea,  uric  and  hippurio  acios,  creatine,  creati- 
nine, dec  In  the  bloodvessels,  and  during  life, 
blood  consists  essentiall v  of  2  parts,  which  differ 
extremely :  one  is  solid^  the  corpuscles  or  glo- 
bules^ the  other  is  Hqmd,  the  liquor  sanguinis. 
According  to  Lehmann,  the  corpusdes  form  fully 
one-half  of  the  volume  of  the  blood.  Their 
analysis  compared  to  that  of  the  liquor  aangui- 
nis  show  that  they  differ  much  from  it : 
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CO  it  is  of  no  value  to  oompare  researches 
ho  oompoeition  of  blood  in  disease  in  i^en 
iiferent  mgOB^  or  in  difEsrent  animalw,  made 
xperimoiitarB  who  have  employed  different 
ickIsl  Tho  following  table  represents  the 
>osition  of  normal  human  blood,  aooording 
3  researobos  of  Lehmann.  If  compared  with 
rstf  it  trill  be  found  that  the  proportion  of 
i^clos  ia  notably  larger  in  the  last  than  in  the 
Tbia  ia  anouier  proof  of  the  differences 
>  xnetboda  of  analvsis :  in  the  last  case,  the 
5olea  of  tbe  blood  have  not  been  deprived 
-  3al  ta.  and,  tberefbre,  their  weiffht  is  more 
[arable  tban  in  cases  where  tney  lose  a 
f  tbeir  oooatitiMntB  before  being  weighed. 
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Many  metals  sre  found  in  the  blood;  among 
them  some  deserve  a  short  notice.  The  most 
important  seems  to  be  iron,  which  is  found  not 
omy  in  the  blood,  but,  aooordinff  to  M.  Yerdeil, 
in  all  the  oolooinff  matters  of  the  body.  Iron 
in  the  blood  is  found  only  in  the  oorpusdes, 
combined  with  the  odoring  matter,  the  hsma* 
tin.  According  to  Lecanu,  there  is  7  per  oent^ 
of  iron  in  haimatin.  If  in  a  strong  man  we 
admit  that  there  ia  15  kilogrammes  of  blood 
(80  lbs.),  the  proportion  of  hnnatin  is  about  M 
grammes  (1  os.),  and  tiiQrefbre^  the  qoaukity  of 
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mearanmentfl  are  all  mado  in  Tiikar  fractioni 
of  on  Eofl^luh  inch ;  but  for  the  sake  of  convea- 
ience,  the  nomerator,  beinff  invariably  1,  is 
omitted  throaghont^  and  the  deaominaiora  onlj 
are  printed: 

jaiBUBnaam  ov  tiix  bid  oobpusolib  of 
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ieee  measures  show  that  the  siae  of  the  blood 
rpa:golGS  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  with  the 
;e  of  the  anlmaL  For  instanoe,  the  ooipascles 
man  are  lai^ger  than  those  of  the  aaa,  the  horse, 
>  bear,  the  Hon,  the  tiffer.  Ao^  which  are 
^r  animal*  than  man.  It  is  nevertheless  re* 
rkable  that  the  elephant  and  the  whale  are 
ang  the  animals  whose  blood  oorpnsdes  are 
largest.  la  the  same  individnal  the  bloodi 
£3  are  not  all  of  the  same  uze ;  in  man  their 
noter  varies  between  1.4800th  and  l*2800th 
a  inch,  the  average  being  l-8200th«  The  red 
yuscies  of  man,  althongh  larger  than  those  of 
\t  of  the  mammalia,  are  so  small  (the  8200th 
'^  of  an  inch)  that  according  to  Home, 
SO  of  these  corpnaoles,  placed  side  bj  side, 
lid  cover  only  a  soifaoe  of  a  sqoare  inch. 
iDg  says  that  to  cover  snch  a  sorfiice  255,000 
tUAclcs  w'oald  be  necessary.  Host  of  the 
'ographers  now  agree  in  admitting  that  the 
cor|>uscles  are  composed  of  a  thin  cell  or 
Jcr,  which  contains  a  visdd  liqnid.     The 

spot  on  the  2  almost  flat  anrfaoes  of  the 
tufcle^  which  had  given  to  some  anatomists 
ilea  that  there  was  a  nndeos  in  the  centre 
(«  clLak,  is  now  well  known  to  be  the  result 
lero  Jepreasion.  The  ocdoring  matter  of  the 

which  exista  onl^in  the  red  oorpnsdes, 
nd  therein  the  viscid  Ikniid,  inside  of  the 
fr  vesicles.  The  walla  of  the  cells  are  en* 
trani^parent  and  oolorlesSb  The  number 
I  corposclea  in  the  body  of  a  man  is  im« 
To  convey  an  idea  of  this  number,  we 
erely  state  that,  according  to  Stoeltzing, 
ire  tram  3  to  4  or  5  millions  of  corpuscles 

l>ic  iniliim^^'^C^^^'*®^"^^^^^^^^^ 
}xo  25th  part  of  an  inch\  Yierordtand 

'^ir  had  alreaAj  obtained  analogous  re- 
Tho  red,  corpusdea  ate  very  elastic  and 


pliant,  so  much  so  that  they  mi^  pass  through 
bloodvessels  the  diameter  of  which  is  some* 
what  smaller  than  theirs.  They  exist  in  all  the 
vertebrata  except  one,  the  lancelet  (ainpAioa>- 
fM  laneeolatui)^  a  v«rv  singular  and  litue  de- 
veloped fish.  2.  Jvhite  or  colorleu  eorpu*' 
elcB,  These  ^obules  seem  to  have  been  seen 
for  the  first  time  by  the  celebrated  Hewson,  in 
the  last  century.  However,  it  is  only  in  our 
days  that  they  have  been  well  studied.  They 
are  found  in  all  the  vertebrata,  induding  the 
amphibia,  whose  blood  has  no  other  corpus- 
de.  They  are  much  more  globular  than  the 
redcorpusdes,  but  not  perfectly  snherical ;  they 
have  a  granular  capsule  and  a  nucleus  of  several 
small  ones.  They  are  quite  pale  or  colorless; 
they  do  not  contain  iron,  and  have  much  more 
iat  than  the  red  corpusdes*  Thdr  size  hardly 
varies  in  the  different  dnsBOfl  of  animals,  so  that 
they  are  ii\some  smaller  and  in  others  larger 
than  the  red  corpusdes,  which  vary  much  in 
sbe.  In  warm-blooded  •"inmlfl  (man  included) 
they  average  l^dOOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
An  interesting  fact  concerning  the  pale  corpus- 
des of  the  blood  is,  that  they  seem  to  be  endow- 
ed with  the  &cul^  of  altering  their  form.  Ac- 
cording to  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Wharton  Jones, 
and  to  the  more  recent  researches  ofM.  Da- 
vaine,  they  often  show  a  dow  protrusion  from 
their  membranous  wall;  after  which  another 
one  forms  itsdf  in  another  part,  while  the  first 
dowly  disappears;  sometimes  a  depression  ia 
formed  instead  of  a  protrusion.  These  changes 
have  been  seen  even  in  circulating  blood  in 
living  Animfila  Thcso  spoutaneous  alteraUons 
of  form  have  been  considered  by  some  phy- 
siologists as  a  proof  that  these  cdls  or  cor- 
puscles are  microscopicd  animals.  But  ap- 
parently spontaneous  movements  are  not 
suffident  signs  of  independent  life,  for,  admit- 
ting that  these  corpusdes  are  animdcules, 
Brown-S6qnard  has  shown  that  all  the  mnsdes 
of  man  or  of  animals,  separated  from  the  body, 
may  have  apparently  spontaneous  movements, 
so  that  we  should  have  to  admit  that  each  ele- 
mentary muscular  fibre  is  a  distinct  animal 
being,  u  apparently  spontaneous  motions  were 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  independent  living 
organism.  The  number  of  colorless  cells  ia 
very  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  red  disks. 
There  is  1  colorless  corpusde  to  300  or  400 
red,  according  to  Bonders  and  MoleschotL  The 
number  of  colorless  cells  increases  more  than 
that  of  the  red  disks  after  eating^  and  par* 
ticularly  after  taking  albuminous  food.  8.  MO" 
Ucular  elemenU.  There  is  in  the  blood  a 
number  of  exceedingly  small  solid  partides 
which  the  French  (Donn6,  Robin)  call  globulim 
(small  globules).  Their  nature  is  unknown,  and 
thdr  form  has  no  definite  character;  it  may 
be  thBt  they  are  partides  of  coagulated  fibrin. 
4.  Pigment,  There  is  frequently,  and  perhaps 
always,  in  the  blood  of  man  and  of  the  higher 
animiila,  a  small  quantity  of  blade  pigment  un- 
der various  forms.  Sometimes  there  are  only 
exceedingly  fine  granules,  like  those  of  iba 
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• 
gT«M  -without  coftgnkting.    Bende,  the  blood  contact  with  air  than  !n  the  interior  of  the 
of  cold-blooded  animab  coa^lates  as  well  as  liquid,  bnt  Brtlcke  states  that  he  has  seen  co* 
thftt  of  the  warm-hlooded.    Hewson  has  dem-  agolation  begin  as  qnickly  in  the  surface  in 
onstnited  tiiat  it  is  possible  to  freeze  the  blood  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vase.    If  coagola- 
while  yet  flnid,  and  that  after  being  rendered  tion  depended  upon  a  peculiar  influence  of  at- 
fluid  ftgain  by  thawing,  it  will  coagulate  in  the  mospheric  air,  it  shotdd  not  take  place  when 
ordinary  way.    Hunter  sncceeded  in  freezing  blood  is  not  exposed  to  air.    John  Davy  and 
the  blood  in  the  ear  of  a  living  rabbit,  and  after  H.  Nasse  haye  seen  coagulation  occur  as  quick- 
some  time,  being  thawed,  it  did  not  coagulate,  ly  in  unexposed  as  in  exposed  blood.    Scuda- 
A  low  temperature  retards  coagulation,  but  the  more  says  even  that  coagulation  is  more  rapid 
physioIog:lsts  who  maintmn  that  coagulation  la  in  a  pneumatio  receiver,  where  blood  is  not 
proTented  by  a  temperature  near  the  freezing  submitted  to  the  action  of  air.    From  many 
point  are  mistaken.    Brtlcke  says  that  he  has  experiments  BrQcke  has  drawn  the  following 
seen  blood  coagulated  at  every  temperature  conclusions:  1.  Air  usually  hastens  the  coagu- 
above  82^  F.,  and  even  beloi^  that  point,  pro-  lation  of  the  blood.    2.  Air,  when  introduced 
ridcd  the  blood  itself  was  not  fhwen.  But  he  has  into  the  heart  and  vessels  of  living  turtles,  does 
seen  the  blood  of  lh)g8  sometimes  remain  fluid  not  induce  coagulation.    8.  The  blood  of  frogs, 
for  6  days,  while  kept  in  the  snow.    Dr.  Brown-  when  deteriorated  by  the  action  of  the  heart  or 
d^qoard  has  seen  the  blood  of  fh>gs  coagulated  of  the  otiier  tissues  of  the  animal,  and  so  de- 
K>  quickly  at  a  temperature  of  88^  or  94P  F.,  prived  of  its  fi-ee  oxygen,  sometimes  requires 
>r  a  little  above,  that  hemorrhage  fh)m  Uie  sec-  atmospheric  air  for  its  coagulation.    4.  Normal 
ion  of  i  of  the  ventricular  mass  of  the  heart  blood  needs  not  the  presence  of  air  for  its  co- 
vas  stopped  by  a  dot,  and  life  was  maintained,  agulation.    Therefore,  and  chiefly  from  the  Inst 
is  a  general  rule,  however,  the  higher  the  tern-  conclusion,  it  follows  that  air  is  not  the  gener- 
lerature  is,  within  certidn  limits,  the  sooner  co-  al  cause  of  coagulation  of  the  blood.    8.  Influ' 
gulation  takes  place ;  but  it  seems,  according  ence  of  earhonie  etcid,    Scudamore  admits  that 
0  Gulliver,  that  the  coagulating  power  is  lost  blood  coagulates  out  of  the  body  chiefly  because 
y  a  temperature  of  160    F.,  as  olood  heated  it  loses  its  carbonic  acid,  which,  in  this  theory, 
>  that  point  remains  permanently  fluid.  *  The  is  the  substance  which  in  the  blood  maintains 
q>crimcnts  of  Polli^  Trousseau,  Leblanc,  and  fibrin  in  a  liquid  state.    8ir  Ilumphrjy  Da\y 
liers^   seem  to  show  that  the  temperature  and  his  brother  John  have  made  decisive  exper- 
ost  &vorable  to  coaffulation  is  very  nearly  iments  against  this  view.    They  have  found  that 
at  of  the  blood  itself.    2.  Injlvenee  of  air,  blood  exposed  only  to  carbonic  acid  coagulates, 
iny  physiologists  have  thought  that  the  cause  though  more  slowly  than  when  exposed  to  ox- 
tbcvcoa^lation  of  the  blood,  when  drawa  ygen.    Experiments  of  Brtkcke  show  also  that 
»m  the  bloodvessels  of  a  living  man  or  ani^  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  blood  is  not 
kJ,  was  a  peculiar  action  of  air.    Hewson  be-  necessary  for  its  coagulation.    4.  Influence  of 
vcd  that  air  had  a  considerable  coagulating  motion  and  reit    It  nas  been  said  that  blood 
luence.     In  proof  of  this  he  relates  the  fol-  coagulates  out  of  the  body  because  it  is  not  in 
rin^  experiments :  Having  laid  bare  the  ju«  mouon.    If  blood  received  in  a  bottle  is  ogitat- 
\ar  Tcin  in  a  living  rabbit,  he  tied  it  up  in  8  ed  as  soon  as  it  flows  from  the  vein,  it  usually 
CCS,  and  then  opened  it  between  2  of  tne  liff*  seems  to  remain  liquid,  but  if  carefully  examined, 
ires  and  emptied  that  part  of  its  blood,    lie  a  great  many  particles  of  coagulated  fibrin  are 
ct  blctv  irarm  air  into  the  empty  vein  and  found  in  it    when  fibrin  coagulates  in  this  case. 
,  another  li^ture  upon  it,  and,  letting  it  rest  it  cannot  form  long  fibres,  disposed  in  a  kind  or 
he  tiioo^ht  the  air  had  acquired  the  same  oomplicated  network  in  the  whole  mass  of  the 
;reo  of  heat  as  the  blood,  he  then  removed  blood;  in  consequence  of  the  agitation,  it  forms 
intermediate  ligature,  and  mixed  the  ur  only  small  solid  partides.    The  blood  effused  in 
fa  the  blood.     The  air  immediately  made  the  the  body,  or  kept  in  a  bloodvessel,  between  2  lig- 
>d  tlorid  Trhcre  it  was  in  contact  with  it|  as  atnres,  in  a  living  animal,  frequently  does  not 
Jd  be  seen  tlirough  the  ooata  of  the  vein.   In  coagulate,  although  it  is  not  in  motion.  It  seems, 
lartcr  of  an  hour  he  opened  the  vein  and  therefore,  that  rest  is  not  the  cause  of  coagula- 
id  tho  blood  enUrely  coagulated;  and  "as  tion  of  blood,  either  in  the  body  after  death  or 
Mood, '*  aa^iB   Hewson,  ^*  could  not  in  this  outof  theUvingbody.    6.  John  Hunter  has  pro- 
i  have    been   completely  congealed  by  rest  posed  an  absui^  theory  of  the  coagulation  of  the 
c   the  air  vrtis  pronably  the  canse  of  its  co*  blood,  bnt  as  he  grounds  his  view  on  interest- 
•ition/'     BrQcke  says  that  air  blown  in  the  ing  facts,  idthough  most  of  them  are  only  par- 
ner  znentioned  by  Hewson  nsnally  hastens  ti^y  true,  we  uiaSl  examine  his  theory.    He 
ii7atfony  bat    that  it  is  not  always  so.    Dr.  observes:  '^Myopuiion  is  that  it  (the  blood) 
rn-Sc'<  luard  baa  ascertained  that  blood  mix*  coagulates  from  an  impression ;  that  is,  its  fiuid- 
ith  air  blowninto  the  Jugular  veins  of  dogs  ity  under  such  circumstances  being  improper, 
not    alwBjB   coagulate.    In  some  oases,  4  or  no  longer  necessary,  it  coagulates  to  answer 
}  ^  after  the  operation  the  blood  was  found  now  the  necessarjr  purpose  of  solidity.'*    Try- 
.  :     ^2io  vein  between  2  ligatures.    It  has  Ing  to  prove  this  untenable  theory,  he  says 
^marked  that  when  blood  is  placed  in  a  that  when  the  vital  principle  of  tlie  blood  is 
'^^f^ulation    begina  sooner  in  the  part  in  lost,  it  does  not  ooagulate,  which  fact,  he 
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living  animak.    Dapny  and  De  BlidnyiOe  have  th«tr  sinking.    In  inflammation,  as  shown  by 

seea  coagolation  quickly  produced  in  blood  H.  Naase,  Wharton  Jones,  to.,  tne  red  corpua- 

alter  the  ii^jeotion  of  cerebral  matter.    H.  Lee  cles  have  an  inoreased  tendency  to  aggregatdp 

hns  8eca  the  same  thing  alter  iigecUon  of  pus,  and  this  explains  why  the  buf^  ooat  is  so 

and  V'irohow  and  others,  alter  iiyection  of  mer-  frequently  thick  in  inflammation.    Lehmann 

curj  and  other  substances.    Iodine  and  iodides  has  shown,  however,  that  all  the  cironmstanoes 

iod  galvanio  currents  hasten  coagulation,  and  which  have  been  considered  as  favorable  to  the 

iiavo  been  employed,  on  account  of  their  influ-  sinking  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  to  the  forma* 

mce  on  blood,  for  the  cure  of  aneunams.    10.  tion  of  the  huffy  coat,  are  insufficient  to  ex- 

.'oAgolation  is  retarded  or  entirely  prevented  plain  the  facts  in  all  cases,  and  that  there  are 

ly  certain  substances.     Neutral  salts  act  in  some  unknown  causes  of  production  of  the  bu£ 

his  way,  as  well  as  manv  medicines  and  poi-  12.  The  coagulation  of  blood  does  not  generate 

Dns,  sucb  as  opium,  belladonna,  aconite,  hy-  heat,  as  had  been  imagined.    The  experiments 

ticyamus,  digitalis,  strong  infusions  of  tea  and  of  J.  Davy,  and  especially  those  of  Denis,  afford 

^)feo,  dco.     Gulliver  lu»  kept  horses'  blood  convincing  proo&  in  this  resneot — ^VI.  Forma- 

(|uid    for   67  weeks   by  the  influence   of  tion  of  thb  blood.  We  shall  not  examine  here 

itrc,  and  this  blood  rapidly  coagulated  when  the  first  formation  of  this  liquid,  that  is,  its 

was  diluted  with  water.    This  fact  explains  production  in  embryos;  this  subject  belongs  to 

Dw,  in  some  oases,  blood  does  not  coagulate  in  the  article  Embbtoloot.     We  shall  only  in« 

10  body  after  death.    6o  it  is  particularly  quire  into  the  sources  of  the  blood,  and  the 

cer  drowning,  or  death  by  irrespirable  gases,  mode  of  production  of  its  principal  materials,  in 

■  poisoning  by  oyanhydrio  acid,  &c.    But  if  completely  developed  animals.    Three  sources 

10    foUowing   fact,  mentioned  by  PoUi,  be  exist  for  the  formation  of  the  various  mate- 

uc%  it  is  possible  that,  in  some  of  those  cases  rials  oompoaing  the  blood:  1,  the  body;  2,  the 

hero  blood  has  been  found  fluid  in  the  veins  food;  8,  the  respiration.    That  the  body  itself 

D^  atter  death,  the  coagulation  would  have  is  a  source  of  blood  we  cannot  doubt    If,  as 

en  observed  taking  place  at  a  later  period  if  Piorry  has  shown,  we  take  blood  from  a  dog, 

Q  bloud  had  been  kept  lon^  enough.    Polli  in  such  quantity  that  we  cannot  abstract  1  or 

fs  he  has  seen  blood  remam  liquid  a  fort-  2  ounces  more  without  killing  the  animal,  we 

,^Jit  and  then  coagulate  spontaneously,  and  find  the  next  day,  although  the  dog  has  not 

tiiinks  that  blood  will  always  be  found  been  fed,  that  we  may  take  out  again  10  or  12 

;<id^ulate  if  kept  long  enough.    11.  The  sur-  ounces  of  blood  without  causing  death.    It  fol* 

!»  of  a  elot  of  blocd  very  often  presents  a  lows  from  this  fifcct  that  a  formation  of  blood 

ro  or  leas  oonnderable  layer  of  coagulated  haa  occurred,  and,  as  there  has  been  no  food 

in  nearly  free  from  red  corpuscles,  and  con-  taken,  the  blood  formed  must  come  from  the 

leritly  without  color :  this  layer  is  what  ia  body.    As  regards  the  share  of  respiration  in 

vd  the  bnfiy  coat.    We  owe  to  Qulliver  the  the  fbrmation  of  blood,  we  shall  only  remark 

lunation  of  the  production  of  this  coat   The  here  that  it  gives  certain  gases,  especially  oxy- 

corpuedlea  have  a  density  superior  to  that  gen.    For  more  details  on  the  influence  of  oxy- 

ho  liqaor  aangninia,  and  when  the  blood  ia  gen  and  other  gases  on  the  bloody  see  Resfisa- 

ost  they  Datarally  sink  until  an  obstacle  pre-  Txoir.    The  formation  of  blood  is  very  rapid 

CH  tbeir  doing  so.    As  long  as  coagulation  when  abundant  and  very  nutritive  food  is  tak- 

rjuC  beg'tuiy  the  globules  move  toward  the  en,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  facts,  most  of 

(iin  uf  the  raae ;  and  when  fibrin  forms  the  which  are  related  by  Haller.    For  several  years 

i    nhreda  which  constitute  the  coagulum,  a  young  girl  was  bled  sometimes  every  day,  at 

t2f  >per  layer  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  no  other  times  every  other  day ;  a  hysterical  wo- 

o  contains  red  corpuscles,  and  therefore  man  was  bled  1,020  times  in  19  years;  another 

>2f  trles3.     Now,  in  inflammation  the  sinking  individual  had  a  loss  of  1,000  Ibsi  of  blood  in  a 

er  of  the  red  globules  is  increased,  so  that  year ;  in  another,  6  lbs.  of  blood  were  lost  every 

colorleaa    layer   of  coagulated   fibrin   is  day  for  62  days ;  a  young  man  had  a  loss  of  75 

icr  than  in  other  cases,  and  thus  it  is  that  lbs.  of  blood  in  10  days;  an  Italian  physician, 

biidy  coat  and  its  thickness  are  sometimes  Dr.  Oavalli,  relates  tihat  a  woman  was  bled 

(  k1  indication  of  the  existence  and  even  of  8,600  timea  in  28  years  1    It  seems  from  these 

le^reo  of  an  inflaounation.    But  there  are  flscts,  and  from  many  others,  that  the  power  of 

f  circamaiances  beside  inflammation  and  formationof  blood  increases  with  the  vequency 

Jilt  it,  which  lead  to  the  production  of  of  the  loaMS  of  this  liquid,  and  with  the  habit 

.utiy  ooat.     Andralhas  shown  that  when  of  repairing  these  losses.    The  food,  before 

TkyporUon  of  red  corpuscles  is  diminished  being  able  to  repair  the  losses  of  blood  or  to 

o    bloody    the   buff  exists  frequently  on  give  to  this  liqud  the  materiala  which  it  fur- 

4»p    of    A    subaU   dot    Thia  ia  the  case  nishes  to  the  tissues,  must  be  modified  by  diges- 

lorosia,   in    anssmia,  dso.     Another  cir-  tion,  and  brought  to  the  blood  by  absorption, 

'  inca    which   favors  the  formation  of  a  either  directly  or  by  the  lymphatic  Teasels. 

V^^    layer    of    coagulated  fibrin,  is   the  The  part  of  the  food  which  is  absorbed  by  these 

r^  lion    of    tho    red  corpuscles  in   col-  last  vessels,  is  called  chyle.   The  transformation 

^      t>iic0  (like  pilos  of  coinsX  which  ren-  of  lymph  and  chyle  into  blood  is  an  act  of  much 

j!^m  lieavier  and  increaeca  the  ^>eed  of  greater  magnitude  than  had  been  supposed  till 
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was  eanying  hkn  aorots  the  fields,  when  he  ocrfn  or  forged  bank  notes.    Laws  of  this  char* 

WAS  TWQiaed  bj  some  of  his  servants,  vho  oame  aeter  were  passed  b^ween  1692  and  1742.    In 

np  at  ipeed,  barelj  in  time  to  save  their  mas-  1818  the  total  amonnt  paid  in  this  way  was 

ter.    A  few  dajs  siter  the  pernetration  of  this  jBlSJKM).    Bjr  this  time  a  number  of  persons 

outrage,  Ossory,  the  son  of  Ine  doke  of  Or*  made  a  living  ont  of  these  laws  by  entrapping 

mond,  seeing  Buckingham  standing  by  the  side  nnwary  and  foolish  people  into  the  commission 

of  the  king,  could  not  reftain  in  his  anger  from  of  the  crime  of  forgmg  or  uttering  false  coin, 

tha^i  flddrossing  him:  *^Uj  lord,"  he  said,  '^I  and  then  informing  a^inst  them.    As  early  as 

know  well  that  yon  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  1706,  oneHcDaniel  had  brought  to  the  scaffold 

late  attempt  upon  my  fkther;  but  I  give  you  and  earned  the  blood  money  of  no  lees  than  70 

wamiDg,  if  by  any  means  he  come  to  a  violent  victims.     Parliament,  recognijdng  the  abuses 

end,  I  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  author,  this  system  Ind  engeiMler^  regaled  all  the 

I  sbaU  consider  you  as  the  assassin.     I  shall  laws  reUttng  thereto,  except  in  relation  to  the 

trent  you  as  such,  and  wherever  I  meet  you  I  forgers  of  bank  bills,  in  which  case  the  informer 

Fhtd]  pistol  yon,  tnouffh  you  stood  behind  the  can  still  get  his  pecuniary  reward. 

king's  chair ;  and  I  tell  yon  this  in  hismi^esty^s  BLOOI)  STA1N&  Yarions medico-legal ques- 

presence,  that  yon  may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  my  tions  are  often  to  be  solved  concerning  the  nap 

trord."    His  next  attempt,  of  yet  more  extrar  ture  of  stains  resembling  blood  stain%  found 

ordinary  audacity,  was  to  steal  the  regalia,  or  on  dothea,  on  pieces  of  furniture,  on  weap* 

;rown  jewels,  from  the  tower  of  London,  in  ons,  to.     We  will   examine    here  only  the 

ivhtch  he  was  aU  but  successful,  only  fluling  to  principal  of  these  questiona,  which  are  included 

iccomplish  his  end  owing  to  the  desperate  re-  in  the  following :  1.  Is  it  possible,  and  by  what 

istance  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the  custodian  of  the  means,  to  decide  that  a  stain  is  produced  by 

'owds,  an  old  gentleman  of  courage  superior  to  blood  or  not!    2.  Is  it  possible,  and  by  what 

tis  years,  who,  althourii  bound  and  wounded,  means,  to  ascertain  that  the  blood  of  a  stain 

trowed  so  hard,  and  made  snoh  an  outcry,  comes  from  a  manor  froman  animall    8.  Is  it 

hat  the  rescue  came  in  time,  and  Blood  was  possible  to  find  out  whether  the  blood  of  a 

Mzed  with  the  crown  under  his  cloak,  which,  stain  comes  from  one  man  or  another  I— I.  It  is 

risoner  sb  be  was,  he  would  not  yield  without  usually  easy  to  ascertain  whether  a  stain  is 

<<trttggle.     Oharles  not  only  nardoned  thia  in-  due  to  blood  or  not    But  such  an  examination 

moos  malefactor,  and,  in  adaition  to  his  own,  must  be  made  by  men  who  are  thoroughly  ao- 

oorired  for  him  the  duke  of  Ormond's  pardon,  quainted  with  chemistry  and  microscopy.    Un- 

t  Actnally  gave  him  an  estate  of  £600  a  year  fortunately,  in  England,  and  perhaps  also  in  this 

Ireland,  and  encouraged  his  attendance  as  a  country,  policemen  are  sometimes  charged  by 

't  of  favorite  at  court,  where  he  was  con-  coroners  to  decide  as  to  the  nature  of  a  stain. 

ntly  employed  in  advocaUng  the  claims  of  Ignorant  men  may  easily  be  deceived  bv  taking 

roi^  by  bis  personal  influence  with  the  king,  notice  only  of  the  color, which physioal  character 

the  same  time  old  Edwards,  who  had  risked  cannot  be  sufficient  for  the  detection  of  blood, 

lite  in  the  defence  of  the  regalia,  was  neg^  as  there  are  many  dyes  which  resemble  that 

U*<\  and  forgotten.  fluid  in  this  respect    When  the  life,  the  libera 

iLOOD,  FouKTAnr  op,  the  name  given  to  a  ty,  and  the  honor  <^  men  are  at  stake,  much 

^am  of  flaid  resembling  blood,  issuing  from  more  care  should  be  taken.   Two  series  of  means 

.  rnnfotti  cave  in  the  town  of  Virtud,  in  the  may  be  emploved  for  the  detection  of  blood  in  a 

them  pcut  of  the  department  of  Choluteoa,  stidn.    One  of  them  consists  in  testing  the  stain 

nd  ora^    It  drops  steadily  on  the  floor  of  the  by  some  reagents — ^this  is  the  chemicd  test ;  the 

«\  forming  pools  of  coagukted  matter,  and  other  consiBts in  theexamination of  the  stain  with 

ririir  with  a  red  color  a  brook  which  flows  the  microscope^-this  is  the  physical  test    Thie 

This  floid  has  not  onlv  the  color,  but  also  last  means  is  more  decisive  than  the  first,  but  a 

taJ^te  and  flmell  of  blooo,  and  when  exposed  complete  medico-legal  examination  must  com- 

Ik«  air  for  a  short  time,  it  coTrupts  and  emits  prise  both  of  them.    It  would  be  out  of  place 

itionHire  odor.    No  good  analysis  of  it  has  here  to  give  long  detsils  on  the  chemical  tests 

'  beoa  made,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  owes  of  blood ;  we  will  merely  mention  some  of  the 

KK^oliar  properties  to  the  presence  of  im-  principal  &cts.    If  there  is  a  stain  of  suspected 

4c*  nnrabera  of  minute  infiisorla.  blood  on  a  piece  of  doth,  or  any  other  stnf( 

r.OOI>  lCON£T,  money  pdd  to  the  next  of  the  stained  part  must  be  ont  off,  and  dipped  into 

of  s  man  who  met  with  his  death  at  the  a  small  quantity  of  dirtilled  water.    In  the 

s  of  another,  accidentally  or  with  premedi-  course  of  a  few  hours  the  coloring  matter,  if  it 

n.      The  Greeks  called  it  iroii^,  the  Latins  is  that  of  blood,  will  detach  itself  and  reach 

.  tho  fVanka,  AHemanni,  and  Scandinavians  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  the  supernatant  fluid 

v'//%  ftehri^^  or  wyrgiU^  the  British  Celts  remaning  tolerably  dear  or  sligntly  roee-color- 

d   i*t    mtnrkardy  and  the  Irish  Celts  trie  ed.    The  fibrin  wiU  remain  attached  to  the 

\u-.t\tiit\ork  atill  flourishes  in  many  con^  stuff  as  a  grayish  or  rosy-white  substance.    If 

i4*s  ^f  Asia  and  Africa.  In  En^ish  crimi-  the  liauid  be  boiled,  the  color  will  be  destroyed 

\s'  the  term  Mood  money  was  dso  applied  and  the  albumen  coagulated ;   in  its  inferior 

'<ir(I<«  paid  to  imonners  against  highway  parts,  where  the  coloring  matter  has  accnmu- 

thievefl^  borghn*  and  utteren  of  &lse  lated,  the  liquid  will  become  grayish  or  green- 
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he  detected  mtny  hy  candle-light     It  is  poedee  of  a  cat^  and  tfiM  of  those  of  a  goat  to 
Bometimes  neceasarj  to  throw  a  ffreat  deal  of  cover  the  same  extent    0.  Schmidt  thinks  he 
light  on  the  soriiuse  examined,  and  to  employ  a  has  shown  that  hjr  accurate  measurements  of 
'  magaifyinff  lens  to  find  out  the  vety  minute  the  red  oorpusdeSi  the  blood  of  idl  the  common 
stfltns  of  Dlood  on  clothes  as  well  as  on  fumi-  mammalia  can   be  indiTidui^  detected   and 
tnre,  Ac;  but  a  careful  examination  cannot  also  distinguished  from  that  of  man.    He  pro- 
fail  to  be  8ncce8Bful.^IL  When  it  is  decided  poses  to  avoid  the  errors  arising  from  a  greater 
that  a  red  stain  Is  due  to  blood,  it  remains  to  or  a  slighter  evaporation,  by  drying  the  blood 
be  ascertained  if  the  blood  is  that  of  a  Ihan  or  corpuscles  before  measuring  them.    He  gives 
of  an  animal.  Chemistry  in  such  an  examination  the  following  table,  which  may  prove  very  use- 
la  of  almost  no  avaU.    The  phvsical  character  fbl  to  the  medical  jurist : 
of  the  red  oorpusdes  of  the  blood  is  almost        vuMwm  or  blood  oobpvmui  nr  lOLuiiRBa. 

the  only  guide.     It  has  been  said,  however  ^  ^ ,-j-^ ^gg^ «««j-. 

that  some  reagents  may  develop  in  the  blood  j.  do» o.ooto 0.00M 0.00T4 

such  a  smeU  that  it  is  easy  to  determme  not  J  g^wt o.oo« aoog 0.0070 

only  ivom  what  animal  the  blood  cornea,       i  pi?::::::::.ao?S::*;/;;;.aooS:;:::::^ 

but  also  whether  it  is  that  of  a  man  or  of  a  t,  moom .o.oo<i aoo5S aoo65 

woman  When  ndphnrio  aeid  i.  ^ded  to  th«      J  St;;".v;.:S^Sgf:::::::.iaiS::::::::S;S!g 

blood  of  an  animal  or  of  a  man,  it  gtvee  nse  s.  Hotm o.ooft7 aooss 0.00M 

to  a  smeU  which  has  been  said  to  be  just  the         ^  Shoep 0.0044 aoMO o.oo48 

pame  as  that  of  the  individual  that  has  furnished  Dr.  Taylor  says  he  has  tried  the  method  of 
the  blood.  The  chemist  (Barruel)  who  dis-  Schmidt  and  has  not  found  it  practically  avail- 
covered  this  fact,  was  dmost  always  able  to  abl^s  and  he  declares  that  the  ouestion  of  ^e 
make  out  by  this  means  what  was  the  source  <^  distinction  between  the  blood  of  man  and  that 
blood  sent  to  him ;  so  were  M.  Oolombat  and  of  certain  animals  is  unsolved.  He  adds  that 
9omo  other  physicians,  but  a  great  many  others  when  blood  has  been  dried  on  dothing,  we 
have  vainly  tried  to  detect  the  source  of  the  cannot  with  certaintv  and  accuracy  distinguish 
Aood  they  examined.  Decisive  experiments  that  of  an  ordinary  domestic  animal  from  that 
lave  been  performed  by  the  nephew  of  the  dis*  of  man.  Usually,  however,  in  fresh  blood,  the 
overer,  by  Dr,  A.  Taidiea  ana  M.  ChevaUier ;  measurement  of  die  red  corpuscles  will  decide 
heir  conclusions  are  that  the  same  blood  may  the  question ;  ana,  in  old  stains,  when  the  blood 
e  considered  as  belonging  to  different  animals,  corpuscles  have  changed  their  form  and  become 
•hile  the  blood  of  different  animals  may  be  jagged  or  stellate,  it  will  often  occur  that  sov- 
Imittod  to  oome  from  the  same  one.  Beside,  eral  substances  will  give  them  their  normal 
le  blood  of  man  may  be  mistaken  fbr  that  of  shape  and  render  possible  the  determination  of 
limals  and  vice  vena.  It  seems,  therdbre^  their  source.  But  we  must  say,  with  Dr.  Taylor, 
ml  only  a  few  men  have  the  organ  of  smell  that  the  evidence  here  is  phased  on  conjecture 
n^itivo  enongh  to  detect  differences  in  the  only,  and  should  therefore  be  received  with  the 
ii>r  of  tho  blood  of  different  animals.  In  man  greatest  caution.  Not  only  can  the  red  corpus- 
id  All  the  mammalia  (except the  camel  tribe),  des  be  altered  in  their  size  and  shape,  but  they 
le  rod  oorpusdes  are  circular,  flat  disks,  may  be  decomposed  and  sive  origin  to  crystds 
fjilo  in  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  camels,  which  are  so  similar,  whether  coming  from 
oy  are  oval.  Tnis  difference  is  at  once  the  blood  of  certain  animals  or  that  of  man,  that 
fKcient  to  distinguish  the  blood  of  all  these  no  distinction  is  possible.  Fortunately  there  are 
jimal.'9  from  that  of  man.  In  a  case  mentioned  almost  idways  at  least  a  few  undecomposed  red 
'  Tfiylor,  it  was  suggested  in  the  defence  that  oorpusdes  among  the  crystals. — ^IIL  It  is  abso- 
e  bloix)  stains  on  the  dothes  of  the  prisoner  lutely  impossible  to  distinguish  the  blood  of  one 
yre  dne  to  his  having  kUled  some  chickens,  man  from  that  of  another  by  means  of  the 
ic  sTinpo  of  the  globules  negatived  this  part  of  comparison  of  the  red  corpuscles.  There  may 
3  defence.  In  another  case  the  blood  was  be  more  difference  between  the  corpuscles  of  2 
c^tsv^l  to  be  that  of  a  fish ;  this  was  also  dis-  samples  of  blood  from  the  same  man  than  be- 
»vc*(I  by  the  shape  of  the  oorpusdes.  Dr.  H.  tween  those  of  2  men.  A  great  many  external 
nnett,  of  Edinburgh,  states,  that  a  patient  causes  may  produce  variations  in  the  size  of  the 
ring  bronchitis  had  put  bird's  blood  in  her  red  globules;  and,  beside  the  proportion  of 
ta,  and  that,  after  the  microscope  had  water,  of  certain  gases,  or  salts  in  the  blood  has 
wed  this  fact,  she  was  greatiy  surprised  that  a  great  influence  on  the  shape  and  also  on  the 
tad  been  discovered,  and  confessed  that  she  dimensions  of  the  red  oorpusdes.     All  who 

done    it    for  the  purpose  of  imposition,  know    the   facts    advanced   in   favor  of  or 

looking  at  the  table  of  the  dimensions  of  the  against  the  theory  of  Henle,  concerning  the 

kI    corposdes  (which  we  have  taken  from  causes  of  tiie  difference  of  color  of  the  arterial 

i|^^r  in  the   article  on  Blood),  it  will  be  and  venous  blood  (see  Rkspoution),  are  aware 

cl   that  tho  blood  disks  of  man  are  larger  of  the  changes  of  the  blood  corpuscles  due  to 

thnso  of  all  the  domestic  animals.     To  oxygen,  carbonio  add,  Ac,    The  smell  of  the 

(he  extent  of  a  linear  inch  with  the  red  blood  of  women  might  by  some  persons  be  dis- 

4o]ce  of  B  man,  8,200  would  be  necessary,  tinguished  fh>m  that  of  the  blood  of  men,  but  we 

^  it  -would  reqoire  4,404  of  the  red  cor-  cannot  place  any  positive  reliance  on  the  senses 
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of  anybody  for  sach  a  disdnction,  and  ve  know  He  was  a  large,  tall,  aqtiare-headed,  dow  honnd, 
that  even  the  chemist  who  discovered  the  influ-  with  long  pendulous  ears,  heavy  drooping  lins 
ence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  increasing  the  odor  of  and  jowl,  and  a  dewlap  like  that  of  a  buU.    He 
blood,  Barruel,  once  failed  to  distinguish  the  blood  was  broad-chested,  crook-legged,  with  his  el- 
of  a  man  from  that  of  a  woman ;  he  mistook  ono  bows  turned  out^  deep-tongued,  and,  in  pursuit, 
for  the  other.     Chemistry  also  is  of  no  avail  for  extremely  slow ;  so  much  so  that  the  slowest 
the  discrimination  of  the  blood  of  one  man  from  horse  could  always  keep  him  in  sight,  and 
that  of  another. — ^From  the  facts  related  in  this  in  a  long  chase  an  active  pedestrian  oonld  keep 
article  we  conclude :  1.  That  it  is  usually  very  him  in  hearing.    Hb  powers  of  scenting,  how- 
easy  and  perhaps  always  possible  to  detect  even  ever,  were  so  extraordinary,  that  not  only  would 
the  smallest  quantity  of  blood  in  suspected  he  follow  the  deer  or  other  animal  of  which  be 
stains.    2.  That  stains  of  the  blood  of  fishes,  was  in  pursuit,  through  herd  after  herd  of  the 
reptiles,  or  birds,  may  easily  be  distinguished  same   animals,  but   he  would  recognize  iti 
from  stains  of  human  blood.    8.  That  stains  of  trail  on  the  ground  as  long  as  12  or  14  hours 
the  blood  of  the  animals  nearest  to  man.  when  after  the  creature  had  passed  by ;  and  that  if  it 
fresh,  may  easily  bo  distinguished  from  tnose  of  were  lost  on  one  day,  and  he  were  put  on  its 
human  blood.    4.  That  it  is  very  difficult,  and  fresh  track  again  on  the  following  morning,  he 
sometimes  almost  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  would  at  once  own  it  as  the  same,  and  follow 
blood  of  certain  animals  from  that  of  man  in  it  so  long  as  it  ran  on  solid  soil.    For  2  reasoDS 
old  stains.    5.  That  it  is  impossible,  either  by  this  animal  was  called  the  bloodhound.    Fir8t,if 
ohemical  means  or  by  the  microscope,  to  di&-  the  animal  he  pursues  be  wounded  and  its  blood 
tinguish  the  blood  of  one  man  from  that  of  spilled  on  the  earth,  he  will  follow  the  track  of 
another.  the  blood,  as  he  will  that  of  the  foot   Secondly. 
BLOODHOUND   (cants  familiaris    aagax^  if  fresh  blood  of  some  other  animal  be  spilled 
Linn.),  a  hound  trained  and  kept  for  the  pursuit  across  tlie  track  of  the  animal  pursued,  the 
ofmen,  whether  thieves,  enemies,  or  fugitives.  A  hound  will  stop  confused  on  the  fresh  blood, 
very  erroneous  idea  usually  prevails  concerning  and  will  acknowledge  the  old  scent  no  longer* 
the  bloodhound,  partly  originating  from  his  name.  On  the  frontiers  of  England  and  Scotland,  prob- 
as  if  he  were  called  bloodhound  from  being  cruel  ably  first,  and  certainly  longest  and  moat  flji- 
and  bloody  in  his  nature,  and  partly  from  a  mis-  tematically,  were  kept  and  trained  bloodhoondiv 
conception  of  his  powers,  as  u  he  were  either  a  called  in  the  northern  patois  of  the  borders, 
hound  that  will  hunt  only  man,  or  the  only  hound  sleuth-hounds;  they  being  nothing  more  than 
that  will  hunt  man.    Whereas  the  bloodhound,  the  large  Talbot,  tridned  exclusively  to  follow 
like  all  pure  hounds,  is  a  particularly  bland,  mild,  men.    The  cattle-stealing  outlaws  and  maraud- 
and  loving  dog,  and  wiU  nunt  any  other  game,  to  ers  of  Cumberland  and  Liddesdale,  who  conad- 
which  he  is  trained  or  entered,  as  readily  or  ered  their  pursuit  the  only  manly  occnpa^on  in 
more  readily  than  he  will  man ;  while  all  other  time  of  peace,  were  the  especial  game  of  the 
dogs  may  be  trained  more  or  less  perfectly  to  sleuth-hound ;  and  there  were  particular  aor 
follow  and  acknowledge  the  scent  of  a  man,  as  thorized  solenmities,  before  the  union  of  the  S 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  ever  kingdoms,  whicfl,  being  performed,  it  was  law- 
seen  a  lost  dog,  when  he  comes  upon  the  scent  ful  to  cross  the  border  from  England  to  8oot- 
of  his  mastoids  foot,  which  he  at  once  follows  land,  or  vice  versa^  without  interruption  to  the 
inch  by  inch,  until  he  has  found  him.    Any  peace  of  the  realms,  and  rescue  the  boo^  with 
hound  naturally  pursues,  in  the  beginning,  what-  Ligh  hand,  provided  the    bloodhounds  wero 
ever  is  his  natural  or  accustomed  prey;  and  hunting  *^  on  the  hot  foot"  when  the  frx>ntier  line 
the  distinction  of  foxhound,  staghound,  harrier,  was  passed.     Within  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter 
boarhound,  or  the  like,  is  a  mere  matter  of  edu-  Scott,  men  were  alive  in  Iskdalo  and  Dddes- 
cation  and  training,  not  of  natural  instinct,  dale,  who  remembered  bloodliounds  being  kqit 
The  st-oghound  would  hunt  the  fox,  the  fox-  for  the  detection  of  sheep-stealers.    The  breed 
hound  the  stag  or  the  hare,  and  the  harrier  is  still  maintained  in  a  few  large  deer  parks  in 
either  stag  or  fox,  even  more  eagerly  than  its  the  north  of  England,  for  following  ap  oatlyiog 
own  peculiar  game,  since  both  stag  and  fox  bucks,  which  they  will  single  out  of  the  herd, 
have  a  stronger  scent  than  the  hare.    The  per-  and  never  leave  until  they  are  taken.    Xbej 
fection  of  the  hounds,  of  any  kind,  is  when  they  are,  in  color,  usually  tawny,  not  brindled,  with 
are  so  thoroughly  broken  that,  in  direct  diso-  black  muzzles ;  or  black  and  tan,  the  latter 
bedience  to  their  natural  instincts,  they  will  being  called  St.  Hubert^s  breed,  and  esteemed 
hunt,  if  harriers,  a  hare,  through  a  warren  of  the  hardiest.    The  animal  known  as  the  Cobe 
rabbits — the  scent  and  habits  of  the  2  animals  bloodhound,  is  not  a  bloodhound,  or  a  hound  it 
being  almost  identical ;  if  foxhounds,  a  fox,  all,  but  is  a  descendant  of  the  old  Biacayan  me»- 
through  a  preserve  full  of  hares,  or  a  park  full  tiff,  which  was  trained,  not  so  much  to  boat, 
of  fallow  deer,  without  for  an  instant  losing  the  as  to  fight ;  and  which  struck  more  terror  into 
scent  of  the  animal  of  which  they  are  in  pur-  the  soft  southern  Indians  than  the  war-hones 
suit,  or  casting  a  single  look  at  the  other  game,  and  mail-clad  riders  of  the  Spanish  oavaUei^ 
which  are  in  motion  all  around  tliem.    The  It  has  some  scenting  powers,  as  all  dogs,  even 
bloodhound,  originally,  was  the  choicest  hound  the  bulldog,  have,  but  it  is  as  inferior  in  thefidto 
in  existence,  of  the  old  Talbot  or  southern  breed«  the  true  bloodhound,  as  it  is  superior  to  him  in 
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blood-thiridiieaB  i&d  crud,  indlMstnia^  to  operAte  upon;  the  cephalic  vein  of  the 

nacity.    It  has  no  utility  ezoept  as  a  man*  thnmo  or  the  bock  and  outer  side  of  the  wrist 

hunter.        is  selected  in  that  case.  Bleeding  at  the  neck  is 

BLOODLETTING    is  teohnicall/  termed  also  practised  at  times.    The  operation  is  per- 
phlebotomy,  from  the  Gre^  ^W^i  *  ▼oin,  and  formed  on  the  external  jugular  yeio,  at  either 
rr^iMu  to  eot,  to  denote  the  act  of  opening  a  side  of  the  neck. .  The  vein  runs  in  an  oblique 
rein  lor  letting  blood,  as  a  means  of  relief  ia  direction,  and  the  operatbn  is  performed  at  the 
certain  esses  of  diseased  action  in  the  ozganisnu  lower  part  of  the  neck,  because  the  vein  is 
The  swigical  operation  of  bloodletting  is  very  there  more  prominent;  and,  higher  up,  it  is 
simple  in  itseli^  but  requireB  some  Imowledge  surrounded  by  a  network  of  nerves,  which  it 
to  do  it  pn^rly  without  risk  or  danger,  would  be  dangerous  to  wound.    In  addition  to 
Bloodletting  is  usually  performed  at  the  bend  the  usual  materials,  a  card  is  required  in  this 
of  the  arm,  because  the  superficial  veins  are  operation  to  form  a  channel  for  the  blood.  Two 
large  in  that  locality,  and  more  disdnotly  seen  or  8  pledgets  are  placed,  one  upon  the  other,  on 
thui  anywhere  else.    Before  using  the  lancet  the  jugular  vein,  at  its  lowest  port,  just  above 
the  surgeon  ascertains  the  position  of  the  artery  the  ooUar-bone.   These  are  maintained  in  place 
at  the  oend  of  the  arm;  it  is  oommonly  felt  b^  a  ligature,  the  centre  of  which  is  pfacea 
pulsating  nearly  under  the  largest  vein.    This  durectly  upon  them,  while  the  2  ends  are  car- 
vein  must  be  avoided,  because  the  danger  of  ried  down,  the  one  forward,  the  other  back- 
wounding  the  artery,  bv  nassing  the  lancet  too  ward,  to  the  opposite  armpit,  where  they  are 
deepi  V,  is  thereby  avoided.    The  vein  next  in  tied  in  a  single  bow.    The  vein  then  swells, 
size,  but  not  so  near  the  artery,  is  therefore  and  should  be  fixed  by  2  fingers  of  the  left 
selected.   A  bandage  about  2  fingers  in  breadth  hiMid.    Beneath  the  skin  of  the  neck,  and  lying 
snd  a  yard  in  length  is  then  tied  firmly  round  upon  the  jugular  vein,  there  is  a  muscle  as  thin 
;he  arm,  about  an  inch  above  the  plaoe  where  as  paper,  the  platytma  myoidet^  the  fibres  of 
he  opening  is  to  be  made*    This  will  cause  the  which  run  in  an  obliime  direction,  from  the 
reins  to  rise;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  tie  eollar-bone  to  the  border  of  the  lower  jaw, 
he  bandage  so  tightly  that  the  pulse  oannot  be  which  is  the  direction  of  the  vein  itself;  the 
>]t  Bt  the  wrist.    The  surgeon  then  grasps  the  incision  is  made  at  a  riffht  ansle  with  respect  to 
llww  with  his  left  hand,  pladng  his  tnumb  the  direction  of  these  fibres^  toat  they  may  con- 
rmly  upon  the  vein,  a  little  below  the  nlaoe  tract  and  form  no  obstacle  to  the  issue  of  the 
here  he  intends  mi^ang  the  punoture,  to  keep  blood.    The  incision  is  also  made  rather  wide, 
in  its  place,  and  prevent  it  from  rolling  under  to  insure  a  free  issue  firom  the  vein.   The  blood 
e  skin  during  the  operation.  The  lancet  is  then  trickles  down,  and  a  card  is  used  to  direct  it 
ssed  obliquely  into  the  vein*    The  fiow  of  into  the  vessel  of  reception.    To  encourage  the 
x>d  is  fiMuIitated  bv  keepins  the  hand  and  fiow  of  blood  the  patient  moves  the  lower  jaw, 
iat  in  motion.    When  a  sufficient  quantity  as  in  mastication,  now  and  then  taking  a  deep 
3  beea  disbharged,  the  bandage  is  removed  breath.    When  the  bleeding  is  ended,  a  bit  of 
^m  the  arm  above  the  puncture :  the  surgeon  adhesive  plaster  is  applied  over  the  orifice,  and  a 
ts  )iis  thumb  upon  the  wound  to  stop  the  pledget  placed  upon  it,  which  ia  maintained  in 
«ding,  and  with  the  other  hand  washes  the  jdaoe  by  a  ligature  wound  closely,  not  tightly, 
»od  from  the  arm.    The  lips  of  the  wound  round  tiie  neck,  and  fixed  with  a  pin.    Biood- 
i  then  placed  in  oontaet;  aonall  oompress  of  letting  at  the  neck  is  neither  difficult  nor  dan- 
\  Unen  ia  placed  over  it,  and  secured  by  a  gerous,  and  is  performed,  at  times,  in  cases  of 
idage  passed  round  the  elbow  in  the  form  congestion  of  blood  in  the  head,  as  in  apoplexy, 
the  ffgore  8.    The  crossing  of  the  bandage  asphyxia  from  hanging,  &c.— Bloodletting  is 
»uld  be  immediately  over  the  compress.    If  much  less  frequently  practised  now  than  for* 
od  aboold  make  its  way  throng  the  linen  merly.   Some  sects  of  medical  practitioners  re- 
le  time  after  the  arm  has  been  bound  up.  pudiate  the  practice  altogether,  on  what  they 
bandage  must  be  made  more  tight,  ana  deem  sufficient  physiological  and  medical  au- 
kened  aoiaewhat  after  the  bleeding  has  thority;  but  the  most  eminent  physicians,  who 
iCiL     The  bandage  is  retained  S  or  8  days,  combine  a  scientific  education  with  many  years 
the  arm  ia  kept  in  a  ding;  for  rest,  at  least  of  practical  experience  in  the  best  hospitals  of 
lOurs.     In  fiit  people  it  is  sometlznes  very  Europe  and  America,  still  recognize  the  neces* 
calt,  or  periiaps  impossible^  to  render  the  sity  of  bloodletting  in  some  cases,  as  a  means 
rticiiftl  Tetns  of  the  arm  visible;  in  such  of  producing  immediate  results  of  a  salutary 
i  blood  nmjr  be  drawn  from  the  ankle.    A  natare^  where  the  life  of  the  patient  would  be 
Ui^ro  is  applied  round  the  le^  about  2  inches  endangered  by  dday,  and  the  adoption  of  a  less 
e   tho  mnkle;  the  foot  is  mmersed  some  heroic  mode  of  treatment.    Physiology  forbids 
in  'warm  water,  to  make  the  veins  rise;  the  loss  of  blood  on  all  occasions  of  trifling  in- 
Arg'c.st  vein  either  on  the  inside  or  the  out-  disposition,  especially  in  feeble  constitutions 
yf\ho  anklo  is  then  opened,  and  the  foot  is  ana  in  city  populations,  as  was  formerly  of  fre- 
plang^d  into  warm  water,  or  the  blood  quent  occurrence  in  medical  practice;  and  in  fiict, 
1  not  ran  ireelv.    Bleeding  at  the  wrist  bloodletting  is  deemed  by  many  not  a  branch 
>  r^'^arted  to^  when  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  purely  medical  treatment  at  all,  but  rather  a 
3  arm  are  too  small  or  otherwise  difficult  branch  of  surgical  treatment,  where  aoddenta 
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and  sudden  necessities  call  for  exceptional  and  of  the  Americana,  as  Benton's,  Harvey's,  &c— 
ra])id  moans  of  action.  Both  leeching  and  gen-  The  manufacture  of  iron  by  the  bloomary  pro- 
erol  bleeding  are  practised  now  more  cautiously  cess  is  the  oldest  method  of  producing  tbismet- 
than  formerly ;  and  cupping,  as  a  substitute  for  al.  Some  form  of  the  process  is  i^luded  to  by 
leeching,  is  practised  with  the  same  discretion  Aristotle,  and  it  was  no  doubt  in  operation  long 
by  well-educated  physicians.  Some  eminent  before  his  time,  as  the  use  of  iron  is  several  times 
medical  writers  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  alluded  to  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
military  hospitals  for  many  years,  and  had  the  and  also  by  the  earliest  sacred  writers.  Its  in- 
care,  fdraost  exclusively,  of  young,  plethoric,  vention  is,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  attributed  to 
active,  and  imprudent  men,  have  found  bleed-  Tubal-Cain,  who  was  of  the  7th  generation 
ing  frequently  necessary  in  their  special  line  of  from  Adam.  It  being  a  simple  process,  sad 
experience,  and  are.  therefore,  apt  to  dwell  too  easily  practised  by  people  possessed  of  Mttle 
much  upon  its  usefulness ;  while  others  not  less  mechanical  skill,  we  nnd  it  has  long  been  in  use 
eminent  in  the  profession,  who  have  had  the  by  some  even  of  the  ruder  nations  of  eastern 
care  of  aged  and  infirm  patients  almost  ex-  Asia  and  of  Africa.  The  inhabitants  of  Msdft- 
dusively  for  many  years,  in  pauper  hospitals  gascar  produce  iron  in  this  way,  blowing  their 
and  lunatic  asylums,  have  found  the  practice  rudely  constructed  furnaces  by  means  of  an  &p- 
of  bleeding  injurious  in  their  peculiar  line  of  paratus  of  hollow  logs  with  loosely  fitted  pis- 
personal  experience,  and,  therefore,  dwell  with  tons ;  and  in  central  Africa  the  natives  were 
emphasis  on  the  abuses  of  the  lancet.  Both  are  seen  by  Mungo  Park  at  the  same  work,  forging 
right  in  their  respective  experience ;  but  neither  small  articles  direct  from  the  ore  in  open  fires^ 
line  of  special  practice  and  experience  covers  which  were  kept  in  action  by  rude  belloiw 
the  whole  ground  of  physiology  and  medicine.  worked  by  the  hand.  The  Persians  and  soma 
BLOOMARY,  BLOOMS.  Iron  ores  of  pure  other  of  the  Asiatic  nations  still  retain  a  very 
quality  and  high  percentage,  like  the  mag-  ancient,  possibly  the  primitive,  mode  of  nuna- 
netio  and  specular  oxides,  are  frequently  facture.  A  mere  cavity  in  the  earth,  6  inches 
converted  directly  into  malleable  iron,  with-  or  a  foot  deep,  and  double  the  depth  in  diame- 
out  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  ter,  is  lined  with  pulverized  charcoal  Oba^ 
of  cast  orii)ig  iron,  which  is  the  result  of  the  cool  in  fragments  is  thrown  in  and  covered  wWi 
blast-furnace  process.  This  operation  of  mak-  ore,  which  may  be  fine  and  caked  together  with 
ing  bar  iron  direct  is  accomplished  in  various  water,  or  in  coarse  pieces.  Several  alternate 
sorts  of  furnaces,  all  of  which  have  the  same  layers  of  charcoal  and  ore  succeed,  when  the 
object  in  view,  which  is  the  separation  of  the  whole  heap  is  covered  with  coaL  It  is  then 
matters  combined  and  mixed  with  the  iron,  so  fired  at  the  bottom,  and  the  blast  applied  hy 
that  this  shall  bo  left  in  its  simple  metallic  state,  large  hand  bellows,  which  blow  through  a  pifw 
The  ore  is  deoxidized  by  its  oxygen  combining  introduced  in  the  lower  part.  In  a  few  hours  a 
with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel ;  and  the  process  small  loupe  is  obtained,  which  is  taken  out  aod 
must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  melt  the  ore,  which  hammered  by  the  hand.  By  reheating  and 
could  occur  only  by  the  iron  combining  with  the  hammering  it  is  finally  brought  into  shape  and 
carbon  and  assuming  the  state  of  cast-iron,  and  purified  of  cinder.  The  process  is  such  as  inay 
possibly  of  steel.  The  stony  matters  mixed  with  be  practised  on  a  smaller  scale  in  a  blacksmith's 
the  ore,  instead  of  flowing  out,  as  from  the  blast  forge ;  and  it  is  a  common  experiment  to  thos 
furnace,  in  a  liquid  glass  or  cinder,  which  it  is  the  convert  rich  pieces  of  ore  into  metallic  iron  for 
first  object  of  the  blast-furnace  process  to  produce,  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their  richness  and  the 
remain  attached  to  the  ball  or  loupe  (Fr.  loupCy  ease  of  their  reduction.  It  is  not,  however,  • 
a  lump)  of  iron,  and  are  separated  from  it  by  fair  test  of  the  quality  of  the  metal  the  ore  will 
the  mechanical  work  of  rolling  and  stirring  it  in  produce,  when  worked  in  the  large  way ;  for  in 
the  fire,  and  of  hammering  or  squeezing  it  after  all  these  small  operations,  including  even  the 
it  is  taken  out.  The  most  simple  and  generally  most  improved  bloomary  processes,  it  is  an  ob- 
adopted  of  the  direct  methods  of  making  mal-  ject  to  avoid  so  high  a  heat  as  to  melt  the  orSi 
leable  iron  from  the  ore  is  by  the  bloomary  or  the  efifect  of  which  would  be  the  partial  redoc- 
forge  fire.  The  establishments  themselves  are  tion  of  the  metallic  bases  contained  in  the  in* 
called  bloomaries,  and  the  lump  of  iron  when  purities,  and  their  combination  with  the  iroOi 
finished  under  the  hammer  is  called  a  bloom,  to  the  injury  of  its  qualities.  A  better  qwu' 
from  the  German  llume^  fiower,  the  metallic  ity  of  iron  is  thus  obtained,  than  the  sww 
product  being  thus  designated  as  the  fiower  of  ores  would  produce,  when  reduced  at  tha 
the  ore.  By  some  the  name  is  said  to  be  given  high  heat  of  blast  furnaces.  The  yield,  how- 
from  the  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  bloom  ever,  is  not  so  great,  neither  is  the  ^^ 
to  the  unopened  corol  of  a  campanulate  fiower,  my  of  fuel.  Much  iron  is  lost  in  the  cinder, 
The  term  is  applied  to  lumps  of  iron  thus  pro-  which  lias  escaped  deoxidation^  or  has  been  »• 
duced,  whetlier  in  the  bloomary  fire  proper,  or  oxidized  by  contact  with  the  blast,  and  a  Itfg® 
in  any  of  the  other  similar  contrivances  for  ef-  amount  of  coal  is  burned  to  waste  upon  these 
fecting  the  same  object,  as,  for  example,  the  old  open  fires.  Still,  as  little  outlay  is  requirtdm 
stuck-ofen^  or  wulf-ofen^  of  the  Germans,  the  commencing  a  small  establishment  of  this  land, 
fourneaux'd-massc  of  the  French,  the  Catalan  they  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  mountainoos 
forge  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  numerous  inventions  regions,  where  magnetic  ores  abound,  and  wa- 
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ter-power  maf  be  had  upon  every  stream,  and  among  a  nmnber  of  blowpipes  of  small  diam- 

charcoid  is  worth  little  more  than  the  labor  of  eter,  and  to  blow  at  a  pressure  of  2  to  8  lbs.  to 

preparing  and  hanUng  it  to  the  works.    The  the  square  inch.   Beinff  thus  introduced  in  small 

product)  easilj  obtuned,  is  the  most  yaluable  jets,  a  sheetof  inflamed  air  is  spread  throughout 

quality  of  iron,  which  is  readily  oonyerted  at  the  ftimaoe,  and  the  most  intense  heat  is  pro- 

Uie  forges  into  any  desired  forms,  and  which,  if  duced.    These  improved  bloomaries  have  been 

not  ^^qQired  for  the  immediate  neighborhood,  found  well  adapted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rich 

is  better  able  to  bear  the  cost  of  tnmsportatlon  specular  and  magnetic  iron  ores  found  on  the 

!o  a  d  istant  market  than  itxt  cheaper  pig-iron,  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.    They  are 

[iluoinaries  were  for  these  reasons  early  estab-  much  more  readily  constructed  than  the  mas- 

ished  in  the  magnetic  ore  districts  on  both  sides  aive  blast  fhmaoes,  are  less  dependent  upon  the 

>f  Lake  Cliamplain,  in  the  highlands  on  both  proximity  of  extensive  machine  shops  for  being 

ides  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  mong  the  oontin-  kept  in  repair,  and  may  be  stopped  at  any  time 

(ation  of  these  hUls  with  their  metalliferous  and  again  started  without  involving  the  serious 

products  through  northern  New  Jersey  and  a  losses  occasioned  in  the  interruption  of  the  blast 

lort  of  Pennsylvania.    As  the  cutting  of  the  of  a  high  furnace.    Perhaps  the  greatest  diffi- 

rood  of  these  regions  gradually  made  the  sup-  culty  attending  them  is  the  dependence  of  each 

»lie9  of  charcoal  more  expensive  these  works  fire  upon  2  experienced  hands  (if  run  day  and 

[ftve,   in  the  more  accessible  districts,  been  night),  which  is  equivalent  to  Uie  employment 

boodoned,  while  the  others,  profiting  by  their  of  2  skilful  men  for  every  ton  of  iron  made  per 

it  oat  ion  and  the  skill  that  has  been  applied  to  day — a  dependence,  which,  in  districts  remote 

tieni,  have  reached  in  some  instances  an  extent  from  supmies  of  such  laoor,  may  prove  to  a 

nd  degree  of  perfection,  which  has  probably  large  establishment  of  serious  consequence, 

over  iMfore  been  attained  in  this  manufacture.  BLOOMFIELD,  Robxbt,  an  English  pastoral 

lioton  and  Essex  counties  of  northern  New  poet,  bom  at  Honington,  in  Suffolk,  Dec.  8, 1760, 

ork  have  long  been  distinguished  for  their  died  at  Shefford,  in  Bedfordshire,  Aug.  19, 1828. 

roduction  of  bloomSb    In  1850  there  were  no  At  an  early  age  he  lost  his  father,  a  poor  tailor, 

$»s  than  200  bloomary  fires  in  these  2  couu-  and  was  tauffht  to  read  by  his  mother,  who  kept  a 

(Ml — OS  many  as  21  in  a  sin^e  establishment,  dame-schooL    Not  being  sufficiently  robust  for 

1  Jer  1  roof.    The  capacity  of  each  fire  is  1  a  farmer's  boy,  he  was  taught  the  business  of  a 

n  of  iron  everv  24  hours;  but  with  ores  of  shoemaker,  and,  in  his  brief  leisure,  read  a  few 

rh  quality,  and  of  coarse  granular  particles,  books  of  poetry,  including  Thomson's  *'  Sea- 

?h  fire  may  be  made  to  yield  100  Ibe.  of  iron  sons,"  which  he  so  greaUy  admired,  that  it  sug- 

r  hour.     Poor  ores  are  crushed  and  dressed  gested  a  rural  poem,  ''The  Farmer's  Boy,"  in 

i  brought  to  the  peroentape  of  iron  of  about  which  he  described  the  country  scenes  he  had 

The  waste,  however,  is  so  great  in  this  been  faouUar  with  in  duldhood.  Several  London 

yco^s  that  2^  tons  of  ore  is  usually  estimated  publishers  declined  this  poem,  but  it  was  seen  by 

tho  amoant  required  for  a  ton  of  iron.  Mr.  Oapel  Lofit,  and  under  his  patronage  it  was 
e  valae  of  the  ore  is  about  $9.  The  quantitv  published,  in  1800,  at  which  time  the  author  was 
:harcoal  consumed  is  about  250  bushels,  which  34  years  old.  Within  8  years  over  26,000  copies 
iTiirth  from  $15  to  $17.  The  other  item  of  were  sold,  and  it  was  translated  into  German, 
>cn9o  id  the  bloomer's  wages,  which  are  usu-  ifench,  Italian,  and  Latm.  The  duke  of  Graf- 
y  paid  by  contract  at  the  rate  of  $11  per  ton  ton  appointed  Bloomfield  to  a  government  situ- 
iron,  making  the  whole  cost  fit>m  $85  to  $87  ation.  which  placed  him  in  easy  circumstances, 
•  too.  The  process  has  been  much  improved  but  ill  health  caused  him  to  retire  from  it,  and 
the  use  of  the  hot  blast  for  blowmg  the  fires,  return  to  his  trade  of  ladies'  shoemaker,  the  duke 
9  tempermtan  is  raised  to  about  600^  by  ex*  settling  a  shiUing  a  day  on  him  for  the  rest  of 
imr  the  blast-pipes  to  the  escape  heat  in  the  his  life.  Finally,  he  retired  to  Sheffield,  where 
innoy-stAck.  By  this  arrangement  a  consid-  he  died  poor,  and£200  in  debt,  leaving  a  widow 
ble  sarins  is  effected  in  the  oonsumjption  of  and  four  children.  A  subscription  was  raised 
rooal*  for  reheating  the  blooms,  m  order  to  defray  his  debts,  and  afford  a  maintenance 
jTork  them  down  under  the  hammer,  it  was  for  his  fimiily.  Mr.  Bloomfield's  '^Farmer's 
nerly  the  custom  to  make  use  of  separate  Boy,"  which  has  often  been  reprinted,  is  by  fiir 
3^  at  an  additional  cost  of  fheL  To  econo-  his  best  production.  His  other  principal  wprks 
o  this  extra  consumption  of  charcoal,  are*  are,  ^Rund  Tales  and  Ballads;"  "Good  Tid- 
ting  fire  has  been  contrived  back  of  the  ings;"  "Wild  Flowers;"  the  "Banks  of  the 
auary  firOy  in  which  the  blooms  are  heated  Wye ;"  "  Kay-Day  with  the  Muses." 
he  fiame  and  gases,  as  these  pass  from  the  BLOOMINGTON,  a  village  and  township  in 
•rnarT  into  ibe  chimney.  The  combustion  Indiana,  and  the  capital  of  Monroe  co.  It  was 
^ro  rendered  rery  intense  by  hot  air  being  first  settled  in  1819,  and  is  situated  on  a  ridge 
en  in   throngh  several  blowpipes,  from  the  between  the  east  and  west  forks  of  White  river. 

flpnaratosi»  which  supplies  the  blast  to  the  A  railroad,  firom   New  Albany  to  Michigan 

mnry  ^re  itseUl    Each  reheating  or  gas  fur-  City,  passes  through  the  village.    About  half  of 

AS  it  is  called,  requires  for  its  most  efficient  the  houses  in  Bloomington  are  of  brick,  the 

'    the  Ktaes  from  2  bloomary  fires.    It  is  remainder  being  built  of  wood.    It  is  the  seat 

i    niost    advantageous  to  divide  tho  idr  of  the  state  univenity,  a  fiourishing  iostitution, 
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ofvnaind  ii  IflSO.  woA  ixMMMlaf  fai  18SS  abost 

i7ll  atndveU  sail  »  Uurarj  of  4,S0O  fokunM, 

L  filonniinctiia  abo  eaattiiit  k  limUlii  Mailomr, 

I  ■troral  aiv«li«^  aod  3  pdntlliff  offlCM.    I^)p. 

I  iD  IK&fl,  1,000. 

I  BLORA,  a  dbuliit  of  tbo  rtd^aDojr  of 
I  Anahafa,  to  tii*  bland  of  Java,  whidi  i*  noted 
1  IhrllavalnAbUfunaaurteak.  Tlii*  oolaliraled 
I  m<^  vblcfa  yifiUa  tba  alrottg«ft  aii<l  bimi 
I  iurulM  UiiiMr  Air  aUp^Klldlnit,  m  ollwr  mea- 


[  Itftw-t^""  uul  in  ibd  iB>trJe<  of  ilium  in  Htniv- 
■"tiwii.    tt .■  klvjK.t  of  Um  teak  eottina  cl  Rlon 

villaga  anil  towndilp  oo 
4  co^  r«iuaf  iTacU.  fiilo- 
D  taraiiiMi  af  tha  Corning 

_■  rulfnad,  and  aanTnuKlMl  liy  lai- 

tiaUa  miam  of  bllamitMU  cun)  aod  Iran,  ii  h  a 
plaM  itf  Bouui  ImparuuM,  and  of  ra(j4il  novitb. 
I  li-  f  i<i  a  r<imr(.»  Id  ofMntion  io  It*  riekaatj. 

I  rUtara  eoimlr  nf  Alatiuiu, 

.-•  uf  LooiBt  and  Mulberry 

'<^  irrlur  rlrcr.  and   oofn|>ri»- 

llJ^-   111    ur.m  iif    a.U  aq.   IB.     Pankaot  at   Um 

■uAea  are  numi^MM^  ml   oonnd  iriUi 

IbraaU  uf  aannlkai  Umboc    Tba  aidaml*  alia 

Jhniddi  gnod  paMnge,  aitd  tha  nUipivndiiir* 

fllrandaat  mfui  nf  wra  and  eottatu    ulonni'a 

8|iriopiircUitJibr«iiioir.  Tbaafrienlttiral  ;■»>• 

dacta  In  leav  aimmnbKl  to  SOT.OSS  bntbeb  «r 

onm,  f<(49fl  of  awmL  iwOtiM*,  21,904  ufoia, 

■tiijiHi  vi.....i,ri*(nft.  TWowcrelSohiircboa, 

t'-ola  naraUttod  4tlA  pui'Qik 

^     Pop.  V,BVT,  of   wliotn 

..  A  M>iiih-«a«t«rn  count;  uf 

i  L  ^'  on  Kortli  Csndina,  na>l 

vt  dSU   »).    m.       HulatoB 

I  Ita  N.  W.  bonoiLu;-,  U  narlKalila  V 

~1a;  ibo  Temiuwo  toocb«a  tt  on  tM 


WW  to  fnu*.  tliill  tiA 
bo  oUnad  Ilia  am 
a*  a  MBqaatf.    Tliia  tnctv 
bnrat  lirbulh  UnnMurpariia 
to  BMRJ'tbo  ai«M  uf  hbdMIHM 
lacUnadtoUM  union,  bat  t«4hfl 
«wu]ilea  or  Uie  lad?  bantlf  W 
traeli  be  kad  writua  tn  bvard 
ha^lag  lUlail  Io  nm*taealiir.l 
dlaaRmtnttnmC  Ua  cnamitltda 
BLOUNT,  am  Uwxn,  an  T 
bthar  of  tba  iiRoediu|t,l«>' 
in  BcTtturd-liir*,  Bao.  IS,  IM 
Vyinm.    HaraUlibBdanai 
In  Tnritnr  and  Bcvm;  IMu 
tba  baUla  of  KdffHdlt Utt  M 


TalaMariy  h 


ittf  It  iiir  ilortJbrxUiiirii.    lli*  ^ 
r«Mt»  ptuUmUri^  on  a  wurlcfl 


lin:.- 


auj     . 


oaCs^  and  Tl,ttl  llw.  of  liMttar.    Tbora  wptd  IS    can**.     . 
chiirdii-'a,    nod  I.SSS    Trngdla    nttendinr  pu)ilwi    at«d  ta  ran 
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the  Jttiiaiial  eoDmoBL  Li  1797  be  vas  im*  ftrpropeDiiig  water.  Bythealteroateiiiotiottof 
peached  bjr  the  noiue  of  repreeentatiTea  for  thepiaUH^aenrrentof  airianudntdnedof  oon- 
LariDg  intrigaed,  when  gOTemor  of  the  tern*  aiderable  ateadlneai.  and  of  aoantitj'  and  prea- 
tory,  to  trawer  New  Orleana  and  the  neigh*  aore  aooordfaig  to  toe  aiae  ox  the  eyUoder  and 
boring  distriota  to  Great  Britain,  hj  meana  m  a  ita  Talrea^  the  ruiidi^  of  tiie  movement,  and 
joint  expedition  of  Engliah  and  Wiana.  He  the  power  applieo.  The  prearare  ia  eqouiaed 
W88  expelled  from  the  aenate,  and  the  prooeaa  by  the  nae  of  an  air  reoeiyer  of  great  capaol^, 
waa,  therefore^  after  a  potraoted  diaooanon,  into  whieh  the  air  ia  forced  throogh  a  larger 
dropped  in  the  bonae^  The  proceedinga  againat  ttiertore  than  that  for  ita  exit;  ita  elasticity  la 
him  increased  his  popolarity  among  bis  eon*  thna  made  to  aot  aa  a  perfect  qpiing.  For  pro- 
stitoentai  bj  whom  be  was  nreeently  elected  to  nelling  the  air  into  fnmaoes  for  making  iron 
the  atate  aenate,  of  whion  he  waa  olraaen  nom  the  ore,  called  blaat  ftmiaoea^  the  b&wing 
president.  i^^Undera  are  made  of  great  aiae  and  strength. 

BLOW,  JoHV,  an  Engliah  eompoaer,  bora  in  They  are  often  aet  in  pairs,  upon  horizontal 
Nottinghamshirie  in  1648,  died  in  1708.  On  the  frainea  of  east-uron,  the  piatcm  roda  bebg  con- 
aoceasion  of  Charles  IL,  he  became  a  choriater  nected  with  cranka  geved  to  the  midn  shaft  of 
in  the  ehiq;>el  rOTal,  and  thongh  mily  a  child,  the  ateam-eogine.  Two  aobh  cylinders,  of  6  ft. 
o(Mnpoaed  MYeni  anthems.  He  afterward  be-  diameter  and  6  ft.  atroke,  itford,  at  a  oommon 
came  oiganiat  of  Weatminster  abbey,  and  on  rate  of  ronning  (as  8  fbU  atrokea  per  minute), 
his  monument  there  ia  engraved  the  Gloria  aniBeieiit  air  for  n  first-das  ftnnaoe.  No  al- 
Patri^  one  of  his  first  canona.  lowancebemgmadeforeaoapeof  air,  androom 

BLOWING  MAOHINES.  Beaide  the  oomr  occupied  by  the  piaton  and  rod,  each  movement 
men  beOowa,  which  has  been  already  described,  of  the  piaton  alK>u]d  diaoharge  tiie  ccntenta  of 
a  vaiie^  of  other  machines  hnve  been  devisea  the  ojlmder,  which  are  117.81  enbio  ft.  Aftill 
fM*  the  pmpose  of  propelling  air  in  large  vol-  reTolution  « the  crank  diachargea  it  twice,  and 
mne,  or  with  great  masore  and  Tolome  to-  thia  being  repeated  8  timea  in  a  minute,  the  ef- 
gether.  The  moat  efficient  of  theae  maobinea  feet  of  the  S  i^linders  ia  to  drive  forward  8,870 
are  the  blowing  cylindera,  which  are  used  to  cubic  ft.  every  minute.  Inatead  of  being  placed 
supply  air  to  blast  furnaces^  and  by  their  great  horizontally,  a  aingle  blowing  i^^linder  ia  aome- 
nze  uid  strength,  are  made  to  Aurmah  immense  timea  uaed  of  great  dimenaions,  placed  upright, 
bodieaof  air  under  great  presauraa.  Fan-blow-  and  the  piatonrod  attached  tooneendof  die 
era  are  need  for  supplying  large  volnmea  of  air,  lever-beam  of  the  ateam««ngine,  the  ateam 
bat  ior  purpoeea  in  which  a  high  preaaore  ia  cylinder  connecting  with  the  other  end.  Borne 
unimportant.  The  water  blowing  machine^  for  are  also  oonneoted  by  the  aame  piaton  rod  pass- 
whioh  we  have  neither  name  nor  use  in  tiua  ins  through  the  ateam  cylinder  and  blowing 
country,  but  which  ia  well  known  in  the  mifldng  ejundetf  without  tiie  intervention  of  either 
regiona  of  central  and  aouthera  Europe  by  the  beam  or  gearing.  At  the  large  «id  thoroughly 
name  of  irompe^  ia  too  ingenious^  ana  may,  in  built  iron  works  of  the  Thomaa  iron  oompany, 
some  aituationa,  prove  too  valuable  a  contriv-  upon  the  Lehigh  river,  in  Pennsylvania,  2  large 
asoe  to  allow  of  ita  being  passed  over  without  ateam-en^inea  are  employed  to  blow  the  S  m- 
Dotioew  And  there  ia  also,  in  the  aame  conn-  naoea.  Ihe  lever  beam  of  each  engine  connecta 
triea,  a  very  simple  blowing  apparatus,  used  for  with  n  blowing  cvlinder  of  7i  ft  diameter  and 
ventiUting  minea,  also  too  little  known  in  thia  1>  ft  atroke.  The  rate  of  running  is  0  full 
country,  osUed  the  v&ntUateur  du  HarU^  which  atrokea  per  minute.  Thua  about  7, 150  cubic  ft 
ia  well  worthy  of  notice. — ^The  blowing  cvUn-  of  air  ahould  be  driven  everv  minute  into  each 
dera  of  beat  conetroction  aif  made  of  caat-inKL  furnace.  The  preasnre  of  the  blast  in  this  in- 
the  inner  aorfiwe  turned  perfectly  true,  fitted  ataneeiaofienS  Iba.  upon  theaquare  inch,  but  4 
with  ur-tight  iron  heads,  each  of  whidi  ia  fdr-  or  6  Iba.  ia  a  more  ordinary  rate.  Fromthecyl- 
niahed  with  a  large  valve,  correspondins  to  the  Indera  the  air  ia  conveyed  to  a  large  air  receiver 
clapper  of  the  bellows,  opening  inward.  Throu^^  of  boiler-plate  iroo,  108  feet  long  and  6^  feet  di- 
the  centre  of  the  heada  the  smooth  iron  piaton  ameter.  By  this  very  efficient  arrangement  the 
rod  movea  in  doae  packing,  carrying  a  pirton  blaat  ia  delivered  into  the  forages  at  an  almost 
which  ia  fitted  accurately  to  the  cylinder.  Aa  uniform  pressure.  The  air  receivers  are  some- 
the  piston  moves  in  one  direction,  the  air  entera  tunea  made  of  atill  greater  capacity.  There 
through  the  valve  in  the  head  behind  it,  while  waa  at  the  Hudson  iron  company's  f^nrnaoea  a 
that  in  front  ia  forced  through  an  ^>erture  on  globe  of  boilerplate  iron  made  for  thia  purpose, 
one  aide,  which  ia  furnii^ed  with  a  valve  open-  40  feet  in  diameter,  which  gave  a  very  steady 
ing  ontward,  and  connecta  with  a  pipe  leading  pressure  to  the  blast,  until  it  exploded  by  the 
to  any  deaired  point  By  reversing  the  motion  collection  of  explosive  gasea  pasmng  back  fWnn 
the  end  exhausted  of  air  is  refilled,  whUe  the  ftraaoe  to  the  receiver,  and  being  there  in- 
the  other,  by  the  ahuttinff  of  the  valve  flamed.  Bk>wing  cylinders  have  often  been 
through  which  the  air  entoredl  ia  made  to  ftar-  conatruoted  of  wood  for  the  aake  of  economy, 
nish  ita  contenta  throu^  tiie  side  opening  to  the  Hie  wood,  thoroughly  seasoned,  ia  put  together 
same  main  pipe,  which  connecta  with  the  other  in  thin  piecea,  their  width  making  the  thick- 
end.  The  principle  of  the  machine  ia  thua  the  neas  of  the  tube;  the  piecea  are  laid  one  upon 
same  aa  that  of  the  double  acting  force  pump    another,  breaking  Jointa,  and  aecured  by  glue 
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'pon  tiio  upper  end  of  this  pipe  is  a  valve  mining  the  properties  of  mineral  substances. 

[>enmg  downward.    The  inner  mverted  cask  The   process   of  cnpellation   is  very  readily 

irrotmdB  thifl  pipe.    It  has  upon  its  npper  end  effected  upon  smail  pieces  of  metallic  lead 

largo  valve  opening  within.    Being  now  sos-  containing  silver  or  gold.    The  bntton  of  metal 

inded  by  a  chain  to  the  end  of  a  lever-beam,  is  placed  m  a  small  capel  of  bone  ash,  and  this 

■  to  the  arm  of  a  bob,  air  nasses  within,  as  it  is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal  for  a  support 

Mod  upi  and  is  propelled,  as  it  descends,  It  is  thoroughly  heated  and  the  button  melted 

ruu^h  tbe  pipe.    By  this  alternating  motion  in  the  reducing  flame,  and  then  ezpooed  to  the 

;oatinoal  current  of  air  is  supplied  with  little  action  of  the  oxidizing  flame.    In  this  the  lead 

it  of  power  or  attention.    A  more  perfect  is  kept  in  fusion,  and  a  pellicle  of  oxide  of  lead 

-angcmcnt  of  this  machine  is  in  making  it  is  continually  formed  upon  the  surface,  and  as 

illo,  by  attaching  one  to  each  end  of  the  constantly  absorbed  in  tne  cupel,  tUl  the  lead  is 

cr-boaui.    For  blowing  furnaces  these  ma-  all  thus  removed,  and  the  little  globule  of  the 

Qos  have  the  common  objection  of  all  water-  more  precious  metal,  so  small  perliaps  as  to  be 

yUf  of  causing  the  air  to  take  up  more  or  scarcely  visible,  is  kept  as  a  bright  point  in  the 

I  moisture^  which  is  diaoharged  into  the  fur-  centre  of  the  cupel,   ^y  worldng  upon  a  weigh- 

c,  and  must,  to  some  extent,  diminish  the  ed  quantity  in  repeated  operations,  and  addmg 

ct  of  the  blast.  the  products  to  each  other,  the  analysis  may 

'»LOWprP£.    In  its  simplest  form  this  is  a  be  made  quantitative,  by  ^e  use  of  the  inge- 

Jl  metallic  tube  of  tapering  diape,  its  small-  nioualy  contrived  apparatus  applied  by  Plattner 

nd  curved  around  to  form  a  rignt  angle,  and  to  the  estimation  of  the  weight  of  minute  bodies, 

larger  cud  of  convenient  size  for  applying  Another  important  use  of  the  instrument  is 

[lo  mouth.    It  is  8  or  10  inches  in  length,  melting  small  particles  of  undetermined  sub- 

I  a  bore  varying  from  ^  to  ^V  ^^  ^^  stances  with  different  fluxes,  as  borax,  carbon- 

,  but  drawn  out  at  the  small  extremity  to  ate  of  soda,  dec.,  upon  a  fine  piece  of  platinum 

;ry  minute  aperture.    Through  this  air  is  wire,  hooked  at  the  end  to  sustain  the  little 

-n  upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  causing  a  bead.    By  the  reaction  of  the  ingredients  of 

Ion  of  the  flame  to  be  diverted  in  a  Jet  of  the  substance  with  the  flux,  as  seen  in  the  mode 

!S0  hoaU     It  is  an  instrument  of  great  of  melting,  color  of  the  bead  in  one  flame,  and 

with  jewellers  for  soldering  small  pieces  its  change  to  another  color  in  the  other  flame, 

ork,  and  with  glassblowera  and  enamel-  these  ingredients  are  detected  and  the  com- 

Cifr  Boftenhig  and  working  small  articles,  pound  determined.     Thd  qualitative  analysis 

hese    it    ia   often   used   upon  a  larger  is  rendered  more  complete  by  subjecting  the 

with  a    bellows  for  supplying  it  with  substance  to  the  action  of  the  blowpipe  in 

i^tcod  of  furnishing  this  by  the  mouth,  glass  tubes,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the 

lio  most  important  use  of  the  blowpipe  volatile  in^edients,  as  water  by  the  steam,  am- 

tho  iiuQeralogjst  and  analytical  chembt,  monia  bv  its  vapor  and  odor,  sulphur  by  its 

>^o  luuida  it  is  made  to  serve  the  pur-  odor  and  yellow  sublimate,  arsenic  by  the  me- 

I  >f  a  small  ftumace,  with  the  advantage  tallic  ring  it  forms  around  the  inside  of  the  tube, 
ho  operations  taking  place  are  direcUy  where  its  vapor  condenses.  This  may  be* satis- 
tlie  eye.     When  used,  the  point  ia  placed  factorily  efiected;  as  already  stated  under  the 

llatno  of  a  lamp,  and  tne  current  of  article  Abssnio,  where  the  particle  under  ex- 

directcd   across  this,  by  a  steadv  blast  amination  is  too  small  to  be  visible  without  the 

tlio    mouth.    A  lateral  cone  of  flame  aid  of  the  microscope.     The  substance  may 

s    prod  need,  which  is  yellow  without  also  be  dissolved  in  acids  in  glass  tubes,  and  the 

lie  wttliin.    At  tbe  foint  of  the  inner  precipitates  obtained,  freed  from  some  of  their  as- 

>)ao   is    the  greatest  intensity  of  heat  sociated  matters,  be  subjected  to  the  test  by  the 

II  particle  of  metallic  ore  placed  upon  blowpipe.  Thus  the  blowpipe,  with  a  few  simple 
il,  and  kept  at  this  point  may  be  reduc*  instruments  and  some  tests,  all  of  which  may  be 

metallic  state;  the  charcoal  itself  aiding  easily  transported,  serves  the  purpose  of  a 

ck::t3  bj  its  chemical  action  in  abstract-  portable  laboratory.    In  skilful  hands  all  min- 

oxyf^'Q  of  the  ore.  If  of  difficult  reduo-  end  substances  may  be  determined,  and  a  com- 

o  uxperiment  may  be  luded  by  the  intro-  plete  qualitative  analysis  made  by  it;  and  by 

o/*  proper  fluxes,  as  in  crucible  operar  the  improvements  introduced  by  Ftof.  Plattner, 

I'he  outer  yellow  flame  in  contact  with  many  quantitative  analyses  may  be  effected  for 

T)<»sseases  oxidating  properties;  and  in  practical  purposes. — The  blowpipe  was  first  ap- 

rireparatory  operation  of  calcining  and  plied  to  the  examination  of  minerals  by  Swab, 

iri^in^  is  e£&cted  upon  the  particle  of  counsellor  of  the  college  of  mines  in  Sweden  in 

>»ro    it   i^    submitted  to  the  reducing  17S8.    Cronstedt,  of  the  same  country,  next 

L  \  »ntroI  IB   thus  had  over  any  desired  took  up  the  subject,  and  made  great  use  of  the 

jf  iieaty  and  with  a  £scility  of  employ-  blowpipe  for  distinguishing  minerals  by  their 

r  diffoFeat  purposes  in  a  small  way,  chemical  properties.    This  was  for  his  work  on 

riclera  the  blowpipe  far  preferable  for  mineralo^,  in  which  he  introduced  the  classi- 

utal  purposes  to  the  cumbersome  fur-  fication  of  minerals  according  to  their  chemical 

i     otner    expensive  i^paratus  which  composition.    This  book  was  first  published  in 

ulred  heforo  its  application  for  deter-  1758,  and  was  translated  into  English  by  Yon 
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bo  placed  to  keep  the  gases  fKsai  beooming  tirely  yolatilized.  Pnre  lime  and  its  componnds 

heated,  and  thus  obviate  the  danger  of  ezplo-  give  an  amethystine  tinge  to  the  flame  as  thej 

aion  by  a  retrooesrion  of  the  flame  into  the  sin-  nelt    Qoarts  crrstal  melts  with  a  beautifm 

fcpipe.    With  an  apparatos  of  this  kind  Dr.  light;  pieces  of  china  ware  are  fused  and  form 

0  SQOoeeded  in  rasing  large  quantities  dT  crystals,  and  flints  produce  a  transparent  g^ass. — 

platmom,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  .Ajmerican  An  apparatps  of  (^"eat  efficiency  and  simplicity 

philosophical  society  in  January,  1839,  he  ex-  of  construction  has  recently  been  constructed  in 

hibited  a  specimen  of  the  metal,  weighing  be-  New  York  city  by  the  Drs.  Roberts,  dentists,  for 

twccD  22  and  23  ounces  troy  weight,  which  was  remelting  platinum  scraps^  and  convertlDg  them 

}art  of  a  mass  of  25  ounces  fused  in  May,  183€L  into  merchantable  phite.    They  employ  2  cop 

ibout  2  ounces  of  the  metal  baring  flowed  per  gasometers  of  cylindrical  form,  1  for  each 

>Fer  in  consequence  of  the  cavity  not  being  gas,  that  for  hydrogen  of  the  capacity  of  220 

ufficiently  capacious  to  contain  it  alL    He  also  gallons,  and  that  for  oxygen  of  80  gallons.    The 

btained  platinum  directly  from  the  crude  pro-  pressure  of  the  Croton  water,  which  is  about  60 

act  of  the  mines.    Dr.  Uare  observed  that  the  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  forces  the  gases  through 

lost  intense  heat  was  generated  when  the  pro-  metallio  pipes   to   the   i^aratus   connected 

ortion  of  the  gases  was  the  same  as  in  water,  with  the  burner.    Each  pipe  connects  with  a 

fz.,  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen,  short  brass  tube,  which  is  closely  packed  with 

id  that  by  the  use  of  a  condensing  syringe  for  wire,  and  these  unite  in  another  brass  tube, 

•rciog  the  mixture  with  considerable  pressure,  whi<m  is  also  closely  packed  in  the  same  way. 

10  eflect  was  still  further  increased.     WiUi  iVom  thi&  by  a  pipe  of  only  about  a  quarter  of 

J^  modification,  Prol  Olarke,  of  the  university  an  inch  oiameter,  the  mixed  gases  are  then 

'  Cambridge,  England,  repeated  the  experi-  conveyed  to  the  burner.    This  is  a  small  plati* 

ents  made  years  previously  by  Dr.  Hare.   He  num  box  inserted  in  a  lump  of  plaster  of  Paris 

K>  enclosed  in  the  pipe  leading  from  a  vessel  and  asbestos,  the  apertures  in  the  disk  making 

ntaining  the  two  gases  a  great  number  of  its  extremitr  bein^  21  little  holes  in  8  rows, 

rers  of  fine  wire  gauze.    Though  his  experi-  such  as  might  be  made  by  the  point  of  a  pin. 

)nts  were  sucoessful,  and  were  a  subject  of  The  platinum  disk  in  which  these  holes  are 

iSit  scleatifio  interest  the  apparatus  proved  perforated  is  only  about  i  by  ^  inch  in  size.  It 

»  dangorooB  for  use,  the  wire  gauae  not  pre-  b  found  that  copper  answers  the  purpose  quite 

iting  the  explosion  of  the  gases.    On  these  as  wdl  as  platmum.    The  lump  of  plaster  is 

^riments  the  whole  merit  of  the  discovery  constructed  like  the  water-turn  of  a  forge  or 

boon  clAtmed  in  England  for  Dr.  Clarke;  furnace,  and  is  kept  cool  by  a  current  of  cold 

in  the  article  Blowpipe  m  the  last  edition  water   constantly   flowing   through  it.     The 

ho  *'  Enoyclopsodia  Britannica,'^  no  menUon  supplv  of  the  gasea  is  regulated  by  stop-cocks, 

itovcr  is  mAde  of  Dr.  Harems,  but  a  full  de-  one  for  each  gas^  placed  near  the  point  of 

\A\on  is  fl^ven  of  Dr.  Clarke^s  experiments,  their  coming  t<^tiier.    The  jet  points  down- 

>n  even  the  i^paratus  he  used  was  the  con-  ward.    The  platinum  scraps   are   first   com- 

anco   of   Hr.  Newman,  according  to  Dr.  pressed  In   an   iron   mould   into   cylindrical 

aor,  who  Justly  gives  tne  whole  credit  of  cakes  of  the  weight  of  8  or  4  ounces  each. 

di^oovary  to  Dr.  Hare.    Neither  does  the  Two  or  three  of  these  are  set  upon  a  thin  flat 

:lo  in  <ho  "Britannica"  make  any  mention  flre-brick,  and  heated  in  a  fiimace  to  a  white 

lie  improToments  afterward  made  in  the  heat.     I^ng  then  transferred  with  the  fire- 

iratos    by   Hr.  Goldsworthy   Gumey,  by  brick  to  a  Lirge  tin  pan  like  a  milk  pan,  which 

;h  tlie  gases  were  mixed  in  a  reservoir,  and  is  well  coated  within  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and 

u  J  tlurongh  a  vessel  nearly  filled  with  waten  brought  under  the  jet,  this  is  instantly  ignited, 

from   this  through  a  safety  chamber  of  and  the  platinum  at  once  begins  to  melt.    Its 

idrical  form^  which  was  filled  with  numer-  surfiiice  assumes  a  brilliant  appearance  of  the 

dis^ks  of  fine  wire  gauze  closely  packed,  purest  white,  like  that  of  silver,  and  soon  the 

her   improvements  have  still  been  intro-  whole  is  mdted  into  one  mass ;  but  so  great  is 

J  hj  Glling  the  safety  chamber  with  alter-  its  infusibility,  that  it  chills  before  it  can  flow 

layers  of  wire  gauze  and  of  the  finest  off  the  flat  surface  of  the  flre-brick.    It  cannot, 

I  of  asbestos.    Brass  wires  are  also  used,  therefore,  be  cast  in  a  mould.    For  the  uses  to 

vl  closeJr  together  in  a  bundle  and  pressed  which  platinum  is  applied,  this,  however,  is  of 

bo  cylindrical  portion  of  the  chamber.  The  no  consequence,  as  the  caxe  of  metal  is  easily 

y  of  the  oxjgen  is  found  to  have  a  sensi-  hammered  into  any  desired  shape,  or  may  be 

ioc-t  upon  the  inten^ty  of  the  heat,  that  rolled  at  once  into  plates,  or  cut  and  drawn 

letl  frum  chlorate  of  potash  beinsmuch  into  wire.    With  the  apparatus  of  the  Drs. 

able     to    that  from  tne  oxide  of  man-  Boberts  68  ounces  of  platinum  were  melted* 

%^      ^o  anbstances  are  found  capable  of  iito  one  cake  at  one  operation,  lasting  only  13 

ilir     the    hi^   temperatures  obtained  b^  minutes,  in  April,  1858.    This  was  hammered 

Io%vpip^-      The  most  diflScult  to  melt  is  down  without  waste,  and  drawn  out  into  a 

rlxjnato    of  magnesia;  but  even  this  is  plate  over  40  inches  long,  and  about  3  inches  in 

U'd    into  granmes  of  enamel,  which  are  width. — ^A  compound  blowpipe  is  conveniently 

1  as  to  Bcratch,  glass.    Platinum  melts  in-  obtained  by  blowing  with  a  beUows,  under 

and  gold  in  contact  with  borax  is  en-  some  pressure,  a  current  of  atmospheric  ai: 
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vord  of  honor,  he  repaired  to  Hamburg,  there^  permiasioii  to  act  aeoording  to  oiroamstaDoea. 

in  comi)an7'  with  hla  sons,  to  kill  time  by  card*  Henoe  LangeroD  thought  hinttelf  Jostified  in 

playing;  smoking,  and   drinking.     Being  ez-  disobeying  orders,  whenerer  the  general*in* 

dimgoi  for  Qen.  Victor,  he  was  appointed  chief  aeemed  to  him  to  swerre  from  the  pre- 

^vemor-^eneral  of  Pomerania;  bat  one  of  the  oonoerted  plan,  and  in  this  mntinoua  oondaot 

Kcret  articles  of  the  allianoe  oondaded,  Feb.  he  waa  strongly  sapporied  by  Gen.  York.    The 

H,  1812.  by  Pmssia  with  Napdeon,  stipnlated  danger  arising  from  this  state  of  things  became 

or  BlQcber^s  discharge  from  servicsL  like  that  more  and  more  threatening,  when  the  battle  on 

f  Scbamhorat,  and  other  distingaisned  Proa-  the  Katcbach  secured  BlQiSher  that  hold  on  his 

ian  pa^ota.    To  soothe  this  official  diagraos^  army  which  gnided  it  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 

be  king  secretly  bestowed  upon  him  the  hand-  Marshal  Maodonald,  charged  by  Kapoleon  to 

)ine  estate  of  ixaueadort,  in  Silesia.    Daring  drive  the  Bilesian  army  back  into  the  interior 

10  yearn  that  marked  the  period  of  transition  of  Silesia,   began   the   battle  by   attacking^ 

itween  the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  the  German  Aog.  26,  Blnoher^s  outposts,  stationed  from 

AT  of  indep^idenoe,  Sohamhorst  and  Gneise-  Praosnits  to  Eraitsoh,  where  the  Neisse  flows  in- 

in,  the  obiefii  of  the  Tagendband,  desiring  to  to  the  Katzbaoh.     The  so-called  battle  on  the 

temporize  a  popular  hero^  chose  Bltlcher.    In  Kaizbadi  consisted,  in  frust.  of  4  different  actions^ 

opogatiog  his  fame  among  the  masses,  they  the  first  of  which,  the  dislodging  by  a  bayonet 

eceeded  so  well,  that  when  Frederic  William  attack  from  a  plateau  behind  a  ridge  on  the 

[.  called  the  Prussians  to  arms  by  the  proda*  right  bank  of  tne  Neisse  of  about  8  French 

ition  of  March  17,  1818,  titoy  were  strong  battalions,  which  constituted  hardly  one-tenth 

ough  to  impose  him  upon  the  kbig  as  the  of  the  hostile  force,  led  to  results  quite  out  of 

nersl-in-cbief  of  the  Prussian  army.    In  the  proportion  to  its  original  importance,  in  consfr- 

li-contested,  but  for  the  aUiea  unfortunate,  quenoe  of  the  ftigitires  fi*om  the  plateau  not 

.ties  of  LQtzen  and  Bautzra,  he  acted  under  being  collected  at  Niedererayn,  and  left  b^iind 

)  comnuaid  of  Wittgenstein.    Dnrhig  the  re-  the  Katzbach  at  Ejaitsch,  in  which  oase  their 

at  of  the  allied  armies  ih>m  Bautzen  to  flight  would  have  had  no  influence  whaterer  on 

t  weidnitz,  he  lay  in  ambush  at  Haynau.  from  the  rest  of  the  French  army ;  in  oonsequ^ioe  of 

ich  he  felly  with  his  cayahy,  on  the  French  different  defeats  inflicted  at  nightfiill  upon  the 

anced  guard  under  Maison,  who,  in  this  enemy   by   Sacken's    and    Luigeron^s   oorps 

Ir,  lost   1,500  men  and  11  guns.    Throush  stationed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neiss;  in  oon- 

tiiirprise  BlUcher  raised  the  spirit  of  the  sequence   of  Marshal   Macdonald,  who  oom- 

i.<ian  annr,  and  made  N^>oleon  very  can*  manded  in  person  on  the  left  bank,  and  had 

i  in  porsaiU    BlQcher's  command  of  an  in-  defended  himself  weakly  till  7  o^dock  in  the 

iident  artn^  dates  from  the  expiration  of  the  evenii^  against  Langeron^s  attack,  marching  his 

)  of   Traohenberg,  Aus.  10,  1818.    The  troops  at  once  after  sunset  to  Goldberg,  in  such 

j  soTereigns  had  then  dirided  their  foroee  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  they  oould  no  longer 

3  armies :  the  army  of  the  north  under  fight,  and  must  fliill  into  the  enemy*shand ;  and, 

ndotte,  stAtioned  along  the  lower  Elbe ;  the  lutly,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  season, 

I  army  adyandn^  through  Bohemia,  and  yi<dent  nuns  swelling  the  otherwise  insignificant 

Silcstan  army,  with  BlUcher  as  ita  com-  streams  the  fugitlYe  French  had  to  traverse— the 

ler-in-chief,  supported  by  Gneisenau  as  the  Neisse,  theEatzbacb,  the  Deichsel,  and  theBober 

of  his  staff,  iad  Muffling  as  his  quarter-  — to  n^id  torrents,  and  making  the  roads  almost 

E>r-generaL     These  2  men,  attached  to  him  impracticable.    Thus  it  occurred,  that  with  the 

^  <^anie  quality  until  the  peace  of  1815,  sup-  aid  of  the  country  miliUa  in  Uie  mountains  on 

ail  iiis  strategetical  plans.  Blaoher  himseli^  the  left  flank  of  the  Silesian  army,  the  battle  on 

afflin^  BBj^  ^understood  nothing  of  the  the  Katzbaoh.  insigniflcant  in  itself,  resulted  in 

isetical  oondact  of  a  war ;  so  little  indeed,  the  capture  of  18,000  to  20,000  prisoners,  above 

»-tjen   a  plan  was  laid  before  him  for  ap-  200  pieces  of  artillery,  and  more  than  800  ammu- 

1,    even    relating  to   some  unimportant  nition,  hospitsl,  and  bag^ige  wagons,  with  bag- 

^ion^  ho  could  not  form  any  dear  Idea  of  gage,  fta    After  the  battle  Bitter  did  every 

I  aJ^e  whether  it  was  oood  or  bad.''   like  Unng  to  instigate  his  forces  to  exert  their  utmost 

of  NapoIeon^s  marshau,  he  waa  unable  to  strength  in  the  pursidt  cf  the  enemy,  Justly  rep- 

tho    maps.     The  Silesian  army  was  oom-  resenting  to  them     that  ^^with  some  bodily 

lif  3e(^rp9d*armU:40y(MBxiaiBDB,va[idee  exertion  they   mkht    spare   a  new   battle." 

l^^nxreron ;  10,000  men  under  Baron  von  Sept.  8,  he  crossed  the  Neisse,  with  his  anuT, 

i;  And  a  Prossian  oorps  of  40,000  men  under  and  on  the  4th  proceeded  by  Bischoftwerda 

'ork.      BllUsher's  position  waa  extremely  to  concentrate  at   Bautzen.     By  this  more 

t  at  the  head  of  this  heterogeneous  army,  he  sared  the  grand  army,  which,  routed  at 

on^  vrbo  bad  already  held  independent  Dresden,  Aug.  27.  and  forced  to  retreat  be- 

ad^  and  demurred  to  serving  under  a  hind  the    Ei^birge,  was   now  disengaged ; 


xreneraly  waa»  moreover,  aware  that  BlQ-  Napoleon  being  compelled  to  advanoe  wim  re- 

j^j^^^ivedsecreiorderstoUmithimself  to  enforcements  toward  Bautzen,  there  to  take  up 

^n'fi  ye    bat  "waa  altogether  ignorant  that  the  army  defeated  on  the  Katzbaoh.  and  to  offer 

ir  in  an  intarview,  on  Aug.  11,  with  Bar-  battle  to  the  Silesian  army.    During  his  stay 

TollT  *t  Baiebenbaoh,  had  extorted  the  in  the  8.  E.  eomer  of  Sazany,  on  the  rij^ 
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bank  of  the  Elbe,  Blucher,  hj  a  series  of  re-  tion   behind   that  river.    Although  by  tlus 

treats   and  advances,  always  shunned  battle  movement  the  Silesian  army  lost  anew  its  line 

when  offered  by  Napoleon,  but  always  engaged  of  communication,  Blucher  consented,  since 

when  encountering  single  detachments  of  the  otherwise  the  army  of  the  north  would  have 

French  army.    Sept.  22,  23,  and  24,  he  ex-  been  effectually  lost  for  the  allies.    Oct.  10, 

ecuted  a  flank  march  on  the  right  of  the  en-  the  whole  Silesian  army  stood  united  with  the 

emy,  advancing   by  forced  marches   to   the  army  of  the  north  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

lower  Elbe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  army  of  the  Mulde,  the  bridges  over  which  were  destroyed, 

north.    Oct.  2,  he  bridged  the  Elbe  at  Elster  Bemadotte  now  declared  a  retreat  upon  Bera- 

with  pontoons,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  burg  to  have  become  necessary,  and  Blilcher, 

8d  his  army  defiled.    This  movement,  not  only  with  the  single  view  of  preventing  him  from 

bold,   but    even   hazardous,  inasmuch  as  he  crossing  the  right  bank  of  the  She,  yielded 

completely  abandoned  his  lines  of  communica-  again  on  the  condition  that  Bemadotte  ^onld 

tion,  was  necessitated   by  supreme   political  cross  the  Saalo  at  Wettin  and  take  up  a  posi- 

reasons,  and  led  finallv  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  tion  there.    Oct.  11,  when  his  columns  were 

which,  but  for  Blucher,  the  slow  and  over-  just   crossing   the   nigh    road  from  Magde- 

cautious  grand  army  would  never  have  risked,  burg  to  Halle,  Blticher  being  informed  that, 

The  army  of  the  north,  of  which  Bemadotte  in  spite  of  his  positive  promise,  Bemadotte  had 

was  the  commander-in-chief,  was  about  90,000  constructed  no  bridge  at  Wettin,  resolved  upon 

strong,  and  it  was,  consequently,  of  the  utmost  following  that  high  road  in  forced  m&rclies. 

importance  that  it  should  advance  on  Saxony.  Napoleon,  seeing  that  the  northern  and  Silesian 

By  means  of  the  close  connection  which  he  armies  avoided  accepting  battle,  which  he  had 

maintained  with  Btdow   and  Wintzingerode,  offered  them  by  concentrating  at  Duhen,  and 

the  conunanders  of  the  Prussian  and  Russian  knowing  that  they  could  not  avoid  it  withoat 

corps  forming  part  of  the  army  of  the  north,  retreating  across  Uie  Elbe ;  being  at  tho  same 

Blttcher  obtained  tho  most  convincing  proofs  time  aware  that  he  had  but  4  days  left  hefore 

of  Bernadotte's  coquetry  with  the  French,  and  he  must  meet  the  grand  army,  and  thus  be 

of  the  impossibility  of  inciting  him  to  any  ao-  placed  between  two  fires,  undertook  a  march 

tlvity,  so  long  as  he  remained  alone  on  a  sepa-  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  toward  Witteo- 

rate  theatre  of  war.    Bulow  and  Wintzingerode  berg,  in  order  by  tbia  simulated  movement  to 

declared  themselves  ready  to  act  in  spite  of  draw  the  northern  and  Silesian  armies  across 

Bernadotte,  but  to  do  so  they  wanted  the  sup-  the  Elbe,  and  then  strike  a  rapid  blow  on  the 

port  of  100,000  men.    Hence  Blucher's  resolu-  grand  army.    Bemadotte,  indeed,  anxiona  for 

tion  to  venture  upon  his  flank  march,  in  which  his  lines  of  conununication  with  Sweden,  gave 

he  persisted  despite  the  orders  he  had  received  his  army  orders  to  cross  without  delay  to  the 

from  the  sovereigns  to  draw  near  to  them  on  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  by  a  bridge  oonstmcted 

the  left,  toward  Bohemia.    He  was  not  to  be  at  Aken,  while,  on  the  same  day,  Oct  18,  he 

diverted  from  his  purpose  through  the  obsta-  informed  Blticher  that  the  emperor  Alexander 

des  which  Bemadotte  systematically  threw  in  had,  for  certain  important  reasons,  put  him 

his  way,  even  after  the  crossing  of  the  Elbe  by  (Blacher)  under  his  orders.    He  consequently 

the  Silesian  army.    Before  leaving  Bautzen,  he  requested  him  to  follow  his  movements  on  the 

had  despatched  a  confidential  officer  to  Beraa-  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  with  the  Silesian  army, 

dotte,  to  inform  him  tiiat,  since  the  army  of  with  the  least  possible  delay.     Had  Blticher 

the  north  was  too  weak  to  operate  alone  on  the  shown  less  resolution  on  this  occaaon  and  fw 

left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  he  wotdd  come  with  the  lowed  the  army  of  the  north,  the  campaign 

Silesian  army,  and  cross  at  Elster  on  Oct,  3 ;  he  would  have  been  lost,  since  the  Silesian  «« 

therefore  invited  him  to  cross  the  Elbe  at  the  northern  armies,  amounting  together  to  ftbotit 

same  time,  and  to  advance  with  him  toward  200,000  men,  would  not  have  been  present  «t 

Leipsic.    Bemadotte  not  heeding  this  message,  the  battle  of  Leipsic.    He  wrote  in  tevlj  to 

and  the  enemy  occupying  Wartenburg  opposite  Bemadotte,  that,  according  to  all  his  inionni^ 

Ester,  Blacher  first  dislodged  the  latter,  and  tion,  Napoleon  had  no  intention  whatever^ 

then,  to   protect   himself  in   case  Napoleon  removing  the  theatre   of  war  to  the  ngaj 

ahould  fall  upon  him  with  his  whole  strength,  bank  of  the  Elbe,  but  only  intended  to  lad 

began  establishing  an  intrenched  encampment  them  astray.    At  the  same  time  he  coiytJiw 

fix)m  Wartenburg   to   Bleddin.      Thence   he  Bemadotte  to  give  up  his  intended  movement 

?ushed  forward  toward  the  Mulde.  Oct  across  the  Elbe.  Having,  meanwhile,  a^ 
,  in  an  interview  with  Bemadotte,  it  was  ar-  and  again  solicited  the  grand  army  to  posh  Io^ 
ranged  that  both  armies  should  march  upon  ward  upon  Leipsic,  and  offered  to  meet  the© 
Leipsic.  On  the  9th,  while  the  Silesian  army  there,  he  received  at  last,  Oct.  15,  the  long 
was  preparing  for  this  march,  Bemadotte,  expected  invitation.  He  immediately  ad^ncea 
on  the  news  of  Napoleon's  advance  on  the  toward  Leipsic,  while  Bemadotte  '^^^ij*^^^ 
road  from  Meissen,  insisted  upon  retreating  ward  Petersberg.  On  his  march  from  Ballew 
behind  the  Elbe,  and  only  consented  to  re-  Leipsic  on  Oct  16.  he  routed  at  Mfickem  tne 
main  on  its  left  bank  on  condition  that  6th  corps  of  the  French  army  under  Mannont, 
Blilcher  would  resolve  to  cross  the  Saale  in  in  a  hotly  contested  battle,  in  which  he  cap- 
concert  with  him,  in  order  to  take  up  a  posi-  tured  64  pieces  of  artillery.    Without  dew.^  ^^ 
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Bent  acoonnts  of  the  lasne  of  ihii  battle  to  Ber-  tsMna  of  SackenV  corps  and  a  division  of  Lan- 
nadotte,  who  was  not  present  on  the  1st  daj  of  oeron^B  corpS)  proceeded  by  Vaaooolean  and 
the  battle  of  Leipsia  On  its  Ikl  day,  Oct  17,  JoinTllle  to  Brienne,  in  order  to  effect  bia 
Blftcber  dislodgea  the  enemy  from  the  ri^t  Jonotion  with  the  grand  army  by  his  left  At 
bank  of  the  Parth&  with  the  exception  of  some  Brienn^  Jan.  89,  he  was  atta<^ed  by  Ni^leon, 
honses  and  intrenohments  near  the  Halle  gate,  whose  fbroea  moatered  abont  40,000,  while 
On  the  18th,  at  daybreak,  he  had  a  oonference  York's  corps  waa  still  detached  from  the  Bile* 
at  Brachenfeld  with  Bemadotte,  who  declared  sian  army,  and  the  grand  army,  110,000  strong, 
he  conld  not  attack  on  the  left  bank  of  the  had  onlv  reached  Ohanmont  filtlcher  had  con- 
Par^e  unless  BlUcher  ffaye  him  for  that  day  aeqnently  to  &ce  the  greatly  superior  forces  of 
30,000  men  of  the  SiTefloaa  army.  Keeping  Napoleonf  bnt  the  latter  neither  attacked  him 
the  interest  of  the  whole  ezdoBively  in  Tiew,  wita  hia  usual  vigor,  nor  hindered  his  retreat 
Blacher  consented  without  heidtationj  but  on  to  Trannes,  save  by  some  cavalry  skirmishea. 
the  condition  of  remMnin{p  himself  with  these  Having  taken  possession  of  Brienne^  placed  part 
80,000  men,  and  thos  secnring  their  vigorona  of  his  troops  m  its  vicinity,  and  oocnpiedDien- 
oodperation  in  the  attack.  After  the  final  vie-  ville,  La  Rothidre,  and  Ohammenil,with  8  differ- 
tojj  of  Oct  19,  and  during  the  whole  of  N«)0-  ent  corps.  Napoleon  would,  on  Jan.  80,  havebemi 
leon^s  retreat  from  Leipsio  to  the  Rhine,  Blflcher  able  to  faU  upon  Blllcher  with  superior  num- 
alone  gave  him  an  earnest  pursuit  While,  on  bers,  aa  the  latter  was  BtHl  awaiting  his  reen- 
Oct  19,  the  generals  in  command  met  the  sov-  forcements.  Napoleon,  however,  Kept  up  a 
reigns  in  the  market-place  of  Leipsio,  and  passive  attitude,  while  the  grand  army  waa  con* 
preciouB  tune  was  spent  in  mutual  compliments,  centrating  by  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  detachments 
his  SUesian  army  was  already  marching  in  pur*  of  it  were  strengthening  BlUcher's  right  flank, 
suit  of  the  enemv  to  Lutzen.  On  his  march  The  emperor^a  inactivity  is  explained  by  the 
from  Ldtzen  to  Weissenberg.  Prince  William  of  hopes  from  the  negotiations  of  the  peace  eon* 
PruflBia  overtook  him,  to  deliver  to  him  the  gress  of  OhitiUon,  whic^  he  had  contrived  to 
commission  of  a  Pruasiau  field-marshaL  The  start,  and  through  the  means  of  which  he  ex- 
allied  sovereigns  had  allowed  Napoleon  to  pected  to  gain  timei  In  fiict,  after  the  Juno- 
gaJn  a  start  which  could  never  be  recovered,  tion  of  the  Silesian  army  with  the  grand  army 
but  frx>m  Eisenach  onward,  Blllcher  found  had  been  effecte^  the  diplomatic  party  insisted 
Imnaelf  every  afternoon  in  the  room  which  that  during  the  aeliberationa  of  the  peace  con- 
Napoleon  had  left  in  the  morning.  When  gress  the  war  should  be  carried  on  as  a  feint 
about  to  march  upon  Oologne,  there  to  cross  only.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  sent  an  officer 
the  Rhine,  he  waa  recaUed  and  ordered  to  block-  to  ^iQcher  to  procure  his  acquiescence,  but 
ade  Mentz  on  its  left  bank ;  his  rapid  pursuit  aa  Blllcher  dismissed  him  with  this  answer:  ^  We 
far  as  the  Rhine  having  broken  up  the  oonfeder-  must  go  to  Paris.  Napoleon  has  paid  his  visits 
ation  of  the  Rhiney  and  disengaged  its  troops  to  all  the  capitals  of  Europe;  ahould  we  be  less 
from  the  French  divisions  in  which  they  wore  polite?  In  short,  he  must  descend  ftY)m  the 
stin  enrolled.  While  the  head-quarters  of  the  throne,  and  until  he  ia  hurled  fix>m  it  we  shall 
Bileslan  army  was  established  at  HOchst,  the  have  no  rest"  He  urRod  the  great  advantages 
grand  army  marched  up  the  upper  Rhine,  of  the  allies  attacking  Napoleon  near  Brienne, 
Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1818,  whose  sue-  before  he  could  bring  up  the  remainder  of  his 
cess  was  entirely  due  to  BlOcher^s  bold  enter-  troops,  and  offered  himself  to  make  the  attack, 
prise  and  iron  energy. — ^The  allies  were  divided  if  he  were  only  strengthened  in  York's  absence, 
as  to  the  plan  of  operations  now  to  be  followed ;  The  consideration  that  the  army  oould  not  sub- 
the  one  p«rty  proposing  to  stay  on  the  Rhine,  sist  In  the  barren  valley  of  the  Aube,  and  must 
and  there  to  take  up  a  defensive  position ;  the  retreat  if  it  did  not  attack,  caused  hia  advice  to 
other  to  cross  the  Rnine  and  march  upon  Paria.  prevail.  The  battle  was  decided  upon,  but 
After  muoh  wavering  on  the  part  of  the  sever-  Prince  Schwartaenberg^  instead  of  bearmff  upon 
eigna,  Bltlcher  and  his  friends  prevailed,  and  the  enemy  with  the  united  force  at  hand,  only 
the  resolution  waa  adopted  to  advance  upon  lent  Blucoer  the  corps  of  the  crown  prince  of 
Paris  in  a  concentric  movement,  the  grand  army  WUrtemberg  (40,000  menX  that  of  Gvulay  (12,- 
being  to  atart  from  Switzerland,  Bolow  from  000),  and  that  of  Wrede  (19,000).  Napoleon, 
Holl^d,  and  Bltloher,  with  the  bilesian  army,  on  hia  part,  neither  knew  nor  suspected  any 
from  the  middle  Rhine.  For  the  new  campaign,  thing  of  the  arrival  of  the  grand  army.  When 
8  additional  corps  were  made  over  to  Blllcher,  about  1  oVlock,  Feb.  1,  it  waa  announced  to 
viz.,  Kleist's,  the  elector  of  Hesse's,  and  the  him  that  Bldcher  waa  advancing,  he  would  not 
duke  of  Baxe-Oobur^a.  Leaving  part  of  Lan-  believe  it  Having  made  sure  of  the^  fact,  he 
geron's  oorps  to  invest  Mentz,  and  the  new  re-  mounted  his  horse  with  the  idea  of  avoiding^the 
enforcements  to  follow  aa  a  second  diviBion,  battle,  and  gave  Berthier  ordera  to  this  effect 
Bltlcher  crossed  the  Rhine  Jan.  1, 1814,  on  8  When,  however,  between  old  Brienne  and  Ro- 
points,  at  Mannheim,  Caub,  and  Ooblcntz,  thidre,  he  reached  the  young  ffuard,  who  bad 
drove  Marmont  beyond  the  Yosges  and  the  got  under  arms  on  hearinff  the  approaching 
Sarre,  in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  posted  cannonade,  he  wasreceived  with  such  enthusiasm 
York's  ooips  between  the  fortresses  of  the  that  he  thought  fit  to  improve  the  opportunity, 
Moselle,  and  with  a  force  of  28,000  men,  con-  and  exclaimed,  *'  rartUlerie  en  aoant  /  ^  Thus, 
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r  _-«^  rponriUe  for  the  Btrategeiioal  fudts  upon  Ondinot  and  Uaodonald,  and  beat  them 

"  "H .  >  :i  T  to  these  disasters.  Leaving  ILurmont  on  the  27th  and  28th.    It  was  BlUoher's  mten- 

^~  rT-^  cz^er  to  front  Bl(icher.  Napoleon,  with  Uon  to  concentrate  his  annj  at  some  point  as 

^-  '^  r  .-rned  in  forced  marches  to  the  Seine,  near  as  possible  to  Paris.    Marmont,  with  his 

~^  ^  ;,"-awartxenberg  had  driven  bac^  Victor  troops,  was  stiU  posted  at  Suzanne,  while  Mor- 

^j^l   not,  who  had  retreated  across  the  tier  was  at  Oh&tean  Thierry.     On  B111cher*8 

^.   *,  '^1  there  taken  up  12,000  men  nnder  advance,  Marmont  retreated,  united  on  the  26th 

'.'^  -^  Ji    and   some   reenf<xx)ements   from  with  Mortier  at  La  Fert4-Sons<Jouarre,  thence 

~\^  ^^n  ttie  16th  they  were  surprised  by  to  retire  with  the  latter  upon  Meanx.    Blncher^s 

:  '^  ^  I'/n  arrival  of  N^oleon,  followed  on  attempt,  during  2  days,  to  cross  the  Ourcq,  and, 

\  J  f' '  ^y  ^^  troops.     After  his  Junction  with  a  strongly  advanced  front,  to  force  the  2 

^"^  J-raarahals  he  hastened  asalnst  Schwartz-  marshals  to  oattle,  having  failed,  he  was  now 

'^  ~'7  hom  he  found  posted  in  an  extended  obUged  to  march  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

^  =='  ^f^  laving  for  its  summits  Kogent,  Monte-  Ouivoq.    He  reached  Oulchy-le-Ohlteau  March 

'  -  ^  "^Sens.  Tbegenerals under hlscommand,  2,  learned  In  the  morning  of  the  8d  the  capitu- 

'^-  '^''>ein,  Wrede,  and  the  crown  prince  of  lation  of  Soissons.  which  had  been  effected  by 

~-  >-  -*erg,  being  snccossively  attaoEcd  and  Bolow  and  Wintzingerode,  and,  in  the  course  of 

*3  ^-^  K4>oleon, Prince  Schwartzenberff  took  the  same  day,  crossed  the  Aisne,  and  ooncen- 

'.z  ' '  -ela,  retreated  to'ward  Troyes,  and  sent  trated  his  whole  army  at  Soissons.  Kapoleou,who 

'  -  zTi'  ^l(ioher  to  join  him,  so  that  they  might  in  had  crossed  the  Mame  at  LaFert6-Sous-Jouarre, 

-,  :^>r.nve  batUe  on  the  Seine.    BlUcher,  2  forced  marches  behuid  BlQcher,  advanced  in 

.  r.:'-:le,  strengthened  by  new  reinforce-  the  direction  of  Oh&teau  Thierry  and  Fismes, 

.  -,  -r  nmediately  followed  this  calL  and  en-  and,  having  passed   the   Yesle,   crossed   the 

*^  v'6ry  Feb.  21,  and  waited   tiiere  the  Aisne  at   Berry-au-Bac,  March  6,  after  the 

'  T-z::'  the  22d  for  the  dispositions  of  the  recapture  of  Rheims  by  a  detachment  of  his 

^  r    /r-  battla    He  learned  in  the  evening  arm  v.     BlUoher  originally  intended  to  offer 

'if  Pplicatiott  for  a  truce  had  been  made  to  battle  behind  the  Aisne,  on  Napoleon's  passage 

.TT  r^v  h  through  Prince  Lichtenstein,  who  of  that  river,  and  had  drawn  up  his  troops  for 

j^.      with  a  flat  refusal.     InstanUy  de>  that  purpose.     When  he  becune  aware  that 

^/ jr  f  a^  confidential  officer  to  Troyes,  he  Napoleon  took  the  direction  of  Fismes  and 

''.--    Prince  Schwartzenberg  to  give  battlcL  Berry-au-Bac,  in   order  to  pass  the  Silesian 

"\  '^'  i  offered  to  give  it  alone,  if  the  grand  army  by  the  left,  he  deoidea  upon  attacking 

'  "'    aid  only  form  a  reserve;  but  Schwartz-  him  from  Graone  on  the  flank,  in  an  oblique 

'; '.  ^ttiil  more  frightened  by  the  news  that  position,  immediately  after  his  debouching  from 

--^^11  had  driven.  Qen.  Bubna  back  into  Berry-au-Bac,  so  that  Napoleon  would  have 

*•  "'  "'  ind,  bad  already  ordered  the  retreat  been  forced  to  give  battle  with  a  defile  in  his 

-•r  ingrea.     BlOcher  understood  at  once  rear.    Having  already  posted  his  forces,  with 

.'-•  * ' .  otreat  ui>on  Langres  would  lead  to  a  the  right  wing  on  the  Aisne,  with  the  left  on 

.'  '    beyond  the  Rhioe;   and,  in  order  to  the  Lette,  half  way  fh>m  Soissons  to  Graone, 

/:''    apoleon  off  £rom  the  pursuit  of  the  he  resigned  this  excellent  plan  on  making  sure 

r-  ^'    d   grand   army,   resolvcni  upon  again  tiiat  Napoleon  had,  on  the  6th,  been  allowed 

. '-  .g  atniight  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  by  Wintzingerode  to  pass  Berry-au-Bac  unmo- 

-  the  Mame,  where  he  could  now  expect  lested,  and  had  even  pushed  a  detachment  on 

:'.    ible  an  army  of  100,000  men,Wintzinge-  the  road  to  Laon.    He  now  thou^^t  it  necessary 

','■ '  iving  arrived  with  about  25,000  men  in  to  accept  no  decisive  battle  except  at  Laon. 

:    inity  of  Rheims,  BQlow  at  Laon  with  To  delay  Napoleon,  who,  by  Corbeny,  on  the 

:   men,  the  remainder  of  Eleist^s  corps  causeway  from  Rheims,  could  reach  Laon  as 

\  ^  *xpeotod  ih>m  Erfbrt,  and  the  rest  of  soon  as  Uie  Silesian  army  from  Oraone,  BlUcher 

..  -  oD^s  oorpe,  under  St  Priest,  from  Mentz.  posted  the  corps  of  Woronzoff  between  the 

\:'-  thia  second  separation  on  the  part  of  Aisne  and  the  Lette,  on  the  strong  plateau  of 

.^v.  r  from  the  grand  army,  that  turned  the  Graone,  while  he  despatched  10,000  horse  un- 

r-    ^nat  Napoleon.    If  the  hitter  had  fol-  der  Wintzingerode,  to  posh  on  by  Fetieux  to- 

'^'  the  retreating  grand  army  instead  of  the  ward  Gorbeny,  with  the  order  to  fall  upon  the 

V  ing  Sileeian  one^  the  campaign  would  right  flank  and  rear  of  Napoleon,  as  soon  as  the 

" '  >een  lost  for  the  allies.    The  paasaffe  of  latter  should  be  engaged  in  attacking  Worou- 

',  ibe  before  Napoleon  had  followed  nim,  loff.     Wintzingerode   £uling  to  execute  the 

ly  difficult  point  in  BlQcher*s  advance,  he  manosuvre  Intrusted  to  him,  Napoleon  drove 

.;-,  d  by  conatructinff  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Woronzoff  from  the  plateau  on  the  7th,  but 

; ,  ro  on  Feb.  24.    Napoleon,  commanding  himself  lost  8,000  men,  while  Woronzoff  escaped 

'.,\yt   and  Maodonald,  with  about  25,000  with  the  loss  of  4,700,  and  proved  able  to  effect 

to  follow  the  grand  army,  left  Herbisse  his  retreat  in  good  order.    On  the  8th,  BlUcher 

:  3  20tb,  together  with  Ney  and  Yictor,  in  had  concentrated  his  troops  at  Laon,  where  the 

:  t  of  the  Silesian  army.    On  the  advice  battle  must  decide  the  frite  of  both  armies. 

^  y  BlOoher,  that  the  grand  army  had  now  Apart  fi*om  his  numerical  superiority,  the  vast 

le   2   marshala  before  it,  Schwartzenbers  plain  before  Laon  was  peculiarly  adapted  for 

Mi  liis  retreat^  Ux^  heart,  turned  round  deployiog  the  20,000  horae  of  the  Silesian  army. 
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while  Laon  itself,  situated  on  the  plateau  of  a  the  hero  of  the  day.    All  the  military  orders  of 
detached  hill,  which  has  on  every  side  a  fall  Europe  were  showered  upon  him ;  the  king  of 
of  12,  16,  20  to  80  degrees,  and  at  the  foot  of  Prussia  created  for  him  the  order  of  the  iron 
which  lie  4  villages,  offered  great  advantages  cross ;  the  prince  regent  of  England  gave  him 
for  the  defence  as  well  as  the  attack.    On  his  portrait,  and  the  university  of  Oxford  the 
that  day,  the  left  French  wing,  led  by  Napo-  academical  degree  of  LL.  D.    In  1815  he  again 
leon  himself,  was  repulsed,  while  the  right  decided  the  final  campaign  against  Napoleon, 
wing,  under  Marmont,  surprised  in  its  bivouacs  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  lagny,  June  16, 
at  nightfall,  was  so  completely  worsted,  that  though  now  73  years  ofago,  he  prevailed  upon  his 
the  marshal  could  not  bring  his  troops  to  a  halt  routed  army  to  form  anew  and  march  on  the  heels 
before  reaching  Fismes.    Napoleon,  completely  of  their  victor,  so  as  to  be  able  to  i^pear  in  the 
isolated  with  his  wing,  numbering  35,000  men  evening  of  June  18  on  the  battle  field  of  Water- 
only,  and  cooped  up  in  a  bad  position,  must  loo,  an  exploit  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
have  yielded  before  far  superior  numbers  flush-  war.    His  pursuit,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
ed  with  victory.    Yet  on  the  following  morn-  of  the  French  fugitives,  from  Waterloo  to  Pari3, 
ing,  a  fever  attack  and  an  inflammation  of  the  possesses  one  parallel  only,  in  Napoleon's  equal- 
eyes  disabled  Blficher,  while  Napoleon  yet  re-  ly  remarkable  pursuit  of  the  Prussians  from 
mained  in  a  provocatory  attitude,  in  the  same  Jena  to  Stettin.    He  now  entered  Paris  at  the 
position,  which  so  far  intimidated  the  men  who  head  of  his  army,  and  even  had  Mofi^g,  his 
now  directed  the  operations,  that  they  not  only  quartermaster-general,  installed  as  the  military 
stopped  the  advance  of  their  own  troops  which  governor-general  of  Paris.     He  insisted  upon 
haa  already  begun,  but  allowed  Napoleon  to  Napoleon'sbeingshot,  the  bridge  of  Jena  blown 
quietly  retire  at  nightfall  to  Soissons.    Still  the  up,  and  the  restitution  to  their  original  owners 
battle  of  Laon  had  broken  his  forces,  physically  of  the  treasures  plundered  by  the  French  in 
and  morally.    He  tried  in  vain  by  the  sudden  the  different  capitals  of  Europe.    His  first  wish 
capture,  on  March  13,  of  Rheims,  which  had  was  baffled  by  Wellington,  and  the  second  by 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  St.  Priest,  to  restore  the  allied  sovereigns,  while  the  last  was  realized. 
himself.    So  fully  was  his  situation  now  under-  He  remained  at  Paris  8  months,  very  fi^uently 
stood,  that  when  he  advanced,  on  the  17th  and  attending  the  gambling  tables  for  rouge-et-Tunr. 
18th,  on  Arcis-sur-Aube,  against  the  grand  ar-  On  the  anniversary  of  Uie  battle  on  the  Katzbach, 
my,   Schwartzenberg    himself,    although    but  he  paid  a  visit  to  Rostock,  his  native  place, 
80,000  strong  against  the  25,000  under  Napo-  where  the  inhabitants  united  to  raise  a  public 
leon,  dared  to  stand  and  accept  a  battle,  which  monument  in  his  honor.    On  the  occurrence  of 
lasted  through  the  20th  and  21st.    When  Na-  his  death  the  whole  Prussian  army  went  into 
poleon  broke  it  oflEJ  the  grand  army  followed  him  mourning  for  8  days.   Lejuieux  diable^  as  he  was 
up  to  Vitry,  and  united  in  his  rear  with  the  Sile-  nicknamed  by  Napoleon,  "  Marshal  Forwards," 
sian  army.    In  his  despair,  Napoleon  took  a  last  as  he  was  styled  by  the  Russians  of  the  SileaLsn 
refuge  in  a  retreat  upon  St.  Dizier,  pretending  army,  was  essentially  a  general  of  cavalry.    In 
thus  to  endanger,  with  his  handful  of  men,  tho  this  speciality  he  excelled,  because  it  required 
enormous  army  of  the  allies,  by  cutting  off  its  tactical  acquirements  only,  but  no  strategetical 
main  line  of  communication  and  retreat  between  knowledge.    Participating  to  the  highest  de- 
Langres  and  Chaumont ;  a  movement  replied  gree  in  the  popular  hatred  against  Napoleon  and 
to  on  the  part  of  the  alhes  by  their  onward  tho  French,  he  was  popular  with  the  multitude 
march  to  Paris.     On  March  30  took  place  the  for  his  plebeian  passions,  his  gross  commiHi 
battle  before  Paris,  in  which  the  Silesian  army  sense,  the  vulgarity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
stormed  Montmartre.    Though  Blacher  had  not  coarseness  of  his  speech,  to  which,  however, 
recovered  since  the  battle  of  Laon,  ho  still  ap-  he  knew,  on  fit  occasions,  how  to  impart  a  touch 
peared  at  the  battle  for  a  short  time,  on  horse-  of  fiery  eloquence.    He  was  the  model  of  a  sol- 
back,  with  a  shade  over  his  eyes,  but,  after  tho  dier.   Setting  an  example  as  the  bravest  in  bat- 
capitulation  of  Paris,  laid  down  his  command,  tie  and  the  most  indefatigable  in  exertion ;  ex- 
the  pretext  being  his  sickness,  and  the  real  cause  ercisiug  a  fascinating  influence  on  the  commoD 
the  clashing  of  his  open-mouthed  hatred  against  soldier;  joining  to  his  rash  bravery  a  saga- 
the  French  with  the  diplomatic  attitude  which  cious  appreciation  of  the  ground,  a  quick  re«>- 
the  allied  sovereigns  thought  fit  to  exhibit,  lution  in  difficult  situations,  stubbornness  in  de- 
Thus  he  entered  Paris,  March  81,  in  the  ca-  fence  equal  to  his  energy  in  the  attack,  with 
pacity  of  a  private  individual,     buring  the  sufficient  intelligence  to  find  for  himself  the 
whole  campaign  of  1814,  he  alone  among  the  right  course  in  simpler  combinations,  and  to  »• 
allied  army  represented  the  principle  of  the  of-  ly  upon  Gneisenau  in  those  which  were  more 
fensive.    By  the  battle  of  La  Rothiore  he  baf-  intricate,  he  was  the  true  general  for  the  mihtary 
fled  the  ChSitillon  pacificators ;  by  his  resolution  operations  of  1813-'15,  which  bore  the  charao- 
at  M6ry  he  saved  the  allies  from  a  ruinous  re-  ter  half  of  regular  and  half  of  insurrectionary 
treat;  and  by  the  battle  of  Laon  he  decided  the  warfare. 

first  capituktion  of  Paris.— After  the  first  peace        BLUDOFF,  Dimitbi,  count,  president  of  Uic 

of  Paris  he  accompanied  the  emperor  Alexan-  academy  of  sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  pre*- 

der  and  King  Frederic  William  of  Prussia  on  dent  of  the  legislative  department  in  the  coun- 

their  visit  to  England,  where  he  was  f&tod  as  oil  of  the  empire,  senator,  secretary  of  slate, 
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and  member  of  Tariona  other  mpreroe  govern*  great  variety  of  berries  are  also  used,  the  Juices 
meat  boards,  was  bom  ia  Moscow  about  1788,  of  which  become  bine  by  the  addition  of  alkali 
from  a  family  tracing  its  oriffin  directly  to  Bind,  or  salts  of  oopper.    Among  mineral  substances, 
a  companion  of  Burio,  the  v  ariagian,  founder  cobalt  is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  brilliant 
in  the  dth  century  of  the  grand  dukedoms  of  blue  produced  by  its  salts.    Oobalt  blue  is  used 
Novgorod  and  Kiev.    He  completed  his  studies  for  coloring  glass  and  porcelain.    Mountain  blue 
at  the  unlrersity  at  Moscow,  and  entered  early  is  derived  from  carbonate  of  copper.    Bremen 
into  the  diplomatic  service.    He  was  long  em-  blue  or  verditer  is  a  greenish  blue  color,  obtain- 
plojed  in  London,  Stockholm,  and  Vienna,  but  ed  from  oopper  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  domestic  ad«  Prussian  blue,  used  for  chemical  purposes  and 
ministration,  and  at  Uie  advent  of  Nicholas  as  a  pigment,  is  obtained  from  horns,  hoofs,  or 
belonged,  with  Dashkoff  and  Ouwaroff,  to  the  drieabloodj  other  blues  are  obtained  from  corn- 
triad  wbid^  Eiiramrin.the  Russian  historian,  binations  or  molybdenum  and  oxide  of  tin.    Ul- 
then  a  kind  of  patriarch  in  the  public  opinion,  tramarine  is  a  beautiful  blue  pigment  prepared 
-eoommended,   at  the  request   of   the  new  from  the  mineral  lapb  lazuli,  which  until  re> 
imperor,  as   the   fittest   men   to   carry  out  oently  has  defied  all  miitation. 
lis  reformatory  ideas.    Bludoff  was  created  BLUE,  PnuasiAjr,    See  Pbussian  Blux. 
secretary  of  the  interior,  and  as  such  was  a  BLUE  EARTH,  a  south-western  county  of 
nember  of  the  board  of  inquiry  into  the  insur-  Minnesota,  bordering  on  Iowa,  bounded  on  the 
ection  of  1828.    He  instilled  new  and  healthier  N.  E.  by  the  Minnesota  river,  and  on  the  W. 
^tivity  into  hb  branch  of  administration,  con-  by  the  MlssourL    lis  name  is  derived  from  the 
onding  on  every  occasion  with  the  deeply  root-  Blue  Earth,  or  Mankato  river,  by  which  it  is 
d  abuses  and  malversationB.     In  1888  he  sno-  intersected.    Oapital,  Mankato. 
ceded  Dashkoff  as  secretary  of  the  department  BLUE  LAWS.    This  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
f  Justice,  and  subsequently  became  president  plied  to  the  early  enactments  of  several  of  the 
r  the  legislative  department  in  the  council  of  New   England  states,  but  is  more  frequently 
10  empire.    As  such  he  put  the  last  hand  to  limited  to  the  laws  of  New  Haven  colony. 
10  establishment  and  publication  of  the  code  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not  exactly  known. 
,V^^^l^no2f)  of  civil  and  criminal  laws.    In  Various  coi^ectures  have  been  made,  but  the 
"46-7  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  most  probable  derivation  is  that  given  by  Pro- 
special  and  extraordinary  plenipotentiary  to  feasor  Eingsley,  who  thinks  the  epithet  '*  blue'' 
uno,  to  conclude  there  a  concordat  concern-  was  applied  to  any  one  who  (in  the  times  of 
;  tho  Roman  bishoprics  in  various  Rusdan  Charles  H.)  looked  with  disapprobation  on  the 
>vincc9,   and  other  administrative-religious^  licentiousness  of  the  times.    Thus,  inHudibras, 
>stions  then  in  dispute.     In  1842  he  was  For  Us  reiicion,  it  was  fit 
Hied  count.    Bludoff  is  a  man  of  extensive  To  match  hLicaraiug  and  Ua  wit; 
I   varied   information,  of  mat  simplicity,  rrwa.  Preabyterian  true  W««. 
kIhi  ^:»  of  heart,  and  benevolence  in  his  rela-  That  this  epithet  shoxdd  find  its  way  to  the 
IS  with  his  subordinates.    He  is  one  of  the  colonies  waa  a  matter  of  course.    It  was  here 
y  few  men  in  the  public  service  of  Rusna  applied  not  only  to  persons,  but  to  the  customs, 
(>   are  wholly  unconcerned  with  regard  to  in&tutions,  and  laws  of  the  Puritans,  by  those 
ir  |>4.>r90zial  interests,  having  for  his  motto  who  wished  to  render  the  prevailiog  system 
t    oao    cannot   at   the   same   time   serve  ridiculous.     Hence,  probably,   a  belief  with 
I,  tho  osar,  his  oountrv,  and  mammon.    His  some  that  a  distinct  system  of  laws,  known  as 
t  i  col  convictions  are  those  of  an  enlightened  the  blue  laws,  must  somewhere  have  had  a  local 
iicimono   absolutist^  of  a  fervent  praslavist  habitation.    The  existence  of  such  a  code  of 
a  thorong^h  nationalist;  thus  he  belongs  to  blue  laws  is  frdly  disproved.    The  only  author- 
it  is  commonly  called  the  old  Russian  party,  ity  in  its  favor  is  Peters,  who  is  notoriously 
profers  the  development  of  genuine  national  untrustworthy.    The  traditions  upon  this  sub- 
us  to   the   importation  and  engrafting  of  ject,  from  which  Peters  finuned  his  stories,  un- 
i^n  uotiona.    He  pays,  however,  due  defer*  doubtedly  arose  from  tiie  f)Mt  that  the  early 
to  tho  molti&rious  mental  progress  of  the  settlers  of  New  Haven  were  uncommonly  strict 
;  of  £urope ;  with  which  he  considers  it  in  their  application  of  the  "  general  rules  of 
ir>t  duty  of  every  enlightened  and  patriotic  ri^teoosness."    Judge  Smith,  in  his  continua- 
i:in  to  be  fkmiliar.  tion  of  the  history  of  New  York,  published  m 
A^Ry  one  of  the  7 primary  colors.    like  "New  York  Historical  Collections,'*  voL  iv., 
•roc-n  of  the  forest  and  the  field,  nature  ^h  flives  evidence  against  the  existence  of  the  blue 
to  liare  adopted  the  color  for  the  sea  and  uiws,  which  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  was  put 
ri  r  h  reference  to  ita  soft  and  pleasinff  effect  on  reoord  some  15  years  before  Peters's  history 
t  h  o  e  ve.      In  these,  its  various  shades  are  was  nublished.   He  writes :  "  Few  there  are  who 
n    their   highest  perfection,  and  they  are  wpetk  of  the  blue  laws  (a  title  of  the  origin  of 
lut^t  brUliantJj  dkplayed  in  the  si4>phire  which  the  author  is  ignorant),  who  do  not  ima- 
1  o  t  urqooiee.     In  the  arts,  it  is  derived  for  |^e  they  form  a  code  of  rules  drawn  up  for  fu- 
roni  the  products  of  the  vegetables  animal,  ture  conduct,  by  an  enthusiastic  precise  set  of 
iiueral    nngdoma.     Indigo  is  the  most  reli^onists;  and  if  the  inventions  of  wits,  hu- 
>ii  vetceteble  material  for  producing  it.  A  monsts^  and  bufSxma  were  to  be  credited,  they 
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must  consist  of  many  large  volnmes.     The  *Vtli  part  of  the  "whole.    The  yallejs  are  deep 

author  had  the  curiosity  to  resort  to  them  longitadinal  depressions,  covered,  as  are  alio 

"when  the  commissioners  met  at  New  Haven  the  sides  of  the  mountaina,  with  dense  vegeta- 

for  adjusting  a  partition  line  between  New  York  tion  and  stately  forests.    In  the  great  earth- 

and  Massachusetts  in  1767 ;   and  a  parchment  quake  of  1692,  these  moontains  were  terribly 

covered  book  of  demi-royal  paper  was  handed  shattered  and  rent. 

him  for  the  laws  asked  for,  as  the  only  volume  BLUE  RIDGE,  the  most  eastern  of  the  prin- 
in  the  office  passing  under  this  odd  title.  It  cipal  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  chain  of  moun- 
contaiDs  the  memorials  of  the  first  establish-  tains.  It  is  the  continuation  south  of  the  Fo- 
ment of  the  colony,  which  consisted  of  persons  tomac  of  the  same  great  ridge  whic^  in  Peon* 
who  had  wandered  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  sylvania  and  Marylimd,  is  known  as  the  6onth 
charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  who,  as  yet  mountain.  It  retains  the  name  of  Blue  Ridge 
unauthorized  by  the  crown  to  set  up  any  civil  till  it  crosses  the  James  river,  from  whi<^ 
government  in  due  form  of  law.  resolved  to  to  the  line  of  North  Carolina,  its  continuatioQ 
conduct  themselves  by  the  Bible.  As  a  necessary  is  called  the  Alleghany  mountain.  Through 
consequence,  the  judges  they  chose  took  up  an  North  Carolina  into  Tennessee,  it  again  receives 
authority  which  every  religious  man  exercises  the  name  of  Blue  Ridge.  Its  geological  forma- 
over  his  own  children  and  domestics.  Hence  tions  and  mineral  products  have  been  DOticed 
thoir  attention  to  the  morals  of  the  people  in  under  the  head  of  Appalachian  MouNTAunb 
instances  with  which  the  civil  magistrate  can  BLUE  RIVER,  rising  in  Henry  co.,  in  the 
never  intermeddle  in  a  regular  well-policied  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  takes  t 
constitution,  because  to  preserve  liberty  they  S.  W.  course,  and  joins  Sugar  creek,  in  JohDson 
are  recognizable  only  by  parental  authority."  co.,  after  which  it  takes  the  name  of  Driftwood 
"  The  good  men  and  good  wives  were  ad-  Fork,  or  East  Fork  of  White  river.  Above 
monished  and  fined  for  liberties  daily  correct-  Sugar  creek  it  is  from  80  to  60  yards  wide,  and 
ed,  but  never  made  criminal  by  the  laws  of  large  affords  excellent  water  power.  The  towns  of 
and  wcU-poised  communities ;  and  so  far  is  the  Shelby ville  and  Newcastle  are  on  its  banks, 
common  idea  of  the  blue  laws  being  a  coUec-  BLUE  STOCKINGS,  a  title  which  originated 
tion  of  rules  from  being  true,  that  they  are  only  in  England  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson  for  la* 
records  of  convictions  consonant  in  the  judg-  dies  who  cultivated  learned  conversation.  Bos* 
ment  of  the  magistrates  to  the  word  of  G^  well  relates  that  in  1781  it  'waa  much  the  fashion 
and  the  dictates  of  reason."  for  ladies  to  form  evening  assemblies  where  they 

BLUE  LICK  SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Nicho-  might  participate  in  talk  with  literary  and  in- 

las  CO.,  Ky.,  70   miles   N.  E.  of  Frankfort,  geuious  men.     Oneof  the  most  eminent  talkers 

celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  form  on  these  occasions  was  a  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who 

an  article  of  considerable  traffic  in  various  parts  always  wore  blue  stockings,  and  his  absence  at 

of  the  United  States.  any  time  was  so  regretted  that  it  used  to  he 

BLUE  MONDAY,  originally  called  so  from  said :  "  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue 
a  fashion,  prevalent  in  the  16th  century,  of  dec-  stockings."  The  title  was  by  degrees  trans- 
orating  the  churches,  on  the  Monday  preceding  ferred,  first  to  the  clubs  of  this  kind,  and  then 
Lent,  with  blue  colors.  The  custom  of  making  to  the  hidies  who  attended  them«  It  soon  he- 
a  holiday  of  this  particular  Monday,  especially  came  a  general  anpellation  for  pedantic  or  ridi- 
as  far  as  those  were  concerned  whose  vocations  culously  literary  ladies.  One  of  the  most  fa- 
compelled  them  to  work  on  the  Sabbath,  was  mous  of  these  clubs  was  that  which  met  at  Mra 
subsequently  transferred  to  all  Mondays,  indis-  Montagu's,  which  was  sometimes  honored  b? 
criminately,  and,  although  the  excesses  produced  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  principal 
by  the  celebration  of  the  day  resulted  in  strin-  members  of  which  have  been  sketched  and  e^ 
gent  enactments  on  the  subject,  and  genertdly  logized  by  Hannah  More,  in  her  poem  entitlai 
in  the  abolition  of  the  custom,  it  is,  however,  the  "  Bas  Bleu." 

not  yet  entirely  extinct  in  Europe,  and,  for  a        BLUE  VITRIOL,  called  also  Blue  Sios^ 

portion  of  the  working  classes,  the  blue  Monday  the  salt,  sulphate  of  copper,  composed  of  Wf 

still  carries  witli  it  promises  of  enjoyment  and  phuric  acid,  oxide  of  copper,  and  water.   Utf 

relaxation  from  labor.      According   to  otlier  a  natural  product  of  some  mines  of  copper  orei, 

traditions,  the  name  originated  from  the  revels  and  is  also  largely  prepared  for  economical  p^l^ 

during  the  Monday  holiday,  which  generally  poses.    See  Coppeb,  Sulphate  of. 
left  blue  marks  upon  the  faces  of  quarrelsome        BLUEBIRD    {sialia   Wilsaniij   Swains.^  i 

persons.  North  American  species  of  the  order  p(u*f^ 

BLUE  MOUNTAINS,  the  central  mountain  tribe  dentirastres,  and  family  luseinida,   Th^ 

chain  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.    It  extends  well-known  species  is  about  7  inches  long,  aw 

from  east  to  west  through  the  centre  of  the  10  inches  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  bill  is  hwcfc 

island,  with  ofisets  covering  its  eastern  extre-  about -Jan  inch  long,  and  nearlv  straight;  tue 

mity.      Tlieso  mountains  are  remarkable  for  plumage  of  the  male  is  soft  and  blended,  above 

their  steep  declivities  and  sharp,  narrow  crests,  of  a  bright  azxure  blue,  below  yellowish  brovn, 

which  are  sometimes  only  a  few  yards  across,  and  the  belly  white ;  the  female  has  the  upptf 

They  cover  the  greater  i)art  of  the  island ;  the  parts  of  a  hue  approaching  leaden,  with  there** 

level  portions  being  estimated  at  not  more  than  like  the  male,  though  duller ;  the  youag  1^^^ 
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theliMdfladbtdcbrowiitoh.    ItlsftumdinflU  nmnMr  montlifl,  where  it  is  often  seen  chasing 
psrts  of  the  United  States,  excepting  perhaps  the  schools  of  menhaden  and  mackerel,  Jamp- 
some  of  the  new  Pacific  territories;  it  is  yuj  ing  ont  of  water,  and  so  hotly  parsalDg  its  prey 
sprightly  and  tknuliar,  and  is  always  a  welcome  as  to  diiye  largo  nombers  of  them  upon  the 
Tuitor.    The  nest  is  made  either  in  a  box  pre*  beaches.    The  siae  Taries  from  1  to  8  feet  in 
pared  for  it,  or  in  any  conTcnient  hole  in  atree ;  length,  the  weight  IW>m  5  to  14  lb& ;  the  former 
the  eggs  are  from  i  to  6,  <tf  a  pale  bine  color,  being  the  ordinary  weight  of  those  seen  in  Ae 
The  rood  consists  ofyarions  kinds  of  insects  and  market    It  is  one  of  the  most  swift,  strong,  and 
spiden,  and  also  the  ripe  fraits  of  the  south.  Its  Toradoos  of  fishes ;  they  wHl  bite  eagerly  at  any 
BOQg  is  a  soft  agreeable  warble,  becoming  plain-  object  drawn  rapidly  through  the  water,  and 
tire  as  winter  approaches,  at  which  season  advantage  ia  taken  of  this  to  catch  them  br 
most  of  them  repair  to  tne  southern  states,  trolling  in  sail-boats;  so  sharp  are  their  teeth 
Aodnbon  says  that  this  species  often  reminded  that  it  ia  necessary  to  wire  the  line  for  a  short 
him  of  the  robin  redbreast  of  Eorope,  in  its  distance  above  the  hook  or  spoon.    It  is  so  ter* 
form  and  habitsi    There  are  2  other  speciesi  rible  a  foe  to  the  mackerel,  tnat  the  scarcity  of 
madi    resembling   the  above,  £L  Mmcana^  the  latter  fish  on  the  New  England  coast  in 
Swuns.  and  A  ofmco,  Swains.  The  former  the  1857  waa  attributed  by  the  fishermen  mainly 
western  bluebird,  ooonpies  the  same  locaaties  to  its  presence;    considerable  numbers  were 
on  the  Padfic  coast  that  the  &  WtU(mU  does  on  caught  in  Massachusetts  bay  during  that  sum- 
the  Atlantic;  its  color  approaches  ultramarine,  mer  and  many  ftom  the  rook-bound  beaches 
with  a  chestnut  band  across  the  back,  the  tluroat  of  Oohasset  and  Scitnate.    It  generally  swuns 
blttSb  And  the  fore  part  of  the  breast  red.    The  near  the  sur&ce.    Toward  the  latter  part  of 
•%  aretioa  is  found  about  Oolnmbia  river  and  summer  it  is  most  excellent  eating.    It  runs  up 
Fort  Vancouver ;  the  color  is  a  light  smalt  or  the  moutii  of  rivers  even  to  quite  fresh  water, 
preeniah  blue  above,  and  of  a  paler  tint  of  the  being  taken  in  the  Hudson  as  high  up  as  Sing- 
tame  below  anterioriy.  The  bill  and  wings  are  Sing,  in  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
tomewhat  longer  in  the  last  8  than  in  the  first  tiie  Potomac  as  £ur  up  as  Acquia  creek.    It 
pedes.    The  bluebird  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  ranges  far  alon^  the  coasts  of  North  and  South 
mr  spring  aon^sters,  and  does  good  service  to  America,  syod,  m  the  opinion  of  Valenciennes, 
bo  agricolturist  in  destroying  beetles,  grass-  inhabits  as  a  single  species,  both  oceans, 
oppera,  grubs,  wire-worms,  and  other  similar  BLUEING  OF  M£TAIS,  the  process  of  giv- 
XHts;  it  rarely  ii^nres  any  of  our  garden  firuitflL  ing  a  blue  color  to  metallic   substances  by 
'cferring  those  of  the  sumach  and  the  wild  heat    Iron,  when  heated,  becomes  first  of  a 

'^'^'  ^,*«  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  darker  gold  color,  and  finally 

BLUEFJELD&y  or  BuwnxLDa,  a  river  and  blue.     Steel  heated  to  redness  and  suddenly 

wn  of  the  Mosquito  territorv,  Central  Ameri-  cooled,  is  rendered  hard  and  brittle.    It  is  re- 

The  river  is  several  hundred  miles  long,  is  stored  to  any  degree  of  softness,  by  heating  it 

kvigable  for  80  miles,  and  empties  into  an  in*  up  to  certain  temperatures  and  allowing  it  to 

t  of  the  Oaribbean  sea.    On  an  eminence  at  cool  slowly.    These  temperatures  are  precisely 

o  month  of  the  river  stands  the  town  of  the  indicated  oy  the  color  of  the  film  of  oxide 

me  name.     It  ia  the  residence  of  the  king  of  which  forms  upon  its  surface.    At  480""  F.  it  is 

o  Mosquito  country,  and  haa  a  good  harbor,  straw  yellow  of  the  very  bard  temper  suitable 

BLVEFISH,  (tenuMUm  taUaiar^  Ouv.),  an  for  lancets.    At  higher  temperatures  it  appean 

ianthopteryffian  fish  of  the  fi^nily  of  tecmM-  successively  a  golden  yellow,  then  broini,  pnr- 

^    called   also  '^  skip-Jack,"  and  sometimes  pie,  blue,  and  finally  green.    Pale  blue  at  650'' 

/iorse-mackeral;"  b<^  of  the  latter  terma  are'  is  the  temper  fbr  swords  and  watch  springs. 

plied  to  other  scomberoid  fishe^  and  the  last  The  common  shade  of  blue,  at  560%  i9  the  tem- 

;>ecially;  on   the  New  England  coast,  to  a  per  for  fine  sawa  and  dirks.    Deep  blue,  at 

icioa  of  tunny.    All  the  upper  part  of  the  600%  is  the  soft  quluty  of  steel  for  largQ  saws. 

dy  is  of  a  blush  cdor,  the  lower  part  of  sides  BLUET  D'AKB£R£S,  Bbbnabd,  a  French 

i  abdoman  whitish,  a  large  black  spot  at  the  fool  by  profession,  when  such  a  profession  ez- 

ic  of  peotoral  fins;  the  Jaws  are  armed  with  isted,  bom  about  1560,  of  a  peasant  family, 

>Eiiiiienty   abarp,  and  Umcinated  teeth,  the  died  in  1606.    During  hia  boyhood  he  was  a 

^'er  with  1  row,  theui^>erwith  asecona  pos-  M>herd,  afterward  a  cartwright,  and  then  a 

\or  rovr   of  amall  ones;    the  base  of  the  fool  to  the  family  of  a  Savoyard  nobleman.    At 

irucv    vomer^    and  palatic   bones  are  also  the  age  of  84  he  went  to  Paris,  assumed  the 

\vde<I  with  very  small  teeth;  the  operculum  title  of  eomts  ds  Fermiawn  and  cKetalier  de$ 

uiiiatea  in  9  points,  not  spines,  the  lateral  U^fUM  dm  XIIL  eantom  Sumei,    He  wrote 

be^iniiin^  Just  above  ita  posterior  angle,  eulo^es  for  the  great,  on  whose  bounty  he  lived. 

carving  with  the  body,  terminating  at  the  particularly  on  &at  of  Henry  IV.,  and  afterwara 

\  ^f  tbo  oandal  fin;  the  fins  are  covered  wrote  prophecies  for  the  people.    His  works 

I   scales.     It  arrives  <»i  the  coast  of  the  were  collected  into  178  books,  of  which  about 

He  states  early  ix)  the  spring,  accompanying  180  have  come  down  to  us.    At  the  McCarthy 

weaktish    (ptoliihtu  T^gcdU,  Ouv.)  in  its  sale,  in  1816,  a  copy  of  Bluet  was  sold  for  500 

at j<»ii£S  A<id  feeding  prindpaily  upon  it ;  it  fhmcs.    Fifteen  years  later,  it  was  sold  in  Eog- 

t  ^innommoP  u>  Massachusetts  bay  in  the  land  for  £20  sterling.    It  is  said  that  when  the 
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plajzue  of  1G06  ravaged  Paris,  Bluet  gave  out  military  service,  to  which  every  Prussian  sab- 

that  hh  total  abstention  from  food  for  9  days  ject  is  bound,  his  relations  with  his  protector 

wouM  save  the  city.    He  died  on  the  6th  day.  were  broken  ofl^    Dismissed  from  the  anny 

BLUFFS,  a  term  of  American  origin,  synony-  after  a  sis.  weeks'  eervicei,  and  finding  his  em- 

moa^  with  cliff*.    It  has  long  been  used  to  des-  ployment  gone,  he  returned  again  to  (5)logne,  in 

ignate  the  high  cliffy  met  with  along  the  Mis-  almost  the  same  circumstances  in  which  he  hid 

gifvsippi  river;  particulariy  those  abrupt  banks  twice  left  it.    There  the  misery  of  his  parents, 

of  loam  on  its  eastern  side  below  the  mouth  of  and  his  own  helplessness,  induced  him  to  accept, 

the  Ohio.    Tliese  are  continually  washed  and  at  the    hands  of  Mr.  Ringelhardt,  the  idaii- 

undermined  by  the  action  of  the  river,  while  ager   of    the   Cologne   theatre,  the  oflBce  of 

tlie  opposite  side,  rising  more  gently  back  from  man  of  all  work  of  the  theatre.    His  connectioii 

the  river,  is  but  slightly  washed  by  its  waters,  with  the  stage,  although  of  a  subaltern  charao- 

On  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  near  the  ter,  drew  his  attention  to  dramatic  literature, 

Pictured  Rocks,  is  a  most  remarkable  bluff  of  while  the  political  excitement  which  the  French 

loose,  blowing  sand,  which  rises  so  steeply  frt)ra  revolution    of  July    had    caused   throughoTit 

the  edge  of  the  water  to  the  height  of  ^00  feet,  Rhenish  Prussia,   allowed   him  to  mingle  in 

that  one  would  in  vain  endeavor  to  ascend  it.  certain  political  circles,  and  to  insert  poetry  in 

Tlio  waves  and  the  winds  beat  against  it  from  the  the  local  papers.    In  1831,  Ringelhardt,  who 

north,  and  keep  its  materials  continually  in  mo-  had  meanwhile  removed  to  Leipsic.  ^pointed 

tion ;  but  more  sand  appears  to  be  always  sup-  Blum    cashier    and  secretary  of  tne  Ldpsio 

plied  to  replace  that  which  is  borne  away.  theatre,  a  post  he  held  until  1847.    From  1831 

BLUHME,    CnEisTiAN    Albert,    a   Danish  to  1837  he  made  contributions  to  the  Lefsc 

statesman  of  the  present  day,  bom  in  Copen-  family  papers,  such  as  the  Cornet^  the  Abend- 

hagen,  Dec.  27,  1794.    Employed  in  the  public  eeitung,  &c.,  and  published  a  "  Theatrical  Cydo- 

service  of  his  country  since  1820,  he  oflSciated  paidia,"  the  "  Friend  of  the  Constitution,"  an 

as  minister  of  commerce  from  March  to  Nov.  almanac  entitled  Vortcdrts^  &c.    His  writiBgs 

1848,  as  chief  administrator  of  the  Sound  duties  are  impressed  with   the  stamp  of  a  certain 

in  1850,  reentered  the  cabinet  as  foreign  min-  household  mediocrity.    His  later  prodoctions 

ister  in  Nov.  1851,  and  finally,  in  Jan.  1852,  were,  moreover,  spoiled  by  a  superfluity  of  b^ 

became  prime  minister.    This  office  he  retained  taste.     His  political  activity  dates  from  1837. 

until  Dec.  1854,  when  his  administration  was  when,   as  the  spokesman  of  a  deputation  of 

impeached  for  an  alleged  transgression  of  power  Leipsic  citizens,  he  handed  over  a  present  of 

in  the  financial  department    The  impeachment,  honor  to  2  opposition  members  of  the  Saion 

however,  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  verdict  estates.    In  1840  he  became  one  of  the  found- 

of  the  supremo  court  of  Feb.  27,  1856.    Mr.  ers,  and  in  1841  one  of  the  directors  of  the 

Bluhme  resumed  his  post  as  director  of  the  Schiller  associations,  and  of  the  association  of 

Sound  duties  in  1855,  and  in  Jan.  1856  he  was  German  authors.   His  contributions  to  the  ^ScV 

appointed  president  of  the  Soimd  duties  com-  siscJie    Vaterlandsbldtterj  a  political  journal, 

mitteo.  made  him  the  most  popular  jonmalist  of  Saiony, 

BLUM,  RoBEBT,  one  of  the  martyrs  of  the  and  the  particular  object  of  government  perse- 
German  revolution,  born  at  Cologne,  Nov.  cution.  German  Catholicism,  as  it  was  <»lle4 
10,  1807,  executed  in  Vienna,  Nov.  9, 1848.  Ho  found  a  warm  partisan  in  him.  He  founded 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  journeyman  cooper,  who  the  German  Catholic  church  at  Leipfflc,  and 
died  in  1815,  leaving  3  children  and  a  distressed  became  its  spiritual  director  in  1845.  On  Aug. 
widow,  who,  in  1816,  again  married  a  common  12, 1845,  when  an  inmiense  meeting  of  armed 
lighterman.  This  second  marriage  proved  un-  '  citizens  and  students,  assembling  before  the 
happy,  and  the  family  misery  rose  to  a  climax  in  riflemen's  barracks  at  Leipsic,  mreatened  to 
the  famine  of  181 6-'l 7.  In  1819  young  Robert,  storm  it  in  order  to  revenge  the  murderons 
belonging  to  the  Catholic  confession,  obtained  onslaught  committed  the  day  before  by  a  com- 
an  employment  as  mass-servant ;  then  became  pany  of  the  riflemen,  Blum,  by  his  popular 
apprentice  to  a  gilder,  then  to  a  girdler,  and,  eloquence,  persuaded  the  excited  masses  not  to 
according  to  the  German  custom,  became  a  deviate  from  legal  modes  of  reeistanoe,  M» 
travelling  journeyman,  but  was  not  up  to  the  himself  took  the  lead  in  the  proceedings  fcr 
requirements  of  his  handicraft,  and,  after  a  short  legal  redress.  In  reward  for  his  exertional  the 
absence,  had  to  return  to  Cologne.  Here  he  Saxon  government  renewed  its  persecutions 
found  occuoation  in  a  lantern  manufactory,  against  him,  which,  in  1847,  ended  in  the  sup- 
ingratiated  himself  with  his  employer,  was  by  pression  of  the  Vaterlandshldtter,  Ontheoat- 
him  promoted  to  a  place  in  the  counting-house,  breidt  of  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  hebe- 
had  to  accompany  his  patron  on  his  journeys  came  the  centre  of  the  liberal  party  of  Saxonr, 
through  the  southern  states  of  Germany,  and,  founded  the  "Fatherland's  Association,"  which 
in  the  year  1829-'30,  resided  with  him  at  Berlm.  soon  mustered  above 40, 000  members,  and  gentf- 
During  this  period  he  endeavored,  by  assiduous  ally  proved  an  indefatigable  agitator.  Sent  by 
exertion,  to  procure  a  sort  of  encyclopajdio  the  city  of  Leipsic  to  the  "  preliminary  p^lj** 
knowledge,  without  however  betraying  a  marked  ment,"  he  there  acted  as  vice-chainnan,  and  by 
predilection  or  a  signal  endowment  for  any  par-  preventing  the  secession  en  ma»6  of  the  oppo- 
tioular  science.    Summoned,  in  1830,  to  tho  sition,  contributed  to  sustain  that  body.    AM 
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itB  ^flsolntiaiL  he  beotme  a  member  of  the  peered  In  178T,  and  dniioff  a  period  of  84  jean, 

committee  it  left  behind,  and  afterward  of  the  nrom  1787  to  1821,  went  through  many  emtlons 

Frankfort  parliament,  in  which  he  was  the  in  Qermanj,  where  it  was  the  general  text  boolc 

leader  of  the  moderate  opposition.    His  poll-  for  acienoe  in  the  aohoolB.    Iliis  work  was 

t^al  theory  aimed  at  a  republic  as  the  summit  translated  into  many  foreign  languages.     It 

€f  Germany,  but  as  its  baae  the  different  tradi*  was  rendered  Into  English  by  Dr.  Caldwell, 

tionary  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  dec. ;  nnce,  in  his  and  published  in  America  in  1798,  and  in  Lon« 

opimon,  the  latter  alone  were  able  to  preserre.  don,  by  Elliotson,  in  1817.    Blumenbach  be- 

intact,  what  he  considered  a  peculiar  beauty  of  oame  soil  more  extensively  known  by  his  manual 

German  society,  the  independent  development  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  which 

of  its  different  orders.    As  a  speaicer  he  was  B  editions  were  published  in  Germany,  from 

plauaible,  rather  theatrical,  and  very  popular,  the  time  of  its  first  appearancA.  in  1804,  up  to 

When  the  news  of  the  Vienna  insurrection  reach*  1824.    It  was  translated  into  English  in  1809, 

ed  Frankfort,  he  was  charged,  in  company  with  by  the  eminent  surgeon  Lawrence ;  and  again, 

some  other  members  of  the  German  parliament,  with  the  latest  additions  and  improvements^  by 

to  carry  to  Vienna  an  address  drawn  up  by  the  Ooulson,  in  1827.    Thoush  less  eUborate  than 

parliamentary  opposition.    As  the  spokesman  the  works  of  Ouvier  and  Oarus,  this  work  of 

of  the  deputation,  he  handed  the  address  to  the  Blumenbach  will  always  be  valued  for  the  ac- 

munidpflloouncilofVienna,Oct.l7,184d.  Hav-  curacy  of  his  own  owervations,  and  the  Just 

lug  enraJed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  students*  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors, 

corps,  and  commanded  a  barri(»de  dnringthe  Blumenbach  was  the  first  who  placed  compara- 

fight,hesat,aft6rthecaptureof  Vienna  by  Win*  tive  anatomy  on  a  truly  scientific  basis.     In 

&ohgr&tz,  quietly  conversing  in  a  hotel,  when  1785,  long  before  Ouvier's  time,  he  instituted 

the  hotel  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  he  him*  the  method  of  comparing  different  varieties  of 

self  made  priMmer.    Fhiced  before  a  court-mar*  human  skeletons,  and  ikeletons  of  animals, 

tial,  and  not  condescending  to  den v  any  of  his  Camper  had  onlv  compared  the  hcM  angles  of 

speechee  or  acta,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  gal*  the  skulls  of  Europeans,  negroes,  and  orang* 

lows,  a  punishment  commuted  to  that  of  being  outangs;  BlumenbacJi  perceived  the  insufficiency 

shot.    This  execution  took  plaoemt  daybreak,  of  these  few  points  of  comparison,  and  intro- 

in  the  Brigittenau.  duced  a  general  survey  of  comparative  anatomy. 

BLUH£NBA0H,  JoHAinr  Fbbdbxcb,  a  Ger-  lie  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  comparing  the 

man  naturalist,  bom  at  Gotha,  May  11,  1752,  whole  cranium  and  (ace,  to  distinguish  the  va- 

died  at  GOttingen,  Jan.  92,  1840.    His  fiither  rieties  of  the  human  race;  and  his  numerous 

was  engaged  in  teaching,  and  his  mother,  ac-  observations  were  published  in  the  Colleetio 

ecNrding  to  BlumenbacVs  own  statement,  '^had  Craniarum  Divenorum  Ocntium^  published  at 

all  the  virtues  which  adorn  tiie  mother  of  a  Gottingen,  in  7  decades,  from  1790  to  1828,  in 

iamily.*^    His  love  of  science  was  first  kindled  4to.  with  80  figures,  and  in  the  decade  VIII., 

when  be  was  only  10  years  of  age,  by  the  acci*  or  Nova  Penta$  CoUectionU  Sum  Craniorun^ 

dental  nffht  of  a  human  dceleton,  in  the  house  which  was  Joined  to  the  work  in  the  latter 

of  a  physician,  the  friend  of  his  £BLther;  and  al-  year.     Blumenbach  wrote  many   works   of 

though  other  studies  claimed  a  portion  of  his  scientific  merit;  but  his  theory  of  generation, 

time,  he  never  after  ceased  to  meditate  on  oste*  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  nmu  formaiituM^  has 

ology,  and  the  relations  of  the  skeleton  to  the  beendeemedasftittle  as  the  ^'preexistent  germs** 

whole  organism.    He  made  collections  of  hu*  of  Leibnitz;  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  devoid 

man  akulla  and  the  bones  of  animals,  as  a  basis  of  rationalitv  on  dose  examination.    It  is  not 

for  comparative  anatomy.    At  the  age  of  17,  clear  enough,  however,  to  command  assent, 

he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  Jena,  without  more  proof  tlian  he  has  given  of  its 

where  he  remained  8  years,  and  afterward  at  probable  reality. — ^The  greatest  part  of  Blnmen* 

Gottingen,  where  he  obtained  hb  degree  ^  bach's  life  was  passed  at  GOttmgen,  and,  like 

doctor  of  medicine  in  1775.    On  that  occasion,  the  life  of  other  scientific  men  devoted  to  the 

he  wrote  a  thesis  on  the  different  varieties  of  study  of  nature  and  her  laws,  was  not  much 

the  human  race,  De  OenerU  Humani  VarietaU  chequered  with  events  of  a  romantic  or  excitinff 

NMm,  in  which  he  developed  the  germ  of  nature.    In  1783  he  visited  Switzerland,  and 

those  craniological  researches  and  comparisons^  gave  a  curious  medical  topography  of  that  coun- 

for  which  he  afterward   became   celebrated,  try  in  his  BibUotheh,    In  1788  he  was  in  Eng- 

His  acquirements  were  so  highly  estimated,  land,  and  also  in  1792.    The  prinoe  regent,  in 

that  he  was  ^pointed  Junior  professor  of  medi-  1816,  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  physician 

cine  in  the  foUowiog  year;  and  2  years  later,  to  the  royal  iamOy  in  ILmover;  and  he  made 

in  1778,  regular  professor.    From  1780  to  17H  him  knight-companion  of  the  Ghielphic  order  in 

he  edited  a  scientmc  publication,  the  M»iicini»ch$  1821.  The  royal  academy  of  Paris  aoopted  him  as 

Btbliotheij  in  whidi  he  wrote  manv  valuable  a  member  in  1881.  Blumenbach  was  nighlyhon* 

articles  on  medicLneu  physiology,  and  compara-  ored  and  ^ypreciated  in  all  the  civilized  nationsof 

tive  anatomy.    He  also  obtained  a  well-merited  Europe,  as  well  aa  in  Germany,  Ids  native  land, 

reputation  by  the  publication  of  his  7n«f»ttfft0fMt  In  1776  he  was  appohited  conservator  of  the 

rhyriologicm^  a  condensed  and  well-arranged  museum  of  natural  nistory  at  Gottingen,  which 

view  of  the  animal  ftmctiona;  the  work  v^  he  enriched  l^  numerous  coileotions;  and  2  years 
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later,  he  was  named  professor  of  physiology  ship  in  1816;  was  appointed  in  1818  one  of 
and  comparative  anatomy.  In  early  youth  he  the  travelling  hachelors;  visited  Italy,  and  wrote 
was  the  friend  of  SOmmerring,  who  became  cele-  a  volume  on  the  ^'  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Katmen 
brated  also  as  an  eminent  anatomist;  and  during  and  Customs  discoverable  in  Modem  Italy  and 
half  a  century  the  noblest  youths  of  Gtermany  Sicily,"  published  in  1823,  and  translated  into 
studied  under  Blumenbach  at  Gdttingen.  Not  German.  He  held  various  ecclemastical  ap- 
the  least  distinguished  of  his  pupils  was  Alex-  pointments  until  1889,  when,  on  the  death  of 
ander  von  Humboldt,  who  has  since  become  as  Bishop  Marsh,  he  was  elected  to  the  Lady  Mar- 
famous  as  his  master.  In  1825  Blumenbach  garet's  professorship  of  divinity.  On  the  death 
celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  professorship,  the  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  vacant  see  was 
50th  anniversary  of  his  inauguration  as  a  doc«  offered  to  him,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  in 
tor  of  medicine.  On  this  occasion  he  bequeath-  the  university.  Many  of  his  lectures  and  8e^ 
ed  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  advancement  mons  were  published.  A  8d  edition  of  bis 
of  natural  history.  Ten  years  later,  in  1835,  "  Undecided  Coincidences  in  the  Writings  botih 
after  laboring  60  years  as  a  professor  and  a  dili-  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^*  appeared  in 
gent  student  of  comparative  anatomy  and  phys-  1850.  His  most  popular  production  was  his 
iology,  he  retired  frem  public  life,  and  only  leo-  '*  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
tured  privately  to  select  audiences,  in  which  he  England,"  which  passed  through  15  editionsj 
numbered  several  of  the  crowned  heads  of  and  was  translated  into  French  and  German. 
Europe,  on  different  occasions.  His  stylo  of  BLUSHING  is  a  sudden  reddening  of  the 
lecturing  was  said  to  be  exceedingly  attractive,  face,  caused  by  a  rush  of  blood  into  toe  oapil* 
from  the  interest  he  took  in  his  own  favorite  lary  vessels  of  the  skin.  A  blush  is  excited  hy 
studies,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  taught  to  confusion  of  mind,  arising  from  surprise  or 
others  what  he  knew  himself  so  well.  difBdence,  modesty  or  shame,  or  conscious  guilt 

BLUNDERBUSS,  a  short,  heavy,  large-bored  and  apprehension,  showing  the  influence  of  the 

firearm,  often  brass-barrelled,  and  bell  or  trum-  passions  and  emotions  on  the  nervous  system 

pet  mouthed.    It  was  used  to  discharge  a  heavy  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     Saddea 

load  of  slugs  or  small  bullets  at  a  short  range,  fear  and  apprehension  cause  the  blood  to  rush 

and  some  years  since  was  generally  employed  from  the  external  surface  to  the  internal  orgaos, 

as  a  weapon  for  the  defence  of  houses  against  leaving  the  bloodless  lips  quite  pale,  and  ihe 

burglars.    As  a  military  weapon,  it  was  used  whole  face  suffused  with  deathly  pallor.    It  i« 

occasionally  on  ship-board  for  repelling  board-  a  kind  of  inverse  blushing ;  the  one  being  a 

ers,  or  pouring  heavy  volleys  into  boats,  when  sudden  flash  of  color  in  the  face,  the  other  a 

attempting  to  cut  vessels  out  from  anchorage,  sudden  flash  of  paleness. 

It  is  now  wholly  disused.  BOA,  a  large  serpent  of  the  fourth  family, 

BLUNT,  Edmund  March,  author  of  various  hoidcs^  of  the  second  order  of  reptiles,  ophidia, 
nautical  works,  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  This  family  is  known  by  the  following  charao- 
June  20,  1770.  His  "  American  Coast  Pilot"  ters:  The  under  part  of  the  body  and  tail,  ex- 
has  made  his  name  famous  to  seamen  through-  cept  in  holyeria^  is  covered  with  transTerse 
out  the  world ;  there  is  not  a  port  on  the  ex-  bands,  each  of  a  single  piece,  narrow,  acaly, 
tensive  coasts  of  the  United  States  nndescribed,  and  often  6-sided ;  there  is  neither  spar  nor 
and  the  sailing  directions  have  been  the  means  rattle  at  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  the  hinder  limltfj 
of  saving  thousands  from  shipwreck.  It  was  formed  of  several  bones,  are  developed  into  ao 
commenced  by  him  in  1796,  has  been  published  exserted  horny  spine  or  hook  on  each  aide  rf 
in  18  successive  editions,  has  been  translated  the  vent;  the  body  compressed,  larger  toward 
into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  is  the  middle;  the  tail  short  and  prehensile;  the 
continued  to  this  day.  His  other  nautical  pupil,  except  in  tortrix^  oblong  and  erect;  and 
works,  charts,  &c.,  have  been  numerous.  He  sniall  scales,  at  least  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
yet  lives,  at  the  advanced  age  of  88. — ^Ed-  head.  A  remarkable  feature  of  their  anatomy 
MUND,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Newbury-  consists  in  their  having  one  lung  shorter  by 
port,  Mass.,  Nov.  23,  1799.  At  the  age  of  17  one-half  than  the  other.  They  are  the  laiTpef 
he  surveyed  the  harbor  of  Now  York ;  from  of  serpents,  and  though  without  venom,  tl.- 
that  time  up  to  1883  he  was  engaged  in  surveys  immense  muscular  power  enables  them  to  crash 
in  the  West  Indies,  Guatemala,  and  the  sea  within  their  folds  large  animals,  which  they 
coast  of  the  United  States,  on  his  private  ac-  first  lubricate  with  saliva,  and  then  ^^^ 
count.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  a  first  as-  whole  by  their  enormously  dilatable  jaw»  >pd 
sistant,  by  Mr.  Hassler,  in  the  U.  S  coast  sur-  gullet.  They  sometimes  entrap  their  prey  py 
vey,  in  which  office  he  has  continued  to  this  fixing  themselves  by  the  tail  to  some  aqoatic 
date.  Mr.  Blunt  is  a  surveyor  of  untiring  in-  tree,  and  then  allowing  themselves  to  float.-- 
dustry,  great  skill,  and  scrupulous  accuracy.  It  appears  that,  in  former  times,  scrpenlj 
The  country  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  intro-  of  this  family  existed  in  Italy,  Greece,  m 
duction  of  the  Fresnel  light.  the  Mediterranean  regions   of  Africa.     » ^' 

BLUNT,  John  James,  professor  of  divinity  gil's  description  of  the  death  of  Uocoon  m 

in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  England,  born  his  2  sons,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  mar^ 

at  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  in  1794,  died  at  Cam-  group,  which  either  ftimished  the  subject  vx 

bridge,  June  17, 1866.    He  obtained  a  fellow-  his  description,  or  was  suggested  to  the  scnipwr 
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hy  it,  and  again  the  aooount,  in  the  fi4th  idjll  which  the  SMOiards  stood  in  aaoh  aire»  is  pre- 
of  Theoditii^  of  the  serpents  sent  by  Juno  to  served  in  the  British  nraseom.  The  proper  boa  is 
destroy  the  infknt  Herodes  in  his  cradle,  all  decided  by  Onvier  not  to  be  a  native  of  any  por» 
show  that  the  artists  were  perfectiy  acquainted  tion  of  the  old  world.  IV.  Buneote$y  one  species^ 
with  the  action  and  modut  operandi  ai  con-  the  native  of  tropical  America ;  this  is  the  ana- 
stricting  serpents.    The  narrative  by  Yalerins  oonda»  a  name  said  to  be  of  Oeylonese  origin, 
ICaximos  of  the  gigantic  serpent,  which  had  its  which,  like  that  of  boa,  has  been  vulgarly  giv«i 
lair  by  the  waters  of  the  river  Meierda,  not  to  the  whole  ilunily.    (See  AHA00NDA.)---The 
far  from  Utica,  or  the  present  site  of  TimiB,  and  boa  is  the  most  terrible  class  of  destructive  rep- 
which  kept  the  whole  army  of  Begnlns  at  bay,  tiles  in  existonce,  ag^nst  which  no  care  could 
kiiling  many  of  his  soldiers^  untu  it  was  at  defend,  no  force  avail  to  deliver,  when  once 
length  destroyed  by  stones  cast  from  the  en-  their  aeadly  hold  is  taken ;  their  long,  keen 
gines  used  in  the  nege  of  dties,  is  fiuniliar  to  teeth,  curved  strongly  backward,  each  tooth  in 
most  readen.    It  la,  moreover,  stated  that  the  dtber  Jaw  fitting  ^tw^een  the  interstices  of  8 
ddn  of  tblB  serpent  was  120  feet  in  length,  and  in  the  other,  clasping  whatever  they  seize  upon 
was  preserved  in  a  temple,  at  Bome,  until  the  inextricably,  and  with  the  force  of  some  dread- 
time  of  the  Numantine  war.    Pliny,  who  re-  fbl  macJiine.    Then,  with  the  speed  of  light, 
lates  this  story,  giving  it  ftdl  credence,  adds  the  vast  volmnes  are  wound  in  huge  knots,  not 
that  the  serpeoits  called  boa  in  Italy  confirm  in  regolar  spirals,  about  the  agonized  creature, 
this ;  for  that  they  grow  so  large  that  one  which  rarely  has  the  powder  to  utter  above  a 
killed  on  the  Vatican  hill,  that  Is  to  say,  witiiin  single  cry ;  although  tne  process  of  death  ia 
the  very  confines  of  the  city,  in  the  reign  of  neither  rapid  nor  easy,  being  a  combination  of 
Claudius,  had  the  entire  bodv  of  an  infant  in  strangulation  by  compression  of  the  vitals,  and 
its  beDy.    Suetonios  also,  in  the  48d  chapter  of  of  crashing  aU  the  bones  into  one  shapeless  and 
hxs  life  of  Octavianus  Cesser,  mentions  Uie  ex-  disorganized  mass.    Bo  long  as  the  terrible  con- 
hibition  of  a  serpent  of  50  cubits,  76  feet,  in  stricter  is  sensible  of  life  or  motion,  within  his 
Itfigth,  in  front  of  the  Comitium.    These  tre-  compressed  folds,  he  still  constricts  them  closer 
mendous  reptiles,  which  are  now  found  in  the  and  closer;  but  when  once  aware  that  there  is 
tropical  countries  onlv,  have  been  recently  distin-  life  no  longer  in  tiie  wretehed  relic  which  he 
goiflhed  into  no  less  than  25  genera,  under  which  embraces,  he  slowly  glides  away,  and  snfiera 
are  arranged,  according  to  characteristic  differ-  his  prey  to  drop,  a  mere  rag,  from  the  gripe 
enoes,  the  serpents  in  the  British  museum,  of  tne  folds  which  have  done  their  work  so 
Among  these  genera,  which  contain  most  of  fktaJly.    There  are  extant  several  accurate  and 
them    several  species,  are  the  following :  L  minute  aooounts  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
PythoA^  2  spedes,  distinguished  from  the  boas  monstrous  serpents  kill  and  eat,  drawn  up  by 
by  placing  its  eggs  in  groups,  and  covering  psdnstakinff  and  scientific  observers,  who  have 
them  with  its  body.    This  nabit,  which  had  watehed  their  performances  while  in  confine- 
been  doubted,  has  been  verified  from  observa-  ment ;  one  is  by  Mr.  McLeod,  who  wrote  a  narra- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  a  python  in  the  '^ve  of  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Alcoste,  in  which 
iardin  det  pUinUt  at  Paris.    The  ular  iowad  of  was  brought  over  to  England,  from  the  island  of 
flindostan,  Ceylon,  and  Borneo,  and  the  rock  Borneo,  a  serpent  of  the  fiunily  of  doteirs,  16  feet 
snake  of  Java;  the  former  Is  one  of  the  largest  in  length,  and  18  inches  in  circumference,  to- 
and  most  terrible  of  all  these  hideous  monsters,  gether  with    0   miserable  goats  destined  to 
said  to  grow  to  80  feet  in  length,  and  proper-  feed  the  snake  on  his  voyage.    One  of  these 
tionally  stout,  and  to  be  able  to  manage  a  foil-  wretehed  animals  was  devoured  every  8  weeks, 
grown  buffalo.    There  are  living  specimens  of  and  Mr.  McLeod^s  description  of  the  agony  of 
both  these  snakes  in  the  zoological  gardens,  terror  and  antipathy  of  the  goat  on  being  thrnst 
Regent^s  park,  London.    11.  Ebrtulia^  8  species,  into  the  den  or  the  boa,  \a  terribly  vivid,  and 
all  of  South  Africa :  the  Natal  rock  snake,  25  even  painfol  in  its  interest ;  as  much  so  as  are 
feet  long,  and  as  lai^  as  the  body  of  a  stout  his  details  of  the  method  of  its  absorption,  not 
num ;  tlje  Guinea  rock  snake,  of  which  there  by  the  power  of  suction,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
is  a  specimen  in  the  Begent^s  park,  which  is  but  by  the  effect  of  muscular  contraction,  as- 
eslcolated  to  weigh  one  hundred  weight;  and  sisted  by  S  rows  of  strong,  hooked  teeth,  most 
the  royal  rock  sn&e,  which  Is  the  serpent  with  ourioos  and  extraordinary.     This  snake  was  2 
which  Mr.  Camming  had  one  of  his  severest  hours  and  20  minutes  employed  in  florging  Uie 
contests  by  the  side  of  an  African  fountain,  near  goat,  during  which  time,  particularly  while 
which  the  intrepid  hunter  was  marking  the  tiie  animal  was  in  the  laws  and  throat  of  the 
spoor  of  game.    In.  BoOj  4  roecies,  peculiar  to  constrictor,  the  skin  of  the  latter  was  distended 
Mexico,  Honduras,  Santa   Lucia,  and   Pern,  almost  to  bursting,  while  the  points  of  the 
This  is  the  genus  which  has  given  the  general  horns  of  the  victim  oonld  be  seen,  threatening, 
uame,  in  common  parlance,  to  the  whole  fiimily  as  it  were,  at  every  moment  to  pierce  the  scaly 
ofgreat  constricting  serpents.    The  skin  of  one  coat  of  the  destroyer;  no  such  results,  how- 
of  these  serpents,  of  the  first  species,  boa  oorir  ever,  followed.    The  snake  coiled  himself^  and 
tirictor,  the  tUcoatl  and  temacuilcahuilia  of  remained  torpid  for  8  weeks,  during  which 
the  Mexicans,  and  the  object  of  their  hideous,  he  so  completelv  digested,  and  converted  to  his 
umatural,  aiid  sanguinary  serpent-worship,  of  own  use,  the  whole  of  the  goat,  that  he  passed 
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ererrwhere  abondAnti  both  in  confinement  fle8hisnneatable;theBea8onforlmntingliimcom« 
and  10  a  state  of  natare.    The  Soath  American  mences  in  September,  when  he  is  in  his  most  per* 
forests  in  particular  are   inhabited  b^  vast  feet  condition.    A  wild  boar  in  his  Ist  year  is 
droves,  which  have  relapsed  into  primitive  caUedapigof  thesaonder;  the  next  year,  a  hoe 
wildnesH,  wtdle  in  the  more  woodk  parts  of  of  the  2d;  then,  a  hoir-steer;  then,  in  the  4th 
Virgimsi  the  western  states,  and  Canada,  the  year,  when  he  leaves  the  sannder,  a  boar;  and, 
domestio  hog,  having  become  about  half  wild,  after  that,  a  sanglier.    A  boar  is  farrowed  with 
is  not  the  pleasantest  of  obiebts  to  be  en*  his  fhll  number  of  teeth,  which  only  increase  in 
ooantered  by  a  wayfarer,  especially  if  he  &I1  in  sise^  espeoiaUy  his  tusks  of  the  lower  Jaw,  which 
with  a  drove  of  them,  and  be  accompanied  by  are  those  with,  which  he  strikes,  those  of  the 
dogs,  to  which  theynave  a  special  antipathy,  upper  jaw  bemg  used  only  to  whet  the  others. 
The  characteristics  of  the  boar  are  the  formida-  K>ars  were  hunted  in  Europe  in  2  ways,  either 
ble  recurved  tusks  or  canine  teeth,  two  of  by  marking  them  into  their  holts,  or  dens, 
which  proceed  from  the  npper,  and  two  of  which  were  then  surrounded  by  nets  or  toils, 
ret  more  formidable  dimensions  firom  the  low-  and  the  boars  driven  into  them;  or  what  was 
)r  jaw,  with  which  it  inflicts  wounds  of  the  called  at  force  with  does,  when  the  beast  was 
nost  terrible  and  often  fiital  description  on  roused  from  his  lair,  and  hunted  with  relays  of 
whatever  attacks  it,  ripping  in  an  upward  di*  hounds,  nntil  he  turned  to  bay,  when  he  was 
eotion,  and  idminff  espeoiaUy  at  the  soft  parts,  despat<uied  with  the  boar  spear,  or  hunting 
s  the  belly,  flanks,  and  groin  of  the  horse,  sword.    In  striking  a  boar  from  on  horseback. 
;og,  or  man,  which  comes  m  his  way  with  hos-  the  huntsman  was  particularly  charged  to  avoid 
ie  intentions. — There  is  a  singular  variety  of  striking  low,  as,  in  that  cas€L  the  boar  was  well- 
be  boar,  called  the  babyrouasa  (stM  fto^roussa),  nigh  certain  to  glance  the  blow  aside  with  his 
ecidiar  to  Java,  Amboyna,  and  many  of  the  tuaks,  but  to  stab  him  from  abovei  downward, 
Ics,  though  not  to  the  continent,  ot  Asia.    It  between  the  shoulders.    ^  In  attacking  him  on 
gregarious^  is  £ir  taller  on  the  leg  than  the  fbot,*^  which  was  the  ancient  Soman  method, 
>mmon  hog,  and  has  fine,  short,  woolly  hair,  and  very  perilous,  *'the  hunter  must  meet  him 
stead  of  bristles ;  its  distingmshing  chttraoter*  with  his  spear,  holding  one  hand  on  the  middle  of 
:iG%  however,  are  the  singular  tusks  in  its  it,  and  the  otner  at  the  end,  standing  with  one 
»per  Jaw,  which  are  placed  on  the  external  foot  before  the  other,  and  having  a  watchful  eye 
nace,  and  curve  upwflSrd  toward  the  forehead,  on  the  beast,  which  way  soever  he  turns  or 
licb,  when  the  animal  becomes  old,  they  al-  winds;  for  such  is  his  nature,  that  he  sometimes 
^t  touch.  l>eing  often  12  inches  in  length,  of  snatohes  the  spear  out  of  the  hunter^s  hands,  or 
nOf  hara  grain  like  ivory.     The  peccary  of  recoils  the  force  back  upon  him.  *  *  *  And  what 
ith   Ajnerica,  which  was  formenv  classed  place  soever  he  bites,  whether  man  or  dog,  the 
h  tho  wild  boar,  has  been  lately  distin-  neat  of  his  teeth  causeth  an  inflammation  in  the 
ihed  aB  an  entirely  separate  animaL    The  wound.    If^  therefore,  he  does  but  touch  the 
T,  whether  wild  or  domestic,  has  fiff  coarser  hidr  of  the  dog.  he  bums  it  off;  nay,  huntsmen 
itlos  than  the  sow,  and  the  wild  animal  as  have  tried  the  heat  of  his  teeth,  by  laying  hairs 
oxcoods  tJie  tamo  in  that  particular,  as  in  on  them  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  and  they  have 
strongth,  aize,  ferocity,  and  the  largeness  shrivelled  up  as  if  touched  witn  a  hot  iron.^' 
i'ls  toakSb     The  flesh  of  the  hog  fiumily  ia  However  that  might  be,  which  seems  more  than 
^h  priiDed,  and  is  of  great  value  on  aooount  a  little  hvpothetical,  a  wounded  boar  was  a 
:ho  roadinees  with  which  it  takes  up  salt,  most  formidable  adversary;  when  old,  he  nev- 
its  exceUence  when  so  prepared,  which  pe-  er  cried  in  the  killing,  but  fought  fiercely  while 
irly  adapts  it  for  preservation,  andfbr  usees  life  lasted.    He  had  aknack,  when  stabbed,  of 
tary  or  naral  stores.    Where  the  domestic  running  up  the  shaft  of  the  spear,  so  as  to  gore 
inl  hoB  the  free  range  of  forest  lands,  in  his  slayer  even  in  his  own  death  pang;  where- 
?li  it  can  feed  on  the  acorns,  the  beech  mast,  fbre  the  boar  hunter  was  ordered  to  take  care 
tho  fruit  of  the  sweet  chestnut,  the  flesh  is  that  ^  his  boar  spears  should  be  very  broad  and 
tortioaally  valued;  and  it  is  on  this  account  sharp,  branching  forth  into  certain  forks,  that 
tho  pork  of  Virginia  has  obtained  a  celeb*  the  boar  may  not  break  through  them  to  the 
In  America^  equsl  to  that  of  Westphalia  in  huntsman;  so  the  best  places  to  wound  him  are 
l>e.     2f  o  oilier  reason  tends  so  materially  to  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  between  the  eyelids, 
its  snperior  excellenoe  to  the  flesh  of  the  or  else  upon  the  shoulder,  either  of  which  is 
over  that  of  the  tame  h<^,  wbidi  has  mortal.*^    In  England,  the  boar  has  long  been 
ailmitted.  m  all  ages.    It  is  smgular,  how*  entirely  extinct;  in  France,  they  are  still  found 
that  the  fleah  of  the  boar,  in  its  wild  state,  in  parts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy;  and  in 
nitiily  aaperior  to  that  of  the  sow;  while,  parts  of  Germanv,  the  Holstein  provinces  of 
3  domeaaosfcted  animal,  that  of  the  nude,  Denmark,  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  Pontine 
'^astratod,  is  ao  rank  as  to  be  uneatable. —  marshes,  in  many  parts  of  Greece  said  Asia  Ml- 
)Z  tho  middle  ages  the  wild  boar  abounded  nor,  they  are  still  abundant    The  rifle,  how- 
u  Kn^land  and  France,  and  hunting  the  ever,  has  long  supeneded  the  spear,  in  hunting 
voB  tho  mOBt  esteemed  of  all  field  sports,  them ;  and  the  oanger,  as  in  a  great  messure 
'>f%r  gooa  to  ran,  as  it  b  called,  or  goes  a  the  excitement  of  the  sport,  may  be  said  to  be 
Ijxs    in  I>eoeinber,  after  which  time  his  at  an  end.    While  boar  huntiing  was  in  its 

vol.  m.— 'le 
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palmy  force,  a  particular  dog  was  cultivated  for  was  a  clergyman,  removed  to  North  Yannouih, 
the  sport,  which  was  of  great  rarity  and  value,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  academy  in 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  half-bred  dog,  be-  that  place.    He  remained  connected  with  this 
tween  the  bloodhound  and  the  mastiff,  from  the  institution  till  1816,  when  he  was  removed  to 
magnificent  specimens  exhibited  in  some  of  the  the  academy  in  Farmington.    In  1819  he  enter- 
hunting  pieces  of  Teniers  and  Snvders.    There  ed  the  Water  ville  academy,  which  was  organized 
was,  however,  a  dog,  more  or  less  homogeneous,  as  a  college  the  succeeding  year.  He  was  grada- 
known  as  the  boar  hound,  the  best  of  which  ated  from  this  institution  with  distinguished  hon- 
came  from  Pomerania,  and  on  which  such  high  or  in  1822.  The  estimate  whichhisinstnictorspat 
store  was  set,  that  they  were  one  of  the  choicest  on  his  character  and  attainments  was  evinced  by 
gifts  presented  to  crowned  heads.    Boar  hunt-  their  recommending  him  for  the  post  of  tutor, 
ing,  or  hog  hunting,  as  it  is  there  called,  is  still  to  which  he  was  immediately  elected.    He  soon 
a  most  favorite  sport  in  British  India,  especially  signalized  himself  in  this  position,  and  the  hope 
in  the  Deccan,  where  hogs  abound  in  the  reedy  was  entertained  by  the  mends  of  the  college 
jungles  of  the  plains.    The  sport  is  there  con-  that  he  would  consent  to  assume  a  profeseoPs 
ducted  in  very  different  fashion ;   the  hunters  chair  and  retain  a  permanent  connection  with 
are  mounted  on  Arab  coursers,  and  pursue  their  its  board  of  instruction.    But  he  cherished  oth- 
game,  when  he  is  once  roused  and  driven  out  er  views,  and  after  devoting  about  a  year  to  the 
of  the  jungles  by  the  shouts  and  tomtoms  of  duties  of  his  tutorship  he  resigned  his  post  to 
the  native  beaters,  without  the  aid  of  dogs,  run-  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  Christian  miB- 
ning,  or  rather  riding  him  to  bay  by  the  mere  sions.    At  an  early  period  of  his  connection 
speed  of  their  horses.    It  is  said  that  a  hog,  with  the  college  he  became  impressed  with  a 
miwieldy  as  he  looks,  if  he  gets  a  moderately  desire  to  preach  the  gospel.    Almost  coincident 
good  start,  can  maintain  a  pace  for  20  or  25  with  his  impressions  in  reference  to  the  work  of 
minutes,  equal  to  the  fastest  horse  with  fox-  the  Christian  ministry  were  those  oonvictiooB 
hounds;  and  he  can  jump  nullahs,  or  dry  water-  of  duty  which  led  him  to  consecrate  himself  to 
courses,  of  such  dimensions  as  do  not  appear  the  cause  of  missions.    His  mind  balanced  for  a 
trifles,  even  to  Leicestershire  sportsmen.    The  time  between  the  purpose  of  laboring  among 
honor  of  the  day  is  to  the  man  who  draws  the  the  Indians  of  our  own  comitry  and  the  sag- 
first  blood,  or  as  Indian  sportsmen  say,  '^  wins  gestion  made  by  some  of  his  friends,  that  ho 
the  first  spear  ;'^  and  the  rivalry  to  gain  it  is  should  offer  himself  to  the  Baptist  board  of  fo^ 
such,  that  the  last  5  minutes  of  a  well-contested  eign  missions,  for  some  post  connected  with 
hog  hunt  is  like  the  finishing  run  in  of  a  desperate  their  missions  in  the  East.     His  course  was  finftl- 
steeple  chase.    The  weapon  is  a  long  lance  of  ly  determined  by  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
tough  bamboo,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  with  a  the  lamented  James  Coleman  of  the  Aracan 
steel  head,  shaped  like  a  laurel  leaf,  and  as  keen  mission,  which  reached  this  oountry  soon  afttf 
as  a  razor.    This  is  grasped,  usually,  at  about  18  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  tutorship.    He 
inches  tcom  the  butt,  overhandedly,  so  that  the  at  once  decided  within  himself  to  take  the 
shaft  extends  nearly  horizontally  backward,  but  place  of  the  fallen  missionary.    Accordinglfi 
with  a  downward   inclination,   the  head,   or  in  the  spring  of  1828,  he  offered  himself  to  the 
blade,  being  in  the  rear  of  the  horse^s  croup.  Baptist  board  of  foreign  missions,  and  was  afi* 
When  the  boar  charges,  which  he  does  right  cepted.    In  June  of  the  same  year  he  entered 
at  the  horse^s  forelegs,  often  cutting  his  shanks  Andover  theological   seminary,  where  he  r^ 
to  the  bone  with  his  terrible  tusks,  and,  if  he  mained  nearly  2  years,  eamestiy  prosecndng 
do  not  wheel  off  in  time,  ripping  out  his  intes-  his  preparation  for  his  great  ILfe-worL   H^ 
tines,  the  horseman,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  strikes  was  ordained  at  West  Yarmouth,  Me..  Feb.  H 
him  an  overhandod  stab,  delivered  perpendicu-  1825,  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Hall  ^^7^ 
larly  downward,  between  the  shoulders,  making  and,  on  the  16Ui  of  the  same  month,  ssilea 
his  horse  pivot  to  the  left,  on  his  hind  legs,  at  from  Philadelphia  for  Calcutta.     He  reached 
the  same  instant.    Sometimes,  however,  in  the  the  latter  place  Deo.  2.    Here  he  fonnd  sever* 
excitement  and  eagerness  to  get  the  first  blood,  al  missionaries  who  had  been  driven  from  thor 
the  spear  is  shifted  in  the  hand,  and  delivered  fields  of  labor  in  Burmah,  and  learned  that  Mr. 
with  a  forward  lunge,  only  intended  to  wound,  and  Mrs.  Jndson  were  in  a  Bnrman  prison  A 
and  win  the  honor,  not  to  kill  the  quarry.    This  Ava.    No  ^ternative  remained  to  the  yoong 
is  described  as  a  much  finer,  more  exciting,  and  missionary  and  his  wife  bat  to  wait  until  the 
even  more  dangerous  sport  than  tiger  hunting,  door  into  Burmah,  now  cloaed,  should  be  re- 
notwithstanding  the  more  appalling  sound  of  opened.    This  did  not  occur  until  the  spring  ol 
the  latter,  since  the  hunter  of  the  man-eater,  on  1827.    The  interval  had  been  diligentlj  em- 
the  back  of  his  elephant,  is  nearly  as  safe  as  he  ployed  in  acquiring  the  Barman  language,  on- 
would  be  in  the  tower  of  London.  der  the  direction  of  a  native  teacher.    In  Apnl» 
BOARDMAN,  Gbohqe  Dana,  an  eminent  1827,  Mr.  Boardmanjoined  Mr.  Judson  at  Am- 
missionary  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  bom  herst,  whose  heroic  wife*  worn  out  by  the  ho^ 
in  Livermore,  Me.,  Feb.  8, 1801,  died  in  Burmah,  rors  of  her  captivity  at  Ava,  had,  a  few  months 
Feb.   11,  1831.      He  enjoyed  the  advantages  before,  been  consigned  to  the  grave.    It  having 
of  the  public  school  in  his  native  town  until  been  determined  to  establish  a  misaion  at  Manl* 
he  was  9  years  of  age^  when  his  £ather,  who  main,  the  new  seat  of  the  l^^ngliah  govenxmenti 
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Mr.  BMrdman  was  selected  Ij  Us  aasooistes  to  pie  ready  and  aiudoiis  to  hear.    Li  this  way  ho 

0Qpermtead  it.    He  entered  npoo  the  Held  of  9eat  the  8  yearsof  his  missionary  life  atTaroy* 

his  destined  labor  in  the  latter  oart  of  May,  His  actiTitydoring  this  period  seems  almost  in- 

1897.    To  him  was  thus  aooordea  the  honor  of  oredible.    The  journeys  he  made  by  river  and . 

planlanff  a  mission  which  became  the  radiating  land,  the  sermons  he  preached,  the  visits  he 

point  of  all  the  Ohristianiinng  inflnenoe  oonnect*  made^  the  ccmy ersations  he  held,  were  enoo^ 

ed  with  the  Baptist  missions  in  Bnrmah.    It  is  to  absorb  the  whole  time  and  tax  to  the  utmost 

nottoomachtosay  thatthesoocesswhidihas  the  endoranoe  of  a  hardy  uuul    BntBoardman 

crowned  this  station  is  attributable  in  no  mean  did  all  this,  in  spite  of  interroptions  occasioned 

degree  to  the  pmdenoe,  pie^,  and  orgaaizinff  by  f^eqoent  siclmess  and  repei&ed  deaths  in  his 

loroe  of  the  yomig  miuionaiy,  who  met  and  amily.  aiMl  while  he  was  rapidly  sinking  to  the 

SDimoonted  the  obstacles  in  the  wav  of  its  es*  grave  in  a  confirmed  oonsomption*    He  would 

tabliahment.     In  the  conrse  of  a  few  months  not  take  a  day  for  rest    The  only  cessation  of 

the  station  at  Amherst  was  abandoned,  and  his  hbon  in  these  days  of  his  decline  wss  on 

the  whole  missionary  force  concentrated  at  the  occadon  of  his  wife^s  visit  to  Maolmain, 

Manlmain.    It  having  been  decided  to  establish  after  her  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness. 

another  miasionazy  station  at  Tavoy,  about  150  He  Joined  her  at  the  latter  place  in  Kay,  and 

mHea  down  the  coast  from   Maulmain,  Mr.  remained  about  7  montha.    This  seeming  re^ 

Boardman  was,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  pite  waB|  however,  only  a  change  in  the  form 

asBOciatea,  designated  as  the  agent  by  whom  of  his  work.    During  this  time  he  preached 

ihe  difficult  and  responsible  work  was  to  be  twice  a  week  in  English  and  once  in  Burmese^ 

commenced.    He  reached  Tavoy,  the  capital  of  beside  attending  catechetical  exerdses  8  even- 

the  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  early  ings  in  a  week,  and  the  daily  correction  of 

Mrt  of  April,  1888.    He  was  accompanied  by  prooft  for  the  press.    Bach  instancea  of  riring 

Ko  Mah-byu,  a  Karen  convert  then  a  candi«  above  bodily  weakness  and  subduing  pain  by 

date  for  baptism,  a  Siamese,  lately  baptized,  the  force  of  will  are  as  rare  as  they  are  heroic 

and  a  few  bovs  from  his  scho<d  at  Maulmain.  Bdbre  leaving  Tavoy  for  Maulmain,  he  made  a 

One  of  his  first  acts  after  his  arrival  was  to  promise  to  the  Karens  that  he  would  visit  them 

baptize  Ko  Mah*byu — a  man  whose  wonderfol  again  in  the  jungle  on  hia  return.    Jan.  81, 

labors,  and  more  wonderfol  success,  among  his  1881,  he  left  Tavoy  in  a  litter  to  folfil  that  prom- 

eonntrymen  have  made  his  name  historia  The  ise.    He  reached  the  point  of  hia  destination, 

remaxkable  religious  movement  amonff  the  Ka-  but,  owing  to  the  rapid  progress  of  his  dis* 

ren  people  commenced  with  the  enli^tenment  ease,  was  able  to  accomplish  but  part  of  the  task 

of  a  fow  persons,  brought,  through  the  influence  which  he  came  to  perform.    He  set  out  to  re- 

of  Ko  Mah-byu,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  turn  to  Tavov,  but  died  when  about  IS  miles 

Boardman.    These  carried  to  their  brethren  in  from  that  place.    Thou^  only  80  years  of 

thejung^es  the  news  that  a  white  teacher  had  am   when    he  died,  he    had    accomplished 

€X>me  from  beyond  the  sea  to  bring  the  knowU  wnat  few  men  are  able  to  attain  during  a  long 

edge  of  the  true  Gk)d.    Parties  began  to  come  hfe.    At  the  time  of  his  death  the  miasioa 

mm  a  long  distance  to  see  and  hear  the  teach-  church  at  Tavoy  consisted  of  70  memberii 

er  for  themselves.    Encouraged  by  these  indi*  and  within  a  few  years  thousands  of  Karena 

catiooB  of  candor,  Mr.  Boardman.  having  ma-  were  converted  to  Ohristianity  throng  tha 

tured  hb  plans  for  the  ^stematic  instruction  of  agencies  which  he  set  on  foot. 

the  Borman  population  of  Tavoy,  by  means  of  BOAT,  properly  a  small  vessel  propelled  by 

schools  and  other  instrumentalities  (to  the  for-  oars  or  poles.    Boats  are  made  cf  iron,  copper; 

mer  of  which  he  attached  great  importance  aa  India-rubber,  ffuttapercha,  skins,  and  of  aU 

a  means  of  evangelisation),  resolved  to  make  a  kinds  of  wood.     Wooden  boats  are  usually 

tour  into  the  Jungle  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  built  either  smooth  or  lap-streak,  that  is,  where 

several  Karen  villages  to  which  he  had  been  Uie  upper  plank   laps  over  the  next  lower. 

urgently  invited.    Feb.  5,  1828.  he  set  out  Boats  ^er  much  in  shape  and  sLn,  depending 

on  this  first  tour  of  missionarT  labors  among  on  the  use  to  which  they  are  to   be  put. 

the  Karen  villagea.    He  was  absent  about  10  Ltnmeh  is  the  largest  boat  <»rried  by  a  man-of<* 

days.    Such  was  the  success  which  attended  thia  war,  from  86  to  48  feet  in  length,  and  rowing 

expedition,  that  he  determined  at  once  to  enter  84  oars.    L(mg  hoat^  used  by  merchant  vessefi 

on  a  systematic  coarse  of  itinerary  labor  among  for  conveying  heavy  burdens ;   this  name  ia 

the  Tillages  in  the  vicinity  of  Tavoy.    Usually  given  to  the  largest  boat,  without  regard  to 

accompanied  by  Ko  Mah-byu,  or  some  other  size.    OutUr^  shorter  and   lighter  than  the 

Karen  convert,  and  some  of  the  boys  from  hia  lannch,  and  much  faster.    Ships  of  the  lino 

school,  he  would  visit  8  or  4  viUsges  in  the  carry  8.    Gutters  are  from  83  to  86  foet  k>ng. 

course  of  a  week,  preaching  in  sayats,  going  JbUjf  ftoat,  smaller  than  the  cutter,  and  not  so 

frt>m  house  to  house,  conver£ig  by  the  wsyside  fost,  used  for  going  on  shore|  uraaUy  rowed 

with  such  as  he  met,  spending  4^  sometimes  5  with  4  oars.     Oiff,  a  tuA  rowmg  boat  nearly 

days  of  each  week  in  this  manner.    Bometimea  the  size  of  the  outte^  employed  both  in  the 

he  made  boat  trips  on  the  river,  and  at  others  merchant   service  and   navy.    Bsfys,  in  the 

he  took  long  Journeys  by  land,  in  spite  of  dan-  English  navy,  about  the  size  of  the  cutter.  This 

ger  and  fotigue^  preaching  the  gospel  to  a  peo*  name  is  given  to  the  large  boala  used  on  occa- 
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fiions  of  state.    On  the  Mssissippi  it  means  a  head  to  stern,  arranged  so  as  to  give  great 

Boow,  flat-bottomed,  and  of  very  light  draught,  buoyancy  even  when  the  boat  is  full  of  water. 

Sometimes  also  applied  to  the  large  8  and  10-  Dinghy  a  wooden  life-boatw  carried  by  a  man-of- 

oared  race  boats.    Pinnace,  smaller  than  the  war,  has  wooden  air-ohamDers  at  each  end,  and 

barge,    used    for    conveying    light    articles,  is  about  18  feet  in  length.     WaiU  hoaU  and 

In  the  English  navy  the  pinnace   launch   is  qua/rter   boats  take    Iheir   name  from   the 

next  in  size  to  the  launch.    Paddle-box  boat,  part  of  the  vessel  where  Utey  are  kept,  and  are 

80  called   from  the   place  "where   they   are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  cutter.    JSace  halt 

stowed,  commonly  built  like  a  whale  boat,  differ  very  much  in  shape  from  any  of  those 

and   sxnaller  than   the    cutter.     Whale  boat,  before  named.  Having  only  speed  in  view,  the? 

a    sharp,    light   boat,  very  wide  amidships,  are  built  as  light,  narrow,  and  sharp  as  posa- 

bow  and  stern  alike,  rowed  with  6  oars.    All  blc.    They  are  rowed  with  frx)m  2  to  12  oarS) 

surf  boats  are  whale-boat  model,  or  modifica-  and  are  from  15  to  YO  feet  in  length,  and  geoe- 

tions  of  it.    Dory,  light,  flat-bottomed,  very  rally  not  more  than  8  inches  above  water.  The 

sharp,  with  sloping  sides,  from  15  to  20  feet  in  2-oared  boats  are  called  shell  boats,  sodl  boats, 

length,  used  very  extensively  in  the  flsheries.  or  wherries ;  the  larger  ones  sometimes  bai^ 

Wherry,  in  the  United  States,  a  dory ;  in  Eng-  Their  speed  is  from  5  to  18  miles  per  hour, 
land,  a  race  boat  for  one  rower,  and  from  15  to       BOATBILL    (canoroma    cochtearia,  Liim.), 

80  feet  in  length.    Skiff,  a  little  boat  for  cross-  a  bird  of  the  order  graUoB,  family  ardeida, 

ing  rivers,  or  going  on  shore  from  a  vessel  It  receives  its  English  name  from  the  peciiliar 

Ccdhle,  a  small   fishing    boatw   flat-bottomed,  form  and  breadth  of  the  bUl,  which  is  mnch 

Punt,  a  flat-bottomed,  decked  boat,  of  very  depressed,  very  broad  toward  the  middle,  with 

light  draught,  used  chiefly  by  gunners;  dimen-  the  sides  gradually  compressed  at  the  end;  the 

sions,  according  to  Hawker,  21  feet  long,  8  feet  culmen  has  a  prominent  keel,  with  a  deep  latr 

beam,  6  inches  height.    Shallop,  smaU  ship's  eral  groove  extending  to  the  tip,  whioh  is 

boat ;  term  not  now  used.    Scoic,  a  broad  flat-  hooked ;  the  wings  are  moderate,  the  tail  short 

bottomed  boat,  with  square  bow  and  stem,  for  and  rounded,  the  tarsi  rather  longer  than  tiie 

conveying  heavy  weights,  propelled  by  poles  or  middle  toe,  slender,  and  covered  in  fit)nt  with 

sweeps,  from  80  to  50  feet  in  length,  and  12  to  large  irregular  scales;  the  hind  toe  lonff,  and 

18  feet  in  width.     Canal  boat,  a  broad  shallow  the  claws  short,  curved,  and  acute;  the  length 

boat,  like  the  scow,  except  in  having  a  keel  of  the  bill  is  about  4  inches,  and  of  the  bird,  S 

and  a  rather  sharper  bow.  used  only  on  canals,  feet.    The  general  color  is  whitish,  with  amj- 

Flats,  flat  boats,  a/rhs,  ac,  boats  resembhng  ish  back,  the  belly  rufous ;  the  forehead  wmte, 

scows,  save  in  being  decked.    They  are  still  to  behind  which  is  a  black  cap,  furnished,  in  the 

be  found  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribntaries,  male,  with  a  long  crest.    This  bird  is  nearlj 

and  are  used  for  bringing  all  kinds  of  produce  allied  to  the  herons,  and  is  found  in  the  tropical 

down  the  river.    Bateaux,  boats  smaller  than  parts  of  South  America ;  until  reoentlv  it  has 

the  scow,  and  used  in  the  same  way.     Gondola,  been  supposed  to  be  the  only  spedes  of  the  ge- 

in  the  United  States,  a  scow;  properly,  a  very  nus.    It  frequents  marshy  places  and  the  banks 

sharp,  fast  boat,  sculled  with  1  oar.    Moses,  of  rivers  where  the  tides  do  not  ascend ;  it 

large  flats,  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  taking  perches  on  the  trees  overhanging  tte^  water, 

molasses  hogsheads  from  shore  to  ship.    Feluc-  darting  thence  on  fishes  which  happen  to* swim 

ea,  a  large  boat  with  lateen  sails,  decked,  and  beneath  it ;  from  its  generic  name,  it  is  8in>- 

rowing  from  10  to  16  banks  of  oars.    Life-  posed  to  feed  also  on  crabs,  which  it  could  readi- 

boats,  boats  used  in  storms  for  saving  me.  ly  crush  in  its  powerful  bill ;  on  the  gronnd  it 

They  are  made  either  with  a  lining  of  some  has  very  much  the  gait^  attitudes,  and  air  c» 

buoyant  material  or  with  air-chambers.  In  1790,  the  herons.     It  is  sometimes  called  ^  savaooo. 
Mr.  Greathead,  of  South  Shields,  England,  in-       BOATSWAIN,  the  officer  in  a  ship  of  w 

vented  a  life-boat  of  the  following  dimensions :  who  has  diarge  of  the  rigging,  sails,  colors,  cord- 

80  feet  in  length,  8  feet  in  width,  and  about  8  feet  age,  cables,  anchors,  and  boats.    He  inspects  the 

in  depth.    She  was  very  broad  amidships,  with  rigging  every  morning,  summons  the  crew  to 

high  sharp  ends,  and  coated  with  corJk  along  tlieir  duty  by  the  "  boatswain^s  whiflfle,"  w- 

the  g^wale.    Mr.  Greathead  was  rewarded  by  lieves  the  watch,  and  is  enjoined  to  see  that  the 

the  society  of  arts  for  this  boat  in  1802.    Fran-  working  of  the  ship  is  performed  with  as  Me 

ds's  metallic  life-boats,  of  copper  or  galvanized  noise  and  confusion  as  possible.    It  belongs  to 

iron,  are  now  much  used.  Tnoy  are  buoyed  up  him  to  seize  and  punish  offenders,  and  to  have  the 

by  air-chambers  placed  at  the  ends,  or  by  air-  care  of  and  steer  the  long  boat ;  the  latter  offices, 

tubes  running  along  the  sides.     These  boats  however,  he  may  perform  through  his  mates, 
are  almost  indestructible.     In  lieut.  Lynch's       BOAVISTA,  or  Bonavibta  (*.  «.  fine  Tiow), 

expedition  to  the  Dead  sea  the  wooden  boat  an  island  of  Africa,   the  easternmost  of  the 

soon  became  useless,  whUe  those  of  copper  and  Oape  Verd  islands.    It  is  noted  for  the  prodo^ 

iron  were  not  in  the  least  injured.    Berdan's  tion  of  salt,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  the 

compressible  life-boat  has  a  wooden  frame  and  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their 

gutta  percha  covering  and  air-tubes ;  it  is  made  principal  source  of  wealth.      Agriculture  % 

to  fold  together  when  not  in  use.    Bonney's  consequently,  much  neglected,  although  the  sou 

life-boat  has  a  large  air-chamber  rmming  iiom  is  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  and  the 
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rocoa-tree.  The  idaad  Is  pentaflonal  in  formi  was  iotrasted  with  unlimited  powers,  wlddi 

about  20  miki  in  leoffUi,  and  has  2  basaltio  he  immediately  exerted  by  arresting  0<dmnbiiS| 

peab  in  the  centre.    There  are  8  ports  for  large  patting  him  m  QhainSi  and  sendmg  him  to 

vessels^  Porto  sal  Bey,  Porto  oo  Norte^  and  Bpain.    He   next  abolished  the   regulations 

Porto  CarralinhOb    Babil  la  the  oapltaL    Pop.  which  had  been  enacted  br  Oolmnbna,  and  in- 

9,000.  dnlged  the  colonists  in  all  the  exceaees  of  power, 

BOBADELA,  Frahoisoo  db,  a  knight  of  and,  above  all,  in  boundless  oppreesion  of  the 

CalAtrsr^  appointed  in  1600  to  a  brief  author-  natives.  The  unexpected  outrage  upon  the  most 

itj  over  the  oolonj  of  HispaniolA  or  St.  Domiur  noted  man  of  the  time  excited  general  indigna- 

go,  then  governed  by  Columbus,  died  June  29,  tion  in  Spain,  and  was  regarded  as  a  national 

1502.    The  diaooTerr  of  this  island  by  Golum-  dishonor.    Oolombua^  after  landing  in  Spain, 

loAf  and  the  helief  that  it  formed  apurt  of  the  was  reinstated  in  his  honors  and  emolumenta^ 

isiatio  continent,  which  had  ao  long  been  the  and  before  his  departure  upon  his  fourth  voy* 

>bject  of  the  oopidity  of  Europeans,  attracted  age,  orders  had  been  already  sent  for  the  r»> 

0  it  from  Spain  every  variety  of  adventurers,  call  of  BobadiUa,  under  whose  weak  adminia- 

liQ  colony  was  composed  of  men  impatient  of  tration  disorders  had  multiplied  to  an  alarming 

iscipline  and  unused  to  regular  habits,  whoae  extent.    Columbus  landed  again  in  the  harbor 

jh  aim  waa  to  rapidly  amaas  a  fortune  from  of  Hispaniola  on  the  day  when  the  fleet  beai^ 

le  golden  Indies.    They  immediately  began  a  ing  BobadiUa  and  other  enemies  of  Columbus 

rstem  of  ontrages  upon  the  simple  nativee^  started  for  Spain.    This  fleet  waa  hardly  out  of 

hom  they  threatenea  soon  to  exterminate.  At  dght  when  it  was  overtaken  by  afearfU  tropical 

ngth  the  colony  suffered  from  scarcity  of  pro*  hurricane,  and  BobadiUa  perished  in  ahipwreck. 

^ion^  for  the  adventurers  would  not  work  the  BOBBIN,   a  sort  of  spool  or  pyundiicsl 

11  for  anjr  leas  object  than  gold,  and  the  na-  piece  of  wood,  with  a  border  at  each  end, 

res  wore  inclined  to  starve  tneir  enemiea  even  pierced  to  receive  an  iron  pivot,  and  used  in 

the/  also  starved  themselves.    In  these  cir-  lyinning  to  wind  thread  or  mk  on. 

mstanoea^  Columbus,  who  governed  the  ial-  BOBBINET,  a  kind  of  lac&  with  a  hex* 

d,  forced  all,  even  the  proud  hidalgo  and  the  agonal    eyelet,   manufactnred  by  machinery. 

med  prkst,  to  short  rations  and  to  work  chiefly  in  En^^d,  but  also  in  Prance  and 

the   field.     The  resolt  was  a  variety  of  BelgiouL 

iplaints  sent  to  Perdinand  and  IsabeUa,  BOBOUNA,  a  heroic  Greek  woman  bent  on 

ccrniog  the  maladministration,  the  indiscre-  avenging  the  death  of  her  husband,who  was  put 

5,  and  the  severities  of  Colunbus.    He  re-  to  death  in  1812  at  Conrtantincple,  by  order  of 

ed,  however,  the  unabated  confidence  d  the  saltan.  At  the  bef^ning  of  1821  uie  fanned 

sovereigns,  wss  favorably  received  upon  his  the  flames  of  insurrection  among  the  Greek 

nd  return  flrom  the  new  world,  and  his  third  population  in  Turkey,  equipped  at  her  own  ex- 

igo  was    prepared  with    aU   oonvenient  pense  8  ahips.  hersdf  tsong  command  of  1 

d.     Tet  the  novelty  of  the  discovery  had  oearing  her  flag,  as  admiral,  and  giving  the  2 

:td  away,  and  insoffioient  returns  had  ss  yet  others  to  competent  captajna,  while  her  2  aons 

receivBd  to  answer  to  the  ^wingdeacrip-  fooght  against  the  Turks  on  land.    In  Sept 

\  of   tJie  great  discoverer.    When,  there-  1821,  she  attended  the  aiege  of  Tripolitsa  to 

the  fleet  was  resdv,  men  were  not  found  meet  the  Peloponneeian  leaders  there  asaembled. 

3^  to  embark,  and  the  pemidous  expedient  She  put  her  anips  at  the  dispossl  of  the  govem- 

vdoptod  of  commuting  the  r^gulsr  punish*  men^  and  maintained  the  blockade  of  Nanplia 

of  conviots  to  transportation,  andsending  lor  14  months,  until  the  Tnrin  were  forced  to 

^  nnder  Golamba%  to  colonise  the  Indies,  capitolate.    She  then  proceeded,  with  a  small 

idiiiiral,  upon  hia  arrival  again  in  Hispa*  Greek  fleet  which  wss  intrusted  to  her  chsige, 

foand  thai  sflkin  had  not  improved  dur-  to  the  ooasfaa  of  Mores,  and  during  the  aiege  of 

js  abeeooe.    The  coloniata  were  in  rebel-  Ifonemvana,  when  one  of  her  nephews  lost  his 

knd  the  natives  soflbring  eveiT  oppreaaton.  lifo,  she  did  not  even  wsste  one  hour  upon  him, 

rimiiuJB  ^^hom  he  had  orougnt  with  him  but  ^etiy  dnwhig  a  doak  over  hia  body* 

3rved  to  swell  theomMsition  sgainst  him,  avenged  his  death  by  continuing  to  bombard 

id   exertiona  snoceeded  not  m  after  the  tiie  city.    After  the  war,  ahe  lived  with  her 

>f  a  T^^^  ^  restoring  order.    Meantime^  brothers  at  Speoda.    In  1826  her  house  wss 

«,  compUdnta,  and  accusations  had  been  attacked  by  the  friends  of  a  young  lady  who 

i/T  SpmiMM,  and  oalnmnies  were  uttered  was  supposed  to  have  been  dishonored  by  aome 

jitly    mt    court  by  dJssflbcted  returned  member  of  Bobolina's  fsmfly.  and  Bobolina 

tH.      Thoofi^h  the  confidence  of  the  queen  waa  killed  by  a  rifle  ahot  flrea  by  one  of  the 

idixiiral  T«inained  unshaken,  it  was  ^et  asaailants. 

til    deterzoined  to  deapatoh  a  commis-  BOBOLINE,therioe-bunting(smdsrtKi9Hify* 

o  inquire  into  the  conoition  of  the  colo-  eoro,  linn. ;  dolk^haniffxarwyvcruM^  Swaina).  This 

tiie  person  selected  fbr  this  office  wss  beautifol  uid  interesting  species,  which  is  the 

oncisco   de  Bobsdills.    This  is  his  first  rice-bird,  or  ortolan,  of  the  Georgians  snd  Csro- 

jc^  lA  liistoiy,  and  it  is  imposaible  to  linisns,tnereedbirdof  the  fowlers  of  the  middle 

o  motiT'ee  which  prompted  the  choice  states,  and  the  bobolink  of  the  northern  and 

xo^^ADt   aod  incompetent  a  man.    He  north-western  ihnnlandainwhioh  he  breeds^  is 
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BOOA  (or  Bocoa)  TIGRIS,  or  the  Booni^  thne,  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  after  that 
the  entranoe  to  the  Canton  river,  Ghina.  In  found  himself  more  at  liberty  to  indulge  his 
its  centre  are  S  strongly  fortified  and  rookj  passion  for  poetry,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
islands,  called  North  and  South  Wantung.  They  devoted  himself  to  the  higher  branches  of  phi- 
were  attacked  and  taken  by  the  BritSh.  Feb.  losophy,  astrology,  then  a  favorite  study,  and 
29,  IB41.  All  that  part  of  the  estuary  of  Can-  to  the  fathers  of  the  church.  He  remained  8 
ton  river  which  lies  southward  of  the  Bogne  is  years  in  Naples,  and  during  his  stay  there  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Outer  Water.**  fired  with  greater  desire  of  distinction  by  the 

BOCCAOCIO,  GiOTANNi,  an  Italian  novelist,  visit  of  Petrarch  on  his  way  to  Rome,  where 
born  in  1818,  in  Paris  or  Florence,  died  at  Cer-  he  had  been  decreed  the  honor  of  the  laurel 
taJdo,  Doc  21, 1375.    His  family  was  originally  crown.    Boccaccio  marked  with  delight  the 
of  Ot>rtaldo,  but  his  father  being  engaged  in  com-  splendid  reception  given  to  Petrarch,  his  exam- 
merce,  removed  to  Florence,  where  he  amass-  ination  of  8  days,  his  noble  oration,  and  the 
cd  wealth,  and  filled  several  important  public  applause  which  followed,  but  was  far  more 
aiScos.    On  one  occairion,  however,  the  &ther  pleased  in  after  years  to  make  the  acquaintance 
baling  visited  Paris,  formed  a  connection  with  of  the  illustrious  poet,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
I  lady  there,  and  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  friendship  which  lasted  through  life.    Another 
;he  fruit  of  their  unwedded  love.    Very  early  connection  of  less  reputable  character  was  es- 
n  life  Giovanni  displayed  a  remarkable  antitude  tablished  about  this  tmie.    Boccaccio  was  nat- 
or  learning,  and  before  he  was  7  years  olo,  com-  urally  fond  of  gay  company,  and  ^  had  not 
(o^ed  verses  with  perfect  facility.  He  was  placed  resisted  the  seductions  of  Naples,  which  5  cen- 
mdor  the  care  of  an  eminent  master,  Giovanid  turies  ago  was  as  famed  for  its  dissolute  charao- 
A  Strada,  but  his  father  having  determined  on  ter  as  at  the  present  day.    The  object  of  his 
cuinmercial  career  for  his  son,  removed  him  passion  in  this  instance  was  the  princess  Mary, 
*um  his  tutor  before  his  Latin  course  was  com-  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  King  Robert,  and 
lotedy  and  as  soon  as  ho  had  acquired  a  suffl-  half-sister  of  the  celebrated  Joanna  of  Naples, 
cat  knowledge  of  arithmetic  apprenticed  him  She  was  married  to  a  Neapolitan  gentleman, 
i  a  merchant,  with  whom  he  remuned  6  years,  but  at  once  ardently  returned  Boccaccio^s  love 
is  master  findiujf  that  he  profited  nothing,  and  became  his  avowed  mistress.    At  her  in- 
thoiii^h  lid  made  m  his  company  several  com-  stance,  he  composed  his  romance  of  II  FilocopOy 
/rciul  journeys,  finally  in  despair  sent  him  and  VAmorota  Fiammetta,  in  the  latter  of 
ck  to  his  father,  and  was  accustomed  to  re-  which  his  lady,  under  the  name  of  Fiammetta, 
rd  him  as  a  very  narrow-minded  youth.    His  bewails  the  loss  of  Pamphilo,  supposed  to  rep- 
her  had  soflciont  penetration  to  discover  resent  himself.    The  FUocopo  is  not  skilfully 
it  his  son  would  never  make  a  merchant,  but  constructed,  and  is  filled  with  spectres  and 
•Uirht  that  his  studious  habits  might  serve  visions  of  every  kind,  and  the  powers  of  dark- 
i  ia  the  legal  profession.    But  the  law  proved  ncss  are  summoned  before  the  reader  to  account 
li-«t:kHtofiil  OS  commerce,  and  although  he  la-  for  its  scenes  and  incidents.    Yet  it  contuna 
ctl  assiduously  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  itL  passages  of  that  wondrous  grace  and  vivacity 
repugnance  could  not  be  overcome,  and  lea  afterward  so  signally  displayed  in  the  Deea^ 
i  Hories  of  altercations  between  himself  and  mertme^  and  touches  of  human  nature  in  which 
f;itlior.  who  repeatedly  declared  that  his  the  whole  character  is  pictured  in  a  single  sen- 
'.s  fondness  for  poetry  would  only  involve  tence.    While  he  was  &us  employed  at  Naples 
in  poverty.    Over  this  part  of  his  life  there  between  the  blandishments  of  ilficit  love  and 
>iije  obscurity,  but  it  would  appear  that  his  the  charms  of  literary  composition,  he  was  sud- 
or, finding  that  the  law  hadlitue  attraction  denlv  summoned  to  Florence  by  the  illness  of 
;iovanni,  forced  him  to  return  to  oonmierce,  his  &ther.    His  separation  from  the  princess 
dx  hi3  residence  in  Naples.    The  exquisite  Mary  appears  to  have  affected  both  lovers  with 
It  ion  of  that  city,  its  delicious  climate  and  violent  sorrow,  and  it  was  only  by  the  composi- 
unling  scenery,  its  bay  overhung  by  the  tion  of  the  romance  of  Amek>  that  he  could 
/fi^     grandeur    of  Yesuvins,   its    classic  console  himself  during  his  absence.    On  the 
iiiiont.Sy    all   combined  to  infuse  the  very  completion  of  his  work,  his  father^s  recovery 
:  ijf  poetry  and  romance  into  the  breast  and  marriage  set  him  agiun  at  liberty  to  return 
ucr  Accto.     The   king,   Robert  of  Ai^ou,  to  the  fiivors  of  his  adored  princess.    The  king 
was   a   friend  and  patron  of  Petrarch,  had  died  during  his  2  years*  stay  in  Florence, 
greatly  devoted  to  literature,  and  thus  and  his  dan^ter  Joanna  ascended  the  throne 
to    Ilia    court  the  most  eminent  schol-  amid   great  political   disturbances.     Boccao- 
f  Italy.      Boccaccio  was  well  acquainted  cio^s  nature  was  too  easy  to  be  deeply  stirred 
i ;  /f  >  vannl  Barrili^  a  man  of  erudition,  and  by  the  state  of  Italian  parUes,  and  he  found  his 
^J  f  l^orugia^  the  king's  librarian,  and  excite4  position  more  enviable  than  it  had  been  before. 
ir   oxAuiplo  and  encouragement,  he  en-  He  was  not  only  happy  fh>m  his  connection  witii 


ho  canon  la^^y  and  although  against  his    serted  on  respectable  authority  that  many  of 
tion    he   appli^  himself  to  it  for  some    the  most  lioentions  passages  in  i^e  JDwjm^nmt 
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were  written  in  conformity  with  the  taste  and  mined  to  devote  himself  more  serioaaly  to  holy 
bv  the  command  of  the  queen.  While  em-  studies.  This  resolve  received  additional  stim- 
ploved  in  writing  this  worl^  Naples  was  alarm-  ulus  in  1862  from  a  singular  circumstance, 
ed  by  the  invasion  of  the  kmg  of  Hungary,  and  A  monk  from  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Sienna 
Joanna  fled,  but  soon  returned.  His  father  died  came  to  visit  him,  saying  that  he  was  charged 
in  1850,  leaving  a  son  by  his  wife  Bice  deiBostic-  with  a  message  to  him  from  Father  Petroni, 
chi,  who  was  cdsodead,  tothe  care  of  Boccaccio,  who  on  his  death-bed,  although  he  had  never 
The  poet  faithfully  attended  to  his  trust,  and  seen  Boccaccio,  declared  that  he  knew  him  in 
when  in  his  paternal  city  had  the  happiness  of  spirit,  and  commissioned  the  monk  to  exhort 
becoming  acquainted  with  Petrarch,  whose  in-  Mm  to  repentance.  In  order  to  prove  the  trutii 
timacy  his  own  fame  now  gave  him  some  claim  of  his  words,  the  monk  told  Boccaccio  of  a  Gi^ 
upon.  Petrarch's  example  and  influence  began  cumstance  in  his  life  which  the  poet  thooght 
very  shortly  to  act  upon  the  mind  of  his  younger  known  only  to  himself.  So  great  was  the  effect 
friend,  who  from  the  date  of  their  friendship  of  this  warning,  that  ho  determined  to  abandon 
commenced  to  turn  his  thoughts  more  from  poetry,  sell  his  library,  and  lead  a  life  of 
licentious  pleasures  to  purer  fame.  Being  now  penance  and  meditation.  With  this  view  he 
permanently  settled  in  Florence,  Boccaccio,  by  wrote  to  Petrarch,  supposing  that  bis  sudden 
Petrarch's  advice,  began  to  take  some  interest  purpose  would  meet  with  kindred  enthusiasm, 
in  the  af&irs  of  state,  although,  owing  to  the  but  his  friend  answered  in  a  strong  oonunon- 
vicious  luxury  of  the  great,  and  tiie  misery  of  sense  letter,  instructing  him  to  receive  the 
the  lower  orders,  no  city  in  Europe  at  that  time  warning  to  repentance,  but  informing  him  that 
presented  a  more  gloomy  aspect.  His  motives  there  was  no  necessity  for  selling  his  books  or 
were  appreciated,  however,  and  he  was  sent  on  abandoning  his  studies.  The  converted  man 
an  embassy  to  Padua,  to  invite  Petrarch  to  ac-  accordingly  pursued  literature,  and  wrote  in  a 
cept  the  presidency  of  tho  university.  Several  strain  altogether  free  from  his  former  licentious 
other  missions  followed,  not  very  clearly  de-  vein,  while  he  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit, 
scribed  as  to  dates,  and  in  April,  1853,  he  took  and  applied  himself  to  theology.  Unfortunately 
part  in  one  to  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  the  papal  for  Boccaccio  he  was  not  weaJthy,  and  his  great 
court  then  residing  at  Avignon.  In  the  same  liberality,  which  was  a  striking  feature  of  his 
year  was  published  his  Decamerone  or  "Ten  character,  in  time  impoverished  him.  With 
Days'  Entertainment,"  one  of  the  most  extraor-  disinterested  generosity  a  large  part  of  his  means 
dinary  works  of  genius  ever  written,  and  which  was  dissipated  in  the  collection  of  Greek  manu* 
after  the  lapse  of  5  centuries  is  still  regarded  as  scripts,  his  emissaries  visiting  many  parts  of 
one  of  the  purest  specimens  of  Italian  prose,  as  Europe  to  procure  them.  His  fortune  was  thus 
an  inexhaustible  repository  of  wit,  beauty,  and  gradually  impaired,  and  toward  the  decline  of 
eloquence,  although  unhappily  deformed  with  life  he  found  himself  poor  and  deserted  by  sll 
such  licentious  thoughts  and  descriptions  as  his  friends,  except  the  noble-minded  and  con- 
render  it  in  a  great  degree  unfit  to  be  read  by  stant  Petrarch.  That  great  poet  wished  his 
any  one  of  pure  mind.  While  occupied  with  friend  to  take  up  his  abode  with  him,  but  Boo- 
these  popular  compositions,  Boccaccio  did  not  caccio  preferred  independence,  and  dedinod  the 
lose  sight  of  higher  pursuits  in  literature.  Like  offer,  although  he  visited  Petrarch  whenever  be 
Petrarch  he  was  a  devoted  collector  of  ancient  found  an  opportunity.  In  1868  he  was  invited 
manuscripts,  and  a  diligent  student  of  the  toNaplesby  the  grand  seneschal  Accijj noli,  bat 
classics.  Both  were  travellers,  and  both  em-  was  so  hurt  by  his  cold  reception,  that  he  soon 
ployed  much  of  their  time  and  money  in  rescu-  left  and  went  to  Venice  to  meet  Petrarch.  On 
ing  from  utter  destruction  the  precious  memo-  returning  to  Florence  he  found  its  torbnleot 
rials  of  antiquity.  On  one  occasion  Boccaccio  state  of  society  in  little  accordance  with  his 
visited  Monte  Casino,  within  whose  monastery  wish  of  retirement,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
he  knew  many  works  had  been  collected,  which  little  cottage  in  Oertaldo,  in  tne  vale  of  £|^ 
had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  but  dear  to  him  as  the  birthplace  of  his  famUj* 
found,  to  his  amazement,  that  they  were  suflfered  From  this  retreat  he  was  soon  smnmoned  bj  the 
to  rot  in  a  damp  loft  exposed  to  the  weather,  chiefcitizens  of  florence,  to  undertake  an  embes* 
and  that  frequently  when  the  monks  were  in  sy  to  Urban  V.  at  Avignon,  and  repairing  to  the 
want  of  money,  they  took  some  of  the  manu-  papal  court  he  experienced  the  most  flattering 
scripts,  obliterated  the  writing,  replaced  it  by  reception.  He  was  again  sent  to  Urban  in  1967, 
copying  on  the  parchment  some  part  of  the  after  the  pontiff  had  removed  to  Borne,  when 
ritual,  aDd  then  sold  the  new  productions  among  the  character  of  Boccaccio  had  so  completely 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  To  such  col-  changed  from  his  former  looseness,  that  he  was 
lectors  as  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  and  to  the  characterized  by  the  bishop  of  Florence  as  one 
latter  preeminently,  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  in  whose  purity  of  faith  he  had  the  utmost  con* 
gratitude  for  the  rescue  of  many  of  the  great  fidence.  In  1368  he  again  visited  Venice  for  a 
classic  works  which  otherwise  would  have  been  short  time,  and  subsequently  Naples,  where 
irretrievably  lost  In  1859  the  author  of  the  De-  Queen  Joanna  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to 
Cameron  visited  Petrarch  at  Milan,  conversed  fix  his  abode.  But  eflurthly  pleasures  had  la* 
with  him,  as  he  informs  us,  at  great  length  on  their  charms  for  him.  He  fell  ill,  his  thoughts 
the  subjects  of  morality  and  religion,  and  deter-  became  fixed  on  the  Bubjects  of  religion  and  of 
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eteni^,  sod  he  hastened  bade  to  the  aoHtade  from  her  pen  obtaining  the  first  pruee  from  the 

of  hia  little  oottage,  and,  says  BaldellL  *^the  Bonen  aoaaemy.  The  leading  literati  and  artists 

chamber  which  naed  to  ring  with  the  narmo-  of  Paris  bowed  before  her  beauty  and  genios. 

nioofl  floogs  of  the  mnaes^  was  as  silent  as  the  She  wrote  a  French  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  an  imita- 

graye.*'  lie  was  now  honored  bv  the  Florentine  tionofGessner's^Deathof  AbeV*  an  epic  poem, 

magiatrates  with  a  professorship  founded  in  called  I/k  Oolombiade^  a  tragedy,  and  minor 

memory  of  Dante,  for  the  bettor  explication  of  pieces.   Her  collected  works  ran  tnrongh  4  ecU- 

ib^  Dkina  Commidia,  His  leotores  commenced  tions,  were  translated  into  several  langoages,  and 

ia  October,  1878,  and  continaed  nntal  his  death,  obtained  her  honorary  membership  in  6  acade- 

nrhich  was  donbtlesB  hastened  by  the  demise  of  miesof  learning.  She  also  wrote,  in  prose,  letters 

Petnut^  10  months  before  his  own.    In  do-  during  her  travels  through  £ngland,HollaQd,  and 

jnent  laognsge  he  bewailed  his  loss.    With  a  Italy,  which  show  her  capacity  for  observation. 

»rokea  and  contrite  qrfrit,  on  dying,  he  be-  WhenDr.  Johnson  visitedParis,  in  1775,he dined 

aeathed  the  little  property  remaning  to  him  with  *'theBoccaAe,"  as  he  calls  her  in  his  diary. 

>  his  fl  nephews,  ana  his  library  to  Father  BOOOHEBINl,  Lmoi,  an  Italian  composer, 

[artin,  an  Augustine  monk. — ^Boccnodo  wrote  bom  at  Lucca,  Jan.  14, 1740,  died  in  Madrid  in 

nmerous  woru  in  Italian  and  Latin,  and  both  1806.    He  left  many  compoddons  for  the  vio- 

i  prose  and  poetry,  few  of  iHiich  are  referred  lin,  violoncello,  and  piano-forte.     He  never 

I  at  the  present  oay;  his  great  fame  rests  composed  any  thing  for  the  theatre,  and  his 

x)n  the  Decameron.    In  these  hundred  tales  Staoat  Mater  is  his  only  church  compodtion. 

love,  displaving  the  most  wondrous  fertili^  BOOOONE,  Paolo,  afterward   Stlvio,   a 

invention,  the  reader  is  perpetually  ddighted  Sicilian  naturalist,  bom  at  Palermo^  April  24^ 

1th  the  beauty  of  the  narrative  and  the  variety  1688,  died  Dec  22,  1704.    He  was  a  Cistercian 

the  scenes,  whether  of  intrigue,  wit,  or  pa-  monk,  and  to  study  natural  historv  vidted  Ita- 

os — no  two  stories,  nor  even  thdr  introdno-  ly,  France,  England,  Germany,  and  many  other 

Da,  reeemblinff  eaoh  other.     The  anther's  countries.    He  left  many  valuable  worlu,  some 

idness  for  involving  friars  in  every  imaginable  of  whidi  have  passed  through  several  editions, 

ne  of  mischief  and  ludicrous  misii^  created  BOOHART,  SAinTXL,  a  ^noh  oriental  and 

at  scandal  to  the  church,  and  his  fhmous  biblical  scholar,  bom  in  Kouen,Hay  80, 1599,  died 

lance,  the  tenth  novd  of  the  sixth  day,  in  at  Oaen,  Hay  16, 1667.  He  came  of  a  Huguenot 

ich  "Friar  Oni<m  promises  some  country  family,  and  became,  like  his  Mher,  and  his  undo 

le  to  show  them  a  feather  from  the  wing  the  flsunous  Rerre  du  Houlins,  a  Calvinistio 

le  angel  QabrieL  instead  of  which  he  finds  ndnister.    He  studied  philosophy,  and,  perhaps^ 

'  some  ooala,  which  he  tells  them  are  the  same  theology,  at  Sedan,  or,  as  others  think,  at  Sau- 

roasted  St.  Lawrence,'*  drew  down  the  sol-  mur,  and  followed  Cameron  into  En^and  in  the 

anathema  of  the  council  of  Trent  The  edi-  dvil  troubles  of  1620.    WhUe  there  he  laid  the 

)  of  the  Deoameron  are  almost  innumerable,  foundation  for  that  oriental  erodition  to  which 

trao^atioDa  exist  in  aU  the  languages  of  he  owes  his  cdebrity.  He  soon  returned  to  Ley- 

^pe.     The  earliest  editions  are  extremdy  den,  where  he  wphed  himself  to  the  study  of 

And  of  that  of  Yaldarfer  in  1471,  only  Arabic.    He  had  already  become  so  thoroughly 

copy  ia  known.    This  was  purchased,  not  veraed  in  Greek  at  14  years  of  age  tiiat  he  wrote 

f  years  iixuM,  at  the  sde  of  the  duke  of  freelv  in  Greek  verse,  specimens  of  which  wefe 

mr^h^B  ooUection,  by  the  marquis  of  Bland-  published  by  Dempd»r  in  the  pie&ce  to  his 

for  the  enormous  sum  of  £2,260.~-Boccao-  *' Roman  Antiquities"  (1615).     Returning  to 

poem*  £a  Tamda^  is  written  in  the  aOaoa  Oaen  in  1628,  he  held  a  public  disputetion  with 

,  of  whloli  he  is  usually  considered  as  the  V^ron,  a  learned  Jesuit.    The  discussion  was 

tor^  and  ia  the  first  Italian  poem  which  interrupted  by  Bochart's  dckness,  but  was  con- 

Dts  A  speoimen  of  the  epopee.     Ohancer  tinned  m  epistolary  essays  for  nearly  8  years. 

wed  from  this  poem  his  '*  Kniaht^s  Tde,^  The  sul^ecto  of  which  it  treated  embraced  the 

Uiakeepeare  \vart  of  his  ^^lOdsnmmer  prindpal  heads  of  controversy  between  the  Prot- 

'•9  DremoL^*    The  great  Endish  dramatist  estant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  such  as 

bo,  in  aome  measora  aTaued  himself  of  the  supremacy  of  8t.  Peter,  the  sacraments,  rd- 

c^cio^a  J>eeam§ranaf  aam*^  Oymbdine'*  and  ios,  merits,  vows,  intercession  of  the  sdnts,  the 

t  frell  tbMt  ends  wdL"  With  all  his  iknlts,  Vulgate  trandation  of  the  Bible,  dto.  Bochart,  for 

;y  cooaidar  Boocaodo  one  of  the  great  re*  the  rest  of  his  life,  devoted  hhnsdf  to  the  illustrsp 

of  learning  and  a  bene&ctor  to  mankind,  tion  of  bibliod  literature.  He  now  began  to  write 

1  as  worth  J  of  the  third  place  in  that  his  (^^evrapAMiSscni,  the  great  work  of  his  life. 

triumvirmta  with  Dante  and  Petrardi,  Next  followed  his  treatise  on  the  animals  of  the 

/  ronders  the  fourteenth  century  so  splen-  Bible ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  same  plan,  he 

epoch  in  the  history  of  literature.**  was  collecdng  materials  for  similar  treatises  oa 

C  AOK,  Majos  Ahvb  Lb  Paob,  a  French  the  minerals  and  planto  of  the  Bible,  when  his 

l^nm  ia  lionen,  Oct  22. 1710,  died  Aug.  sudden  death,  whue  speaking  in  the  academy 

£<]oosited  atParis,  Mile.  Le  Page  earqr  at  Oaen,  interrupted  his  kbors,  and  deprived 

<]  taste  and  tdent  Bhe  married  a  liter-  the  world  of  the  results. 

i  af  the  nsuneof  flquetduBoccage.  At  BOCHIOA,  an  Indian  mythologicd  charao- 

^36^  ahesippearedasananthor,apoem  ter  indigenous  to  the  valley  of  B<^ta,  the  son 
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of  the  snn,  lawgiver,  teacher  of  agricnltare,  and  BODE,  Johajot  Elsbt,  a  German  astronomer, 

introducer  of  the  Bemi-civilization  formerly  ex-  bom  in  Hamburg,  Jan.  19,  1747,  died  in  Berlin, 

iflting  there.  Kov.  23, 1826.  While  a  boy,  he  made  a  telescope 

BOOHIUS,  John,  or  Booh,  a  Flemish  Latin  for  himself,  and  converted  his  father's  garret  into 

poet,  born  in  Brussels,  July  27,  1555,  died  an  observatory ;  having  published  in  early  life 

Jan.  18, 1609.    He  travelled  in  Italy,  Germany,  a  paper  on  a  solar  eclipse,  and  an  excellent  poi>- 

Foland,  and  Russia,  and  was  afterward  secre-  nlar   introduction  to  astronomy,  he  was,  in 

tary  to  the  duke  of  Parma.    His  poems  were  1772,  chosen  astronomer  to  the  Berlin  academy 

published  at  Cologne  in  1615,  and  much  ad-  of  sciences.     His  ^^Astronomical  Almanac,'' 

mired  by  his  contemporaries.  of  which  54  volumes  appeared  at  Berlin  from 

BOOUSA,  Robert  Kioolas  Ohables,  harp-  1776  to  1829,  is  contmued  by  Encke,    ffis 

ist   and   composer,  born    at    Montm6dy,  de-  Uranographia  contains  observations  on  17,240 

partment   Mouse,    in   France,    in  1789,  died  stars.     He  was  one  of  those  who  gave  as- 

in  Australia  in  1856.    When  but  7  years  old  tronomy  the  hold  which  it  now  has  on  the 

he  performed,  in   public,  a  concerto  on  the  German  mind. 

piano-forte,  and  before  he  was  12  had  com-  BODE'S  LAW  is  not  a  law,  properly  speak- 

poscd  symphonies,   concertos,  overtures,  and  ing,  but  simply  a  mnemonicon  for  remember* 

even  a  quartet,  without  having  acquired  any  ing  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  son. 

knowledge  of  composition.  At  the  age  of  16  he  To  4  add  8  multiplied  by  2  once,  twice,  thricft 

began  to  study  the  harp,  and  within  2  years  could  &c.,  and  the  sums  multiplied  by  9,500,000  wiu 

Scrform  the  most  difficult  pieces  on  half  a  dozen  give  the  distances  of  the  successive  planets  from 
ifferent  instruments.  About  this  time  he  was  the  sun.  This  rule  fails  in  the  case  of  Neptune, 
placed  in  the  conservatoire  at  Paris,  where  he  en-  and  it  was  thus  that  Adams  and  Leverrier  were 
joyed  the  instructions  of  Mchul  in  composition ;  misled  in  their  calculations  of  that  planet^s  dis- 
and  so  rapid  was  his  progress  that,  at  the  end  tance  before  it  had  been  observed, 
of  the  first  year,  ho  obtained  the  principal  prize  BODENSTETT,  Fbisdbich  Mabtin,  a  G«r- 
in  harmony.  He  also  continued  to  apply  him-  man  author,  bom  at  Peine,  in  Hanover,  April 
self  to  the  harp,  and  soon  acquired  an  eminence  22, 1819.  In  1840  he  accepted  an  engo^ment 
as  a  performer  on  it  without  any  previous  par-  as  teacher  in  the  family  of  Prince  Galiizin,  at 
allel,  and  which  he  enjoyed  until  his  death.  His  Moscow.  In  1844  he  became  professor  in  a 
published  compositions  for  it  amount  to  150  of  seminary  at  Tiflis,  and  after  exploring  the  Can- 
all  sorts,  exclusive  of  50  studies ;  and  he  also  casus,  the  Orimea,  and  Asia  Minor,  he  returned 
published  2  methods  for  pupils.  In  1813  ho  to  Germany  in  1846,  offici^ed  in  1848  as  editor 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  first  of  the  Lloyd  Austriaco^  published  at  Trieat*, 
harpist  at  his  private  concerts;  and  upon  the  attended  the  Paris  convention  in  1849  as  repre- 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  filled  the  same  office  sentativo  of  the  Prussian  free  trade  party,  and 
with  Louis  XVin.  During  this  period  he  com-  the  peace  congress  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in 
posed  a  number  of  operas  for  the  French  stage,  1850,  the  latter  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  of 
many  of  which  were  successful  in  their  day,  Schleswig  Holstein.  Subsequently  he  waa  edi- 
al though  now  nearly  forgotten.  In  1817  ho  tor  of  the  Weser  Zeitung  at  Bremen,  and  in 
went  to  England,  where  a  busy  professional  April,  1854,  ho  took  up  his  abode  at  Monicb, 
career,  extending  through  more  than  30  years,  where  he  is  one  of  the  poets  who  duster 
awaited  him.  He  published,  yearly,  numerous  round  the  throne  of  King  Maximilian,  who 
compositions  for  the  harp,  gave  concerts  in  pays  him  an  annual  pension  of  about  $500, 
Loudon  and  the  provinces,  directed  the  oratorios,  while  at  the  same  time  he  officiates  as  profea- 
and.  In  1822,  became  professor  of  the  harp  at  sor  of  Slavonic  languages  and  literature  at  tbe 
the  royal  academy  of  music,  of  which  institution  university  of  Munich.  He  has  translated  tlie 
he  was  also  appointed  a  life  governor.  In  1847  works  of  the  Russian  poets  Pushkin,  Kasto^  and 
he  came  to  the  United  States  with  Madame  Anna  Lermontofi^  into  German,  published  an  inter 
Bishop,  with  whom  he  made  many  musical  tours  esting  work  on  the  nations  of  the  Oancaan^ 
in  various  parts  of  the  American  continent,  and  and  3ieir  war  of  independence  against  R"^ 
whom  he  finally  accompanied  toAustralia.  of  which  a  2d  and  enlarged  edition  appeared 
BOCK,  Karl  Erxst,  a  German  anatomist,  in  1855,  and  a  book,  called  "Thousand and  One 
born  Feb.  21,  1809,  graduated  at  Leipsic  in  Days  in  the  Orient,"  of  which  an  English 
1831,  served  as  surgeon  in  the  Russian  army,  translation  appeared  at  London  in  1851,  and  a 
and  after  his  return  was  appointed,  in  1837,  12d  German  edition  at  Berlin  In  1858.  Afint 
to  preside  and  report  over  post-mortem  ex-  volume  of  his  more  recent  poems  was  jwb- 
arainations  at  the  Leipsic  hospital.  In  1839  lished  at  Berlin  in  1856,  and  his  new  historical 
he  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Leipsic,  tragedy  Demetrius,  appeared  in  the  same  yeiur, 
and,  since  1850,  ho  has  had  charge,  also,  and  was  performed  at  the  theatre  of  Mnoicii' 
of  the  clinical  department  of  the  univer-  His  most  original  production  is  his  German  ve^ 
sity.  His  last  production,  Lehrhuch  der  Patho-  sion  of  the  Persian  songs  of  Miraa-Shatfy. 
logiscJien  Anatomie  und  DUignostih  (Leipsic,  BODIN,  Jean,  a  French  pubh'cist,  ho"i ^^ 
1848),  has  passed  through  3  editions.  Angers  about  1580,  died  at  Laon  in  1696. 
BOCKELSON,  or  Boooold,  JoiiAifN.  See  After  studying  law  at  Toulouse,  he  repaired  to 
John  of  Ley  den,  Paris,  to  follow  his  profession ;  but  he  saw  at 
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oooethatheoooldsoaroely  raooeedinoompeti-  the  plaoe  of  ehofgi  ^affcAtm  at  Stookholm 
tioD  with  iQoh  advooates  as  BriBson,  Paaqnier,  until  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  offioe  at 
Pitboo,  and  others ;  and  acoordinalj  he  deyot*  Washington,  ana  soon  after  was  made  minister 
ed  hinuelf  to  politios.  In  1576  ne  published  plenipotentiary,  whioh  post  he  filled  for  17  years 
his  work,  Ik  ta  R^jfubUgue^  whioh  gained  for  until  nis  death.  He  had  remarkable  financial 
him  a  great  rsputation,  and  the  esteem  of  Henry  abilities,  and  by  economy  and  speculation  made 
in,y  who,  baa  king  as  he  was^  knew  how  to  a  large  fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  numerous 
ippreciate  ffsninSi  But  having  suffored  in  the  ohildren.  He  was  married  to  a  lady  of  Qeorge- 
mg*s  mind  by  the  calumnies  of  some  courtiers,  town,  D.  C.  ^ 
le  went  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  who  was  then  BODLEIAN  UBRART,  the  public  library 
be  chief  of  the  parfy  called  let  polUunisiy  who  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  so  caUed  firom  Sir 
ppointed  him  at  once  to  sermJ  omoes  in  his  ^lomas  Bodley,  who  restored  it  toward  the 
ifrnce.  He  went  with  that  prince  to  Eng^d,  dose  of  the  16th  century,  many  of  the  previous 
'here  he  found  his  work  lued  as  a  text  book  collections  of  books  and  MSS.  having  been  de- 
i  the  university  of  Oambridgeu  After  the  itroyed  during  the  reigu  of  Edward  YI.  Be- 
)ath  of  his  protector,  in  1684^  he  retired  to  aide  Testoring  the  building  and  providing  a 
fton,  where  ne  mairie^  and  held  the  office  of  fimd  of  £2,000  fbr  the  purchase  of  books,  he 
'oeurettr.  There,  during  his  leisure  hourSi  also  presented  a  collection  whioh  was  valued  at 
)  composed  a  strange  bM>k :  La  Dimonom/oh  jB10,000,  and  left  an  estate  for  the  maintenance 
'^  <m  traiU  dm  ioreien,  which  was  printed  of  officers  and  for  keeping  the  library  in  repur. 
Paris  in  1687.  The  following  years^  lie  was  For  the  government  of  the  library  he  drew  up 
Qt  as  deputy  for  the  tiiird  estate  (tun  Hat)  aome  statutes,  which  were  afterward  incorpo- 
Vermandois,  to  the  states-general  at  Blois,  rated  with  those  of  the  university.  The  library 
lere  he  supported  several  democratio  meaa-  was  fint  opened  to  the  public  Nov.  8, 1602. 
as.  On  the  cleath  of  Heniy  IIL,  Bodin  made  The  liberal  example  of  Bodley  was  soon  follow- 
on,  his  adopted  dtv,  iohi  the  party  of  the  ed  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  presented  part  of 
gue,  whioh  opposed  the  aocesrion  of  Heniy  the  Portuguese  bishop  Osorius^s  library,  which 
. ;  but  a  little  later,  yieldinff,  he  went  over  had  been  captured  by  Essex  in  1696,  shortly 
thnt  prince.  He  was  carried  away  suddenly  after  the  expedition  against  Oadiz.  Aifter  the 
%  f)i5<>r<]er  reeembling  the  cholera.  Beside  the  death  of  Bodley,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  added  a 
orks  above  mentioned,  he  left  several  othen^  valuable  collection  of  Greek  MSS.,  procured  by 
oh  bear  evidence  of  his  varied  knowledoe  Baroccio,  a  Venetian.  At  later  dates  Sir  Thomas 
boldness  of  mind;  but  his  treatise,  i^  M  Roe,  Sir  Eenelm  Digby.  the  ^* learned  Selden," 
uhliquey  is  his  best  production.  Uecdves  Gough  the  antiquary,  ana  Archbishop  Laud,  oon- 
l  an  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  ferrM  donations  of  valuable  Greek,  Oriental,  and 
trnment  should  be  founaod ;  and  if  he  does  German  MSS.  to  this  magnificent  library.  The 
letermine  in  favor  of  the  republican  aysteno,  library,  rich  in  rabbinicfil  lore,  of  the  Hebrew 
is'wt»  that  monarchy  should  at  least  exhibit  scholar  Oppenheim,  a  great  collection  of  eastern 
:ard  for  popular  rights.  KSS.,  of  eariy  editions  of  the  Bible,  original  edi- 
JDISCO^  Alxxaitdkb,  for  a  long  time  Bus-  tionsof  ancient  and  classic  authors,  together  with 
minister  in  the  United  States,  bom  about  60,000  dissertations  by  members  of  foreign  uni- 
,  of  a  Protestant  family  of  the  lower  ranka  versitiee^  and  an  extensive  collection  of  medals, 
e  TroUachian  nobility,  died  at  Washington,  cqina,  prints,  &o.,  were  also  subsequentiy  de- 
28,  1854.  While  he  was  yet  a  bov,  his  posited  in  this  library.  In  1809  Clarke,  the 
r  emiMited  to  Russia,  for  the  sake  of  traveller,  gave  to  it  some  rare  Greek  and  Latin 
er  facLUties  for  the  education  and  support  MSS.,  inclading  a  Plato  from  the  isle  of  Patmos. 
\  numerooB  flunily.  The  son  was  verj  In  1818,  an  exceedingly  valuable  collection  of 
il}y  tAii^t  French  and  a  handsome  hand-  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arabic  MSS.,  procured 
1^,  and  ewly  entered  the  civil  service  in  from  Venice,  was  added,  together  with  a  por^ 
oi»artment  of  foreign  affiiirs.  There  he  tion  of  the  fiaoned  library  of  Richard  Heber 
rglahed  himaelfbyhis  application,  and  was  (1884),  and  lastiy,  the  rare  books,  MSS.,  and 
Oil  to  that  part  <n  the  imperial  ohanceiy  coina  of  the  scholar,  antiquary,  and  Shake- 
Aooompanied  Alexander  in  his  campaigns,  spearean  commentator,  Fruicis  Douce.  This 
^s  next  made  private  secretary  to  Oonnt  renowned  library,  in  fitne,  is  rich  in  many  de- 
len,  in  1810,  and  in  the  following  years,  partments  in  whic^  other  libraries  are  deficient| 
the  ooant  as  imperial  oonunissioner  and  forms  altogether  the  noblest  collection  of 
led  tlie  convention  with  BemadotUk  whichanyunivernty  can  boast.  The  library  is 
prince  of  Sweden.  He  also  attended  constantly  increasing  by  donations^y  copies  of 
/c*i]  darixig  the  campaigns  of  1818-14^  every  work  printed  in  the  United  Kmgdom.  as 
ho  con^reaa  of  Vienna.  When  Suchtelen  well  as  by  books  purchased  from  the  fbnd  left 
pointed  an&lMBBador  at Stockhohn,  Bodia-  by  Bodley,  by  fees  received  at  matriculation, 
fito  t/ie  aeoretaiy  of  legation.  Here  he  and  by  an  annual  payment  of  all  persons  (servi- 
the  onboanded  confidence  of  his  chie^  tors  excepted)  who  have  the  right  of  admission 
1  his  dealbbed,  warmly  recommended  to  the  library.  In  Jan.  1849,  the  number  of 
ho  emperor  ITicholas.  After  the  death  printed  volumes  was,  according  to  a  report  pre- 
aiubaasador,   Bodisco  temporarily  filled  sented  to  the  house  of  commons,  about  220,000, 
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and  of  MSS.  abont  21,000.    Daring  the  years  ing,  boring,  and  roUing.    In  1847  he  retorned 

1826-^46  the  average  annnal  addition  of  the  to  Austria,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  ooa- 

books  was  about  4,480  volumes ;  so  that,  upon  struction  of  raihroads. 

this  basis,  the  library  must  contain,  at  the  pres-  BODMEB,  Johann  Jakob,  a  German  eohol- 

ent  day,  at   least  260,000  printed   volumes,  ar,  born  at  Greiffensee,  in  Switzerland,  itlj 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  printed  books,  by  Dr.  9,  1698,  died  in  Zurich,  Jan.  2,  1783.    A 

James,  appeared  in  1605.    This  was  followed  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  of  English  and 

by  various  other  catalogues.    Rev.  Dr.  Bandi-  Italian   literature,    opened  his  eyes  to  the 

nePs  catalogue  of  the  printed  books  was  com-  meagre  and  insipid  character  of  the  Gemum 

pleted  in  1843,  3  vols,  folio,  and  a  large  supple-  literature  of  his  own  time,  and  in  union  with 

mental  volume  was  printed  in  1861,  contaming  some   other  literary  young  men,  he  issued, 

the  additions  up  to  ue  end  of  1847.  in    1721,  a  periodical,  entitled  JHacune  der 

BODLET,  Sib  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the  ifaZ^,  in  which  many  German  poets  were  efoin- 

Bodleian   library,  born  at  Exeter,  March   2,  moned  before  the  tribunal  of  a  new  criticm 

1544,  died  at  Oxford,  Jan.  28, 1612.    At  the  He  formed  a  new  literary  school  in  oppositio& 

age  of  12,  he  went  to  Geneva  with  his  father,  to  the  French  school  of  Gottsched.    The  taste 

who,  being  a  Protestant,  went  into  voluntary  of  Bodmer  for  English  poetry,  dassioal  litera- 

exile  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.    At  the  ture,  and  the  earlier  German  authors,  exercised 

then  newly  founded    university   of  Geneva,  a  very  happy  effect.    He  officiated  during  50 

young  Bodley  received  instruction  in  the  dead  years  as  professor  of  history  at  Ztlrich. 

languages  and  divinity.    On  the  accession  of  BODONI,  Giambattibta,  an  Italian  printer, 

Qeeen  Elizabeth,  in  1668,  he  returned  to  Eng-  born  at  Saluzzo,  in  Piedmont,  Feb.  16, 1740, 

land  with  his  family,  entered  the  university  of  died  in  Padua,  Nov.  20,  1818.    After  serving 

Oxford,  graduated  there  in  1663,  and  was  elect-  some  years  in  the   printing  establiahnient  d 

ed  fellow  of  Morton  college  the  year  following,  his  father,  he  went  to  Home  as  a  compositor 

and  filled  various  offices  in  the  university  until  for  the  press  of  the  Propaganda.   While  there 

1676,  when  he  commenced  4  years*  foreign  he  made  himself  master   of  several  oriental 

travel.    Returning,  he  went  back  to  Oxford,  languages,    and   restored   and    arranged  the 

was  made  gentleman  usher  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  types  of  those  eastern  alphabets  that  had  be- 

and,  in  1685,  forfeited  his  fellowship  by  mar-  come  disordered.    In  1766  he  became  Bape^ 

riage.    Queen  Elizabeth  successively  employed  intendent  of  the  royal  press  at  Parma,  wBi^ 

him.  after  this,  in  various  embassies, — to  Den-  Giambattista  soon  made  the  most  celebrated 

mark,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  Henry  HI.  of  France,  in  Europe.    The  beauty  of  his  type,  ink,  «*» 

and  the   Hague.     At  the  last-named   place,  paper,  has  never  been  excelled,  but  the  intrioso 

where  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  council  of  value  of  his  editions  is  rather  inferior  to  their 

state,  taking   place   and  voting   next  Count  outward  splendor.    His  Hiad,  however,  and  his 

Maurice,  he  remained  5  years,  but  was  again  Greek  letters,  are  the  most  perfect  imitations 

sent  thitlier,  not  finally  quitting  Holland  until  of  the  originals  that  have  been  yet  attempted, 

1597.    Abandoning  the  public  service,  he  im-  and  his  editions  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italitff 

mediately  set  about  restoring,  or  rather  found-  and  French  classics,  are,  on  the  whole,  magnw- 

ing  anew,  the  public  library  at  Oxford — ^now  cent  monuments  oi  his  ability  and  taste.  o» 

called  the  Bodleian,  from  his  name.    He  was  was  a  member  of  several  Italian  academies  lod 

knighted  on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  and  a  knight  of  several  celebrated  orders, 

honored  with  a  public  funeral  on  his  death.    His  BOEOE,  Heotob.    See  Boethius. 

autobiography  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1647.  BOEOKH,    Avgitst,   a  German  phUoloasl, 

BODMER,  Gkoro,  a  Swiss  meclianic,  bom  bom  Nov.  24,  1786.  at  Oarlsruhe,  atndied  m 

at  Zarich  in  Dec.  1786.    Being  apprenticed  to  Halle,  as  a  pupil  or  Wolf,  became  professor 

a  mechanic  in  Thurgau,  he  invented  screw  or  in  Heidelberg  in  1807,  and  in  Berlin  in  I8II1 

cross  wheels  in  1803,  and  made  important  im-  where   he    still   continues.     In  one  of  m 

provements  in  the  machinery  for  wool-spinning  earliest  works,  the  "  Metres  of  Pindar"  (Bern 

in  1806.    He  established  himself  at  K^ssnacht,  1809),  and  in  his  edition  of  Pindar  (2  vols.  I^ 

where,  in  1808,  he  invented  a  1-pound  cannon  sic,  1811-'22),  he  succeeded  in  an  almoet  pef* 

for  firing  bombs,  which  exploded  when  they  feet  restoration  of  the  text,  in  establishing  tbe 

strack  any  object    He  settled  in  1809  at  St.  rules  according  to  which  the  verses  of  Pindtf 

Blasien,  in   Baden,  devoted   himself  to  the  are  constracted,  and  the  kind  of  music  by  ▼moQ 

manufacture  and  improvement  of  fire-arms  and  tiiey  were  accompanied,  and  in  explaining  tw 

industrial  machinery,  and  received  commissions  elements  by  whidi  the  poetical  eflTect  of  these 

from   France,  Baden,   and   Switzerland.     In  songs  was  produced.    In  his  work  Di*  oUutt 

1822  he  planned  the  bath  at  Schinznach,  in  Eau$haUu7igderAthener(BeT^lSl7t9^oNf 

Switzerland.    In  1824  hewent  to  Manchester,  in  he  gives  an  accurate  and  lively  picture  oMW 

England,  where  he  applied  many  of  his  me-  administration  and  political  economy  of  ancMO* 

chanical  improvements  upon  a  large  scale.    He  AtJhens,  in  which   so  many  dark  pomta  are 

constracted  at  Bolton  an  immense  water-wheel  cleared  up,  that  we  almost  seem  to  ae©  tj» 

61  feet  in  diameter,  perfected  locomotives,  and  Athenians  living  before  our  oyea.     ■"^^.^ 

during  20  years  gained  more  ^an  80  patents  edition  (1861)  is  even  richer  and  more  oomp^ 

for  various  machines  and  instruments  for  turn-  His  work   Metrelogieehe  UnUrwchwng^  ^^^ 
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OsiMte^M9inqfiiim^undMamedmAlik0rthymi  travelled  for  xnanj  yean  at  a  JonmeTmaii ; 

(BerL  1888),  Baooeeoii  in  solving  the  almost  des-  and  by  imoeaiang  efforts  made  himself  fami- 

perate  task  of  giving,  by  a  oarefol  oomparison  liar  ^th  the  cmrent  theoloffioal  literature, 

of  all  historioil  sources  and  monnments,  an  evi-  Even  as  a  boy,  while  tending  the  herds  of  his 

dentljoorreot  knowledge  of  the  chief  measures,  native  village^  the  constant  intercourse  with 

weights,  and  currencies  of  the  Greek&Bomans^  nature  deeply  mipreased  his  contemplative  mind, 

and  other  ancient  nations.     His    Uriunden  Exuberant  fertility  of  imagination,  a  deep- 

uber  da$  Bt»umfk  de$  atti$chen  StaaU  (BerL  rooted  love  of  the  mvBterious  workings  of  the 

1840)isanQDezoeptionablehistoryofthenavvof  divine  power,  enthnsiastio  warmth  of  feeling, 

Athens  and  the  marine  achievements  of  that  city,  a  rare  power  of  intuition,  and  withal  a  want 

Qifl  edition  of  the  (krpuM  ImmpUonmn  Qri'  of  severe  mental  discipline,  renderedhim  subject 

'arum  (vols.  L  and  UL,  Berl.  1824-'68),  under-  to  hallucinations,  during  which  he  imagined 

aken  in  concert  wltii  Johann  Franx,  at  the  himself  to  be  in  direct  conversation  with  the 

istanoe  of  the  Berlin  academy,  shows  the  Djjrini^.    From  the  rude  theological  contro- 

leaning  of  iJl  the  relics  of  the  ancient  Greek  versjes  of  hia  time,  he  fled  to  the  pure  ethe- 

tscripUona  ci  which  manv  were  very  unintel-  real  refl^ons  of  intuition,  where,  in  the  ecstasies 

Btible.    Oi  his  minor  writings,  almost  all  are  of  feelmg^  elevated  to  sublimity,  he  found  an 

iaracterized  either  by  new  results  or  bv  inge-  intense  mental  ei\]oyment.    Having  returned 

ous  combinations  of  acts,  and  a  dear  classical  from  his  travels,  he  set  np  a  shoemaker's  shop 

yle.  He  does  not  limit  his  researches  to  Greek  at  Goeriitz,  in  1504,  and  married  the  daughter 

t  J   Roman  antiquity,  but  has   contributed  of  a  butcher.    He  led  a  ^lain  and  quiet  life,  but 

ward  dearing  up  the  darkness  of   oriental  his  visions  continued  until,  in  1610,  the  desire  to 

^tory,  and  to  the  appreciation  of  the  works  disdose  to  mankind  the  path  of  eternal  felidty, 

Leibnits  and  Frederic  the  Great.    Aa  a  impelled  him  to  publisn  the  mystical  trana- 

ilologist  he  has  founded  a  new  and  better  ports  of  his  aouL    In  1612  he  published  hia 

)ooL  called  after  his  name.     It  has  sue-  first  book,  Aurora,  oder  die  Morgenrdthe  im 

^ded  in    ^yiag   the    oompletest    possible  At/ffgang  (Aurora,  or  the  Rising  of  the  Sun), 

tare  of  antiqm^  in  all  its  bearings  and  in   which   he   proposed  '^to  Ught  a  torch 

KlitionSf  in  ilfustrating  andent  history,  geo-  for  all  who  are  longing  for  truth.''    In  crude, 

phy.  religious,  soda],and  political  inistita-  enthusiastia  and  fi^rative  language,  almost 

IS,  and  upon  this  basis  in  explaining  the  real  unintelligible  to  sober  modem  thought,  this 

iiu'ng  of  the  old  dasdcal  authors;  while  the  book  contains  ^e  deepest  philosophical  sentl- 

»ol  before  him,  called  the  '*  school  of  verbal  ments  on  God,  nature,  and  mankind,  and  shows 

cfl^"  was  almost  exdudvdy  bent  on  restor-  the  author  to  have  been  conversant  with  most 

by  Bogaoiona  coojectures  a^  diligent  com-  important  works  of  contemporaneous  theological 

tons  of  the  different  readings  of  tne  mann-  Uterature.   It  waa  violenUv  denounced  by  tbeo- 

ft3,  the  ori^nal  text.    This  latter  school  waa  logians,  and  the  munidpal  authorities  even  at- 

X5ly  done  away  with  by  that  of  Boeckh,  tempted  to  silence  the  1x)ld  shoemaker,  but  the 

h  baa  thna  given  a  useful  scope  to  the  success  of  his  first  work  was  so  dedded  as  to 

r  of  claaslcalpniloloay  in  Germany,  England,  encourage  him  to  fbrther  effort    In  1619  he, 

ce,  and  America,  wmch  before  had  to  some  therefore^   published  other  writings,   among 

it  been   onfkvorable  to  the  spirit  of  inde-  which  were  ^^Description  of  the  Three  frindples 

L^t  tboo^t.  Binoe  Boeckh  the  real  nature  of  the  Divinity ''and  '^On  True  Penitence  and 

icient  life  baa  been  better  understood,  and  Tranquillity."   The  consequence  was  his  baniah- 

i.409  a  more  benign  influence  upon  modem  ment  firom  the  dty.  He  went  to  Dresden,  where 

y .   Boeokh  is  eloauent  In  his  aelivery,  his  the  prince  dector  endeavored  to  obtain  firom  him 

xanoo   is  noble,  his  political  opinionaare  the  philosopher's  atone^  taUng  it  for  mnted 

rately  liberal     The  8d  edition  of  hia  thatne  was  endowed  with  snpematurallmowl- 

lie  £oonon^  of  the  Atheniana"  was  trans-  edge.    Having  successfully  defended  his  opin- 

into  fVenob  by  Laligant  in  1628:  into  loj^  in  a  publio  discussion  with  eminent  theo- 

,h^  in  the  same  year,  by  Sir  G.  0.  lewis,  logians,  he  went  to  Silesia,  and  obtained  the 

iitor   of  tbe  *^  Edinburgh  Review."    An  abrogation  of  the  decree  of  banishment  just  in 

h  tranalatlon  of  the  2d  edition  waa  made  time  to  return  to  his  home  and  die.    Not  even 

American  scholar,  Mr.  Anthony  Lamb,  thendid  the  hateed  of  his  theolpgical  adversaries 

on^bt  out  in  1867,8imultaneoudyinBoa-  cease.  They  reftised to  allow  hia remainsaOhria- 

j  ^>ndon.  Am<»ig  Boeckh's  more  recent  tian  burial,  but  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 

itions   Ilia  eaaayonthe  cosmioal  sy^em  dvil  authorities. — ^It  ia  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 

^Q  (^Uht^rmicAungen  ^Aer  dot  hoimi$ek$  dearandbrief  idea  of  Boehm'a  conceptions  from 

^/^y  J^lato)^  whidi  appeared  at  Berlin  in  the  quaint  and  obeoure  meteors  wbich  are  so 

1  list  bo  mentioned.  inUmatdy  blended  with  hia  thou^ts,  that  it  may 

IIM  or  BoBBia(ofien  incorrectly  written  weQ  be  doubted  whether  he  himself  was  able 

o   rlfOBL  A  German  theosophistormystio,  to  discern  between  the  snbstance  and  the  fan- 
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kL  deep  witeri  both  rhioh  riTen  flow  into  aod  afterward  tho  Roman  and  Aaiafcio  wars,  she 

'^h  nATshes  of  the  Cephiasio  baain,  and  awell  waa  what  Handera  has  been  to  Europe,  the 

c:;  Jopaio  lake,   Besiae  these,  t^ere  are  na-  general  battle  ground  of  the  conflicting  nations. 

j: ;u8  other  torrents  flowing  firom  the  moun-  In  the  Persian  wars,  the  Bceotians  sid^,  for  the 

[iH  •  but  principally,  like  those  already  named,  most  part,  with  the  Persians ;  and  on  the  plain 

(±:^ci  no  direct  oatlete  into  the  sea,  and  either  of  Platsao  was  fought  the  deoiaiye  battle  bj 

•  )earing  Uirough  robterranean  channels,  or  Paosaniaa,  at  the  head  of  110,000  Peloponne* 
'^■^  ag  by  perool&tioa  through  Uie  stony  soil  sians,  Athenians,  Argives,  Mantineans,  and  Greek 
J  tarns  in  wMoh  they  torndnato.    Boeotia  allies,  in  which,  after  8  days'  severe  %bting  and 

:wajB  famoQS  for  her  meadow  landa  and  manosuTring,  he  utterly  defeated  the  Persian 

'  e^  and  was  the  most  equestrian  of  the  host  of  Mardonius,  which,  with  the  Boaotiana 

)reek  states;  her  wide  plains,  or  rather  and  other  Hedizing  Greecs,  was  not  less  in 

r./  alley  bottoms^  particularly  those  of  the  number  than  800,000  men,  and  put  an  end  to 

|:  f  ^iotjs  and  Thebala,  bcong  well  suited  to  all  oriental  invasions  of  the  sacred  soil  of  Hd- 

'    ceding  and  raising  of  horses,  though  not  las.    During  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  the  Boeo- 

;.  'h  80  as  the  mors  eztonded  levels  of  the  tians  plaved,  on  the  whole,  but  a  secondary 

jDtis,  of  Tbessaly  and  of  Thrace,  to  the  part,  owing  to  the  dissensions  of  thmr  leading 

';^^';;(L(ttward.   The  fertility  of  the  sou  can  be  communities   among  themselves,  which  pre- 

-^;'ed  from  the  fact  of  900  grains  being  daded   them  from  the  possibility  of  acting 

r^  )D  a  single  oob  ct  maize  by  OoL  Leake,  in  concert,  aa  became  the  members  of  a  great 

^-  ectaa  traveller,  whose  researohea  have  stato;  consequently,  they  were  alternately  at 

'^'"1  ranch  to  dear  up  the  antiquities  of  that  war  with  Athens,  and  with  the  Peloponnesians, 

'  tcresting  ooontry,  and  fh>m  bis  observe-  and^  notwithstanding  the  splendid  exploits  of 

^  j-iat  the  canes  grow  so  large  that,  when  Pelopidaa  and  Epaminondas  at  Leuctxtw  on  their 

:"  *d  H^ith  mnd,  ^ey  form  the  general  mar  own  soil,  on  the  banks  of  Eurotas,  witnin  sight 

*  tho  cottage  walls.  The  prindpal  moun-  of  the  streets  of  Sparta,  and,  again,  at  Mantinea, 
:- '  Cithfcron,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  on  Laoedssmonian  earth,  they  efl*ected  nothing 
'  ^^latea,  immediate^  above  the  inner  re*  fbr  themselves,  or  for  Greece,  although,  beyond 

-  the  gulf  of  €k>rinth,  is  4^800  feet  in  doubt  they  broke  the  power  of  the  Spartans, 
s  ^ut  the  whole  territory  is  oroken  with  and  destroyed  forever  their  superiority  over 

-  *  span  and  oflbets  flrom  thegreat moun«  the  HeUemo  statea.    That,  however,  was  not 
•ins  of  Parnassus   and  (Eta,  on  the  even  a  questionable  advantage,  for  the  Macedo* 

'•"'   and  north-western  oonflnes  of  the  nian  kingdom  was  already  on  the  increase,  and, 

--0  of  the  most  famous  of  which  is  Hel-  had  Laoedsemon  possessed  the  power,  as  clearly 

ho  capital  of  Bcsotia  was  the  city  of  she  possessed  the  wOl,  to  stand  in  arms  side  by 

.  known  as  the  seven-gated  Thebes,  and  aide  with  Thebes  and  Atiiens — 

or  its  siege,  in  the  heroic  or  ante-hia-  Whentlitt  dbbonertTiototy, 

S  by  the  seven  chiefs,  who  have  given  At  cal»roIl«^  ikui  to  iibortjr, 

.  V  to  one  of  the  tragedies  of  iBschylus.  ™«*  ^^  "p^'*  th^  oW  nua  eloquwt- 

>r  principal  towns  were  PlatsssB,  Oroho*  it  la  more  than  doubtful  whether  Philip,  or 

Chnaronea,  Ooronea,  Lebadea,  and  An-  Alexander  either,  would  have  ever  wielded 

'o  the  expedition  of  the  Atreidss  against  the  staff  of  a  Panhellenic  command.    Daring 

r  wind-bound,  until  the  goddess  Diana  the  Maoedonic  wars,  she  played  a  noble,  al« 

cA^od  bv  the  virgin  blood  of  Iphigenia.  though  an  unsnccessftil  part,  and,  in  revenge  for 

'tit  mytbologio  leffenda,  Bceotia  was  ex*  her  resistance  to  his  nsing  power,  Alexander 

ich;  the  tragic  tale  of  the  crimes  of  tho  razed  the  ci^ital  to  the  ground,  bidding  his 

iio  of  Thebcflu  Laius,  (Edipus,  Eteodes,  mimstera  of  havoc  spare  only  the  house  of  PicH 

M,  Creon,  Aorastus,  and  the  henrfnes  dar,  whom  he  affected  to  nold  in  honor  for 

Antigone,  and  Electra,  being  second  the  sake  of  the  Bceotian  muses,  who  once  dwelt 

solernnity  and  horror,  to  that  of  the  sublime  among  the  mountain  glades  of  Helicon. 

n   Tantafidax     It  was  on  Cithseron  Twenty  years  later.  Thebes  was  restored  by 

*FiTi5s  and  his  train  of  satyrs  and  Bao-  Gassander,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Athenians 

ield  their  wfldest  revels:  that  Aotaoon,  lent  their  aid  in  rebuilding  the  walls.    It  was, 

!  to  the  stag  which  he  hunted,  for  hla  however,  twice  afterward  taken  and  sacked  by 

ry  introslofi  on  the  bath  of  Diana,  was  Demetrius  PoHoroetes,  and  was,  at  a  still  later 

Ivy  his  own  hounds ;  and  that  Pen-  period,  utterly  impoverished  and  mined  by  the 

t4  >ni  limb  fh)m  limb  by  the  votariea  rapacity  <tf  Sylla,  who  fought  a  yet  greater  bat- 

s   whose  ritea  he  had  slishted.    It  tie^  on  the  same  bloody  field  of  Chasronea,  than 

jy  the  capital  that  flowed  tne  stream  any  one  of  tiie  conflicts  which  had  preceded  it 

into  which  the  cruel  wife  ci  Lycua  on  the  same  ground,  against  Taxiles,  tihe  gen* 

L>nne<L  alter  her  punishment  by  Ze*  eral  of  Ifithridates;  a  Mttie  as  remarkable  for 

Amphion,  sons  or  Antiope,  for  her  the  generalship  which  gained  it,  as  for  the  dis- 

o   tlieir  mother,  one  of  the  mortal  parity  of  numbers.    Prom  this  period,  Bceotia 

f  Japiter.     Nor  was  Bceotia  leas  eel-  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  which 

fie  historio  than  in  the  heroic  ages;  followed  those  of  the  Roman  empire,  through- 

y  respecta^  as  regarded  the  Greek,  oat  her  decline  and  fUl;  and  during  tne  middle 
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r-Kf  l^.c  fcff;",  flrvL,  tiTGnootm  uil  V«»- 
M.fitwithtliaUraeol- 
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■livi  '^  :>r  uf  Um>  Gmk  lil«- 
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ud  toUty  muuMJioru,  Ui  wlikh  lbs  Alkn- 
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ptafU  i  nhitb  dolaecB,  liow«ver,  mttm  to  bo 
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Bdmw  b«  proSHad,  w  a 
.,..__.      ._       _  It  liimUitgnMaf  iliUdl 

tnttj  iboroti/riil/  niDtradlctcd  br  neb  •plendid  of  iirwtlcal  mediilm.  ha  h 
enninlBs  h  Plndsr,  l'o|t>i'MMj  ffp—t~'-~*— ^  IruilncinB  brio  modcn  a  ' 
wd  PlatOTch,  bar  uUvtii  n&d  aUstUL  olidoal  bwmwUan,  la 

BOSKUAAVE,  Ouaiuiu,  tbo  taost  ccbfam- 
UA  iibrdcLui  iif  bU  ilar,  bom  ti  Voorbovt, 
BMT  L^den,  Id  QuUmtd,  btn.  18,  IMS,  died  at 


iMjitm,  Hnt  U,  17SS.  nbi  IUmt  « 
g}iiuui,UH  tbo  «n  ^ru  daitfaied  fcrtbewmn 
tidSng.  Uo  tMvitwl  a  nry  csnfti]  tdnoiJIou, 
Kid  midftiitod  iBDdi  aUUly  bi  bb  MadiiM.  At 
Uie  ocM  of  Itt  Uotriuon  «tUc»d  ibo  UBlntiUjr 
of  Urdm,  wbwe  b«  Madtod  under  OnMOvim, 
Bfdklm^  iSl^ud,  and  otliWQnbMiil  iiroCwwwt 
and  obuinud  llw  LlobuiA  Mad«niaal  lunon. 
In  IMQ  bo  norived  u>  da^iM  bi  phflcMjiilnr. 
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<*  to  the  aahitaij  genius  of  Boerhaaye,''/ftiltft<-  Bot  when  the  British  ralen  went  so  hr 
/eiv  Boerkatmi  gmio  9aerum^  and  on  whioh  as  to  take  sides  with  the  Oa£&«s  agunst  the 
was  eograyed  hk  motto,  SimpUx  iigiUum  teru  Boers  whenever  the    latter   endeavored    to 
He  led  a  ver/  aetive  and  well-regolated  life,  protect  themselves,  the  dis^^  tamed  into 
snd  though  ox  a  delioate  oonstitation,  did  an  indignadon.    The  emancipation  of  the  negro 
immeiue  amoont  ot  work.    EQs  views  of  rnedi*  slaves  (1888).  which  threatened  to  overthrow 
cal  science  were  flur  from  heing  perfect,  hot  he  the  entire  domestic  system  of   the  Boers, 
labored  diligently  to  improve  the  sdenoe  as  he  and  the  retrocession  hy  government  of  the 
foond  it    The  list  of  his  works  shows  the  neutral  eastern  frontier  district  to  the  Qa&eSf 
immease  aetlTity  of  his  mind,  and  many  of  his  in  1385,  hroke  their  patience.    like  the  Israel* 
writiiigs  SI6  stfll  held  in  repute,  although  the  ites  in  Egypt,  or  the  Mormons  in  America,  they 
scieoce  has  advanced  heyond  the  theories  resolved  upon  carrying  their  household  gods  to 
irbich  he  propounded.  some  distant  portion  of  the  country,  where  they 
60ERfi(  or  BocMBB  (Dutch  ftosr,  a  peaaant  might  establish  a  community  acooroing  to  their 
>r  farmerX  the  designation  by  which   the  own  habits  of  life,  independent  of  tb^oppress- 
^ntch  colonists  of  the  Oape  colony  have  be-  ors.    The  l¥eeken  or  emigration  of  the  Boers 
ome  known  even  to  hl^ry,  dnce  within  the  began.    Port  Natal,  or  Ohristmas  Harbor,  was 
ftst  10  or  IS  /ears  2  hidependent  repuhlics.  to  he  their  promised  hmd.  As  early  as  1836  the 
quailing  in  sixe  the  largest  of  the  Unitea  firstbanda,ledbyTrieohard,of  Albany,  crossed 
itates,  have  been  founded  by  them.    The  first  the  Orange  river,  but,  being  unacauainted  with 
mtch  settlements  in  southern  Africa  were  the  few  passes  whioh  lead  througn  the  almost 
stablished  in  tha  beginning  of  the  17th  cen-  perpendiculifir  walls  of  the  Quathlamba  (Dro- 
UT.    At  that  time  the  Ketherlands  were  the  Itmoerf^)  mountains  to  the  Natal  country,  they 
iling  maritime  power,  and  their  colonies  in  went  fbiiher  to  the  northward  than  they  had 
»uthem  Africa  were  growing  up  hi  proportions  intended.    Part  of  them  settled  near  the  Zout- 
least  equal  to  those  of  the  American  colonies  pansberg  ^Salt-pan  mountain^ ;  another  psrt, 
'  England.    Dnrinff  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  led  by  Onoh,  near  Delagoa  Day,  where  they 
France  against  ue  Netheriands,  there  was  were  soon  destroyed  by  malignant  coast  fevers. 
ea  A  time  when  the  thought  of  a  wholesale  A  third  band,  which  followed  in  Aug.  1885. 
ligration  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Cape  of  Oood  was  attacked  by  the  Matabelee  Oaffl^  and 
•pe,  there  to  establish  a  new  republic,  was  obliged  to  £ill  back  on  the  Modder  river.   Hav- 
looslj  entert^ed.     But  during  the  18th  ing  heen  reinforced  by  other  emigrants,  thev 
tnry  tho  colonizing  power  of  the  Dutch  aoain  advanced  under  the  l^kdcumhip  of  Gerrft 
doaDjr  slackened,  and  the  adventurous  n>irit  lurit^  and  repulsed  the  Ibtabdees,  Jan.  17, 
he  settlers  stagnated.    As  the  influx  of  fresh  1886.    Though  still  longing  for  Natal,  they  set- 
nents  from  Europe  diminished,  the  original  tied  down  in  the  Orange  river  district,  and  or- 
/er J  of  the  Oape  colony  developed  a  peculiar  ganised  a  patriarchal   commonwealth  under 
*aoter  of  their  own,  in  which  the  steadiness  Pieter  Betiol    Meanwhile  a  small  British  col- 
deliberation  of  the  Dutch  were  singularly  ony  had  been  established  at  Port  Natal  by 
ded  with  the  Qualities  called  forth  by  con-  OnpL  Gardner,  who  abandoned  it  as  hopeless 
t  Interooarse  with  virgin  nature  and  savage  in  1888.    The  remaining  colonists  called  on  the 
k»— dariog  recklessness,  unconquerable  en-  Boers  to  unite  with  them,  and  in  1887  Betief 
■^  dtstmatftilneas  of  all  innovations  tending  with  his  followers  crossed  the  Quathlamba 
isitarb  A  state  of  society  which  had  been  mountains.     But  at  an  interview  with   the 
>lidbed  hj  immeose  toil  and  danger.    Such  chief  of  the  Zulu  Oafflres,  he  and  his  compan* 
I  the  Boers  when,  in  1814^  the  Oape  colony,  ions  were  treacherously  slain.    The  remnant 
aeveral  political  ohangej.  became  defini-  of  his  followers  now  turned  in  a  southerly  dl- 
jr  m  3ritiah  possession.    The  Boers  could  rection,  founded  the  setUement  of  Pieter  Ifo- 
r  be  reooneOed  to  this  change.    The  obsti*  ritiburg,  and,  rallying  under  tiie  lead  of  the 
with  wrhiohth^  clung  to  their  customs  and  heroic  Pretorius,  utterly  defeated  the  Zulus, 
tiona  warn  an  insuperable  barrier  between  Feb.  1, 1888.    A  Batavo-African  republic  waa 
and  their  new  nuers.    Always  consider-  now  organized  by  them,  but  thdr  trials  were 
be    British  as  invaders,  they  maintained  not  vet  ended,    in  1840,  Governor  Napier  by 
ret    bat   constant  opposition  aninst  all  proclamation  denied  their  right  to  form  an  in- 
%   to    Angil^^W  the  colony.    Tne  incon-  dependent  community,  even  beyond  the  boun- 
to  polU^  of  aeveral  govemors.  who  were  daries  of  the  British  possessions.    Their  protes* 
3    to   mpredate  the  value  of  what  the  tations  were  not  heeded;   in  1842  a  small 
jtitA  alreadjr  accomplished  for  the  dv-  British  force  was  landed,  which  the  Boers  had 
>n    oiT  the  country,  tended  to  strength-  almost  succeeded  in  stsrving  out,  when  reGn- 
t  oppooitioii*     The  vain  attempts  of  the  forcements  arriving,  compelled  the  Boers  to  re- 
I  Authoritias  and  missionaries  to  msnufio-  tire  from  the  coast  and  to  accept  the  amnesty 
« val  aablecCs  out  of  the  savsge  Osfltes,  by  oflbred  to  them  in  exchange  for  their  recogniz- 
^  them  like  dviliaed  nations,  or  baptix-  ing  the  British  sovereignty.    Howe ver.  many  of 
Tnu  distfnated  the  Boers,  who,  by  a  long  them,  nnwOling  to  submit,  recrossed  the  monn- 
orM  ^Hth    those  savages,  had  become  tains  and  settied  in  the  Yaal  region.    TheBrit- 
ited  rrit^    their  treacherous  chanoter.  ish,  having  possession  of  Natal,  at  once  began  to 
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distnrb  tlie  tra^litionary  rights  of  the  Boers.  A  of  independent  republics. — ^The  Oea3»ge  Ritib 
homt-'ftead  of  3,000  acres  from  the  public  lands  Rkpxtblic  is  bounded  S.  bv  the  Oraik^  river, 
hiifl  always  been  considered  the  necessary  outfit  W.  and  N.  by  the  Vaal  river,  E.  by  the  Qii^h- 
of  every  hea^l  of  a  family  among  the  Boers;  yet,  lamba  or  Drakenberg  mountains.  It  extends 
no  socjner  had  the  British  officials  regained  their  375  miles  N.  and  S.,  from  lat.  27^  to  SI'^  S. 
authority  than  they  began  to  survey  the  land  and  290  from  W.  to  E.  Its  area  is  va^raely 
and  curtail  the  allotments.  The  consequence  estimated  by  English  authorities  at  70,»»0 
was,  that  again  a  large  portion  of  the  Boers  mi-  sq.  m.,  but,  according  to  the  calcohitioas 
grated  northward  beyond  the  Klipp  river,  then  of  the  geographer  Petermann,  is  only  49.«>i7. 
the  northern  boundary  of  Natal.  For  3  years  About  f  of  this  country  is  inhabited  by 
they  struggled  against  the  Zulus,  and  not  one  white  men,  the  number  of  whom  is  set  down 
soldier  was  sent  by  the  government  for  their  at  15,000.  The  mountainous  eastern  section 
protection.  When,  at  length,  in  1845,  they  (about  5)  is  inhabited  by  various  Caffre  tribes 
had  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Caffres  by  The  prwlominating  character  of  the  country  is 
their  unaided  efforts,  the  colonial  government  that  of  a  high  table-land,  its  average  elevarion 
immediately  stepped  forward  and  proclaimed  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  being  about  5.0'XI 
the  Buffalo  river  as  the  northern  boundary  of  feet  Immense  "flats"  or  prairies,  eicelleut 
Natal,  thus  once  more  subjecting  the  Boers  to  for  grazing  purposes,  fill  up  the  settled  portions 
British  rule.  Exasperated  by  these  systematic  of  the  republic.  At  the  Cape  it  is  generally 
annoyances,  the  Boers  openly  resisted  the  civil  called  "a  heavy  grass  country."  It  is  abun- 
officers  sent  among  them,  and  were  immediate-  dantly  watered  by  numerous  creeks  and  water- 
ly  declared  traitors.  Their  only  reply  was  emi-  courses,  which  might  easUy  be  applied  to  irri- 
gration  to  the  Vaal  country.  Smith,  the  gov-  gation,  or  to  industrial  purposes.  The  Boers, 
emor-geiieral,  perceiving  the  blunders  of  his  being  principally  cattle  breeders,  have  not  yet 
subordinate  at  Port  Xatal,  attempted  to  retain  developed  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
the  Boers  by  promising  tliem  full  redress  of  country  to  any  considerable  extent.  Coal  and 
their  grievances,  but  it  was  too  late.  Similar  iron  have  been  found  in  many  places;  also, 
events  followed  beyond  the  Quathlamba.  The  gold  on  the  Oaledon  river,  and  in  consequence 
bands,  led  by  Pretorius,  had  settled  in  the  of  thb  discovery  the  colony  was  threatened  by 
vicinity  of  the  Griquas  and  Bechuanas,  but,  a  rather  violent  attack  of  the  gold  fever  in 
Feb.  3, 1848,  the  colonial  government  annexed,  1854;  but  it  appears  that  the  "nuggets"  found 
by  proclamation,  the  Orange  river  sovereign-  were  not  large  enough  to  be  permanently  at- 
ty  to  the  Cape  colony,  under  the  pretext  tractive.  The  climate  is  dry,  temperate,  and 
of  protecting  the  savage  Griquas  against  en-  salubrious,  much  more  so  than  elsewhere  in  the 
croachments  on  their  territory.  The  Boers  same  latitude.  Excellent  roads  have  been  con- 
took  to  arms,  and,  June  17,  Pretorius  drove  structed  by  the  Boers  on  the  principal  routes 
the  British  garrison  from  Bloemfontein.  But,  commmiicating  with  the  Capo  colony  and  Port 
Aug.  22,  Gov.  Smith  crossed  the  Orange  riv-  Natal.  The  republic  is  divided  into  4  districts, 
er  with  a  large  force,  and,  on  Aug.  29,  de-  viz.,  Caledon  or  Smithfield  district,  Bloemfon- 
feated  the  Boers  near  Boomplaats,  after  a  long  tein,  Winburg,  and  Harrysmith  or  Vaal  river 
and  obstinate  resistance.  Pretorius,  and  the  district.  The  principal  towns  are:  Bloemfon- 
majoriry  of  his  followers,  unwilling  to  submit  tein,  the  seat  of  government,  containing  200 
to  the  British,  migrated  to  the  north,  beyond  houses,  4  churches,  public  schools,  a  newspaper 
the  Vaal  river,  and  there  founded  the  Trans-  ofl&ce,  a  club-house,  and  a  theatre;  Smith- 
vaal  republic.  Some  12,000  Boers  remamed  field,  on  the  Orange  river,  with  many  large 
in  the  Orange  river  country,  but  although  sub-  stores ;  Winburg,  the  former  capital,  containing 
dued  by  force,  they  preserved  their  hostUe  feel-  60  houses ;  Harrysmith,  the  key  of  the  Port 
ing  against  their  conquerors.  TTie  attempt  to  Natal  road,  and  the  centre  of  what  is  to  be- 
introduce  convicts  into  the  colony  was  so  ener-  come  the  principal  agricultural  district,  no  irri- 
getically  resisted  that  the  government  was  gation  being  required  there.  The  political  or- 
obligcd  to  desist.  At  length,  when  the  Caflfre  ganization  is  democratic.  An  elective  president 
war,  begun  in  1851,  had  taught  the  government  is  the  chief  magistrate,  but  congress  (  VoUarad) 
that  a  firm  and  tmited  action  of  the  entire  has  all  legislative  powers.  On  the  same  prin- 
white  population  would  be  indispensable  in  or-  ciple  the  districts  are  governed  by  LanddroiU 
der  to  save  southern  Africa  for  European  civil-  (governors)  and  Heemraderu  J.  T.  Hoffmann 
ization,  wiser  counsels  began  to  prevail,  and  in  is  the  present  chief  magistrate.  Public  educa- 
1853  the  relinquishment  of  the  Orange  river  tion  is  in  an  excellent  state,  all  the  districts  be- 
country  to  the  Boers  was  resolved  upon.  On  ing  provided  with  public  schools,  churches,  &c. 
Feb.  23,  1854,  this  act  was  consummated,  and  Altogether,  the  Orange  republic  promises  to 
the  Orange  river  republic  recognized  as  an  in-  become  of  great  importance  for  the  future  of 
dependent  state  by  England.  Since  that  time  Southern  Africa,  especially  as  it  is  in  direct 
the  2  sister  republics  of  Orange  river  and  communication  with  the  British  colonies.— 
Transvaal  have  rapidly  gained  strength  and  The  Transvaal  Kkpubuo,  extending  froni 
power,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  the  van-  lat.  28"  to  22°  30'  S.,  is  bounded  E.  by  the 
guard  of  advancing  civilization,  perhaps  as  the  Quathlamba  mountains,  S.  by  the  Vaal  river, 
germ  of  a  future  South  African  confederacy  W.  and  N.  by  the  Limpopo  river,  and  its  tribu- 
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tA77,  the  Moriqoa  river.    Its  area,  estfanatod  .white  iDhabitants  was  set  down  at  40,000  in 

at  50,000  sq.  m.  bj  Stuart,  is  not  less  than  1852.      The  principal  settlements  are:    Pot- 

*(0,22d  90.  m.,  aocor^g  to  retermann.    That  ohefstrom,  containing  100  honses,  and  500  or 

rid  considerably  larger  than  the  Orange  repnb-  600  inhabitants;  Rustenbiuv,  with  80  honses 

ic  is  shown  by  a  single  glance  upon  the  map.  and  a  church ;  Oriohstadt,  20  houses  and  a  fort, 

The  pbysiogDomy  of  the  countrj  is  nearly  the  and  Zoutpansberg.    These  towns  are  laid  out 

ame,  viz.,  an  elevated  table-land,  intersected  verj  regularly,  and  are  well  supnlied   with 

y  paraUel  moontain  raoges  in  the  east.    The  water. — ^The  Boers  are  represented,  by  those 

)il,  consistioff  of  sand,  cUy,  and  loam,  is  more  who  have  sojourned  among  them,  as  plain, 

rfile  than  that  of  the  Orange  country.    Its  honest,  straightforward,  pious,  and  hospitable, 

•liiii^  prairies  are  covered  with  excellent  tall  but  diBtrustral  of  forei^ers,  especially  EngUsh- 

ORiiy  interspersed  with  slirubs  and  magnificent  men.    They  live  in  the  most  patriarchal  way 

03.     In  the  mountainous  region,  primeval  on  their  plaats  or  cattle-farms,  in  comfortable 

e^ts  are  frequently  met  with.    Tne  climate  and  spacious,  though  unpretending  dwellings, 

similar  to  that  of  southern  Europe.'    Its  Beside  catUe-breedmg,  tneir  favorite  oocupa- 

(ibrity  is  proved  by  the  large  number  of  tion  is  hunting,  in  which  they  show  a  coolness, 

T  old  people,  and  by  the  rapid  natural  in-  self-reliance,  and  intrepidity  equal  only  to  their 

aso  of  the  population.    All  European  and  physical  strength.    Hotels  or  inns  are  unknown 

;iy  tropical  vegetables  are  grown  without  amons  them,  and  no  Boer  Is  known  ever  to 

Iculty.    Groves  of  orange-trees  are  found  in  have  denied  the  rights  of  hospitality  to  stran- 

nciDity  of  many  settlements.   Maize,  pump*  gers.    In  Livingstone^s  recent  work  on  South 

I,  water-melons,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  Africa,  we  find  the  same  favorable  estimate  of 

tr-cane^  frait  ox  all  kinda,  and  srapes  are  the  Boers,  allowances  made,  however,  for  those 

?d  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  con-  who  break  loose  from  British  allegianoe,  and 

ptlon.  Apple,  pear,  and  peach-tree  cuttings  who  feel  aggrieved  for  being  denied  the  privi- 

fruit  withuQ  4  years,  grape-vines  within  2  lege  of  using  the  Hottentots  as  slaves.    The 

!!.    Bat  these  advantages  are  all  but  neu-  cruelty  of  these  lawless  members  of  the  Boer 

:cd    by  the  difBcultv  of  commnnication  community  is  pictured  by  Dr.  Livinffstone  in 

the  sea-ahoro.    It  takes  8  weeks  to  reach  appalling  colors.    They  are  in  the  nabit  of 

Xatai  from  the  distant  settlements  of  the  pouncing  upon  a  village,  and  capturing  women 

\raal.    The  rivers,  of  which  the  eountiy  and  children.     But  Uie  Boers  who  have  not 

good  nomber,  are  not  navigable,  though  revolted  on  account  of  the  emancipation  of 

jf  them  may  be  improved.    Grasshoppers  their  slaves,  are  uniformly  described  by  Dr. 

?onstant  plague  to  the  farmer,  while  flies  Livingstone  as  a  worthy  and  industrious  dasa 

tfier  Tenomous  insects  often  destroy  hun-  of  people. 

of  cattle.      The  form  of  government  in  oOESTHIUS,  Asicius  Manltcs  ToBQUiiTUB 

>nblic  is  a  pure  democracy.    A  volksrad  SavKmNXTs,  a  Roman  statesman,  author,  and 

lo  CO  members,  elected  by  ballot  (every  philosopher,  bom  between  A.  D.  470  and  A.  D. 

nan  of  21  years  being  entitled  to  vote),  475.    For  more  than  2  centuries  his  family  had 

4  times  everv  vear  at  different  places,  been  illustrious  in  Rome.    His  grandfather  FLi- 

:)dy  unites  all  legislative  and  executive  vius  was  prefect  of  the  pnetorians  when  he 

It  appoints  for  each  district  or  parish  was  murdered  bv  order  of  Yalentinian  HI.,  A. 

mber  of  districts  being  equal  to  that  of  D.  466.    His  ftiher  was  consul,  A.  D.  487,  but 

irches^  military  and  civil  officers,  via.,  died  while  his  son  was  yet  a  chUd.    Thou^ 

idcrs-tn-chieil  commanders,  field-comets  now  an  orphan,  his  mother  having  died  at  a 

.s,  mi\f  ora»  and  captains),  landdra»U^  and  still  earlier  period,  the  yonnff  BoGthius  was  not 

^eru      The  number  of  commanders-in-  friendless.    Symmachus  took  him  to  his  home, 

}   ]  85S,  wras  4,  of  whom  the  first  waa  and  educated  him  as  if  he  were  his  own  son. 

bratod  Pretoriu9,  the  terror  of  aU  Caf-  Bofithius  commenced  his  public  career  soon  af- 

the    second^  Potgieter,  one   of  the  ter  finishing  his  education,  and  rose  rapidly  to 

of  the  republic.    Both  ^ed  in  1868.  the  highest  dignities  and  offices.    He  attained 

Mrosta  liave  administrative  as  well  as  the  rank  of  patrician  while  under  the  legal  a^ 

>o  wers  ;  they  and  their  messengers  are  waa  consul  in  A.  D.  610,  and  subsequently  j>rtn- 

s^'ilaried.  officers.    There  are  no  taxes,  eep%  $matu9.    In  the  mean  time  he  liad married 

]  ^os  of  government  being  raised  by  the  Rnsticiana  the  daughter  of  his  guardian  Sym- 

»f  traders'  licenses,  dec.    Every  white  machus,  who  bore  him  2  sons,  Anrelius  Anioiua 

I  titled  to  A  homestead  of  8,000  acres  Symmachus,  and  Anicius  Manlius  Severinus, 

.     i>ubIlo     lands.     Slavery,    properly  both  of  whom  were  afterward  consuls.    Kot- 

f^^gjg  no  legsl  existence,  but  the  Boers  witlistanding  the  pressure  of  his  public  dudes, 

tif>or  of  aecxii-civiUzed  Hottentots  aa  he  found  leisure  to  translate  several  mathemat- 

nd    lierdfimon.    The  institution  is  in  ical  and  philosophical  works  from  the  GreelL 

^C   ^en^d   A   patriarchal  one,  more  so  to  indulge  his  talent  for  the  constraction  of 

rliere     else    in  modem  times.    The  curious  machines,  and  to  scatter  charity  with 

J/iHorers   "which  every  settler  may  a  liberal  hand  among  the  poor  of  Rome,  wheth* 

^    jyrcfr>erty  is  restricted  to  6  or  6  by  er  natives  or  strangers.     His  reputation  for 

not   l>y  lAi^*     ^0  whole  number  of  ability,  knowledge,  and  virtne,  at  length  attract- 
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from  the  migbtrates  of  Aberdeen,  character*  poses  in  the  eoonomy  of  nature.    The  increase 

i!>tio  of  the  times.    They  voted  '^to  Midster  of  saoh  plants,  which  suck  np  the  moistare  of 

Hector  Boeoe,  a  ton  of  wine,  or  at  his  option  the  air  and  hold  it  like  a  sponge,  may  convert 

£20  to  bay  a  new  bonnet"    Erasmus  says  of  even  places  naturally  dry  into  bogs.    Lands 

him  he  wss  **a  man  that  did  not  know  how  to  covered  with  heavy  forests  have  been  known, 

make  a  lye,**  and  in  a  contemporary  poetic  on  the  trees  being  killed  by  some  cause,  to  be 

eu/ogy  he  is  thus  embalmed:  thus  buried  under  the  sphagnous  vegetation, 

M*ut«r  Hactor of  rio  Mo  Uude  nd  tforia,  and  the  prostrated  trees,  orotected  by  it  from 

In  Albion  aioM  storiM  wos  began,  decay,  have,  ages  afterward,  been  dug  out  per- 

WaiDiWBttajikamM^onrepoetJtftui,  £^^1^  ^^^^  ^  texture,  and  more  soUd  and 

kAisti>r'iii'«rt,  doctor  In  theoiogio;  heavy  than  the  same  wood  could  have  been 

Ia  til  sdenM  ww  profimndo  derko  !•  h&  made  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  seasoning. 

BOETIE,  Etienhv  db  la,  a  French  anthor.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  famous  levdb  ot 

le  friend  of  Montaigne,  bom  at   Sarlat,  in  Hatfield  Chase  in  Yorkshire  were  drained  and 

hat  is  now  the  department  of  Dordogne,  converted  into  arable  and  pasture  lands.    This 

ov.   1,   1530,   died    Aug.    18,    1663.      He  tract  of  180,000  acres  was  stripped  of  its  forests 

as  celebrated  in   childhood,  his  precocious  by  the  Romans,  on  account  of  the  refhge  these 

orka^  which  were  translations,  being  widely  afforded  to  the  ancient  Britons.    In  the  time  of 

town  in  France,  and  became  a  prominent  Oharles  I.  it  was  the  largest  chase  of  red  deer 

ansellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  but  In  England,  belonging  to  this  monarch.    When 

now  chiefly  remembered  because  Hontiugne  cleared  np,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  17th 

blished  some  of  his  works,  and  recorded  in  a  century,  vast  quantities  of  exceUent  timber,  of 

v  touching  pages  the  frieudship  which  exist-  pines,  oak,  birch,  beech,  dec.,  were  extracted 

between  theuL    His  discourse  on  voluntary  from  beneath  the  morass.     The  pines  were 

vitudo,  a  violent  philippic  asainst  royalty,  many  of  great  size,  80  yards  long  ana  more,  and 

3  written  in  his  18th  year.    lie  died  in  the  in  such  conditioD,  as  to  be  sold  for  the  masts 

as  of  Montaigne,  and  to  him  is  dedicated  and   keels  of  ships.    Oaks,  black  as  ebony, 

ntaigne's  fiimous  chapter  on  *^ Friendship.^'  abounded,  ci^ble  of  being  used:  ash  trees 

ioETTGER,  Adolf,  a  living  German  poet,  were  the  only  trees  found  decayed.    Many  of 

rnatist,  and  translator,  bom  at  Leipsio,  Mapr  the  trees  were  of  extraordinary  size,  some  larger 

1810.     Among  his  various  writings,  his  than  any  now  known  in  Great  Britain.    Upon 

filathaa  of  Byron,  and  Shakespeare  s  ^*  As  them  were  retuned  the  marks  of  the  axe,  and 

JJko  it,'^  **  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream,*'  some  still  held  the  wooden  wedges  used  to  rend 

*'ifuch  A^o   about  Kothing,**  are  most  them.  Broken  axe-heads  were  aiscovered,  links 

Ired.     He  fita  also  translated  Goldsmith's  of  chains,  and  coins  of  Vespasian  and  other 

lA,   Pope,   printed  in   1842,  Milton,  and  Roman  emperors.    The  great  cedar  swamps 

in.  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey  also  retain 

>C>,  on  Irish  word,  literally  meaning  soft,  in  their  jpeaty  soil  much  valuable  timber,  the 

ed^  in  Groat  Britain  to  extensive  districts  relics  of  lorests  of  unknown  age.    Dr.  Eatchell, 

arshx  land,  sudi  as  we  commonly  call  in  the  state  geologist,  reports  Uiat  an  extensive 

ronntry  swamps.  They  consist,  in  Europe,  business  has  long  been  carried  on  in  extracting 

liventallr  of  peat,  that  this  substance  is  thb  ancient  timber  and   converting   it   into 

gcnenuly  regarded  essential  to  a  bog.   As  shingles.    The  logs  are  discovered  by  thrusting 

a:  tho  'vrord,  it  is  in  the  sense  of  quagmire ;  an  iron  rod  down  through  the  mud,  till  one  is 

•ft  and  wet  spot,  into  which  a  man  would  stmck  and  traced  along  its  length.    Some  have 

In  Attempting  to  cross  it,  being  called  a  been  found  30  feet  long,  of  diameter  4^  5,  and  5 

Tho  tnie  bog  is  most  commonlv  found  in  feet,  and  1  of  7  feet    They  retain  their  buoy- 

?rn  latitudes,  and  in  districts  where  great  ancy^  and  float  with  the  side  uppermost  which 

(ity  prevailsL    Their  situation  is  not  neces-  was  m  the  swamp  the  under  one.  Bogs  covered 

low,  nor  their  surface  leveL  Some  of  the  with  living  forests,  as  these  cedar  swamps,  re- 

rish  hogs  present  even  a  hilly  appearance,  ceive  new  accumulations  of  v^table  matters 

pcrhapa,  ia  the  result  of  tne  spread  of  fix>m  the  continual  waste  of  theur  foliage  and  of 

^sses  in  their  lateral  growth  from  lower  the  smaller  shrabs^  which  grow  among  the 

nis  over  intervening  higher  grounds.   In  trees.    The  forest^  once  swept  off  by  fire  or 

naturally   moist,  by  the  abundance  of  other  cause,  are  seldom  restored.    The  waters^ 

or  around  shallow  ponda  the  mosses,  obstractedbv  the  trunks  and  branches,  stagnate; 

'  heAtha,  and  grasses  nourish,  which  by  the  mosses  tnen  take  possession  of  the  surface, 

ire  ad    produce  the  great  peat-bogs,  or  and  unless  this  is  drained,  the  spongy  covering 

Tlicjr  encroach  upon  the  ponds  and  increases  in  the  manner  already  described.    In 

u    np   ^witb   luxuriant  living  vegetation  some  instances  it  has  been  known  to  swell  up- 

aocumnlations  of  decayed  matter.   The  ward,  till  the  surface  of  the  bog  became  higher 

illod.  sphagnum  pahutre  grows  more  than  the  ground  around.    Bogs  in  this  condi- 

ily  tlian  the  rest,  and  like  the  coral  in  tion,  when  overcharged   by  excessive   rain% 

oil    tlio   ne^w  ffrowth  above  leaves  the  have  been  known  to  burst,  and  their  contents 

i>rtioxt    beliind  dead  and  buried,  but,  to  be  discharged  with  great  violence  upon  the 

less,  Iai<i  a^wAX  ^o^  mat^  important  pur-  lower  lands.    Such  a  phenomenon  oodurred  in 
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the  farnon.^  Solwav  m'.'^,  ^■►n  the  we«tem  C'on-  Upon  am^p  of  the  blind  is  seen,  between  Sib) 
fin<f8  of  England  and  S'-  /.'.arid,  Dec.  10,  1772.  bay  and  G-alway  bay,  a  p^.rtion  on  the  western 
ThU  mos»,  of  about  7  iriile^  in  circumference,  c»:>a5t,  projecting  into  the  (xsean  from  the  maiu 
Btreuhed  along  an  emirenc^  elovated  from  50  b-viy   of  the   iihind.     A  r.rip  of  this  wid'Ji, 
to  80  feet  ar>ove  the  fer.ile  plain  between  it  and  extended   in  an  ea5te.-ly  direction  across  ibe 
the  river  E*k.  The  ^nrfa/oe,  of  some  on-rUtency,  coaniry,  iDcIcdes  aVjnt  J  of  the  area  (M  the 
vibrated  to  the  treivl,  and  might  h«e  ea-ily  pashed  island,  and  in  this  pc»rti'  ►n  are  fonnd  aV^nt '  of 
throGgh  with  a  p^-le,  which  desceiided  in  the  its  l>:^  leaving  ont  of  the  account  the  siLall 
gofl  muck  from  15  to  20  feet.     It  was  in  this  ones  n<^i  exceeding  about  S«>j  acres  each.    Ti;e 
treacheroa?  b^>g  that  a  tro^>p  of  horse  Wonging  whole  amount  of  bog  surface  is  2,s31,CN'.»0acre3, 
to  the  .Scotch  army,  being  ronte^i  at  the  battle  nearly  all  of  which  forms  one  almost  connecie*] 
of  S^^lway  by  the  army  of  Ht-nry  VIIL,  in  the  mass.     The   great  In.'g  of  AUch,  east  of  the 
year  1542,  were  ingulfed.     The  tale  was  tra-  Shannon,  extends  oo  miles  in  length  by  2  to  3 
ditional,  but  it  was  co:. firmed  bv  the  exhumation  in  brea/kh.     This  is  divided  bv  occasional  hizli 
by  modern  peat-fliggers  of  a  man  and  horse  in  lands  into  several   bogs.     They  all  consist  of 
complete  armor,  in  the  place  where  the  affair  peat,  avenuring  ab<»ut  25  feet  in  thickness,  never 
was  said  to  have  hai>pened.     At  the  time  of  its  le-ss  than  12,  nor  more  than  42.    The  upper  10 
bursting,  greater  rains  had  prevailed  than  for  feet  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  the  fibres  of  ibo 
2  centuries  previou-Iy.    In  the  night  of  Dec.  15,  mosses,  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  a  light 
the  shepherds  of  E-kdale  were  aroused  from  tnrf  of  blackish  brown  color  underlies  this,  in 
their  hamlets  by  the  incursion  of  a  strange  tide  which  the  fibres  of  moss  may  still  be  perceived, 
of  black   mu'l,   which   slowly   spread    around  This  variety  may  extend  10  feet  dee [>er.  •*"  At  a 
them  like  a  current  of  lava.     The  members  of  greater  depth   the  fibres  of  vegetable  matter 
35  families  saved   their   lives  with   difficulty,  cease  to  be  visible,  the  color  of  the  turf  le- 
while  their  farms,  covering  aV.'Ut  4^>0  acres,  comes  blacker,  and  the  substance  much  more 
were  buried  with  the  rno^t  of  their  property,  compact,  its  propertic-s  as  fuel  more  valualle. 
The  cottages  were  some  of  them  almost  wholly  and    gradually    increasing    in   the   degree  of 
covered,  and  others  were  buried  in  the  peat  blackness  and  compactness  proportionate  to  iti 
earth  to  the  tbatch  of  the  ro<^>fs. — Peat  bogs  are  depth;  near  the  bottom  of  the  bog  it  forms  a 
remarkable   for  their   property  of  pre^^rving  bhack  mass,  which  when  dry  has  a  strong  re- 
animal  sub-tarices  from  putrefaction.     J^everal  semblxmce  to  pitch  or  bituminous  coal,  having 
instances  are  recorded  of  bodies,  that  had  been  a  conchoidal  fracture  in  every  direction,  with  a 
long  buried  in  them,  being  subsequently  ex-  black,   shining  lustre,   and  susceptible  of  re- 
bumed  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  per-  ceiving  a  considerable  polish.'*    (Ueport  of  sar- 
8ons   but  just  decea-ed.     In  June,  1747,   the  veyors   aj^jx^inted   by  Parliament,  1810.)    As 
boily  of  a  lady  of  the  olden  time  was  taken  from  the  peat  is  removed  for  fuel,  more  is  snpplK'd 
a  peat  bog  in  Lincolnshire,  6  feet  below  the  every  year  by  the  growth  of  the  moss.   An  in- 
surface.     The  head  and  feet  were  nearly  bent  crease  in  the  thickness  of  this  has  been  noticed 
together,  aad   the  skin,  nails,  and   liair  were  of  2  inches  in  a  single  year. — In  England  Lbe 
in  a  high  state  of  preservation-     Upon  the  feet  largest  lowland  bog  is  Chatmoss,  in  the  conpty 
were  leathern  shoes  or  sandals  each  cut  out  of  of  Lancaster.     It  is  6  miles  long,  of  3  miles 
a  single  piece  of  tanned  ox-hide,  folding  about  greatest  breadth,  and  contains  7,000  acres.   It 
the  foot  and  heel,  and  j)iked  with  iron.     Such  is  a  mass  of  pure  vegetable  matter,  without  any 
are  described  by  Chaucer,  as  being  worn  in  his  mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  material,  from 
time.    In  the  Irish  bo;:s  the  remains  of  animals  10  to  30  feet  in  depth.     The  lower  portion  is 
are  frequently  met  with,  that  have  long  been  black,  compact,  and  heavy,  somewhat  resem- 
extinct  in  that  country,  and  of  which,  as  living,  bling  coal. — Oar  own  great  bogs  differ  fr^ni 
no  mention  is  made  in  history  or  tradition — as  those  of  northern  Europe   in   presenting  the 
different  species  of  the  deer,  elk,  &c.     In  most  vegetable  matter  in  a  more  docomposed  stat^^ 
northern  countries  bugs  are  met  with  of  vast  more  commonly  in  the  form  of  muck  than  of 
extent  and  in  great  numbers.     They  cover  such  peat.     In  the  great  Dismal  swamp,  the  extent 
largo  districts,  that  they  possess  a  geographical  of  which  is  about  40  miles  N.  and  S.  and  35 
importance,  while  the  materials  of  which  they  miles  E.  and  W.,  little  true  peat  appears  to  be 
are  comi>o?ed  give  them  no  little  geological  in-  found.     The  soil  is  perfectly  black,  consisting 
tere.st,  from  the  light  they  shed  u[»on  the  mode  wholly  of  vegetable   matter  to  the  depth  of 
of  formation  of  the  more  ancient  carboniferous  about  15  feet.     When  dug  np  and  cxp(^  *^ 
deposits  of  the  c<jal  measures.     The  great  peat  the  surface,  it  rapidly  decomposes.    The  snr- 
marsh  of  Montoire  in  France,  near  the  mouth  face  is  covered  with  mosses,  reeds,  ferns,  and 
of  the  Loire,  is  said  to  have  a  circumference  of  aquatic  trees  and  shrubs.     The  white  cedar  is 
50  leagues.     This  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  abundant,  as  in  all  our  swamps,  and  they,  anjl 
great  Dismal  swamp  of  Virginia  and   North  the  tall  cypress  also,  furnish  timber  of  sacj 
Carolina,  and   but  little   inferior  to  the  area  value,  that  the  inmost  recesses  of  this  tangW 
covered  by  the  swamps  that  make  up  the  Oke-  morass  have  been  penetrated  by  canals  in  searon 
finokec  in  Georgia,  which  is  said  to  bo  about  180  of  it.     In  its  central  portion,  the  surface  i» 
miles  in  circumference.     But  the  central  por-  found  to  be  12  feet  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
tiou  of  Ireland  is  the  great  region  of  bogs,  the  general  level  of  the  swamp  is  above  that  ul 
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the  fl^oining  ooanirj.    Thronghont  the  oonn*  n^jon  the  other.    In  ita  natural  state  it  is  ad- 
try,  along  the  seahoard  to  the  enlf  of  Mexico,  mirahlj  adapted  for  promotlDg  the  rapid  growth 
swamps  of  thia  character  are  of  frequent  occur-  of  many  plants,  as  is  evident  from  the  Inxnri- 
rence.    Their  outer   portions  are   sometimes  ant  natural  growth  which  usually  covers  it. 
wooded  swamps,  white  within  they  present  BOG  ORE,  a  variety  of  iron  ore,  which  col- 
moj^-covered  heaths,  stretching,  like  the  western  lects  in  low  places,  heing  washed  down  in  a 
prairies,  further  than  the  eye  can  see,  and  dotted  soluhle  form  in  the  waters^  whidi  flow  over 
occasionoUy  wiUi  clumps  or  little  islands  of  rocks  or  sand»  containing  oxide  of  iron,  and 
treo.4.    In  New  England,   the  north-western  precipitated  in  a  solid  form,  as  the  waters 
states^  and  Canada,  the  bogs  fiimiah  genuine  evaporate.    It  is  deposited  in  the  bottoms  of 
peat,  and  some  of  those  bordering  the  great  ponds  as  well  as  swamps,  and  is  found  in  beds 
lakes  are  of  great  extent    Over  one  of  Siese  now  dry,  above  the  level  at  which  it  must  ori^- 
:Le  traveller  is  carried  upon  the  great  western  nallv  have  been  collected,  or  else  these  are  the 
*aUroad  in  Canada  West,  between  Ohathom  and  product  of  springs  which   have   now  disap- 
jake  St  Clair.    Upon  Long  Island,  near  New  peered.    The  roots  of  trees  appear  to  have  an 
fork  city,  the  bogs  present  a  marked  feature  influenoe  in  reducing  the  peroxide  of  iron  in 
Jong  tho  sandy  coast,  and  their  structure  is  the  sands  they  come  in  contact  with,  to  the 
indy  cx]>o«ed  in  the  excavations  made  for  the  protoxide,  by  the  action  of  some  organic  acid. 
Brooklyn  aqueduct.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  By  this  action  the  ore  is  rendered  soluble,  and 
re  found  to  be  the  repositories  of  the  renudna  is  liable  to  be  precipitated  b^  change  to  an  in- 
f  the  mastodon.    (See  AixuvirM.)    The  rich  soluble  salt,  induced  by  the  mfluence  of  the  air 
lack  iiiiid  from  the  ponds  and  marshes  of  this  or  other  causes.    As  the  waters  run  among 
i»trict  has  been  extracted  by  hundreds  and  deposits  of  vegetable  matters,  and  this  change 
iDUstuids  of  cart  loads,  and  is  piled  up  as  waste  slowly  takes  place,  the  oxide  of  iron  replaces 
I  tho  adjoining  fields.    Tho  surface  of  the  heaps  the  woody  fibre,  retidning  in  its  more   solid 
>ro;ul  in  the  ac^'oininff  fields,  is  covered  with  material  the  exact  form  of  the  branches  of 
I  cirerve.<cence  of  sulpnate  of  iron,  the  exhala-  trees,  of  the  small  twigs,  and  even  of  the  leaveS| 
ms  from  which  fill  the  air  around  with  sul*  with  their  delicate  reticulations.   Beds  of  bright 
larons  fumes.    As  this  muck  is  prepared  in  red  peroxide  of  iron,  made  up  entirely  of  masses 
is  ropon,  it  is  far  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  these  forms,  which  are  true  ferruginous 
the  iiirtnor  than  the  more  compact  peat,  petrifactions,  are  met  with  in  a  great  number 
ii(*/i  IS  so  mnch  esteemed  by  the  English  agri-  of  localities,  and  worked  as  iron  ore.     The  bog 
turii^ts.     The  latter  is  made  productive  by  ore  deposits  of  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  contain 
t  ex])(>sing  it  for  montlis  to  the  decomposing  them,  among  other  viurieties  of  the  ore.    In 
ion   of  the  sun  and  rain,  by  which  it  is  Piscataquis  county.  Me.,  a  very  remarkable  and 
iiirht  to  the  condition  of  tne  natural  muck,  productive  bed  of  these  petnfactions  has  far- 
4  tlivn  osteomed  so  valuable  that,  according  nishod  the  supplies  of  ore  to  the  Katohdin  iron 
he  statomoAt  of  an  experienced  Lancashire  works.    In  the  ponds  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass., 
nor,  2  loads  of  it  being  made  into  a  compost  bog  ores  were  found  so  abundantly,  that  in 
/i  1  load  of  animal  manure,  the  product  is  the  early  part  of  this  century  no  less  than 
i\i  to  S  loads  of  the  latter  substance.    It  has  10  small  blost-fumaces  were  kept  in  operation 
1  u-^'d  to  similar  advantage  in  Watertown,  by  them.    As  the  supplies  became  exbausted| 
<4.,  with  the  aamo  proportion  of  spent  ashes  more  ores  of  the  same  doss  were,  for  a  time, 
hu:o  of  tho  animal  manure.   It  is  a  great  ab-  brought  from  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  and  cart- 
>ciit  of  ainnionia,  and  Is  used  to  best  advan-  ed  back  into  the  country  to  keep  the  works 
>  l>y  sprinkling  over  the  compost  heaps  the  In  operation.    From  the  bottoms  of  tho  ponds 
loniocal  liquors  of  the  gas  works  or  urine,  the  ore  was  raised  into  boats,  as  oysters  are 
a  i.H  not  so  proper  a  substance  to  mix  wiUi  gathered,  with  long  tongs.    It  was  found  in 
loii^^h  a  small  quantity  may  well  enough  be  lumps  of  various  sizes,  some  weighing  even  500 
(1   to  tho  other  materials,  particularly  if  lbs. ;  but  usually  it  occurs  in  small,  irregular- 
/i<.-/(I  substance  be  present    The  method  shaped  pieces,  or  in  the  form  of  shot.     When 
I  i'(l  in  £[1  gland  of  reclaiming  bogs  is,  after  taken  from  swamps,  the  workmen  were  careful 
niizU  draining,  to  mix  the  clay  from  the  to  cover  the  cavities  with  loose  earth,  leaves, 
»rii Of  tlie  drains  with  the  surface  x>eat,  and  bu^es,  &c.,  calculating  upon  another  growth  in 
>l»o:it   this    practice  every  few  years.    In  10  or  15  years;  but  their  expectations  were 
cii^^s  tho  surface  is  burned  over  to  the  sometimes  realizied  in  7  years.    Ehrenberg  has 
I  of  1  to  3  feet,  and  upon  the  ashes  thus  detected  in  the  ochreous  matters  that  form  bog 
•I I    till*  clay  or  earth  from  below  is  spread  iron  ore,  immense  numbers  of  organic  bodies, 
ko  n  e<fih  which,  indeed,  make  up  the  substance  of  tho 
4r    KAIiTH,  the  soQ  often  called  muck,  ochre.     They  consist  of  slender   articulated 
'    cliar^d     vith   decomposed   vegetable  plates  or  threads,  partly  silidous,  and  partly 
^  s     whi<^^^   accumulates  in  bogs  and  low  ferruginous,  of  what  he  considered  on  animal- 
^Jj^^       It    is    composed  essentially  of  si-  oule;  but  which  are  now  commonly  regarded  by 
;   luatter  and  vegetable  moulder  humus,  naturalists  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable  king- 
^t it utes   an   excellent  soil  for  cultivation  dom,  and  are  referred  to  the  classes  callea 
mixed  ^'itli   s^uid,  by  carting  either  one  diatamae&m  and  detmidia.     fiog  ore  contains 
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to  Homboldti  is  6,6M  feet;  but  thk  elerailioii  patronage  of  the  ^Ternment.    There  are  also 
disftppean  under  the  loftjr  neaks,  which  look  m  the  oitj  a  public  library,  an  observatory  not 
down  npon  it  on  all  sides.    On  the  east  the  pre*  yet  ftimished,  and  a  theatre.    The  religions  in* 
cipices  at  the  iMse  of  La  Gnadalnpe  and  Honte-  atitattons  are  still  more  numerous,  and  so  richly 
serrate  rise  np  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  endowed,  that  they  possess  more  than  half  the 
and  the  inmmits  of  those  mountains  reach  an  houses  in  the  city.    The  church  edifices  are  no 
e]erationofabout  2,600  feet  above  it   Not  far  less  than  89  in  number,  some  of  them  gor- 
off  are  luininits  5.000  feet  higher  than  the  city,  seously  adorned  in  the  interior  with  gold  and 
andldegreefhrtnernorth,  beyond  this  ranM,  Jewels.     The  cathedral,  built  in  1814,  is  a 
adled  the  Cordillera  de  la  Suma  Paz.  the  peaks  structure  of  imposing  appearance,  as  seen  in 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.   The  streams  approadhinff  the  city  bv  the  road  from  £1 
commeDdng  on  the  eastern  dope,  but  a  few  Boble,  ana  within  highly   decorated.     The 
nl/es  from  BogotiL  find  their  way  into  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  the  patron  samt,  was  once 
tfets,  and  thenoe  into  the  Orinoco ;  those  on  adorned  with  1,858  diamonds,  1,896  emeralds, 
he  west  feed  the  Magdalena,  and  flow  north-  and  many  other  precious  stones.   The  convents^ 
rard  into  the  Caribbean  sea.    The  mountains  of  which  there  were  formerly  83,  are  now  re- 
rest  of  the  pl^  between  it  and  the  Hagda-  duced  to  13  in  number,  the  others  having  fallen 
)flA  river,  are  too  low  to  hide  horn  the  city  to  decay  or  been  applied  by  the  government  to 
le  distant  view  of  the  great  central  range,  the  educational  purposes.     One  of  them  is  still 
ordiliera  de  Quindiu,  the  summits  of  which  standing  upon  the  summit  of  Monteserrate, 
se  far  above  the  snow  line.   Beyond  this  ranse  a  conapicuous  object  from  the  city  and  the  snr- 
the  valley  of  the  Oanca,  a  large  stream  which  roundmg  count^,  and  itself  commanding  a 
4ns  the  ICagdalena  near  the  sea,  and  beyond  view  rarely  surpassed  for  its  grandeur  and 
19  is  the  mountain  ranffe  of  the  Choco,  or  the  beauty.    The  legislative  and  municipal  build- 
estem  Cordillera,  on  the  other  side  of  which  ings  stand  in  the  square  round  the  cathedral, 
e  streams  flow  into  the  Pacific    Bogota  thus  together  with  the  custom-house  and  the  palace 
larated  ftom  the  Pacific  by  850  miles  or  more  of  the  president  which  last  was  formerly  a 
a  succession  of  mountains  and  of  deep  val-  Jesuit  coUej^.    The  mint  is  a  large  and  hand- 
s' is  forced  to  communicate  with  the  more  some  buildm^  well  suoplied  with  machinery 
Uuit  Caribbean  coast  by  the  Magdalena  river,  for  coinage.    Its  work,  nowever,  is  less  consid- 
3  is  ascended  by  steamboats  to  Honda,  the  arable  than  formerly,  when  there  was  a  prohi- 
foge  op  the  river  occupying  horn  8  to  10  bition  against  the  exportation  of  the  precious 
s.     HondA  Is  88  leagues  distant  firom  the  metals  in  bars  and  dust.    The  city  is  laid  out 
Only.  9  leagues  of  this  distance  (from  in  squares,  wiUi  streets  crossing  at  right  angles. 
otA  to  El  IU>ble)  is  traversed  on  wheeu,  the  lliese  are  generally  narrow,  paved,  and  the 
iinder  of  tbe  way  being  but  a  mule  path,  principal  ones  furnished  with  footpaths,  which 
populaUon  of  Bogota  m  1800  waa  81,464 ;  are  not  dways  found  in  Spanish  cities.   Streams 
821 J  it  was  estimated  at  80,000;  and  is  of  water  flow  through  the  streets,  and  if  these 
about  50.000.     Its  prosperity  is  prima-  were  provided  with  sewers,  no  city  could  be 
due    to    its   rituation   upon   a   remark-  better  supplied  with  the  means  of  maintaining 
fcrtUe   and  healthy  plain,  elevated  far  the  highest  degree  of  cleanliness.    But  little 
9  the  reach  of  the  fevers  that  prevail  in  regard  is  paid  to  this  virtue,  however,  and  the 
ower  valleys.    It  was  occupied  by  a  nu-  water  is  more  valued  for  supplying  the  foun- 
U3  population  before  the  conouest  of  the  tains  in  the  public  squares.    The  houses  are 
ry  by  the  SpaniardSb    Lying  almost  under  built  substantially,  but  seldom  of  more  than  8 
quBtor^  It  ret  enioys  in  its  high  position  stories  in  height.    They  are  made  of  sun-dried 
•limate   and  proouctiona  of  the  warmer  brick,  and  covered  with  tiles.    Carriages  are 
'rate  latitades,  while  those  of  still  colder  not  employed  in  the  streets,  and  tiie  necessary 
is  are  near  at  hand  lugher  up  the  moun*  tn^c  is  conducted  by  tiie  use  of  mules.    The 
and  thoae  of  the  tropics  by  descending  to  climate  of  the  city  is  remarkable  for  its  uniform 
levela.     The  means  of  support  are  tnua  temperate  character.    The  year  is  about  equally 
cd  for  a  lar«population  m  sreat  profti-  divided  into  8  drj  and  8  winter  or  rainy  seasons. 
ad  variety.     "Die  mines  of  valuable  ores,  The  rainy  months  are  March,  April,  and  May ; 
ciooB  mtoneB,  of  salt,  and  of  coal  in  the  September,  October,  and  November.    The  rains 
^^  fnmiab  employment  for  great  numbers;  are   not  continuotu,  often   commencing  not 
IS  Bogota  became,  in  its  isolated  position,  till  toward  the  latter  part  of  tbe  day.     The 
fartojit  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  and  temperature  is  then  generally  fit>m  68°  to  68% 
coxnmnnity,  and  a  suitable  place  for  the  but  sometimes  descends  to  60^  F.    In  the  diy 
c^vemment  of  the  repubhc    The  ad-  months,  the  average  temperature  in  the  shade  is 
-a  of  its  aite  for  the  establishment  of  in-  from  60^  to  66%  the  sky  is  unclouded,  and  no 
19   of  learning  were  early  i^reciated,  dew  collects  at  night    Kotwithstandinff,  how- 
J610    WMS   founded  the  nmversitv  of  ever,  the  agreeableness  and  salubrity  of  such  a 
Threo  oolleges  have  since  been  addedj  climate,  the  inhabitants  of  Bogota  are  not  long- 
1  tlie  profeaaors  are  mostiy  priests  ana  lived.    They  come  to  maturity  early,  and  old 
^^^  ^  school  ci  chemistry,  and  the  nat-  age  follows  sooner  than  with  people  of  severer 
^cc^  ff"^   A  military  school  under  the  dimes.   The  society  of  Bogota  has  a  high  repu- 
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tation  for  its  agreeable  character ;  the  manners  having  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  $150,000. 
of  the  people  are  polite  and  cheerful,  and  amuse-  Tlie  total  revenue  which  the  government  now  de- 
ments of  every  description  are  followed  by  all  rives  from  all  the  salt  mines,  and  salt  springs  of 
classes.    The  ladies  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  the  mountains  to  the  N.  E.  of  Bogota,  is  estimated 
in  addition  to  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  at  $500,000 ;  and  this  is  increasing  with  the  in- 
morning  saya  and  mantilla,  delight  in  showy  crease  of  population.    In  the  vicinity  of  Velez, 
and  expensive  evening  dresses,  with  a  profu-  to  the  north  of  Bogota,   are  the  celebrated 
eion  of  rich  jewelry.    The  moral  condition  of  copper  mines  of  Moniquira,  the  products  of 
the  inhabitants  has  called  forth  a  variety  of  which  find  their  way  to  the  Magdalena,  down 
comments  from  different  travellers,  some  of  which  they  are  shipped  to  the  Caribbean  coast, 
whom  have,  doubtless,  given  a  too  unfavor-  Mines  of  this  ore  not  worked  appear  to  abound 
able    coloring  to  their  sketches.      Tlie   new  in  various  localities  convenient  to  the  Magdale- 
constitution,  adopted  in  May,  1853,  in  many  of  na,  to  the  commerce  of  which  they  will  no 
its  features  like  that  of  the  United  States,  ad-  doubt,  in  future  years,  add  large  contributions, 
mits  freedom  of  religious  education  and  of  Iron,  lead,  and  coal  are  also  known  to  exist  in 
the  press.     Tlie  manufactures  of  Bogota  are  the  same  region  with  the  copper  mines;  but 
of  little  importance.    The  native  cottons  and  these  have  not  attracted  much  interest.    Coal 
woollens  are  coarse  fabrics,   the  finer  stuffs  is  said  to  occur  abundantly,  on  the  south  side 
being  supplied  from  abroad,  in  exchange  for  of  the  city,  and  a  coal  mountain  has  lately 
the  mineral  productions,   the  tobacco,   bark,  been  discovered  north  of  the  city.    This  state- 
and  other  vegetable  products  of  the  country,  ment,  made  in  Taylor's  "  Statistics  of  Coal," 
The  extensive  plain  furnishes  abundant  crops,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  resident  of  Bogota, 
sometimes  2  in  a  year,  of  wheat,  barley,  and  familiar    with  the  use  of   this    combustible, 
vegetables,  and  pasturage  to  numberless  herds  The  fossils  accompanying  it  were  figured  and 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  flocks  of  sheej).    It  is  described  by  Professor  Forbes,  in  tlie  journal 
watered  by  the  river  Bogota,  which  receives  of  the  geological  society  of  London,  May  1, 
near  the  city  the  stream  called  the  San  Fran-  1844,  and  others  of  similar  character,  from  the 
Cisco,  that  Hows  throunh  the  town.     For  40  same  locality,   were  described    at  an   earlier 
miles  the  course  of  the  Bogota  is  through  a  period  by  Von  Buch.    These  fossils  refer  the 
deep  ravine  in  a  S.  W.  direction  toward  the  coal  to  the  cretaceous  formation ;  and  conse- 
Rio  Magdalena.    As  it  leaves  the  plain,  17  miles  quently,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  much  im- 
from  Bogota,  it  is  first  contracted  from  a  width  portance.     Coal-beds  in  the  tnie  coal  formation 
of  144  feet  to  about  3G  feet,  and  then  is  sud-  are  not  known  to  occur  in  the  range  of  the 
denly  precipitated  in  a  fall  variously  stated  Andes,   or  even  in    South  America.      Silver 
at  574,  650,  and  900  feet.     This  is  the  fa-  mines  are  worked  in  the  province  of  Mariquita, 
mous  fidl  of  Tequendama,  one  of  the  high,  west  of  the  Magdalena  river,  by  an  English 
est  cataracts  in  the  world.      The  water  in  company;  and  in  the  same  range  of  hills,  further 
such  an  immense  leap  is  thrown  into  spray,  north,  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  are  gold 
which  rises  in  a  column,  that  is  sometimes  visi-  mines  found  throughout  an  extensive  territory. 
ble  near  the  city.    Below  the  precii)ice  a  tropi-  and  worked  by  many  companies,  native  and 
cal  climate  and  vegetation  take  the  place  of  foreign.    Their  annual  production  is  rated  at 
those  of  the  temperate  region  of  the  plain,  and  about  $5,000,000. 

instead  of  the  cereal  plants,  the  oaks,  and  the        BOGUE,  David,  the  principal  originator  of 

elms,  the  traveller  finds  the  sugar-canes,  bana-  the  London  missionary  society  and  the  religions 

nas,  and  palm-trees.    Another  remarkable  ob-  tract  society,  born  at  ITalydown,  Berwickshire, 

lect,  at  some  distance,  is  the  natural  bridge  of  Scotland,  March  1,  1750,  died  at  Brighton,  Oct, 

randi.    Across  the  top  of  a  deep  cleft  in  the  25, 1825.    He  studied  and  graduated  at  the  uni- 

rocks,  some  fragments  aj)pear  to  have  fallen  to-  versity  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  licensed  as  a 

gether  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  spanned  the  preacher  in  the  church  of  Scotland.    In  1771  he 

chasm,  which  is  about  80  foet  wide,  with  a  went  to  London,  and  kept  a  school  at  Chelsea  for 

bridge  of  about  15  feet.    This  was  possibly  some  years.  AfteravisittoAmsterdam,  in  177fi, 

formed  by  an  earthquake  at  the  same  time  with  where  he  declined  an  offer  to  become  minister 

the  chasm  itself.    The  depth  of  the  chasm  to  of  the  Scotch  church  there,  be  became  pastor 

the  water  which  flows  at  its  bottom  is  about  of  an  independent  congregation  at  Gosport, 

800  feet.    In  the  eastern  Cordillera,  75  miles  N.  Hampshire,  where  he  also  kept  a  semi-collegiate 

N.  E.  of  the  city,  at  the  junction  of  the  ammo-  establishment  for  young  men  intending  to  be 

nito  limestone  and  hornblende  rocks,  are  the  fa-  preachers.     In  1791  he  commenced  an  agita- 

mous emerald  mines  ofMuzo,  which  have  proved  tion  through  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  which 

a  most  prolific  source  of  this  precious  stone  to  led  to  the  formation  of  the  London  missionary 

the  European  markets.   The  mines  are  owned  by  society,  in  1795.     He  became  head  of  a  semi- 

tlie  government,  and  leased  to  a  company  of  na-  nary  founded  by  that  body,  and  wrote  the  first 

tives  an<l  foreigners.     Tlie  salt  mines,  also  near  tract  for    the  religious   tract  society,    which 

the  city,  and  owned  by  the  government,  supply  chiefly  originated  with  him.     He  was  also  one 

the  whole  of  the  interior  of  New  Grenada.  That  of   the    projectors,    and    first    editor    of    the 

of  Zipaquira  or  Zichaquira  is  described  as  glit-  "Evangelical  Magazine,"    and  tc»ok  an  active 

tering  like  an  immense  rock  of  crystal,  and  as  part  in  the  formation  of  the  British  and  fon^ign 
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Bfble  Bode^.    Beside  varioiu  pampblets,  he  Ian,  and  from  1886  was  a  professor  at  the  ani- 

wrote  an  **  Essay  on  the  Divhie  Anthoritj  of  rersity  there.    In  1834  he  discovered  a  comet 

the  New  Testament,"  which  was  translated  into  bearine  his  name. 

several  languages,  and  (in  conjunction  with  BOHA-EDDIN,  or  BonAPDm  (AnouLMonAs- 

Dr.  James  Bennett,  his  pnpil,  friend,  and  biog-  ssir-YrssuT-iBN-SHSDDAD),  an  Arabian  scholar 

rapher)  a  *^Uistory  of  Dissenters,"  4  toIs.  8vo,  and  historian,  born  at  Mosul  in  1146,  died  in 

of  which  a  2d  edition  appeitfed  in  1838.  1285.    Having  attained  proficiency  in  Moslem 

BOGG^S,  a  word  of  American  origin.   We  say  law,  he  became,  at  the  age  of  27,  a  lecturer  at 

hogns  oorrenoy,  bogns  lotteries,  bogus  banks,  a  Bagdad.    In  1186  he  made  the  pilmmace  to 

bogus  transaction,  &c.,  to  signify  something  Mecca,  and  returned  through  the  holy  land, 

'raudolena  or  delusive  in  these  concerns.    It  is  visiting  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  other  sacred 

M  that  some  20  years  ago  an  individual  calling  cities.  While  in  Damascus,  he  was  summoned  to 

limsclf  Borghese  dbrculatcd  in  the  nor^-west-  the  Moslem  camp  by  Saladin,  who  was  desirous 

m  and  sooth-western  states  of  the  union  a  of  availing  himself  of  the  services  and  influence 

amber  both  of  counterfeit  bills  on  real  banks  of  so  able  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  such  reputed 

ad  also  of  bills  on  banks  that  existed  only  in  Moslem  piety  and  zeaL  He  accordingly  brought 

orghese's  imagination.    The  western  people  his  learmng  and  talent  to  the  work  of  glorifying 

)rrupted   the   Italian   name    Borghese   into  the  wars  of  that  ambitious  monarch,  m  a  trea* 

ofcus,  and  made  it  a  by-name  of  reproadu  tise  on  the  ^^  Laws  and  Discipline  of  Sacred 

rom  the  west  it  has  become  current  in  the  War."    Baladin  appointed  him  cadi  of  Jerusa- 

>])ular  speech  all  over  the  union.  lem  and  of  the  army,  and  a  strong  attachment 

BOGUSLAWSKI,  Adalbert   (Polish    Wof'  fix)m   the   commencement   subsisted  between 

vrA),  a  Polish  actor,  manager,  and  dramatic  them,  which  the  scholar  knew  well  how  to  turn 

tlior,  born  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen  about  to  good  account    On  the  death  of  Saladin  he 

00,  died  in  Warsaw  in  1829.  He  went  upon  the  transferred  his  attachment  to  the  son,  Malek-al- 

4:e  in  Warsaw  in  1778,  and  from  that  epoch  Dhaber,  whom  he  was  instrumental  in  establish- 

til  1810,  at  which  time  he  was  finally  settled  ing  in  the  succession  of  the  throne.    In  return, 

the    manager  of  the  theatre  in  Warsaw,  the  new  prince  of  Aleppo  appointed  Boha-eddtn 

wandered    with   various    fortunes    from  to  the  office  of  cadi  of  the  city,  which  brought 

*  end  of  Poland  to  another;  establishing  him  constantly  to  reside  in  the  royal  court. 

It  res  in  various  cities  and  towns ;  at  times  Aleppo  now  became  the  resort  for  men  of  science 

victim  of  private  misfortunes ;  at  others  and  learning.    At  this  period  of  his  Ufe  Boha- 

Jing  nnder  political  calamities.    He  trana-  eddinfound^  a  college,  and  he  continued  to  give 

I  comedies^  dramas,  and  operas,  from  the  lectures  until  he  was  90  years  old.    His  groat 

ich,    English,  and  Italian,  and  composed  work  was,  however,  the  ^*  Life  of  Saladin."    It 

y  origincd  pieces,  in  which  he  reproduced  is  a  work  pronounced,  on  the  whole,  free  from 

>/]aZ  iiongss^^S^^^^  ^'^Qo^  <^<^  customs,  the  extravagance  which  so  generally  renders 

>rviiig  always  the  purity  and  vigor  of  the  oriental   productions  cUstosteful  to  the  more 

h  language.    His  plays  were  published  at  practical  scholars  of  the  West.    It  is  written, 

.Aiv  in  1820,  in  9  vols.  however,  from  the   stand-point  of  a  zealous 

><.iUSLAW8KI,  Palm  Hkinsioh  Ludwio  Moslem,  rather  than  from  that  of  the  practised 

n*«trononior,  born  Sept.  7, 1789,  at  Magde-  soldier  or  the  politic  statesman. 

died  at  Bresku,  June  5,  1851.    In  1806  BOHEMIA  (anciently  Bogenheim,  home  of 

»ui?lit  against  the  invading  French  army,  the  Celtic  Boii),  in  S.E.  Germany,  formerly  in- 

coinet  of  1807  afforded  him  occasion  to  deponent,  now  belonging  to  Austria,  lies  between 

bis   first  astronomical  observations.    In  lat  48*  88'  and  51*"  4'  N.,  and  long.  12^  and  W 
as  an  officer  of  artillery,  he  passed  his  ex-  46'  £.,  bounded  N.  by  Saxony,  E.  by  Prussia  and 
Uion  in  flach  a  distinguished  manner  that  Austrian  Silesia  and  Moravia,  S.  by  Austria 
>vemiiient  continued  him  at  the  high  artil-  proper,  and  W.  by  Bavaria;  area,  20,012  sq. 
chool  in   Berlin,  where,  in  1811,  he  par-  m. ;  pop.  4,800,818.    It  is  almost  perfectly  sur- 
ged iti  the  observations  and  calculations  rounaed by 4 mountun chains, namely:  the Erz- 
hy  I$ode  upon  the  great  comet  of  that  gebirge  on  the  side  of  Saxony,  the  Bohmerwald- 
i>uring'  the  campaigns  of  1813-15,  in  gebirge  (Bohemian  forest  mountiuns)  on  the  side 
lio   took  part  on  the  recommendation  of  Bavaria,  the  Moravian  mountains  on  the  side  of 
lo,  ho  fonnd  access  to  the  principal  Euro-  Moravia,  and  the  Riesengebirge  and  Sudeten  on 
ith<erTatorie&,     He  was  wounded   and  the  dde  of  Silesia.  Thecountry  is,  therefore,  he- 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Kulm,  but  es-  Ueved  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  a  great  lake 
ind  Joined  the  army  in  Erfurt    He  fin-  with  afewislands,  until  thewaters  broke  through 
ia  military  career  at  the  battle  of  Water-  the  sandstone  formation  of  the  eastern  Erzge- 
icro  ho  had  the  nngular  fortune  to  fire  birge  (in  a  length  of  20  miles,  and  over  200  feet 
X   and   tho  last  gun-«hot.    His  eyesight  deep),  and  so  formed  the  channel  of  the  Elbe, 
weaicencd.  And  he  devoted  himself  to  by  which  Bohemia  is  mainly  drained.    TVithin 
n  re  *    but  afterward  his  eyes  recovered,  these  4  ridges,  of  which  the  first,  second,  and 
r-K* turned  to  his  cherished  astronomical  last  ascend  to  over  4,000.  the  third  to  over  2,000 
111  ISSI    he   became  conservator,  and  feet,  is  one  great  hilly  basin,  with  an  average 
director    of  the  observatory  in  Bres-  elevation  in  the  north  of   700,  and  in  the 
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Eoath  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  give  employmeDt  to  thousands.  There  ue 
with  DO  extensive  plain,  and  a  great  variety  numerous  iron  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Prague 
of  geological  formations,  granite,  sienite  and  and  Pilsen ;  excellent  steel  and  cutlery  come 
gneiss  prevailing  at  the  extreme  south ;  gran-  from  Carlsbad  and  Nixdorf;  pewter  and  tin  ware 
ite,  greenstone,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  at  the  from  Carlsbad,  Eger,  Prague,  aod  Rumborg ; 
west  and  north,  where  they  are  partially  mathematical  instruments  from  Neudeck;  optical 
interrupted  by  basaltic  and  other  plutonio  glasses  from  BOrgstein;  chemical  and  refined 
masses ;  and  tertiary  and  secondary  formation,  sugar  from  numerous  establishments.  The  ex- 
primitive  and  basaltic  rock,  at  the  east ;  and  even  ports  are  some  $6,000,000,  and  exceed  the  imports 
a  greater  variety  all  over  the  interior.  The  min-  by  $1,000,000. — Of  the  population  more  than  | 
eral  products  are  more  varied  than  in  any  other  are  Slavonic^  the  rest  of  German  descent;  the 
country  of  the  same  size ;  some  gold  and  silver  latter  inhabiting  in  compact  masses  the  north- 
and  many  more  or  less  precious  stones  are  found,  ernmost  quarter  of  the  country,  the  mountain- 
and  salt  and  platina  alone  are  entirely  absent,  ous  districts,  and  forming  a  great  part  of  every 
The  mineral  springs  of  Carlsbad,  Egcr,  TOplitz,  city  and  town  population,  being  more  given  to 
Marienbad,  and  many  others  are  famous.  The  industrial  pursuits ;  while  the  former,  called 
climate,  sheltered  from  the  northern  winds  and  Ceehi^  and  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  as  the 
varied  by  so  manifold  a  surface,  is  the  most  Moravians,  are  the  more  agricultural  portion  of 
genial,  and  the  soil,  except  in  some  southern  the  population,  and  of  all  Slavonic  tribes,  on- 
portions,  among  the  most  fertile  in  Germany ;  doubtedly  the  most  gifted,  cultivated,  and  the 
the  land  is  well  timbered  and  well  watered,  the  richest  in  literature  and  art.  They  are  pre&n- 
rivers  Moldau  and  Elbe  being  navigable  to  a  inently  a  musical  people,  and  are  fond  of  song  and 
great  distance.  It  is  one  of  the  best  stocked  poetry.  With  the  exception  of  87,853  Protes- 
provinces  of  Austria  as  regards  cattle,  horses,  tanta  and  75,459  Jews,  all  are  Catholics.  The 
sheep,  and  poultry.  Nearly  }  of  the  land  is  educational  system,  though  the  best  in  Austria, 
under  cultivation,  the  remainder  in  forest,  fur-  is  much  inferior  to  any  other  in  Grermany.  There 
nidhing  a  yearly  wood-crop  of  8,000,000  cords,  are  only  8,600  primary  schools,  and  the  unirer- 
beside  timber  for  building  and  other  mechan-  sity  and  other  high  schools  have  but  lately 
ical  purposes.  Of  grain  the  yearly  crop  is  be-  begun  to  improve.  They  excel  solely  in  math- 
tween  20,000,000  and  40,000,000  bushels,  of  ematical,  medical,  and  technical  branches.— 
which  rye  furnishes  a  third,  a  large  portion  of  The  earliest  population  was  Celtic,  of  a  tribe 
which  is  exported.  Enormous  masses  of  green  called  Boii,  who,  before  the  Christian  era, 
vegetables  and  fruit  are  exported  to  the  north,  were  driven  over  the  Alps  by  German  tribes,  of 
on  account  of  their  early  appearance  in  market ;  which,  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  a 
there  is  also  a  large  crop  of  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  number  inhabiting  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were 
and  hops,  with  much  oad  wine.  Flax  is  the  united  into  a  confederation  called  Marcomanni 
great  staple  of  the  country.  It  is  raised  from  (frontier  men).  After  long  struggles  with  the 
imported  Russian  seed ;  but  the  domestic  man-  Romans  along  the  Danube,  the  Marcomanni 
ufactures  require  a  considerable  importation  in  broke  into  the  Koman  empire  in  the  6th  century, 
addition.  Hand-spinning,  now  almost  aban-  and,  under  the  name  of  Boioarians,  seem  to  hare 
doned,  occupied,  in  1800,  over  300,000  persons ;  peopled  the  present  Bavaria.  In  their  wake 
since  which  machinery  has  come  in.  Weaving  the  Slavonian  Cechi  peaceably  filled  the  whole 
and  bleaching  employ  over  130,000  persons,  pro-  of  Bohemiaand  Moravia.  The  present  admixtore 
ducing  linen  goods,  partly  of  the  finest  descrip-  of  German  blood  in  these  countries  dates  from 
tion,  to  the  annual  value  of  nearly  $3,000,000.  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  w^hen  the  Germans 
Lace-making  by  hand  formerly  supported  over  invaded  and  colonized  portions  of  the  ooontiy. 
40,000  persons  at  the  north ;  but  since  the  The  Christian  religion  was  introdaced  by  Hd* 
invention  of  machine  lace,  not  \  as  many,  thodius  about  890,  when  the  king  of  Morarifl) 
Cotton  manufactories  are  increasing;  in  1855  Swatopluk,  also  ruled  Bohemia.  After  his 
there  were  over  500,000  spindles,  producing  death  in  894,  an  invasion  of  the  Magyars  de- 
about  80,000  cwt  of  yam ;  nearly  60,000  looms  stroyed  this  Moravian  kingdom,  and  the  Bohe- 
were  employed  on  cahcoes.  These  manufactories  mians  voluntarily  sought  annexation  to  the 
are  in  the  northern  region,  next  the  Erzgebirga,  Grerman  empire,  with  which  they  have,  flaaoe 
but  the  woollen  factories,  of  which,  in  1 85 1 ,  there  then,  remained  united,  in  spite  of  the  endeavors 
were  146,  are  more  numerous  in  the  north-east,  of  Boledaw  I.  (936-'67),  who  united  the  whol©  of 
near  Reichenberg.  There  are  over  50  leather  fee-  the  country  under  his  sceptre,  to  make  himself 
torics,  and  the  gloves  of  Prague  are  much  in  again  independent.  About  1050  his  descendant 
demand.  The  paper  mills  of  Prague  and  the  Brzetislaw  I.  annexed  Moravia.  The  native 
north-east  are  flourishing.  The  Bohemian  glass  dukes  several  times  assisted  the  Qerman  ^' 
factories,  producing  annually  about  $2,000,000,  perors  against  rebellious  subjects,  and  in  115S 
are  renowned  all  over  the  world,  and  work  received  the  kingly  dignity  from  Frederic  L 
mostly  for  export,  particularly  to  America ;  the  "Wars  of  succession  con^sed  the  country  until 
imitation  gems,  the  looking-glass,  and  fine  oma-  Ottokar  L  (1197-1280),  a  truly  great  monaroi, 
mental  glass-ware  being  unsurpassed.  Factories  made  the  royalty  hereditary.  By  conquest  ha 
of  earthen  and  stone  ware,  of  wooden  and  wU-  and  lus  son  Ottokar  II.  extended  their  dominion 
low  ware,  and  of  toys  and  household  furniture,  over  a  part  of  Poland,  Austriai  and  Prussia, 
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▼here  the  latter,  in  1266,  on  aomside  aninst  tbA  unity  and  popular  liberty,  in  common  with  the 

heathen  Boraaaiaoa^  founded  the  dty  OS  KOniga-  enormona  nu^oritj  of  Anatrian  Qermana,  op* 

berg.   After  a  abort  atromle  agaGoat  the  em-  poaed  their  goyemment:  the  Oechl  in  Bohe- 

perorRodolf  If  the  Bohemum  monarcha  aoqair-  mia,  together  with  the  Slayonic  popdation  of 

ed  Polaad  aad  Exmguj  bj  election ;  bat  wiUi  Anatria,  looked  for  a  great  SlaTonio  empire  in 

iho  aaaiMination  of  wenael  IL  the  natire  ml*  Anatriai  and,  in  apite  of  the  bombardment  of 

fog  house  waa  extingniBhed,  and  aoooeeded  by  PragoOi  where   a  SlaTonio   conareaa^  under 

tiie  hooM  of  Loxembnrgf  until  that  line,  In  Bakounine^a  guidance^  waa  aaaembied  June  11, 

1526,  waa  toperaeded  by  Auatrian  dukea.  Oharlea  1848.  by  the  militaiy,  We  erer  aince  aupportea 

L  (mr-TSX  who  aa  ttie  German  amperor  waa  the  Anatrian  anthoritiea.    For  farther  iniorma- 

iritfaoQt  any  influence,  waa  a  great  king  for    tion,  aeeArorBUL  

Bohemia,  which  he  angmented  by  Laaatia  and  BOHEMIAN  BBETHREN,  a  Ghriatlan  eoci- 
^theraoquiflitiona,  whi<£  were  aoon  loat  Under  e^  of  the  16th  century,  who  rejected  the  maaa^ 
M  reign  the  countiy  flouriahed;  Fngue,  then  puisatoiT,  trananbatantiation,  prayera  for  the 
be  ODly  German  mdyeraity,  numbered  80,000  dead,  and  the  adoration  of  images,  and  oontend- 
todenta,  soience  and  art  were  fbatered,  and  ed  for  the  communion  in  both  Unda.  The 
lanufaotorea.  particularly  thoae  of  ^aaa  and  Huadte  moTement  conmienced  in  1409.  and  waa 
neo,  were  munded.  Erom  the  beginning  of  fiollowed  by  a  general  inaurrection  of  the  Bo- 
te 16th  century  the  ideaa  of  the  reformation  hemian  heretica,  under  SQaca,  when  800  tablea 
3gan  to  9m&i  by  the  teachinga  of  Huaa  and  were  apread  in  the  open  air  for  a  public  com- 
$romeofrrague^who8edeath,at0oaatance|in  munion  in  both  kinda.  Then  came  the  more 
a6andl418,andtheinterTentionoftheempe-  moderate  Oahztinea.  According  to  aome  hia- 
rSigi8mnnd.canaedtheoutbreakoftheHuaBite  toriana.  the  Bohemian  brethren  were  an  off- 
&r.  Under  tneviotoriouaawaT  of  the  Huantea  ahoot  nrom  the  Oaliztinea  and  Oatholica,  juat 
e  throne  of  Bohenda  waa  filkd  by  election,  after  the  compromlae  in  1467.  But  it  ia  oer- 
jst]jr  from  the  Luzembm»  line,  <»ce  by  a  tain  that  they  had  attracted  no  particular  no* 
tive  noUemaiL  Geoige  Podiebrad  (1468-'7l),  tice  until  1608,  when  thi^  were  accuaed  by 
til  the  aecond  Auatrian  duke  Ferdinand,  in  the  Catholic  party,  «id  an  edict  waa  iaaued 
#r,  br  treachery,  again  made  the  crown  here-  againat  them,  prohioiting  both  their  public  and 
iry  in  the  hooae  of  Auatria.  In  1618  the  private  meeting  And  when,  in  the  incipient 
lemiana  rebelled  and  began  the  80  yeaia'  movementa  of  lather,  the  Bohemian  brethren 
-.  In  1619  they  choae  the  elector  palatine  offibred  to  Join  hia  pai^,  that  reformer  proteat- 
derio  y.  aa  their  king ;  but  aoon  auccumbed  ed,  probably  on  the  ground  c^  their  anabaptiBm. 
le  battle  at  the  White  Mountain,  near  Prague,  Thia  they  afterwara  renounced  in  1686,  and 
(620.  The  moat  cruel  peraecution  com-  having  eentdeputiea  to  Luther,  who  eiqiluned  to 
oed ;  thoaeanda  wero  executed,  thonaanda  him  more  ftdly  their  doctrines,  he  conaented  to 
-isoned  and  baniahed,  and  their  eatatea  con-  receire  them  aa  colaborera.  Th^  afterward 
ted.  The  conatltution  waa  abdiahed,  the  generally  Joined  the  Zwin^iana,  in  which  body 
rn  deolared  hereditary,  Proteatantiam  for-  they  finally  diam^pear  from  the  pageof  hiatory, 
en  Bad  exterminated  with  fire  andaword,  the  although  the  mcfdem  aodetyof  United  Brethren, 
linn  literature,  aohodl  lyatem.  and  nation-  or  MeravianiL  may  be  regarded  aa  an  oflbhoot 
proeoribed,  the  natiTcatate  with  itadyiliia^  from  thia  body. 

annihilated.  Ko  leas  than  86,000  frmilieB,  of  BOHEMIAN  F0BE8T,  or  BOmomwAin, 

:h  1,088 were noUe^aHProteatantpreachera  thediTidiog  chain  of  mountaina  between  the 

teaohera^  and  whoaoever  reftiaed  to  become  watera  of  the  Danube  and  Elbe,  between 

olio — inafaort  the  flower  of  the  nation-^iad  Bararia  and  Bohemia,  between  the  SlaTonic 

)migratcL    and  found  refiige  In  Saxony.  Oechi   aad  the  Gennanio    Franconiana.     It 

Jen,  Pouuid,  Holland,  Brandenburi^  and  runa    in    a    north-weaterly  direction,    from 

rhere.     Thia,  and  the  anfferingi  of  tne  80  about  Una  to  Ikrar,   for   upward    of   144 

^*  war,  deTaatated  the  land.  German  Oath-  milea.    It  begina  abrnptlyon  tne  Danube,  and 

w^ere  introduoed  aa  colonisti^  and  CTery  aacenda,  for  the  flrat  half  of  ita  counie,  to 

G^erman  liaTored  and  preferred  to  auch  an  an  aTcrage  luug^t  of  8,800,  in  ita  anmndta  to 

t,  that  the  Germana  of  Bohemia,  for  more  4L600  feet,  moatlv  ateep  and  rugged,  with  high 

a  eentary^  ftarniahed  more  than  naif  of  all  plateaua  on  the  Bararian  aide,  ending  in  ateep 

Qoera  in  ue  Auatrian  proTincea.  Erenup  alopea  on  the  riTcra  Begen  and  Kaab^  aad  abort 

(9,  the  irhola  of  the  Auatrian  artillery  eon-  mountain  chaina  on  the  Bohemian  aide,  orer- 

af  German  Bohemiana.    To  make  up  for  looking  the  aouthem  terrace  of  Bohemia.    It 

«s  of  freedom  and  hi|^ierciviliation,a^-  eonaiata  ezdnaiTely  of  prinddve  granite  and 

^  and  manufiusturing  induatiT  waa  care-  gn^aa.    Up  to  8,600  feet  the  aurftce  ia  covered 

>steredl^thegOTernment,anatheMieral  withdenae  foreataaad  awampa,  which  in  part 

at  welfare  iraainconaiderahly,  and  but  for  are  a  Itfrra  taMj^aila  to  thia  dii^.    Ithaaparal- 

bart  perfoda,  interrupted  in  the  7  yean'  lei  rugged  chaina,  with  fewpaaaoi^  and  ia  one  of 

id  the  l^woleonicwara.  The  revolution  of  the  rou^ieat  nortiona  of  Qermai^.    The  Mol- 

xverted  SametricaDy  the  poaition  of  the  dan  and  the  Beoen  are  the  ohii/riTera  which 

l^^^rmrd.  the  Auatrian  goyemment:  the  riae  here.    Tbe  higheat  point  ia  the  Great  Ar- 

oa  of  Bobemlai  enthuaiaatic  for  German  ber,  4^660  feet  high.    Near  Keumark,  in  Bo- 
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Croatifl;  and  founded  the  uUTenity  of  Prague  bj  an  anonjmoiifl  author,  bnt  rioh^  dear,  and 
in  1348.  John  Hnas  revised  the  translation  of  trustworthy;  genealogies  and  biographies  hy 
the  Biblo,  wrote  tracts  and  hexameter  poetry,  Wena  Brzezan ;  an  excellent  history  by  Adio. 
Bad  gavo  a  areat  impulse  to  the  aotiTity  of  the  Weleslawin  ;  the  travels  and  fortunes  of  Ulr. 
Cechic  miol  Notwithstanding  tiie  wholesale  de  Wlkanowa,  Wenc.  Woat.  de  Mitrowic,  and 
destraction  of  the  Husate  writings^  there  yet  Ohristoph.HarantdePolzic,^  Matthew  Ben- 
remain,  hidden  in  archives  and  libraries,  many  esowsky's  glossology,  and  Abr.  de  Giutcrrod's 
product  ions  of  the  Oalixtines,  Taborites,  Horel^  dassio  archieolosy,  are  also  memorable.  There 
ttes,  Orphonitea^  and  other  Hussite  sects,  some  are  several  gooa  works  on  judicial  affairs  and 
)f  them  by  meohanics,  peasants,  and  women,  on  religious  subjects,  for  instance  that  of  Au- 
ifany  of  these  works  were  carried  off  by  the  gnsta^  a  bishop  of  the  Bohemian  brethren.  The 
\wodcSf  and  are  now  In  the  library  of  Stock-  translation  of  the  Bible  published  by  this  society 
olm.  Mere  rhyming,  however,  prevaUed  over  reached  8  editions.  It  is  in  pure  and  elegant 
ootic  inspiration  in  most  of  the  effusions  of  Oechic,  and  was  translated  irom  the  original 
tone  times ;  witness  a  fragment  of  Prince  in  the  castle  of  Ejralio,  in  Moravia,  by  a  society 
yoek,  son  of  King  George  i^odiebrad  ri444-  which  Jos.Zerotin  had  collected  and  maintained 
[7I).  But  the  prose  works  of  the  15tn  cen-  there  from  1679  to  1598.— Count  Slawato,  one 
ry  are  models  of  composition,  especially  the  of  the  imperial  Gatholic  party,  who  was  ejected 
lie  papers :  concise,  clear  and  emphatic  in  through  a  window  of  the  castle  of  Prague,  by 
,ie;  so  much  so,  that  the  dechio  language  was  Count  Thum's  associates,  in  1618,  left  a  de- 
aat  to  become  a  general  means  of  civfluation  tailed  documentary  history  of  his  times,  in  15 

•  all  Slavonians,  and  was  even  used  In  Lith-  toIs.  folio.  That  act  of  violence  opened  the 
fHon  official  documents^  John  Ziska,  the  lead-  80  years'  war,  and  brought  about  the  sudden 
of  the  Hussites  (1419-1424),  composed  war-  fall  and  decav  of  Cechic  civilization,  which  then 
igs,  and  a  system  of  tactics  for  his  troops,  sank  to  a  low  degree  of  debasement     The 

*  work  of  Hagek  do  Hodetin,  and  especially  best  men  of  the  country  perished  by  the  sword 

t  of  Wonc.  Wlcek  de  Cenow,  on  Hussite  and  pestilence ;   others  emigrated  (even  the 

Ui^}\  are  more  important    The  travels  of  nobility  in  1628^ ;  herds  of  German,  Italian, 

r.  Kostka  de  Postupic  to  France  (1464),  of  Ketherlandish,  Spanish,  and  Irish   adventur- 

'  do  Hoamital  through  Europe  (146i5),  of  the  era  took  their  pkoe  in  all  offices,  dignities, 

emian   brother.  Mart  Kabatnik,  in  Asia  ana  emoluments.   Ferdinand  II.  import^  Ben« 

ir  and  Egypt  (1491),  of  John  de  Lobkowio  edicdnes  from  Montserrat,  in  1624 ;  and  the 

Jest  ine  (1493),  &c ;  the  spirited  and  elegant  Jesuits,  escorted  by  a  furious  soldiery,  ransacked 

ci\\  work  of  Ctibor  de  Cunburg,  the  dasdo  every  house  for  Bohemian  books,  burning  aU 

ic  t  ton  of  the  same  sort  by  Vict  Com.  deWze-  those  published  after  1414,  as  heretical.    This 

'ho  ^*'  Art  of  Gk>veming,^'  and  Uie  great  En-  state  of  things  lasted  far  into  the  18th  century. 

(tiv^Via  of  the  canon  Paul  Ztdek^  with  many  While  it  prevailed,  manv  of  the  so-called  Bo- 

I  on  economy,  popular  medidne,  dea,  are  hemian  heretics  and  rebels  Germanized  their 

uients  of  the  Uechio  intellect  in  the  latter  very  names.    The  Jesuit  Ant.  Konias,  who  died 

r  tho  15th  oontury.    After  1490  the  kings  in  1760,  boasted  of  having  burnt  60,000  books. 

\  to  reside  in  Bohemia, and  German  Catho-  The  exiles,  however,  continued  to  cherkh  their 

^run  to  poor  into  the  country.    Neverthe-  native  literature,  and  printed  several  books  in 

;  ch  ic  literature  attained  its  golden  age  be-  Poland,  Saxony,  Holland,  &c.    The  Hungarian 

1526  and  1 620,  especially  under  Rudolf  U.  Protestant  Slowaks  did  very  much  m  preserving 

j)j>oror  of  Germany,  1576-1 612),  when  the  Bohemian  letters.  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia  there 

•t  and  arts  were  aealously  cultivated  by  appeared  but  few  works,  such  as  Bezowsky's 

..<<*9  of  society.    Kepler  (though  a  Gktr-  chronicle,  the  lays  of  Wolney,  and  the  hexame- 

'rcsiJinl  over  the  astronomic  observatory  tar  essays  of  Bosa.    John  Amos  Comenins,  tho 

uo,  which  then  had  2  universities,  and  last  bishop  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  wrote  an 

r  literarjr  institutions,  including  schools  OrhiiPietus^iii  several  languages,  and  although 

j/i/c*^   AS    irell  as  males.     The  Cechio  hisLatinityisbarbarous,  his  native  style  is  pure. 

wa.s  now  more  developed  even  than  the  lively,  and  forcible.    The  Swedes  were  expellea 

,  and  vas  used  in  all  transactions;  al-  fixym  Bohemia  in  1640,  and  carried  manv  literary 

In  (>oint  of  style  the  works  of  this  period  treasures  home,  among  others  the  Aufukitida- 

i  0 r  to  tboae  of  earlier  times,  the  pdlit-  rium  ixrA Iphabettan  Slavorum^  in  Glagolitic  char- 

Jci^iil  literature  is  superior  to  the  rest,  acters,  on  parchment,  now  m  the  great  book 

>  wiiiff  works  are  worthy  of  mention :  at  Stockholm ;  also  the  Alphabetum  Rutenum  in 

rrej'o*spMli»8;8.LomnickydeBudec*8  Cyrillic  figuresi     The  empress  Maria  Theresa 

r  7/«  da  ^erotin^s  memoirs  and  letters;  decreed,  IJea  6. 1774,  the  cessation  of  persecu- 

^^r^ek  do   Ubocan^s  extensive^  though  tiona  against  the  Protestants,  and  remodelled 

ijiiintiOy    <clironiole  of  Bohemia;  Bar-  the  system  of  education,  introducing  normal 

z   <9n    th^    religious  troubles  of  1624;  and  other  schools.    Joseph  H.  ordered  that 

>cten<lorf 's  'work  on  the  diet  of  1647;  German  should  be  the  language  in  the  high 

7  /  /9J  A  w*s  lilfltory  of  the  Bohemian  and  schools  and  in  aU  public  affinra.    But  thanks  to 

>>r«.-tlix-en«  perhaps wronglyascribed to  the  exertions  of  Count  Erancis  Kindcy,  and  of 

'jiv-ersol  2u0tory,  now  at  Stockholm,  the  historian  Pekel,  the  Cechio  language  was 
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introdnced  into  the  higlier  military  institntioDfl^  good  mAthematiciaii,  Smetaaa,  Ameriing,  dw. ; 

and  the  sciences  were  freed  from  German  tram-  on  philoeophj,  Ant.  Marek;  not  to  mention  a 

mels.  The  Cechic  cultare  soon  rose  from  its  long  host  of  others  on  the  above  snl^ectB,  as  well  as 

lethargy,  and  writers  appeared  in  all  branches  of  writers  on  popular  theolo^,  and  on  popolar 

literature,  among  whom  the  following  mast  be  amnsements.    Among  Cechio  periodicals  there 

particularly  mentioned :  Pelzel,  F.  F.  Prochazka,  are  :  Casopii  eeikeho  Museum   (Periodical  of 

W.  M.  Kramerius,  A.  V.  Parizek,  an  author  of  the  Bohemian  Mnseom);  iTwe^y  (Flowers),  with 

good   school-books,    Fr.    Tomsa,    a   linguist,  a  scientific  and  artistic  supplement,  Wlattamil 

The  father  of  modem  Bohemian  poetry  was  fthe  country-friend)  ;>iV^yaZffP«M2  (the  in- 

Ant  Puchmayer,  a   clergyman   (1795-1820),  dustrial  messenger).    Bohemian  gnumnan,  for 

who    was   also   well   versed    in   Polish   and  Germans,  have  been  published  by  Kegedlj. 

Russian.     He  was   followed   by  Adalb.  and  Hanka,  J.  Dobrovrsky,   Tr^a,   Burian,   and 

J,  Negedly,  Jos.  Bautenkranz,  Fr.  Stepnicka,  Eonecny.    There  are  dictionaries  by  Tomsa, 

Seb.  Hniewkowsky,  who    was  also  a    good  Chmela;  the  German  and  Bohemian,  bv  Tham, 

prose   writer,    Fr.   Jos.    Bwoboda,   and    es-  Dombroslqr,  and  Hanka;  Bohemian  and  Latin,  by 

pecially  Jos.  Jungmann,  and  Ghmelensky,  a  Hanka;  an  etymolo^cal  lexicon  and  grammar 

lyric  poet    The  higher  classes,  however,  con-  by  Celakowsky ;  a  ^at  lexicon  by  Jos.  Jnng- 

tinued  to  be  estranged  from  native  letters,  until  mann  ;  a  German-Bohemian  and  Bohemian- 

lately ;  although  since  1776  a  chair  for  the  Genmm,  by  Franta  Sumansky ;  a  technologjo 

Cechic  language  has  existed  even  in  the  mil-  dictionary  by  Spatny,  &c.  AH  of  these  works^  of 

versity  of  Vienna.    Printing  had  been  intro-  which  we  have  not  given  the  date,  are  of  oom- 

duced   into   Bohemia  in  1476,  and  Jaroslaw  paratively  modem  times,  and  the  latest  work  on 

Wrtatko  lately  even  claimed  a  share  in  its  in-  ^hemian  history  and  literature  is  Wenziff^s 

yention  in  favor  of  Bohemia,  on  the  ground  Blieke  aufda»  hdhmUche  Volk^  seine  OtechiakU 

that    Gutenberg   was    originaUy   from    that  und  Literatttr  (Leips.  1855).  Five  Geduo  politi- 

country,  and  that  the  press  was  freely  de-  cal  papers  were  published  in  Austria  in  1858,  and 

velopcd  in  it,  without  the  aid  of  Germans,  the  principal  German  journals  of  Bohemia  are 

The   above-mentioned   discovery   of    Hanka,  the  Prager  Zeitung^  published  at  Fragne,  and 

the   introduction   of  the   Cechic    tongue   in  the  .^iiue^er/ur  £9  iSu^Zie^  .fipAman  (Advter- 

the  high  schools,  the  efforts  of  the  supreme  tiser  for  soutiiem  Bohemia),  whieh  appean  at 

Burggraf  Eolowrat,  in  the  foundation  of  a  na-  Budweis. 

tional  museum  (1822),  and  other  favorable  cur-  BOHEMOXD,  Habo,  a  omsader,  bom  aboat 

cumstancea,  have  more  recentiy  produced  a  Bud-  1056,  died   in   1111,    eldest  son   of  Bobeit 

den  rise  of  Bohemian  literature.  We  must  be  con-  Gmscard,  or  the  crafty,  who  was  the  son  of 

tent  with  notices  of  its  more  prominent  writers  Tancred    de   Hauteville,   and   who   won   lor 

and  productions.  F.8chafarik  and  Palacky  first  himself^  by  his  sword,  his  sole  patrimony,  the 

recommended  the  old  metres  in  verse.    Dobro  w-  dukedom  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  as  his  ^unger 

sky's  innovations  were  opposed  by  Jos.  Ne-  brother  Boger  won  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  from 

gedly  and  Palkowic,  as  politically  dangerous,  the  Saracenic  Arabs  who  held  it.    Bohonand, 

A  committee  on  the  language  was  formed  in  the  son  and  nephew  of  these  2  adventniera, 

the  museum^  in  1831.    J.  L.  Langer  was  a  who  from  ample  Norman  gentiemen,  and  that 

lyric,  didactic,  and  satiric  writer.    Fr.  Boko  of  the  poorest,  had  raised  themselves  to  the  rank 

wrote  an  epic  poem;  John  Holly,  an  epic  Swor  of  independent  prinoes  by  their  anaaeasted  valor, 

topluJt  and  the  CyrilUhMethodiade ;  Job.  Ko-  being  only  the  natural  son,  not  the  hdr,  c^his 

liu",  elegies ;  Kat.  Schneider,  songs  and  popular  father,  received  for  his  inheritance  the  aXj  of 

ballads.     Stiepanek,   Elipcera,  Ch.  Mahaoek,  Tarentum  and  his  sword.     With  the  latter  he 

J.  £.  Wocel,  and  Turinsky,  were  dramatic  writ*  determined  to  eke  out  the  profits  of  the  fonnsr, 

ers.    Cpera  libretti  were  produced  by  the  last  and  he  was  already  besieging  Amalfi,  wben  he 

named,  by  Swoboda,  and  by  Jos.  Chmelensky.  was  told  that  the  great  crusading  army,  con* 

Frizes  were   offered   for   the   best  dramatic  sisting  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  we  Wwt,  had 

works,  and  a  national  theatre  was  founded  by  landed  in  Apulia.    '*  He  informed  himael^'^  sap 

subscription.     Even   a   nun,  Marie  Antonie,  Michelet,  in  his  history  of  France,  *' mmnte^ 

wrote  lyrio  compositions.    We  must  also  men-  of  their  names,  numbers,  arma^  ttid  resonroea, 

tion  Jos.  Jungmann*s  ^*  History  of  Bohemian  and  tiien,  witiiout  saTi^  &  word,  he  took  the 

Literature,"  P.  Schafarik's  ^^  History  of  Sla-  cross  and  left  Amalfi.    ^e  portrait  drawn  of 

vonic  Literature,"  beside  translations  from  Ar-  him  by  Anna  Comnena,  the  dau^ter  of  Alexi^ 

istophanes,  Schiller,  BUrger,  &c.    A  new  sci-  who  saw  him  at  Constantinople,  and  entertained 

entmc  glossology  was  produced  by  Dr.  J.  Swat,  so  great  a  dread  of  him,  is  curious.    She  watched 

Presl,  professor  and  director  of  the  cabinet,  him  with  all  a  woman^s  interest  and  cuiioety. 

and  author  of  many  works  on  natural  his-  ^  He  was  taller  than  the  tallest  by  a  ooMt,  thin* 

tory.  ^  Franc.  Palacky  is  at  the  head  of  the  flanked,  wide-shouldered   and  broad-ebesled, 

historical  school,  and  is  a  writer  on  sssthetio  and  neither  lean  nor  fat.    His  anna  were  povo^ 

and  critical  subjects.    So  are  Scliafarik  and  Wo-  frd,  his  himds  fleshy  and  rather  large.    0^  scan- 

cel,  who  have  also  written  on  archssology.     In  ning  him  dosely  you  perceived  that  he  was 

physical  ge<^aphy  we  have  Schadek  and  Fap ;  somewhat  bowed.     His  skin  was  veiy  wlute^ 

on  physics  and  technology,  Adalb.  Sedlaoek,  a  and  his  hair  indined  to  flaxen,  and  instead  of 
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flotttiiig  wildlf,  as  fhe  other  barVariaos  wore  It,  Tdomea,  and  hare  attained  a  very  large  dr- 
it  did  not  ftll  below  hto  ears.  I  oannot  tell  the  oa]ati<»i.  BeTeral  of  the  Tolomes  hare  been 
oolor  of  his  beard,  as  his  cheeks  and  chin  were  edited  hr  the  publisher,  • 
shared;  I  think,  howerer,  it  waared.  Hiseve^  BOHOL,  one  of  the  Philippine  islandi,  in- 
of  a  blae  approaching  to  sea-green,  bespoke  his  habited  hr  the  Bisaya  nation ;  cronsed  bj  lat. 
▼alor  and  his  passionate  temperament  His  nos-  lO""  N.  and  long.  ISi"*  £. ;  area,  1,860  sq.  m. ; 
trils  took  in  the  air  freely,  at  the  pleasore  of  the  pop.  in  1849, 116,761.  The  soil  is  infenor  in 
aident  heart  which  pulsated  in  nis  Test  chest  fertility  to  that  of  the  nei|^boring  islands, 
There  was  an  agreeability  in  his  appearance,  but  Zebu  and  Leyte ;  but  it  produces  rice  sufficient 
the  agreeability  was  destroyed  by  terror.  There  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants ;  some  to- 
was  something  not  likeable,  and  which  CTen  bacco,  cotton  of  a  good  quali^,  and  the  absba 
seemed  not  human,  in  that  stature  and  look  of  banana,  from  which  is  obtained  the  well-known 
his.  Hlssmile  seemed  to  me  aliTO  with  threats;  ICsnila  hemp.  The  small  islands,  lOno,  Polo, 
he  was  all  artifice  and  cunning;  his  speech  was  Davis,  Panmo,  and  16  inconsiderable  islets, 
predse,  and  his  replies  could  not  be  laid  hdd  belong  to  ^hol ;  and  all,  with  the  principal 
ci,  or  wrested  to  nis  disadvantage.*  ^  Bohe*  islands,  are  included  in  the  province  of  Zebu, 
mondmadehimself  master  of  Antioch,  and  re-  BOlARDO,  or  Bojabdo.  Mattbo  Ujjax, 
tained  possession  of  it ;  nor  would  he  probably  count  of  Scandiano^  one  of  tne  most  celebrated 
have  proceeded  further,  in  coi\|unction  with  the  Italian  poets,  bom  at  Scandiano,  about  1430 
crusaders,  had  it  not  been  for  the  shame  of  de»  or  1484,  died  at  Beggio,  Dec  20, 1404.  He  was 
sertiug  his  colors,  which  compelled  him  to  ac-  descended  from  an  andent  fiunily  of  Ferrara, 
company  them  to  the  aseanlt  of  Jerusalem.  After  and  after  finishing  his  studies  in  tne  university 
the  termination  of  the  crusade,  he  married  one  of  that  ^ace,  he  reMed  at  the  court  of  the 
of  the  daughters  of  the  king  of  France,  his  duke  of  Bste,  was  employed  in  sevenl  honor- 
nephew  Tanored  espoosinff  another,  and  re-  able  missions,  and  appointed  ffovemorof  Beg- 
turned  to  Apulia,  whither  he  was  accompanied  gio.  In  this  place  and  office,  after  some 
by  many  of  the  French  nobility,  who  preferred  changes  of  residence,  he  died.  Although  noble 
remaining  to  aid  him  in  the  war  which  he  was  in  birth  and  character,  brave  and  fiuthfol  in 
planning  against  Alexis.  The  war,  however,  office,  he  was  yet  better  known  by  his  poetry, 
m  spite  of  the  skill,  policv,  and  valor  of  the  His  sreat  chivalroua  poem,  which  was  left  un- 
westem  lances,  was,  by  the  ill  effects  of  the  finished,  Orlando  innamoraio^  although  read 
climate,  and  by  the  poisoning  of  the  wells  and  by  few,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  his  worlo. 
rivers,  disastrous  to  tne  Normans;  and,  return-  It  is  divided  into  8  books,  containing  60  cantos, 
ing  to  Apulia,  Bohemond  died,  leaving  a  son  of  The  Iliad  is  its  model,  and  the  siege  of  Paris  is 
tender  age,  and  beoueathing  nis  Syrian  king-  another  siege  of  Troy.  The  OriandoAiriato 
dom  of  Andoch  to  Tancred.  of  Ariosto  is  a  continuation  of  the  Orlando 
BOHLEN,  Prib  yov,  a  German  oriental  innamarato.  In  1544  this  work  had  already 
scholar,  bom  of  poor  parents,  in  Oldenburg,  passed  through  14  editions,  and  was  translated 
March  18, 1706,  died  Feb.  6, 1840.  He  lost  his  abotit  the  same  time  into  French  by  Vincent 
parents  eariy,  and  passed  his  youth  in  extreme  Bosset  made  a  new  translation  of  it  in  1610,  and 

Eoverty.     In  1814  he  went  to  Hamburg,  and  Le  Sace  an  imitation  of  it  in  1717.    The  last 

ved  as  a  domestic,  until  his  good  character  French  translation  is  that  of  Tressan  (Paris, 

and  love  of  science  interested  some  generous  1722).    Boiardo  wrote  his  poem  in  the  Italian 

persons  in  his  fkvor,  who  fbmishft  nim  the  spoken  in  his  time  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  and 

means  of  puniung  his  studies.    He  subsequent-  it  was,  therefore,  very  much  criticised  at  Flor- 

Iv  became  professor  of  the  oriental  languagea  in  ence.     After  various  attempts  to  purify  the 

tne  univernty  of  KOnigsberg.  style,  it  was  more  than  once  entirely  rewrit* 

BOHN,  HsHKT  G.,  a  London  pubUsher,  of  ten.    This  broosht  the  poem  into  disuse,  and 

(German  pisrentage,  bom  in  London,  about  1800,  Panizd  first  published  the  primitive  text,  with 

who  commenced  in  1845  the  republication  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  poem  (London, 

rare  standard  works,  selected  from  all  the  n»-  1880).    Boiardo  was  tiie  author  of  many  other 

tional  literatures  of  Europe,  in  the  English  Ian-  works,  the  most  rsluable  of  which  are  his 

guaoe,  and  in  a  cheap  form.    From  Uiat  time  JBhnMsUi  a  eofM^ni,  in  8  volumes^  almost  all 

to  the  present  Mr.  Bohn  has  issued  and  con-  addreased  to  his  mistress,  Antonia  Oapraca. 

tinues  to  issue,  as  serials,  and  in  a  uniform  Among  the  others  is  a  drama  in  6  acts,  entiUed 

shape,  his  ^  Standard  library,*^  now  number-  II  TVmaiM,  whidi  went  through  several  editions, 

ingsome  180  volumes,  his '* Scientific  library,'*  He  also  made  an  Italian  iranalation  of  Herod- 

^lJlastratedLibrar7''^'Dbraryof  French  Me-  otos. 

moirs,**  ^'library  of  Extra  y6huies,''^0]as8icsl  BOIELDIEU,  FnAHgon  Ananor,  a  French 

Iibrary,'^consistingoftraoalations  of  the  Greek  composer,  bom  at  Bouen,  Dec  15,  1776,  died 

and  liattn   dassicB,    **  Antiquarian   library,**  near  Paris,  Oct  8,  1884.    At  a  comparatively 

^PhilosopUcal  library,**  **  Philological  libra-  early  age  he  was  distinguished  aa  a  performer 

Sr,**  ''library  of  British  Glassies,**  '^Eodesias-  on  the  piano,  for  which  he  composed  his  first 

cal    Iibrai7,**    **  Miniature    library,**    and  musical  pieces.    Theseweresucceeded  by  duets 

**  Oheap  Series.**    These  libraries  number  at  for  the  harp  and  piano,  and  romances,  remark- 

the  present  time  hi  the  aggregate  about  000  able  for  their  naive  and  graceful  melodies,  sev- 
VOL.  m.-^28 
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tnl  of  whicK,  fts  the  Menettrel  and  S^U  at  And  hm<i>:>me  streets,  and  erected  ftDd  endowed 

zrai  yv/    tTctre  de*ix^    became   very  popular,  a  coll^^e  of  Jesaits. 

In  17'w*7,  2  y«;;ar5  after  bii  arrivaJ  in  Paris,  bo  B^jLL  a  people  of  Graul,  wbo  paseed  intoGer- 

waA  ipjKj'mte'i  professor  of  t^ie  piano  at  thie  manj,  and  settled  in  tbose  parts  of  h  wbich 

con-ervaioire.  and  about  the  ^sun^  time  made  have  been  since  called  after  them  B^»hemia  and 

his  <iebaL  at  the  opera  comiqae  in  La  j'lmilU  Bavaria.     The  name  Boii  is  derived  £rom  the 

iS'viW,  which  was  succeeded  br  La  caU/e  de  Cehic  ij<>.  fear,  and  signifies  ^* the  terrible  ones^" 

Lagl/ul,  Ml  tanU  A urore,  and  other  works,  re-  BOILEAU  DESPREAUX,  Kio3Las,  a  Frendi 

vealiii;^  fertility  of  indention,  and  a  freshness  poet,   bom   near    Paris,    Nov.  1,   1^36,    died 

and  viva/jity  in  the  melodies  which  have  never  March  13,  1711.     He  applied  himself  at  first  to 

be^n  surj^assed  on  the  French  sta^e.     In  1S<3.3,  the  study  of  the  law  and  afterward  of  theology^ 

at  the  invitauon  of  the  emperor  Alexander  L  of  butdevuting  himself  eventually  to  the  pursuit  of 

Euisr'ia,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  fill  the  Lterature,  he  produced,  within  the  space  of  40 

place  of  imi>erial  chapel-master.     He  remained  years,  a  vast  nmnber  of  works,  the  most  im- 

8  yeara,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1811,  and  portant  of  which  is  that  on  the  art  of  poetry, 

soon  after  brought  out  a  number  of  the  works  establishing  an  ssthetic  code  for  all  forms  of 

comjx>»ed  during  his  absence,  and  some  new  poetical   composition.     His  satirical  poem  L» 

ones,  among  which  were  Jean  dc  Parity  Le»  Lutrin,  and  the  Dialogue  de*  htro$  de  romant^ 

d/nix  nuits,   Le  noureau  seigneur   du  tillage^  must  also  be  particularly  mentioned.    His  other 

iic.    In  1>$17  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  writings  comprise  translations  of  the  classics, 

institute,  soon  after  which  appeared  his  Chape-  miscellaneous  eflfusions  on  art,  music,  and  poet- 

rc^n  r<?'iy«,  tlie  gay  and  brilliant  music  of  which  ry,   and  his  famous  epistles,  of  which  those 

fully  justified  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  treating  of  Le  re^ct  huinain.  La  ccnnoU»anc$ 

him.     In  1825  he  produced  La  dame  hlanche^  detoi-meme,  and  Plaisin  de  la  campagne  are 

esteemed  his  chef-dizutre^  which,  25  years  ago,  the  best.     When  Boileau  began  to  write,  Hon- 

was  familiar   to   the    English   and   American  taigne,  Pascal,  Malherbe,  Corneille,  Ifoliere,  La 

stiige.     An  aflfection  of  the  throat  now  com-  Fontaine,  and  other  eminent  authors,  had  al- 

pellcd  him  to  resign  hia  professorship,  but  he  ready  made  their  appearance ;  yet  the  people 

was  enabled  to  live  comfortably  on  a  pension  were  slow  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  new 

from  the  conservatoire  and  an  annual  present  school,  to  which  they  preferred  tlie  previous 

from  Charles  X.,  until  the  revolution  of  July,  mediocre  and  imitative  writers.  Boileau's  great 

1830,  deprived  him  of  both  these  sources  of  achievement  was  to  cure  this  perversion  of 

income.  He  died  in  somewhat  impoverished  cir-  taste.    Like  his  friend  Racine,  he  was  historio- 

cumstances,  but  was  honored  with  a  superb  grapher  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  recipient  df  an 

burial.  annual  pension  of  2,000  francs.    His  admiasioa 

BOIGNE,  BekoIt  ls  Bobone,  comte  de,  a  to  the  French  academy  did  not  take  place  before 

Savoyard    adventurer,  bom  at  Chambery,  in  1684,  owing  to  his  attacks  upon  some  of  the 

Savoy,  March  8, 1741,  died  there  June  21, 1830.  members.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed 

He  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  and  first  in  neglect  and  troubles,  which  accelerated  hia 

enlisted  in  tho  Irish  brigade  in  the  service  of  death.     He  left  the  reputation  of  a  genial,  higb- 

the    king  of  France,  and  then    migrated    to  minded,  and  generous  man.    Among  the  beat 

Greece,  where  he  received  the  appointment  of  editions  of  his  complete  works  are  thoee  of 

cai)tain  in  an  independent  Greek  regiment  in  Daunou  (1809  and  1825),  and  of  Beniat  St. 

the  pay  of  Russia-     He  now  resolved  upon  try-  Prix  (1830]^ 

ing  his  fortune  in  Hindostan,  and  served  there  BOILING  POINT.    Different  liqnids  boil  at 

first  as  fencing-master  and  then  as  ensign  in  a  different  temperatures,  and  the  same  liquid  maj 

native  regiment,  till  Warren  Hastings  recom-  be  made  to  boil  at  any  temperature,  from  the 

mended  him  to  the  patronage  of  tlie  king  of  freezing  point  up,  according  as  the  pressure 

Oude,  by  whom  he  was  liberally  treated.    He  upon  its  surface  is  taken  off  or  increased.    As 

eventually  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Rj\jah  the  term  is  employed,  it  is  understood  to  mean 

Sindmh,  whose  army  he  instructed  in  European  the  temperature  at  which  water  hoik,  under 

tactics,  and  frequently  led  to  victory  over  the  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.    Thia, 

neighboring  potentates.  At  the  death  of  his  mas-  however,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  a  definite  pointy 

ter  in  1794,  ho  remained  faithful  to  the  fortunes  but  varies  from  several  causes.    The   commia- 

of  his  nephew  and  successor,  refusing  tempting  sioners  appointed  by  the  government  of  Great 

offers  from  the  Mogul  emperor  and  the  king  of  Britain  to  construct  standard  weighta  and  meas- 

Cabool.    Afler  the  throne  of  this  prince  was  ures,  give  the  following  formula,  as  defining 

placed  on  a  secure  basis,  he  went  to  Calcutta,  the  boiling  point  at  different  latitudes  and  ele* 

and  sold  a  regiment  of  Persian  cavalry  which  vations.    The  temperature  of  212*^  F.  represents 

lie  had  raised  to  the  British  East  India  com-  ^^  the  temperature  of  steam    under  Laplace's 

pany,  on  very  advantageous  terms  to  himself,  standard  atmospheric  pressure,  or  the  atxnoa> 

u  ith  the  large  fortune  thus  acquired,  he  return-  pheric  pressure  corresponding  to  the  following 

ed  to  Europe,  visited  England,  married    the  number  of  inches  in  the  barometric  reading, 

marchioness  of  Osmond,  and  bought  an  estate  reduced  to  82°  F.:    29.9218  +  0.0766  X  cosine 

near  his  native  city.    He  built  and  presented  to  (2  kititude)  4-  (0.00000179  X  height  in  feet  aboTe 

the  citizens  of  that  place  a  theatre,  made  new  the  sea).^*    Boiling  is  tho  rapid  movement  up- 
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rard  of  thA  heated  partioleB  of  any  fluid  oon*  and  f  with  vapor.    If  it  he  set  in  a  veeeel  of 

verted  into  elastic  steam,  which  are  replaced  cold  water,  the  yapor  is  condensed,  and  new 

b^  the  cooler  particles  at  the  snrfiMM  going  vapor  forms  to  supply  its  place,  throwing  the 

down  at  the  same  time.    The  hahbles  that  rise  liqnid  into  ebullition.    This  continues  till  the 

are  steam ;  they  burst  at  the  snrftce,  and  a  contents  acquire  the  surrounding  temperature. 

portion  escapes,  carrying  off  the  excess  of  heat  Let  it  then  be  removed  into  a  freezing  mixture, 

above  312°  F.    fiut  i^  by  reason  of  boiling  in  and  the  phenomenon  will  be  repeated,  from  the 

confined  spaoe,  the  pressure  upon  the  suifaoe  is  same  causes. — ^This  proper^  of  fluids,  of  being 

fnrreased  so  that  the  steam  cannot  readily  oass  converted  into  vapor  at  different  temperaturesi 

>i^  the  heat  sccumnlates  to  a  greater  degree  than  Is  made  to  serve  several  purposes  in  the  arts. 

112°,  till  the  steam  acquires  saffioient  elasticity  By  boilinff  under  pressure,  or  with  increase  of 

0  oreroome  tills  increase  of  pressure.  At  the  heat,  fluids  possess  greater  solvent  capacities. 
ottom  of  deep  mines,  the  increased  pressure  of  and  water  is  thus  made  to  extract  the  gelatine  of 
be  air  has  tne  same  effect,  and  steam  ia  not  bones.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  solvent  pow« 
enerated  at  so  low  a  temperature  as  at  the  era  of  the  waters,  particularly  the  saline  waters 
irfaco.  As  the  pressure  is  dimimshed,  either  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  are  greatly  increasea 
lecbanically  by  the  use  of  the  air>pump,  or  by  from  this  cause ;  and  that  they  are  thus  able  to 
K^endinff  devations,  steam  is  generated  and  act  upon  tlie  materials  they  come  In  contact 
is:^csoninorefreely,and  at  a  lower  temperature,  with,  and  effect  chemical  changes  in  the  rocks, 
n  hifrh  mountains,  it  n^y  be  difficult  even  to  which  we  cannot  explain  nor  imitate.  liquids 
(xittce  stdBcient  heat  in  open  vessels  to  boil  intended  to  be  evaporated,  are  sometimes  par- 
VH.  Darwin  was  led  to  notice  Uiis,  when  he  Ually  freed  from  thd  pressure  of  the  air,  and 
('ended  with  his  ssilors  one  of  the  monntaina  are  thus  *^  boiled  in  a  vacuum,**  with  economy 

Patagonia.    They  took  wiUi  them  a  new  offtieL    This  process  is  adopted  in  sugar  refin- 

t,  in  which  they  attempted  in  vain  to  boU  ing.     When   the   temperature  of  the   usual 

>ir  potatoes.     With  the  sailors,  the  whole  boiling  point  would  «inJnrionsly  affect  any  mix- 

Hcuftpr  lay  in  the  want  of  experience  of  the  ture,  as  is  the  case  in  some  medicinal  prepara- 

,  or  m  some  peculiar  defect  in  it    The  boil-  tiona,  these  are  advantageously  made  by  boiling 

point  thermometer  is  an  instrument  con-  with  reduced  pressure  at  a  low  temperature. — 

ed  to  determine  differences  of  elevation,  by  But    under  some  circumstances    tne   boiling 

differenco  of  the  temperature  of  boiling  point  of  the  same  fluid  is,  very  curiou^,  at  di^ 

er.     (See  Saboigrkh.)    If  the  pressure  be  ferent  temperatures  when  the  pressure  is  un* 

rely  taken   o£  there  is  then  nothing  to  changed.    This  is  the  case  wheh  little  angular 

k  the  rising  of  the  vapor,  and  the  slightest  pieces  of  metal  are  put  into  the  fluid.    If  this 

^^ase  of  temperature  may  throw  the  fluid  nas  Just  ceased  boiUng  by  diminution  of  tem- 

vl>ulUtion.     But  for  the  pressure  of  the  at-  peratnre  it  will  reconunence  to  boil.     They 

)licre,  the  ocean  would  boil  and  evaporate  also  have  the  effect  of  causiuff  the  process  to  go 

heat  equivalent  to  that  of  the  aun^s  ravs.  on  gently,  preventing  the*  violent  tnumping  and 

ral  ingenions  experiments  have  been  de*  Jumping  of  the  liqnid,  w&ich  is  often  attended 

1  to  illustrate  these  facts.  The  simplest  is  with  some  inconvenience  in  boilingstrong  acid 
fiking  a  (?laas  of  warm  water  boil  under  mixtures  in  chemical  analyses.  Their  action 
cceivor  of  an  air-pump.  Franklin^s  pulse  seems  to  consist  in  presenting  many  points,  upon 
consists  of  two  ^^Loss  bulbs,  connected  bv  which  the  steam  is  generated  in  a  great  num- 

>id  tube.     The  fluid  in  one  is  made  to  boil,  ber  of  minute  bubbles  separated  from  each 

le  steatn  has  expelled  the  air  through  a  other;  and  the  movement  of  these, 'so  flnely 

holoi,  left  open  for  this  purpose.    Thehole  divided,  goes  on  with  comparative  quietness. 

Ml  hermetically  dosed,  ana,  when  the  in-  Shavings  of  cedar  are  said  to  have  the  same 

en t  is  oold,  it  contains  water  and  its  uncon-  effect  in  lowering  the  temperature  at  which 

(1  vapor.     By  holding  one  of  the  bulbs  in  ether  and  alcohol  boil.    It  is  the  absence  of  any 

'arm  hand,  this  vapor  is  expanded,  and  rough  points  whatever  npon  the  sur&ce  of 

n  throturh  the  tube  into  the  other  bulb,  thorougnly  cleaned  glass  vessels,  that  accounts 

.  it  bubbles  up  by  boiling;  and  if  this  bulb  for  the  &ct  that  water  may  be  raised  in  them 

t  ct>ld^  the  vapor  condenses,  and  the  boil-  to  the  temperature  of  220^  without   boiling. 

^fi  oa  till  the  bulb  ia  filled  with  water  If  the  inner  surface  of  any  vessel  be  coated  wiui 

into    it   from  the  warmer  globe.    By  sulphur  or  lac,  so  that  water  cannot  adhere  to 

nfc  cnda^    the  water  may  all  be  passed  or  wet  it,  the  boiling  takes  place  at  a  higher 

1  tho  same  manner.    By  caunng  tne  va-  temperature.    A  little  oil  in  the  fluid  haa  also 

It  ariBea  to  be  absorbed  by  quicklime,  the  same  effect.    Dormy  has  shown  that  air 

ri  an  exlutosted  receiver  may  oe  thrown  rn^ed  in  liquids  inflaences  their  boiling  point 

iillition  At  any  change  of  temperature  fh>m  more  than  any  thing  else  except  pressure.    It 

*zing  point.     Even  by  the  ai^lication  of  forms  minute  bubbles  in  the  fluid  into  which  the 

f  niixtores  water  may  be  made  to  boiL  steam  dilates,  and  rises  to  the  surface.    He 

1*^  flask, 'i'fill<>d  with  water,  be  heated  till  succeeded  in  thus  raishig  the  temperature  to 

/«I  and  the  ahr  is  expelled  by  the  steam:  860^  without  ebullition.    When  this  did  take 

n    to   be  tightly  stoppered,  and  allowed  place  it  was  sudden  and  explosive.   The  height 

tJ]  V  cool.      It  is  now  filled  i  with  water  of  a  column  of  water  adds  to  the  pressure  upon 
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ingly  diiBoQit  and  dangerona,  yet  he  acted  with  ent  of  the  institation,  to  which,  in  accordance 
finnneas  and  Jodgment    He  presided  oyer  the  with  her  aoggestioD.  a  apedal  school  of  ac- 
deliberationa   of  the  conyention   during  the  conchement  was  added  by  OhaptaL    Her  Jf^ 
ttimiiltnaiT  scenes  in  which  tiie  head  of  F6rand  mortal  de  Vairt  dM  aeamchements,  published  in 
was  paraded  on  a  pik&  and  Bonaparte  said  he  1824,  passed  through  several  editions.     The 
was  in^tened  out  of  his  senses  by  the  frantic  empress  of  Rnasia  invited  her  to  St  Petera- 
uproar;  bat  the  historians  relate  that  hie  con-  bnre.  but  she  declined, 
dact  exhibited  the  highest  d^ree  of  intrepidly.       BOJADOR.  a  lofty  cape  of  western  Africa, 
After  the  convention  passed  away,  he  was  a  in  lat  26<'  12^  K,  and  long.  14''  10'  W.    The 
member  of  the  coandl  of  600.  and  subsequently  coast  to  the  northward  is  very  dangerous,  be- 
president    Being  hostile  to  tne  directonr,  how-  ing  perpetually  shrouded  in  mists,  and  strong 
ever,  he  was  accused,  Sept  6,  1797,  of  corre-  currents  setting  in  toward  the  land.   For  many 
spending  with  a  royalist  club,  and  condemiMd  to  years  this  cape  intermpted  the  progress  of  the 
deportaBon.    For  2  years  he  was  concealed,  but  early  Portugese  navigators,  but  was  finally 
at  last  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  at  the  passed  by  Gilianes  in  14S8. 
island  of  OlAron.    Bon^Mrte  released  him,  and       BOKaR,  Giobob  Hxnbt,  an  American  dra- 
in 1 600  named  him  to  the  tribunate,  where  he  was  matist  and  poet,  bom  in  PhiladelpMa  in  1828. 
chosen  president  in  1808.  The  following  year  he  He  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1842^ 
became  a  member  of  the  senate,  with  the  title  studied  law,  but  did  not  pursue  the  profeesion. 
of  count    On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and,  in  1847,  published  the  '*  Lesson  of  life  and 
in  1814,  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  gov-  other  Poems."    Next  he  wrote  ^OaLiynos,  a 
ernment,  and  was  made  a  peer  of  France.    For  Tragedy,"  which  at  once  extended  his  reputa- 
the  roost  part  he  was  an  advocate  of  liberal  tion  in  this  country,  and  was  successfully  play- 
measorea,  although  he  managed,  like  so  many  ed  in  London.    His  next  production  was  "Anne 
other  Frenchmen  of  those  times,  to  stand  wefi  Boleyn,"  which  was  succeeded  by  the  tragedies 
with  the  successive  governments.    His  leisure  of  '^Leonor  de  Guanan"  and  "Franoesca  da 
he  gave  up  to  literary  occupations,  and  was  Rimini**    He  has  also  written  the  "Betrothal,** 
the  author  of  Am*  $ur  la  vie^  Im  ScriU  st  1st  a  play,  the  ^  Widow*s  Carriage,**  a  comedy, 
opinion  d^  M.  d$  MalmktrhM^  in  8  vols.,  and  and  several  minor  poems, 
of  JStudM  UUkairm  et  poSiiquei  d^un  vieillard^       BOKHARA,  or  Buchabia,  a  state  of  central 
in  6  v<^  Asia    occupying    the   south-eastern  angle  of 
BOISTE,  PObbb  Ouludb  Yioioibb,  author  of  the  Tartarian  steppes  and  great  plains,  which 
he  Dietiannaire  unio&nti  ds  la  langue  Franr  commence  at  the  mndoo  Koosh  and  extend  to 
ni$e^  bom  in  Paris,  1785,  died  at  Ivry,  April  the  Northern  ocean;  pop.  estimated  from  1,- 
!4,  1824.     Successively  an  advocate,  printer,  100,000  to  2,600,000.    The  country  lies  between 
nd  man  <d  letters,  he  collected  a  wide  stock  lat  SO^*  and  41°  N.  and  long.  88°  and  70°  R  in 
f  informfttion,  firom  which  he  composed  his  a  natural  basin,  enclosed  on  the  £.  by  the  Bolor 
reat  work,  which  appeared  in  1800,  and  passed  Tagh  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and 
broagh  aix  editions  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Paropamisan  chain.    On  the  N.  it  is  bounded 
uthor.     He  published  several  other  works  of  by  Toorkistan,  Khiva,  and  the  Kirgheez  steppes. 
)ss  importftnce^  but  had  not  the  talent  neceesaij  while  the  Akh  Ta^^  and  Kara  Tagh  (White  and 
>r  origioal  composition.    The  first  edition  of  Black  mountains),  spurs  of  the  Bolor  Tagh,  ex- 
is   J}ietionnaire  univenel^  which  has   lustly  tend  into  the  country  for  some  distance.    The 
een  called  the  dictionary  of  dictionaries  in  Uie  region  not  occupied  by  these  hiUsis  of  day,  cov- 
rench  toogae,  did  not  contain  all  that  it  now  ered  with  moving  sand.    Owing  to  the  presence 
>ofl.     To  every  edition  the  author  added  som^  of  the  mountain  chains,  Bokhara  is  traversed  by 
Liiig — first  the  etymologies^  then  the  original  aeveral  rivers:  the  Amoo  (Oxusor  Jihoon),  the 
itboritiea,  finally  sentences  and  maxims,  or  Zer-af-shan  (or  Sogd).  the  Kashka,  and  the 
lect  thooighta,  where  each  word  ia  employed.  Balkh.    By  means  of  these  streams  and  of  a  la- 
BOI VIN,  JCabib  Ahbb  Yioioibb  (GillaihX  borious  syrtem  of  irrigation,  tiie  bmds  along  the 
French    midwife,  upon   whom  a   diptoma  rivers  are  redeemed,  and  are  made  to  yield  an 
'  M.  D.  wna  conferred  by  the  university  <»r  abondant  harvest  of  cereals,  pulse,  fi^ta,  and 
arburg,  noted  for  her  writinn  on  obstetrics,  the  vegetables  of  a  temperate  climate.    Ootton 
»ra  at  Moatrenil,  April  9, 1778,  died  May  16^  ia  caremlly  cultivated,  and  idlk  is  obtained  in 
41.     She  waa  educated  in  a  nunnery,  where  considenble  quantitiea,  the  worms  being  reared 
her  talents  ahe  attracted  the  attention  of  the  even  by  the  wandering  tribes.    Gold,  saltalum, 
ter  of  Looia  XYL,  Madame  EUsabeth.   When  sulphur,  and  nl-ammoniao  are  found.    Timber 
Q  nonnery  where  ahe  was  placed  waa  de-  ia  brou^  down  ftx>m  the  monntiuns.    Of  the 
t>yed  in  the  course  of  the  revolution,  she  native  animals,  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  are  the 
Hit  3  /ears  in  the  stody  of  anatomy  and  mid-  principal.  The  sheep  are  of  the  fiit-tailed  breed ; 
ferv.     In  1797  she  married  an  emplov6  at  apecnliarroeciea  with  a  Jet-bbusk  curly  fleece  ia 
rsiiille^  of  the  name  of  Boivin,  but  on  beiuff  found  in  Bokhara.    These  black  lamb-skins  are 
.  alter  a  short  time  a  widow  with  a  child  in  great  request  in  the  East,  especially  in  Per- 
[  without  fortune,  she  undertook  the  office  sia.    The  goats  of  Bokhara  are  a  variety  of  the 
midwife  at  the  hoqntal  of  the  maternity,  Thibetan  and  Gashmerian  breeds,  and  yield  a 
L  in  1801,  was  appointed  chief  sii^>erintend-  beantiihlahawlhair.    The  Bactrian  camel,  with 
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ioal  pnrpooes  to  which  it  is  applied  than  to  in  the  fiuhioiiable  drdes  of  London,  where  his 

medicinal  nsea,  or  even  to  satisfying  the  pangs  moral  principles,  however,  were  not  stringent 

of  hunger,  as  is  practised  hj  some  of  the  natiye  enoogh  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  seductions 

Indians   of  South  America,     The   Japanese,  of  such  society.    Before  he  was  25  years  of 

howeyer,  eat  it  for  another  pnrpose,  wnich  it  age,  he  was  a  somewhat  notorious  libertine, 

may  answer  very  well ;  this  is  to  induce  a  thin  and  wasted,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  passions, 

and  spare  habit  of  the  body.    Armenian  bole  the  time  which  he  ouffht  to  have  devoted  to 

is  much  used  as  a  tooth-powder.    In  Germany  the  culture  of  his  quick  and  dazzling  abilities. 

bole  is  caldned,  washed,  and  ground  for  a  His  marriage,  whicn  had  been  promoted  by  his 

paint    The  paint  known  as  sienna,  or  burnt  friends  in  the  hope  of  weaning  him  from  more 

sienna,  is  a  preparation  of  a  chestnut-brown  miscellaneous  connections,  had  proved  no  check 

variety  from  Sienna  in  Italy.    It  is  £whioned  to  the  undiKiplined  impulses  of  bis  nature.    In 

into  pipes  by  the  North  American  Indiana,  a  similar  hope  of  interesting  him  in  noble  and 

Turlu,  and  Germans.  honorable  pursuits,  his  fiather  retired  from  the 

BOLERO,  a  popular  Spanish  dance,  suppoeed  position  of  representative  in  parliament  for  the 
to  be  of  Mooristt  origin,  like  the  fandango.  It  borough  of  Wotton  Basset,  which  was  trans- 
is  accompanied  with  songs,  guitar,  and  casta-  ferred  to  him,  and  thus  brought  him  into  con- 
nets,  and,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oadiz,  with  spicnous  public  life.  The  tories,  under  the 
full  orchestra.  Tbe  dancers  represent  by  their  lead  of  Kocheator  and  Godolphin,  were  then 
pantomime  the  most  conflicting  emotions  of  the  in  power,  and  St  John  at  once  attached  him- 
human  heart,  from  the  first  lunshing  dawn  of  self  to  them.  In  1704  he  entered  the  ministry 
love  to  the  most  vehement  bursts  of  pasBion*  as  secretary  at  war,  and  for  4  years  he  dis- 

BOLEYN,  Amrs.    See  Amra  Boutk.  charged  the  duties  of  that  office.    When  Go- 

BOLGR  AD,  a  Russian  town  situated  on  the  dolphin  l)ecame  a  whig,  and  he  and  Marlborough 

river  Y&]pookh,  in  the  Lower  Bn^jak,  colonial  formed  a  new  ministry,  St  John  retired  to  the 

district  of  Bessarabia,  celebrated  for  the  fire-  oountiT,  and  devoted  himself  to  study.    Two 

qoent  mention  made  of  it  in  the  discussions  years  later,  the  tories  triumphed,  and  he  was 

relative  to  the  territorial  difficulties  of  Russia  made  secretary  of  stete,  in  the  department  of 

with  Turkey,  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856.  foreign  affairs.    He  continued  in  the  admin> 

In  1851  the  population  of  the  town  was  esti-  istration   until    the   death   of  Queen  Anne, 

mated  at  8,305,  chiefly  Bulgarians  or  of  Balga-  in  1714,  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the 

nan  origin,  and  the  number  of  houses,  almost  negotiation  of  &e  peace  of  Utrecht,  on  which 

all  of  stone,  1,037.    Tbe  distance  from  Odessa  he   prided    himseU^  although    that    measure 

is  162  miles,  and  from  Ismail,  80  miles.  was  regarded  as  an  inglorious   one  for  his 

BOLT,  a  town  of  Anatolia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  country,  and  had   been  strenuously  opposed 

in  lat  40°  85'  N.,  long.  81^  19'  £.    It  is  the  throughout,  not  only  by  the  whigs,  the  natural 

cq>itel  of  a  district,  and  contains  about  1,000  opposition,  but  by  those  eminent  generals.  Marl* 

houses.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Hadrianopolis  are  borough  and  Eugene,  and  by  Holland  and  other 

in  the  vicinity.  European  powers.    Soon  niter  the  conclusion 

BOLINGBROKE,  Hsmrr  St.  John,  viscount,  of  the  peace,  a  violent  dissension  broke  out  he- 
ft famous  English  statesman,  wit,  and  man  of  tween  St.  John  and  his  old  friend  Harley,  then 
letters,  bom  at  Battersea,  London,  Oct.  1, 1678,  lord  high  treasurer  and  earl  of  Oxford,  which 
died  Dec.  12, 1751.  He  was  of  an  ancient  and  Dean  Swift,  the  friend  of  both,  sought  in  vain 
noble  family ;  his  father  having  been  Sir  Henir  to  allav,  but  which  did  not  terminate  till  the 
St.  John,  bazt.,  and  afterward  viscount,  and  his  queen  had  dismissed  Oxford,  and  made  St  John 
mother,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Rich,  earl  of  her  prime  minister.  His  elevation  took  place 
Warwick.  His  earljr  education  was  managed  by  July  27,  1714,  while,  unfortunately  for  him, 
his  mother,  on  strict  puritanical  principles,  the  queen  died  in  Aoguat  of  the  same  year, — 
against  the  rigidity  of  which  he  appears  soon  a  little  less  than  a  week  afterward.  The 
to  have  rebelled.  After  attenains  school  advent  of  George  I.  was  the  success  of  the 
at  Eton,  he  proceeded  to  Christ  Church  college  whigs,  and  as  St.  John  was  more  than  suspect- 
at  Oxford,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  ed  of  having  plotted  for  the  return,  of  the 
hj  the  briUiancv  of  his  parts,  rather  than  by  Stuart  family  to  the  throne,  he  could  no  longer 
his  diligence  and  application.  On  leaving  the  hope  for  favor.  Having  been  called  to  the 
university,  he  is  supposed  to  have  spent  some  house  of  lords,  in  1712,  with  the  title  of  Vis- 
years  in  travel  upon  tbe  continent,  although  he  count  Bolingbroke,  he  made  his  u>pearance 
has  left  no  record  of  this  period.  Returning  there,  after  his  dismissal  from  office,  for  a  short 
to  England,  he  was  married,  in  1700,  to  Fran-  while;  but  the  menacing  attitude  assumed  by 
oes,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Winchcomb;  the  friends  of  the  Hanover  family  in  the  house 
but  in  spite  of  Uie  beauty  of  her  person,  her  of  commons  in  1715,  caused  him  alarm,  and 
accomplishments,  and  the  possession  of  a  large  he  fled  in  disguise  to  France.  This  occurred 
fortune,  he  did  not  continue  on  good  terms  March.  27  of  that  year,  and  Aug.  6  fol- 
with  her,  and  they  were  speedily  separated,  lowing  he  waa  impeached  by  Walpole  at  the 
8t  John^s  grace  of  manners,  his  varied  at-  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  for  high  treason  and 
tainments,  and  the  fascinating  arts  of  his  con-  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  not  ap* 
veraation,  rendered  him  a  favorite  and  a  leader  pearing,  within  the  time  spewed,  to  reply  to 
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the  charges,  was  formally  attainted.    Mean-  among  whom  were  nambered  many  of  the 

while,  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  James  III.,  most  eminent  men  then  living.    On  his  death, 

the  pretender,  as  he  was  called,  who  made  him  in  1751,  he  bequeathed  his  manuscripts  and 

his  prime  minister,  and  used  him  in  soliciting  works  to  David  Mallet,  who  published  a  oom- 

the  assistance  of  the  French  court  in  the  at-  plete  edition  of  them,  in  5  vols.  4to,  in  1754. 

tempt  about  to  be  made  to  revive  the  prostrate  A  new  edition,  with  a  life  by  Goldsmith,  appeared 

fortunes  of  the  Stuarts.    Bolingbroke  contin-  inl809,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  Among  the  most  notewor- 

ued  in  the  active  management  of  his  affairs  in  thy  of  his  writings,  beside  those  already  noticed, 

France  after  the  prince  set  out  upon  his  expe-  are  *^  The  Idea  of  a  Patriot  Eing,^*  a  ^*  Letter  on 

dition  to  effect  a  rising  in  Scotland.    The  mis-  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,^'  **Some  Reflections  on 

carriage  of  that  scheme,  and  the  dissatisfaction  the  Present  State  of  the  Nation,"  ^'  Letters  on  th« 

of  James  with  his  principal  secretary,  caused  Study  and  the  Use  of  History,"  and  ^Oonoeming 

his  sudden  discharge  from  his  employment ;  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion.^'    They  are 

when,  with  a  versatility  of  principle  quite  on  a  written  in  a  fluent,  flexible,  and  eloquent  style, 

level  with  the  plausibility  of  his  manner,  he  combining  a  certun  scholastic  refinement  with 

sought  a  reconciliation  with  the  Hanoverian  the  easy  and  natural  manner  of  a  man  of  the 

party.    Walpole,  however,  apprehensive  of  his  world,  and  mingling  an  apparently  prufonnd 

influence  in  the  event  of  hb  return  to  En^and,  philosophy  with  a  sprightly  and  careless  wit. 

procured  the  prolongation  of  his  exile.    For  7  JS'othing  can  be  more  attractive,  especially  to  a 

years  he  remained  in  banishment,  on  the  conti-  young  and  immature  mind,  than  these   are 

nent,  residing  principally  at  La  Source,  an  es-  when  they  are  first  read,  but  a  closer  familiar- 

tate  he  own^  near  Orleans,  and  devoting  him-  ity  with  them  soon  convinces  the  reader  that 

self  to  belles-lettres,  and  an  active  correspond-  the  rhetoric  is  artificial,  the  sentiments  affected, 

ence  with  Pope,  Swift,  and  other  celebrated  the  learning  a  great  deal  of  it  borrowed^and 

literary  contemporaries.     His  wife  dying  in  the  thought  intrinsically  unimportant.     With 

1718,  he  was  privately  married  2  years  later  to  a  marvellous  capacity  for  appropriatjoog  the 

the  widow  of  the  marquis  de  Villette,  a  niece  knowledge  of  oUiers,  so  far  as  it  raited  Mb 

of  the  notorious  Madame  de  Maintenon.    It  purposes,  he  poss^sed  also  a  certain  French 

was  chiefly  through   her  instrumentality,  in  elegance  and  clearness  in  setting  it  forth,  which 

bribing  the  duchess  of  Kendal,  a  mistress  of  gave  not  only  a  momentary  charm,  but  a  sem- 

Eing  George,  with  the  sum  of  £11,000,  that  he  blance  of  profundity,  to  his  speculations.    Yet, 

succeeded  in  getting  permission  to  return  to  in  spite  of  their  more  serious  defects,  the  writ- 

his  own  country  in  the  year  1723.    But  he  did  ings  of  Bolingbroke  for  a  long  time  influenced 

not  resume  a  permanent  residence  there  till  the  tone  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 

1724,  when,  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  large  writing,  of  his  age;  and  though  they  are  not 

fortune,  acquired  by  tampering  in  Law^s  Missis-  destined  to  be  much  read  hereafter,  they  will 

sippi  bubble,  he  effected  the  restoration  of  his  ever  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  tne  literaiy 

property.    The  act  was  signed  by  the  king  history  of  that  epoch.    As  an  orator,  Bohng- 

May  81,  1725.    His  restoration  to  civil  rights  broke  held  a  high  rank,  although  his  reputation 

wasnot  granted  at  the  same  time,  and  he  found  rests  chiefly  on   tradition,   and  no  complete 

himself  excluded  from  his  seat  in  the  house  specimen  of  his  eloquence  is  now  extant, 

of  lords.    This  denial  set  his  pen  in  motion  BOLIVAR,  a  western  county  of  Missiaaippi, 

against  the  ministry,  so  that  for  some  years  with  an  area  of  about  800  sq.  m.    It  is  aepa* 

his  political  papers  in  the  ^*  Craftsman,"  under  rated  by  the  Mississippi  river  from  Arkanaaa 

the    titles  of  ^^  An  Occasional  Writer,"  and  on  the  west,  and  consists  mainly  of  swamp  land, 

'^  Humphrey  Oldcastle,"  kept  the  town  alive,  partof  which  is  subject  to  frequent  inundationfli 

His  '^Letters  upon  English  History,"  and  his  The  climate  of  the  lowlands  is  considered  on- 

^^Dissertation  upon  Parties,"  subsequently  col-  hesJthy,  and  extensive  and  highly  fertile  tracts 

lected  and  published  as  separate  works,  formed  are  consequently  left  uncultivated.  In  1850  the 

parts  of  this  series.    At  the  same  time  he  con-  county  produced  4,723  bales  of  cotton,  107,- 

tinned  to  write,  though  not  to  publish,  on  075  bushels  of  com,  and  29,066  of  sweet  pota- 

metaphysical  and  morsd  subjects.    Convinced,  toes.    Capital,  Bolivia.     Pop.  in  1850,  S^677) 

however,  of  the  futility  of  his  attack  upon  the  of  whom  2,180  were  slaves, 

government,  and  not  a  little  frightened,  per-  BOLIVAR  Y  PONTE,  Smon,  the  "Ubera- 

Imps,  by  a  surreptitious  issue  of  his  former  tor"  of  Colombia,  born  at  Caracas,  July  24^ 

letters  to  the  secretary  of  the  pretender,  he  1783,  died  at   San  Pedro,  near  Santa  Mar^ 

quitted  England  once  more  for  France,  in  1785.  tha,  Dec.  17,  1830.    He  was  the  son  oi  one 

He  remained  abroad  till  the  death  of  his  father  of  the  familias  Mantuanas^  which,  at  the  time 

in  1742,  when  he  returned  to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  supremacy,  constituted  the  creole 

of  the  ifamily  estate  at  Battersea.    The  fall  of  nobility  in  Venezuela.    In  compliance  with  the 

Walpole  that  same  year  brought  him  hopes  of  custom  of  wealthy  Americans  of  those  timea, 

recovering  his  citizenship,  but  it  did  not  have  at  the  early  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  Europe^ 

that  effect,  nor  did  he  ever  again  enter  into  From  Spain  he  passed  to  France,  and  redded  for 

political  life.    He  passed  his  leisure  in  the  pre-  some  years  in  Paris.    In  1802  he  married  in 

paration  of  his  literary  works,  and  in  inter-  Madrid,  and  returned  to  Venezuela,  where  his 

course  with  his  philosophic  and  literary  friends,  wife  died  suddenly  of  yellow  fever.  After  thia  he 
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vlBitod  Europe  a  second  time^  and  was  prsseat  who  had  serred  under  Qen.  IClranda,  had  fled 
at  KapoleoQVi  coronation  as  emperor,  in  1804^  to  Oarthagena.  Ribas  proposed  to  them  to  nn- 
aod  at  his  asBamntion  of  the  iron  crown  of  Lorn-  dertake  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in 
hardjr,  in  1806.  In  1809  he  retomed  home,  and  Yeneindai  and  to  accept  BoliTar  as  their  com- 
despite  the  importunities  of  Joseph  Felix  Ribas,  mander-in-chiet  The  former  proposition  iher 
his  cousin,  he  declined  to  Join  in  the  revolution  embraced  eagerly ;  to  the  latter  they  demurred, 
which  broke  out  at  Caracas,  April  19,  1810;  but  at  last  yielded,  on  the  condition  of  Ribas 
but,  after  the  events  he  accepted  a  misrion  to  bein^thesecondincommand«  Manuel  Rodriffues 
London  to  purchase  arms  and  solicit  the  pro-  Tomces,  the  president  of  the  republic  of  Oar- 
tectionoftheBritudigoTemment  Apparently  thiyena,  added  to  the  300  soldiers  thus  enlisted 
well  reoeired  by  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  under  BoliTar  500  men  under  the  command  of 
secretary  for  foreign  aflkirs,  he  obtained  nothing  his  courin,  Manuel  Castillo.  The  expedition 
beyond  the  liber^  to  export  arms  fbr  ready  started  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.  1818.  Dissen- 
cash  with  the  payment  of  heavy  duties  upon  sloos  as  to  the  supreme  command  breaking  out 
them.  On  his  return  from  London,  he  again  betweenBollTarand  Castillo,  the  latter  suddenlT 
withdrew  to  private  life,  untH,  Sept  1811,  he  decamped  with  his  grenadiers.  BdliTar,  on  hd 
was  preyailcd  upon  bv  Q«l  Miranda,  then  com-  part,  proposed  to  fouo w  Castilloes  example,  and 
mander-in-chier  of  the  insurgent  land  and  sea  return  to  Carthagena,  but  Ribas  perauaaed  him 
forces,  to  accept  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  at  length  to  pursue  his  course  at  least  as  fiur  as 
in  the  stafl;  ana  the  command  of  Puerto  Oibello,  Bogota,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  congress  of 
the  strongest  fortress  of  Venexnela.  The  Span*  New  Granada.  They  were  well  received,  sup- 
ish  prisoners  of  war,  whom  Miranda  used  regu«  ported  in  every  way,  and  were  both  made  gen* 
latlv  to  send  to  Puerto  Cabello,  to  be  confined  erals  by  the  congress,  and,  after  having  divided 
in  tne  citadel,  having  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  little  army  mto  8  columna,  they  msraied  by 
their  guards  by  surprise,  and  in  seiaing  the  difibrent  routes  upon  Caracas.  The  farther  they 
citadel,  BoUvar,  although  they  were  unanned,  advanced,  the  stronger  grew  their  resources;  the 
while  he  had  a  numerous  garrison  and  laige  cmel  excesses  of  &e  Spaniards  acting  every- 
magarines,  embarked  precipitately  in  the  nighty  where  as  the  recruitingseigeants  for  the  army 
with  8  ot  his  officers,  without  givimr  notice  to  of  the  independents.  The  power  of  resistance 
hisowntroopa,  arrived  at  daybreakat  La Guayrai  on  the  part  of  Uie  Spaniards  was  broken, 
and  retired  to  his  estate  at  San  Mateo.  On  be-  partly  by  the  circumstance  of  f  of  their  army 
coming  aware  of  their  commander's  flight,  the  being  composed  of  natives,  who  bolted  on  every 
garrison  retired  In  good  order  from  the  place,  encounter  to  the  opposite  ranks,  partly  by  the 
which  was  iomiediatelv  occupied  by  the  Span-  cowardice  of  such  generals  aa  Tiscar,  Cagigal, 
iardi  uoder  Monteverde.  This  event  turned  the  and  Slerro,  who,  on  every  occasion,  deserted 
scale  in  £svor  of  Spain,  and  obliged  Miranda,  on  their  own  troops.  Thus  it  lu^pened  that  San 
the  authority  of  the  congress,  to  sign  the  treaty  lago  Marino,  an  ignorant  youth,  had  con- 
of  Vittoria,  July  S6,  1812,  which  restored  trived  to  dislodge  the  Spaniards  from  the  prov- 
Venesnela  to  the  Spanish  rule.  On  July  80  inces  of  Cumana  and  Barcelona,  at  the  very 
MirandaarrivedatLaQuaynL  where heintended  time  that  Bolivar  was  advancing  through  the 
to  embark  on*board  an  English  vesseL  On  bis  western  provinces.  The  only  serious  resist- 
visit  to  the  commander  of  the  place,  CoL  Man-  ance,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniaras,  was  directed 
uel  Maria  Cases,  he  met  with  a  numerous  com-  against  the  column  of  Ribas,  who,  however, 
pany,  among  whom  were  Don  Miguel  Pena  and  routed  Q«q.  Monteverde  at  Lostagnanes,  and 
Simon  Bolivar,  who  persuaded  him  to  stav,  for  forced  him  to  abut  himself  up  in  Puerto  Ca- 
one  night  at  least,  in  Casas's  house.  AtSoVuock  heUo  with  the  renuunder  of  his  troops.  On 
in  the  morning,  when  Miranda  was  soundly  hearing  of  Bolivar's  ai^roaoh,  Qen.  Fierro,  the 
sleeping.  Cases,  Pefla,  and  Bdivar  entered  am  governor  of  Caracas,  sent  deputies  to  propose 
room,  with  4  armed  soldiers,  cautiously  seused  a  capitulation,  which  was  concluded  at  Vitto- 
his  sword  and  pistol,  then  awakened  him,  ab-  ria;  but  Fierro,  struck  by  a  sudden  panic,  and 
mptly  told  him  to  rise  and  dress  himsell  put  not  expecting  the  return  of  his  own  emissaries, 
him  into  irons,  and  had  him  finaD  v  sunrenamd  secretly  decamped  in  the  night,  leaving  more 
to  Monteverde,  who  dispatched  him  to  Cadia,  than  1,600  Spamards  at  the  discrotion  of  the 
where,  after  some  yearr  captivity,  he  died  in  enemy.  Bolivar  was  now  honored  with  a  pub- 
irons.  This  act|  committed  on  the  pretext  that  lie  triumph.  Standing  in  a  triumphal  car, 
Miranda  had  betrayed  hk  country  by  the  capit-  drawn  by  12  young  ladies,  dressed  m  white, 
ulation  of  Vittoria,  procured  for  Bolivar  Monte-  adorned  with  the  national  colors,  and  all  se- 
verde's  peculiar  &vor,ao  that  when  he  demand-  lected  from  the  first  frunilies  of  Caracas,  Bol- 
ed  his  pasqK>rt,  Monteverde  declared  ^*CoL  Bo-  ivar,  bareheaded,  in  full  uniform,  and  wielding 
liver's  request  should  be  complied  with,  as  a  a  small  baton  in  his  hand,  was,  in  about  half  an 
reward  for  his  having  served  the  king  of  Spain  hour,  drsgged  fit>m  the  entrance  of  the  city  to 
by  delivering  up  Miranda."  He  was  thus  allowed  lus  residence.  Having  proclaimed  himself  ^*  die- 
to  sail  for  Curafioa,  where  he  spent  6  weeks,  tator  and  liberator  of  the  western  provinces  of 
and  proceeded,  in  company  with  his  cousin  Venezuela" — ^Marifio  had  assumed  the  title 
Ribas,  to  the  little  republic  of  Carthagena.  Pre-  of  **  dictator  of  the  eastern  provinces"— he 
vions  to  their  arrival,  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  created  *^the  order  of  the  liberator,"  estab- 
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lished  a  cboioo  corps  of  troops  under  the  name  gena.    There,  to  palliate  their  flight,  they  pnb- 

of  his  body-guard,  and  surrounded  himself  with  lished  a  justificatory  memoir,  in  high -sounding 

the  show  of  a  court.    But,  like  most  of  his  phraseology.     Having  Joinend  a  plot  for  tlie 

countrymen,  he  was  averse  to  any  prolonged  overthrow  of  the  government  of  Carthagena, 

exertion,  and  his  dictatorship  soon  proved  a  Bolivar  had  to  leave  that  little  republic,  and 

military  anarchy,  leaving  the  most  important  proceeded  to  Tunja,  where  the  congress  of  the 

affairs  in  the  hands  of  favorites,  who  squandered  federalist  republic  of  New  Granada  was  sitting, 

the  finances  of  the  country,  and  then  resorted  At  that  time  the  province  of  Gundinamarca 

to  odious  means  in  order  to  restore  them.    The  stood  at  the  head  of  the  independent  provinces 

new  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  thus  turned  which  refused  to  adopt  the  Granadian  federal 

to  dissatisfaction,  and  the  scattered  forces  of  compact,  while  Quito,  Pasto,  Santa  Martha, 

the  enemy  were  allowed  to  recover.    WhUe,  in  and  other  provinces,  still  remained  in  the  power 

the  beginning  of  Aug.  1813,  Monte verde  was  of  the  Spaniards.     Bolivar,  who  arrived  at 

shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Tunja  Nov.  22,  1814,  was  created  by  the  oon- 

the  Spanish  army  reduced  to  the  possession  of  gress  commander-in-chief  of  the  federalist  forces, 

a  small  strip  of  land  in  the  north-western  part  and  received  the  double  mission  of  forcing  the 

of  Venezuela,  3  months  later,  in  December,  the  president  of  the  province  of  Gundinamarca  to 

libcrator^s  prestige  was  gone,  and  Garacas  itself  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  congress,  and 

threatened,  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  its  of  then  marching  against  Santa  Martha,  the 

neighborhood  of  the  victorious  Spaniards  under  only  fortified  seaport  the  Spaniards  still  re- 

Bovcs.     To  strengthen  his  tottering   power,  tained  in  New  Granada.    The  first  point  was 

Bolivar  assembled,  Jan.  1,  1814,  a  junta  of  easily  carried,  Bogota,  the  capitd  of  the  disaf- 

the  most  influential  inhabitants  of  Garacas,  de-  fected  province^  being  a  defenceless  town.    In 

daring  himself  to  be  unwilling  any  longer  to  spite  of  its  capitulation,  Bolivar  allowed  it  to 

bear  the  burden  of  dictatorship.    Uurtado  Men-  be  sacked  during  48  hours  by  his  troops.    At 

doza,  on  the  other  hand,  argued,  in  a  long  ora-  Santa  Martha,  the  Spanish  general  Montalvo, 

tion,  **  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  supreme  having  a  feeble  garrison  of  less  than  200  men, 

power  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  Bolivar,  until  the  and  a  fortress  in  a  miserable  state  of  defence, 

congress  of    New  Granada  could  meet,  and  had  already  bespoken  a  French  vessel,  in  order 

Venezuela  be  united  under  one  government."  to  secure  his  own  flight,  while  the  inhabitants 

This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  dictator-  of  the  town  sent  word  to  Bolivar  that  on  bis 

ship  was  thus  invested  with  some  sort  of  legal  appearance  they  would  open  the  gates  and  drive 

sanction.    The  war  with  the  Spaniards  was,  out  the  garrison.    But  instead  of  marching,  as 

for  some  time,  carried  on  in  a  series  of  small  he  was  ordered  by  the  congress,  against  the 

actions,  with  no  decisive  advantage  to  either  of  Spaniards  at  Santa  Martha,  he  indulged  his 

the  contending  parties.    In  June,  1814,  Boves  rancor  against  Gastillo,  the  commander  of  Gar* 

marched  with  his  united  forces  from  Galabozo  on  thagena,  took  upon  himself  to  lead  his  troops 

La  Puerta,  where  the  two  dictators,  Bolivar  and  against  the  latter  town,  which  constituted  an 

Marino,  had  formed  a  junction,  met  them,  and  integral  part  of  the  federal  republic.    Beaten 

ordered  an  immediate  attack.    After  some  re-  back,  he  encamped  upon  La  Papa,  a  large  hill, 

sistance,  Bolivar  fled  toward  Caracas,  while  Ma-  about  gim-shot  distance  from  Garthagena,  and 

riflo  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  Gumana.  establivshed  a  single  small  cannon  as  a  battery 

Puerto  Cabello  and  Valencia  fell  into  the  hands  against  a  place  provided  with  about  80  guns^ 

of  Boves,  who  then  detached  2  columns  (1  of  lie  afterward  converted  the  siege  into  a  block- 

them  under  the  command  of  Col.  Gonzales),  by  ade,  which  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  May 

different  roads,   upon    Caracas.     Ribas   tried  without  any  other  result  than  that  of  reducing 

in  vain  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Gonzales.    On  his  army,  by  desertion  and  malady,  from  2,400 

the  surrender  of  Garacas  to  Gonzales,  July  17,  men  to  about  700.    Meanwhile  a  great  Spanish 

1814,  Bolivar  evacuated  La  Guayra,  ordered  the  expedition  from  Cadiz  had  arrived,  March  25, 

vessels  lying  in  the  harbor  of  that  town  to  sail  1815,  under  Gen.  Morillo,  at  the  islaiid  of  Msr- 

for  Gumana,  and  retreated  with  the  remainder  of  garita,  and  had  been  able  to  throw  powerful  re- 

his  troops  upon  Barcelona.    After  a  defeat  in-  enforcements  into  Santa  Martha,  and  soon  after 

flicted  on  the  insurgents  by  Boves,  Aug.  8, 1814,  to  take  Garthagena  itself.    Previously,  how- 

at  Anguita,  BoUvar  left  his  troops  the  same  ever,  Bolivar  had  embarked  for  Jamaica,  May 

night  secretly  to  hasten,  through  by-roads,  to  10,  1815,  with  about  a  dozen  of  his  officers,  on 

Gumana,  where,  despite  the  angry  protests  of  an  armed  English  brig.     Having  arrived  at  the 

Ribas,  ho  at  once  embarked  on  board  the  Bi-  place  of  refuge,  he  again  published  a  proO" 

anchi,  together  with  Marino  and   some  other  tarnation,  representing  himself  as  the  victim  of 

officers.    If  Ribas,   Paez,  and  other  generals  some  secret  enemy  or  faction,  and  defending 

had  followed  the  dictators  in  their  flight,  every  his  flight  before  the  approaching  Spaniards  as  a 

thing  would  have  been  lost.    Treated  by  Gen.  resignation  of  command  out  of  deference  tor 

Arisinendi,  on  their  arrival  at  Juan  Griego,  in  the    public    peace.      During   his    8    months' 

the  island  of  Margarita,  as  deserters,  and  ordered  stay  at  Kingston,   the    generals  he  had  left 

to  depart,  they  sailed  for  Carui)ano,  whence,  in  Venezuela,  and  Gen.  Arismendi  in  the  isl- 

meeting  with  a  similar  reception  on  the  part  of  and  of  Margarita,  stanchly  held  their  ground 

Col.  Bermudez,  they  steered  toward  Cartha-  against  the  Spanish  arms.     But  Bibas,  from 
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whom  Bolinr  hid  derired  his  repntatioo,  meaiuof  afldstaiioe.^    On  Brion's  rebukes  and 

hATiog  been  shot  by  the  Spaniards  after  the  admonitions,  he  again  Joined  the  other  oom- 

osptore  of  llatnrin,  there  appeved  in  his  stead  manders  on  the  ooast  of  Oomana,  but  being 

another  man  on  the  stage,  of  still  greater  sbili*  harshl  j  reoeiyedf  and  threatened  by  Piar  with 

ties,  who^  b^ng  as  a  foreiffner  nnable  to  nlay  trial  before  a  conrt^martial  as  a  deserter  and  a 

an  independent  part  in  the  Soath  Ameiican  coward,  he  qniokly  retraced  his  steps  to  Oayes. 

reTolntion,  finally  resolred  to  act  nnder  BoliTar.  After  months  of  exertion,  Brion  at  length  sue- 

Tills  was  Lonis  Brion.    To  bring  aid  to  the  ceeded  in  persnadinff  a  minority  of  the  Vene* 

revolutionists,  he  had  sailed  from  London  for  snelan  military  chien,  who  felt  the  want  of  at 

Oarthsgena  with  a  corvette  of  24  guna  equipped  least  a  nominal  centre,  to  recall  Bolivar  as  their 

in  great  part  at  his  own  expense,  with  14,000  aeneral-in-chiel^  upon  the  express  condition  that 

stand  of  arms  and  a  great  quantity  of  military  he  ahould  assemble  a  congress,  and  not  med- 

stores.    Arriving  too  late  to  be  nseftil  in  that  die  with  the  civil  administration.    Doc.  81, 

quarter,  he  reftmbarked  for  Cayes,  in  Hayti,  1616,  he  arrived  at  Barcelona  with  the  armS| 


whither  many  emigrant  patriots  had  repaired  mnnitions  of  war,  and  provisions  supplied  by 
after  the  surrender  of  uarthagena.    Bolivar,  P6tion.    Joined,  Jan.  2,  1817,  by  Arismendi, 
meanwhile,  had  also  departed  from  Kingston  he  proclaimed  on  the  4th  martial  law  and  the 
to  Forte  an  Prince,  where,  on  his  promise  of  onion  of  all  powers  in  his  single  person ;  but  6 
emancipating  the  slaves,  Potion,  the  preddent  days  later,  when  Arismendi  mid  fallen  into  an 
of  Hayti,  offered  him  large  enpplies  ror  a  new  ambush    laid  by  the  Spaniards^  the  dictator 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  Yenesuda*  fled  to  Barcelona.    The  troops  rallied  at  the 
At  Oayes  he  met  Brion  and  the  other  emigrantS|  latter   place,  whither   Brion   sent  him   also 
and  in  a  general  meeting  proposed  himself  as  guns  and  reinforcements,  so  that  he  soon  mns- 
the  chief  of  the  new  expedition,  on  the  con^*  tered  a  new  corps  of  1,100  men.    April  16. 
tion  of  uniting  the  dvil  and  milita^  power  in  the  Spaniards  took  pos»assion  of  the  town  or 
his  person  until  the  assembling  of  a  general  Bwceiona,  and  the  patriot  troops  retreated  to- 
congress.    The  ipi^ority  acceptmg  his  terms^  ward  the  charity-house,  a  building  isolated  from 
the  expedition  sidled  April  16, 1816,  with  him  Barcelona,  and  intrendied  on  Bolivar's  order, 
as  its  conmiander  and  Brion  as  its  admiral  but  unfit  to  shelter  a  garrison  of  1,000  men  from 
Ac  Margarita  the  former  succeeded  in  winning  a  serious  attack.    He  left  the  post  in  the  night  of 
over  Arismendi,  the  commander  o(  the  ialana,  April  6,  informing  Col.  iVeites,  to  whom  he 
in  which  he  had  reduced  the  Spaniards  to  the  transferred  his  command,  tiu&t  he  was  going  in 
single  spot  of  Pampatar.    On  Bolivar's  formal  search  of  more  troops,  and  would  soon  return, 
promise  to  convoke  a  national  congress  at  Yen-  Trusting  this  promise,  Freites  declined  the  offer 
ezuehi,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  master  of  the  of  a  capituk^on,  and,  after  the  assault,  was 
country,  Arismendi  summoned  a  Junta  in  the  daughtcSred  with  we  whole  garrisonby  the  Span- 
cathedral  of  La  VUla  del  Norte,  and  jmblidy  iiurds.  Piar,  amanofcolor  and  native  of  Gura^oa, 
proclaimed  him  the  conunander-in-chief  of  the  conceived  and  executed  the  conquest  of  the 
republics  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.    On  provinces  of  Quiana ;  Admiral  Brion  supporting 
May  81,  1616,  Bolivar  landed  at  Carupano,  but  that  enterprise  with  his  gun-boats.    July  20, 
did  not  daro  prevent  Marino  and  riar  fh>m  the  whole  of  the  provinces  being  evacuated  by 
E^.'p8rating  from  him,  and  carrying  on  a  war  the  Spaniards,  Piar,  Brion,  Zea,  Marino,  Aris- 
apiinst   Oumana   under   their  own  auspices,  mendi,  and  others^  assembled  a  provincial  con- 
Weakened  by  this  separation,  he  set  sdl,  on  grees  at  Angostun^  and  put  at  the  head  of  the 
lirion^s  advice,  for  Ocumare,  where  he  arrived  executive  a  triumvirate,  of  which  Brion,  hating 
July  3,  1816,  with  18  vessels,  of  which  7  only  Piar  and  deeply  interested  in  Bolivar,  in  whose 
were  armed.   Hia  army  mustered  but  660  men,  success  he  lu^  embarked  his  large  private  for- 
swellod,  b^  the  enrolment  of  negroes  whose  tune,  contrived  that  the  latter  should  be  ap- 
[>mancipation  he  had  proclaimed,  to  about  800.  pointed  a  member,  notwithstanding  his  absence. 
^t  Oonmare  he  again  issued  a  proclamation.  On  these  tidings  Bolivar  left  his  retreat  for  An- 
^romising  ^' to  exterminate  the  tyrants^  and  to  gostura,  where,  emboldened  by  Brion,  he  dis- 
'  oonroke  the  people  to  name  their  deputies  to  solved  the  congress  and  the  triumvirate,  to 
'ongress.^*    On  his  advance  in  the  direction  of  replace  them  by  a  ^^  supreme  council  of  the  na- 
/alcncia  he  met^  not  far  fit>m  Ocumare.  the  tion,'*  with  himself  as  the  chief,  Brion  and  An- 
>panii»h  general  Moralea  at  the  head  of  about  tonio  Francisco  Zea  as  the  directors,  the  former 
!(K>  soldMNv  and  100  militia  men.    The  aldr-  of  the  military,  the  latter  of  the  political  section, 
iiijthors  of  Morales  having  dispersed  Ids  ad-  However,  Piar,  the  conqueror  of  Guiana,  who 
anced  iniard,  he  lost  as  an  eye-witness  records,  once  before  had  threatened  to  try  him  before  a 
*  all  prosence  of  nund,  spoke  not  a  word,  turned  court-martial  as  a  deserter,  was  not  sparing 
lis  bon«o  quickly  round,  and  fied  in  full  speed  of  his  sarcasms  against  the  ^^ Napoleon  of  the  re- 
L»  ward  Ocumara,  passed  the  Tillsge  at  full  gal-  treat,"  and  Bolivar  conseonently  accepted  a  plan 
»p,  arrived  at  Uie  nei^boring  oay,  Jumped  for  getting  rid  of  him.    On  the  false  accusation 
-om  liia  horse,  got  into  a  boat,  and  embarked  of  having  conspired  against  the  whites,  plotted 
a  the  Diana,  ordering  the  whole  squadron  to  against  Bolivars  life,  and  aspired  to  the  supreme 
>llow  him  to  the  HtUe  island  of  Baen  Ayre,  power,  Piar  was  arraigned  before  a  war  council 
ud   leaving  all  his  companions  without  any  nnder  the  presidency  of  Brion,  convicted,  con- 
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to  01>oii]mI1*s  intonded  espedHion.  In  Kew  ooaaoo  of  the  oorpa  wero  enttrdy  owed  to  BriUah 
Qranada  16  proTinoes  out  of  22  had  Joined  offioen,  snoh  aa  OoL  Bands.  During  the  cam* 
thib  goYenunent  of  Oolombiai  and  the  Span*  palgna  of  1828-24^  agunat  the  Spaniards  in 
iards  noir  held  there  only  the  fortreasea  of  upper  and  lower  Pern,  he  no  longer  thought  it 
Oartbagena  and  the  isthmna  of  Panama.  In  necessary  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  general- 
Yenesnela  6  proTinoea  out  of  8  obeyed  the  laws  ship,  but  leaving  the  whole  military  task  to  Qen. 
of  OolombuL  Sooh  was  the  state  of  things  Sacra,  limited  himself  to  triumphal  entries, 
when  BoUvar  allowed  himself  to  be  inreigled  manifestos,  and  the  proclamation  of  oonsti- 
by  MoriUo  into  negotiationa  rsaulting^  Nor.  26,  tntions.  Through  his  Oolombian  body-guard, 
1620,  in  tha  oondorion  at  TruxiUo  of  a  truce  he  swayed  the  yotes  of  the  congress  of 
for  6  monthsL  In  the  trace  no  mention  waa  lima,  which,  Feb.  10,  1828,  truisferred  to 
made  of  the  repubUe  of  Oolombia,  althoogh  the  him  tiie  dictatorship,  while  he  secured  his  re- 
congress  bad  expressly  forbidden  any  treaty  to  election  aa  president  of  Oolombia  by  a  new  ten- 
be  oonoluded  witn  the  Spanish  commander  be-  der  of  resignation.  Hia  pontioh  had  meanwhile 
fore  the  acknowledgment  on  his  part  of  the  become  strengthened,  wnat  with  the  formal  re- 
independence  of  the  republic  Deo.  17,  Morilla  cognition  of  Uie  new  state  on  the  part  of  £ng- 
anxiona  to  plar  hia  part  in  Spain,  embarked  land,  what  with  Sncro'a  conquest  of  the  proT- 
at  Puerto  Oabello,  leaTing  the  command-  inoea  of  upper  Peru,  which  the  latter  united 
in-chief  to  Iflgoel  de  la  Torreii  and  on  March  into  an  independent  republic,  under  the  name 
10, 1821,  BoliTar  notified  La  Torre,  by  letter,  of  Bolivia.  Here^  whero  Suore^s  bayonets  were 
that  ho^lMtiea  ahoold  recommence  at  the  ex-  aoprame,  Bolivar  gave  fUl  scope  to  his  propen- 
piration  of  80  days.  The  Spaniarda  had  taken  dtles  for  arbitraxr  power,  by  introdufilng  the 
a  strong  position  at  Garabobo,  a  village  situated  ^Bolivian  Oode,'^  an  hnitation  of  the  Code 
about  naif-way  between  San  Oarloa  and  Yalen-  NapolSon,  It  was  his  plan  to  transplant  that 
cia;  but  La  Torre,  insteadofunitingthereallhia  code  from  BoUviatoPem,  and  from  Peru  to 
forcea,  had  concentrated  only  hia  1st  division,  Oolombia— to  keep  the  former  states  in  check 
2,600  infantry  and  about  1.600  cavaliy,  while  by  Oolombian  troops,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Bolivar  had  about  6,000  inantry,  among  them  foreion  legion  and  Peravian  soldiers.  By  forces 
the  British  legion,  mustering  1,100  men,  and  min|^  with  intrigue,  he  succeeded  indeed,  for 
8,000  llaneros  on  horseback,  under  Paes.  The  someweeks  at  leasts  in ftstening  his  codeupon 
enemv's  position  seemed  so  fomidable  to  Boli-  Peru.  The  prerident  and  liberator  of  Oolombi% 
var,  that  he  proposed  to  his  council  of  war  to  tiie  protector  and  dictator  of  Peru,  and  the  god- 
Dsake  a  new  armistice,  which,  however,  was  ikUier  of  Bolivia,  he  had  now  reached  the  dimaz 
refected  bx  his  subalternsi  At  the  head  of  a  of  his  renown.  But  a  serious  antagoninn  had 
)olumn  mainl V  consisting  of  the  Britit^  legion,  broken  out  in  Oolombia,  between  the  centralists 
Psea  turned  through  a  footpath  the  right  wing  or  Bolivarists  and  the  federalists,  under  which 
di  the  enemy,  after  the  successful  execution  m  latter  name  the  enemiea  of  military  anarchy 
which  manosnvre,  La  Torre  waa  the  first  of  the  had  coalesced  with  his  military  rivals.  The 
SfMmiards  to  run  away,  taking  no  rest  till  he  Oolombian  congress  havino,  at  his  instigation, 
reached  Puerto  Oabello,  wheiB  he  shut  himself  proposed  an  ad  of  aconsaoon  against  Paeii  the 
op  with  the  remainder  of  hia  troopsi  Puerto  vice-prendent  of  Yenesnela,  the  latter  broke 
Oabello  itaelf  must  have  surronderea  on  a  quick  out  mto  open  revolt,  secretiy  sostained  and 
advance  of  the  Tiotorious  army:  but  Bdivar  lost  pushed  on  hy  Bolivar  himself^  who  wanted  in- 
his  time  in  exhibiting  himselr  at  Valencia  and  suneotions,  to  furnish  him  a  pratext  for  over- 
Oaraoaa.  Sept  21,  1621,  the  strong  fortress  throwing  the  constitution  ana  reamnming  the 
Df  Oarth«gena  ourftulated  to  Santander.  The  diotatorahip.  Bedde  his  bo^-guard,  he  led, 
last  feats  of  arms  la  Yenesuela,  the  naval  action  on  his  return  fh>m  Peru,  1,800  iwivians,  osteu- 
it  Maracaibo,  in  Aug.  1828,  and  the  fbroed  ribly  agidnst  the  federalist  rabels.  At  Puerto 
nureoder  of  Puerto  Oabell<xJuly,  1824  wera  Oabello,  however,  where  he  met  Paes,  he  not 
)oth  the  work  of  Padilla.  The  revolution  of  onlr  confirmed  him  in  his  command  of  Yene- 
he  Iilade  Leon,  which  prevented  ODonneD'a  raeia,  and  issued  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  to 
expedition  frona  starting,  and  the  aatistance  of  all  the  rab^  but  <»enly  took  their  part  and 
;he  BritiiUi  legion,  had  evidentiy  tuned  the  rebuked  the  friends  of  the  constitution;  and  by 
icale  in  fhvor  of  the  Oolombians.— The  Oolom-  decree  at  Bogota,  Nov.  28,  1826,  he  assumed 
t)tan  coogren  opened  its  rittings  in  Jan.  1821,  dictatorial  powers.  In  the  year  1827»fh»n  which 
It  Oucuta,  jpnblfthed,  Aug.  80,  a  new  constitn-  the  decline  of  his  power  dates,  he  contrived  to 
^on,and  after  Bolivar  had  Mpidu  pretended  to  assemble  a  eongress  at  Pimama,  with  the  ostensi- 
resigo,  renewed  his  powers.  Having  signed  the  UeoldectofestabliahinganewdeQuxsratiointer- 
[lew  oonstitntion,  he  obtsined  leave  to  under-  national  code.  Plenipotentiaries  csme  firom  Oo- 
^e  the  campaign  of  Quito  (1822X  to  which  lombia,  BraiQ,  La  Plata.  BoliviiLMexk)a  Guate- 
>rovince  the  Spaniarda  had  retired  after  their  mala,  Ac.  What  he  really  aimed  at  was  tiieerec- 
iiection  by  a  general risingof  the  people firom  tion  of  the  whole  of  South  America  into  one 
he  isthmus  of  Panama.  Thia  campaign,  end-  federative  republic)  with  hhnself  as  its  die- 
ng  in  the  inoorporation  of  Quitoi  Pssto,  tator.  While  thus  (^ving  fUl  scope  to  his 
md  Ghmyaqofl  into  Oolombiai  was  nominally  dreama  of  attadiing  mH  a  worid  to  his  name, 
ed  by  Bolivar  and  Gen.  BuorCi  but  the  few  soo-  hia  real  power  was  n^dly  d^plog  fhmi  his 
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Luke Titicaea,  and  the  Slo Poroa.  Thegreateat 
breadth  of  the  aUte  la  760  miles,  its  greateat 
length  1,100  milea.  Ita  iW>ntier  ia  oyer  4^000 
miles,  of  which  only  200  are  aea-ooaat.  The 
followiog  table  giyea  the  namea  of  the  depart- 
nicnu  into  whioh  it  la  divided,  together  with 
tho  number  of  aqnare  milea,  popoUitiOD.  oapitala 
and  their  popu£itioO|  aceoraing  to  toe  lateat 
anthoritiea : 


Aim. 

Popala- 

Cayltah. 

Chp. 

B«nl 

U  Pat 

L\>clia)Mkmbft.. 

rbaqaiJM*. . . 

■ianta  CitiB.... 

i»ruro 

P.ito*! 

Tarija 

Atarama^  or  ) 
Cobija.....  f 

118,498 
86,418 
81,684 

89,168 

186,886 
8^S48 
87^7 
81418 

88,068 
478,9»S 

87.000 
886,104 
886,000 

101,880 

68,000 
117,000 

887,000 
68,764 

18,000 

ass 
ia79 

8.98 
Oit4 

6AI 

458 
7.99 
8.01 

a66 

ApolobMDbtt, 
UPtt, 
CoehftMintM, 
ChamiiMM, 
orBacra, 
SaDtACnu, 
Omra 
Poloil 

Cob%a,orPii- 
«rtod«UJiAr 

1,000 
48,K49 
80496 

18^886 

6^006 
6,681 

88,000 

Mta 

8,000 

ToUl... 

1.48&,7B6 

8.01 

l^>livia,  though  comprisintf  but  a  limited  terri- 
tory, {KMueasea  a  remarkable  variety  of  dimate, 
9oil,*and  prodactiona.  Its  aonth-western  por- 
tion, lying  on  the  Pacific,  ia  an  arid  and 
gloomy  desert,  on  which  no  r^  fiJIa,  and 
M'hich  6howa  no  tracea  of  vegetation,  exocot 
Mr  bore  moontain  torrents  have  forced  their 
way  to  the  ocean,  and  fertilized  a  few  nar- 
-ow  valleys.  The  ahore  is  higli,  rocky,  and 
orbidUing,  and  the  ascent  of  the  Andes  from 
liis  side  steep  and  diffioolt.  The  Andes  them- 
elvos  here  spread  out  into  a  broad,  elevated 
•l.iteau,  mnch  wider  than  in  any  otiier  part  of 
heir  course.  Thia  plateau,  about  14,000  feet 
bove  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  from  200  to  800 
liles  in  breadth,  and  along  ita  eastern  border 
tio  giant  peaka  of  the  East  Cordillera  tower 
Uidy  to  the  hei^t  of  from  18,000  to  26,000 
fvt.  In  no  portion  of  their  course  are  so  many 
olty  peaks  grouped  together  aa  in  centr^ 
ioltvia.  Of  11  peaka  ennmerated  by  Mr. 
Vntlond,  but  2  were  less  than  20,000  feet  in 
leight    Their  names  and  height  are  aa  follows : 

ifo«BUlak  FmI. 

.u*t>ra. • l'^,*<86 

I  ..'»nl 19,740 

»ha:ux t8,aoe 

tri  n  woU 8i,080 

»  ■ .  u-AMo 91,700 

•lilAUrirl 8^000 

L  Inter  measorement  fl^vea  the  Borate  21,2861 
tid  tho  Illimani  21,149.  Beyond  these  grand 
nitinel  monntaina  the  eaatem  slope  of  the 
.ndrs  is  gradual.  Still  further  eastward 
ri^tohea  a  vast  plain,  covered  with  the  moat 
^rtiio  soil,  on  which,  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
lero  is  not  a  rock  or  pebble,  and  through 
liich  thread,  with  gentle  flow,  the  nnmer- 
us  affluents  of  the  Amaion  and  Madeira.  In 
me  of  flood,  pordona  of  this  plain  are  over* 
owed,  and  the  vaat  forests,  whose  hues  of 
ivid  green  are  pereuda),  admitting  to  the  eye 
f  tlio  observer  ^mpaes  of  the  watery  waste, 
vu\  like  islanda  of  foliage  on  some  placid  lake, 
til  fnrther  east,  a  chain  of  low  hills  separatee 
io  head  watersof  theParagnay  river  from  thoae 


Faaii 

Neradotlo  Sonta 8&,900 

llUmaol $4,906 

HaaTM  I'oUwl 80.960 

ChAcWoiiiaal,8aam-J  90,986 
mlU 180,110 


of  the  Madeira ;  yet  so  gentle  is  the  elevation 
that  in  tune  of  flood  the  Indian  can  paddle  hia 
boat  from  the  sources  of  one  into  those  of  the 
other. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  natural 
featuree  of  this  coimtry  is  its  motmtain  lakes. 
The  largest  of  them,  Lake  Titicaca,  is  situated 
on  the  lofty  plateau  between  the  £.  and  W. 
Cordilleras,  12,800  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It 
is  about  80  milea  long  and  40  brt>ad,  and  al- 
though it  receives  numerous  streams,  it  has  but 
one  visible  outlet,  the  Desaguadero  river,  whioh 
connects  It  with  Lake  Pampas  Anlla^psus,  180 
miles  8.  K  of  it,  which  has  no  outlet,  but  which 
ia  at  about  the  same  elevation,  and  is  about 
half  the  size  of  Lake  Titicaca.  The  hitter  has 
several  ialands,  upon  one  of  which  Manoo 
Capac,  the  flrst  inca  of  the  last  Peruvian  dynas- 
ty, is  said  to  have  descended.  The  triangular 
rush  peculiar  to  this  lake  ia  of  great  value  to 
the  Indians  of  the  TiUoaca  basin,  furnishing 
them  with  food,  clothing,  boats,  &c.  There  are 
in  eaatem  Botivia,  in  tho  lowh&nds,  several 
*other  lakes  of  considerable  size,  but  they  are 
not  fblly  described.  Lake  Gaiba  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  these.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Beni,  Mamore,  Rio  Grande.  Chapri,  and  Itenez 
or  Gui4>ore^  tributariea  of  the  Madeira;  and  the 
Pilcomayo  and  Paraguay,  affluents  of  the  La 
Plata.  The  smaller  streams  are  countless. — On 
the  elevated  plains  of  the  Titicaca  basin  there 
b  frost  every  night,  and  ice  forms  of  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  a  man's  weight,  but  the  sky  is 
always  cloudless  and  the  air  dry.    On  some 

Sortiona  of  this  plateau,  however,  there  is  rain 
uring  8  montns  of  the  year.  West  of  the 
Andes  no  rain  has  UJlea  within  the  memory  of 
man  until  the  last  year  (1867).  But  within  a 
day's  ioumey  from  the  summit  of  the  eastern 
Cordillera,  places  may  be  found  where  rain  falls 
every  day  m  the  year.  The  inhabitants,  like 
those  of  Mexico,  distinguidi  8  climatic  regions^ 
viz.:  The puno,  cold,  elevated,  and  producing, 
fit)mthe  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  difficulty 
of  rerohradon  in  thoae  unaccustomed  to  it.  To 
thia  climate  belonss  the  whole  elevated  plain 
between  the  K  and  W.  Cordilleraa.  The  high- 
er mountainous  districts  are  designated  sspuno 
hraca.  This  ia  the  home  of  the  guanaco  and 
vicufia,  while  the  llama  and  alpaca  thrive  best 
in  the  puno  region.  The  paramo  is  a  more  tem- 
perate climate,  occupying  the  slopes  of  the  east- 
em  Cordillera  and  tne  head  waters  of  the  Para- 
guay. It  is  the  region  of  grains  and  fruits  of 
the  temperate  zone.  Below  this  are  the  yitn^ot, 
or  valleys,  which  have  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  torrid  zone,  ita  terrible  heat  and  its  prolif- 
ic vegetation;  the  coffide-ehrab,  the  cacao,  the 
coca,  and  the  other  tropical  fruits  and  plants, 
are  round  here  in  the  richest  profusion.  A  man 
mounted  on  a  fleet  horse  can  easily  pass  from  the 
puno  to  the  yungas  in  8  days'  time.^-The  vege- 
tation of  Bolivia  is,  of  course,  aa  varied  as  ita 
climate.  On  the  alopes  of  the  loftiest  mountains, 
and  in  the  cold  and  elevated  plains,  it  is  scanty 
and  alpine  in  character.  The  trees  are  very  few, 
and  the  bare  and  dreary  phdna  exhibit  only  ooca- 
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Bionul  tofts  of  lyeopodium  hastatum^  terhena  indioationfl  of  thdr  former  nmnbers  and  dvili- 
mimina  and  lauretia  acaulU^  clinging  in  the  zation  still  remain,  snch  as  the  ruins  of  towns 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  at-  of  stone  and  snn-dried  brick,  great  nnmbers  of 
taining  to  considerable  uze  and  a  dense  resinons  tombs,  well  bnUt,  and  filled  with  mnmmies,  &c. 
stractore.  Near  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  there  The  eastern  Indians  are  more  warlike.  Tlie 
is  a  very  considerable  variety  of  grasses,  which,  Ohiquitos  and  Turacares  ara  savages,  and  lead 
with  Uie  roUfra  rush,  already  mentioned,  form  a  nomadic  life  to  some  extent ;  the  Mojos  are  in- 
pasturage  for  considerable  herds  of  cattle,  goats,  telligent,  and  devoted  to  agricnltoral  pursuits, 
and  hogs.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  eastern  but  scorn  the  control  of  the  Spanish  Creoles. — I3ie 
dope  of  the  Andes,  grains  of  every  description  foreign  trade  of  Bolivia  is  not  large,  and  is  con- 
flourish,  and  several  varieties  of  cactus,  one  of  fined  almost  entirely  to  the  export  of  bullion, 
them  40  feet  in  height,  display  their  peculiar  tin,  and  alpaca  wool,  to  Europe  and  tiie  United 
forms,  and  their  bright,  gay  flowers.  Below  States,  and  grain,  coca,  soap,  and  silver  to 
these  is  a  belt  of  acacias;  still  lower,  the  bamboo  Peru,  and  the  importation  of  furniture  and 
(J>anibu9a)y  the  palm,  and  the  tree  ferns,  are  manufactured  goods  from  the  former  countries, 
found  in  abunduice.  Amon^  the  more  valuable  and  wine,  rum,  and  dried  fish  from  Peru. — The 
products  of  the  plains  and  lower  slopes  of  the  imports  coastwise  amount  to  about  fSOOjOOO; 
OordUlera,  are  the  bamboo,  the  paper  mulberry,  the  internal  traffic  with  Peru  and  Chili  to 
the  inner  bark  of  which  furnishes  the  Indian  his  somewhat  more  than  $1,500,000.  The  ex- 
shirts,  tlie  mat^,  or  Paraguay  tea,  the  balsam  of  ports,  including  bullion,  are  of  about  e^ual 
Peru,  and  the  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  amount  The  commerce  has  decreased  once 
The  low  plains  of  eastern  Bolivia  abound  in  the  1840,  and  so  long  as  the  people  of  the 
richest  tropical  fruits  and  plants,  and  the  inhab-  country  adhere  to  the  old  Spanish  custom  of 
itants  reuse,  either  for  consumption  or  export,  transporting  all  goods  on  the  backs  of  mules, 
coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  maize,  indigo,  it  can  never  become  considerable.  Good 
yuca  or  manioc,  batatas,  guavas,  sugar-cane,  roads,  and  railroads,  where  practicable,  would 
the  chirimoya,  and,  in  their  esteem,  tiie  most  make  Bolivia,  in  a  few  years,  one  of  the  richest 
important  of  all,  coca.  This  is  the  leaf  of  the  states  of  Soutii  America.  The  manufrustures  are 
erythraxylan  Feruvianum,  and  is  chewed  by  mostiy  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  difli- 
the  inhabitants  as  a  stimulant,  like  tiie  betel  of  culty  of  transporting  machinery  must preventany 
the  Hindoos  and  Malays.  Its  annual  consump-  great  success  in  them.  The  people,  however, 
tion  in  Bolivia  is  reckoned  at  more  than  are  ingenious,  and  display  great  skill  in  the 
10,000,000  pounds.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  such  articles  as  are  within  the 
native  country  of  the  common  potato  (solatium  limit  of  their  means.  Woollen  and  cotton  dotba, 
tuberomm)^  and  the  plant  is  cultivated  quite  hats  made  from  the  vicufia  wool,  tin-warcL 
extensively  by  the  Indians  of  the  Titicaca  and  fire-arms  of  good  quality,  are  manufactared 
basin.  Lieut.  Gibbon  found  them  small,  but  of  by  them.  The  mines  are  much  less  exteoAvely 
excellent  quality. — The  inhabitants  of  Bolivia  worked  than  formerly,  partiy  from  the  increaaed 
are:  1,  Indians  of  various  tribes;  2,  Creoles  of  cost,  as  the  leads  become  deepen  but  mainly 
Spanish  descent;  and,  8,  mestizos^  or  mixed  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  IndianSi  who 
races,  divided  into  choice,  or  descendants  of  have  been  the  principal  miners,  to  oonthnne  in 
European  and  Indian  parents,  and  zambos,  who  a  business  so  laborious,  and  which  yielded  so 
unite  European  and  negro  blood.  There  are  small  a  measure  of  comfort  and  ^oymeot 
also  a  few  negroes  in  the  republic  The  Indians  According  to  government  statistics,  the  pro- 
constitute  nearly  three-fourths  of  tiie  population;  duction  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  in  the  5 
those  living  in  the  Titicaca  basin  are  Aymarus;  years  ending  in  1806.  had  reached  the  sum  of 
north  and  east  ofthese  are  the  Quichuas;  both  $21,186,460,  had  fallen  off  in  the  6  yetrs 
these  tribes  were  formerly  the  subjects  of  the  ending  with  1846,  to  $9,789,640.  Probably 
incas.  The  plains  east  of  the  Cordillera  are  these  amounts  fall  considerably  short  of  the  ao- 
inhabited  by  Mojos,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  tual  yield  of  each  period,  but  the  proportioD 
Paraguay,  as  well  as  most  of  the  region  border-  which  they  indicate  shows  a  yerygnat  rediio- 
ing  on  the  states  of  the  Argentine  confedera-  tion  in  the  amount  of  mining. — ^The  early  his- 
tion,  by  the  Ohiquitos  and  Yuracares.  The  tory  of  Bolivia  is  included  in  that  of  PerOj  of 
Spanish  Creoles  are  most  numerous  in  the  min-  which  it  was  formerly  an  integral  part;  li  is 
ing  districts,  and  in  Oochabamba.  The  mes-  only  since  1825  that  it  has  had  a  separate  na- 
tizos  are  principally  located  west  of  the  Andes,  tional  existence.  It  was  erected  into  an  inda- 
The  Aymarus  and  Quichuas  are  a  simple-hearted,  pendent  state,  by  a  declaration  of  its  oltiaao^ 
friendlyx)eople,  easily  influenced  by  superstition,  Aug.  5,  1825,  and  received  its  namefitnn  the 
retaining  much  of  the  gentieness  and  amiability  liberator,  Simon  Bolivar.  A  oonatitutional  ooo- 
for  which  they  were  remarkable  in  the  first  greas  assembled  Aug.  11,  decreed  a  repuhliean 
discovery  of  tiie  country  by  the  Spaniards;  government,  called  Gen.  Sucre  to  the presidewy, 
averse  to  severe  labor,  mining,  and  the  like,  but  and  requested  the  liberator  to  prepare  a  oon- 
fond  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits;  stitution.  He  complied,  and  hia  coDatitnttoo, 
somewhat  addicted  to  the  use  of  ehieha  (an  which  was  a  limited  monarchy  in  aH  but  the 
intoxicating  drink  made  from  the  maize),  but  name,  was  adopted  the  sucoeediog  year,  but 
possessing  many  excellent  tnuts.     Numerous  soon  abolished;  and  from  1829  almost  to  tiie 
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present  time,  this  unhappy  oountiy  has  been  the  which  appropriated  a  yeariy  amotmt  of  6,000 

scene  of  constant  reYoIntions.    Gen.  BebsOf  francs  for  the  continuation  of  the  work.    To 

its  president  in  1861,  had  revired  the  oonsti-  the  BoUandists  the  world  owes  the  aocnmnla* 

totion  of  1888,  which  had  been  for  some  time  tion  of  a  vast  amount  of  historic  material,  in 

In  abeyance,  and  which  limited  tiie  powers  of  the  the  course  of  the  prosecution  of  the  Aeta  SanG" 

presidents  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  Intel-  tarufn.    Some  important  historical  points  were 

Ugence  and  abllitj.  settied  in  the  collections  made  bj  Papebroek 

BOLKHOV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  on  in  his  travds.    The  Aeta  Sanetarum,  although 

the  Noogra,  80  miles  north  of  OreL    It  has  the  colossal  enterprise  which  must  ever  distin- 

16,000  inhabitants,  22  churches,  and  numerous  finish  the  Jesuits,  both  for  the  magnitude  of 

manu&etories  of  leather,  gloves,  hosiery,  and  its  plan  and  the  intelligenoe  and  learning  which 

■OM).    It  is  well  built,  mostly  of  wood.  eharacterlEe  its  execution,  wss  not  the  first  at- 

BOLLAK,  WnxLUi,  an  American  agent  in  tempt  of  the  kind.  It  had  for  materials,  previa 
England,  bom  in  England,  emigrated  to  Boston,  ously  collected  by  various  persons,  the  Aeta 
ICaBL,  in  1740,  died  in  England  in  1776.  He  Martyrum,  and  several  private  collections, 
was  collector  of  customs  for  Salem  and  Marble-  which  bore  the  names  of  Eusebius,  Bede,  and 
head,  Mass.,  when  he  was  sent  to  England  in  others.  Among  the  prinoipsl  BoUandists,  be- 
1746,  by  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  to  obtain  side  those  already  named,  were  Baert,  Bosch, 
a  rehnbursement  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  Suyskens,  Hubens,  Berthed,  Ghesqui^re,  and 
tiie  expedition  against  Oape  Breton,  and  in  8  Jannin^.  The  present  continuation  is  under 
years  returned  with  £188,649.  Bv  the  assist-  the  editorial  care  of  Boone,  Ooppens,  Joseph 
anoe  of  Alderman  Beckford,  he  afterward  oh-  van  der  Moere,  and  Joseph  van  Hecke,  wno 
tained  in  England,  and  traxumitted  to  Massa-  published  the  67th  voL  in  1866. 
ohusetts,  copies  of  88  letters  written  home  by  BOLLES,  Lucius,  D.  D^  a  Baptist  divine. 
Gov.  Barnard,  1768-'69.  For  this  act  he  was  bom  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  Sept  26,  1779,  died 
denounced  in  parliament  bv  Lord  North,  and  in  Boston.  Jan.  8,  1844.  He  graduated  at 
oommended  by  Mr.  Hancock  in  the  American  Brown  univmrrityfai  1801.  Hebe<Sm[ie  interest- 
house  of  remesentatives.  ed  in  religion  during  one  of  his  college  vacations, 

BOLLA^,  or  Bollahdub,  Jobit  tav,  a  while  oa  a  visit  to  Hartford,  Oonn.,  and  seems 
learned  Jesuit,  bom  at  Tirlemont,  in  Belgium,  to  have  had  his  thoughts  directed  at  once  to  the 
Aug.  18,  1696.  died  Sept  12, 1666.  As  early  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  As  the  Baptists 
as  1607,  Herioert  Bosweyd,  a  distinguished  had  no  theologi<Ml  school  at  that  time,  he  com- 
Jesuit  cf  Antwerp,  had  formed  the  design  of  menced  the  study  of  theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
ooUecting  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  all  those  Stillman,  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church, 
who  had  been  canonised  in  the  church.  This  Boston,  with  whom  he  remained  for  8  years, 
design  was  finally  approved  by  the  ecclesiastical  While  pursuing  his  studies  in  Borton,  he  had 
authorities,  and  ISoUand  was  appointed  to  occasionally  preached  to  a  Baptist  sode^  in 
carry  it  into  effect  At  his  request  Qodfnj  Salem,  Mass.,  with  which  he  became  connected 
Henschen  was  appointed,  in  1686,  as  his  coad-  as  pastor,  in  Dec.  180^  and  where  he  remained 
lutor.  The  plan  pursued  was  chronological,  tak-  for  over  22  years.  "So  minister  ever  received 
mg  up  the  saints  in  the  order  of  the  calendar,  more  constant  manifestations  of  confidence  from 
The  work  was  entitied  by  BoUand  Aeta  Same-  his  people,  and  few  have  been  more  sucoessftil 
torum.  The  first  2  volumes  treating  of  the  Jan-  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  ministry.  In 
nary  sdnta^  were  published  in  1648.  The  Feb-  1824  he  was  elected  assistant  oorreq>onding 
nary  saints,  in  8  volumes,  were  completed  in  secretary  of  the  board  of  the  Baptist  general 
1 658.  BoUand  did  not  live  to  finish  tne  Mardi  convention  for  foreign  missions,  tiien  established 
saints,  though  he  prosecuted  the  work  until  his  at  Washington.  In  1826,  on  the  tnmsference  of 
death.  He  was  tJius  the  first  in  modem  times  tiie  board  to  Boston,  he  was  chosen  correspond- 
to  attempt  the  hagiography  of  the  Roman  ing  secretary,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  con- 
church,  and  was  succeeded  from  time  to  time  by  tinned  to  perform  for  more  than  16  years,  with 
a  series  of  writers  in  prosecution  of  the  original  marked  ability,  and  general  acceptance. 
planofRosweyd.  From  BoUand  the  successive  BOLLMAKK,  Euo^  a  German  physician 
writers  of  the  Aeta  Sanctorum  have  been  desig-  and  politician,  bom  at  Hoya,  in  1769,  died  in 
nated  and  known  in  ecclesiastical  histoij  as  London,  in  1821.  He  practiced  medicine  in 
BoUandists.  Five  years  before  the  death  of  Oarlsruhe  and  Paris,  and  in  the  latter  dty  be- 
BoUand,  the  order  appointed  another  coUeague,  came  an  actor  in  the  revolution.  He  conducted 
Daniel  Papebroek,  and  the  work  went  on  Oount  Karbonne  to  London,  and  made  an  un- 
nntil  the  March  and  April  saints  were  com-  raccessM  attempt  to  liberate  La&yette  ftt>m 
pleted,  and  16  days  of  May,  when  Henschen  imprisonment  at  OlmUtz,  for  which  he  was  ar- 
died  in  1681.  Other  successive  appdntments  rested  and  bsnished.  He  came  to  America,  re- 
foUowed,  until,  with  two  interraptions  (the  tumed  to  Europe  in  1814^  took  part  in  the  con* 
first  in  1778.  when  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  grass  of  Vienna,  and  made  another  short  visit 
abolished,  ana  the  second  hi  the  French  revolu-  to  this  country,  after  which  he  Uved  in  London, 
tion),  the  work  reached  68  vols.  It  was  then  for  BOLOGNA,  a  delegation  of  the  papal  states, 
a  time  a  suspended,  but  resumed  in  1887,  under  bounded  N.  by  Ferrara,  E.  by  Ravenna,  S.  by 
tiie  patronage  of  the  Bel^an  government^  Tuscany,  and  W.  by  Modena;  area  1,480  sq.m.; 
voii.  m. — ^29 
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pop.  in  1853,  375,631.    The  natural  fertility  of  went  to  Home,  where  ho  passed  2  years  in 

tlie  district  is  60  great,  that,  although  only  studying  the  masterpieces  of  art.    Going  to 

partially  cultivated,  it  produces  abundant  crops  Florence,  he  was  attracted  by  the  works  of 

of  grain,   oil,   wine,  ngs,   almonds,  chestnuts,  Michel  Angelo,  and  determined  to  pass    the 

hemp,  flax,   &c. — Also  the  capital  city  (anc.  rest  of  his  life  there.    He  rapidly  rose  to  the 

Bononia)  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  foremost  rank  among  sculptors,  and  few  artists 

situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  be-  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  so  many 

tween  the   rivers    Keno    and   Savena ;    pop.  and  such  important  works.    His  surname  of 

75,000.     It  was  taken  from    the    Lombards  Bologna  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 

by  Charlemagne,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  celebrated  fountain  in  that  city,  designed  by 

10th  century  threw  off  the  French  yoke,  and  himself;  of  which  the  crowning  colossal  figure 

established  a  republic.    In  the  middle  ages,  of  Neptune  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  modem 

Bologna  sided  with  the  Guelphs.    In  1506,  it  art.    At  Florence,  however,  where,  with  occa- 

was  annexed  to  the  papal  dominions  by  Pope  sional  intermissions,  he  constantly  resided,  are 

Julian  II.  In  1796,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  to  be  found  his  finest  works,  such  as  the  cele- 

and  became  part  of  a  new  republic,  and  subse-  brated  "  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women,"  and  the 

qnently  of  the  kingdom  of  ItaJy.  On  the  down-  equally    celebrated   bronze   of  Mercury  just 

fall  of  Napoleon,  it  reverted  to  the  papal  states,  springing  into  the  air,  with  one  foot  still  upon 

In  1848,  the  Austrian  forces  were  repulsed  by  the  globe. 

the  inhabitants,  but  finally,  on  May  16,  1849,  BOLOGNA  VIAL,  a  name  given  to  rudely 

they  were  obliged  to  surrender,  after  a  heroio  shaped  flasks  of  gloss,  which,  in  making,  are 

defence.    Since  then  the  Austrians  have  main-  suddenly  cooled  without  annealing.    They  are 

taincd  possession,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  made  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  effects  of  the 

with  the  papal  states.    The  university  of  Bo-  annealing  process. 

logna  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Theodo-  BOLOGNIAN  STONE,  a  peculiar  variety  of 

sius,  in  425,  and  to  have  been  restored  by  Char-  sulphate  of  barytes,  found  at  Monte  Paterno,  near 

lemagne.    In  the  middle  ages  it  had  several  Bologna.  It  is  of  fibrous,  radiated  structure,  and 

thousand    students  ;    the    present   number  is  possesses  the  singular  property,  when  calcined, 

about  800.    Among  the  professors  have  been  pulverized,  converted  into  a  paste,  and  dried, 

Galvani,  Orioli,  Tommasini,  Mczzofanti ;   the  of  emitting  a  phosphorescent  light,  which  is 

university  is  also  famous  for  its  female  profes-  sometimes  sufl3cient  to  enable  one  to  read: 

sors,  as  Clotilde  Tambroni,  professor  of  Greek,  BOLONCHEN,  a  village  of  Yucatan ;  pop. 

who  died  in  1817,  Novella  d' Andrea,  professor  7,000.    In  the  plaza,  or  square  of  the  village, 

of  canon  law  in  the  14th,  and  Laura  Bassi,  are  9  wells,  cut  through  a  stratum  of  rock,  ana 

who  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso-  communicating  with  a  common  reservoir.    In 

phy  in  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century.    Mez-  the  vicinity  is  a  remarkable  cave,  which  has 

zofanti  for  some  time  presided  over  the  univer-  been  carefully  explored  by  Mr.  Stephens, 

sity  library,  which  contains  150,000  volumes  BOLOR  TAGH,  or  Bklue  Taoh,  a  chain  of 

and  1,000  MSS.    Another  public  library,  with  mountains  in  central  Asia,   separating  Inde- 

83,000  volumes,  in  the  convent  of  San  Domenico,  pendent  Tartary  from  the  Chinese  empire,  and 

was  bequeathed  to  the  town  by  Father  Magnani.  connecting  the  systems  of  the  Altai  ana  the 

The  college  Venturoli,  founded  in  1825,  is  de-  Himalaya.    Its  culminating  points  exceed  2,000 

voted  to  architecture.    A  college  for  Spanish  feet  in  height. 

students  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Albornoz,  BOLSENA,  a  town  of  the  papal  states,  on 

and  one  for  Flemish  students  by  John  Jacobs,  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  66  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 

a  Flemish  goldsmith.    In  the  centre  of  the  city  Rome ;  pop.  1,800.     In  the  immediate  vicinity 

is  the  Asinelli  tower,  820  feet  high,  and  the  stood  the  ancient  Yolsinium,  one  of  the  most 

Garisenda,  about  160  feet  high,  and  which  leans  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  cities.     Some  re- 

to  one  side  about  9  feet.    There  are,  beside  the  mains  of  its  temples,  including  several  granite 

cathedral,  78  churches,  85  convents,   88  nun-  columns,  are  still  in  existence.    The  lake  of 

ncrics,  9  hospitals,  several  schools,  a  military  Bolsena,  which  is  supposed  to  fill  an  ancient 

academy,  and  various  benevolent  institutions,  crater,  exhales  a  deadly  malaria   during  the 

Pope  Clement  XIII.  founded  the  academy  of  summer  season.        It  is  about  9  miles  long^ 

fine  arts,  also  called  Clement  academy,  which  7  miles  broad,  and  285  feet  deep.    The  shores 

possesses  the  finest  works  of  the  founders  of  are  formed  by  finely  wooded  hills,  presenting 

the  Bolognese  school  of  painting,  as  Caracci,  much  beautifid  scenery ;  it  has  2  small  island^ 

Guido  Rcni,  Donicnichino,  Albani,  and  other  called  Martana  and  Bisentina,  believed  onoe  to 

native  artists.  Not  less  than  8  popes  have  been  have  been  floating,  and  it  discharges  its  sor- 

natives  ofBologna,  among  whom  Benedict  XIV.  plus  waters  into    the  Mediterranean  by  the 

is  the  most  eminent.    Among  other  pereons  of  Marta  river. 

distinction  born  at  Bologna  may  be  mentioned  BOLSON  DE  MAPIMI,  a  part  of  Durango, 

the  naturalist  Aldovrandi,  the  anatomist  Mon-  Mexico ;  area  about  60,000  sq.  m.   It  is  a  wud, 

dino,  Malpighi,  Marsigli,  Manfredi,  and  Galvani.  mountainous  tract  of  country,  peopled  chiefly 

BOLOGNA,  Giovanni  di,  a  sculptor  and  ar-  by  wandering  Apaches, 

chitect,  born  at  Douay,  in  Flanders,  about  1524,  BOLSOVER  STONE,  the  building  stone  s^ 

died  in  Florence  in  1608.    At  an  early  age  he  lected  by  the  commissions  of  scientific  and 
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prnrtioal  men,  appointed  by  the  govenunent  of  BOLTOK  LE  MOORS,  a  mannfaotarinff 
(vreat  Britain,  for  the  oonatrnction  of  the  new  town  and  borongh  of  Lancashire,  England,  iS 
honseB  of  parliament.    Good  building  stone  ia  miles  N.  W.  of  Manchester;  pop.  61,171.    The 
difBcnlt  to  find  in  England,  and  none  has  jet  Oroal,  a  tributary  of  the  Jewell,  divides  the 
l)een  ased  that  entirely  withstands  the  di^te-  place  into  Great  and  Little  Bolton.   The  roann- 
grating  effect  of  its  moist  dimate.    The  atone  xactore  of  woollens  was  introduced  here  by  the 
?«lect^  is  a  yellow  dolomite,  or  magnesiaa  Flemings  in  1837,  but  the  inyentions  of  Ark- 
carbonate  of  lime,  of  crystalline  structure,  found  Wright  and  Orompton,  both  natives  of  the 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bolsover,  in  Derbyshire,  place,  laid  the  foundation  of  its  present  pros- 
It  is  of  very  uniform  grain,  is  worked  with  perity.    It  is  now  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
ease,  and  is  well  adapt^  for  long  preserving  the  cotton  manufacture  in  England.    In  1849, 
the  sharp  lines  of  the  complici^ed  omamenta-  there  were  68  cotton  miQs  in  operation,  giving 
tion  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  splendid  struo-  emplo^pient  to  9,759  persons.    Bolton  h^  idso 
tares  of  the  British  parliament.  extensive  founderies  and  iron  works,  paper,  fla^ 
BOLS  WERT,  BoRiDB  Adam,  qalled  Bdswert  and  saw  mills.    Numerous  coal-pits  are  worked 
after  his  native  place  in  Friesland,  a  Dutch  en-  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
graver,  bom  about  1680,  died  in  1684,  author  of  water.    It  \b  connected  by  canal  and  railway 
many  valuable  engravings  after  desiffns  of  Bloe-  with  Manchester  and  Buiy,  and  by  railway 
maort  and  Rubens.— His  younger  bro3ier,8oiaEL-  with  Liverpool,  Preston,  Leigh,  and  Black- 
Ttra  Adam,  rose  to  higher  fame  in  the  same  art,  ee-  bum.     It  sends  2  members  to  the  house  of 
peciallj  distinffuishing  himself  by  his  prints  after  commona. 

fiome  of  the  best  works  of  Rubens  and  Van-  BOLZANO,  Bsbnhabd,  a  Bohemian  Roman 

dyke.      Both  brothers  practised  their  art  at  Oatholio  theologian  and  philosopher,  born  at 

.tetw«rp.  Prague,  Oct  6, 1781, died DeclS,  1848.    From 

BOLT,  a  cylindrical  or  square  bar  of  metaL  1806  to  1820  be  was  professor  and  chaplain  at 

with  a  head  at  one  end  and  a  screw-thread  and  the  university  of  Prague,  but  was  accused  of 

nnt  at  the  other,  used  in  ship  and  house  build-  insidiously  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  stn- 

ing,  and  in  machine  shops,  to  bind  together  dents  the  heresies  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and 

timber,  metal,  or  masonry.  ^Its  are  generally  was  dismissed  from  his  office.    He  left  many 

made  of  iron  of  inferior  quality,  which  must  writings,  of  which  his  WmemehqfUlehre  is  the 

l>e  such  that  the  admixture  of  foreign  substances,  most  important 

which  diminishes  its  cohesive  strength  and  BOMARSUND,  a  narrow  channel  between 
mollenbility,  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  render  the  island  of  Alands  and  Yardo,  at  the  en- 
ie  more  liable  to  rust  This  last  condaeration  trance  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Tlie  Russian 
l^  e^pooially  important  in  the  United  States,  fortifications  to  the  harbor  of  Bomarsund  were 
where  iron  exposed  in  the  open  air  rusts  destroyed  by  the  British  and  French  fleets  dur- 
tlirough  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  in  £u-  ing  the  war  of  1854.  The  channels  leadine  up 
rope.  Most  bolts  are  made  of  rod-iron,  cut  of  to  Bomarsund  were  blockaded  at  the  end  of 
the  required  length,  and  the  heads  forged,  July  hj  4  British  ships  and  a  few  small  steam- 
either  by  turning  over  the  ends  of  the  rods,  or  ers.  Shortly  afterward  strong  detachments  of 
by  welding  to  them  a  head  punched,  like  a  nut  the  allied  fleets  arrived,  with  the  admirals  N&- 
r>iit  of  sheet-iron.  The  boUs  are  thea  passed  pier  and  Parseval-Deechdnes.  foUowed,  Aug.  7, 
through  the  hollow  spindle  of  a  lathe,  and  the  bv  the  line-of-battle  ships  with  Gen.  Baraguay 
^hreA<l'<  cnt  in  the  usual  manner,  wnen  nuta  d'Hilliers  and  12,000  troops,  niostlv  Frendh. 
ire  screwed  on  and  the  bolts  are  ready  for  mar-  The  Russian  commander.  Gen.  Bodisco,  was 
ict.  A  very  important  improvement  in  this  compelled  to  surrender  on  Auff.  16,  the  allies 
iiAnnfactnre  was  patented  in  En^and  in  1867,  contmuing  to  occupy  the  island  until  the  end 
>v  Mr.  A.  H.  Renton,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  of  the  month,  when  the  whole  of  the  fortifica- 
intent,  bat  not  the  inventor.  It  consists  in  tion  was  blown  up.  The  trophies  of  the  victors 
Ai-inj^  up  the  screw-threads  by  forring  instead  were  112  mounted  guns,  79  not  mounted,  8 
>f  cutting  ont  the  metal  between  uiem.  This  mortars,  7  field  guns,  and  2,285  prisoners.  The 
!«  (Itinc  by  placing  the  end  of  the  bolt  heated  prindpsl  military  interest  offered  by  this  siege 
«.<!  hot  between  2  steel  dies,  each  similar  to  a  is  its  setting  completely  at  rest  the  question  as 
lalf  nut,  one  of  which  is  made  to  move  up  and  to  the  employment  of  uncovered  masonry  in 
[own  above  the  otlier.  The  threads  are  time  fortifications  with  land-fronts, 
tamped  with  great  fiidlity,  and  are  much  BOMB,  or  Shell,  a  hollow  iron  shot  for  heavy 
i)u;rner  than  whencut  Moreover,  as  the  cut-  guns  and  mortars,  filled  with  powder,  and 
tn;r  of  tlie  screw  is  the  most  costly  part  of  the  urown  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  intend- 
rork  in  bolt  making,  the  new  process  consid-  ed  to  act  by  the  force  of  its  &I1  and  explosion, 
r.ibly  reduces  the  price  of  bolts.  They  are  generally  the  largest  of  all  projectiles 
HOLTON.  or  Bonrov,  Edmuhd,  an  English  used,  as  a  mortar,  being  shorter  than  any  other 
itiiioary  or  the  17th  century,  the  author  of  class  of  ordnance,  can  be  made  so  much  larger 
number  of  carious  treadses^  the  chief  of  in  diameter  and  Dore.  Bombsof  10, 11,  andl8 
hvh  entitled  **Nero  Casar,  or  Monarchie  inches  are  now  of  common  use;  the  French,  at 
i-fl  vdd  *^  ^Lond.  1824),  contains  an  account  the  aege  of  Antwerp  in  1881,  itted  a  mortar  and 
f^^j^^or^tion  under  Boadicea.  shells  cast  in  Belgium,  of24  inches  calibre.   The 
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powder  contained  in  a  bomb  is  exploded  by  a  recoil  of  the  mortar,  60  to  70  feet  long,  100  to 
faze  or  hollow  tabe  filled  with  a  slow-bnrning  150  tons  harden ;  they  drew  from  8  to  9  feet 
compositioo,  which  takes  fire  by  the  discharge  water,  and  were  rigged  nsnally  with  2  masts, 
of  me  mortar.  These  fazes  are  so  timed  They  nsed  to  carry  2  mortars  and  some  gans. 
that  the  bomb  bursts  as  short  a  time  as  The  sailing  qudities  of  these  vessels  were  nator- 
possible  after  it  has  reached  its  destination,  ally  very  mferior.  A  tender,  generally  a  brig, 
sometimes  just  before  it  reaches  the  ground,  was  attached  to  them,  which  carried  the  artu- 
Beside  the  powder,  there  are  sometimes  a  lerymen  and  the  greater  part  of  the  aramu- 
few  pieces  of  Valenciennes  composition  put  nition,  until  the  action  commenced, 
into  the  shell,  to  set  fire  to  combustible  ob-  BOMB  LANOE,  an  instrument  recently  intro- 
jects,  but  it  is  maintained  that  these  pieces  are  duced  in  the  whale  fishery,  being  shot  into  the 
useless,  the  explosion  shattering  them  to  atoms,  body  of  the  whale,  in  which  it  explodes.  One 
and  that  the  incendiary  eflfects  of  sheUs  without  called  Brandons  patent  bomb  lance  has  been  for 
such  composition  are  equally  great.  Bombs  are  some  time  in  use,  and  the  manufacture  of  them, 
thrown  at  angles  varying  from  16°  to  46'',  but  as  of  the  large  muskets  from  which  they  are 
generally  from  80°  to  46°;  the  larger  shells  and  discharged,  is  carried  on  at  Norwich,  Oonnecti- 
smaller  charges  having  the  greatest  proportional  cut.  The  lance  consists  of  a  thin  cylindrical 
ranges  at  about  46°,  while  smaller  shells  with  shell  of  iron  armed  with  a  sharp  and  heavy  point 
greater  charges  range  furthest  at  about  80°.  of  a  triangular  section.  The  shell  is  made  open 
The  charges  are  in  £ul  instances  proportionally  at  its  rear  end,  but  after  receiving  the  powder 
small :  a  18-inch  bomb  weighing  200  lbs.,  thrown  and  a  suitable  piece  of  fuze,  it  is  stopped  water- 
out  of  a  mortar  at  the  elevation  of  45°,  with  a  tight  by  a  layer  of  melted  lead.  From  the  fact 
charge  of  8^  lbs.  powder,  ranges  1,000  yards,  of  the  fuze  enclosed  in  the  solid  lead  baming 
and  with  20  lbs.  or  y^  of  its  weight,  4,200  yards.  Instantly  when  fired,  it  is  found  necessa^  ^ 
The  effects  of  such  a  bomb,  coming  down  from  use  two  leaden  diapnragms,  between  which  a 
a  tremendous  height,  are  very  great  if  it  faUs  on  proper  quantity  of  fuze  is  coiled.  The  muskets  for 
any  thing  destructible.  It  will  go  through  all  shooting  these  lances  are  very  heavy,  the  charge 
the  floors  in  a  house,  and  penetrate  vaulted  of  j>owder  being  about  4  ounces.  Its  explosion 
arches  of  considerable  strength ;  and,  though  a  fires  the  fuze,  and  the  explosion  of  the  bomb  fol- 
13-inch  shell  only  contains  about  7  lbs.  of  pow-  lows  in  a  few  seconds  in  the  body  of  the  whale. 
der,  yet  its  bursting  acts  like  the  explosion  of  a  BOMB-PROOF,  the  state  of  a  roof  strong 
mine,  and  the  fragments  will  fly  to  a  distance  of  enough  to  resist  the  shock  of  bombs  falling  upon 
800  or  1,000  yards  if  unobstructed.  On  the  con-  it.  With  the  enormous  calibres  now  in  use,  it 
trary,  if  it  falls  on  soft  soil,  it  will  imbed  itself  is  almost  impossible,  and  certainly  as  yet  not 
in  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  from  8  to  12  feet,  and  worth  while,  to  aim  at  absolute  security  from 
either  be  extinguished  or  explode  without  doing  vertical  fire  for  most  buildings  covered  in  bomb- 
any  harm.  Bombs  are  therefore  often  used  as  proof.  A  circular  vault  8 jr  feet  thick  at  the 
small  mines,  or /ougasses,  being  imbedded  in  the  keystone,  will  resist  most  shells,  and  even  a 
earth  about  a  foot  deep  in  such  places  where  single  18-inch  shell  might  not  break  through; 
the  enemy  must  pass ;  to  fire  them,  a  slow  match  but  a  second  one  could  in  most  cases  do  sa 
or  train  is  prepared.  This  is  the  first  shape  in  Absolutely  bomb-proof  buildings  are  therefore 
which  they  occur  in  history :  the  Chinese,  ac-  confined  to  powder  magazines,  laboratories,  ^ec, 
cording  to  their  chronicles,  several  centuries  be-  where  a  single  shell  would  cause  an  immense 
fore  our  era  used  metal  balls  filled  with  bursting  explosion.  Strong  vaults  covered  over  with  8 
composition  and  small  pieces  of  metal,  and  fired  or  4  feet  of  earth,  will  give  the  greatest  security, 
by  a  slow  match.  They  were  employed  in  the  For  coidfiion  casemates  the  vaults  need  not  be 
defence  of  defiles,  being  deposited  there  on  the  so  very  strong,  as  the  chance  of  sheila  falling 
approach  of  the  enemy.  In  1282,  at  the  siege  repeatedly  into  the  same  place  is  very  remote, 
of  Eai-fong-fu,  the  Ohinese  used,  against  an  as-  For  temporary  shelter  against  shells,  buildings 
sault,  to  roll  bombs  down  the  parapet  among  are  covered  in  with  strong  balks  laid  close  to- 
the  assailant  Mongols.  Mahmood  Shah  of  Guz-  gether  and  overlaid  with  fascines,  on  which 
erat,  in  the  siege  of  Ohampaneer,  in  1484,  threw  some  dung  and  finally  earth  is  spread.  Tho  in- 
bombs  into  the  town.  In  Europe,  not  to  mention  troduction  of  casemated  batteries  and  forts,  and 
earlier  instances  of  a  more  doubtful  character,  of  casemated  defensive  barracks,  placed  mosUj 
the  Arabs  in  Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  after  along  the  inner  slope  of  the  rampart,  at  a  short 
them,  threw  shells  and  carcasses  from  ordnance  distance  from  it,  has  considerably  increased  the 
after  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  but  the  number  of  bomb-proof  buildings  in  fortresses; 
costliness  and  difficulties  of  manufacturing  hoi-  and  with  the  present  mode  of  combining  violent 
low  shot  long  prevented  their  generd  introduo-  bombardments,  continued  night  and  day,  with 
tion.  They  have  become  an  important  ingredient  the  regular  attack  of  a  fortress,  the  garrison 
of  siege  artillery  since  the  middle  of  the  17th  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  out  unless  effective 
century  only.  shelter  is  provided  in  which  those  off  duty  can 
BOMB  KETCH  is  now  generally  used  to  recover  their  strength  by  rest.  This  sort  of 
designate  the  more  old-fashioned  sort  of  mortar  buildings  is  therefore  likely  to  be  still  more  ex- 
vessels  {galiotes  d  honibes).  They  were  built  tensively  applied  in  the  construction  of  modem 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  shock  caused  by  tlie  fortresses. 
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BOMB  VESSEL^  or  Mobtab  Boat,  is  tlie  stanoe  the  plan  was  soooeasfol;  and  it  is  nov  a 
expressioQ  in  use  for  the  more  modem  dass  of  maxim  in  toe  theory  of  sieges,  that  to  destroy 
ships  constracted  to  carry  mortara    Up  to  the  the  resonroes,  and  to  render  onsafe  the  interior 
Russian  war,  tiiose  built  for  the  British  service  of  a  fortress  by  verUcal  fire,  is  as  important  (if 
drew  8  or  9  feet  water,  and  carried,  beside  not  more  so)  as  the  destniotion  of  its  outer  de- 
tbeir  S  10-inoh  mortars^  4  68-poanderB,  and  6  fences  by  direct  and  ricochet  firing.    A  bom- 
181b.carronadeSb    When  the  Bossian  war  made  bardment  will  be  most  eflbotive  against  a  for- 
naval  warfare  in  shallow  waters  and  intricate  •  trees  of  middling  size,  with  numerous  non-mili- 
chonnels  a  necessity,  and  mortar  boats  were  re-  tary  inhabitants,  the  moral  e£fect  upon  them 
quired  on  account  of  the  strong  sea-fronts  of  being  one  of  the  means  ^>plied  to  force  the 
tne  Russian  fortressea^  which  defied  any  direct  commander  into  surrender.    For  the  bombiurd- 
attack  by  ships,  a  new  dass  of  bomb  yesaels  ment  of  a  laive  fortress,  an  immense  maUriel 
had  to  lie  derised.    The  new  boats  thus  built  is  required.    The  best  example  of  this  is  the 
are  about  60  feet  lonf^.  with  great  breadth  of  siegeofSebastopol,  in  which  quantities  of  shells 
beam,  round  bows  like  a  Dutch  galliot^  flat  formerly  unheara  of  were  used.    The  same  war 
bottoms,  drawing  6  or  7  feet  water,  and  pro-  fbmishes  the  most  important  example  of  a  de- 
polled  by  steam.    They  car^  2  mortars,  10  or  sultory  bombardment,  in  the  attack  upon  Swear 
18-inch  calibre,  and  a  few  neld-gnns  or  carro-  borg  by  the  Anglo-French  mortar  boats,  in 
nadcs  to  repel  boarding  parties  by  grape,  but  which  diove  5,000  sheila  and  the  same  number 
no  heavy  guns.    They  were  used  with  great  of  solid  shot  were  thrown  into  the  place. 
ofTect  at  Sweaborg,  which  place  they  bombard-  BOMBAST,  in  rhetoric,  the  statement  of 
ed  from  a  distance  of  4,000  yards*  mean  ideaa  by  lofty  words.  It  is  an  affectation  of 
BOMBARDIER,  originally  the  man  having  energy  or  inspiration,  and  is  often  produced 
charge  of  a  mortar  in  a  mortar  battery,  but  when  persons  lacking  sensibility  attempt  to 
now  retained  in  some  armies  to  designate  a  non-  describe  the  passions,  or,  lacking  imagination, 
commissioned  rank  in  the  artillery,  somewhat  attempt  to  paint  fictitious  scenes, 
below  a  sergeant    The  bombardier  generally  BOMBAY    (Port  lomar  Ifoa  hahia^  good 
has  the  pointin|g  of  the  gun  for  his  principal  harbor),  a  city  and  presidency  of  British  In- 
doty.     In  Austria,  a  bombardier  corps  is  formed  dia. — ^Tne  dty  of  Bombay  ia  in  lat  18^  67' 
as  a  training  school  for  non-commissioned  offi-  K.,  long.  72°  62'  £.,  on  an  island  of  the  same 
cers  of  the  artillery,  an  institution  which  has  name,  to  which  the  acljacent  island  of  Salsette 
contribated  much  to  the  effective  and  sdentifio  is  joined  by  a  causeway.    The  island  was  con- 
mode  of  serving  their  guns,  for  which  that  quered  by  the  Mussulmans  in  the  latter  part  of 
branch  of  the  Austrian  service  is  distinguished,  the  16th  century,  and  ceded  to  the  Portuguese 
BOMBARDMENT,  the  act  of  throwing  bombs  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th.    In  1661  it  came 
or  shells  into  a  town  or  fortress  for  incendiary  to  the  English  crown  as  part  of  the  dowry  of 
pnrpoHes.    A  bombardment  is  either  desoltorv,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  wife  of  Charles  II.    In 
when  ships,  fidd  batteries,  or  a  proportionally  1662  it  was  transferred  by  the  kins  to  the 
small  namW  of  nege  batteries,  throw  shells  East  India  company,  with  all  politictd  powers 
into  a  place  in  order  to  intimidate  the  inhabi-  necessary   to   its   maintenance   and   defence, 
tants  sdid  garrison  into  a  hasty  surrender,  or  Bombigr  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
for  some  other  purpose ;  or  it  is  regular,  and  presidenov,  and  a  naval  station.     It  is  well 
then  forms  one  of  the  methods  of  conducting  fortified.  Las  a  convenient  dock-yard,  in  which 
the  attack  of  a  fortified  place.    The  attack  by  several  ships  of  war  have  been  built,  and  the 
regular  bombardment  was  first  introduced  by  finest  harbor  of  western  India.    The  population 
the   Prussians  in  their  sieges  in  1816,  after  of  Bombay  ishmd,  including  Colabba,  according 
Waterloo,  of  the  fortresses  in  the  north  of  to  the  census  of  1849,  is  666,119,  of  which 
If  ance.     The  army  and  the  Bonapartist  party  6,088  are  Europeans.    The  Parsees,  the  rem- 
boing  then  much  dispirited,  and  the  remainder  nant  of  the  ancient  fire  worshippen,  form  an 
of  tho  inhabitants  anxiously  wislung  for  peace,  important  dass  of  the  popidatioo,  not  only  bv 
it  was  thooglit  that  the  formalities  of  the  old  numbers,  but  also  by  their  intellectual  capaci- 
metbodical  attack  in  this  case  might  be  dispens-  ties,  habits  of  business,  and  great  wealth.    Th^ 
i^^  with,  and  a  short  and  heavy  bombardment  have  the  management  of  the  dock-yards,  whi(A 
gub*<titnted,  which  would  create  fires  and  ex-  belong  to  the  government.     The  most  dis- 
jilosions  of  magasines,  prevent  every  soul  in  tinguiahed  and  public  spirited  of  the  many 
the  place  from  getting  a  night's  rest,  and  thus  wealthv  Parsee  merchants  of  Bombay  is  Sur 
in  a  short  time  compel  a  surrender,  either  by  Jamse^ee  Jqjeebhoy.    Bombay  carries  on  an 
the  mond  pressure  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  extensive  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the 
commander,  or  bv  the  actual  amount  of  devas-  coasts  of  western  Asia.    It  is  a  depot  for  the 
tation  oansed,  and  by  out^fiitiguing  the  garrison,  merchandise  and  produce  collected  by  native 
Xho  rcgolnr  attack  by  direct  fire  against  the  traders,  and  waiting  transport  to  Europe,  or 
(lefence^s  thoo^  proceeded  with,  becsme  sec-  other  parts  of  Asia.    Cotton  is  an  important 
ond&ry  to  vertical  fire  and  shelling  fh>m  heavy  article  of  export  from  Bombay;  in  1860  it 
fiowitzers.     In  some  cases  a  desultory  bombard-  exported   160,000,000  IbsL     It  is  principally 
sient  was  sufficient,  in  others  a  regular  bom-  supplied  from  the  provinces  of  Guzerat  and 
t^ai^ent  had  to  be  resorted  to;  butinevecyin-  the  CoocaD,  fixxm  Mahibar,  Cutch,  and  Sinde. 
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railway  m  ttio  Eoat  ludu-s  was  opened  April  6,  ofBcers  had  beea  lunnlered.  Coii£)iin>i"-.: 

1653,  from  Bombuy  Ui  Tauua,  and  telegraphic  opportunely  dotecteiiatKuiTMbet,^^^.-;  ■ 

ooiiitiiuoicBtions  botweca  Bouibay  and  Calcutta  and  Hyderabad  in  Sinde,  aad  even  li-  < 

in  18^.    Uoinbay  U  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  Bombay  naa  thrown  bto  ■  panic  t;  l.  ..- 

biiliop,  and  of  the  Bupremo  court  for  the  praai-  covery  of  a  plot  to  massacre  all  ii-  i.  m: 

dency.   Among  the  principal  banks  are  the  bank  inhabitants.    The  ringleaders  wtrf;-' 

of  Bombay,  aud  the  branch  oHice  of  the  Great  and  2  of  them  blown  away  froii.^  '. 

Eastern  bank  of  London.    There  is  an  Asiatio  mutiny  in  tliis  prendencj,  lioTri^.-:. 

society,  a  medical,  goographical,  and  agricul-  attain  a  serious  magnitude, 
tural  society.    The  most  im|«>rlant  joiirnols  of        BOMBAZINE  (Gr.  po;.0uf  a  =^> '-  ! 

Bomhay  are  the  "  Bombay  Times,"  '•  Bombay  fiibric  of  which  the  warp  is  silk,  a... 

Courier,"  "Overland  Bombay  Tiiuea,"  and  the  worsted,  manufactured  WTginaUjinL    ': 

"Indian  News."     Bombay  is  one  of  the  most  and  chiefly  for  mourning  apparel  i. ;' 

Important  Indian  stations  for  AmerieaQ  and  nsually  composed  wholly  ofwocrikit^.— 

British  missionaries.     The  first  British  estab-  ufaetured  inFrance,England,Holl«i'l~-- 

lisliment  within  the  limits  of  the  presidency  of  many.    A  largo  amount  of  c(|H:d  L-  i-'- 

Bombay  was  mode  at  Sural,  in  IGOl. — The  pros-  in  its  manufacture  inNorwidi.EiLrjii 
idcncy,  which  is  subordinate  to  the  authority        BOM  BELLI,  Rafpaklo,  a  Bulup'-^  ' 

of  the  governor-general  of  India,  includes  a  ematician,of whom titcleelseiskiiOBt'ii 

territory  on  the  continent  north  and  south  of  he  lived  in  tlie  16th  centmy.Miii  inii^ 

the  island  of  Bombay,  from  tlio  mouth  of  the  1573  publL-'bcd  a  treatise  on  algebra,  t. 

Indus  to  lat.  16^  N.,  aud  comprises  the  follow-  now  become  ¥ery  scarce.    He  iiiLe".- ' 

ing  collectorates  and   population,  according  to  attempted thosolutionofthe''im:-ilti-..; 

the  ceiuus  of  l&4Si  -  in  cubic  e<]uations.    Ho  gar*  (be  iv'- 

a™«Io«ii.».      pojcWiMi.  solution  depending  upon  the  triiKi. - 

Bipirh.'.'.V.'.'.V.'.V.'.'.V.V."!!!"!!!!!!!  Ui»  *ih">»^  angle,  which  latter  problem, he olttf'i'i 

AbiiiedibHi .' r.'.'.'..'.'.  4A^«  eAi<.\::t3  be  reduced  to  a  cubic  e<]uatioD.   ilt- 

^*l,"ft-^- J;^  Ji'l^tJJ  the  first  to  attempt  the  eiirociioo.:;. 

TBrnifcurNuitt'cmMo'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'!'.'.  Bin  Sl^-49  root  in  tlio  result  of  Cardsn'i  luni.- 

?"'"'5 -.■--.■■.■■■-;.; L ^-'-'^  SS"'!"?  stales  in  the  preface  to  his  wort  lU. 

Bh':™,^™ff:l^?.'.'.".'''°'?^"r^^  Sfim  ^-^  knowntltho  Hindoos  «arL«tL 

B.>iioioiii 6^vo         i,i>-'.\-*s  Arabs,  an  assertion  which  *arnot  Uv 

KuinMhr^i'm'i^niii'rnn™ «l)ni  eri'-'^  tiatud  by  any  published  b<xjts  onrnr:-- 

ii««d^yi,\L\  iBciuding  ™i.iibi;:::     \l  mifS        BOMBERG,  DANM^aftmon5pIlI; 

CuiiMoicmiorr BIS         ,  ^^-ii!  brcw  characters,  bom  at  Antwerp,  in '- 

Bsiunti io.a*j         i,«ft,7:i       ,     ,      ,■  1    7  IT    -      ■    inn    u 

.  erlauds,  died  at  Venice  m  low.    '■ 

«,»»       I0,uai^  several  editions  of  the  Hebrew  BiVV ; 

Bhiu^m'.! I  *'f  which  appeared  at  Venice,  in  1)" 

Iljd.TiihMi..,'.'.'.'!!.'.'.V!.'.','!"!!i!!!  ^5t,l»  1,o87,IM  Tnlmud  and  many  other  Ilebrew  !■'■'•• 

H«u™'iuti«'iiiMn'i«tt.mb«iir.  from  his  pre*.   His  style  of  eiecuu.J'- 

fjiurr touo         4.M9MS  expensive  that  it  mined  him. 

— —      :—       BOMPIM,  Jos£  Joi<jt:m, conni.  a T  ■  - 

]80,Jis        lVii9,wa  general,  and  leader  of  Uie  consliiuli:':- 

The  revenue   of  the   presidency  for  tlie  year  bornat  Peniche,  inEstrcm8(lnra,Hifii> 

lS51-'53     was,     i2,7y3,0e2  ;     disburse  meats,  After  serving  with  distinction  inlbi^' 

£3,2uO,S33.      Fur  the    same    yonr  the    mill-  beganhispolitical  careerin  IBSS.aisn. 

tary   disbursements   were    £1,633  828.      The  ofDonMigueL    He  wasoneof  iht  e^' 

sources  of  ruveiiue  are  the    land    tax,    salt  under  the  bonner  of  Don  Pedro  on  1 '•  - 

tax,    the    stipend    from    native    princes,   and  in  Portugal,  and  snpported  Donna  ill- ' 

duties  on  various  otlier  orticles,  among  which  civil  war  which  followed  her  acn--''^' 

is  A  heavy  duty  on  opium.    The  government  throne.  He wasministerof warniiili^f'' 

of  the   presidency   b  essentially   tlie  same  as  from  1837  to  1&41.     Aflerthoowrilrr'' 

that  of  other  parts  of  British  India;  the  edu-  constitution  ho  was  defeated  and  "!■-' 

cutional  orrungeinents  are  of  the  same  general  the  dul(e  of  Saldanha,  and  bani^b^^  '"  ' 

charaiMer.    Sluch  has  been  done  in  this  presi-  Kecalled  in  1847,  he  took  part  in  liit  '■ 

dency  in  the  way  of  internal  improvements,  of  1848,  which  gave  a  moneDiarv  l■■-■ 

roods,  tanks,  and  irrigation.     A  survey  of  the  the  republican  party, 
land  has  also  been  made,  the  larger  part  of  the        BOMMEL,    Cobkeucb  Riciubb^  a: 

cultirators  being  placed  in  direct  relation  with  tan,  bishop  of  Liege,  bora  at  Buia-I'^-''''-"' 
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0, 1790,  died  in  D^  April  7, 1869.  He  ipniDg  the  oonsol  who  then  had  the  fasoea.    No  man 
from  ou  inflaential  and  wealthy  Roman  Oatholio  waa  allowed  to  he  present  and  all  male  stataes 
family  of  Leyden,  and  waa  educated  for  the  In  the  honae  were  coyereo.    The  wine  used  at 
obardi.    His  exertions  in  behalf  of  education  this  festival  was  called  milk,  and  the  vessel  in 
eausedhimtobeappointed  director  of  a  seminary  which  it  waa  kept,  meUarium.    After  the  sao- 
near  Leyden,  which  appointment  he  retained  nn-  rificea,  haechanajian  dances  were  performed, 
til  1816,  when  the  government  dosed  all  schools  According  to  Juvenal,  licentious  abominations 
which  had  been  established  by  the  clergy.    He  marked  uese  festivals    The  snake  was  the 
now  retired  to  private  life,  where,  in  anonymous  symbol  of  the  goddess,  and  this  would  point  to 
publications,  he  vindicated  Uie  cause  of  flree  her  being  considered  as  possessing  a  curative, 
education  af^nat  the  government.      Without  medical  power,  and  in  her  aanctuary  variooa 
any  knowledge  of  Uie  authorship  of  these  pub-  herbs  were  offered  for  sole, 
lications,  the  government  appointed  Bommel  BONAGOA    See  Bat  IsLA2n)6. 
bishop  of  Li^  in  1820.    On  the  outbreak  of  BONALD,  Loin8GABBiELAMBitoxBB,vioomte 
1830  he  espoused  the  Belgian  cause,  and,  after  de,  an  absolutist  political  philosopher,  bom  of 
the  successful  issue  of  the  revolution,  he  re-  an  ancient  noble  fismilv  at  Le  Monna,  near 
tained  his  post,  became  the  leader  of  the  ultra-  Ifillan,  department  of  Aveyron,  Oct  2, 1754, 
montaneparty,  opposed  freemasonry,  refused  to  died  tliere  Nov.  28,  1840.    When  young  he 
transfer  his  episcopal  see  to  Holland,  favored  served  in  the  mau»qu4tairet  under  Louis  XV. ; 
the  missions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  caused  the  ad-  resigning  his  charge  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ministration  of  Nothomb,  m  1842,  to  adopt  his  revolution,  he  becune  mavor  of  his  commune, 
Uioory  of  making  the  dergy  the  guardians  of  but  on  account  of  his  ardent  royalism  he  em- 
education,  which,  however,  was  discarded  by  Igrated  in  1791  and  Joined  the  royalist  army 
Bubsoquent  administrations.    He  was  a  scholar  under   the  Bourbon   princes.     Returning  to 
of  great  erudition,  and  left   aeveral  works,  France  under  Napoleon,  he  became  with  Gha- 
amoug  which  mi^  oe  named,  especially,  **  An  teaubiiand  and  Fi^vde,  editor  of  the  Mercure 
ExposiUon  of  the  True  Principles  of  Public  In-  newspaper,  received  a  small  office,  but  refused 
atruction,  in  its  connection  with  Religion,*'  pub-  to  become  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Louis,  king  of 
lishod  in  1840.  Holland.    On  the  accession  of  Louis  XvIIL 
BONA,  a  fortified  town  on  the  coast  of  Alge-  he  became  a  person  of  influence,  was  mem- 
ria,   265  miles  K  of  Algiers ;    pop.   10,000.  her  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1815  and 
It  was  the  key  of  the  province  oi  Constan-  the  aucoeeding  years,  always  &voring  an  ab- 
tino ;  and,  though  miimportant  in  any  other  solutist  and  reactionary  poUcv ;  as  one  of  the 

Foint  of  view,   waa  early  occupied    by  the  secretaries  of  state  in  1828  he  presided  over 

reiich  in  their  attack  upon  Algiers.     It  is  rich  the  censorship  of  the  press.    At  the  revolution 

in  historical  recollections ;  the  ruins  of  the  an-  of  1880  he  resided  his  seat  as  a  peer,  and  re- 

cicnt  llippo-Regius,  the  Numidian  oapital,  are  tired  ftom  pubhc  life.    His  literary  labors  were 

still  visible  at  aoout  a  mile  distant    The  place  devoted  exclusively  to  establishing  the  theory 

is  not  lieNolthy  ttom  the  neighborhood  of  the  of  power  in  sodety,  of  its  origin  and  extent 

tnarshea  formed  by  the  river  Beibous  and  two  .  He  attempted  to  draw  demonstrations   from 

»Tnuller  affiuentsi    It  exports  oil,  wool,  hides,  history,  philosophy,  and  religion ;  and,  in  imi- 

uid  wax.     About  500  vessels  enter  and  dear  tation  of  Vico,  even   from  the   philological 

iio  f>ort  annually.    The  town  was  rebuilt  1832,  meaning  of  words.     He   stoutly  denied  the 

ind  ia  now  one  of  the  finest  in  Algeria,  with  a  validitv  of  reason,  and  recognized  absolutely 

>ablic  gardoD,  and  schools  for  the  French,  Moor-  that  of  authority.    But  above  the  highest  civU 

>iiK  and  Jewish  population.  authority,  that  of  legitimate  kings,  he  affirmed 

BONA,  QiovAim,  a  Roman  oardinaL  bom  that  of  religion,  or  the  diurch  and  its  hierar- 

it  Moiulovi,  Piedmont  Oct  10,  1609,  died  in  chv.    Anthoritv  from  above  forms  the  mam 

Como,  Oct  27,  1674.    He  was  renowned  for  his  pnnciple  in  all  his  theories.    It  is  in  the  word, 

•iety  and  learning,  a  collaborator  in  the  Acta  the  logos,  the  fkcultv  of  speech  derived  from 

uinc(orufi\  the  author  of  Bemm  Liturgicaram^  above,  that  the  whole  power  and  manifestation 

rhich  is  an  authotity  on  the  service  of  mass,  of  man,  as  asocial  and  rational  being,  is  to  be 

nd  of  De  printipiii  titm  ChritttaruB — a  book  sought     Bonald  opposed  every  form  of  self- 

hich    baa  frequently  been  compared  to  the  asserdng  reason,  in  philosoph v  as  well  as  in  so- 

Iinitatioa  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  of  which  French  cial  order  and  in  politics,  and  was  on  this  ao- 

an^^Iationa  have  i^>peared  in  1698-1728.    The  count  considered  by  Uie  absolutists  as  a  firm 

st   eilition  of  hia  works  la  that  of  Turin  and  luminous  defender  of  society.     His  com- 

'47-^53,  in  4  vok.  plete  works  were  published  in  12  volumes, 

BONA  D£A,  the  good  goddess,  a  mysterious  Paris,    18l7-19.^Lovi8    Jaoquxs    Maubiob, 

villi ty  of  tiie  Roman  mythology,  the  wife  or  a  French  cardinal,  third  son  of  the  preceding, 

e    daughter  of  Faunus.     Her  worship  was  bom  Oct  80,  1787,  at  Millau.    In  1817  he  be- 

;j>et,  porfonned  only  bv  women;  men  were  came  curate  and  archdeacon  of  Chartres,  bishop 

en  reqoirod  to  ignore  ner  name.    Her  sane-  of  Puy  in  1828,  archbishop  of  Lyons  in  1889, 

iry  waa  in  a  cavern  in  the  Aventinian  hill,  and  a  cardinal  in  1841.     He  is,  beside,  entitled 

t  hor  featiral,  which  occurred  May  1,  waa  to  the  appellation  of  primate  of  Gaul.    During 

obratediiia0^P*'*te'^°^^thedweUiiigof  aU  hia  oareer  he  has  evinced  great  aeal  for  the 
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eldest  sitter  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  I^  bom  riage  had  not  pleased  the  imperial  will,  she  vaa 

at  Ajaocio,  Jan.    8,  1777  (or,   aooording  to  not  allowed  to  land  in  France.    Napoleon  had 

some  biompherB,  in  1778  or  1774^  died  at  the  marriage  annulled  by  a  decree  of  bis  connoil 

the  villa  Vinoentina,  near  Trieste,  Ang.  7, 1820.  of  state,  bnt  the  pope,  to  whom  politics  were 

She  was  educated  in  a  oonveni  at  St.  Oyr,  not  in  tnis  case  a  superior  consideration  to  mor- 

lived  with  her  mother  in  Maneilles  at  Uie  ala,  refused  to  sanction  the  divorce.    Madame 

breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  married  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  went  first  to  Holland,  where,  too,  she 

in   1797,  Felice  Pasoale  Baociodii,  a  Oorsican  was  not  permitted  to  go  on  shore,  and  then  to 

Dobie,  was  made  porincess  of  Lucca  and  Piom-  England.    In  that  oountiy  she  gave  birth  to  a 

bino  in  1805,  and  grand  duchess  of  Tusoanj  in  son,  July,  1805,  who  was  named  Jerome  Napo* 

1808.    The  vigor  and  state  with  which  she  leon  Bonaparte.    The  father  himself  entered 

ruled  her  principality  gdned  her  the  appella-  France  after  a  while,  and  was  given  a  captaincy. 

Jon  of  Uie  Semiramis  of  Lucca.    She  protected  Subsequently  he  was  created  rear-admiral,  and 

iteratnre,  science,  and  the  induslxial  arts,  and  in  1807  was  transferred  to  the  land  service,  with 

ras  especially  the  friend  and  patron  of  OhAteau-  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  He  commanded 

»riand  sad  Fontanesi    Li  1814  she  retired  to  a  body  of  Wttrtembergers  and  Bavarians  in 

{ologna;  thence,  the  next  year,  to  Austria,  the  campugn  of  that  year,  and  was  success- 

rfaere  she  lived  with  iMr  sister  OaroUne,  the  ful  in  a  movement  agdnst  Silesia.    Aug.  12, 

ridow  of  ICnrat:  thence,  with  her  fkmily,  to  the  same  year,  his  brother  caused  him  to  be 

er  estate  of  Viua  Vinoentina,  wluffe,  under  married  to  Frederica  Catharine,  daughter  of  the 

ie  title  of  countess  of  Compignano,  tb»  passed  King  of  WOrtemberg,  although  his  own  wife 

le  remainder  of  her  life.    She  left  2  sons,  was  still  living.    On  the  18th,  Westphalia  was 

crome  Charies,  who   died  in  1880,   Napo-  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  the  youthful,  half- 

<on  FVederic,  who  died  in  Rome  in  1888.  educated,  and  extravagant  Jerome  made  the  king. 

id  a  dau^ter,  Napoleone  Hisa,  who  married  His  government,  however,  though  excessively 

aunt  Oamerata,  and  whose  only  son,  Napoleon,  lavish  and  prodigal,  was  an  improvement  upon 

>m    1627,  who  held  an  office  in  the  public  that  of  the  old  regime:  he  was  little  more  than 

rrice,  killed  himself  March  8, 1858. — ^Mabia  the  deputy  or  viceroy  of  the  emperor ;   but 

VKiTNZiATA  Oabouzta,  youngcst  sister  of  the  that  emperor  was  a  greatl  v  superior  man  to  the 

iperor  Napoleon  I.,  bom  at  ^accio,  March  conservative  Grermans,  who  oefore  had  held 

1783,  died  in  Florence,  May  18, 1889.  She  sway.  In  the  campaign  against  Russia,  in  1812, 
lie  to  Frmnee  in  1 798,  married  Joachim  Murat,  he  led  a  corps  of  Germans,  and  considerably  dis- 
1. 1800,  became  grand  duchess  of  Berg  in  1808,  tingui^ed  himself  by  his  bravery;  but  havinff 
l\]fioea  of  Naples  in  1808.  She  gained  the  been  suilty  of  some  neglect,  which  disconcerted 
»rtioa  of  the  people,  patronised  letters,  re-  the  plsnsof  Napoleon,  he  was  severely  repri* 
red  the  Neapolitan  museum  of  antiquities,  or-  manaed  by  him,  and  went  home  in  dudgeon, 
ii/ed  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  and  estab-  In  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  French  were 
eii  A  school  for  800  girls,  lude  a  widow  in  driven  out  of  Germany,  Jerome  went  with 
5  slie  retired  to  Haimburg,  in  Austria,  and  his  fiunOy  to  Paris ;  but  in  1814  they  were  com- 
ic the  title  of  countess  of  Lipona,  the  anagram  polled  to  quit  France.  His  wife  was  arrested 
s  AT»oli  (Naples).  She  was  Derraitted  to  visit  Just  as  thev  were  leaving  Paris,  by  a  body  of 
is  iu  1830,  where  she  resided  8  months,  to  the  allies,  but  was  speedily  released.  After 
lin  indemnity  for  the  castle  of  NeuiUy,  Napoleon^s  abdication  he  lived  alternately  at 
oh  her  biuband  had  purchased,  and  whidi  Blois,  at  Gratz,  and  at  Trieste,  and  did  not  get 

l>ecn  redtored  to  the  family  of  Orleans,  back  to  Paris  till  April,  1816.  He  at  once  em- 
French  chamber,  in  1888,  granted  her  a  pen-  braoed  the  fortunes  of  his  brother,  and  fought 
fL>r  life  of  100^000  firanos.  She  left  S  sons  with  him  at  Lignv  and  Waterloo.  The  final 
2  dan^htem — PAruHS.  See  Bobohxh.  downfall  of  the  mmily  sent  him  wandering 
(J  XA  PASTE,  Jbromb,  the  youngest  brother  through  Switzerland,  to  settle  at  last  near 
%ar>oIeon«  born  at  AJaodo,  Dec.  16,  1784.  Vienna,  as  Prince  de  Montfort,  a  title  con- 
>at«.'(l  nnder  Madame  Oamnan  at  Paris,  and  ferred  upon  him  by  his  father-in-law.  In  1862, 
ixt  JaiiIXt  ^'V'AB  ^^7  plaoea  in  the  naval  ser-  when  Louis  Napoleon  assumed  the  supreme  con- 
wbore  he  remainea  until  in  1801  he  was  trol  in  Paris,  he  was  caUed  back  to  France,  made 
as  lientensnt.  to  St.  Domingc^  under  Qen,  a  marshal  of  the  empire,  president  of  the  senate, 
^rc  his  brotner-in-law.  £etuminff  soon  and,  in  the  failure  of  a  direct  succession  to  Louis 
rauice,  as  a  bearer  of  despatches,  he  re-  Napoleon,  heir  to  the  throne.  By  his  first  wife, 
<i  AO  independent  command,  and  sailed  Miss  Patterson,  he  had  one  son,  who  was  lately 
^  for  Misrtinjque.  During  the  hostilities  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  by  his  second, 
>>etiroen  France  and  England,  he  cruised  two  sons.  Prince  Napoleon,  and  one  who  is  not 
>  >n  St.  Pierre  and  Tobago,  but  for  some  now  living^  and  a  daughter. — Napolbon  Joseph 
~^*~'  other  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  sta-  Ciiabxxs  Paul,  prince  de  Montfort,  commonly 
\  I  ^^ent  to  New  York.  Dec.  24. 1808,  called  the  Prince  Napoleon,  is  the  second  son 
^  '*  •  >(i  Mis0  fSheabeth  Patterson,  the  oangh-  of  Jerome,  by  his  second  wife.  He  was  bom  in 
^'^  wealtbT  and  eminent  merchant  of  &!•  Trieste,  Sept  9. 1822,  and  was  educated  chiefly 
^^  Jif^r  the  empire  was  declared  he  re*  in  Austria,  but  nas  travelled  extenmvely,  both  in 
-**  ,.i^  ^jM  wiA  to  Europe;  bntashis  mar*  Europe  and  America.    After  the  revolution  of 
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impalgiuofltalj  and  of  Eiprpti  distingnlwhing  bodf  was  buried  at  8t-  Leu,  in  France.  MS- 
ioiself  paitioQlarly  at  the  bndge  of  Aroole.  He  mairm  tur  la  «mr  de  Lauia  NapoleoT^  et  iur  la 
'09  appointed  hj  the  first  consol  ambassador  to  ffoUande  (PaxiBi  1828). 
t  Petersbarg.  bot  he  did  not  go  there  in  con-  BONAPABIE,  Lugbk,  the  third  son  of 
NjaeoM  of  ue  death  of  the  emperor  PaoL  Charles  and  Letikia,  bom  at  AJaodo  in  17T5, 
1 1802  he  married  Hortense  Beanbamaisi  the  died  at  Yiterbo,  July  29, 1840.  He  removed  to 
lu^hter  of  Josephine,  but  the  union  was  not  Marwilles  in  1798.  More  than  the  rest  of  the 
plcasiant  one,  inasmuch  as  her  love  did  not  go  familj  he  adopted  the  revolutionarj  principles 
ith  her  hand,  and  he  was  obstinate  and  ecoen-  of  that  time.  On  the  fbll  of  Boliespierre  he 
ic  Napoleon,  on  becoming  emperor,  made  was  arrested  as  a  Jacobin,  but  was  not  long 
m  goTemor  of  Piedmont,  and  afterward,  in  afterward  released.  In  1796  he  received  the 
06,  when  the  republio  of  Holland  was  trans-  appointment  of  commiasaiT'  of  war,  and  in 
3ted  into  a  kingdom,  king  of  Holland.  He  1797  was  elected  deputy  to  the  council  of 
fused  sobfle^uentlj  the  crown  of  8p^  al-  500,  in  which  he  took  the  ride  of  8i6y^  the 
ougb  his  wife,  instigated  by  the  emperor,  amateur  of  new  constitutions.  On  the  return  of 
Y^nuottsly  urged  his  aocratanoe  of  the  dig-  Kapoleon  from  E^pt  in  1799,  he  took  the 
;y.  From  the  beginning  rt^>oleon  and  Loma  most  aotiye  part  in  overturning  the  directory, 
)re  not  cordially  agreed,  and  this  refiisal  ag-  and  at  the  ftmous  ritting  of  the  18th  Brumaire 
ivated  thrir  estrangement.  Kapoleon^s  idea  was  instrumental  in  preventing  the  outlawry  of 
vays  was.  that  the  countries  he  conferred  on  hia  brother.  He  was  one  of  uie  members  who 
I  faraily  snould  be  governed  in  the  interest  fhoned  the  new  organ  of  government,  and  in 
himself  and  of  Frsnce,  while  hia  brotiiera  1800  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Spain,  where 
re  apt  to  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  governed  he  became  a  favorite  of  Oharles  IV.  and  Godo^, 
til  reference  to  the  domestio  policy  of  each  and  secured  the  league  of  Spain  with  France  in 
ion.  Louis,  as  a  Holland  magistrate,  fkvored  the  attack  upon  Portugal.  On  his  return  to 
I  tnule  with  England,  and  encouraged  the  Paris  in  1802,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
tch  nobility,  and  when  he  commanded  a  tribunate,  where  he  elo<}uent1y  supported  the 
ititi^cnt  of  his  own  troops  on  the  continent^  establishment  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  the 
did  no  as  king  of  Holland,  whereas  Napoleon  concordat  with  the  pope.  He  was  also  made 
lied  him  to  oommand  as  a  mere  Frencn  gen-  senator.  His  first  wife,  who  was  the  daughter 
.  But  this  the  stubborn  temperament  of  of  an  innkeeper,  having  died,  he  married,  in 
is  would  not  brook,  and  he  was  conseouent*  1808,  the  widow  of  Jouberthon,  a  rich  stock- 
ften  treated  with  studied  contempt  When  broker.  He  assisted  his  brother  in  the  pro- 
splendid  assembly  of  vassal  princes  was  iect  of  making  himself  consul  for  life,  but 

in  Paris  in  1809,  Louis  was  not  invited  to  be  reftised  to  participate  in  his  imperial  de* 

rvnent    At  last  their  disagreements  came  rigns,  and  in  1804  went  to  Italy.    Fixing  his 

3  oi>6n  breach :  his  wife,  who  was  devoted  residence  near  that  of  the  pope,  he  lived  in  a 

ic  emperor,  left  him  to  reride  in  Paris,  and  style  of  great  affluence^and  Withered  a  brilliant 

(>Ie«>n  sent  Oudinot  with  a  large  force  to  society  about  him.    When  Napoleon  repured 

[K*i  him  to  abdicate,  which  he  did,  in  Ikvor  to  Italy  in  1807.  he  offered  Lucien  one  of  the 

is  9on;  but  the  emperor  refused  to  ao-  crowns  at  his  disposal,  but  as  the  condition  of 

vlod^  the  son,  and  in  Jul^,  1810,  annexed  acceptance  was  unquestioning  obedience  to  the 

[tnd  to  the  empire.    Louis  removed  first  emperor,  he  declined  the  offer.    Napoleon  was 

I'plita  in  Bohemia,  and   then  to  Grata  offended  at  this  sign  of  contumacy,  and  told 

tyria,  as  the  oount  St.  Leu.    In  1818  he  him  to  prepare  to  ouit  the  continent;  but  he 

:*d  his  services  to  the  emperot,  who  ao-  refused  to  ao  so,  ana  purchased  a  new  estate, 

><]  tliom,  but  gave  him  no  employment  called  Oanino,  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany.   Plus 

n  the  Botaviana,  on  the  downfidl  of  the  VIL,  who  liked  him,  created  him  prince  of 

re,  rosuxned  their  independence,  he  assert-  Canino  and  Musignano  in  1808;  and  in  1809, 

3  riglit  to  the  throne,  but  they  reftised  to  when  the  French  entered  Rome,  he  was  oom- 

to  his  pretensions.     His  wife,  in  the  polled  to  retire  to  his  estate,  having  expressed 

time,  hid  obtuned,  throush  the  inter-  opinions  hostile  to  the  French  proc^ings. 

x^  of  Alexander,  a  grant  of  the  domain  of  llie  next  year  he  went  on  board  of  a  ve^ 

vii,   with  the  title  of  duchess^  and  he  witha  view  of  sailing  to  the  United  States,  but 

<i  a  aoit  against  her  for  the  restitution  of  he  waa  seized  by  an  English  cruiser,  and  taken 

vo  sonsi,  who  were  in  her  keeping;  but  to  Malta,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  £ng- 

Tiira  of  Ki^>dleon  put  a  stop  to  the  pro-  land.    Ixidlow  castle  was  assigned  him  as  a 

i^r^      Lonis   then  retired  to  the  papal  residence  during  this  kind  of  semi-imprison- 

wbere  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  ment.    He  there  wrote  a  poem,  called  Charle> 

Iiin>?  Jfaris^  cu  la  HoUandauei^  8  vols,  magna,  which  was  published  after  the  peace  of 

.  A  romance  of  Holland  life ;  DocumenU  1814,  at  Rome,  whither  he  returned.    On  the 

ryu^v  et  rg/lexicni  tur  le  gouvemement  ds  escape  of  Napoleon  froip  Elba,  Lucien  went  to 

(land^^  8  vols.  8vo  (London*  1821) ;  M^  Paris  to  renew  their  friendship,  and  to  inter- 

4V'/r  la  fMr$\fication^  %  vols!  8vo ;  a  R^  cede  for  the  pope.    He  tried  to  take  a  seat  in 

I  sSir  Walter  Seott^  and  several  poetical  the  house  of  peers  aa  an  imperial  prince,  but 

:*itiona.     Ho  died  at  Leghorn,  but  hia  his  pretensiona  in  that  respect  were  reosted, 
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inasmnch  as  he  had  never  been  accredited  as    has  also  written  mnch  on  soientifio  subjectSi 

such,  and  he  only  appeared  as  a  common  peer,  and  is  a  chief  promoter  of  the  sciences  in  Italy. 

When  the  emperor  was  defeated  at  Waterloo,  After  the  successfal  eouf  d'eUU  of  Lonis  Na- 

he  used  his  best  exertions  to  recover  his  popu-  poleon,  he  repaired  to  Pans  and  became  a  deputy 

larity  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  amonff  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  afterward  a 

the  people ;  he  spoke,  among  other  things,  or  senator.    He  has  lately  published  a  valaii^to 

the  gratitude  which  France  owed  him ;    to  work  on  the  Basque  km^age,  whi<^  oontaine 

which  Lafayette,   referring  to  the  8,000,000  much  useful  and  curious  information. 

Frenchmen  sacrificed  to  his  schemes  of  ambi-  BONAPARTE,  Napoleost,  bom  at  Ajaocio, 

tion,  made  a  crushing  reply.    Lucien  advised  capital  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  Aug.  15,  1769, 

Napoleon  to  dissolve  the  chamber,  but  the  lat-  died  at  6t  Helena,  May  6,  1821.    It  is  related 

ter,  distrusting  his  hold  upon  the  popular  sent!-  that,  his  mother  being  taken  in  labor  saddenly 

ment,  refused  to  comply.    On  the  occasion  of  as  she  returned  from  mass,  he  was  bom  on  a 

the  abdication,  he  shouted,  "  Long  live  the  em-  piece  of  old  tapestry,  on  which  were  figured  ih» 

peror,*'  but  failed  in  eliciting  a  response.    He  events  of  the  Iliad.    The  name  of  the  icimily, 

then  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  occupied  him-  at  that  time,  was  usually  written  Buonaparte ; 

self  in    literary  pursuits,   and    in    gathering  although  it  is  also  found  without  the  u  in  some 

Etruscan  remains.    Some  excavations  on  his  documents  of  the  time ;  but  Napoleon,  in  after 

estate  in  Yiterbo  supplied  him  with  many  curi-  life,  dropped  the  u  altogether.    He  was  bap- 

ous  monuments  of  that  ancient  and  mysterious  tized  in  1771,  and,  according  to  the  gosspa* 

people,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  a  work  struggled  violently  against  the  sprinld^ng  of 

entitled,   Museum  Etruaque  de  Lucien  Borta-  the  holy  water  by  the  priest.    As  a  boy  he 

parte,  prince  de  Canino,    Not  long  afterward  manifested  a  violent  and  passionate  temper,  azid 

he  revisited  England,  where  he  produced  sev-  in  the  little  disputes  with  his  elder  brother  Jo* 

eral  books,  among  them  a  Beponse  aux  Me^  seph,  always  came  off  master.   Thetraditioiisre- 

moires  du  gSnSral  Lamar  que  (London,  1835),  port,  also,  that  he  delighted  in  nmning  after  the 

in  which  he  discloses  the  operations  of  himself  soldiers,  who  taught  him  military  manoBQVies; 

and  his  brother  during  the  Hundred  Days ;  also,  that  his  favorite  plaything  was  a  gmall  bran 

Menwires  sur  la  vie  politique  et  litteraire  de  cannon,  and  that  he  regularly  drilled  the  diil- 

Lucicn  BoTiapartey  prince  de  Canino,  rediges  dren  of  Ajaccio  in  battles  with  stones  aztd 

par  lui  mime,  2  vols.  (London,  1836),  and  La  wooden  sabres.     These  military  propensities^ 

Cyrneide,  ou  la  Corse  sauvee,  a  poem  in  12  can-  however,  are  common  to  nearly  all  childroL 

tos.    He  left  his  title  to  his  eldest  son,  Charles  His  first  teacher  was  his  mother,  who  exerted 

Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  divided  his  property  a  powerful  influence  upon  his  mind.    He  was 

among  his  11  children. — ^Princess  Christine  next  admitted  to  the  royal  college  of  Ajacdo, 

Egypte,  a  daughter  of  Lucien  by  his  first  mar-  and  spent  a  short  time  with  his  &ther  on  the 

riage  with  Christine  Boyer,  born  1800,  whose  continent,  and  with  his  brother  Joseph  at  the 

first  husband  was  the  Swedish  count  Posse,  after-  college  of  Autun.    In  his  10th  year,  April  23, 

ward  the  wife  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  died  in  1779,  he  was  sent  to  the  military  school  at 

Rome,  May  18,  1847. — Ohables  Lucien  Jules  Brienne,  where  Pichegru,  aftierward  cdebnb- 

Laubenoe,  the  eldest  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  ted,  was  one  of  his  instructors.    His  companionB 

prince  of  Canino,  bom  in  Paris,  May  24,  1803,  there  regarded  him  as  taciturn  and  morose;  but 

died  there  July  80,  1857.    He  was  more  distin-  as  he  was  a  Corsican,  speaking  very  little  fVendi, 

guishod  for  his  scientific  attainments  than  his  and  poor  as  well  as  proud,  like  those  lalaDden 

political  influence.    The  greater  part  of  his  life  generally,  his  conduct  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed 

was  steadily  devoted   to    the    cultivation  of  as  much  to  his  circumstances  as  to  his  tempair 

letters.  For  some  years  he  resided  in  the  United  ment    Toward  those  who  diowed  him 


in  4  folio  volumes,  beautifully  illustrated.  He  was  mathematical  studies,  tolerably  versed  in  hi^ 

the  author  also  of  the  Iconografia  della  Faunia  tory  and  geography,  much  behmd  in  Latin  and 

/toZica,  in  3  vols.,  finely  illustrated.  As  a  member  belles-lettres,  and  other  aooomplishments;  of 

of  nearly  all  the  learned  and  scientific  associo-  regular  habits,  studious,  and  well  behaved,  and 

tions  of  Europe  and  America,  he  achieved  a  enjoying  excellent  health."    His  fkvorite  anther 

wide  distinction,  while  he  was  the  eflScient  pro-  was  Plutarch,  whose  romantio  biographies  are 

meter  and  active  member  of  the  several  sci-  so  captivating  to  the  imagination   of  youth. 

cntifio  congresses  which  have  given  impulse  to  The  stories  of  his  assuming  undue  anthority 

the  prosecution  of  natural  history  in  Italy,    His  over  his  fellows  are  contradicted  by  Bourrienne 

wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1822,  was  the  in  his  Memoires.    In  1784  Napoleon  rqiaired 

daughter  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.     During  the  to  the  military  school  at  Paris  to  complete  his 

revolution  of  1848,  he  yras  one  of  the  leaders  of  studies.    He  was  shocked  at  the  ezpensive  style 

the  republican  party  at  Rome,  and  oflficiated  in  of  living  there,  and  wrote  a  letter  against  it  to 

1849,  as  member  and  vice-president  of  the  con-  his  late  superior  at  Brienne,  Father 


stituent  assembly. — Louis  Lucien,  the  second    In  Sept.  1785,  he  was  commissioned   a  sub- 
son  of  Lucien,  bom  in  England,  Jan.  4,  1813,    Heutenant  of  artillery,  and  soon  afterward  was 
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"omoted  to  be  fint  lieatonaat  of  artillery  Id  leaders.  Bat  Paoli^s  yiewa  of  liber^  wero  &r 
te  reffiment  of  Grenoble,  stationed  at  Valence,  more  moderate  than  those  of  the  national  legis- 
t  Valenoe  he  wrote  an  essaj  for  the  prixe  of-  ktnre,  and  in  a  little  while  he  found  himself  in 
red  by  the  Lyons  academy,  on  tibe  qoestion,  direct  opposition  to  the  goyemment.  The  Bo- 
What  are  the  principles  and  the  histitationa  n«>arte&  strongly  attached  to  him  personally, 
Hseesarj  to  make  man  happy  t'*  and  waa  sac*  did  not  follow  him  in  this  morement,  as  the  in- 
safaL  Talleyrand  procorod  this  essay  when  habitants  of  AJaccio  did  generally,  but  adhered 
apoleon  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  convention.  A  civil  war 
owing  it  to  him,  he  cast  it  into  the  fire,  was  the  consequence  of  Paoli^s  defection;  and 
Itb  hla  friend  De  mania  he  i^  made  an  ex-  in  the  conxae  of  it»  Napoleon,  who  acted  pro- 
rsion,  daring  this  timoi  to  Honnt  OeniS|  which  virionalty  as  the  commander  of  a  battalion  of 
parposed  to  describe  in  the  style  of  8teme*B  the  national  guard,  had  the  unpleasant  duty 
>eQtiniental  Joumev,**  then  much  In  vogue ;  laid  upon  him  of  assaulting  his  native  place.  He 
t  he  did  not  complete  what  he  had  de&n-  8acceededagain8titattheoutBet;butthe besieged 
.  A  pretty  Mile.  Oalombier  of  Valence,  with  party  rallying,  and  his  communication  with  the 
kom  he  had  stolen  interviews,  and  ^'ate  iHg£te  which  had  set  him  ashore  having  been  cut 
locent  cherries,''  was  supnosed  to  have  in*  dflTbe  was  deprived  of  his  temporary  success^ 
ired  the  sentimental  part  or  this  literary  plan,  and  in  turn  besiefled  in  the  tower  of  Oapitello. 
more  suitable  undertaking  waa  Uie  project  During  this  time  he  and  his  60  men  were  re- 
a  history  of  Corsica,  which  he  began,  and  duced  to  the  extremity  of  living  for  8  days 
mmunici^  to  Psoli,  then  Uving  in  exile  in  upon  horse  flesh,  when  some  shepherds  fh>m 
odon.  The  parts  of  it  still  preserved  are  ftill  the  mountttus  released  them  from  their  sitna- 
warm  patriotic  expreaaibns,  and  vehement  tion«  The  exasperation  of  the  adverse  faction 
nocratio  thoughts.  They  were  not  phrases  now  drove  the  Bonapartes  out  of  Ajaccio; 
rrowed  from  the  classic  antiiorS)  but  the  Madame  Letiria,  frightened  by  the  signs  of  im- 
mtaneous  outbutits  of  a  fresh  young  mind,  minent  danger,  fled  with  her  children  to  lOlelli, 
nulated  bv  the  spirit  of  hia  age,  and  not  vet  and  thence  afterward,  across  the  rugged  moun* 
itaminated  by  the  experiences  of  life^  or  fet-  tain  roads^  to  the  sea-shore,  where  thev  con- 
ed by  its  own  schemes  of  aggrandisement,  oealed  themselves  in  the  thickets,  until  Napo- 
poleon  Tinted  Ajaccio  every  year,  and  inter-  leon  succeeded  in  conveving  them  to  Nice. 
al  himself  in  iurthering  the  education,  as  From  Nice  they  removed  in  1798  to  Marseillesi 
II  MB  the  fortunes,  of  his  brothers  and  astera.  During  their  residence  at  Marseilles,  Napoleon 

was  not  the  oldest  son,  but  he  was  in-  was  emploved  by  Qen.  Dugear,  who  command- 

ctivelv  recognised  as  the  true  head  of  the  ed  the  artillery  of  ^^the  army  of  Italy,"  to  ne- 

iiy,  hia  frither  having  died  in  1785.    His  gotiate  with  the  insurgents  of  Marseilles  and 

wance  in  those  days,  probably  ftvnished  by  Avignon.    In  the  latter  place  he  published  in 

uncle,  waa  1,200  cranosi    Nothing  could  the  same  year  a  littie  pamphlet  called  Xssotfpsr 

D  been  more  decided  than  his  democratio  ds  JBetmcaire^  in  which  he  endeavored  to  per- 

iencies  at  this  period.    The  great  revolution  suade  the  excited  people  of  those  parts  not  to 

rranoe  was  already  moving  powerftdly  on-  provoke  the  vengeance  of  the  revolutionists, 

d,  and  he^  in  common  with  the  other  offi-  who  were  then  tiie  ruling  powers^  and  who 

of  the  regiment  at  Valence,  watched  ita  were  dealing  a  fearfhil  retribution  upon  all 

plicated  movements  with  deeneidnff  anxi-  whom  they  suspected  to  be  the  enemies  of  the 

Many  of  those  ofllcers  openly  took  part  country.     Its  sentiments  were  generally  re- 

1  the  royalistsi  while  others,  and  among  publican,  and  in  fkvor  of  the  convention,  but 

Q  Napoleon,  inclined  as  stronglv  to  the  not  at  all  Jacobinical,  as  has  been  alleged, 

iot  siueu     Oa  Feb.  8,  178S|  he  became  a  The  pamphlet  is  given  in  Bourrienne.  and 

ain  of  artillery  by  seniori^,  and  in  the  trans&tedintheappendix  to  Sir  Walter  boott'a 

»  year,  being  at  Paris,  he  witnessed  the  **  Bon^)artei"     But  the  provinces  were  not 

rrectiona   of  June  80  and  of  Aug.  10.  the  q>here  for  Napoleon,  and  he  repaired  to 

rrienne  rejafw  that|  on  one  of  these  oo-  Paris,  where  he  spent  a  part  of  the  summer  of 

ina.   when  he  saw  the  mob  break  into  1798.    In  September  he  was  ordered  on  ser- 

|)iaao0,  and  Ibroe  the  king  to  i«>pear  at  vice  at  the  riege  of  Toulon,  then  possessed  by 

y  indo w»  with  the  hatm§i  romg^  on  nis  head,  the  Spanish  and  English,  where  he  displayed 

iparieexoiaimed:  ^  It  is  aU  over  with  that  such  extraordinary  nulitary  intelligence  and  ac- 

manl     A  lew  disoharna  of  gn^  would  tivity  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  whole 

,  sent  an  those  despicable  wretches  flying.**  subseonent  military  career.     After  reconnoi- 

:  bavintf  emerged  from  his  retirement,  mid  tring  Toulon  for  a  month,  he  communicated  to 

cDthnstafftirty'y  received  at  Paris,  and  in-  the  council  of  war  a  plan  of  attack,  which  was 

d  with  the  prwden<7  and  military  com-  adopted,  and  which  ne  himself  executed  with 

i  of  hia  natire  island,  where  the  ferment  brilhaat  success.    The  place  was  so  important 

volotion  waa  also  at  its  height.    Ajaccio  that  the  capture  of  it  difhsed  a  general  loy 

ITS  to  hare  been  for  a  while  the  head-quar-  over  France,  and  gave  to  the  young  colonel  of 

of  the  patriots^  the  BoouMute  house  their  artiUeiy,  by  whom  the  reduction  had   been 

of  meetings  ^oA  Joeepn  and  Napoleon  chiefly  accomplished,  a  distinguished  name. 

2iad  fetomed  thither)  the  acknowledged  In  consequence  of  his  aervicesilie  was  recom- 
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mended  by  Gen.  Dngommier  for  promotion,  persiou  of  the  populace.    On  the  morning  of 

and,  Feb.  6,  1794^  was  made  a  brigadier-gen-  the  13th  YeDd^miaire  (Oct.  5.  1795),  the  na- 

end  of  artillery.    lie  was  then  in  his  25th  tional  guards,  as  the  defenders  of  the  sections 

year.     Dagommier^s  letter  to  tlie  committee  were  named,  advanced  to  the  number  of  80,000 

of  public  safety,  in  regard  to  him,  said  sa-  men,  along  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  the  street 

gaciously  enough :  "  Reward  this  young  man  8t.  Honore,  and  other  approaches  to  the  Tnil- 

and  promote   him ;    for,    should   he   be  un-  eries.    Everywhere  as  they  advanced,  however, 

gratefully  treated,  he  will  promote  himself."  they  encountered  a  most  formidable  redstanoe. 

Joining   the    army    under   Gren.  Dumorbian,  Napoleon,  though  he  had  had  but  one  night  to 

stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  make  his  arrangements,  left  no  point  undefend- 

he  made  die  camgaign  of  1794  against  the  ed,  while  he  establi^ed  bodies  of  troops  in 

Piedmontese  troops.     On  the  downfall  of  Ro-  the  best  positions,  and  to  a  fire  cf  musketry 

bespierre,  July  27  and  28,  1794,  he  was  bus-  returned  a  murderous  discharge  of  camnon. 

pected  by  the  moderate  party  of  too  strong  a  In  less  than  an  hour  of  actual  fighting,  lie  a&» 

sympathy  with  that  leader,  and,  in  spite  of  his  cured    the  victory  to    the  convention.     One 

disclaimers,  was  temporarily  put  under  arrest,  of    the  letters  addressed  to  Joseph  by  Na- 

He  wrote  a  sharp  remonstrance  against  this  poleon,  during    the  interval  of  his  idleneo^ 

proceeding,  and  was  released  by  the  committee  said,   jokingly,    **  If  I  stay   here  it    is    pos- 

of  public  safety,  after  a  detention  of  about  a  sible  I  may  be  fool  enough  to  marry,^  and 

fortnight    At  the  close  of  the  oampdgn  of  fortune  had  already  prepared  his  bride  for 

1794,  he  went  to  Paris  again  to  solicit  some  him.    Moving  in  the  society  of  Barraa^  Tsl- 

new  employment,  but,  in  spite  of  his  abilities,  lien,  Carnot,  and  their  families,  was  a  yomig 

he  did  not  procure  it  instantly.    His  letters  to  widow  named  Josephine  Beauhamais,  a  na- 

his  brother  Joseph,  written  during  this  time  tive    of  Martinique,    and    posseased   of    rare 

and  recently  published,  have   the   tone  and  beauty  and  accomplishments    Bonaparte  paid 

manner  of  those  of  a  mere  adventurer,  some-  his  addresses  to  her,  and  was  soon  an  accepted 

what  depressed  by  ennui,  and  waiting  impa-  lover.    On  Feb.  23,  1796,  he  was  appcnnted. 

tiently  upon  fortune,   though  ready  for  any  at  the  instance  of  Carnot,   to  the  oominand 

good  luck  that  may  turn  up.     "Life,"  he  re-  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  for  8  or  4  yean 

marks,  "  is  a  flimsy  dream,  soon  to  be  over,''  had  been  carrying  on  an  indecisive  war  against 

as  if  he  was  Yet  unsuspicious  of  what  a  dis-  the  Sardinians   and  Austrians,  amid  the  de- 

turbed  and  restless  dream  his  was  destined  to  files  of  the  Alps  and  the  Ligurian  Apennines. 

be.    He  lodged  in  the  Hue  du  Mail^  near  the  His   marriage    took    place   the   next   month, 

Plac4  de  la  Vietoire,  often  complained  of  his  March  9,  and  in  less  than  a  week  afterward, 

poverty,  and    suggested  schemes    for  raising  he  departed  to  assume  his  command.    His  army 

money,  and,  at  one  time,  thought  of  offering  his  consisted  of  about  85,000  men,  and  was  in  a 

services  to  the  sultan  of  Turkey.    But  the  con-  miserable  state  of  destitution  as  to  dothing  and 

stitution  of  the  year  lU.  organizing  the  direc-  provisions,  and  considerably  relaxed  in  oisci- 

toriol  government  having  in  the  mean  time  been  pline.    The  allied  army  opposed  to  him  con* 

adopted  (1795),  and  the  Thermidorians  of  the  tained  some  60,000  men,  conducted  by  BeanfieiL 

convention  which  adopted  it  having  passed  2  an  experienced  and  courageous  general,  ana 

decrees  declaring  that  the  2  new  councils  ere-  manoeuvred  according  to  the  most  skilftil  strat- 

ated  by  the  constitution  should  be  constituted  egies  of  the  time.    But,  in  spite  of  the  anperi- 

f  of  the  present  and  ^  of  new  members,  and  ority  of  numbers  and   experience,   NapoleoD 

ordering  the  electoral  bodies  to  designate  the  brought  to  the  campaign  several  inoontestaUe 

f  that  were  to  be  returned,  a  new  germ  of  advantages:    1,  the  enthusiasm  and  alacrity 

civil  war  was  planted.    The  sections  or  pri-  of  a  young  mind  given  for  the  first  time  a  sep- 

mary  assemblies  of  Paris  resisted    this  die-  arate  and  independent  field  of  glory,  and  deter* 

tatorial  attempt  to  perpetuate  its  own  power,  mined  on  conquest  or  ruin ;  2,  an  tmrivalkd 

on  the  part  of  the  convention,  and  the  conven-  power  of  combination,  loined  to  a  celerity  of 

tion  prepared  to  put  down  the  sections.    The  movement  that  seemed  almost  miraculous;  and. 

convention  held  at  its  disposal  some  5,000  reg-  lastly,  the  free  use  of  such  a  stimulant  to  the 

ular  troops,  beside  a  large  number  of  cannon,  hopes  of  impatient  and  desperate  troops,  half 

under  the  general  control  of  Barras,  one  of  its  famished  amid   the  barren  Alpine  rooks^  ts 

members.    Menou  was  at  first  chosen  to  lead  the  promise  of  an  unrestrained  ei\}oymeQt  of 

these  troops  against  the  people,  but  through  "the  rich  provinces  and  opulent  towns**  of 

indecision  or  want  of  energy,  failed  in  his  Italy.    Against  France,  at  that  time,  a  formi- 

movements.    Barras,  who  had  known  Napoleon  dable  coalition,  consisting  of  England,  Ansstria, 

at  Toulon,  then  said  to  the  committee  of  the  Bavaria,  Piedmont,  Naples,  and  several  minor 

convention  that  the  young  Corsican,  who  was  states  both  of  Germany  and  Italy,  was  arrayed; 

already  employed  by  them  in  some  slight  mili-  but  Austria  was  the  principal  of  tne  leagne,  and 

tary  occupation,  was  the  very  person  to  take  the  possession  of  Italy  the  key  to  tiie  sitnatioa. 

command.    They  accordingly  gave  it  to  him.  Napoleon  perceived  this,  and  at  once  proceeded 

and  he,  willing    to  fight  for  the  people  or  to  make  himself  master  of  Italy.    On  April  II, 

against  them,  as  best  served  his  own  designs  or  he  gained  a  victory  at  Monte  Notte,  on  the  14th, 

necessities,  made  his  arrangements  for  the  dis-  that  of  Millesimo,  on  the  21st,  that  of  Mondovi ; 
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by  which  series  of  raooetBet  the  king  of  Bar-  tria  on  ber  own  soil    He  oroased  the  Piave^ 

dmia  woa  compelled  to  sne  for  peace.    Tnrnintf  and,  March  16,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Taglia- 

hb  attention  next  to  upper  Italy,  he  adyanoed  mento  and  the  Isonzo ;  on  the  19th  he  seized 

npon  Lodl  the   capture  of  which,  Kay  9,  Gradiaka,  on  the  20th  GOritz,  and  on  the  28d 

after  a  brilliant  hattla,  put  Lomhardy  in  hit  Trieete.    Before  April  1,  the  greater  part  of  Ca- 

power.    ICav  15,  he   entered   Milan,  where  xinthia,  Oamiola.  and  of  the  Tyrol,  was  redaced 

[leavy  contributions  were  leried  upon  the  state^  to  suhiection.    On  April  7,  he  granted  the  depu- 

ind  the  principal  works  of  art  seized  and  sent  ties  or  the  archduke  Charles  an  armistice  of  5 

o  Paris.    Naples,  Modena,  and  Parma,  hast-  days,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  con- 

ined  to  oondnde  a  peace :  the  pope  was  forced  eluded  preUminariea  of  peace  at  Leoben,  which 

0  sign  an  armistice;  ana  Italy,  from  the  Alps  hdd  the  Austrians  under  pretty  severe  conditions, 
:>  the  papal  dondnions,  was  in  the  possesuon  and  assured  the  French  pomssion  of  Trieste, 
f  the  Frendi.  Mantua  was  the  next  olject  of  whence  they  proceeded  to  assiul  Venice.  On 
ttat^k.  Wormser,  at  the  head  of  larse  Austrian  May  5,  a  dedaration  of  war  asainst  that  republic 
vnforcomonta,  came  through  T^nM  to  the  de-  was  published,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  vio- 
Qce ;  ho  was  defeated  at  Oa^giione  Delle  8ti-  latea  neutrality ;  and  on  May  12,  the  city  was  en- 
ero,  Ang.  5,  and  the  larger  part  of  his  forces  tered,  the  old  constitution  abolished,  and  a  new 
'i  von  back.  On  Sept  4,  another  division  of  the  constitution,  somewhat  less  aristocratic,  impro- 
a^trions  was  repulsed  at  Roveredo.  Wurmser,  vised.  During  the  same  month  €tenoa  was 
kving  rallied  his  scattered  troops,  in  the  revolutionized,  and  on  June  6  received  a  new 
con  time,  was  again  attacked  and  routed  at  French  constitution  as  the  ^  Ugurian  republic.'* 
i<%<aDO.  A  8d  Austrian  army,  under  Msnhal  On  June  29,  at  Milan,  the  new  Cisalpine  re- 
( vinczy,  now  entered  Italy,  and  for  a  part  (A  the  public  was  proclaimed,  and  speedily  organized, 
tuinn  held  the  French  in  check ;  buL  on  Nov.  and  on  July  14  the  French  army,  retiring  from 

a  battle  was  ioined  at  Areola,  whidi,  after  tiie  territories  of  the  new  republic,  took  up 

lays  (15th-17tn)  of  the  hardest  llghtiDg  that  cantonments  in  the  Venetian  states.  During  the 

d  yet  occurred  in  the  Italian  campaign,  gave  remainder  of  the  summer  and  the  autumn  Napo- 

)  victory  agidn  to  the  French.    Boni^irte  leon  was  en^paged  in  conferences  and  negotiations 

'/i  turned  his  attention  to  the  settlement  of  for  a  defimtive  treaty  uf  peace  with  Austria, 

1  ifiternAl  afiUrs  of  Italy,  which  was  every-  whidi  was  rigned  at  Oampo  Formic,  Oct.  17. 
ere  distarbed,  and  in  many  places  in  insur-  By  that  celebrated  arrangement  Austria  guar- 
fioQ.  A  letter  written  to  the  directory,  anteed  Belgium  and  the  Italian  provinces  to 
^  28,  1 796,  reveals  the  principles  upon  which  France,  with  the  extension  of  its  boundary  to  the 
icted  in  his  various  arrangements :     **  There  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  while  she  received  the 

in  Lombardy  8  parties:   1.  that  which  is  Venetian  provinces  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  and 

^>rvicnt  to  France  and  follows  our  direo-  the  mainland  of  the  republic  as  fiu*  as  the  Adige. 

•9 ;   2,  that  which  aims  at  liberty  and  na-  Of  the  violence,  the  pillage,  and  the  despotism 

al   gDVornment,  and  with  some  degree  of  which  marked  these  Italian  campaigns,  it  is  for 

:itienco  ;    and  8,  that  which  is  friendly  to  history  to  speak;  but  they  did  not  prevent  the 

tria  and  hostile  to  us.    I  support  the  first,  popular  French  sentiment  of  the  time  frx)m 

rain  the  second,  and  put  down  the  third,  hailing  Napoleon- when  he  returned  to  Poris^ 

or  the  .states  south  of  the  Po,  there  are  also  Dec  5, 1797,  not  merely  as  the  conqueror,  but 

Ttic^ :   l^t,  the  friends  of  the  old  govern-  as  the  liberator  of  Itafy.    In  the  short  space  of 

t ;  2(1,  the  partisans  of  a  free  aristocratical  2  years  he  had  won  a  series  of  the  most  splen- 

titntion ;  and  8d,  the  partisans  of  pure  de-  did  victories  on  record,  dictated  forms  of  gov- 

racy.     I  pat  down  the  first;  I  support  the  ernment  to  nearlv  the  whole  of  Italy,  humbled 

1(1,  bocAOse  it  is  tiie  party  of  the  great  pro-  Austria,  acquired  large  accessions  of  wealth  and 

«>r^  and  of  the  deigy,  who  exercise  the  territory  for  France,  and  rendered  the  French 

OT^t  infiaence  over  the  masses  of  the  peo-  arms  formidable  to  the  world.    Under  these 

A'hoin.  it  ia  our  interest  to  win  over  to  us:  drcumstances,  his  Journey  from  Italy  to  Paris 

I    restrain  the  third,  which  is  composed  was,  of  course,  a  triumphal  procession;  the 

(y  of  yonng  men,  of  writers,  and  of  people  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians  was  immense,  and 

as   ia   Trance  and  everywhere  else,  love  the  festivals  in  his  honor  were  endless ;  but 

V  merely  for  the  sake  of  revolution.**    In  Napoleon  himself  received  his  honors  with  be- 

e^^innin^  of  the  year  1797,  Austria  again  coming  moderation,  and  was,  in  fact,  sombre 

the  field  with  a  formidable  army,  which  and  thoughtful.    Being  a  member  of  the  insti- 

!^<>u  enooontered,  Jan.  14,  at  Rivoli,  and  tute,  he  assumed  its  dress,  associated  principally 

«.(!.       ItninediAtely   afterward,  Wurmser  with  men  of  sdencei  ana  in  aU  the  congratu- 

,-^i'c^cd  in  Hiantna,  and  compelled  to  8nr>  latory  addresses  of  the  period  was  extolled  for 

1      'c^n   the   same  day,  prodaiming  the  his'i^plicity,  his  modesty,  and  his  complete 

u'ith  the  pope  at  an  end,  he  entered  the  want  of   ambition.— The  directorv,  then   in 

t  ^rritoriea^  and  repulsed  the  papal  troops  power,  had  created  an  "  army  of  England,'* 

^Senlo ;   took  Faenza,  and,  in  ^uick  sue-  with  a  view  to  hostilities  against  that  country, 

'     Ancoins   LiOreto,  and  Tolentico;  and,  and  conferred  the  command  of  it  on  Bonaparte. 

1    forced  the  pope  to  conclude  a  peace.  He  appeared  to  fkvor^the  movement,  but  at 

ho  wa«  eoAbled  to  wage  war  upon  Ans-  heart  ne  disliked  it,  knowing  how  impracticable 
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an  attempt  to  ocmqner  the  island  would  prove ;  9, 1799),  to  get  himself  chosen  the  fint  oooflnl  of 
and  he  sought  to  substitute  for  it  a  magnifi-  the  republic  (Dec  13). — ^From  this  time  his  tine 
cent  dream  of  his  own,  the  conquest  of  of  policj  unfolded  itself  more  distinctly;  to  es- 
i^rpt  and  the  East.  At  last  the  directory  con-  tablish  order  at  home,  and  to  humiliate  the  ene- 
sented  to  it,  and  Napoleon  made  his  prepara-  mies  of  the  nation,  were  the  honorable  objects 
tioQS  to  embark  at  Toulon.  By  May  9, 1798,  a  of  it ;  but  the  extension  of  his  own  power  was 
great  army  had  been  collected,  and  the  ezpe-  unfortunately  an  end  scarcely  less  oonspicooiUL 
oition  set  sail  on  the  19th.  On  June  9,  it  Nothing  could  have  been  more  needed  than  a 
landed  at  Malta,  and  the  next  day  took  posses-  reformation  of  the  administratiye  departments; 
sion  of  the  island,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  the  finances  were  deranged,  the  treasSiry  6m|yty, 
French.  Ten  days  after,  the  fleet  renewed  its  the  taxes  increasing,  and  trade  at  a  stand-^ilL 
journey,  reaching  Alexandria,  July  1,  when  In  the  same  summary  manner  in  which  be 
the  French  took  the  city,  and  having  secured  ordered  his  troops,  but  with  remarkable  sa- 
it,  advanced  toward  the  Nile.  They  crossed  gacity,  and  still  more  remarkable  courage  and 
the  desert,  and  reached  the  river,  July  10.  A  activi^,  Napoleon  undertook  to  reform  dvil 
flotilla  ascended  the  stream,  while  the  army  affairs.  At  the  same  time,  Anstria,  En^and, 
marched  along  the  shore.  Arrived  at  Cairo,  and  the  Porte,  if  not  carrving  on  active  hoe- 
July  21,  they  encountered  a  large  body  of  tilities  against  France,  renised  all  terma  of 
Mamelukes  under  Mourad  Bey,  which,  after  a  peace,  while  a  civil  war  was  raging  in  La  Yea- 
most  determined  struggle,  was  repulsed.  The  d6e.  Suppressing  the  latter  by  a  series  of  de- 
battle  was  called  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  cided  but  conciliatory  measures,  he  tamed  his 
and  the  success  of  the  French  struck  terror  far  whole  attention  to  ib»  continental  war.  An 
into  AfHca  and  Asia.  A  great  many  of  the  army  was  concentrated  near  the  banks  of  Lake 
surrounding  tribes  and  nations  submitted  to  the  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  with  wluch  he  passed 
conqueror ;  yet  fortune  was  preparing  for  hira  a  the  Great  St.  Bernard  May  14r-20,  ISOO.  and 
terrible  reverse.  His  ships,  13  in  number,  entered  Milan,  June  2.  On  the  14th  of  the 
moored  at  Aboukir,  under  Admiral  Brueys,  same  month,  after  several  unimportant  skir- 
were  found  by  Nelson,  the  English  admiral,  who  mishes,  he  met  the  Austrians  at  the  village  of 
had  long  been  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  attacked  Marengo,  where  he  achieved  another  brilliant 
on  the  evening  of  Aug.  1,  with  a  degree  of  vigor  victory.  Having  estabhshed  provisional  gov- 
and  activity  which  was  never  surpassed  in  emments  at  Milan,  Turin,  and  Genoa,  he  re- 
naval  warfare.  The  whole  squadron,  with  the  turned  to  Paris,  July  8.  As  his  general, 
exception  of  4  vessels,  which  made  their  escape,  Moreau,  had  also  defeated  the  archduke  John 
was  utterly  destroyed.  Cut  off  from  the  in  the  great  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  Deo.  8, 
means  of  return,  the  sultan  issued  a  declara-  1800,  Austria  was  obliged  to  make  a  separate 
tion  of  war  against  Napoleon,  Sept.  10,  for  in-  peace.  The  preliminary  treaty  of  Luneville, 
vading  one  of  his  provinces,  incited  an  insur-  dated  Feb.  9,  1801,  made  a  new  arrangemeDt 
rection  in  Cairo,  and  prepared  to  send  an  army  of  the  states  of  the  oontinent,  and  althoa^ 
into  Egypt.  In  Feb.  1799,  Bonaparte  crossed  the  it  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
desert  with  about  13,000  men,  took  El  Arish  and  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  it  contained  pro- 
Gaza,  stormed  Jaffa,  where  a  large  number  of  visions  which  laid  the  foundation  of  mnch 
Turkish  prisoners  were  deliberately  massacred,  subsequent  trouble.  Pursuant  to  the  same  ob- 
and  advanced  into  Syria.  On  the  17th  the  jects,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain,  Mardh 
French  army  reached  Acre,  commanded  by  a  21,  1801;  with  Naples,  March  18;  with  £be 
strong  force  of  English,  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  pope,  July  15;  with  Bavaria,  Aug.  24;  with 
and  2  ships  of  the  line.  Repeated  but  ineffec-  Portugal,  Sept.  29;  with  Russia,  Oct  4;  with 
tual  attempts  to  storm  the  place  were  made  up  Turkey,  the  9th ;  with  Alfi;ierB,  Dec.  17 ;  and 
to  May  20,  when  Napoleon  saw  himself  com-  the  treaty  of  Amiens  with  Enjgland,  Mardh 
pelled  to  abandon  the  siege.  The  French  army  25,  1802.  Thus  it  seemed  as  if  a  univeml 
retreated  to  Cairo,  which  place  they  entered  cessation  of  hostilities  was  about  to  mark  the 
June  14.  The  Syrian  campaign,  which  had  history  of  Europe.  To  the  title  of  ooncjneror, 
lasted  8  months,  cost  the  French  4,000  men,  the  first  consul  now  added  that  of  pacificator, 
who  were  either  killed  or  died  of  the  plague.  On  But  his  attempt  to  crush  an  insurrection  of  the 
July  25,  they  recovered  the  possession  of  Abou-  blacks  in  St.  Domingo,  for  which  an  expediti(Mi 
kir  from  the  Turks,  and  then  Napoleon  returned  had  been  sent  out  Nov.  1,  1801,  under  his 
privately  to  France.  He  endeavored  to  conceid  brother-in-law  Gen,  Leclerc,  is  not  to  be  re- 
the  failure  of  his  expedition  under  the  glory  of  g^ded  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  this  latter  title. 
its  immense  scientific  results,  but  he  could  The  greater  part  of  the  army,  some  20,000  in 
not  disguise  from  himself  that  his  plan  to  mo-  number,was8weptaway  by  fever  and  the  sword; 
lest  the  English  supremacy  in  India,  to  colonize  the  blacks  were  instigated  by  brutal  craeltaos  to 
Egypt,  to  give  France  the  command  of  the  still  more  brutal  massacres,  in  which  some 
Mediterranean,  and  to  build  up  for  himself  60,000  whites  perished ;  and  the  island  was 
perhaps,  a  vast  oriental  empire,  had  miscarried,  desolated  by  the  fiercest  exhibitions  of  alter- 
He  returned  to  France  in  time  to  take  advan-  nate  terror  and  revenue.  It  was  by  the  direct 
tage  of  the  political  intiigues  then  rife,  and  by  act  of  Napoleon  that  slavery  was  established  in 
means  of  the  events  of  tiie  18th  Brumaire(Nov.  Guadeloupe,  and  the  slave  trade  again  opened. 
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Tonaniiit  Louvertnre,  aa  able  and  conngeoos  EngUnd  dedared  war  aninat  FranooL  and  laid 
negro,  who  bad  made  himaelf  the  leader  of  hia  an  embargo  npon  all  French  ▼eaaeiB  in  her 
atrogglinff  oonntrjmen,  was  seized  doling  a  Pp^^    France  retaliated  bj  a  decree  that  all 
trace,  and  carried  to  Franca  where  he  died  in  Englishmen,  of  whatever  condition,  found  on 
prison.    Napoleon  availed  himself  of  this  inter-  her  torritorr,  ahonld  be  detained  as  prisoners  of 
val  to  perfect  the  administration  of  the  interior  war ;  and  Gen.  Mortier  was  sent  to  occnpy  the 
aflOairs  of  his  coontry.    A  general  amnesty  al-  electorate  of  Hanover,  as  belonging  to  Great 
lowed  idl  the  French  emigrants  to  return  home ;  Britain.    In  the  mean  time,  the  police  of  Paris 
a  new  order  of  knighthood  known  aa  the  legion  professed  to  have  discovered  a  conspiracy  agidnst 
of  honor  was  established,  and  the  oonstitation  the  life  of  the  first  consul,  in  which  Plcheffm, 
of  the  Oisalpine  republic  was  perfected.    On  retnmed  fh)m  exile  at  Guiana,  Georges  Oaoou- 
Aug.  8,  1802,  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  con-  daL  a  Chouan  chief^  and  Gen.  Moreau,  were 
sul  for  life  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  which  add  to  be  concerned.   These  were  arrested,  and 
was  confirmed  by  a  popular  aanction  of  some  auspiciona  of  complicity  attadiing  to  the  duke 
B,OOO,00O  votes.    A  9e7Mtu$  eontuUum^  issued  d^ijighien,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and 
ft  few  days  after,  reconstructing  the  electoral  grandson  of  the  prince  de  Oond^  the  neutral 
bodies  and  reducing  the  tribunate  to  60  mem-  territoiy  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  was  in- 
fers, indicated,  however,  that  he  was  not  yet  vaded  in  order  to  effect  his  seizure.    He  was 
latisfied  with  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  been  taken  during  the  night  of  March  16, 1804,  con- 
-abed.    Many  persons  saw  in  tiie  movement  veyed  to  the  citadel  of  Strasbourg,  and  thence, 
i  cautions  step  toward  a  still  more  absolute  under  escort,  to  the  castle  of  Vinoennes.  Amili- 
yowcr, — ^It  is  to  this  period  that  the  greatest  of  tary  court,  conristing  of  T,  was  basUl^  summoned 
.^apoIeon*s  services  to  France  belongs.    The  there  by  the  first  conauL  by  which  he  was 
ii  vil  co<]e,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  law  tried  and  found  guilty  of  the  charges  of  bearing 
>f  the  niition,  was  then  digrated  and  arranged  arms  against  France,  of  offering  his  services  to 
ty  a  commia^on  of  eminent  lawyers  and  civil-  England,  of  conspiring  with  emigrants  on  the 
U19,  nndor  the  presidencv  of  Oambac^rte.  The  fh>ntierB,  and  being  an  accomplice  of  the  Paris 
arioas  branches  of  public  instruction  also  at-  conspirators.    He  was  sentenced  to  death  and 
iTicted  his  attention ;  and  the  lycenm,  the  col-  executed  immediately  after  the  expiration  of 
igo  of  iVance,  the  polytechnic  and  other  mlli-  the   aame   night,  between  4  and  6  A.  M.  of 

Sr  schools,  were  organized  on  the  most  liberal  March  21.    On  April  6,  Pichegru  was  found 

e.     But  hia  scheme  which  reduced  the  pro-  dead  in  his  prison.    At  a  later  period  G^r(^ 

Dcial  administration  of  France  to  one  uni-  Oadoudal    and  others  were  executed,  while 

rm  plan,  having  its  head  at  Paris,  and  vir-  aome  of  their  confederates  were  reprieved, 

ally  abrogating  the  old  commercial  liberty  and  Moreau  waa  banished.    In  the  midst  of 

<1  iadcpeadence,  waa  a  more  questionable  re-  these  ainister  events,  a  motion  waa  made  in  the 

ID.     i*or  were  his  efforts  to  restore  the  re*  tribunate  by  one  Cur6e,  that  Napoleon  be  made 

ioiis  barmony  of  France,  by  renewing  the  emperor  of  the  Fren<^  with  a  right  of  succes- 

eiont  privileges  of  the  Oatholio  nriests,  as  aion  to  his  fkmily.    Oamot  spoke  against  the 

ppily  oonoeived  as  many  of  his  political  im-  motion  with  much  patriotic  fervor,  but  it 

>TOtnent0.     In  fact^  like  aU  organizers  and  waa  carried  by  a  large  minority.  May  8, 1804. 

V>nnerS|  Napoleon  undertook  too  muck  and  On  submission  of  the  question  to  the  votes  of 

the  oxaggoration  of  hbown  powers^  fell  into  the  people,  an  apparent  popular  aanction  waa 

jiy  xnitftakes.    The  reooverv  of  a  diseased  given  to  the  deed,  and  on  Iby  18,  N^>oleon 

I  distracted  nation  is  not  to  be  aocompliihed  assumed  the  imperial  titie.    He  requested  the 

oni*i%  and  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen.    Yet|  pope  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation. 

lonaideriDg  the  epoch  of  the  consulate,  it  is  Pius  VlL  after  consulting  with  his  cardinals, 

»o^sibIe  not  to  derive  fh>m  it  a  high  admira-  came  to  raris  Ibr  that  purpose,  in  November. 

1  of  the  aoopo  and  versatility  of  Kapoleon'a  On  Dec.  S,  the  ^soldier  of  fortune,'*  as  he  had 

nt^  and  a  general  svmpathy  with  his  pubHo  been  aometimea  called,  was  oonaecrated  at  the 

s.     Bot  already  his  head  waa  giddv  with  altar  of  Notre  Dame^  ^^the  high  and  mighty 

e^%  and  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Ishors  of  Napoleon  L,  emperor  of  the  ^noh.'*    Being 


liair  of  ISOSy  caused  Napoleon  to  resort  to  fiuuT'Ox  the  old  nations^  are  supposed 

inued  mediation  in  its  afl&irs ;  in  Auffust  of  essential  to  the  dignity.    He  created  a  new  no- 

sarna  yesr^  the  island  of  Elba  was  united  to  bility  with  sounding  tides;  he  onened  a  bril- 

ico '  on  Sept^  11^  the  incorporation  of  Pied-  liant  court;  he  establiahed  the  ndiculons  eti- 

t   took  plAoe,  and  in  October  that  of  the  quette  of  royalty;  and  in  a  thouaand  other  ways 

tv  of  Pai^'^^^     En^and  profeaBed  to  see,  in  sought  to  dazale  weak  minds  by  ostentation  and 

f  ^'^ents^  an  Infringement  of  the  treaty  of  parade.    He  who  had  proved  himsdf  the  first 

'n^  '  and,   in  a  short  timei  there  was  an  military  genina  of  modem  times,  who  by  hia 

resumption  of  hostilities.    On  March  21»  abilities  had  r^sed  hhnself  to  the  highest  post 

g^fuUus  eantfuUum  placed  120,000  con-  of  a  great  nation— who  wielded  more  actual 

^a  At  Napoleon's  command,  while  En^and  powei:  than  any  potentate  of  Europe—who  had 

zio  lefia^ctive  preparations.    On  May  18,  inqdred  the  kbon  of  the  civil  ood»— waa  yet 
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weak  enoQgh  to  conceive  that  a  grand  title  the  crown  vacant  and  conferred  the  title  of 
would  add  to  his  distinction,  and  the  affectation  king  ofNaplesandsicily  upon  his  brother  Joseph, 
of  a  royal  dignity  and  magnificence  extend  Jane  6.  Folio  wing  this  by  another  decree,  he 
his  acceptance  among  the  people.  A  mingled  transformed  the  Batavian  republic  into  a  kiDg- 
ambition,  pride,  and  pique  against  the  preten-  dom,  dependent  upon  France,  and  gave  the 
sions  of  the  royal  races  seem  to  have  blinded  crown  to  his  brother  Louis.  About  the  same 
the  eye  else  so  firm  and  penetrating,  and  to  time,  he  erected  various  districts  in  Germanj 
have  misled  the  judgment  else  so  cool  and  sa-  and  Italy  into  dukedoms,  which  he  bestowed 
gacious,  into  a  career  of  egotism  and  folly.  For  upon  his  principal  marshals.  But  a  more  im- 
the  illusion  which  led  to  the  assumption  of  the  portant  movement  was  that  of  July  12,  which 
crown  soon  precipitated  Europe  into  a  war  created  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
which  deluged  the  continent  in  blood,  and  al-  which  some  14  princes  in  the  south  and  west  of 
most  annihilated  France. — ^The  changes  which  Germany  were  induced  to  join,  thereby  placing 
had  taken  place  in  France,  rendered  changes  in  themselves  under  the  supremacy  of  France,  and 
the  Italian  governments  necessary,  and  from  detaching  some  16,000,000  people  from  the 
republics  they  were  transformed  into  a  king-  Germanic  dominion  of  Austria.  The  policy 
dom.  Napoleon  went  to  Milan,  in  Italy,  which  Napoleon  had  pursued  in  making  hia 
where,  May  26,  1805,  he  was  formally  anointed  brothers  kings,  he  now  extended  to  hb  sisters, 
king,  in  the  midst  of  imposing  ceremonies  and  who  were  made  imperial  princesses,  and  they 
theatrical  pomp.  The  same  summer,  the  north-  and  their  husbands  distributed  as  rulers  over 
em  powers  listened  to  the  solicitations  of  £ng-  various  nations  of  the  continent.  Elisa,  his 
land,  and  united  in  a  coalition  against  the  new .  eldest  sister,  married  to  Gen.  Bacciochi,  re- 
emperor.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  joined  ceivod  the  principality  of  Piombino,  for  her- 
in  the  charges  oC  territorial  usurpation  which  self  and  her  male  descendants,  but  with  the 
were  levelled  at  Napoleon,  but  Prussia,  already  condition  that  the  hereditary  prince  should  not 
bribed  by  him  with  the  promise  of  Hanover,  ascend  the  throne  until  he  had  received  the 
could  not  be  seduced  into  becoming  a  party.  By  investiture  from  France.  Feudalism,  in  its  most 
September,  the  French  forces  in  8  divisions,  and  decrepit  and  despicable  form,  was  revived  by 
numbering  180,000  men,  were  upon  the  Rhine,  this  "  child  of  the  revolution."  William  Pitt,  the 
ready  to  act  against  Austria.  Unfortunately  minister  of  Great  Britain,  having  died  Jan.  23, 
that  country,  governed  by  decrepit  bureaucrats,  1806,  and  Charles  Fox  succeeding  to  his  place. 
sent  forward  its  troops  under  an  incompetent  negotiations  were  opened  between  France  and 
general.  Mack,  without  waiting  for  the  Russian  England,  in  regard  to  the  termination  of  hos- 
allies.  On  Oct.  20,  he  was  completely  sur-  tilities.  In  the  course  of  these,  propositions 
rounded  by  Napoleon  at  Ulm,  and  compelled  to  were  entertained,  looking  toward  a  restoration 
surrender  his  whole  army  of  23,000  men.  The  of  Hanover  to  the  latter  power,  which  at  once 
next  day,  however,  the  immortal  victory  of  opened  the  eyes  and  aroused  the  Jealousies  of 
Nelson,  at  Trafalgar,  over  the  combined  fleets  Prussia.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Prassian 
of  France  and  Spain,  compensated  the  allies  for  monarch  acceded  to  the  coalition  against  Napo- 
this  temporary  reverse.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  leon,  and  entered  into  active  preparations  for 
naval  disaster.  Napoleon  advanced  to  Vien-  war.  The  emperor,  whose  celerity  of  action 
na,  which  city  he  entered  Nov.  13,  where  he  was  proverbial,  instantaneously  moved  toward 
made  his  preparations  to  meet  the  combined  Prussia  with  a  powerful  force,  and  by  Oct.  8, 
armies  ofRussia  and  Austria,  then  concentrating  1806,  had  reached  the  Prussian  outposts.  On 
on  the  plains  of  Olmatz.  On  Dec.  2,  1805,  the  the  14th  he  routed  the  enemy  with  fearfnl 
grand  encounter  came  on,  at  Austerlitz,  and  slaughter  at  Jena,  and  the  same  day  Marshal 
after  a  struggle  of  unexampled  energy — ^in  which  Davoust  achieved  the  most  important  successes 
three  of  the  greatest  armies  of  Europe,  each  at  Auorstiidt,  slaying,  among  others,  the  duke 
commanded  by  an  emperor,  with  the  mastery  of  Brunswick.  By  this  double  encounter,  in 
of  the  continent  for  the  prize,  met  in  desperate  which  more  than  20,000  Prussians  were  killed, 
strife.  Napoleon  won  the  victory,  the  most  glo-  the  strength  of  the  monarchy  was  fatally  broken, 
rious,  perhaps,  of  his  career.  The  allies  were  and  Napoleon  followed  up  his  victories  with 
thoroughly  routed  ;  the  emperor  of  Austria  such  signal  energy,  that,  in  2  weeks  from  ^ 
made  instant  peace,  while  the  emperor  of  Rus-  commencement  of  hostilities,  Oct.  25.  he  entered 
sia  withdrew  into  his  own  territories.  The  the  Prussian  capital  in  tiiumph.  Arter  occupy- 
king  of  Prussia  was  rewarded  for  his  neutrality  ing  all  the  fortresses^  and  reducing  such  towns  t« 
in  the  possession  of  Hanover,  and  England  alone  were  disposed  to  maintain  a  show  of  resistance, 
remained  to  stem  the  tide  of  success,  which  was  he  issued  from  Berlin,  Nov.  21,  the  famous  de- 
bearing  forward  the  victorious  Corsican.  As  cree,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  ox 
the  king  of  Naples,  instigated  by  his  wife,  an  blockade,  forbidding  all  correspondence  or  trade 
Austrian  princess,  had  received  the  troops  of  with  England,  defining  all  articles  of  ^^"?^ 
Russia  and  England  into  his  dominions,  during  manufacture  or  produce  as  contraband,  and  the 
the  recent  war.  Napoleon  construed  the  act  into  property  of  all  British  subjects  as  lawful  P*^^ 
one  of  predetermined  hostility,  and  in  Feb.  war.  Meanwhile,  the  Russian  allies,  who  hi» 
of  1806  sent  an  army  thither  to  enforce  redress,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  were  driven  m<* 
Hie  king  fled  to  Sicily,  when  Napoleon  declared  through  Poland,  and  the  French  entered  War- 
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saw.  A  winter  campaigD  was  then  began  emperor  prodaimed  his  brother  Joeepli  king  of 
against  the  Rossians;  but  after  the  indedsive  Bpdn.  Jone  6.  The  Neapolitan  kingdom,  which 
battle  at  Pultosk,  Deo.  20,  the  Rnsfiians  retreated  Joseph  was  thns  obliged  to  vacate,  he  trans- 
to  Ostrolenl^  and  the  F^nch  behind  the  Vis-  ferrea  to  his  brother-in-law  Mnrat  Many  of  the 
tola,  toward  the  north.  The  month  of  Jan.  Spanish  nobility  aoqniesoed  in  this  sammary 
1807,  n^as  spent  in  repose  and  preparation  by  disposal  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  bnt 
both  »des,  bat  on  Feb.  8,  the  two  armies  met  the  mat  body  of  the  people  rose  in  arms  against 
at  Eylao,  where  a  desperate  engagement  took  it  f'erdinand,  although  a  nrisoner  in  FrancOi 
place,  in  which  a  loss  of  50,000  men  was  divided  was  declared  by  them  the  legitimate  monarch, 
between  them,  and  both  claimed  the  victory,  while  England  sent  inunense  aopplies  to  sustain 
The  following  May,  Napoleon  attacked  and  con-  the  population,  and  Napoleon  prepared  to  en- 
qaered  the  important  fortress  of  Dantzio,  and  lorce  his  policy.  A  war  which  lasted  7  years 
having  reinforced  ius  army  with  200,000  men,  he  was  thns  began  in  the  peninsala.  At  the  out- 
once  more  advanced  against  tiie  Rossians.  On  set  the  Spaniards  were  snooessftil.  On  Jane  14 
Jane  14,  the  battle  of  Friedland  was  fbnghti  and  a  French  squadron  was  captured  by  the  English 
the  Russians  were  so  worsted  that  Alexander  fleets  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz;  on  the  28th  Marshal 
claimed  an  armistice.  The  two  emperors  met  for  Moncey  was  repulsed  in  an  attadc  upon  V alen- 
the  first  time,  June  25,  on  a  raft  m  the  middle  oia ;  for  6  weeks  Palafox  made  a  heroic  defence 
of  the  Niemen,  and  on  Julv  7  a  treaty  of  peace  of  Saragossa ;  July  20^  the  new  king  made  his 
was  conoladed  at  Tilsit.  The  Prassian  monarch  triumphal  en^  into  Madrid ;  on  the  22d,  Gen. 
received  back  about  half  of  his  dominions.  Dupont,  with  18,000  men,  surrendered  to  tiio 
The  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  given  to  the  elector  Spaniards  at  Baylen ;  and  on  Aug.  2,  Joseph, 
of  Saxony,  an  ally  of  the  French,  who  was  made  with  all  his  remaining  fbroes,  oommencea  a 
a  kiig,  wiiile  the  principal  Prussian  fortresses  retreat  beyond  the  Ebro ;  Aug.  21,  Marshal 
and  seffiDort  towns  remained  in  the  possession  Junot  was  delbated  at  Vimieiro  by  Sir  ArUiur 
of  the  French  till  a  more  general  peace  should  Wellealey,  and  this  battle  led  to  the  convention 
be  concluded.  Russia  obtained  a  part  of  Prus-  of  Gintra,  under  which  Portng^  was  evacu- 
sian  Poland,  and,  by  secret  articles,  was  allowed  ated  by  tlie  French  forces.  Napoleon  therefore 
to  take  Finlana  from  Sweden.  Out  of  the  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  tne  Add  in  per- 
Prussian  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  son,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  November,  ap* 
Hesse  Oassel,  Hanover,  and  Brunswick,  Uie  new  P|^ared  in  the  north  of  Spain  with  180,000  men. 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  formed,  and  be-  The  Spaniardswere  rapioly  defeated  at  Reynosa| 
stowed  upon  Jerome,  the  brother  of  Isapoleon.  Burgos,  and  Tndels^  and  on  Deo.  4  he  entered 
Soon  after  the  treaty  of  TUsit,  England,  con-  Madrid.  The  Britisn  troops,  hastening  to  the  as- 
ceiving  that  Napoleon,  with  the  connivance  of  sistanoe  of  the  Spaniards,  were  pursued  to  and 
Russia,  was  about  to  make  arrangements  with  ineffectually  attacked  at  Oomnna,  but  their 
Denmark  and  Portugal  for  the  oonvendon  of  leader,  the  gj^hmt  Sir  John  Moore,  was  fatally 
their  fleets  to  his  purposes,  which  would  expose  wounaed.  The  presence  of  Napoleon  seemed  to 
her  to  the  assaults  of  the  combined  navies  of  have  redeemed  nearly  eveiy  reverse.  But,  in 
Earope,  sent  a  powerfal  squadron  to  bombard  Jan.  1800,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Paris 
Copenhagen.  Denmark,  upon  the  surrender  of  to  counteract  the  movements  of  Austria,  which, 
that  place,  threw  herself  openly  into  the  hands  taking  advantage  of  the  peninsular  war,  had 
of  France.  As  to  Portugal,  however,  having  re-  sent  forward  la^  bodies  of  troops  into  the  Ty- 
fhsed  to  enforce  the  BerOn  decrees  against  £ng-  rol  and  Italv.  On  April  17  he  assumed  the  corn- 
land,  and  despatched  her  fleet  to  Bra^  at  the  in-  mand  of  his  army,  and  before  the  dose  of  the 
stigation  of  £ngland,  and  to  avoid  lending  aid  to  22d  he  had  completely  routed  the  Austrian 
France,  Napoleon  declared  that  the  house  of  forces^  On  that  day,  at  EckmUhl,  he  defeated 
Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  sent  Junot  the  archduke  Charles ;  on  May  18  he  again  en- 
to  occupy  Lisbon.  Nov.  27,  1807,  the  prince  tered  Vienna ;  on  the  21st  and  22d  he  was 
regent,  the  queen,  and  the  court  of  Portugal  worsted  at  Aspem  and  Essling,  but  on  July  6  he 
embarked  for  a  foreign  port^  and  on  the  80th  Uie  more  than  recovered  aU  his  losses,  and  gained  a 
French  entered  their  capital  In  December  of  stupendous  victory  at  Wagram,  which  enabled 
the  same  year  Napoleon  became  involved  in  him  to  dictate  onoe  more  his  own  terms  of 
a  serious  controversv  with  the  pope,  whidi  led  peace.  During  these  troubles  the  Tyroleso 
to  the  annexation  of  the  marehes  of  the  Adri-  seised  the  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of 
atic  provinces  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  to  insurrection :  the  British  made  a  descent  upon 
the  military  occupation  of  Rome.  At  the  same  the  coast  of  Holland ;  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
time  Napoleon  found  a  pretence  for  interfering  carrying  on  a  most  effective  war  in  Spain,  and 
in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  A  series  of  corrupt  the  difficulties  with  the  pope  were  renewed; 
intrigues,  in  which  the  king,  Charles  lY.,  his  yet  Napoleon  contrived  to  make  fiuse  against 
queen,  the  favorite  Godoy,  and  the  pretender  to  all  these  assaults.  By  a  decree  of  May  17  the 
the  throne,  Ferdinand,  son  of  Charles,  were  en-  papal  states  were  annexed  to  the  French  em- 
gaged,  had  involved  the  internal  administration  pire,  whidi  was  followed  by  a  bull  of  exoom- 
of  Spain  in  inextricable  oonAision.  Napoleon  muxiication  against  the  emperor,  when  the  pope 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  his  sword.  Madrid  himself  was  arrested  ana  conveyed  to  Pans, 
was  occupied  by  Murat,  March  28, 1808,  and  the  where  he  remained  a  virtual  prisoner  till  1814 
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Yet  in  the  midst  of  bis  triampbs,  an  attempt  upon  her  commerce  in  the  northern  seas,  and 

upon  his  life  was  made,  Oct.  18,  by  the  young  the  commencement  of  the  year  1812  saw  both 

German  enthusiast,  Stapss,  from  which  he  baa  emperors  engaged  in  formidable  preparations  for 

but  a  narrow  escape.    To  crown  the  events  war.     The  scheme  of  a  universal  monarchy, 

of  the  year,  it  was  announced  in  December  which  dazzled  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  seems 

that  Napoleon  was  about  to  repudiate  his  wife  to  have  blinded  him  to  the  consequences  of 

Josephine,  in  order  to    contract  an  alliance  his  acts,  or  to  have  allured  him  to  conquest 

with  some  of  the  dynastic  families,  and  thus  with  utter  indifference  to  other  resolta    A 

procure  to  himself  a  successor  of  royal  blood.  "  grand  army,"  of  more  than  600,000  men,  was 

On  the  16th  of  that  month  an  act,  formally  gathered  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland  to  enter 

divorcing  him,   was  passed  by  the  obedient  upon  the  Russian  campaign— one  of  the  most 

commissioners  of  the  senate,  and  on  April  2,  stupendous  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous 

1810,  the  emperor  was  married  to  the  arch-  events  in  the  records  of  history.    Three  hun- 

duchess  Maria  Louisa,  a  daughter  of  the  proud  dred  thousand  Russians  assembled  on  the  banks 

and  ancient  house  of  Ilapsburg.    Josephine  re-  of  the  Niemen  to  oppose  the  mighty  force  of 

tired  with  a  broken  heart  to  Malmaison,  and  the  French.    June  21,  1812,  Napoleon  crossed 

the  new  empress  took  the  place  of  the  affection-  the  river,  and  the  Russians  retired  step  by  step 

ate  and  devoted  companion  of  his  early  years,  before  the  invaders.    Tempests,  rains,  and  fam- 

IVom  this  union  there  was  bom  a  son  on  March  ine  scourged  the  camps  of  the  French,  and  yet 

20,1811,  who  was  proclaimed,  in  his  pradle,  they  pushed  forward.    Under  the  wallaof  Smo- 

the  king  of  Rome.     The  French  empire  had  lensk,  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  16,  a  division  of 

now  reached  its  greatest  extent  and  its  highest  the  Russians  ventured  to  make  a  stand  against  an 

glory.    In  addition  to  the  86  departments  of  advanced  division  of  the  French,  and  before  the 

France  proper,  it  embraced  8  departments  along  morning  of  the  18th  the  entire  city  was  a  ]|^ap 

the  Alps,  15  beyond  the  Rhine,  15  beyond  the  of  smoking  ruins.    Both  the  main  anuiee  drove 

Alps,  in  upper  and  central  Italy,  and  7  Illyrian  rapidly  on  toward  the  city  of  Moscow.    Sept  6. 

provinces,  beside  exercising  control  in  Spain,  in  at  the  small  village  of  Borodino,  they  halteo,  and 

the  Italian  kingdoms,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  came  face  to  face  with  each  other,  resolved  to 

confederation  of  the  Rhine.    The  French  codes  risk  a  trial  of  strength.    As  the  morning  of  the 

and  French  ideas  were  predominant  at  War-  7th  dawned,  a  solitary  gun  announced  the  be- 

saw,  at  Milan,  at  Naples,  in  Holland,  Westpha-  ginning  of  the  fight ;  immediately  1,000  cannons 

lia,  and  Bavaria.    To  Sweden  a  king  was  given  belched  forth  their  fire  of  death;  more  than  250,- 

in  the  person  of  Marshal  Bernadotte.    Holland  000  men  were  enveloped  in  the  dense  smoke  of 

was  annexed  to  France  by  decree  of  the  senate,  the  conflict ;  and  when  the  night  fell  more  tliaa 

July  9, 1810.    But  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  the  90,000  of  killed  and  wounded  heaped  the  field, 

progress  of  the  French  was  slow.    Sir  Arthur  (See  Bobodino.)    Onthe  following  day  the  Rns- 

nellesley,  who  had  recently  been  made  Lord  Wei-  sians  retired  into  Moscow,  only  to  prepare  the 

lington,  exhibited  a  degi-ee  of  military  skill  and  inhabitants  to  withdraw  in  a  body  before  the  ir- 

activity  which  easily  held  the  marshals  of  Napo-  resistible  arms  of  France.    On  Uie  ISth,  when 

leon  in  check,  and  began  to  call  for  the  presence  Napoleon  rode  into  the  ancient  cc^ital,  it  'was 

of  the  grand  master  of  war  himself.    On  July  10,  as  silent  as  the  desert,  and  he  took  up  his 

1810,  the  fortress  of  Giudad  Rodrigo  capitulat-  residence  in  the  E^remUn  as  if  he  were  about 

ed  to  Ney,  and  in  the  following  December  Mas-  to  sleep  in  a  tomb.    But  suddenly,  at  mid- 

sena  was  defeated  by  Wellington  at  the  heights  night,  a  hundred  glares  of  light  showed  that 

of  Busaco.    Nov.  14,  Massena  was  driven  from  the  people  had  not  yet  all  deserted.    The  vast 

before  the  fortified  lines  of  Torres  Yedras.    In  city  was  in  flames  in  every  direction,  and  the 

the  early  part  of  1811  Soult  besieged  Badsjoz,  baffled  French,  enveloped  in  ^e^  were  com- 

and  captured  it  on  March  10,  but  on  May  16  he  pelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  desolate  surronnd- 

was  routed  at  Albuera.    Thus  a  series  of  alter-  mg  country.    Nap<3eon  lingered  over  the  splen- 

nate  successes  and  reverses  marked  the  cam-  did  ruins  until  Oct.  19,  when  all  his  proposals 

paign  throughout  the  year.    The  surrender  of  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  difficulties  Deing 

Valencia  to  Suchet,  Jan.  9,  1812,  was,  how-  rejected,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  order 

ever,  the  last  of  the  French  triumphs.    Ten  a  retreat.    At  first  the  weaUier  was  fine,  and 

days  afterward,  Wellington  recaptured  Giudad  only  moderately  cold ;  but  soon  the  snow,  the 

Rodrigo ;    Apnl  6,  he   recaptured   Badajoz ;  rain,  fatigue,  and  swarms  of  haraasing  OosBBcks 

July  22,  he  worsted  Marmont  at  Salamanca ;  threw  the  dispirited  Frenchmen  into  disorder, 

and  the  next  day  the  capital  of  Spain  was  in  Then  commenced  that  terrible  retreat  of  120,000 

possession  of  the  victorious  English  captain,  men,  which  for  various  sufiTering  and  horror  has 

But  not  until  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  June  21,  no  parallel  in  ^e  annals  of  our  race.  Napoleon 

1818,  were  the  French  driven  entirely  beyond  himself  returned  immediately  to  France,  and  was 

the  Pyr6n6es.    Napoleon  was  personally  occu-  almost  the  first  to  announce  his  disaster  in  his 

pied  at  the  time  with  a  greater  enterprise  than  own  capital,  so  rapidly  had  he  fled  from  the  scene. 

that  of  the  reduction  of  Spain.    His  good  un-  The  loss  of  Uie  French  and  their  aoxiliariea,  in 

derstanding  with  Russia  was  not  destined  to  this  campaign,  was  125,000  slain,  182,000  dead 

endure.   Alexander  complained  of  his  encroach-  of  fiitigue,  hunger,  disease,  and  cold,  and  193,* 

ments  upon  the  interests  of  Russia,  especially  000  znade  prisoners.    Tet  Uie  anthor  of  this 
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fearM  waste  of  htunan  life  had  scarcely  reach-  army.    He  reached  Paris  Nov.  0,  to  enooim- 

ed  Paris  when  he  issaed  orders  for  new  con-  ter  a  strong  fMing  of  diasatlsfSM^tion  on  tibe 

scriptions,  and  still  thought  of  proseentinff  the  part  of  his  own  conntrymen.    The  legislatiye 

warl     This  dreadfbl  revene  encooraged  the  body  expressed  a  desire  for  peace,  and  oonld 

European   powers   to  a  6th   coalition^  com-  only  be  answered  by  a  goard  of  soldiers.    Tet 

posea  of  Bnsria,  England,  Sweden,  Prossiai  tliedeTotedFrance,intliemidst  of  her  hnmiU- 

and  Spain,  which,  early  in  the  year  1818,  sent  ations,  was  not  nnwilling  to  allow  her  hero 

forward  its  forces  towara  the  Elbe,  with  a  yiew  another  chance.    With  a  fertility  of  resooroe 

to  hem  in  the  indomitable  general,  who  seemed  and  a  genius  for  combination  which  were  almost 

to  set  eyery  misfortune  at  defiance.    With  an  miracnlons,  Napoleon  was  prepared,  by  the  end 

army  of  860,000  men  Napoleon  repaired  to  of  Jan.  1814^  to  enter  upon  another  campaign, 

Grermany,  where  he  fought  and  won  the  battle  which  is  called  the  campaign  of  IVance.    Pms- 

of  Lctteen  on  Hay  2,  and  the  battle  of  Bautzen  sia,  Russia,  and  Austria  were  already  on  her 

on  the  2l8t  and  22d,  but  neither  of  them  with  eastern  borders ;   Wellington  had  crossed  the 

decidve  results.    On  June  4  an  armistice  was  Pyr6n6es,  and  had  Udd  nege  to  Bayomie;  Ber- 

agreed  upon,  when  Napoleon  repaired  to  Dree-  nadotte,  the  king  of  Sweden  and  late  companion 

den,  where  Mettemich,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  of  the  emperor,  was  coming  down  from  the 

offered  a  mediation  with  a  yiew  to  closing  the  north  at  the  head  of  100,000  troops ;  and  Murat^ 

war.    But  Napoleon  could  not  agree  to  the  his  own  brother-in-law,  had  entered   into  a 

terms  which  were  proposed  to  him,  fixing  the  secret  treaty  with  Austria  for  the  expulsion  of 

limit  of  the  French  empire  at  the  Khine,  and  the  French  from  Italy.    Thus,  surrounded  on 

hostilities  recommenced.    From  Aug.  24  to  27,  all  sides  by  enemies,  with  his  disposable  force 

abattie  raged  around  the  dty  of  Dresden,  with  shattered  and  broken,  the  indomitable  emperor 

the  preponderance  of  success  on  the  side  of  the  still  repulsed  their  attacks,  and  still  continued 

Fitoch ;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  cayalry,  to  astonish  Europe  with  his  dazzling  yictoriea. 

Napoleon  was  unable  to  deriye  from  it  all  the  But  numbers,  as  well  as  moral  power,  were  now 

adyantaoes  for  which  he  looked.    The  greater  against  him ;  the  sJUes  succeeded  in  reaching 

partoft£e  month  of  September  was  passed  in  a  the  exterior  defences  of  Paris;  tiie  capital, 

desultory  warfare,  the  French  armies,  on  the  which  for  so  many  years  had  dictated  law  to 

whole,  losing  ground,  and  experiencing  constant  all  other  ci^itals,  was  obliged  to  capitulate; 

desertions  on  the  part  of  thefr  German  allies.  It  and,  on  Hjurch  81,  Alexander  and  Welling- 

was  no  longer  the  dynasts  who  were  opposing  ton    entered   Paris   amid    the   acclamations 

Napoleon,  but  the  people,  and  the  prestise  of  of  the    people.     The   senate,    formerly   his 

popuhir  sympathy,  whicn  had  carried  him  along;  too    seryiceable    instrument,   dedared    that, 

eyen  in  ue  midst  of  nominal  enemies,  was  be-  ''by  arbitrary  acts  and  yiolaiions  of  the  con- 

S'oning  to  fUL  Among  the  Teutonic  masses  stitution,'*  Napoleon  had  forfeited  the  throne, 
e  thought  had  apread  that  the  war  before  and  absolyed  all  Frenchmen  fit>m  their  al- 
them  was  a  I¥eiMitshri0ff — a  war  of  inde-  legiance.  His  own  generals,  in  this  the  hour 
pendence;  and  the  yictor,  hitherto  inyind-  of  his  abasement,  insbted  that  heou^ttoab- 
Die,  was  at  last  brought  to  face,  not  the  rep-  dicate,  and  on  April  11,  he  dgned  his  but- 
resentatiyes  of  dilapidated  monarchies,  but  render  of  power.  He  was  allowed  the  soy- 
a  nation  in  its  moral  might  and  dignity.  (For  ereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  with  a  reyenue 
a  more  detailed  history  of  the  great  cam-  of  6,000,000  francs,  and,  after  taking  leaye  of 
paign  of  1818-*14  see  Bl^ohkb.)  On  Oct.  his  army  at  Fontalnebleau,  he  departed  for  his 
16  the  battie  opened  at  Leipsic,  and  a  gallant  new  abode.  On  May  4^  he  landed  from  the 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Irench  show^  that  British  frigate  Undaunted,  at  the  port  of 
their  energies  were  still  fresh,  <u^d  the  genius  Ferrtjo;  and  Louis  XVIIL  resumed  the  seat  of 
of  their  leader  unimpaired.  The  ITth  was  a  his  ancestors. — ^Ten  months  later,  inyited  by  a 
day  of  anxious  suspense  and  rapid  preparation,  conspiracy  of  old  republicans,  Joined  to  the 
On  the  18th  the  carnage  was  renewed,  and  Na-  Bonapartists,  Napoleon,  who  had  not  ceased  to 
poleon  discoyered  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  watdi  and  foment  the  intrigues  of  Paris,  was 
retire  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  morning  of  the  secretiy  returning  to  France.  On  Feb.  26, 
19th  saw  the  dejected  lines  of  the  French  slow-  1816,  escaping  from  Elba,  he  landed  at  Gan- 
ly  filing  out  of  tiie  city,  when  the  allies  forced  nes,  not  fu  from  IV^jns,  witix  an  escort  com- 
their  way  into  the  town,  and  by  blowing  up  a  posed  of  about  1,000  of  his  old  guard.  As  soon 
bridge  committed  a  sad  hayoc,  and  made  some  as  his  aniyal  was  known,  a  luge  part  of  the 
25,000  prisoners.  Thus,  alter  an  obstinate  re-  army,  headed  by  Ney  and  Colonel  Lab^doydre, 
ristance  of  8  days.  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  Joined  his  cause ;  and  he  made  a  triumphal  pro- 
retreat — a  moyement  for  which,  prodigious  as  gress  toward  Paris.  Europe  wasoyerwhelmed 
his  genius  was  in  assault  and  defence,  he  seem-  with  surprise  at  the  suddenness  of  the  apparition. 
ed  to  haye  but  littie  capacity.  As  at  Moscow,  On  Maron  20,  and  before  a  shot  was  fired,  Louis 
and  later  at  Waterloo,  his  backward  march  was  XVIII.  was  driyen  from  the  throne  to  which  he 
worse  than  a  battie  lost  Though  he  cut  his  had  lust  been  restored  by  the  combined  armies 
way  brayely  through  the  Bayarians,  his  late  of  the  world.  The  congress  of  Vienna,  still  in 
friends,  at  Hanau,  yet,  when  he  crossed  the  session,  disposing  of  the  rights  of  nations  in  a 
Rhine,  but  80,000  remained  of  all  his  splendid  spirit  which  almost  Justified  the  whole  preyious 
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career  of  Napoleon,  heard  tlie  news  with  aston-  ability,  of  indomitable  self-relianoe,  of  muleep- 
ishment,  and  instantJj  concerted  a  plan  for  con-  log  and  prodigiooa  energy,  and  of  the  most  lofty 
joint  resistance  to  the  terrible  man.  The  armies  and  commanding  intellect,  perhaps,  that  was 
resamed  their  march  toward  the  French  iron-  ever  given  to  a  human  being. — ^The  bibliogra{^y 
tier.  Napoleon,  hastily  reorganizing  the  gov-  of  Napoleon  may  be  said  to  embrace  almost  the 
emment,  but  on  a  basis  more  liberal  than  that  entire  literature  of  the  first  part  of  the  Idth 
of  the  empire,  and  having  in  vain  attempted  to  century,  and  therefore  we  can  only  refer  to  a 
open  negotiations  for  peace,  advanced  to  their  few  of  the  leading  works  directly  illustrative  of 
encounter.  Drained  as  France  was  by  a  long  the  principal  events  of  his  life.  The  Mimoires^ 
series  of  desolating  conquests,  250,000  men  by  Bourrienne,  the  Soutenin  hiitariquei,  by  the 
went  forward  to  meet  almost  double  that  num-  Duchess  d^Abrant^  the  Memorial  de  Ste. 
ber  of  enemies.  On  June  16,  with  150,000  vete-  HeUne^  by  Las  Cases,  and  the  '*  Voice  from  St. 
rans.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier;  Helena,'*  by  Barry  O'Meara,  are  miiversaUy 
the  next  day  he  defeated  the  Prussians  under  known ;  and  the  same  may  oe  said  of  Le  con- 
Bltlcher,  at  Ligny ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  sulat  et  V empire^  by  Thiers,  of  the  ^^Life  of 
sent  Ney  against  the  English  army  at  Quatre-  Napoleon,*'  by  Sir  Walter  Scott^  and  of  tho 
Bras,  where  he  was  routed  by  Wellington,  lives  by  Locldiart  and  by  Hazlitt  In  addition 
On  tiie  morning  of  the  17th,  the  latter  fell  back  to  these,  the  student  may  oonsolt  CBuvr^a  dc 
upon  Waterloo,  hard  followed  by  Napoleon.  NapoUon^  6  vols.  8vo,  Stuttgart  and  T&bingen, 
The  hour  for  the  final  battle  had  come;  the  1853;  Becueil  par  ordre  ehranologiqiis  de  jesi 
French  were  thoroughly  dispersed,  and  the  lettrea,  proclamatiom,  i&e.,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1855; 
Great  Captain  hurried  back  to  Paris.  Once  HUtoire  de  Napoleon  etdela  France,  by  Thib- 
more  the  capital  was  occupied  by  foreign  troops ;  eaudau,  10  vols. ;  Hutoire  de  NdpoUon  etdela 
a  war  whicn  had  lasted  for  23  years  was  closed;  grande  armie,  by  S^gur ;  Milangee  hietonqite^ 
the  legislature  demanded  a  second  abdication ;  sous  sa  dicteey  by  Montholon,  4  vols.;  ViepoU' 
on  t^e  22d  June,  just  100  days  after  his  resump-  tiqite  et  militaire^  by  Jomini,  4  vols.;  Me^ 
tionofpower,  the  second  abdication  was  signed;  moiree  ecrita  soue  ea  dicUe,  by  Gourgand, 
and  Napoleon  was  required  to  embark  instantly  2  vols. ;  Documem  particuUere  aur  NapoUon; 
for  the  United  States.  But  Napoleon,  arrived  Cours  diplomatique  et  politique,  extract  du 
at  Rochefort,  with  a  view  to  fly,  found  that  Moniteur,  7  vols. ;  Correepandance  inedite,  qf- 
there  would  be  little  probability  of  his  escaping  Jkielle  et  confidentielle^  7  vols. ;  Marie  Ltmiee 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  and  volun-  et  Kapoleon^  souvenirs  hietoriques,  by  Menneval, 
tarily  surrendered  himself  to  Captain  Maitland,  2  vols. ;  MSmoires  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire^  by 
of  the  British  war-ship  Bellerophon.  The  Savary,  4  vols.;  Contestation  entre  le  8ai»i 
British  government  ordered  his  detention  as  a  Siege  et  Napoleon^  by  Schoele,  8  vols.;  JPreeie 
prisoner,  and  finally  consigned  him  to  the  island  des  evenSments  militaires,  by  Mathieu  Dumas, 
of  Sti  Helena  for  life.  Thus  ended  the  public  19  vols. ;  Compendia  storico  su  Pio  VIL^  Mi- 
career  of  the  greatest  military  genius,  not  lauo,1824;  EistovredetarecolutiondPEapaffns.^ 
excepting  Julius  Oassar,  which  the  world  by  Col.  Schepeler ;  Southey's  "  History  of  the 
ever  saw.  He  landed  at  his  place  of  impris-  Peninsular  War,^^  and  Napier's  ^^  History  of  the 
onment  Oct  16,  1815,  and  remained  there.  War  in  the  Peninsula,^'  5  vols.;  '^Despatches 
alternately  fretting  at  the  restraints  imposed  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  3  vols. ;  MbfrMvree 
upon  him,  and  dictating  memoirs  of  his  extra-  «ur  la  guerre  de  1809^  by  Gen.  Pelet,  4  vols.; 
ordinary  career,  until  May  5, 1821,  when  he  La  verite  sur  Vincendte  de  MoseoUy  hj  Cooat 
died  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  the  same  dis-  Kostopchin,  Paris,  1823 ;  Koch,  Memotreepour 
ease  which  had  carried  off  his  father.  On  the  seroir  d  Vhistovre  de  la  campagne  de  1814;  JTw* 
8th  of  May,  his  remains  were  interred  beneath  toire  de  la  campagne  de  Varmee  Anglaise,  et  de 
some  weeping  willows,  near  a  fountain  in  Farmee  Frussienne,  en  1815,  Stuttgart,  1817 ; 
Slane^s  valley ;  but  20  years  afterward,  Oct.  18,  Observations  sur  la  relation  de  la  campagne  d$ 
1840,  the  king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe,  1815,  by  Gen.  Gourgaud,  Philadelphia,  1818; 
procured  the  removal  of  his  ashes  to  France,  **  History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  Stl 
where  they  now  repose,  beneath  a  magnificent  Helena,  from  the  Letters  and  Journals  of 
monument,  in  the  Hotel  des  Livalides. — ^Napo-  the  late  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,*'  8 
Icon's  marvellous  character  and  career,  on  which  vols.  1853 ;  Memoires  et  eorrespondanee  du  m 
we  have  here  no  space  to  remark,  will  occupy  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Paris,  1853-'55 ;  Histoire  de 
the  pens  of  the  historian  and  the  moralist,  for  la  restauration,  by  M.  de  Lamartine^  3  vols. ;  Lei 
years  yet  to  come ;  and  until  that  distant  day  idees  Napoleoniennes,  by  Louis  Napoleon  Bona* 
when  it  shall  be  clearly  discerned  that  the  true  parte,  Brussels,  1839 ;  Napoleon  im  Jahre  1818, 
greatness  of  man  consists  in  his  superiority  in  politiseh-militairiseh  geschildert,  by  Carl  Badei 
Qiose  qualities  which  distinguish  him  as  man, —  4  vols.,  Altona,  1841 ;  Geschiehte  dee  JJeut- 
in  his  disinterested  love  of  goodness  and  truth,  sch^h  Freiheitshriegs,  by  Dr.  Friedrich  Bich* 
and  in  the  energy  with  which  he  has  caused  ter,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1840 ;  Manuscrit  de  181& 
the  same  to  prevail,— it  will  be  in  vain  to  look  by  Baron  Fain,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1825 ;  "  The  Fall 
for  a  uniformity  of  judgment  in  regard  to  him ;  of  Napoleon,"  by  CoL  Mitchell,  London,  1845; 
but  we  need  not  await  a  distant  day  to  accord  Martin.  Eistoire  de  V expedition  de  VEgypte; 
to  him  the  possession  of  unsurpassed  military  Hiet,  de  France^  pendant  le  XVUL  eiicU,  by 
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.  X  Laer6tell^  6  Tok^  Paris,  1850 ;  ^*  His-  winter  they  r0|>^red  to  Rome.    The  principal 

try  of  the  18tn  oentory,  and  of  the  19th  till  tutor  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  M.  Lebas,  who, 

46  overti^w  of  the  French  Empire,"  by  F.  0.  being  a  stem  repablican,  gare  bim  bis  first  bnt 

^filoaser  (translated  by  D.  Davison),  8  vols.,  short-lived  inclinations  to  republican  principles. 

>D<loD,  1848-'59 ;  T6maignaffe§  hiH&riqum  ou  For  a  time,  however,  be  was  at  the  military 

tinse  am  dfhauU  police  9om  NapcUon^  bv  IL  college  of  Thnn,  where  he  made  some  progress 

jsnnarets,  Paris,  1888.  Hie  1st  volume  of  Na-  in  the  science  of  gunnei^  but  was  not  distin- 

•leon^s  correspondence  appeared  at  Paris  early  guished  as  a  scholar.    When  the  revolution  of 

1858,  under  tJie  auspices  of  Uie  government  1880  broke  out,  he  petitioned  Louis  Philippe  to 

BONAPARTE,  Kapolios  Fhaitqois  Joseph  be  allowed  to  return  to  France,  but  that  adroit 

'ABUE9,  or  Nafouoit  n.,  the  son  of  the  em-  monarch  refused  the  request    Louis  and  his 

•i>r  Napoleon,  bom  in  Paris,  Marob  SO.  1811,  brother,  Ni^leon,  then  repaired  to  Italy,  where 

d  at  Hchdnbmnn,  July  83,  1889.    He  was  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary 

I  frait  of  the  marriage  between  Napoleon  movements  of  1881.    But  the  interference  of 

i  MAria  Louisa  of  Austria,  and  from  bis  birth  France  and  Austria  in  behalf  of  the  papal  author- 

8  styled  the  king  of  Rome.    When  the  em-  ities  soon  put  an  end  to  these,  and  the  brothers 

•or  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  1814,  he  were  banished  from  the  papal  territory.    The 

nt  with  his  mother  to  Vienna,  and  was  edu-  elder  brother.  Napoleon,  died  at  Pesaro,  a  victim 

ed  there  by  his  grandfather,  the  emperor  of  to  his  anxieties  and   frktigues,   ICardi  27  of 

stria.    His  titie  Uiere  wsa  the  duke  of  Reich-  that  year,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  also  prostrated 

dt,   and  he  was  most  careftilly  instraoted,  by  iUneas  at  Ancona,  was  joined  by  his  mother, 

ccially  in  the  military  art    But  he  spears  and  having  in  vain  applied  for  permission  to 

iiave    inherited  but  litUe  of  the  aDility  enter  the  ft'ench  army,  ne  spent  a  short  time 

his  father;  his  oonstitntion  was  weak,  and  faiEn^and,  eventually  retiring  to  his  mother's 

\y  symptoms  of  consumption  unfitted  him  chateau  at  Arenenberg,  in  Tbursau.  The  duke  of 

the  laborious  duties  of  a  military  career.  Reichstadtdying  in  1882,left  him  the  successor 

Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  in  1815,  an  of  Napoleon  L,  not  by  legitimate  descent,  but 

,mpt  waa  made  to  remove  the  young  duke  by  the  imperial  edicts  of  1804  and  1806,  which 

'arts  bat  frustrated  by  the  Austrian  author-  set  aside  the  usual  order  of  descent,  and  fixed 

lie  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  succession  in  the  line  of  the  4th  brother  of 

I,  and  commanded  a  battalion  of  Hungarian  Napoleon,  Louis,  instead  of  in  that  of  the  elder 

itry  in   the  garrison  of  Vienna,  but  his  brother  Joseph.    This  opened  a  new  career  to 

h,  when  he  was  but  21  years  old,  cut  him  his  ambition,  and  he  seems  ttom,  that  time  to 

icfore  he  had  reached  an  age  in  which  he  have  set  his  heart  upon  the  recovery  of  the 

i  t  hare  displayed  any  abilities  he  possessed,  imperial  position  and  honors.    Nor  did  he  leave 

iig  his  lifetime  he  never  assumea  the  titie  any  means  untried  by  which  he  might  hope  to 

apoleon  IL,  inasmuch  as  the  abdication  of  win  over  the  French  people  to  an  approval  of 

ithcr,  in  his  ikvor,  was  never  admitted  bv  his  lofty  project     He  wrote  a  book  called 

lliea,  nor  was  it  ever  claimed  by  the  French  Bherie»  politiqucBf  in  which  he  endeavored  to 

rnriient.     But  in  1862,  when  the  resump*  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  an  emperor  to  the 

of  ompire  by  Louis  Napoleon  rendered  true  republican  organization  of  France.    This 

,   title  necessary,  he  was  considered  Napo-  was  subseqnentiy  expanded  into  a  larger  work, 

1 1.^  and  the  new  emperor  took  that  of  ria-  called  IcUet  NaooUonienneBy  wherein  Uie  policy 

.n   111*     Tl^  latter  titie,  however,  having  and  plans  of  tne  emperor  were  magnifi^  and 

reoo^uBcd  by  the  several  governments  <h  extolled,    and  eamestiy   commend^   to   the 

r>i\  the  recognition  of  the  former  is  implied,  adoption  of  France.    But  he  did  not  limit  his 

!  V  APA  RIa,  Odaslbs  Louis  Napolboit,  or  efforts  to  the  publication  of  books ;  he  put  him- 

a^xoH  JIIm  ^  the  voungest  son  of  Louis,  self  in  communication  with  Colonel  Vaudry, 

in;;  of  UollaDd,  and  Hortense,  daughter  of  and  other  military  officers  of  the  garrison  of 

rnpreaa  Joeephine,  who  reappears  on  the  Strasbourg;  and,  Oct.  80.  1886,  he  proclaimed 

(^  of  Fk-anoe,  from  which  she  was  expelled  a  revolution.     The  soloiers   of   some   regi- 

ipolcon  I.,  i>^  the  person  of  her  grandson,  ments  received  him  with  acclamation,  but  the 

J,  born  in  PAris,  April  20, 1808.   The  em-  other  regiments  remained  true  to  their  duty, 

and  etapreiBB  were  his  sponsors  at  baptism,  and  the  attempt  resulted  in  a  miserable  failure. 

,e  wa0  BMi  early  favorite  with  Napoleon.  The  prince,  however,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 

H   father   and  mother  soon  came  to  live  Louis  Philippe,  instead  of  having  him  executed, 

icly  (indeedL   they  had  been  alienated  consented,  at  the   earnest   entreaties  of  his 

and  It  is  0sud  to  have  been  at  the  im-  mother^  merely  to  banish  him.    He  was  sent  to 

^o  conunand  of  the  emperor  that  King  the  Umted  States,  where  he  led  a  life  of  idle* 

I  Jo  wed  the  child  to  be  recognized  as  his),  ness  for  a  short  time,  and  then  went  to  South 

^ '   }^j^f]y  educated  bv  his  mother,  who  re-  America.    The  mortal  illness  of  his  mother 

^  I'ari^  nn^^''^^^^®^^®^^*^^^^^^  took  him  back  to  Arenenberg.  in  time  to  see 

A  fter  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  femily  her  die  on  Oct  5, 1887.    As  he  immediately 

ri  nst  to  Angabnrg.  where  he  learned  the  set  to  work  defending  his  conduct  at  Strasbourg^ 

f   nirna««^  and  aubsequentiy  to  Switzer-  the  government  of  France  demanded  his  extra- 

iiere  th^  passed  their  amnmers,  while  in  dition  from  SwitserhuMl,  which  country  at  first 
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:;henJenMtteBoiiaMxieinoomiDandofaIV0iioh  lady  is  mj  fytmet  wife.^     He  instantlj  left 

:  igato  landed  ia  Kew  York  in  1808.    She,  at  the  gallery,  and  next  morning  departed  from 

at  time,  iraa  diatingidahed  by  nnoomnum  Florence.  N'apoleon  Bonaparte  never  succeeded 

:  reooal  beanty,  and  la  said,   moreoTer,  to  in  indndng  tne  pope,  Pins  VII.,  to  declare  Je- 

.ve  strikiiigly  resembled  the  Bonaparte  fiunily.  rome^s  first  marria^  nnll  and  void.  To  the  pon* 

:»ie  fame  of  Kapoleon  insored  for  his  brother  tifTs  honor  be  it  said,  he  invariably  reftised,  and 

j.rome  a  distingnished   reception  in  Amer-  this  protest  has  of  late  been  brought  forward  in 

:^  and  wherever  he  went  he  was  most  ho^i*  a  question  involving  the  rank  of  the  Baltimore 

)ly  entertained.  On  visiting  Baltimore  he  saw  Bonapartea,  as  princes  of  the  imperial  house- 

'»  Patterson,  and  soon  became  much  attached  hold.   Madame  Bonaparte  luuLsinoe  the  birth  of 

her,  a  psrtiality  which  she  readily  returned,  her  son,  generally  resided  in  Baltimore,  as  aha 

M  being  ambitions  in  her  views  of  lifCi  she  at  does  at  present,  in   the  possession  of  abun- 

. » laooepted  hia  offeia  of  marriage,  and  was  dant  wealth.  Notwithstanmng  her  treatment  by 

tod  to  him  Dec  S4,  1808.    The  marriage  Napoleon,  she  has  always  expressed  the  highest 

.  amonv  was  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Bd-  admiration  for  him,  and  prophesies  that  her 

'  ore,  John  OarroU,  brother  of  Oharies  OarroU  grandson  is  eventually  to  succeed  him  as  em- 

Darrollton,  the  signer  of  the  declaration  of  peror  of  the  French.— -Jkboxb  Napoleon,  son  of 

[  3pendence,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rituid  the  preceding,  bom  in  En^and,  July  7,  1806. 

iie  Roman  Catholic  church.    The  marriage  IQs  mother  returned  to  the  United  States  during 

tract,  considered  of  importance,  waa  drawn  his  boyhood,  and  he  was  reared  in  Baltimore.  He 

'  :>y  Alexander  J.  Dallaa,  subsequently  seore-  entered  Harvard  coUege,  and  graduated  fh>m 

'  of  the  treasury,  and  witnessed  by  several  that  institution  in  1826.  Mr.  Bon^arte  had  then 

'ial  personages,  including  the  mayor  of  Bal-  some  intention  of  pursuing  the  legal  profeasion^ 

'^re.    Jerome  BonttMurte  remained  in  Amer-  but,  although  he  studied  for  the  bar,  he  never 

'  or  a  fiill  year,  visiting,  with  his  wife,  various  practised  law.    He  wsa  married  early  in  life  to 

8  of  the  oounby.  At  length  they  embarked  Miss  Susan  Mary  Williams,  daughter  of  Bei\ja- 

Enrope  in  the  raring  of  1805.  in  the  Amer-  min  Williams,    Esq.,    orlgmally   of  Roxbury, 

ship  Erin,  ana  arrived  sarely  at  Lisbon.  Mass.    Miss  Williams  was  a  ladv  of  very  large 

newsof  the  marriage  proved  very  distaste-  fortune,  which,  united  with  Mr.  Bonaparte^s 

o  the  dictator  of  France,  partly  because  own  property,  has  made  him  one  of  the  wealth- 

me  had  dared  to  many  without  his  con-  iestdtixens  of  Baltimore.  Since  his  marriage  he 

and  partly  on  account  of  his  own  wish  to  has  devoted  hb  time  to  the  management  of  a 

.^t  all  hia  brothers  to  European  princesses,  large  estate,  and  partly  to  agricdtoral  pursuits. 

ro  the  newly  wedded  pidr  oould  reach  £u-  He  has  two  children :  a  son,  Jerome  Napoleon, 

an  order  went  forth  to  every  port  under  bom  in  1882,  now  in  the  F^dnch  army,  and  an- 

oh   authority,  forbid^ng  them  to   land,  other  son,  Charles  Joseph,  bom  in  1852.    For 

hopes  of  the  foir  American  were  now  for-  many  years,  Mr.  Bonaparte  received  a  handsome 

blighted,  aa  Napoleon  sternly  refhsed  to  allowance  from  his  ilather,  with  whom  he  was 

rnize  her  marriage.    Jerome  left  her  at  ontermsof  intimacy  in  his  several  visits  to  Eu- 

>n,  and  hastened  to  Paris,  hoping  by  a  pner-  rope.    During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  Mr. 

i  interview  to  soften  the  emperor,  mrecting  Bonaparte  was  permitted  to  sojourn  in  Paris, 

'cssel  to  proceed  to  Amsterdam,  aa  the  state  but  for  a  short  period  only,  and   under  his 

lis  wife^a  health  would  not  aomit  of  her  mother's  name  of  Patterson.    Although  travel- 

•rgoing  a  long  land  louraey,  even  if  a  pass-  ling  incognito,  he  attracted  much  attention  from 

could  be  obtained  ror  her,  which  waa  very  his  fiwgnii^  likeness  to  the  great  emperor.    He 

>tfa].     On  the  Erin's  arrival  atTezel  roads,  has  always  been  thou^^t  to  resemble  him  more 

amo  Bonaparte  found  that  an  order  had  been  than  any  of  the  monarch's  own  brothers  did. 

t  ting  her  eoming,  which  prohibited  her  fhnn  He  is  distinguished  by  the  same  shi^  of  the  head 

ing*     She  was  obliffed  to  sail  at  once  for  and  perfect  rM^ilarity  of  features^  bronze  coun- 

land,  where  ahe  established  her  abode,  and  tenance,  and  aark  eyes  of  peculiar  tint,  which 

^atnberwell,   near  London.  Julv  7,  1805,  Kiq>oleonhadjmd  which  characterize  the  Oorsi- 

i  birth  to  a  aon,  Jerome  Napoleon  Bona-  can  people,    ma  figure,  too,  is  cast  in  the  same 

\  now  living  in  Baltimore.    She  never  saw  square  mould  which  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  Na- 

husbaQd  again,  except  in  a  ossnal  meeting  poleon.    Mr.  Bonaparte  has  long  been  on  good 

f  rears  after  their  separation.  Jerome,  who  terms  with  Louis  Ni^leon.  and  since  his  assump- 

ori^inallx  mnoh  atiaohed  to  his  wife,  in  tionoftheimperialpurple,nasv]sited  the  French 

petitioned  the  emperor  to  reoognixe  ner,  court  wiUi  his  son,  by  the  invitation  of  the  em- 

VA3  finally  obliged  to  yield  to  the  despot's  peror.   In  regard  to  the  validity  of  his  father^s 

wtll»    and  marrv  the  princess  Frederica  first  maniage  with  Miss  Patterson,  which,  if  fuUy 

irt no  of  Wnrtamberg.  Alter  the  downfkll  of  recognized  oy  the  court  of  France,  would  give 

leon,  Madame  Patterson  (aa  she  waa  styled  him  precedence  over  his  half  brothers  and  the 

li>n>r  period)  visited  Europe,  and  is  said  to  Princess  Mathilde,  the  children  of  Jerome^s  seo- 

oncoontered  Jerome  Bonaparte  with  his  ond  marriage,  nothing  has  as  yet  transpired  of 

»S4  in  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  palace  in  a  public  nature.  TherefhsalofthepopeflusYIL 

--»      On  meeting,  Jerome  started  aside,  to  confirm  the  order  of  Napoleon  I.,  dedariog 

overheard  to  aay  to  the  princess,  **  That  the  American  marriage  null  and  void,  is  stiU 
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maintained  bj  the  papal  court.    Bat  np  to  tio  hero  of  the  Dominicans.    He  is  the  patron 

this  time,  all  transactions  affecting  the  rank  of  saint  of  the  citj   of  Lyons,  where  he  was 

Mr.  Bonaparte  and  his  children  are  considered  bnried.    His  works,  consisting  of  a  oomm«a- 

of  a  delicate  nature,  in  which  the  family  alone,  tarj  on  the  MagUterSententiarumot'Pei&e  lorn- 

and  not  the  community,  have  the  right  of  in-  bard,  and  of  varioos  songs  and  devotiozial  and 

quiry.    It  is  well  understood,  however,  that  ezegetical  treatises,  have  been   published    at 

Jerome  Bonaparte  is  violently  opposed  to  the  Rome,  1588-^96,  in  8  vols,  folio  (this  edition 

recognition  of  precedence  for  tne  Baltimore  contains  some  apooryphical  pieces) ;  at  Lyons^ 

Bonapartes,  and,  as  far  as  he  is  himself  con-  1688,  in  7  vols,  folio;  and  at  Venice,  1752-^56, 

cemed,  refuses  to  acknowledge  his  son  and  in  14  vols.  4to.    The  festival  of  this  saint  is  on 

grandson  by  any  name  but  that  of  Patterson.  Julv  14. 

— Jebomb  Napoleon,  son  of  the  preceding,        BONIRATI,  an  islet  about  midway  between 

bom  in  Baltimore,  in  1832.     He  entered  Har-  the  south-western  peninsula  of  Celebes  and  the 

yard  college,  where  he  remained  2  years,  but  island  of  Flores.    The  town,  situated  on  the 

was  transferred  to  West  Point  military  acad-  strait  that  separates  this  island  from  Lambego, 

emy,  where  he   graduated  high   in  his  class  is  a  noted  entrep6t  of  the  Bugis  traders.    Lyin^ 

in  1852.    He  remained  but  a  short  time  in  directly  in  the  route  between  Papua,  the  islands 

the  American  army,  for  having  visited  France,  of  the  Banda  and  Arroo  seas,  and  the  European 

with  his  father,  he   attracted  the  favorable  emporiums  in  the  west  of  the  archipelago,  the 

notice  of  Napoleon  III.,   and    resigning  his  roadstead  is  often  crowded  with  fleets  of  pade- 

commission  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  wakans,  or  Bugis  vessels,  as  they  go  and  retom 

entered  that  of  the  French  as  sub-lieutenant  in  with  the  monsoons,  laden  with  tripang,  tortoise 

the  army.    He    took   part  in  tiie  operations  shell,  massoy,  nutmegs,  birds'  nests,  and  c^er 

of   the    French    and    English  allies   in   the  articles  of  interinsular  trade.    The  chief  portion 

Crimea,  and  served  at  the  seige  of  Sobasto-  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  islet  are  Bajans,  or  the 

Sol,  in  Gen.  Bosqnet^s  division.    For  his  con-  Malay  sea  gypsies;  and  although  ooi&ning  their 

net,  which  was  considered  gallant  and  meri-  occupations  to  fishing  and  piracy,  they  are  often 

torious,  he  received  a  decoration  from  the  sul-  associated  with  the  enterprising  and  tmstwor- 

tan.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  May,  1856.  thy  Bugis. 

His  appearance,  handsome  and  martial,  is  not        BOND,  a  central  county  of  Hlinoia,  inters 

Napoleonic  like  that   of  his  father,  he  being  sected  by  Shoal  «reek  and  its  brandies,  and 

tall  and  slender.    He  possesses  fair  abilities,  comprising  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles. 

and   most   amiable   manners   and    character,  The  surface  is  moderately  uneven,  and  occupied 

which  win  for  him  many  friends.     His  destiny  by  beautiful  prairies  and  woodland  in  equal 

is,  of  course,  at  present,  mere  matter  of  specula-  proportions.    Coal  is  found  near  Shoal  creek. 

tion,  greatly  depending  on  the  will,  as  well  as  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1860 

the  continued  power  of  Napoleon  III.  amounted  to  460,985  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 

BONA  VENTURA,  Saint  (Giovanni  di  Fi-  7,655  of  wheat,  84,771  of  oats,  and  114,»70 

danza),  a  cardinal  and  doctor  of  the  Boman  pounds  of  butter.    There  were  16  churches,  4 

churcli,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  newspaper  establishments,  and    1,500    pnpib 

scholastic   philosophers,  bom  at  Bagnarea  in  attending  public  schools.     The  national  road 

Tuscany  in  1221,  died  at  Lyons,  July  16,  1274.  passes  through  the  county  capital,  GreenyiUe. 

He  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis  at  an  Pop.  in  1856,  7,611.    The  county  was  named 

early  ago,  studied  in  the  university  of  Paris,  in  honor  of  Shadraoh  Bond,  first  governor  of 

was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  1258,  Illinois. 

and  elected  in  1256  general  of  his  order.    So        BOND,  in  law,  is  an  instrument  in  writing 

great  was  his    reputation  for   wisdom    that,  by  which  the  party  executing  it,  who  is  called 

after  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  in  1268,  the  obligor,  binds  himself  to  another  who  is 

the  cardinals,  unable   to  agree  upon  a  sue-  calledtheobligee,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

cessor,  bound  themselves  to  elect  whomsoever  If  this  be  the  whole,  it  is  called  a  ^mmple  bond,^' 

Bonaventara  should  designate.    By  Gregory  X.  but  the  ordinary  form  has  a  condition  under- 

he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Albano,  and  written,  which  is  the  real  contract,  the  som 

to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.    He  died  during  the  named  in  the  other  part  being  denominated 

session  of  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  to  which  the  penalty,  and  which  in  common  practioe  la 

he  hod  been  sent  as  legate  of  the  pope,  and  his  double  the  amount  expressed  in  the  condition— 

funeral,  celebrated  with  the  greatest  magnifi-  that  is,  when  the  condition  is  for  the  payment 

cence,  was  attended  by  the  supreme  ponti^  ac-  of  money.    The  usual  incidents  of  a  bond  are 

companied  by  a  brilliant  retinue  of  cardinals  and  that  by  its  terms,  it  is  expressed  to  bind  the 

kings.    He  was  canonized  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1482,  obligor,  and  his  executors  and  administrators 

and  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1587  he  was  declared  the  (sometimes  heirs  also) ;  that  it  is  under  seal,  and 

sixth  in  rank  among  the  great  doctors  of  the  that  it  is  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  by  way  of 

church.    The  sublime  and  mystical  thoughts  penalty ;  but  none  of  these  are,  in  fiact,  indis- 

which  abound  in  his  writings  gained  him  the  title  pensable.    There  may  be,  as  mentioned  abov«^ 

of  doctor  aeraphicm.    The  Franciscans  regard  a  direct  obligation  to  pay  the  sum  intended  to 

him  as  one  of  tlicir  most  lenrncd  theologians,  and  be  secured ;  a  man  may  also  bind  himself  only, 

compare  him  ^vith  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  scholas*  without  naming  executors,  administrators,  or 
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lir^  and  this  ironld  in  ftot  bind  hk  pMiAud  writefi  and  none  wklded  9  more  yigofoiu  pea 

)re86ntAtir6a  to  the  extent  of  proper^r  of  the  in  all  ttie  oontroyernee  which  aatatod  the  dfr« 

ligor,  whieh  iboold  loome  to  tneoL    The  teal  nomination  to  which  he  belonged.    Hie  yariona 

aoi  ewentud  to  the  validity  of  the  bond,  bnt  writinga  on  the  politj  of  Methodiem  aeoored 

lot  used,  the  obligation  would  be  held  to  be  for  him  the  appellation  of  "  defender  of  the 

the  nitore  of  a  promiasory  note,  not  n^go-  church."    In  aU  the  enterpriaea  of  the  church, 

)l6.   The  effoot  of  the  aeal  ie  twofold:  1,  and  in  all  the  benoTolent  movements  of  the  day, 

limitatioa  of  time  which  ahall  be  a  bar  to  he  took  a  moat  lively  interest,  and  was  ever 

yyery  it  80  jears ;  9,  in  the  diatril>ntion  of  fonnd  the  nnfsiHng  advocate  of  whatever  re- 

ites  of  deceased  persona,  bonds  were  pre-  lated  to  hnman  progress^  or  whatever  tended 

ed  to  common  contracts.    In  the  state  of  to  meliorate  the  oonmtion,  or  enhance  the  hap- 

?  York  aod  other  states,  the  latter  disdno-  piness  of  man. 

ia  abrogated,  and  bonds,  notes,  bills.  &a,  BOKD,  Wiuxjlm  Obavoe,  directorof  the  ob- 
pat  upon  the  same  fboting.  The  penai  part  aervatory  at  Harvard  university,  bom  at  Port- 
bond  is  slwaya  for  the  payment  of  money,  land,  He.,  in  Bent  1789.  Having  i^ed  arepn- 
the  condition  may  be  to  perform  any  act,  tation  as  an  observer  at  Ms  private  observa- 
if  it  be  SDT  other  act  than  the  pigrment  of  tory  at  Doroheater,  Mass.,  he  was  in  1889  oflJled 
ey,  the  obligee  doea  not  recover  for  the  npon  to  take  charge  of  the  observatory  at 

J»orfonnsaoe  of  such  condition  the  whole  Oambridge,  before  yet  any  buildings  wereerect- 
ty  of  the  bond,  bnt  only  the  actual  damagea  ed.     Assisted  by  his  sons,  who  are  engaged 
lined  by  the  breach.  with  him  in  the  care  of  chronometers  and 
3ND,  TnoMAS  EifiBaoR,  M.D..  D.D.,  a  watches,  and  by  his  son,  GnonaxPHiLUpa  Bond, 
ttcr  of  the  Methodist  f^iacopal   diuroh,  in  the  observatory,  he  has  used  the  noble  re- 
in  Baltimore  in   Feb.    1789,    died   in  fraotor  there  to  good  purpose  upon  the  fixed 
York,  March  1^  1850.     His  paternal  atars,  the  nebulsa,  and  the  planet  Saturn.    He 
)tors  had    residea    for   aeveral   genera*  has  also  invented  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechan- 
in  Harford  county,  Maryland.     Snbae-  ism  called  a  spring  governor,  m  which  part  of 
^Jy  his  father  removed  to   Buckingham  a  train  of  clockwo»  is  regulated  by  a  pendulum 
/a.,  and  engased  in  mercantile  bnaneai^  with  a  dead-beat  eacapement,  and  the  other,  re- 
I  he  continned  for  many  years.    At  thia  ceiving  its  motion  through  an  elastic  axis,  is 
young  Thomas  received  his   academi-  made  to  run  uniformly  by  a  balance  or  fly  wheel, 
ucation,  and  at  the  proper  age,  entered  and  thus  time  is  visibly  measured  to  a  small 
the  study  of  medicine,  with  which  he  lotion  of  a  second.    The  plan  of  recording 
ct<Hi  that  of  the  Latin  language.     His  observationa  by  electro-magnetism,  known  in 
lelight,  however,  was  in  the  study  of  the  Europe  as  the  American  method,  was  first 
ih  cladsios,  which  occupied  all  his  leisure  brou^t  into  nractical  working  by 'Sears  0. 
lie  next  attended  lectures  in  the  medical  Walker,  throng  Mr.  Sondes  assistance.    He  is 
d  at  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  in  Bal-  at   present   engaged,  with   the  assistance  of 
),  at  the  close  of  which  be  engaged  in  the  Messrs.  Whipple  and  Black,  photographers,  in 
ce  of  medicine  in  that  city.    He  roae  rapid-  taking  nhotogr^hs  of  the  stars,  by  a  camera 
ublic  estimation,  while  his  genial  manners  attachea  to  the  great  telescope,  and  the  results 
f  reeable  and  witty  conversation  made  him  are  of  microscopic  accnrapy.   At  the  time  of  Mr. 
rite  among  the  members  <^  the  profession.  Bond's  being  called  to  Oambridge,  he  was  en- 
>  time  he  was  called  to  occupy  a  profea-  gaged,  under  the  order  of  the  United  States  gov- 
cijoir  in  the  medical  colkne  of  Maryland,  emment,  in  astronomical  observations,  to  be 
)o  vhich  he  filled  until  declining  health  used  in  connection  with  the  South  sea  explor- 
i  laim  to  resign,  and  retire  to  Harford  ing   expedition.      The    great  telescope   was 
a  time,  when  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  mounted  June  S^  1847. 
y  life  he  became  religious,  and  always  BONDEBS,  a  class  of  independent  land-hold- 
id  the  reputation  of  a  consistent  Ohrb-  ers  in  Norway  and  Sweden.    They  are  at  once 
f<»ilowship  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  peasants  and  aristocrats,  being  descended  from 
The  church  conferred  upon  him  &e  the  old  leaders,  and  sometimes  from  the  princes, 
'f  a  local  preacher,  which  ne  filled  for  of  the  nation,  and  yet  bcdng  also  cultivators  of 
ears  with  honor  and  usefulness.    During  the  soil,  and  more  rude  than  the  farmers  of 
iVas  called  the  **  radical  controversy?^  America,  or  the  yeomen  of  Inland.    They 
resulted  in  a  secession  from  the  church,  number  }  of  the  whole  population,  and  are 
f  turmation  of  the  Methodist  Rotestant  the  principal  electors  <rf  representatives  to  the 
ho  edited  the   *^  Itinerant,"  and  with  national  assembly,  in  whion  their  power  pre- 
•  ability  defended  the  polity  of  Episcopal  dominates  over  that  of  the  nobles  and  clergy. 
Liin.     The  chief  sphero  of  his  usefhlness,  Th«r  ordinary  costume  is  a  dose  red  cap,  a 
r,  was  his  editorsnip  of  the  *^  Christian  Jacket  with  metal  buttona,  and  breeches.   Toeir 
re  and  Jonmal,"  the  leading  official  or-  blonde  complexion  is  much  reddened  by  ex- 
the   church,  which  he  conducted  witii  posnre  to  the  weather.     Mr.  Brace,  in  his 
ability  for  a  period  of  12  years,  and  of  book  entitled  the  ^*-  Norse  Folk,"  deecribes  a 
o  waa  editor  at  the  time  of  his  death,  virit  to  the  estate  of  a  bonder,  who  boasted  his 
a  Btrong  argumentative  and  perspicuous  descent  from  the  old  Norwegian  king,  Harold 
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Haarfager,  and  received  the  yintor,  aooord-  oofi(f(>lezion  the  people  of  Bondoo  are  of  a  light 
ing  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  conntry,  with  copper  color,  and  in  oast  of  features  thej  r&- 
a  welcoming  drink.  Mr.  Brace  was  then  con-  semole  the  Europeans  more  nearly  than  any 
ducted  through  the  series  of  houses  which  con-  other  tribe  of  W.  Africa,  except  the  Mooisw 
Btitute  the  bonder's  dwelling.  There  was  an  The  women  are  finely  formed,  neat  in  person 
immense  number  of  bed-rooms,  some  with  plain  and  dress,  graceful  and  majestic  in  gait^  and 
farmer-like  furnishing,  others  with  elegant  cur-  always  wear  a  veil  thrown  loosely  over  the 
tained  beds  and  pieces  of  splendid  furniture.  In  head.  The  king  possesses  absolute  power,  and 
the  store  rooms  and  attic  were  the  winter  coats,  has  under  his  command  a  body  of  ahout  ft,500 
the  bear  skins  and  furs,  reindeer  boots  and  high  troops.  The  sources  of  his  revenue  are,  a  tenth 
water  boots,  blankets,  comfortables,  and  dresses,  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  a  ten^  part  of 
little  sleds  and  sleighs  for  the  snow,  piles  of  all  the  salt  imported,  and  duties  on  goods  paas- 
round  oatmeal  cakes,  each  1^  foot  in  diameter,  ing  through  his  dominions.  The  ciq>ital  town  is 
kept  for  the  food  of  the  laborers,  spinning-  Bulibani  (pop.  about  8,000),  situated  in  an  ex- 
wheels,  and  shoe-makers*  tools.  The  kitchen  tensive  plam  at  the  foot  of  a  rai^  of  rocky  hills, 
was  a  separate  house,  and  there  were  in  succes-  It  is  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  pierced  with  loop- 
sion  several  log  houses  for  preserving  meats,  holes.  The  houses  are  small  and  irregular ;  the 
and  for  various  farm  purposes.  One  of  these  had  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The  royid 
a  little  cupola  and  bell,  which  are  often  seen  in  palace  is  nothing  more  than  an  enclosure  about 
the  clusters  of  buildings  which  make  a  Nor-  an  acre  in  extent,  containing  several  cottages, 
wegian  home,  and  give  a  centrality  to  each  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  populaocL 
group.  The  barn  was  built  on  the  side  of  a  but  not  a  whit  more  commodious,  llie  uaeful 
hill,  with  easy  entrances  to  each  story,  the  arts  are  held  in  high  esteem  in  Bondoo,  and  a 
lower  story  being  the  cattle  stable.  This  ar-  good  trade  is  carried  on  with  some  of  the 
rangement  of  the  farm  houses  is  described  in  Moorish  territories.  One  of  the  towns,  8am- 
the  old  sagas.  The  ancient  Icelandic  home-  cocolo,  is  famous  for  its  skilful  workers  in  iron 
steads  had  often  SO  or  40  houses.    The  fields  of  and  gold. 

the  estate  are  artificially  irrigated,  and  produce        BONE,  the  substance  which  forms  the  in- 

oats,  barley,  and  hay.    The  cattle  during  the  ternal  skeleton  of  man  and  the  vertebrated 

summer  graze  in  small  green  pastures  on  the  animals;   constituting  the  framework  of  snp- 

heights  of  the  mountains,  where  they  are  tend-  port,  the  levers  by  which  force  is  exerted  and 

ed  by  a  few  dairymaids  and  men,  who  make  locomotion  performed,  and  the  boxes  or  cages 

butter  and  cheese  for  the  winter.     This  pastor-  in  which  are  enclosed  the  delicate  vital  oiigans. 

al  life  is  famous  in  Norwegian  poetry  and  ro-  So  important  are  the  offices  which  bone  per- 

mance.    The  bonder  is  aristocratic  in  his  con-  forms,  and  so  indestructible  is  it  compared 

ncctions ;  and  a  burger  or  noble  more  frequently  with  the  softer  portions  of  Uie  body,  tiiat  it  is 

marries  the  daughter  of  a  bonder,  than  a  bonder  popularly  regarded  as  its  most  essential  element ; 

the  daughter  of  a  torpare,  or  farm  servant.    By  and  we  speak  of  resting  our  weary  bones,  and 

the  Udal  law  the  father  is  obliged  to  distribute  of  laying  them  in  the  grave,  thus  mRlring  them 

his  land  equally  among  his  children,  the  consc-  stand  for  the  whole  organism.    The  bony  parts 

quence  of  which  is  that  the  estates  are  often  of  the  vertebrated    animals  are  very  dmer- 

cut  up  into  minute  pareels,  and  the  fields  di-  ent  in  structure  and  composition   from  the 

vided  by  innumerable  lines  of  fences.    (See  hard  external  skeletons  of  the  invertebrata ;  in 

Brace's  "Norse  Folk,"  New  York,  1857.)  the  latter,  whether  we  take  the  external  plates 

BONDOO,  or  Bondou,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  of  the  echinoderms,  the  corneous  covering  of 

between  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.    The  the  insects,   the  firmer    integuments   of  the 

surface  of  the  country,  which  is  generally  fiat,  Crustacea  and  moUusca,  or  the  internal  stem  of 

save  in  the  northern  and  central  ports,  whore  it  the  polyp,  although  the  parts  perform  anslo- 

rises  into  hills  of  no  great  height,  is  covered  gous   functions,   the   chemical    constituent  is 

with  vast   forests    and    low  stunted  bushes,  principally  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phos- 

From  the  hills  innumerable  torrents  descend  phate  of  lime  and  animal  matter.    The  nard- 

during  the  rainy  season  to  the  Senegal  and  ness,  density,  color,  and  opacity  of  bone  are 

Fal6m6  rivers.    In  the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  readily  explained  by  its  physical  constitatzoii. 

where  the  forests  have  been  cleared,  the  soil  is  Bone  consists  of  an  organic  and  an  inorganic 

found  to  be  light  and  productive.     Cotton,  material,  which  may  be  obtained  eepsrati^  hj 

grain,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  pepper  are  cul-  the  following  simple  processes :  steep  a  bone  in 

tivated  with  some  industry,  while  difierent  va-  dilute  muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  the  inox^ganio  or 

rietics  of  fruit  are  scattered  in  great  profusion  earthy  matter  is  dissolved  out  and  the  organic 

over  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  population,  substance  remains,  retaining  me  original  sixe  of 

consisting  of  Foolahs,  Mandingoes,  and  Serawul-  the  bone,  and  easily  bent;  in  this  way  is  ob- 

lis,  is  estimated  at  about  1,500,000.   The  Foolahs  tained  the  cartilaginous  basis  of  the  bone,  on 

are  the  dominant  tribe.  The  people  are  profess-  which  its  shape  depends;  on  the  oootnjjy  if  a 

edly  Mohammedans,  but  are  not  very  strict  in  bone  be  subjected  to  a  strong  heat|  the  oiiganio 

observing  the  precepts  of  that  faith.    In  every  or  animal  part  is  burned  out,  ana  the  earthy 

town,  however,  there  are  schools  in  which  the  part  remains,  retaining  its  form,  but  crambling 

reading  and  writing  of  Arabic  are  taught.    In  to  pieces  at  the  least  touch.    To  the  earthy 
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rty  vhich  is  prindpaUy  phoepliate  and  oar-  eminenoes  and  depraflrionfl,  for  the  attachment 

Date  of  lime,  51  per  cent  of  the  former  and  of  mnades,  the  protection  of  nerres  and  Teaselfli 

per  oent  oif  the  latter,  the  bone  owes  its  isc :  these  emuenoea,  or  processes,  are  well 

rdneas.  density,  sliirht  flexibiHtTt  and  white  marked  in  proportion  to  the  mnsonlarity  of  the 
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es  its  streoffth  of  cohesion.    These  propor-  mnsonlar  frame  the  bone  is  dense  and  heaTy, 

3S  vary  at  mfBsrent  ages :  in  the  child,  the  and  eTery  prominence  ia  well  developed.  Ezer- 

tnal  matter  forms  nearljr  one-half  of  the  bone^  cise  is  as  neoessarj  to  the  strength  of  a  bone  as 

ranting  for  its  greater  flexibility  and  the  less  it  is  to  the  strength  of  a  mosole ;  if  a  limb  be 

illty  to  fraotore  atthisage;  in  theol^the  disosed  from  paralysis,  or  the  body  be  prostrated 

hy  matter  is  abont  84  per  oent,  explaining  by  long  disease,  the  bones  waste  as  well  as  the 

great  brittleness  and  eagy  fracture  of  the  soft  puts.    The  external  sarface  is  perforated 

ds  in  aged  persons.    In  the  disease  called  by  ntunerona  minnte  openings,  which  transmit 

eta,  quite  common  among  the  ill-fed  chil-  tne  arteries  and  yeina  to  the  interior;  this  sur- 

I  of  ^e  poor  in  Europe^  bnt  somewhat  ftce  is  covered  by  a  firm  tongh  membrane,  the 

in  Amenca,  there  is  a  aeflcien<7'  in  the  jwrtosfMim,  composed  of  densely  interwoven 

»sit  of  earthy  matter,  rendering  &e  bonea  white  flbrona  tiasne.    The  cells,  or  eaneeUU  of 

cxible  that  ther  may  be  bent  almost  like  the  spongy  portions  of  bone,  are  made  np  of  thin 

The  power  or  Ixme  to  resist  decomposi*  and  mosoolating  plates  of  osseous  tissue,  endos- 

is  remarkable :  fossil  bones  deposited  in  the  ing  q>acea  between  them  which  are  filled  with 

nd  before  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  marrow  or  meduUa;  these  are  lined  with  a 

I  have  been  found  by  Onvier  exhibiting  a  delicate  membrane.    On  a  superficial  observa- 

iderable  cartilaginous  portion ;  th^jawof  tionitappearsasifthe  plates  of  the  cancellated 

Cambridge  mastodon  was  found  by  Dr.  O.  atruoture  were  arranged  without  definite  plan ; 

tokaon  to  contain  4S.6  per  cent,  of  animal  but  the  researches  m  I>r,  Jeffries  Wyman  and 

ir^  and  cartilage  obtained  from  the  same  others  show  that  the  cancelli  of  such  bones  as 

nen  by  means  of  dilute  acid  was  readily  aid  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body,  are 

*rted  into  gelatine,  and  made  a  good  glue;  arranged  dther  m  the  direction  of  that  weighty 

.ion  of  one  of  the  vertebral  spines  of  Dr.  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support  and  brace 

Warren*B  mastodon  was  found  to  contain  tboae  cancelli  which  are  in  that  direction ;  the 

•  oent.  of  animal  matter;  from  this  we  see  arrangement  of  these  bony  plates  in  the  lumbar 

y  noeana  of  a  Plain's  dijgester  a  very  nn-  vertebrs,  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  in  the 

a  aonp  might  be  made  from  the  bones  of  tibia,  and  in  the  ankle  and  l^el,  is  of  itself 

s  who  lived  before  the  creation  of  man.  enough  to  indicate  that  man,  alone  of  animals, 

loniiofll  oonstitntion  of  bone  will  be  seen  naturally  assumea  an  erect  podtion ;  this  rehi- 

the  following  analyses  by  Berseliua  and  tion  Is  most  evident  in  the  above-mentioned 

^od :  bonea,  and  in  the  adult  it  being  less  observable 

_u,  or  aniiiiii  natter saso  SflLiS  in  youth  and  old  age.  There  is  no  real  difference 

^^^   rriMMpbAtooruiiM slm  saas  between  the  compact  and  the  spongy  structure 
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FiSSweiaSi::;::^^^^            'i5  of  b<me,  the  degwe  of  <»nden«aio-d  bem^ 

pbiMpiMU  of  nusBMiA 1.16    un  only  distinction.    Theceusof  thecance]ucom- 

lMl«  m4  dUorida  oCwdiofl^            UT  municate  fireety  with  each  other.   In  the  long 
^imdiSJ!.^.^!!!???^.          Loa  bonea  the  manow  is  not  contained  in  cells,  but 
'-^ in  one  central  medullary  canal,  lined  by  a  mem- 

MM  mM  brane.  Both  the  periosteum  and  the  medullary 

eoent  nnllioritSea  denv  the  existence  of  membrane  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood- 

)  of  calniiuii  In  bone.  Bones  are  not  solid:  vessels,  and  are,  therefore,  intimately  connected 

section  of  nlmoatany  bone^  and  9  kinda  with  the  nutrition  of  the  bone^  and  the  destruc- 

tnre  are  aeen;l  dense,  firm,  and  compact,  tion  of  either,  to  any  great  extent,  leads  to  the 

jrterior  niix^Me,  the  other  loose,  aponor,  death  of  the  part  in  contact  with  them.  lOcro- 

g  oellfl  or  0paoea  communicating  fine3y  acopio  examination  can  alone  explain  the  in« 

:^h  other,  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  timate  structure  of  bone.    If  athm  transverse 

Jed  bj  ih0  mom  contact  tissue.    The  section  of  a  long  bone,  as  the/m«r,  be  exam- 

aotarenbonndain  the  enda  of  bonea,  se-  ined  under  the  microaoope,  the  compact  tissue 

t  the  aame  time  greater  lii^tneas  and  suf-  will  present  several  dark  circular  or  ovalqtots, 

rpaoaion  to  ibrm  the  joints,  while  in  the  surrounded  by  numerous  concentric  lines ;  in 

centrad  portion,  where  stroigth  ia  moat  these  linea  wifi  be  perceived  minute  black  spota^ 

the  oompnet  tSasoe  ia  more  developed,  with  other  Unea  leading  ttam  them  in  varioua 

^  of  dimrent  fbnu^  according  to  the  directiona.  The  larger  oval  or  circular  spots  are 

'hich  theiT  are  to  be  implied;  aome  axe  the  OTenings  of  vaaoular  canab,  called  '^ Haver- 

a  the  limhe^  and  these  are  the  principal  siany'^firom  their  discoverer,  Olopton  Havers; 

the   hody  ;    others  are  flat  ttid  thin,  these  canaia  are  numerona,  taking  a  course  par- 

.   ^f  ^  Ifl^era  of  compact  tissue,  with  allel  to  the  axia  of  the  Ixme^  joined  together  by 

*ecunir  oellnlar  atruoture^  destined  to  free  inosculation  of  short  transverse  branches; 

ivitie^     Sonea  have  also  a  variety  of  they  thua  Ibnn  a  net- work  of  tubee  for  the 
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^iiM)  which  raidts  from  tbedkMiiiliuitioii  of  most  probftbly,  alao  eiirt  in  bone.    Attheear- 

oeeroofl  matter  thnmgh  the  syBtem  (aooording  liert  period  of  the  appeanace  of  a  skeleton  in 

gomo  pathologistoX  aa  an  example  of  the  fat-  the  embryo,  it  consiata  of  a  aeriea  of  odls ;  these 

(le^oneratiooofbone.    From  the  reeearchea  increase  m  nnmber  and  density,  and  are  held 

Mr.  Tomes  and  Mr.  Qaekett  it  appean  that  together  by  an  interoeUnlar  sabetanoe,  thus 

^nttlraateatractareof  bone  oonaiBts  of  aeon*  forming  temporary  cartilage,  which  is  after- 

is  of  flraooUr,  and  rarely  of  orystallinei  ward  converted  into  bone,  but  not  completely 

-tifloH,  deposited  in  an  organiaed  matrix ;  uitQ  adolt  age.    Ossification  commences  at  de- 

>S45  gr&ooles  are  often  distinctly  Tiaiblei  with-  terminate  points  or  centres,  the  first  of  which  is 

anj  artificial  preparation,  in  the  anbatanoe  in  the  dayide,  and  appears  during  the  4Ui 

he  delicate  spioala  of  the  cancelli,  varying  in  week ;  then  follow  the  lower  jaw.  ribs,  femur, 

'  f^^  Wa  to  nVvT  ^  ^^  inch.    Bone  may  humerus,  tibia,  and  upper  jaw ;  the  spine  and 

sL»t  of  a  mere  aggregation  of  theae  grannlea,  ^pelvis  are  late,  and  the  knee-pan  doea  not  begin 

•enctrated  \>j  any  neroeptible  porea,  conati-  'to  ossify  till  after  birth.    There  are  generidly 

ng  the  simplest  form  of  thia  tiasoe ;   in  several  oasifio  centres ;  for  instance,  in  the  long . 

t^  Icinds  of  oaaflo  deposit,  aa  in  the  earir  bones,  one  for  the  shsift,  and  one  Jfor  each  ez- 

0  of  ossification  of  the  arteriea,  and  in  oan-  tremity.  The  central  part  of  the  bone  is  the 
fibrous  tumors  and  cvsts  occaaionally  met  diopAytuL  and  is  not  united  till  long  after  birth 

1  in  rarioQS  parts  of  the  body,  nothing  but  to  tne  enda  or  $piphyBea;  processes  of  bone  are 
}  graoales  oan  be  seen ;  they  are  also  gen-  called  apophy$es.  Ossification  generally  extends 
r  to  be  found  in  Uie  pus  which  escapes  in  the  mtended  direction  of  the  chief  strength 
noorosed  bones,  this  fluid  seeming  to  have  of  a  bone.  According  to  Todd  and  Bowman, 
ent  power,  decomposing  the  animal  matter,  the  process  bv  which  cartilage  is  converted  into 
I  th«  minend  constituent,  or  phoq>hate  of  bone  is  aa  follows :  The  small  nucleated  cells, 
onespes  in  its  mnular  condition.  In  the  with  comparatively  large  and  granular  nuclei, 
og^  of  the  shark  and  akate  the  oesiflc  mat-  are  uniformly  scattered  through  a  homogeneoua 
iu  the  ibrm  of  gmnnlea.  and  ocoors  prind-  intercellular  substance ;  at  the  points  of  osdfica- 
in  the  neighborhood  of  tne  cella,  and,  in  the  tion  the  cella  b^gin  to  assume  a  linear  series. 
'  S4)metimes  within  the  cell  wall ;  to  the  running  down  toward  tiie  ossifying  surface,  and 

Ifr.  Qoekett  dvea  the  name  of  cdlular,  separated  fh>m  one  anotiier  by  the  intercellular 

y  the  former  that  of  inter-cellular  osrifica-  substance ;  the  ceUs  are  closely  applied  to  one 

In  ioints  which  have  been  deprived  of  another,  and  so  compressed  that  even  their  nu- 

rurtiloge  by  disease  there  ia  often  found  dei  seem  often  to  touch ;  the  lowest  rows  rest 

19    called   the    ivory-like    or    poroela-  in  deep,  narrow  cups  <»  bone,  formed  by  the 

deposit,  presenting   a  highly  pollahed  osnflcation  of  the  intercellular  substance ;  the 

ancc ;  Mr.  Qnekett  aaoertdned  that  in  cups  are  gradually  converted  into  dosed  areola 

irfuoes  there  was  an  ahnost  total  absence  of  Done,  with  their  lamelli^rm  walls.    During 

I  Javorsian  oanala,  and  haa  concluded  that  this  first  stage  of  the  process  there  are  no  blood- 
w  (>>i«oona  matter,  prevented  by  friction  vessels  directiy  concerned.  The  lamellee  of  the 
t>t  n  £^  thrown  out  on  the  aurflMM,  was  em-  areola,  or  cancelli,  become  thicker,  and  indude  in 
in  filling  up  the  canals,  converting  the  their  substance  edon^ted  oval  spaces  of  a  rough- 
poroiu  Bone  into  a  solid  mass,  capable  ly  granular  nature,  m  other  req)ects  resembling 

71^  a  hi^h  polish ;  thb  view  corresponds  lacnna,  and  ccmddered  by  these  observers  as 

ic  practice  adopted  in  fillinar  up  the  pores  the  nudei  of  the  cdls  of  the  temporary  carti- 

y  hard  wood&  in  order  that  a  perfect  lage;  within  Uie  cancelli  only  a  few  cells  are 

r*my  bo  obtained.    The  perumUtmt^  a  found,  these  cavitiea  being  chiefly  occupied  b^  a 

if>roas  membrane,  richly  supplied  with  new  granular  substance,  resembling  a  formative 

-><tilA,  covers  the  external  suraoe  of  all  Msst^no,  like  that  out  of  which  aU  the  tissuea 

'ith  the  exception  of  their  articular  ex-  are  evolved;  the  cells  are  in  apposition  with 

«.     The  medollary  membrane  serves  aa  the  waD,  and  sometimes  one  seems  half  ossified, 

uJ  perioetenm  of  n  more  ddioate  char-  and  ita  nudeua  about  Ui  become  a  lacuna ;  these 

olonged  Into  the  Haversian  canals  and  nudei  have  now  the  same  direction  aa  the 

which  aiB  filled  also  with  marrow  or  neighboring  laoun® ;  from  the  blastema  the 

enclosed  in  n  loose  cellular  tissue.  The  vessels  are  probablv  devdoped  and  the  neces- 

f  l»one  are  supplied  from  the  perioste-  sary  demenu  for  the  growth  of  the  bone.    The 

ramify,  as  baa  been  seen,  through  the  cancelli,  at  first  closed  cavities,  communicate  at 

n   cazuds ;   in  the  long  bcnea  a  large  asnbsequent  period,  and  go  to  form  the  Haver- 

mctrates   1^  the  nutritioua  foramen  sian  systems,  a  net-work  of  vessels  becoming  de- 

njodallary  cavity,  sendtog  branches  to  veloped  within  them  at  the  ssme  time.    The 

I I  lary  celhL  and  inosculating  with  the  sabeequent  process  of  ossification  consists  essen- 
t  from  other  sonrcea^  Kervea  have  tidly  m  the  dow  repetition  of  the  above  on  the 
>on  dotected  in  the  interior  of  bones  entire  vascular  eamce  of  the  bone.     The  cana- 

^trictly  the  osseous  structure,  but  the  liculi  be^  aa  irregularities  in  the  margin  of  the 

s  of  taany  diseases  of  the  boMS  shows  lacume,  and  are  converted,  as  the  tissue  becomes 

sternal  and  internal  vascular  surface  consolidated,  into  the  branching  tubes  which 

iFupplied  with  nerves.    Lymphatics^  have  been  described  i^ve,  and  are  accordingly 
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formed  in  the  ossified  sabst&nce  of  the  cartilage  long  bones;  in  the  parietal  bone,  for  inrtimee, 

cells.    As  to  the  lacnnffi,  their  granular  interior  the  first  ossific  deposit  takes  place  in  the  Sbnm 

seems  to  be  graduaUj  removed,  and  they  be-  of  fibro-cellolar  tissue,  intermingled  with  na- 

come  yacoities  for  the  conveyance  of  the  nntri-  meroos  granular  nucleated  cells,  bone  cells  in  a 

ent  fluids.     Agreeably  to  this  theory  of  the  rudimeutaiy  state,  cartilage  not  being  at  all 

formation  of  bone,  Todd  and  Bowman  believe  concerned  in  any  one  stage  of  its  development. 

that  it  grows  chiefly  by  layers  formed  in  suo-  Whenever  cartila^  is  present  in  connection 

cession  on  its  vascular  surface,  but  also  in  an  with  this  and  similar  bones,  he  maintains  that 

interstitial  manner  after  being  originally  depos-  it  merely  serves  as  a  support,  without  taJdng 

ited.    A  most  important  process  of  growth  is  any  part  in  the  ossific  process.    He  not  odIt 

constantly  going  on  in  cartilage  by  the  multi-  does  not  believe  that  the  formation  of  bone  af- 

plication  of  the  cells  and  the  increase  in  their  ways  takes  place  in  cartilage,  but  says  that  the 

dimensions;  in  the  long  bones  this  growth  is  intra-cartilaginous  ossification  does  not  eseen- 
most  active  in  the  longitudinal  direction.  Bones'  tially  differ  from  the  intra-membranous  form; 

also  increase  by  tiie  addition  of  new  systems  of  that  a  bone  grows  in  length  by  the  constant 

laminsB  on  tiieir  exterior,  and  by  new  involu-  development  ofcartilage  cells,  and  their  arrange* 

tions  of  the  vascular  smface  to  form  new  Ha-  ment  in  linear  series,  of  which  the  lowest  dip 

versian  canals,  as  has  been  proved  by  experi-  into  the  cancelli  and  are  absorbed,  whUe  the 

ments  with  madder  mixed  with  the  food  of  ani-  cancelli  are  continually  invading  the  intcr-odl- 

mals;  the  coloring  principle  of  this  substance  lular  spaces  of  the  cartilage;  that  bones  in- 

has  a  remarkable  affinity  for  phosphate  of  lime,  crease  in  diameter  chiefiy  by  the  expanaion  of 

and  it  affects  first  the  portions  of  bone  in  course  the  external  and  internal  Haverdan  cuiais; 

of  formation,  or  those  nearest  to  the  vascular  that  the  new  osseous  deposit  takes  place  in 

surface.    Wherever  there  is  a  vascular  net- work  fibres,  and  that  a  layer  of  cartilage  is  no  more 

in  the  structure  of  bone,  whether  on  the  peri-  necessary  on  the  external  surfiices  of  growinff 

osteal  or  internal  surface,  there  growth  takes  bones  than  it  is  in  the  medullary  oeDa  and 

place;  the  exterior  increase  is  strictly  anolo-  Haversian  canals;  that  the  bone  cells,  or  laoa- 

gous  to  the  exogenous  mode  of  growth  in  plants,  ns,  are  jiot  transformed  nuclei  of  cartilage  oor- 

A  third  mode  in  which  bone  grows  seems  to  be  puscles,  but  take  their  origin  in  the  grannlar 

by  the  dilatation  of  the  primary  cancelli  and  cells  noticed  among  the  fibres  (two  finds  of 

central  Haversian  canals ;  by  this  enlargement  granular  cells  seem  to  exist  in  the  meduDanr 

of  the  interior  the  strength  of  the  compact  ex-  spaces,  one  the  rudimentary  bone  cells  just  af- 

terior  is  increased  without  the  disadvantage  of  luded  to,  and  the  other,  with  regular,  ahaiplj 

an  increase  of  weight.    The  reparative  pow-  defined,  and  often  yellowish  nucleus,  oonneeted 

er  of  bone  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  with  tne  elaboration  of  marrow — the  latter 

surgery.    When  a  bone  is  broken,  blood  is  probably  the  same  as  those  described  by  IL 

effused,  with  the  coagulum  of  which  a  semi-  Bobin  in  the  Gazette  midiedle^  Dec  22, 16411L 

transparent  lymph  ^is   subsequently  mingled,  xmder   the   name   of  medullary  cells);   and 

covering  the  surfaces  of  the  wounded  parts;  in  that,  as  the  bone-cells  are  to  be  regaraed  ai 

the  course  of  2  to  8  weeks  this  is  gradually  complete  corpusdes,  the  oanaliculi  are  formed 

condensed  by  an  interstitial  change,  which  con-  by  the  prolongations  of  the  ceU  walla.    For 

verts  it  into  a  substance  resemblmg  temporary  this  author's  opinions  on  the  mode  of  fonoir 

cartilage;  ossification  takes  place  in  this  in  a  tion  of  the  medullary  cavity  and  Haveraan 

nearly  uniform  manner,  and  the  whole  is  trans-  canals,  we  must  refer  to  his  **  Microscopieal 

formed  in  from  4  to  6  weeks  into  a  spongy  os-  Anatomy,"  art.  15.     Space  will  not  ponnit 

seous  mass  which  holds  the  ends  of  the  bone  any  more  details  on  this  intricate  and  interest* 

together;  this  provisional  callus,  as  Dupuy-  ing  subject,  which  is  fully  discussed  in  the 

tren  called  it,  is  gradually  absorbed  during  the  works  cited  above. — ^In  reptiles  and  fishes  the 

succeeding  months,  while  the  permanent  cal-  cancellated  structure  usually  extends  throogb- 

lus  is  being  deposited  between  the  contigu-  out  the  shaft,  which  is  not  so  well  divided  into 

ous  surfaces  of  the  compact  tissue ;  the  per-  solid  bone  and  medullary  cavity  as  it  is  in  mam* 

manent  callus  has  all  the  characters  of  new  malia.    Locutub  are  highly  characteristio  of 

bone.    When  this  reparative  process  is  inter-  true  osseous  structure,  being  never  deficient  In 

fered  with  by  meddlesome  surgery  or  consti-  the  minutest  parts  of  the  bones  of  the  hi^ier 

tutional  disease,  the  union  takes  place  merely  vertebrata,  though  those  of  fiishes  are  ooc8Sio&- 

by  ligament,  constituting   sometimes  a  false  ally  destitute  of  them.    The  lacunas  of  biids  are 

joint. — ^This  is  the  usually  received  opinion  as  longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  mamTnah, 

to  the  structure  and  growth  of  bone ;  but  accu-  and  the  can^culi  are  remarkably  tortnoia; 

rate  observers  differ  from  this  view  in  several  in  reptiles  they  are  remarkably  long  and  nar^ 

important  particulars ;  and  especially  does  Mr.  row,  and  in  fishes  very  angular,  with  few  radi- 

HassoU  object  to  some  of  the  above  conclusions,  ations ;  their  size  is  not  in  relation  to  the  ose 

This  microscopist  insists  on  what  is  termed  of  the  animal,  since  there  is  no  perceptive  di^ 

intra-membranous,  as  distinguished  from  in-  ference  between  their  size  in  the  lar^  extinct 

tra-cartiloginous   ossification ;    the   former   is  iguanodon  and  in  the  smallest  living  lizard.   In 

considered  as  belonging  to  certain  flat  bones  the  "  Quarterlv  Journal  of  MicroBCOpical  Soi- 

of  the  cranium,  and  to  tiie  outer  surfaces  of  the  ence"  (London),  for  1857,  is  an  ezoeileiit  paper 
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brthe  R«y.  J.  B.  P.  Dennis,  on  the  xnicroocoplo  the  laws  of  pbysiologj  and  hygiene,  abont  100 
obaractera  of  bone  as  the  meana  of  determin-  yean;  for  the  camel  40,  the  horse  26,  the 
ing  the  class  of  animals  to  which  fossil  bones  ox  and  the  lion  20,  the  dog  10,  the  cat  aboat 
belong.  After  giving  the  distinguishing  ar*  8,  the  rabbit  6  years.  In  an  elephant  which 
rangement  throughout  the  yertebrata,  he  diedattheageof  80  years,  the  ends  of  the  bones 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Haversian  were  not  united  to  the  shafls,  so  that  it  may  be 
eanals  are  intimately  connected  with  the  move-  confidently  asserted  that  this  animal  lives  more 
ments  and  habits  of  life  of  the  animal  in  which  than  150  years.  Animals  occasionally  live  be- 
they  are  found;  that  the  lacunas  obey  the  same  yond  these  periods,  and  man  has  been  known 
law,  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  strains,  pre»-  to  live  100  years;  but  these  are  esses  of  extra- 
sore,  and  requisite  denrity  of  any  bone ;  that  ordinary  life,  both  in  animids  and  in  man. 
the  canalicnli  serve  it  wo,  but  without  any  BONE,  Hjbnbt,  English  enameller,  bom  at 
oonflision  of  the  great  dasses  of  the  vertebrata ;  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  Feb.  6, 1765,  died  in  Lon- 
and  that  all  evince  an  admirable  unity  of  de-  don,  Deo.  1884.  Brought  up  to  the  art  of 
sign,  and  a  harmonious  correspondence  of  the  painting  upon  china,  which  he  learned  in  Bris- 
bonee  with  the  musdes,  tendons,  &&,  of  organ-  tol,  he  removed  to  London  at  the  age  of  24, 
ized  beings.  From  the  emai^ginated  and  fea-  and  was  there  employed  in  enamel  painting  for 
tooned  outline  often  seen  on  sections  of  bone,  watches  and  jewelry.  Having  conceived  the 
Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  *^  Principles  of  Human  idea  of  raising  enamel  painting  from  the  mere 
Physiology,'' expresses  the  o|^on  that  the  older  hardness  and  dry  effect  of  china  to  the  full 
portions  of  the  osseous  substance  are  removed  depth  and  brilliancy  of  oil  pictures,  he  employ- 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  iiregnlar  out-  ed  his  leisure  in  executing  enamel  miniatures 
line  thus  presented  by  the  Haverman  spaces  is  of  his  wife  and  himself  which  were  displayed 
caused  by  the  partial  or  complete  removal  of  and  admired  in  the  royal  academy  exhibitions 
Haversian  systems ;  in  their  stead  newly  formed  of  1780  and  1782.  Boon  after,  he  commenced 
tissue  is  depomtea;  this  alternate  absorption  business  on  his  own  account,  as  a  miniature 
and  reproduction  takes  place  at  all  times  of  painter  on  ivory,  sometimes  in  enamel.  He 
life,  though  its  energy  diminishes  with  the  in-  increased  the  sice  of  his  plates  beyond  any 
creadng  age  of  the  individual.  The  complete  thing  which  had  been  previously  attempted,  and 
development  of  the  osseous  system  characterizes  among  his  most  eminent  prodncdons  is  a  copy 
the  final  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  organism ;  of  Titian's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  on  a  plate  18 
the  vertebral  column  does  not  completely  ossi»  inches  by  16,  for  which  he  was  paid  2,200 
ly  in  its  spinous  and  transverse  processes  until  guineas.  In  1811  he  was  elected  a  royal  acade- 
the  26th  or  80th  year ;  the  oasincation  of  the  midan.  Be  produced  8  collections  of  great  cele- 
head  and  the  tubercle  of  the  ribs^  commencing  brity :  1,  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  Russell 
soon  after  puberty,  is  not  continued  to  the  fiimily,  firom  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  to  that  of 
body  of  the  bone  till  some  years  after;  the  ossi-  William  IV.,  for  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  now 
fication  of  some  of  the  cartilages  of  the  sternum  in  Wobum  tibhey ;  2,  a  set  of  the  principal  roy- 
tB  often  not  completed  even  In  quite  advanced  alists  during  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  exe- 
age ;  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  united  within  cuted  for  Mr.  Ord,  of  Edgehill,  near  Derby ;  and 
a  few  years  after  birth.  As  long  ago  as  Aria-  8,  86  portraits  of  illustrious  dharaoters  in  the 
toilers  time,  the  duration  of  the  life  of  animala  reign  of  Elizabeth.  This  series^  which  was  un- 
was  measured  by  their  period  of  growth.  Buf-  fimshed  at  his  death,  and  had  occupied  26  years 
ton  had  the  same  idea,  for  he  says:  **  The  dura-  of  his  leisure,  was  completed  by  nis  son  H.  P. 
tion  of  life,  to  some  extentmay  be  measured  Bone,  who  had  aseusted  him  in  all  his  later 
by  the  time  of  growth.'^    rlourens,  following  works. 

up  this  idea,  divides  life  into  4  periods :  infim-  BONE  ASH.    Bones,  when  calcined  in  open 

cy,  from  birth  to  the  20th  year,  at  which  time  firei  lose  all  their  organic  matters,  and  part  of  the 

the  development  of  the  bones  is  completed,  and  oaroonic  acid  gas  Uiey  contain,  by  which  their 

the  body  attains  its  fhll  length ;  youth  is  pro*  weight  is  diminished  about  }.    The  residue  is  a 

longed  to  40,  because  it  is  only  at  that  age  that  dry,  friable,  and  white  mass,  of  the  original  form 

the  increase  of  the  body  in  siie  terminates;  of  the  bones.    Pulverized,  the  powder  is  grayish 

manhood  to  70,  and  old  age  to  100  years,  white.    It  consists  of  basic  phosphate  of  lime, 

The  duration  of  ossifio  growUi,  then,  has  been  witii  some  lime,  fluoride  of  calcium,  carbonate 

made  the  criterion  to  determine  the  physiolqgi-  and  sulnhate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  magnesia, 

cal  duration  of  animal  life.    Animals  and  man  The  sulphur  of  the  sulphate  oomes  from  the 

grow  only  until  union  takes  place  between  the  cartilage.  Prepared  from  the  bones  of  cattle,  the 

shafls  and  the  ends  of  the  bones;  thia  union  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  about  90  per 

occurs  in  man  at  the  age  of  20  years,  in  the  cent.;  from  human  bones  about  86  per  cent  0th- 

camel  at  8,  in  tiie  horse  at  6,  in  the  ox  and  er  matters  may  be  removed  by  dissolving  in  hy- 

lion  at  4^  in  the  dog  at  2,  in  the  oat  at  11^  drochlorio  acid,  and  predpitetiDg  by  ammonia, 

and  in  the  rabbit  at  1  year.    Becent  observa-  when  the  phosphate  of  ume  and  a  very  small 

tions  go  to  show  that  uumals  live  about  6  times  quantity  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  alone  are  left 

their  period  of  growth ;  this  would  give,  ao-  in  the  solution.  JBone  ash,  ground  to  powder,  is 

cording  to  Flourens,  as  the  age  at  which  man  made  into  a  paste  with  gum-water,  or  beer  and 

should  arrive,  if  he  lived  in  accordance  with  water,andmouldedintothe  form  of  cups,  called 
TOL.  m. — 81 
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Tbe  process  consists  in  thoroughly  washing  out  given  in  the  arHde  on  agricnltnral  ehemistrj 

the  saccharine  matters  ahsorhed,  and,  in  some  in  the  ^Encjdop^bdUa  Britannica  ;^'  and  the 

establishments,  in  dissolving  the  lime,  which  is  third  is  of  dry  ox-bones,  by  Berzelins. 

also  token  np  by  the  bone  blact  by  long-oon-     i  Phcpbate  of  lime. ».8 

tmued  digestion  m  water  acidulated  with  hy-         Water ito 

drochloric  acid.  The  charcoal  is  thai  again  <»J*         o2Jbo"\srfiiiA *"* 

oinedin  cracibles,  or,  as  in  France,  in reverbera-         BitumSi *'.'/.'.!*/.'.'.*.*.*.*.*!!!'.;;'.*.;;*.'.*/.  ii 

tory  furnaces.    High  steam  is  said  also  to  restore         BtUcft....'. ....'.*.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'!.'.'.'!.'.'.'.'!.'.'!.'  i. 

its  property,  but  this  cannot  remove  the  lime.         SSS^f*  *^' ™*~*^ ai 

Several  forms  of  furnace  have  been  contrived  in  OiideofiroxL.!!.'!'.!!!!*.!;!!;!!;!;*.!'.'.;!;;'.;;  as 

England  to  effect  this  purpose ;  and  retorts  are  ~ 

used  which  hold  50  pounds  of  charcoal,  and  in  ~ 

which  the  reburning  is  completed  in  15  to  20  .  _.     . 

minutes.— Beside  its  use  for  decoloring  sirups,      ""wlSSr^^""* ^ISo 

bone  black  is  also  applied  to  extract  from  spirits  Oi^nio'mattery////////////.*.*.** '.*.*.'.* '.*.*.'.*.*.'.  w.is 

dbtUIed  from  grain  the  volatile  poisonous  oil,         mSSmu oio 

called  fusel  ofl,  which  gives  to  the  liquors  a  dis-  Suiphurio  •<id*.'.'.V.*.*.V.*.*.* !!!!!!!!!  l!  *.!'!'.  i! !  siS 

agreeable  taste.    It  is  also  a  disinfecting  agent.         BUlc* '.',',','/,*'.'.',',.  ojbq 

For  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  purposes,  bona  loom 

black  requires  to  be  purified,  that  is,  freed  from  

the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  which         Ammoni*  in  the  ofgMto  nwttor. 4.80 

constitute  its  principal  part.    DUute  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  used  to  dissolve  these  out,  and  the  ^  PhoipiMto  of  Ubm,  with  •  utile  flaorid*  of 

residu^  being  well  washed,  is  pure  animal  car-      BonS^dSSio::::::::::::::.::::::'; :  SLIo 

bon.    It  is  used  to  absorb  the  active  principles         Carbomito  of  Um« &89 

of  phints  from  their  boiling  infusions.    The         ^^^^^^uiXfiSSltiAl'^r^ J-S 

qhailcoal,  after  being  well  waShed  and  dried,  is         ^"^"^^  mue cMoride of  .oduun .JU5 

then  mixed  with  iK^iling  alcohol,  to  which  it  loo-oo 

imparts  the  principle  it  absorbed  from  the  vege-  ^ 

table  infusion,  ana  an  alcohoUo  extract  is  ob-  So  valuable  is  this  substance  regarded  as  a  ma- 

tained.    The  alcohol  then  may  be  distilled  ofl^  niire  in  England,  that  in  the  report  of  the 

and  the  pure   substance  recovered.     Quinia,  Doncaster  agricultural  association  it  is  stoted 

strychnia,  and  many  other  vegetoble  principles,  that  1  wagon-load  of  sipall  drill  bone  dust  Is 

are  thus  procured.    The  purified  artide  is  found  eqnal  to  40  or  50  loads  of  fold  manure.    Upon 

to  be  an  antidote  to  vegetoble  and  animal  poi«  thin  and  sandy  land  it  is  particularly  effective, 

sons.    Dr.  B.  H.  Band,  of  PhiUdelphia,  has  Aod  continues  to  act  for  several   successive 

proved  by  experiment,  that  the  strongest  vege-  crops.    It  is  best  applied  when  mixed  with 

toble  poisons  may  be  taken  with  impunity  if  earth  and  fermented,  and  at  the  rate  of  25 

mixed  with  it — ^The  refuse  animal  bhiok  of  the  bushels  of  fine  bone  dust  and  40  of  broken 

sugar  refiner  is  largely  used  as  a  manure,  par-  bones  to  the  acre.    It  is  also  used  as  a  top 

ticularly  in  France.    From  the  investigations  dressing,  sown  broadcast  and  by  the  drilL  Pas- 

of  M.  A.  de  Romanet,  it  appears  that,  in  old  ture  and  grass  lands  are  greatiy  benefited  by 

soils  exhausted  of  humtu,  it  produces  no  effect,  it;  white  clover  springs  up  wherever  it  &Us; 

havinz  none  of  this  substance  to  restore  to  the  Bud  the  turnip  crop  is  lar^^ly  increased  by  ito 

soiL    But  it  gives  out  the  ammonia  it  had  taken  application. — in  this  place,    the   use  of  dis- 

up  in  the  sirups,  and  neutralizes  the  bitter  and  solved  bones  may  also  be  noticed.    By  treatins 

acid  principles  of  healthy  or  new  soils;  the  bones  with  ^  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 

phosphates,  too,  it  contains  are  rendered  solu-  and  as  much  water,  the  phosphate  of  lime  is 

ble  in  water,  and  are  thus  furnished  to  tiie  deprived  of  half  its  base,  and  converted  into 

grains  that  require  them.  a  superphosphate,  which  is  wholly  soluble  in 

BONE  DUST.  Bones  are  crushed  and  ground  water.    The  lime  taken  from  the  phosphate 

to  dust  for  manure.    The  finer  the  dust,  the  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  becomes  a 

more  rapidis  its  action ;  the  coarser  the  parti-  sulphate.    The  mixture,  after  nndeigoing  this 

cles,  the  longer  is  their  effect  slowly  given  out  process.  Is  a  dry  mass,  which  is  sold  by  the 

This  substance  is  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  name  of  superphorohate  of  lime.    The  foUow- 

plants  from  ito  affording  them  sevenil  of  the  ing  are  amuyses  of  2  of  the  best  varieties  of 

constituento  they  require.    The  following  anal-  the  English  article : 

yses  show  what  these  iugrediente  are;    The         -^^ter 1W»        MlW 

phosphato  of  lime  of  the  solid  bone,  and  the  Oi^nicmftttoV/////////.'.'.'.'.' .'.*.'!.'  M.4T        I6wi8 

ammonia  furnished  by  the  onjanic  matters  con-  L^p£Hiime::::v;;.::;:::::::  Su     ii:» 

nected  with  It,  are  particularly  beneficial.    The         Bniphuric  add 14.40        ii« 

first  analysis  is  of  a  fossU  horse  byBraconot,         ^JIS^**^'* f-JJ         !-5f 

3 noted  by  Johnston  in  his  treatise  on  manures;         ^^'^ * '   ^"         ^°^ 

le  second  is  an  analysis  of  what  is  called  a  100.00      loooo 

very  excellent  sample  of  tiie  preiwed  article,         Ammonu Tlr      TS 

consisting  mostly  of  the  bones  of  the  horsC)         BoinMo  jtiioqihAtM n.9T       19^ 
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The  commeroial  superphosphates  do  not  oftea  aensitive  little  girl,  her  father  took  her  home 

contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  soluble  phos-  and  instructed  her  in  the  art  of  draving.  From 

phates,  but  are  sometimes  nearly  entirely  de-  her  earliest  childhood  she  displayed  an  intnitlTe 

neient  in  them ;  and  as  it  is  this  principally  love  of  nature,  and  after  having  studied  for  4 

which  gives  them  value,  too  great  care  cannot  years  the  works  of  the  great  masters  at  the 

be  taken  to  ascertain  their  composition  before  Louvre,  she  returned,  when  the  time  came  for 

purchasing,  and  those  particularly  should  be  a  selection  of  the  speciality  of  her  art  to  the 

regarded  as  of  inferior  quality,  which  contain  predilections  of  her  childhood,  and  Uie  ^ 

carbonate  of  lime  or  of  magnesia.  works  which  she  presented  at  the  ezhibidoEof 

BONE  EARTH.    This  term  is  loosely  ap-  1841,  were  taken  from  natural  history,  and 

plied,  sometimes  to  bone  ash,  of  which  cupels  represented  sheep,   goats,  and  rabbits.    She 

are  made,  and  sometimes  to  the  earthy  phos-  did  not  content  herself  with  the  ordinaxy  stndiea 

phates  which  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  artists,  but  visited  the  butchers^  shambles  i& 

of  bones.    This  is  its  signification  when  used  Paris,  in  order  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  am- 

in  animfid  chemistry.  mals.  This  accounted  for  her  success.  Since  that 

BONELLI,  Franoesoo  Andbea,  an  Italian  timeshe has  continued  to  sendpictureeofammald 

naturalist  and  entomologist,  noted  for  his  pub-  to  the  annual  exhibition  in  Paris,  as  Le  cheul 

lication  on '  Sardinian  birds,  born  1784,  died  d  vendre,  Chemnx  sortant  de  Vaireuwir,  Cht- 

Nov.  18,  1880,  at  Turin,  where  he  was  for  vaux  dam  une  prairie.    Her  most  sQcoeesfol 

many  years  professor  of  zoology  and  director  of  works  of  that  period  were :  Les  i/rm  iMwim- 

the  cabinet  of  natural  history.  tairee^  Un  traupeau  eheminant^  La  rencorUn^ 

BONESET,  or  Thorough- WoET,  the  herb  «w-  Un  effet  du  matin.    In  1848  she  exhibited  a 

fatorium  perfoUaturn^  an  indigenous  perennial  bull  and  a  sheep,  modelled  by  herself  la  brome, 

plant,  growing  in  moist  places,  distinguished  by  and  received  from  the  hands  of  Horace  Tenwt 

the  perfoliate  character  of  its  leaves,  each  pair  the  1st  class  medal  and  a  splendid  Sevres  tim. 

of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  those  inmie-  Her   master-work,    Le    labourage  Niwmau, 

diately  above  and  below.    It  is  a  bitter  weed  which  was  produced  in  1850,  attracted  great  at- 

or  yegetable  tonic,  with  a  faint  odor  and  a  tention  at  the  exhibition,  and  received  the  honor 

strong  bitter  taste.     Hot  water  extracts  its  of  a  place  in  the  Luxembouig.    8he  has  siDoe 

virtues,  which  are  believed  to  reside  chiefly  in  exhibited  unfinished  in  Paris,  Vacha  $t  Rd«- 

a  bitter  principle.    The  cold  infusion  acts  as  a  tone  dane  un  chemin  ereuz,  and  Le  fMrcM  otf 

mild,  pleasant  tonic ;  the  hot  infusion  as  a  dia-  chevaux.     The  latter   picture  was  much  ad- 

phoretic,  and,  when  very  strong,  as  an  emetic,  mired  at  the  French  exhibition  in  Londoa  d 

Strong  infusions  of  boneset  leaves  are  used  1855,  affording  to  the  critics  a  field  for  com{)firi* 

as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  in  cases  of  son  with  Landseer,  and  achieving  wide^read 

ague,  and  sometimes  with  success ;  but  it  is  not  popularity  in  England  under  the  luone  oi  the 

always  to  be  relied  on.  Apint  of  boiling  water  is  ^^  Horse  Fair.^'    This  remarkable  pictuFe  was 

poured  upon  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves,  or  a  bought  by  M.  Gambart,  a  French  piintaeller  of 

pint  of  cold  water  upon  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  London,  for  $8,000^and  has  since  passed  into  the 

leaves,  and  allowed  to  stand  2  hours :  it  is  then  possession  of  Mr.  William  P.  Wright,  <rf  V«fr 

strained  for  use.    A  weak  cold  infusion  is  good  hawken,  N.  J.     Its  recent  public  exhilation  in 

for  all  cases  of  debility  where  tonics  are  pre-  New  York  was  numerously  attended  and  eliflt- 

scribed.    For  ague,  as  much  should  be  tSk&TL  ed  great  admiration.    She  studied  18  montb  on 

as  the  stomach  will  bear,  and  it  should  be  this  picture,  regularly  attending  the  horse  ^«^ 

drunk  warm.  ket  in  Paris  twice  a  week.  Her  snooefis  eKtrictf- 

BONET,  JuAK  Pablo,  a  Spanish  teacher  of  ed  her  father  from  his  pecuniary  embanta- 

the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  17th  century,  distin-  ments,  by  procuring  him  the  post  of  director  of 

guished  as  one  of  the  first  teachers  of  tiiis  class,  the  free  school  of  design  for  girls  in  1847,  bot 

and  the  author  of  a  remarkable  work,  Heduc-  he  did  not  live  long  to  eigoy  hu  improved  p* 

eionde  las  letras  y  artes  para  eneeUar  a  Tiablar  a  tion,  and  died  in  1849.      The  title  of  direct- 

2(7«9nt^«,  which  was  published  in  Madrid,  1620.  reas  was   then    conferred   upon   IQle.  ^' 

It  explained  his  method  of  instruction,  contmn-  hour,  but  Uie  real  head  of  tne  sdiod  is  It^ 

ed  the  first  alphabet  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  sister  Juliette,  now  Madame  Peyrol,  ^^^^ 

was  of  good  service  to  Dolgamo,  Wallis,  and,  a  Bosa  goes  there  once  a  week,  and  exerts  a  ^ 

century  later,  to  the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^e,  who  ao-  infiuenoe  by  her  cooperation.    Mile.  Bom  live* 

knowledged  his  indebtment  to  Bonet's  labors,  in  a  little  secluded  cottage,  in  the  Bue  d'Aa^ 

BONUEUR,  Rosa,  a  French  painter,  born  at  near  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  and  regularly  wow 

Bordeaux,  May  22,  1822.    In  1829  her  father,  18  hours  out  of  the  24,  painting  from  6  iatw 

Raymond    Bonheur,  a  painter,    removed   to  morning  till  night-fall,  when  ehe  draws  uaw 

Paris  and  put  his  daughter  in  a  boarding-  past   midnight.     She    possesses  S  hone^  ^ 

school,  and  also  apprenticed  her  for  some  time  goats,  an  ox,  a  cow,  8  donkevs,  and  *^**P»  jj^ 

to  a  seamstress,  but  she  did    not  take   any  birds,  and  poultry,  which  she  uses  as  wf^fij^ 

interest  either  in  books  or  needles ;  and  as,  She  has  been  of  late  engaged  on  a  work  flins- 

moreover,  the  sneers  of  ill-bred  children  of  trative  of  donkeys.  Bead'e  the  works  which  W^ 

wealthier  parents  at  the  poverty  of  her  dress  appeared  at  exhibitions,  her  portfoKoa  are  ^^ 

became  a  constant  source  of  vexation  for  ^e  to  contain  a  fine  collection  of  drawioga  ^^ 
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sketches,  which  she  has  hitherto  reftued  to  of  Boni,  who  also  gave  great  tronble  to  C^en. 
sell.  Her  great  fbroe  is  in  her  iaithfiilness  to  Yaa  der  Oappellen,  the  first  Dutch  gOTemor* 
nature.  The  boldness  and  independence  of  her  general  after  the  Bntiah  evacnation.-^The  cap- 
own  character  inspire  her  pencil,  and  free  her  ital,  Bovx,  an  inconsiderable  native  town,  is  near 
pictnres  from  all  conventianality.  Beside  the  the  shores  of  the  baj,  lat  1"  87'  8.,  long.  120^ 
lather  and  sister  already  mentioned,  d  brothers  82'  E. 

of  Mile.  Bonhenr  have  attafaied  some  artistio  BONIFAOE^  the  name  of  9  popes  of  the 

distinction,  Angnate  as  a  painter,  and  Isidoro  Boman  OathoUo  ohnroh.    L  The  soccessor  of 

as  a  flcolptor.  Pope  Zosimns  ia  418.    The  emperor  Honorios 

BONHnii,  a  Tillage  and  parish  of  Dnm-  sopported  him  bv  his  aid  in  the  pontifical  chair 

bartonshire,  Bootiand,  at  the  lower  eztrem-  afl^unstthearohaeaoonEnlalins.  BtAngostiine 

itv  of  Loch  Lomcmd,  noted  as   the   birth-  dedicated  to  this  pontiff  the  4  books  which 

place  of  Smollett    In  1861  it  had  a  pcpnla^  he  wxxyte  against  the  Pelagians.  HediedhiSept. 

tion  of  7,64d,  mostiy  employed  in  the  Ueadh  4M,    IL  Saooeeded  Felix  lY.  in  6S9.    In  the 

fields  and  print  works  of  the  Leven  vaUey.  Epkiolm  Botmmorum  PofU\j/ieum  there  la  a  let- 

BONI,  a  territory  of  the  island  of  Oelebea,  ter  written  by  him  to  St  Oesarios  of  Aries.    He 

and  one  of  the  principal  statea.of  the  Bngis  n»-  died.in  582.    HI.  Bacceeded  Sablnianns  in  607. 

tion,  bonnded  N.  by  Wi^oo  territory,  £.  by  the  He  conyoked  a  coondl  of  72  bishops,  in  which 

bayof  Boni,S.byBoolekambaandBonthain,and  certainlaws  were  nassed  against  making  sncces- 

W.  by  territories  of  Mangkaaara  or  MarasHar  son  to  popes  or  bish(^dnnng  their  llfe&ne.  He 

tribes ;  ivea,  2,850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  90,000.     This  died  Kot.  10,  in  the  same  year.   lY.  Son  of  a 

territoiy  is  moantiunoni^  bat,  thongh  contigaona  physician  of  Valeria  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples^ 

to  the  great  volcanic  belt  of  the  archipelago,  aoooeeded  Bonifiice  III.    The  emperor  Phocaa 

exhibits  no  traoea  of  Yokanio  action.    Lompoo*  gave  him  the  Pantheon,  which  was  bnilt  in 

Batang  (great  pillar),  its  highest  peak,  and  the  honor  of  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods,  by  Marcua 

loftiest  in  Celebes^  attidns  an  ele^wtion  of  8^200  Agrippa.  Boniface  lY.  changed  it  into  a  chnroh, 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    I^e  Labaya,  whion  he  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  nnder 

or,  as  called  by  the  natives,  Taparang-Danan,  the  invocation  of  the  blessed  vimn  and  aU  the 

in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  this  territory,  is  a  bean*  saints.   He  died  in  616.    Y.  A  Kewpolitsn,  snc- 

tifol  sh^t  of  water,  24  miles  long  and  18  broad,  ceeded  Pope  Denadedit  ia  619.    He  died  625. 

with  an  average  depth  of  6  iathoma,  and  abonnda  He  forbade  dvil  Judges  to  take  away  from  the 

in  fish.    It  is  bordered  on  aU  sides  by  a  loxori-  chnrehes  by  force  those  who  had  sought  there 

ant  and  richly  diversified  tropical  growth,  ex-  the  right  of  aqrlnm.    YL  Pope  after  Formo- 

cept  at  the  months  of  the  nnmerous  little  sos  in   896,   occnpied  the   throne  only   18 

streams  that  empty  into  it^  where  dearingB)  and  days.    Having  been  nncanonicall^  elected,  he 

beantifol,  pictoresqne  little  villages,  attest  the .  is  considered  aa  one  of  the  anti-popes;   hia 

indostry,  skill,  and  civilised  tastes  of  the  Bngia  name  is,  however,  left  among  the  list  of  popes,  in 

people.    This  lake  is  enlivened  by  an  active  m*  order  that  no  chuige  mi^t  be  made  in  the  duro- 

ternal  trade.    More  than  a  hundred  sail  of  pa-  nolo^cal  computations.    YII.  Also  considered 

dmoahmiy  or  Bugis  prahns,  of  an  aversge  bm>  as  an  anti-pope,  succeeded,  in  97jL  Benedict  YL. 

den  of  40  tons  each,  have  been  counted  upon  who  died  from  strangulation.    He  was  expelled 

its  waters  at  one  time,  while  numbers  of  them  after  a  month,  but  again  occnpied  the  see  some 

descend  the  Ohinrana  river,  the  onlv  outlet  of  months  after  the  death  of  John  XIY.,  when 

the  lake,  emptying  into  the  bay  of  Boni.  and  1m  died  suddenly  in  the  month  of  Dec  984. 

proceed  thence  to  the  remoteat  points  of  the  YIH.  Ori^nally  named  BxNKDnro  Gaitani 

archipelago  to  collect  pearls  in  the  Arroo  group,  bom  at  Amigni,  in  the  papal  stateSbabout  1228, 

and  tripang  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  or  to  died  in  Rome,  Oct  11,  1808.     He  was  one 

obtain  European  products  at  Bata via  and  Singa-  of  tiie  most  prominent  personages  in  mediffival 

pore.    This  state  is  governed  by  a  confederacy  histoiy,  and  his  character  and  career  have  been 

of  nobles,  who  elect  a  sovereign  from  the  patri*  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  both  within 

clan  order,  and  generally  a  female.    When  An*  and  without  the  Roman  Oatholic  church.    He 

tonlo  Galvaon,  tJio  heroic  Portuguese  governor  finished  his  academic  studies  at  the  university 

of  the  Moluccas,  challenged  the  kins  of  Boni  to  of  Paris,  but  is  said  to  have  subsequently  studied 

sinde  combat  to  dedde  a  personiu  difference,  the  canon  law  at  Bologna.     About  1255  he 

and  save  the  blood  of  their  men,  the  native  visited  England ;  in  1280  he  went  to  Germany 

prince,  when  in  the  fidd,  qudled  before  the  as  secretary  of  a  papal  legate :  in  1281  he  was 

European  and  fied;  but  his  sister,  who,  with  made  a  cardinal  by  llartm  I  v.,  who  allowed 

his  seraglio,  accompanied  the  army,  mounted  a  him  to  receive  the  revenues  of  12  benefices,  7 

horse,  and  gaUoping  forth,  with  lance  in  pod-  of  them  being  in  France  and  one  in  England, 

tion,  defied  the  European,  whose  gallantry  was  The  honors  and  emoluments  which  he  had  re- 

so  moved  as  to  retire  at  once  fi>Mn  the  tmito*  cdved  were  accompanied,  on  the  other  hand, 

ry  of  Boni.    This  girl  was  immediately  elevated  even  in  that  epoch,  Dy  grave  accusations  of  im- 

to  the  throne.    The  En^ish,  during  tneir  occu->  morality  and  urdigion,  which  have  slace  been 

pation  of  the  Netherlauoda  poasesdons  in  the  set  adde  aa  unfounded.    He  was  papd  legate 

archipelago,  met  with  a  spirited  resistance  to  in  France  in  1290,  while  Philip  the  Fair,  after- 

their  encroachments  from  Arong  Datoo,  queen  ward  hia  antagonist,  was  yet  young ;  and  he 
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which  had  before  been  oooosional,  he  made  per-  Fidislar,  Hammelbnrg,  and  Ordorf.    Boniface 

petoal,  and  decreed  that  archbishopa  and  bishope  finally  «tve  np  bis  see  of  Mentz,  in  order  to  be 

oomiDatod  to  bene6ces  should  pay  to  Rome  one-  better  able  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 

half  of  their  first  yearns  revenue.    Ho  was  twice  Frisiana.    In  one  of  his  peregrinattons  across  the 

expelled  from  Rome  by  the  mnnicipal  author-  savage  and  nnculUvated  country  where  now  is 

Itiest  and  when,  in  1400,  his  presence  became  Dokkum,  near  Leeuwarden,  he  was  attacked 

Qecessaiy  for  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee,  he  by  the  barbarian  natives  and  slain,  together  with 

refiucd  to  return  till  the  Romans  consented  to  some  60  of  his  converted  companions,  whom  he 

he  overthrow  of  the  municipal  government,  forbade  to  use  any  means  of  defence.   Bopiface 

)romiH3d  obedience  to  a  senate  appointed  by  participated  in  8  councils,  himself  called  several 

limsclf,  and  paid  him  a  sum  of  money.    From  diocesan  svnods,  and  there  remain  89  letters 

hat  time  ho  ruled  the  city  absolutely.  written  bv  him.  His  body  was  buried  in  Utrecht, 

BONIFAOE,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  afterward  in  Mentz,  andfinallpr  in  Fulda,  where 

barcb,  bom  in  Devonshire,  England  about  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  his  handwriting  is 

90,  died  in  Friesland,  June  6,  755.    mi  bap-  still  preserved.    Christianity  had  been  intro- 

smal  name  was  Wintfrid  or  tTinfk^th.     He  la  duced  among  the  Germans  before  him ;  but  he 

mally  called  the  apostle  of  Germany,  although  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring  in  the 

tnturies  before  him  Christianity  rMched  sev-  organization  of  the  churd^  of  Rome.    He  ia 

•ol  branches  of  the  Germans,  as  the  Gotha,  said  to  have  departed  from  tne  example  of  pre- 

andab,  Bnrgundiana,   Longobards,  and  Ge-  ceding  missionaries  by  asking  for  Roman  au- 

Jcjs  from  Byzantium.    In  uct^  he  had  fore-  thority  to  become  a  inissionary  among  the  hea- 

nners  in  Kilian,  Gallus,  Columban,  FridoUn,  then;  and  also  to  have  been  the  first  of  German 

iimeran,  Swidvert,  and  Siegfried,  among  the  or  Franldsh  bishops  to  swear  foalty  to  the  pope. 

?5Ccra    and   northern    tribes  of   Germany.  He  preached  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 

\  aa  early  age  he  entered  the  monastery  pontiff  over  the  civil  power  of  the  state. 

Exeter,  where    he    remained    for    many  llie  risht  to  establish  bishoprics  and  to  nom- 

ire,  devoting   his  time  to   stody  and  re-  inate   bishops,  which  jthe   Roman   emperors 

tous  exercises ;  he  then  became  professor  of  had  exercised  since  Constantino,  was  likewise 

*olo;ry,  history,  and  rhetoric  at  the  monastery  enjoyed   by  the   kings   of  various   northern 

XutcelJ.    After  having  already  on  a  pre-  tnbes  after  tiieir  conversion  to  Christianity, 

us  occasion  visited  the  continent  as  mission-  The  Merovingians  used  this  right,  and  after 

,  he  n.N[)aired  in  716  to  Friesland  with  the  them  tlie  Carlovingians.    Boniface,  however, 

po%e  of  preaching  the  gospel  there.    Unable  transferred  it  from  the  kings  to  the  popes, 

iCH^rnplish  his  object  on  account  of  a  war  instead  of  restoring  it  to  the  free  election  of 

veca  the  Frisians  and  the  Franks,  he  re-  the  diocesans,  or  the  chapters.    He  was  also 

cd  to  England  and  became  abbot  of  hb  mon-  the  first  to  set  on  foot  the  contest  for  papal 

ry.     In  718  he  went  to  Rome,  and  received  investiture  which^  about  4  centuries  afterward, 

I  popo  Gregory  IL  an  apostolic  mission  to  nnder  the  Frankish  emperors  and  the  popes, 

II  any.  He  now  entered  Friesland,  where  and  especially  under  Gregory  YII^  occasionea 
>reacbod  during  8  years,  then  passed  into  so  mnon  bloodshed.  In  his  hands,  however,  it 
e  (now  the  electorate)  and  founded  there  a  produced  no  such  result,  as  he  conducted  it  with 
i^tcry,  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  success  In  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  hierarchy. 
*ity  uf  Marburg  and  now  remmns  as  a  nni-  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  Eputola  ap- 
ty.  In  728  Gregory  II.  called  the  apostle  peiu^  at  Mentz,  in  1789.  A  monument  was 
tiiio  nnd  consecrated  him  aa  a  bishop,  and  erected  to  him  in  1811,  on  the  spot  (near  the 
it\!i  occwAoxx  the  name  of  Winifrid  was  present  village  of  Altenberga,  in  Thuringia) 
^.wl  for  that  of  Boniface.  In  782  Gregory  where  the  first  Christian  diurch  had  been  built 
^cstowcd  on  him  the  archiepiscopal  dig-  by  him  in  724.   Another  monument  was  erected 

In  73d  be  made  a  third  Journey  to  Rome,  in  his  honor  at  Fulda,  in  1842. 

ros  created  legate  of  the  holy  see  for  Ger-  BONIFACIO,  Strait  of,  between  Corsica 

,  over  the  whole  of  which  country  hia  and  Sardinia,  is  named  fW>m  the  Corsican  town 

Aio  JuriiNliction  was  thus  extended.    He  of  Bonifacio,  about  7  mUes  wide  in  the  narrow- 

e  roc  tod   TArioua  bishoprics,  as  Saltzburg,  est  paru    The  land  is  mountainous  and  the 

tiiT^    Katisbon,  Paasau,  Erfiirt,  Buraburg  shores  steep  on  either  hand.    Several  small 

'jticntly  removed  to  raderborn),  WOrz*  islands  stana  at  the  eastern  entrance.   The  strait 

PJiolist^ty  and  several  others.    He  also  is  difficult  of  navigation.    Corals  abound  here. 

c'd  a  (zreat  influence  over  the  last  Hero-  BONIN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  70  islands 

:i««,   nnd    over  Carloman  and  Pepin,  the  and  19  rocks  in  the  north  racinc,  composed  of 

IS  of  the  nevr  dynasty,  but  waa  opposed  to  8  small  dusters,  named  by  Capt  Beecney,  the 


{.i^?iopric8  or Tongers, Utrecht, Coloffne,  names,  viz.,  Peel,  Buckland,  and  Stapleton. 

Spire,  -vritli  others  previously  founded,  These  islanda  have  long  been  visited,  or  at 

tuier  his  Jarifldiction.    He  founded  the  least  Peel  (the  only  one  mhabited),  by  whalers 

Jd     abbejr    of   Fulda,   and  those  of  for  supplies.    iVom  1676  to  1725  they  were 
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used  by  the  Japanese  as  penal  colonies.    In  blue,  with  green  and  pink  reflectioiis ;  the  beOj 

1826  the  first  settlement  was  made  by  2  sail-  is  silvery,  with  8  brown  lon^tndinal  bands,  4 

crs,  and  in  the  same  year  Gapt.  Beechey  ar-  on  each  side,  extending  from  the  throat  to  the 

rived  to  take  possession  of  the  islands  for  the  tail.    Its  food  is   principally  small   fish,  the 

English  crown.    In  1853  Oommodore  Perry,  higher  mollnsks,  ana  sometimes  marine  pUmts; 

of  the  United  States  navy,  recommended  the  it  is  readily  taken  by  the  hook,  and  its  flesh, 

purchase  of  Port  Doyd,  on  Peel  island,  as  a  though  dry  and  occasionally  injoriooa,  is  ooo- 

depot  for  steamers  between  China  and  Oali-  sidered  by  mariners  as  a  Inzory.  The  7*.  eMnstte 

forniq.    By  the  treaty  of  1854,  Port  Lloyd,  (Gav.)  is  also  called  bonito  in  the  West  Indies. 

and  a' port  on  the  Loo  Ohoo  group,  about  1,000  The  bonito  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  tnem 

miles  to  the  west  of  the  Bonin  group,  and  40O  zulgaria  (Guv.),  resembling  the    niAokerel  in 

miles  from  the  China  coast,  are  open  for  Ameri-  the  separation  of  the  dorsal  fins;  the  color  of 

can  and  British  shipping.    The  treaty  was  ef-  the  back  is  blue,  with  irregular  lines  and  ^ots 

fected  on  the  part  of  this  government,  March  of  a  blackish  blue  on  the  ndes ;  the  average 

31, 1854,  and  on  the  part  of  the  British,  Oct.  length  is  15  inches,  and  the  weight  rarelj  ex* 

14  following.    Until  that  time  Japanese  ports  ceeds  6  lbs.    The  bonito  of  the  New  'RnglmnA 

were  only  open  to  Dutch  and  Chinese  vessels,  fishermen  is  the  pelamy$  tarda  f  Blooh.),  ealled 

The  Bouin  islan(]p  are  volcanic ;   the  water  also  skip-jack ;  its  genus  differs  nrom  the  tunny 

around  them  is  very  deep,  and  the  shores  pre-  only  in  having  separate,  pointed,  and  Strang 

cipitous.    Timber  is  scarce.    The  few  inhabit-  teeth ;  the  color  of  the  head  and  upper  psrls 

ants,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  is  a  greenish  brown,  the  sides  lighter,  azia  the 

adopted  a  constitution,  Aug.  28,  1853,  and  are  belly  silvery  white;  10 or  12  dark-ooloredbsn^ 

ruled  by  a  magistrate,  who  is  elected  for  2  years,  pass  obliquely  downward  and  forward  from  tlia 

They  were  supplied  with  seeds  by  Commodore  back  toward  the  sides^  sometimes  as  low  as  the 

Perry  for  agricultural  purposes,  in  1853,  and  abdomen;  the  lateral  Une  is  rather  nndnktin^; 

have  about  130  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  it  is  rarely  more  than  2  feet  long ;  it  ia  found  m 

Peel  island  contains  a  good  harbor,  and  the  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  temperate  re^;ioDS 

only  callage  of  the  whole  group,  called  Boyd.  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Oape  Verd  idands 

BONINGTON,  Biohabd  Parkes,  an  English  to  the  American  coast ;  it  is  considered  good 

painter,  born  at  Arnold,  near  Nottingham,  Oct  eating  in  the  Mediterranean.    The  P.  ehil&tuit 

25, 1801,  died  in  London,  Sept.  23, 1828.    His  (Guv.)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  is 

father,  who  was  an  artist,  observed  and  en-  also  called  bonito.   This  term  is  Spanish,  mesn- 

couraged  his  desire  to  become  a  painter.    At  ing  ^'pretty,"  and  is  doubtless  applied  to  many 

the  age  of  15,  his  parents  having  removed  to  other  species  of  fish. 

Paris,  ho  became  a  student  of  the  institute,  and       BON  JOUR,  two  brothers  of  this  name,  natiTsa 

made  several  beautiful  copies  of  the  best  Flem-  of  Pont  d^Ain,  department  of  Ain,  in  fVanoe, 

ish  and  Italian  landscapes  in  the  Louvre.    His  and  the  founders  of  a  new  sect  somewhat  ami* 

chief  productions  were  representations  of  coast  lar  to  the  Flagellants  of  the  Idth  oe&tory, 

scenery,  and  fish  markets.    The  first  drawing  fiourished  in  the  last  half  of  the  18th  oentmy. 

of  his  exhibited  at  Paris,  was  sold  as  soon  as  They  were  educated  for  the  church,  and  the 

seen  when  the  exhibition  opened;  for  the  sec-  dder  held  at  first  a  curacy  in  the  ancient  prov^ 

ond,  a  marine  subject,  he  received  the  gold  inceofFoure.  In  1775,  being  censured  by  his  per- , 

medal.    Thus  distinguished,  he  went  to  Yen-  ish  and  bishop  for  his  opinions,  he  resigned  this 

ice.    The  picturesque  beauty  and  grandeur  of  curacy,  and  was  appointed  to  that  of  Faroin^ 

that  city  fascinated  him,  and  he  made  many  of  which  his  brother  was  made  vicar.    Eig^t 

sketches.    He  chiefly  painted  in  water-colors,  years  afterward,  the  elder  brother  resigned  the 

He  went  to  England  in  1827,  but  he  speedily  curacy  to  the  younger,  alleging  himsdf  to  be 

returned  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  unworthy  of  the  office.    He  soon  acquired  a 

Early  in  1828  ho  agam  went  to  London,  and  reputation  for  working  miracles,  and  attadted 

several  of  his   paintings  were   in  the  royal  to  himself  a  number  of  followers,  most]/  w^ 

academy  exhibition  of  that   year.     Though  men  and  young  girls,  who  called  him  thfllr 

badly  placed  there,  they  were  much  admired,  petit  papa.     They   held    to   commxmity  d 

He  has  the  merit  of  having  revived  the  estimar  goods,  which  excited  a  very  strong  popnlsr 

tion  for  water-colors  in  France,  after  they  had  sentiment  agamst  them.     One  of  their  moat 

been  neglected  for  20  years.  prominent  opponents  being  found  dead  in  his 

BONITO,  a  name  given  to  several  scombe-  bed,  by  the  prick  of  a  needle,  the  elder  Bon- 

roid  fishes  of  the  genera  thynnusj  auxis^  and  jour  was  exiled,  and  his  brother  imprisoned  in 

pelamys.    The  bonito  of  the  tropics,  so  cele-  the  convent  of  Toulay,  from  which  he  escaped, 

brated  for  its  pursuit  of  the  flying-fish,  is  the  as  he  alleged,  by  the  intervention  of  an  angeL 

ihynnua  pelamya  (Linn.).    Its  range  is  exten-  The  revolution  of  1789  encouraged  Boi^jonr  to 

sive  in  the  tropical  Atlantic,  and  it  probably  ex-  return  to  Fareins,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 

tends  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.    It  has  curate  and  vicar  he  took  possession  of  his 

the  graceful  form,  habits,  and  activity  of  the  church,  and  issued  orders  to  hia  foUowera,  who 

common  tunny,  but  it  is  much  smaller,  rarely  rallied  around  him.    He  was,  however,  soon 

attaining  a  greater  length  than  2^  feet ;  the  dislodged  from  his  occupancy,  and  tinder  the 

color  of  the  back  and  sides  is  a  brilliant  steel  consuhito  exiled  to  Lausanne  with  his  brother. 
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irbero  thejr  both  died  in  extreme  poyertj;  was  arrested,  together  with  hia  associates.    At 

he\r  sect  pwisbed  with  them*  his  trial  lie  saoceeded  in  obtaining  the  aoqnit- 

BONy(aD&  JbiuMXad^ofBheniahPnis-  tal  of  2  young  Ohriatians,  but  was  himself 

is,  15  miles  from  Colognei  wdl  known  to  the  exeonted.                                                    ^ 

tenry  world  by  its  nnivenity,  and  to  tonrista  BONNER,  EinnnfD,  an  English  prelate,  bom 

y  its  piotnresqne  aitaation;   pop.  in  1805,  at  Hanley,  in  Worcestershire,  about  the  end  of 

8,200.    Boon  was  fortified  by  the  Eomana.  the  10th  century,  died  in  the  Marshalsea  prison. 

1  the  fint  oentnriea  after  CThrlst  it  was  fre*  Sept  0, 1069.    Hewas  thesonof  a  peasant,  and 

leotly  laid  waste  by  wan.   Rebuilt  in  the  4th  was,  by  what  oiroumstanoe  it  is  not  known, 

fntory  by  the  emperor  Julian,  it  was  ii^ured  educated  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  where, 

sobseqneot  oontesta  with  ^e  Huns,  the  in  the  year  1520,  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  the 

unka,  the  Saxons,  and  tiie  Normana.    In  canon  and  the  civil  law.    Owing  to  his  business 

73  it  was  the  theetre  of  the  victory  of  the  talents,  he  was  patronixed  by  Wolsey,  who  gave 

enoh  over  the  combined  Dcdtoh,  Spaniah.  and  him  several  dencal  appointments ;  and,  after  the 

istrian  forces.    In  1689  the  town  was  im«&-  fiJl  of  that  remarkable  man,  he  obtained  the 

•ded  and  c^ytured  by  fVederic  UL  of  Bnn-  ftvor  of  Henry  in  a  hi^  degree,  and  was  sent 

iborff.    In  1708  it  fell  into  the  power  of  by  him  to  Rome,  to  advocate  with  the  pope  hia 

llano,  and  was  not  reoovered  until  1710.  divoroe  from  the  queen,  and  efterward  nerson* 

the  treaty  of  LnnevUle  it  was  annexed  to  ally  to  present  his  appeal,  and  read  it  aloud  in 

ince  in  1802,  but  waa  allotted  to  Prussia  by  the  preeenceof  the  nontiff.   In  performing  these 

congrees  of  Vienna  in  1614k— The  imiversity  duties,  he  oonduotea  himself  with  so  much  seal 

I  founded  in  1786,  but  suqiended  dnring  the  and  intemperance  as  to  provoke  the  indignation 

noh  dominion,  used  as  a  lyoenm  in  1809,  and  even  tne  personal  anger  of  the  pope  to  such 

received  ita  charter  aa  a  univenity  at  Aix  an  extent  tha^  as  conunon  report  goes,  proba- 

hapelle,  Oct.  18, 1818.   It  receivea  from  the  blv  without  any  foundation,  he  was  threatened 

irnment  an  annual  giant  of  100,000  thalers,  with  being  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  lead, 

in  addition  derives  ftxim  its  own  reeouroea  on  which  he  prudentiy  returned  to  England, 

icome  of  about  8,000  thalers.    The  annual  In  10S8  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Hereford, 

y  of  the  professors  absorbs  60,000,  and  wiiOe  he  was  on  an  embassy  to  Paris,  by  a 

inpport  of  the  sdentiiio  institution  20,000  conmusdon  which  caused  him  to  receive  the 

ra.     The  university  buildings  are,  perhaps^  titie,  as  if  in  derision,  of  the  king^s  bishop,  as 

Dcst  aod  most  e^rtenaive  in  Europe;  they  he,  in  fiiot,  by  accepting  it,  acknowledged  that 

furmerlr  used  as  a  palace  by  the  elector^  he  was  a  prelate  only  during  the  pleasure  of 

?!i  of  Cologne,  and  were  presented  by  Fked*  the  king,  and  that  his  power  of  consecrating 

Villiam  In,  to  the  fiunuty.    They  contain  priests  should  terminate  whenever  called  on 

ecture-rooma,  the  librai^  of  more  than  Dy  him  to  resi^  it.    His  consenting  to  this 

)0  vols.,  the  cabinet  of  antiquities,  the  degradation,  as  it  was  considered,  of  his  epis- 

olosicaX  ooUection,  the  cabinet  of  nainral  copal   dignity,  while  it    secured  to  him  the 

y,  iiko  clinical  institutions,  and  a  riding  hij^est  approbation  of  the  king,  gave  great 

ny  in  the  basement.    The  university  poe>  B<widal  to  the  ultramontane  churchmen.     At 

also  m  distinct  buildinff  for  anatomy,  the  time  of  his  nomination  to  this  see,  he 

the  xooJogicaland  mineralo^cal  gidleries.  waa  ankbassador  at  Paris ;  and  previous  to  his 

tanioal  gardens,  and  the  new  agrioultnrai  consecration,  was  translated  to  the  more  im- 

ijy,  are   at  Poppelsdori^  a  mue  distant,  portent  see  of  London.    He  was  subeequentiy 

»orvatof7'  ia  half  way  between  Poppela-  aent  to  Madrid  as  ambassador  to  Obanes  Y., 

uid    iJoan.     A  BauMrit  piinting-preaa  which  high  office  he  was  filling  with  ability 

tabliahod  in  conneotKm  with  the  umver*  at  the  time  of  Henry's  death.     The  important 

nder  the  auispioea  and  the  direction  of  change  made,  in  that  reign,  by  the  reformation, 

von  SohlegeL    Catholic  and  iVotestant  was  transferring  the  pa^  power  from  the  pope 

:s  bare  separate  divinity  aohoolk    The  of  Rome  to  the  king  of  En^^d,  who,  by  the  su- 

r  of  atttdents,  of  whom  about  f  are  for-  premacy  act,  intended  to  Mcome,  and  did,  in  ef- 

was  831  In  1849,  1,096  in  1801,  ud  leet,  actually  become,  for  the  term  ofhis  own  life, 

the  winter  seasion  of  1807-08.    The  thepopeofEnghmd,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 

'  o/piulbaanra  and  teachers  is  about  100.  burned  Ptotestants  for  denying  the  real  presence^ 

xhibita  more  refinement  of  tone  than  while  he  only  hanged  the  Roman  Oatholics  who 

her  German  universities.    In  the  cem^  denied  his  supremacy  and  infidlibility.    On  the 

Ih>on  i3  A  monument  of  Kiebuhr,  who  accession  of  JBdward  VI.,  however,  the  matter 

ro    in    1881 ;    to  Beethoven,  who  waa  was  altered,  his  nude,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  who 

re,   a    monvment  waa  erected  on  the  procured  himself  to  be  appointed  protector,  and 

r>Inco  In  1845*  created  duke  of  Somerset^  as  well  as  the  marquis 

^\\  I  >  x>,  Jmajx  LouUi  a  Ftrench  mission-  of  Essex,  brother  to  Henry's  last  wife,  Catharine 

1  3/itrcb  1,  18SjL  died  in  Tonquin,  April  Parr,  being  both  ardentiy  attached  to  the  doc- 

I  lo  leached  Tonquin  in  MardL  1800 ;  trines  of  the  new  learning,  as  it  was  called,  and 

( 1  o  Jan^na^o  whfle  rendming  aasistance  aealous  to  render  it  the  established  religion.    In 

tivt.*3  during  the  ravages  of  the  ohol<'  this  they  were  strenuously  aided  by  Oranmer, 

i     J  iiftrdlj^uijnn  to  preaoh  when  he  Holgate,  bishop  of  York,  Holbeach  of  Lincoln, 
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Goodric  of  Ely,  and,  above  all,  Ridley  of  Ro-  monies  and  rifcaal  of  the  old  church,  and  the 
Chester,  who  proceeded  to  create  visitora,  who  reestabliahmeiit  of  the  papal  authority,  he  was 
should  go  over  all  England  with  articles  and  extremely  active  in  bringing  about  both  mes&- 
injunctions  prescribing  the  forms  of  worship,  ures.      At  various   times  lie    fell   into  sach 
the  articles  of  faith,  and  every  thing  relating  to  fits  of  fury,  and  conducted  himself  with  such 
church  discipline,    and,  among   other  things,  outrageous  violence,  that  one  might  almost  sop- 
commanding    the   removal   of    images   from  pose  that  persecution  had  made  him  mad.   la 
churches,  and  absolutely  prohibiting  their  use.  one  instance,  at  a  visitation  at  Hadham,  hsTing 
'^  Bonner  and  Gardiner  showed  some  dislike  of  arrived  somewhat  unexpectedly  before  the  bells 
these  injunctions,  and  Bonner  received  them  had  begun  to  ring,  and  finding  that  there  was 
only  under  protestation  that  he  would  observe  no  sacrament  hanging  up,  nor  any  rood  set  op, 
them,  if  they  were  not  contrary  to  God's  law  not  content  with  abusing  the  priest  most  od- 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  Upon  which  clerically,  reaching**  at  Dr.  Bricket — ^thatwAstk 
Sir  Antony  Cook,  and  the  other  visitors,  com-  parson's  name,"  says  Burnet — "  to  beat  him,  be 
plained  to  the  council.    So  Bonner  was  sent  misguided  the  stroke,  which  fell  on  Sir  WCliflBi 
for,  where  he  offered  a  submission,  but  full  of  Josselyn's  ear,  with  great  force.     Fecknam, 
vain  quiddities — so  it  is  expressed  in  the  council  then  dean  of  St.  Pam's,  in  Dr.  May's  room, 
book.    But  they  not  accepting  of  that,  he  made  studied  to  appease  Josselyn,  and  said  to  him, 
such  a  full  one  as  they  desired,  which  is  in  the  that  the  bishop's  being  so  long  in  the  Marshal- 
collection.    Yet,  for  giving  terror  to  others,  he  sea  had  so  disordered  him,  that  in  his  paason  be 
was  sent  to  lie  for  some  time  in  the  prison  called  knew  not  what  he  did ;  but  when  he  came  to 
the  Fleet."    Such  is  Burnet's  account  of  his  himselfhe  would  be  sony  for  what  he  had  done, 
first  imbroglio  with  tJie  council  of  Edward  VL,  Josselyn  answered,  he  thought,  now  that  he 
which  has  been  represented  as  if  it  were  incon-  was  taken  out  of  the  Marshakea,  he  should 
sistent  with  his  strenuous,  and  even  intemperate,  be  carried  to  Bedlam."    In  the  pereecotioDs 
advocacy  of  the  measures  of  the  late  reign.    It  which  followed,  he  assuredly  took  a  prominent 
was,  however,  clearly  not  so ;  since  the  only  and  leading  part,  and  his  metropolitan  diocese 
important  change  in  Henry's  church  was  the  was  the  scene   of  most  of    the  acts  which 
making  it  dependent  on  himself,  and  not  on  the  render  the  memory  of  Mary  so  odious.    It  has 
bishop  of  Rome.    Some  time  after  this,  he  was  been  assumed  and  asserted,  that  Bonner  was 
cited  before  a  commission,  appointed  to  examine  the  instigator  of  these  acts;  that  he  was  vol- 
into  certain  points  of  his  preaching,  especially  untarily,   unnecessarily,  and   obtrusively  inso* 
into  his  alleged  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  the  lent  and  cruel  in  his  cruel  office ;  that  he  ^ 
king,  during  the  sitting  of  which  ho  conducted  lighted  in  witnessing,  and  some  even  aaf,  w 
himself  with  singular  violence  and  intemperance  inflicting  torture,  whipping  persons  witii  his 
of  language,  in  which,  says  Burnet,  he  called  own  hand,  and,  in  one    instance,   burning  a 
the  witnesses   "geese  and  woodcocks,  dunces  wretched  prisoner  with  a  candle,  in  order,  as  be 
and  fools,  and  behaved  himself  more  like  a  mad-  is  reported  to  have  said,  to  give  him  a  taste  w 
man  than  a  bishop."    For  this  conduct,  and  for  what  he  would  come  to.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
the  matter  of  which  he  stood  accused,  whereof  sake  of  human  nature,  that  these  are  exa^- 
he  was  found  guilty  as  by  contumacy,  he  was  ated  accusations  of  men  maddened  by  oppr*** 
deposed  from  his  sacred  office,  and  committed  sion  and  suffering;  and,  while  the  general  too* 
to  the  Marshalsea.  His  conduct  during  his  confine-  and  temper  of  Bonner's  mind  do  not  seem  avM* 
ment  was  so  wild  and  furious,  that  it  seems  to  to  the  charge,  it  may  be  said  that  the  eiceaiTe 
justify  a  suspicion  of  his  insanity.    There  is  an  odium  in  which  he  was  held,  in  his  own  ^ 
extraordinary  letter  of  his,  written  to  his  dearly  leads  to  the  belief  that  hb  cruelties  would, » 
beloved  frieYid,  the  worshipful  Richard  Lech-  least,  lose  nothing  by  report ;  and  it  eertarn^ 
more,  from  the  Marshalsea  prison,  preserved  in  does  appear  in  his  fevor,  that  he  was  rqjfr 
Burnet's  collection  of  records,  in  which  he  says,  manded  by  his  mistress,  and  by  the  Sjuwi*^ 
"  But  if  amongst  you  I  have  no  puddings" — to  tyrant  whom  she  had  married,  because,  a»  l*"^ 
request  a  supply  of  which  dainties,  and  of  pears,  net  admits,  "  Bonner  himself  became  ^^^'^ 
is  the  gist  of  the  letter — "then  must  I  say,  as  tlie  severities,  and  complained  that  thexnww' 
Messer,  our  priest  of  the  hospital,  said  to  his  mad  was  turned  over  upon  him,  the  rest  ^^^^^^ 
horse, '  Al  diavoloj  al  diavolo,  ai  tutti  diatolV  "  and  leaving  the  execution  of  these  ^^^^JSJ 
The  commission  consisted  of  Oranmer,  Ridley,  to  him ;"  which  does  not  look  like  the  ^^"^ 
the  2  secretaries  of  state,  and  Dr.  May,  dean  of  exultation  in  blood-shedding  which  is  jsc""^ 
St.  Paul's,  and  it  tells  ill  for  Bonner,  that  the  2  to  him.    On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  woti 
former  suffered  martyrdom  under  his  jurisdic-  with  theother  bishops  to  meet  the  queen  fltiii^' 
tion,  and  tliat,  when  called  upon  to  degrade  Oran-  gate,  but  she  averted  her  head,  in  ^^°?^gj 
mer,  he  did  so  with  such  insolence  and  exulta-  disgust,  at  his  approach,  although  he  contuJ^ 
tion,  as  to  elicit  the  remonstrances  of  his  col-  unmolested,  and  even  retained  his  office,  o 
league  Thirleby.    He  lay  in  prison,  constantly  on  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy  ^^^  vjj 
refusing  to  make  submission,  until  the  accession  posed,  and  shortly  afterward  returned  to 
of  Mary,  1553,  when  he  was  released  from  old  lodgings  in  the  Marsh^sea,  where  o^  ^ 
durance,  and   reinstated  in  his  bishopric,  by  mained  a  prisoner  until  the  day  of  his  ^^  ^ 
special  commission.    On  the  revival  of  the  cere-  1569.    It  was  alleged  against  him,  "  that aeaw* 
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In  many  thingsL  in  the  proflecntion  of  those  that  on  the  reprodnotion  of  certain  poljps  hj  means 

-were  preaentea  for  heresy,  exceeded  what  the  of  incision  and  bisection,  induced  Bonnet  to 

law  allowed ;  so  that  it  was  much  desired  to  make  similar  experiments  on  other  tjpes  of  or- 

have  him  made  an  example.*'    But  Elizabeth  ganization,  and  he  found  that  certain  so-called 

firmly  refused  to  agree  to  any  act  which  could  worms  could  be  multiplied  by  the  same  process. 

eiUier  savor  of  revenge,  or  tend  to  impair  the  He  also  discovered  that  several  generations  of 

authority  of  {20,/^t<i  governments  and  princes,  aphides  are  produced  by  a  viviparous  succes- 

bythe  infliction  of  punishment  on  the  executors  sion  of  females,  without  males.    He  thought, 

of  the  laws,  which,  however  barbarous  and  un-  even,  that  the  aphides  are  always  viviparous, 

holy,  were  laws  duly  enacted  by  the  houses  of  and  never  lay  eggs ;  what  are  commonly  called 

jMtrliament,  and  sanctioned  by  the  crown.    At  eggs,  produced  in  autumn,  after  the  appearance 

the  period  of  his  death,  so  bitter  was  the  hatred  of  both  males  and  females,  being  a  sort  of  co- 

against  him,  on  tiie  part  of  the  London  popu-  coon,  consisting  of  the  young  aphis  enclosed  in 

Imo,  before  whose  eves  his  cruelties  had  been  an  envelope;  and  other  naturalists,  on  observing 

in  the  main  enacted,  that  it  was  found  neces-  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  aphis  qtter' 

sary  to  bury  him  at  midnight,  in  order  to  pre-  tftM,  agree  with  Bonnet  in  this  view.    He  made 

Tent  the  dimger  of  a  tumult,  or  of  violence  to  some  curious  experimeifts  on  the  respiratory 

his  remains.  organs  of  caterpillars,  and  described  the  struo- 

BONNET,.  in    fortification,    a    transverse  ture  of  the  tape-worm.    These  and  other  im* 

elevation  of  the  parapet,  or  traverse  and  par-  portant  studies  of  a  Idndred  nature,  were  pub- 

apet,  used  either  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  lished  in  his  IVaiU  d^inaectohgUj  which  ap- 

•eeing  the   interior  of  a  work   from   some  peared  in  1745.    Nine  years  later,  in  1754^  he 

elevated  point,  or,  in  barbette  batteries,  to  published  a  second  work  of  some  importance, 

Erotect   men   and   guns   from   flanking  fire,  in  which  he  treats  of  vegetable  physiology,  and 

01  these  latter  batteries,  the  guns  firing  over  particularly  of  the  functions  of  the  leaves  of 

the  crest  of  the  parapet  have  to  be  placed  plants.    His  studies  on  organized  bodies  ( Clim- 

on  high  traversing  platforms,  on  whion  the  iidiratioru  9ur  Im  eorpi  organiUi)  were  pub- 


fan-carriage  rests,  recoils,  and  is  run  forward,    lished  between  the  years  1762  and  1766,  in 
he  men   are,  therefore,    partly  exposed  to    which  he  collects  together  and  compares  all 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  whuo  they  serve  the    the  best-ascertained  fleets    and    opinions   on 


gun;  and  flanking  or  ricocheting  fire  is  espe-  their    origin    and    modes    of   reproduction, 

ciallv  dangerous,  the  object  to  be  hit  bemg  He  endeavors  to  refate  the  ideas  of  Buflbn, 

nearly  twice  as  high  as  in  batteries  with  em-  and  the  so-called  epigenesists,  and  to  estab- 

brasures  and  low  gun-carriages.    To  prevent  lish  an  opinion  of  his  own,  with  regard  to 

this,  traverses  or  cross   parapets  are  placed  the  origin  and  reproduction  of  organic  forms  of 

between  the  gxms,  and  have  to  be  construct-  life.    His  opinions  on  these  secrets  of  nature 

ed  so  much  higher  than  the  parapet,  that  they  have  been  deemed,  however,  not  less  vogue  and 

fully  cover  the  gunners  while  mounted  on  the  problematical  than  tho^  which  he  rejected, 

platform.     This   superstructure  is  continued  By  the  fiulure  of  his  right  from  excessive  appli- 

mm.  the  traverse  across  the  whole  thidcness  of  cation,  he  was.  in  some  measure,  driven  from 

the  parapet    It  confines  the  sweep  of  the  guns  the  field  of  ocMervation,  where  he  had  been 

to  an  angle  of  from  90°  to  120^,  if  a  gun  has  successful^  to  that  of  speculative  contemplation^ 

a  bonnet  on  either  side. — BoNNBT-1-PBftTBX.  or  His  Enai  de  psychologies  published  in  1754, 

Quaui  D^HiaosDKLLB  (swallow  tail),  in  field  and   his    Euai  analytiquo    dst  faculUs    do 

fortification,  is  an  intrenchment  having  2  sali-  Vdme^  1760,  are  nevertheless  remarkable  pro- 

ent  angles,  and  a  reentering  angle  between  ductions.    He  believes  the  soul  to  be  imma- 

ihem.    The  latter  is  always  90^,  &e  2  salient  terial  and  immortal,  and,  while  in  the  body, 

angles  mostly  60%  so  that  the  2  outer  faces,  to  occupy  the   brahi  alone,  infiuencing    the 

which  are  longer  than  the  inner  ones,  diverge  whole  organism  through  the  nervous  system. 

to  the  rear.    This  work  )a  sometimes  used  for  The  same  ideas  are  pursued  still  further  in  his 

small  bridge  heads,  or  in  other  situations  where  Contemplation  de  la  nature,  published  in  1764* 

the  entrance  to  a  defile  has  to  be  defended.  '65,  wherein  he  endeavors  to  construct  a  chain  of 

BONNET,  Ohablbs,  a  Swiss  naturalist  and  nature,  beginning  with  the  lowest  atom  of  or- 

Shilosopher,  bom  at  Qeneva,  March  18,  1720,  ganic  being,  and  gradually  rising  through  suc- 

ied  there  June   20,    1793.     Hb   ancestors  cessive  types  of  organism,  Arom  the  vegetable 

were  driven  out  of  France  by  the  religious  per-  to  the  lowest  forms  of  animal,  and  from  these 

aecution  of  Protestants  in  1572,  and  emigrated  again  to  man,  and  so  on  to  superior  beings, 

to  Qeneva,  where  they  held  high  places  in  the  angels  and  archangels,  ad  ir^finitum,  ending 

magistracy.    He  was  destined  to  pursue  the  only  in  theDei^,  as  the  beginning  and  the  end 

same  career,  had  his  inclinations  not  been  drawn  of  all  thinn.    His  Palinginine  philoeophique 

in  another  and  a  different  direction,  by  reading  was  published  in  1770.    In  this  work  he  puts 

the  works  of  B6aumur  and  of  Pluche  on  the  forth  the  idea  that  the  souls  of  animals  are  im- 

natural  sciences.    The  results  of  his  first  ob-  mortal,  as  well  as  those  of  men ;  but  that  they 

servations  and  experiments  were  published  in  undergo  some  transformation  at  the  hands  of 

his  20th  year,  and  were  deemed  worthy  of  a  the  Creator,  which  causes  them  to  rise  progres- 

man  of  science.    The  experiments  of  Trembley  sively  in  the  scale  of  being.    In  1773  he  pub- 
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llshed  a  work  on  religion^  entitled  Reekereha  brevet  lieat.-colone1,   Ang.  80,   1847,  for  gal* 

philosophiquessurleapreuvesduChriatianume^  lant  conduct  at  Ohnrabosco  axid  at  Ck>ntrem^ 

in  which  he  defends  revelation  against  those  in  Mexico;    and    lieut-colonel    of    the   7th 

who  impugn  its  veracity  and  anthenticitj.   The  infantry,  May  7, 1849.    He  is  the  author  of  a 

complete  works   of    Bonnet   were  published  ^*  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moim* 

in  8  vols.  4to,  at  NeufchAtel,  in  1779-1783 ;  tains,"  from  the  materials  of  which  Washings 

and  again,  with  illustrations,  in  18  vols.  12mO)  ton  ^ving  has  written  a  most  interesting  book 

in  1788.  of  western  life. 

BONNEYAL,  Clattdx  Alxzai^bs,  comte  BONNIYABD,   Fsancoib   db,  a   Geoeviii 

de,  an   adventurous   French   officer  of  noble  chronicler  and  politician,  bom  1497,  died  aboot 

descent,  bom    at  Coussao  (Limousin),    July  1571.  An  incormptible  opponent  of  the  scbemeB 

14,   1675,  died  in  Constantinople,  March  27,  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  for  conquering  Genera, 

1747.     He    bought   a    commission    in    the  he  was,  in  1680,  arrested  by  the  agents  of 

French   guards,    1701,   became   a  colonel  of  Savoy,  and  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  of  the 

infantry,  and  served  with  Yend^me ;  quarrelled  castle  of  Chillon.    This  event  is  the  aabject  of 

with  the  accounting  officers  and  the  minister  of  Lord  Byron^s  poem,  entitled  the  ^*  Frisinier  of 

war ;  and  in  1705  and  1706  travelled  in  Italy,  Ohillon.^'    He  was  restored  to  libertj  6  years 

and  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  Aus-  later,  Geneva  having  become  free  and  reform* 

triaasam^jor-general.    In  the  attack  on  Turin,  ed.    He  was  employed  from  1646  to  1563  in 

he  saved  the  life  of  his  own  elder  brother,  who  writing  the  chronicles  of  Geneva,  from  the 

had  been  made  a  prisoner.    He  aocompamed  time  of  the  Romans  to  1580.    He  was  Tersed 

Prince  Eugene  in  his  campaigns  in  Fhmders,  in  Latin  literature,  in  theology,  and  history,  and 

and  fought  2  strange  duels  during  the  negotia-  left  several  works,  which  have  remained  in 

tions  at  Utrecht,  one  with  a  Frenchman,  for    manuscript.    

saying  that  Louis  XIY.  aspu-ed  to  universal  BONNY  RIVER,  one  of  the  arms  of  the 

monarchy,  and  the  other  with  a  I^ssian  for  say-  Niger,  enters  tiie  bight  of  Biafra  at  itsddta 

ing  the  contrary.  Having  gone  to  Paris  in  1717  between  the    Old  and   New  Calabar  rivesBL 

to  sue  out  his  pardon  before  the  parliament,  his  Near  its  month  is  Bonnytown,  which  was  a 

mother  married  him  to  Allle.  de  Biron,  whom  place  of  great  resort  for  davers  some  years  ago^ 

he  loft  10  days  after  the  ceremony,  and  never  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  one  time  as  many  as 

saw  again.    He  returned  to  Eugene^s  army,  20,000  slaves  were  annuallv  sold  there.     Of 

and  obtained  an  important  command  in  Sar£-  late  the  traffic  has  greatly  decreased,  bat  it  is 

nia  and  Sicily  in  1719,  but  got  into  difficulty,  supposed  that  2,000  slaves  are  still  enorted 

was  sent  to  his  regiment  at  Brussels,  fought  from  Bonny  river  every  ^ear.     The  Britiab 

several  duels,  and  fled  into   Holland,  where  procure  here  large  quantities  of  pahn  oil,  and 

ho  was  imprisoned  in   the  citadel    of  Ant-  the  trade  in  this  commodity  has  increased  in 

werp.     Thence  he  went  to  Vienna,    where  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  slave  trade» 

he  was  stripped  of  his  rank  and  exiled.    He  The  country  around  Bonny  river  is  low,  flat^ 

went  subsequently  to  Venice,  to  Bosnia,  and  swampy,  and  very  unhealthy, 

finally  turned  Turk,  in  1724.    Subsequentiy,  BONNYOASTLE,  Joiik,  an  English  maihe* 

acquiring  fame  under  the  name  of  Achmet  matician,  died  at  Woolwich,  May  15, 1821.  He 

Pasha,  he  attempted  to  organize  the  Turkish  was  for  more  than  40  years  one  of  the  mathc- 

army  after  the  European  system,  fought  with  matical  masters  at  Woolwich,  and  pnblisbed 

distinction  against  Russia  and  Persia,  and  final-  introductions  to  arithmetic,  algebra,  astronooiy, 

ly  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  impor-  geometry,  and  trigonometry,    an    edition   of 

tant  offices.  But  his  rapid  advancement  excited  Eudid^s  '^  Elements,^'  and  a  general  history 

much  jealousy,  and  the  sultan  sent  him  into  of  mathematics  from  the  Frendi  of  Boasiii.— 

exile ;  when  the  pope  ofiered  him  a  refuge  Chasles,  son  of  the  preceding,  first  profccEor 

at  Roiffc,  and  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  a  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  universitar  of  Yir- 

pension.    A  galley  was  sent  for  him,  but  he  ginia,  born  at  Woolwich,  in  England,  died  at 

died  before  he  could  escape.    Many  memoirs  Charlottesville,  Va.,  in  Oct  1840.   HetraveOed 

were  written  of  his  life ;  those  published  by  the  with  Lord  Pomfret,  assisted  his  father  in  jrs- 

prince  do  Ligne,  in  1817,  are  considered  the  paring  mathematical  text-books,  wrote  TanoQS 

most  authentic.  articles  for  cyclopedias,  and  when  the  imiTCr* 

BONNEVILLE,  BetjaminL.  R,  a  colonel  in  sity  of  Virginia  was  founded  was  selected  to 

the  United  States  army,  bom  in  France,  a  cadet  occupy  in  it  the  chair  of  natural  philooopfaj. 

at  West  Point  in  April,  1813,  a  brevet  2d  lieu-  He  arrived  in  this  country  in  1826,  was  trans* 

tenant  of  light  artillery,  Dec.   11,   1815,  was  ferred  to  the  professorship  of  mathematiOB  in 

transferred  with  the  same  rank  to  the  8th  infant-  1827,  and  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  •*Id- 

ry,  March  12,  1819.    Oct.  4,  1825,  he  became  a  ductive  Geometry"  and  of  several  memoirs  oa 

captain,  but  was  dropped  from  the  rolls.  May  scientific  subjects. 

81, 1834,  having,  while  on  furlough,  gone  on  an  BONOMI,  Gitsbppe,  an   Italian  architeeti 

expedition  in  the  prairies,  and  not  been  heiurd  bom  at  Rome  in  1739,  died  in  En^and,  March 

from  for  a  longer  time  than  the  regulations  al-  9,  1808.    He  went  to  England  in  1767,  azid, 

lowed.    Having  returned,    however,  he   was  with  the  exception  of  1  year  in  Italy,  passed  the 

made  a   major    by   brevet,  July   15,    1845  ;  rest  of  his  life  there.    He  was  elected  an 
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ciate  of  th«  royal  academy,  bat  notwitliatand*  Santa  F6,  Ohaoo.  and  Bolivia.    On  this  expedi* 

ing  the  exertioDB  of  Sir  Joanna  Keynolda,  conld  tion  he  visited  the  old  miasiona  of  the  Jeanita 

not  aaooeed  in  becoming  an  academician.    The  in  Paragoay,  where  he  -sram  arreated  by  the 

manaion  at  Boaeneatb,  m  Dumbartonshire!  for  agenta  of  the  dictator  Francia  in  1821,  who  de« 

the  dake  of  Argyll  ia  hia  masterpiece.  tflined  him  in  the  conntry,  forbidding  him  to 

BOyOKOINI,    or  Buovokoimi,   ChovAinn  visit  Asanmption,  and  forcing  him  to  support 

BATTOTAf  an  Itauan  composer,  bom  at  ModenA  himaelf  by  the  praodoe  of  medicine  in  an  In- 

in  1672,  died  about  1760.     Hia  profidenpy  dian  village.    In  thia  condition  he  remained  for 

on  the  violoncello  gained  him  admittance  into  10  Tfua,  until  Feb.  2, 1881,  when  he  returned 

the  band  of  the  emperor  Leopold  at  Vienna,  to  Buenoe  Ayres.    fie  afterward  married  an 

where,  at  the  age  of  18,  in  emulation  of  Scar-  Indian  woman,  and  retired  to  a  plantation  near 

Latti,  he  wrote  an  opera  called  Camilla^  which  Boija,  in  Uruguay.   Bonpland  has  written  volu- 

ivas  farmiblj  received.    In  England,  for  seve-  minously  and  deliffhtfolly  on  the  natural  history 

ral  yeara,  aoaroely  any  opera  was  tolerated  of  the  Antilles  and  South  America.    One  of  the 

which  did  not  contain  some  of  Bononcini*8  most  beautiful  worka  ever  printed  is  Im  ITava 

airs,  and  imon  the  ahnost  sfanultaneoua  arrival  Genera  et  SpeeieiPlaniarttmy  12  voIb.  folio, with 

of  himself  and  Handel  in   London,  notwith-  700  colored  plates  (Paris,  1816-1829). 

standing  the  superioritv  of  the  hater,  2  partiea,  BONSTETTEN,  Ooibus  Yxotob  ds,  a  Swiss 

the  one  for  Bonondni  and  the  other  for  Han-  anthor,  bom  at  Bern,  Sept  8,  1746,  died  in 

del,  were  formed,  between  whom  an  exciting  Geneva,  Feb.  8, 1882.    Previous  to  the  revolu- 

contcst  was  waged  for  several  yearsi    Qradual-  tion  he  held  various  public  offices,  and  was  ode- 

ly,  however,  Bononoini*s  popularity   waned,  brated  for  hospitality  to  literary  men.    Subse- 

and  having  been  dete^ed  in  an  act  of  musicai  quently  he  remded  in  Italy,  and  for  aeveral 

plagiarism,  he  left  England  in  1788,  found  hia  years  at  Copenhagen  with  his  friend  Frederica 

way  to  Paria  and  Vienna,  and  finally  went  to  Brun.    The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  mostly 

Venice,  where  all  traces  of  him  are  lost.  spent  in  Geneva,    fie  was  personally  acquaint* 

BONPLAND,  Ami,  a  French  traveller  and  A  with  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  whose  wriUngs 
naturalist,  bom  at  La  Rochelle,  Aug.  22, 1778.  and  conversation  had  a  powerful  effect  in 
liU  father  waa  a  physician,  and  the  son  studied  stimulating  Bonstetten*s  enthusiaam  for  social 
the  same  profesaion,  but  before  he  had  com-  questions.  Some  of  his  writings  are  in  the 
pleted  his  studies  he  was  called  by  the  revolu-  German,  and  others  in  the  French  language. 
tiunary  authorities  into  the  navid  aervice,  and  His  principal  worka  are  Be^erehee  ear  la  nature 
acted  as  surgeon  on  a  man*of-war.  When  et  let  hie  de  rimoffinatien  (Geneva,  1807),  and 
peace  waa  restored  he  went  to  Paria.  and  be-  JEtudee  de  Vhemtne  (Geneva,  1821). 
came  a  pupil  of  Oorvisart,  and  a  xriend  of  BONTEEOE,Willsm  IsBRiiNDyaDutohnav- 
Alozander  von  Humboldt^  who  waa  hia  fellow-  jg^tor.  noted  for  his  miraouloua  escape  from  u 
student,  to  whom  he  taught  botany  and  anato-  &e  which  destroyed  the  Ifiew  JBbart^  a  vessel 
my,  receiving  in  return  instructions  in  physics  under  hia  command,  boond.  in  1618,  from  Hol- 
and  mineralogy.  Bonpland  waa  the  craapanion  land  to  the  East  Inoies.  n  bile  striving  to  ex- 
of  Humboldt  in  the  long  and  famoua  soientifio  tinguish  the  fire,  which  broke  out  on  the  ves« 
Journey  described  in  fiumboldt^s  ^  Voyage  to  ael%  arrival  at  Batavia,  66  of  his  crew  deserted 
the  Eqmnoctial  Begiona  of  the  New  World.*'  him.  the  other  184  perished,  and  the  captain 
On  his  return,  after  an  abaence  of  6  yearsi  seizmg  a  spar  which  waa  floating  in  the  water, 
Bonpland  presented  his  collections  to  the  reached  the  lonff-boat  upon  which  the  desert- 
govemmenti  and  the  emperor  granted  him  ing  crew  had  made  thor  escape.  They  arrived 
a  pension.  Having  presented  to  the  em-  at  Sumatra  in  14  days,  were  driven  off  by  the 
press  Jose^ine  a  collection  of  flower  seeds  nativea,  put  to  aea  again,  and  finally  returned 
from  the  West  Indiea.  they  were  planted  at  in  safe^  to  Balavia.  The  captain,  who  subse- 
Malmaison,  and  aa  Bonpland  went  thither  quently  took  a  part  in  the  war  in  China,  under 
weekly  to  attend  to  them,  the  empress  became  Cornelia,  in  1681,  wrote  an  account  of  nis  ad- 
acquainted  with  him,  and  conferred  on  him  the  venturous  voyage^  which  waa  published  at  Am* 
place  of  intendant  of  Malnuoson,  which  then  sterdam. 

was  vacant    Made  more  comfortable  in  hia  BONTHAIN,  a  state  of  the  Ifaoaasar  nation, 

drcumstanoea,  he  devoted  himaelf  to  the  pnbli-  in  the  S»  W.  peninsula  of  Celebes;  separated  on 

cation  of  hia  trmve^  and  became  intimate  with  the  N.  by  J^  Lampoo-Bat^  from  Boni, 

Gay-Luasao,  Arago^  and  the  leading  adentifio  bounded  £.  by  Bodeknmba,  w«  Ij  TooratCM, 

men  of  hia  d^.     When  Napoleon  waa  de-  andS.bytheJavaaea.  ThetownofBonthidn,in 

throned,  Bonphmd  advised  him  to  retire  to  lat6'*82'S.,long.l21®52'£.,isthereBdenceof 

Mexico,  and  tnere  watch  the  course  of  eventa.  a  Dutch  genagheibiberf  or  aoperintendent    Thia 

Ue  was  at  the  bedside  of  Josephine  when  she  territoij,  along  with  that  of  Boolekumba,  waa 

died.     He  then  returned  to  Americai  aailing  wreated  from  ue  Macassar  naUon,  after  a  spirit- 

£rom  Havre  in  1816  lor  Buenos  Ayiea,  where  ed  resistance,  in  1824-^25.    The  country  is  very 

be  waa  for  a  time  warmly  welcomed.    Soon,  mountainous.    On  the  table  lands  in  the  vidn- 

however,  the  new  government  became  Jealoua  ity  of  Lampoo-Batang,  and  at  elevationa  of 

of  him,  and  he  agam  set  out  on  his  traveh^  in-  8,000  and  4^000  feet,  Uiere  ia  a  cod,  invigorat- 

teodkig  to  croaa  the  pampA|  the  province  of  ing^  temperate  cUmate;  and  in  the  soil  of  this  re- 
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Y>od  harbor,  freqaented  by  TnrkiBh  cmiserB,  Ions  and  xuirrow,  the  leaves  very  thick  and 
nd  \U  inhabitants  are  partially  engaged  in  maae  of  bark  covered  with  varnish,  the  ink 
Milding  sliips  of  war.  The  streets  are  narrow  being  white  on  a  black  ground.  M.  Santander 
lid  dirty  ;  the  honses,  of  stone,  generally  have  possessed  a  beautiful  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  writ- 
irdcu!)  attached.  A  castle  built  by  the  ten  on  57  skins  of  oriental  leather,  sewed  to- 
il i^clits  of  Rhodes,  a  governor's  residenoe,  and  gether  with  threads  or  strips  of  the  same 
(Mile  mosques,  are  among  the  principal  edifices,  material:  it  formed  a  roll  of  118  French  feet  in 
^horo  is  ahk>  a  ruined  amphitheatre,  and  other  length.  The  shape  of  wooden  and  metal  books 
0  main 4  of  antiquity.  was  square,  but,  when  more  convenient  mate- 

iK)UK,  br  the  law  of  England,  is  '*  construed  rial,  such  as  parchment  and  papyrus,  was  intro* 

[>  mean  and  indnde  every  volume,  part  or  di-  duoed,  the  cylindrical  form  was  adopted.    The 

Wion  of  a  volume,  jiamphlet,  sheet  of  letter*  sheets^  fastened  together  at  the  edges,  were  at- 

ns^  sliect  of  music,  map.  chart,  or  plan  sep-  tached  to  a  eylindruM  or  staff,  round  which 

ratcly  publbhed;**  a  definition  sustained  by  they  were  rolled;  whence  volume,  from  who^ 

xynvAo^^  but  more  comprehensive  than  the  to  roll.    At  each  end  of  the  cylindrua  was  the 

rdinary  acceptation,  whlcn  includes,  primarily,  umbiliem  or  eomm^  a  boss  by  which  it  could 

nl y  a  printed  literary  composition,  but  permits  be  turned,  and  the  volume  was  read  by  unroll- 

"t^rondory  application,  as  in  case  of  books  of  ing  the  scroll  so  as  to  expose  successively  its 

ccount,  to  a  bound  volume  of  blank  printing  several  sheets  or  paginm.    The  title  was  writ- 

r  writing  materiaL    The  word  is  derived,  not  ten  generally  in  red,  on  fine  vellum,  and  pasted 

r>>tu  the  form,  but  from  the  material,  hoc  being  on  the  outside,  which  was  dyed  with  eedrwt  or 

1)0  Saxon  eauivaleDt  of  Uber^  the  inner  rind  of  saffron.     Mucn  labor  and  expense  was  often 

tree,  which  was  onoe  employed  for  writing  involved  in  the  ornamentation  of  books,  and 

pon.    It  has,  however,  received  an  application  pleasant  conceits  were  sometimes  conveyed  by 

iiterior  to  its  own  origin,  and  is  used  with  their  color.     The  practice  of  perfuming  the 

cfcrcaco  to  written  tablets  of  stone  and  metal  pages  to  which  Martial  alludes, 
rliioh  preceded  the  introduction  of  more  flexi-  When  tho  p<u;o  of  eodar  imeiit, 

le  material.    In  its  widest  sense,  it  dates  from  ^^  ^^  "7**  Pon>ifi  »wcii^ 

lie  must   remote   antiquity.     The  ten  com-  was  not  abandoned  until  within  a  quite  recent 

landtnents  were  written  on  shibs  of  stone;  period.    Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  instructing 

lio  Babylonians  and  Ilgyptians  traced  inscrip-  the  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  concerning 

ions  on  bricks  and  rocks;  sheets  of  wood,  ivory,  the  proper  presentation  of  some  volinnes  to 

rid  various  metals,  and,  subsequently,  a  great  Elixabeth,  cautions  him  to  ^^  regard  that  the 

aricty  of  pliable  substances,  animal  and  vege-  book  had  no  savor  of  spike,  which  commonly 

iMo,  crude  and  prepared,  have  been  used  for  bookbinders  did  seek  to  add  to  make  their 

le  purpose.    Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  books  savor  well.**    Scrolls  were  superseded 

()>ks  of  wood  were  common;  part  of  one  by  codices^  or  square  books,  the  advantages  of 

.  liioh  hod  contdned  the  laws  of  Solon  was  which  are  alluded  to  by  Martial,  in  whose 

reserved  at  Athens  until  the  1st  century.    For  time  they  seem  to  have  been  getting  into  gen- 

10  nnrc  important  purposes,  the  laws  and  end  use.    Modifications  in  form  accompanied 

ill*  t<4,  they  also  employed  ivory,  bronze,  and  the  various  changes  made  in  material,  until  the 

t!ier  metals,  and  for  the  common  needs  of  shape  and  general  proportions  which  now  ob- 

uMiie^s  sQch  as  the  recording  of  contracts  and  tain  were  adopter],  though  important  differ- 

[.e  making  of  wills,  for  the  courtesies  of  social  ences  in  bulk,  arising  as  well  from  the  condition 

fe,  tlie  letters  of  love  or  friendship,  they  had  of  art  as  the  fiishion  of  the  times,  distinguish 

!ie  dip*ycha  and  tabulm^  fift  pugiluiria^  sheeta  books  made  up  till  a  not  very  remote  period 

>)vered  with  wax,  to  be  written  upon  with  a  from  those  of  tne  present  day.    The  slow  and 

'./vx,  and  protected  from  oontaot  by  a  raised  laborious  method  of  transcribing,  which,  until 

lar^'iii,  or  oppodto  projections  in  the  centres,  the  invention  of  printing,  was  the  only  mode 

wo  of  these  tablets,  of  the  dale  of  169,  were  by  which  literary  compositions  could  be  mul- 

i<(M>vered,  not  many  years  since,  in  Transyl-  tiplied,  secured  to  the  body  a  practical  rev- 

tiuia,  and  one  of  the  year  1801  is  preserved  in  erence  in  wMch  the  spirit  it  contained  did  not 

io  Florentine  museum.    Many  specimens  of  always  participate.    The  value  of  books,  de- 

[icicnt  books  still  exist,  which  prove,  without  pending  not  only  upon  beautv  of  chirography, 

i^turicol  evidence,  how  various  are  the  mate-  accuracy  of  transcription,  and  elaborateness  of 

i:il3  which  suffice  for  the  wants  of  man  in  an  ornamentation,  but  upon  the  favor  in  which 

nlettered  aee.     The  antiquary  Mon^uoon,  particular  authors  happened  to  be  held,  seema 

1 1G91>,  purchased  at  Borne  a  l^en  book  of  6  to  have  gone  to  each  extreme ;  instances  of  ex- 

liiii  leaves  about  4  inches  long  by  8  wide,  with  traordinary  dieapness  standing  side  by  side 

overs  and  hinfles  of  the  same  metal.    The  vol-  witli   others   of  almost   incredible   deamess. 

me  contained  ISgyptian  gnostic  figures  and  According  to  Boeckh,  in  Athens,  *'a  small 

tlier  unintelligible  writing.    In  the  university  book  for  the  purpose  of  recording  a  contract 

f  Ciottingen  is  a  BiUe  of  palm  leaves,  contain-  (ypo|i;uin8ftovX  that  is,  a  small,  commonly  wood- 

i<^  5.376  leaves,  and  other  nmilar  books  are  en  ^ptychon,  consisting  of  2  wax  tablets,  was 

!>e  where  preserved.    Among  the  Calmuck  Tar-  estimated  by  Demosthenes  at  2  chalci  (^  of  an 

u«  was  found  a  coUectioa  of  books  that  were  obolua,  lesa  than  1  cent).     Wooden  tablets 
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((Tapid€s\  on  wliioh  aooonnts  were  written,  cost,  letting  the  oovers  swing  open  on  tlidr  ehnt 

Olymp.  98,  2  (B.  0. 407),  a  drachma  (abont  18  hinges,  was  a  privile^  to  which  not  every  one 

cents)  apiece.    These  must  have  been  pretty  waspermitted  to  aspire.    For,  as  said  Ridiari 

large  and  well  mode.    Two  pieces  of  papyma  Be  Bnry,  ^laymen,  to  whom  it  matten  sot 

for  copying  an  account  cost,  at  the  same  time,  whether  they  look  at  a  book  toined  wrong  sde 

2  dr.  4  ob.  (45.6  cts.).    Paper  appears  from  this  npward  or  spread  before  them  in  its  nitod 

to  have  been  very  dear,  although  written  books  order,  are  altogether  nnworthy  of  any  cm- 

wore  cheap;  since  the  books  of  Anaxagoras,  munion  with  books."    Preoions  metals  and  tii« 

even  when  dear,  were  to  be  had  for  a  drachma;  less  crude  but  equally  costly  prodaetioDs  of  art 

or  else  the  paper  upon  which  public  accounts  contributed  to  swell  their  yalne,  in  respect  of 

were  written  was  uncommonly  good."    It  is  which  they  stood  at  times  on  an  equality  with 

also  stated  that  Plato,  who  was  not  rich,  bought  houses  and  lands.    When  publid^  exposed,  ther 

throe  books  of  Philolaus  the  Pythagorean,  for  were  frequently  secured  by  ohaios;  they  wen 

10,000  denarii  (about  $1,600),  and  it  is  further  protected  b^  special  statutes;  were  subjedsof 

said  that  Aristotle   paid  three  Attic  talents  grave  negotiation;  solemnly  bequeathed  by  wiS, 

(nearly  $3,000)  for  a  few  books  which  had  be-  and  lent  only  to  the  higher  oraen,  who  wen 

longea  to  the  philosopher  Speusippus.     But  compelled  to  deposit  ample  pledges  for  ^&n- 

these  apparent  contradictions  may  be  easily  turn.  Even  so  lateas  1471  Louis  XI.  was  oompcl> 

reconciled  by  a  consideration  of  the  probable  led  by  the  facnltjr  of  medicine  at  Paris  to  dfipiat 

conditions  that  occasionally  existed ;  the  num-  a  valuable  security,  and  give  a  reapoo&bleeB' 

ber  of  certain  works  reducing  them  to  the  value  dorser,  in  order  to  obtain  the  loan  of  thewoifa 

merely  of  the  transcriber's  labor,  or  less,  when  of  Rhasis,  an  Arabian  phyndan.   Among  tbe 

supply  exceeded  demand,  while  the  rarity  of  illustrationsof  cost  which  the  indostiy  of  bibB- 

others  gave  a  practical  monopoly  to  their  pos-  ographers  has  ooUeoted,  wefindthatSt  Jerom^ 

sessors.     The  manufacture  of  books,  which,  to  procure  the  works  of  Origen,  imooverished 

under  the  early  emperors,  had  been  constantly  hb  estate ;  that  King  Alfred,  for  one  oook,  gaie 

increasing,  diminished  daring  the  growing  trou-  eight  hides  of  land ;  that  the  oounteas  of  ^joo 

bles  of  the  state,  and  upon  its  fall  was  for  a  long  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  homilies  of  Bishop 

time  entirely  extinguished ;  to  revive  again  after  Uuimon,  beside  other  articles  of  barter,  t^ 

many  years,  but  under  greatly  altered  circum-  sheep.    Stowe  says  that,  in  1274^  a  Kble  bmIj 

stances.    Leaving  the  lihrarii  and  seriba,  whose  written  sold  for  60  marks,  about  £84^  at  a  thM 

labor  Was  compulsory  either  from  the  necessities  when  wheat  was  8s.  4d.  a  quarter,  and  labor 

of  power  or  want,  we  come,  after  a  longintervid,  Id.  a  day ;  in  1400  a  copy  of  Jean  Be  UAm 

to  the  monk  scribes,  in  whom  the  important  "Romance  of  the  Bose"  was  publicly  sold  it 

conditions  of  skill,  leisure,  love,  and  patience  Paris  for  40  crowns,  more  than  $160  (a  copy « 

were  all  fulfilled.    Learning  had  become  the  the  same  work  in  MS.  was  sold  at  ^^^ 

exclusive  privilege  of  a  class,  a  privilege  of  London,  1867,  for  £42,  and  another  at  Pbb, 

which  they  were  at  once  proud  and  jealous;  and  1868,  for  J  of  that  sum).    But,  aocordiiJg  toij 

they  surrounded  the  means  of  its  acquisition  document  in  the  monastery  of  St.  ^^^ 

with  a  pomp  and  circumstance  that  precluded  Oaen,  the  works  of  Peter  Lombard  were  boo^ 

fiamiliarity  with  the  multitude.    In  the  earliest  in  1481,  for  7  franoa.    It  is  thus  ^Sm&v 

times  books  had  received  the  adorning  aid  of  ascertun  the  prices  of  books  as  determineai|f 

ornamental  art;  but  in  the  middle  ages  they  the  value  of  material  and  labor  at  ranotepenow 

reached  the  acme,  if  not  of  beauty  and  con-  for  the  peculiar  instances  which  ^/** 

venienco,  at  least  of  cost.    The  favored  works  placed  on  record  are  more  likely  to  ^'^* 

of  the  time,  principally  of  the  Christian  writers,  ceptional  and  accidental  oonditions thtt^^JJJ 

were  laboriously  transcribed  by  patient  penmen,  dinary  and  usual  rates  affixed  by  the  ™*'¥JJ 

in  scriptoria  liberally  maintained  in  the  monas-  laws  of  trade. — ^Printing,  which,  like  many » 

teries,  and  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose,  inventions,  owed,  if  not  its  ^^*'^?^?7i,*^J* 

In  the  process  of  preparation  their  books  received  its  application,  to  the  more  8ordidfeclini8® 

the  most  careful  attention  in  regard  to  accuracy,  and  was  not  originally  intended  to  eflfect  y  wj 

elegance,  and  solidity.  In  the  monasteries,  also,  siderable  results,  except  in  the  ^'^T? ^ 

the  work  was  completed;  for  the  monks  were  individuals,  made  no  immediate  °''^^°j?J|^ 

not  only  transcribers,  illuminators,  and  binders,  vation  upon  the  then  ezisting  order  «^J 

but  the  same  individual  frequently  combined  the  Types  were  made  to  imitate  the  eilover  fro^ 

triple  function  in  his  own  person.  PVom  the  hands  of  writing,  and  the  general  W**'*'*?**?--* 

volumes  was  carefhUy  imitated,8otibat»rw^ 


of  the  scribe,  whose  solemn  adjuration  at  the  «uiuxu»3  «*»  v<u«»uuj  .^m».p«^—  —       ^ 

conclusion  of  his  task  was  evidence  not  only  of  time  books  still  continued  inaooeasiW*  ^.^ 

his  own  care  but  of  his  desire  that  others  should  had  they  been  coveted  by,  the  V^^^j^^ 

inaitate  his  example,  the  book  passed  to  the  illu-  desire  was  surely,  though  almost  ''•^P^K* 

minator,  whoso  gorgeous  colors  still  delight  the  growing ;  the  gradually  '^^'^'^^1^^f0iA 

bibliophile,  and  from  him  to  the  binder,  by  whom  ing  pace  with  and  encouraging  the  y^T^Jj^ 

its  ponderous  proportions  wore  encased  in  mas-  of  mechanic  skilL    Copies  were  mmtxp^  ^ 

sive  covers  of  wood  and  leather,  studded  with  increasing  rapidity  and  ^In"^?''^'*^^?!^ 

knobs  and  bands,  often  of  gold  and  silver,  and  their  sale  becoming  larger,  while  it  '•JJJJLjj 

closed  with  broad  clasps,  to  unfasten  which,  proportionate  expense,  enlarged  tlio  W^^ 
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roflts  of  the  maker.    Kerertfaeleas,  as  we  hare  which  were  secured  at  the  back  hy  means  of 

tiserve<l,  they  were  long  bevond  the  common  hinges ;    afterward,  when  more  pliable  sab* 

$ach.    Their  early  history  discloses  how  mnch  stances  were  substituted,  the  sheets  were  sewed 

nportance  was  conferred  by  their  possession,  together ,at  the  ed^es  and  fixed  at  one  end  to  a 

od  what  Bolicitnde  was  awakened  for  their  scroll  roond  which  they  were  rolled.    For  the 

arc.  We  may  yet  trace  in  the  solenm  iqiunotion  invention  of  a  glne  to  attach  the  edges,  Phalla- 

'hich  was  then  often  written  on  the  fly  leaf,  rias,  it  is  said,  had  a  statne  erected  in  h'ls  honor. 

Cursed  be  he  who  shall  steal,  or  tear  out  the  The  bookbinder  then,  as  now,  prepared  the 

Mtves,  or  in  any  war  i^]ure  this  book,'*  the  volume  after  the  sheets  had  be^  impressed 

lore  faroiltar  school-boy  couplet  of  the  present  with  their  characters.    He  made  the  stafij  affixed 

ay,  **  Steal  not  this  book,  my  honest  friend,"  the  bosses,  the  bands,  and  the  title,  and  em* 

:o.    If  the  progress  of  improvement  has  some-  bellished  the  outside  as  his  own  or  his  custom- 

'hat  lessened  reverence,  it  has  been  only  upon  er^s  taste  might  suggest    Upon  the  introduc- 

etter   acquaintance,  and  fulfils   the    adage,  tion  of  the  square-shaped  book,  up  to  and  be- 

*aper  was  made  thinner  and  stronger^  types  yond  the  invention  of  printing,  greater  oppor- 

nailer  and  clearer,  and  the  pompous  fohos  and  tunlties  of  ornamentation  were  obtained  and 

aartos  gave  way,  reluctantly  indeed,  to  octavos  employed.    Jewels  and  precious  metals,  the 

(id  duodecimos,  while  the  art  of  book  manu-  finest  stufiEs,  and  the   most  gorgeous   colors, 

u^turo  has  constantly  tended  to  that  lowest  united  to  give  a  material  value,  frequently 

initof  expense  and  smallest  magnitude  of  bulk,  without  any  elegance  of  design  or  chasteness 

3m]>ortuig  with  comfort  and  convenience,  as  of  taste.    Bkelton^s  description,  though  purely 

ell  as  a  proper  regard  for  the  beautiful,  which,  fanciful,  will  convey  an  idea  of  what  was  in  his 

'  not  yet  atcaine<^  is,  nevertheless,  the  object  time  acceptable  as  the  perfection  of  book  deco- 

all  pursued.    The  manufacture  of  a  book  now  ration : 

cmouds  the  assistance  of  various  branches  of  ^{^  t^t  oftli*  V>k6  lotendo  wor»  tlM  elMpis; 

icchanical  skill.    Beside  the  puier-maker,  the  The  margent  wm  lUomrnid  $xi  wiui  golden  niUot 

rpc-founder.  «><1  tb«  printer,  to  whom  it  gives  ^'fS-^r^tSS^^^US^^SZ^^T^ 

large  proportion  of  employment,  it  engages,  Enflorid  with  flowrb  and  aXymj  soArtis; 

Kclusively, the  bookbinder.    Its materialform  ?""3^!!!*f*^"*» JT?" ^r^^J  i  ■SIJk.J^kL ,--*.# ^v.i 

^•it  au                 a             ^     V               VI*     A^  It  woldo  nMi«  mad*  s  nuui  hole  that  had  be  rrgfat  Mkeij, 

as,  till  the  present  era  of  Chei^  pubhcations,  Xo  beholde  how  it  waagarmehrd  and  boandeT 

Iways  borne  a  commercial  value  extravagantly  Eneouerdo  ooer  with  goide  of  tiaseu  ivae ; 

L,,.r«porUonMetoit«n»tter,oraurtwhichidon6  '^!StS:SlSS^?Sb;'!S:"iS5±?rS?.^^^ 

>n8t  1  tutes  its  real  worth,  and,  were  argument  re-  with  aurum  mMiewit  erarj  othar  lyna 

nired,  a  statement  of  these  proportiona  would  Waa  wryUn. 

ifliciently  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  a  A  much  better  taste  distinguishes  the  book- 

rest  reduction  from  former  prices  of  books  in-  binding  of  later  years,  more  attention  being  paid 

»nded  for  public  sale.    In  the  ordinary  class  of  to  harmony  and  appropriateness  than  formerly, 

ooks  sold  in  the  United  States,  in  a  permanent  and  gaudy  adommenta  almost  entirely  discard- 

>rm,  of  the  four  prindpal  interests  represented,  ed.    The  present  tendency  of  the  art  is  toward 

10  most  important,  intrinsically,  has  the  least  neatness  in  general  effect^  and,  where  ornament 

ummercial  value.    Every  purchaser  of  a  book,  is  at  all  conspicuous  to  emblematic  truth.    The 

B  a  rule,  pays  more  to  the  paper  maker,  the  introduction  of  doth  binding  has  had  the  effect 

rinter,  and  the  binder,  respectively,  than  to  of  combining  considerable  durability  with  econ- 

[)e  author;    and,  although  peculiar  circum-  omy,  and  a  large  proportion  of    books  now 

tances  mav  compensate  him,  the  reader  has  no  noade  are  bound  in  that  st^le.    Leather,  moroc- 

edress.    lie   is  obliged  to  pay  the   several  oo,  velvet,  occamonally  ivory  and  mother-of- 

rincipal  manufacturers  more  than  he  is  required  pearl,  and  sometimes  highly  polished  wood,  are 

>  pay  the  real  maker ;  and  so  far  as  he  is  con-  used  for  the  more  expensive  bindings,  while  with 

erned,  it  is  obvious  that  the  privilege  of  deter-  books  intended  for  presentation,  mnch  latitude 

lining  for  himself  the  extent  of  material  ex-  is  allowed  in  respect  of  extrinsic  adornments, 

ense,  is  not  only  desirable  for  his  own  sake.  At  the  crystal  palace  exhibition  held  in  New 

ut  also  favorable  to  the  reputation,  if  not  to  York,  1858,  the  first  premium  for  bookbinding 

le  gain  of  the  writer.  waa  awarded  to  Wm.  Matthews,  for  a  copy  of 

BOOKBINDING  U  that  art  by  which  the  Owen  Jones's  ''Alhambra,''  the  bookbinder's 

laterial  parts  of  a  book  are  connected  for  con-  work  on  which  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $000. 

enience  in  use  and  protection  from  injury.    It  The  material  and  decoration  of  the  binding  were 

ivolvcs,  in  addition  to  skill  in  securing  the  solely  such  as  properly  belongs  to  the  art  in- 

beets,  no  little  knowledge  of  decorative  art.  eluding  no  Jewels  or  precious  metals,  and  its 

jr  from  its  commencement  it  has  gone  beyond  value  consisted  almost  entirely  in  the  manual 

lie  more  necessities  of  utili^,  often  to  heights  labor  consumed  in  its  production.    As  another, 

•f  notable  extravagance.    In  respect  of  ex-  but  opposite  instance^  may  be  mentioned  a 

tense  the  limits  have  never  been  defined,  osten-  Bible  oound  for  a  gentleman  of  New  York  a 

stion  of  display  having  at  times  superseded  few  years  since,  in  solid  gold,  at  an  expense  of 

be  binder  proper  by  the  soldsmith  and  lapi-  about  $400. — ^There  are  1  kinds  of  binding,  a 

lary.    The  art  was  probably  first  exercised  in  description  of  which  will  suffice  to  give  a  gen- 

a<tti>nSng  together  sheets  of  wood  or  metal,  eral  idea  of  the  mechanical  processes  through 
VOL.  nL— 32 
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10  of  the  distingoishinff  features  of  strong  the  rich  color  of  the  leather.    For  this  ptxr- 

tulinff,  beins  not  onljr  Important  hot  indi»-  poee  the  tools  or  stamps  are  heated  and  ap- 

r  usable.     The   forwarder  now  receives  the  plied  repeatedly  to  the  morocco,  which  has 

iliune,  pastes  on  and  breaks  np  the  end  pa*  been  made  thoroughly  weU    End  papers  be- 

T^  glaesthe  back,  and  when  ory  rounds  it;  ing  neatly  pasted  to  the  boards,  the  book  is 

\vr  which  the  baclcing  boards  are  placed  on  finished.    The  foregoinff  will  serve  to  point  oat 

10  sides  a  short  distance  fhnm  the  back,  and  it  the  several  processes  through  which  the  sheets 

then  screwed  np  in  the  laying  prM,  and  pass  before  the  book  Is  completed,  as  well  ss  to 

10  ]>Ack  hammerea  verv  oareifalfy,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 

>ri>:id  the  sheets  on  each  side  of  the  backing  2  principal  styles  of  binding.    The  hollow  or 

yards^  at  the  same  time  not  wrinkling  the  in-  ^ring  back,  which  is  in  much  &vor,  and  adapt- 

ilo.    By  this  process  grooves  are  formed  for  ed  in  a  superior  degree  to  books  in  calf,  is  yet 

10  millboards,  which,  being  cut  of  the  desired  subject  to  rupture,  and  demands  the  binder's 

re,  are  placed  on  the  sidM,  and  the  book  is  best  attention.    By  securing  the  back  alwa^ 

ibjected  to  a  powerful  pressure,  during  which  with  muslin  instead  of  paper,  its  strength  will 

le  refuse  glue  is  soaked  off  with  paste,  the  be  greatly  increased.    India  rubber  bindinj^,  by 

ick  is  rubbed  smooth  and  left  to  harden.    It  which  the  leaves  are  fastened  together  with  a 

now  in  shape,  but  with  all  the  leaves  uncut  cement  of  caoutchouc,  is  admirably  adapted  for 

0  new  machine  has  yet  been  made  to  super-  certain  purposes,  particularlv  for  music-books, 
do  the  old  press  and  plough  for  cutting  a  engravings,  atlases,  and  ledgers,  as  it  admits 
>ok  *Mn  boards/'  The  millboards  are  put  of  the  book  being  opened  to  its  full  extent 
i»H'  in  the  Joints  and  even  with  the  head  of  withoat  the  risk  of  dislocation. — ^The  following 
le  I>ook,  the  fW>nt  board  placed  as  much  be-  books  on  bookbinding  may  be  consulted  with 
•w  the  head  as  may  be  desired ;  the  book  is  advantage :  Peignot's  Ef$ai  hiiiorvjue  et  areh^ 
Tvd  tightly  in  the  press,  the  head  of  the  firont  ologique  $ur  la  reliurt  de$  livrti  (Difon,  1884); 
>ard  iHiing  on  a  level  with  it,  and  the  head  Greve's  Hand-und  Lehrhttch  der  BuMindit' 
cx\i\  tiie  same  operation  being  repeated  for  htn$t  (3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1883,  3  vols.) ;  Amett's 

le  loot  or  tail,  the  boards  being  left  larger  than  B^licpegia^  and  Reiffenberg's  Ik  la  riliurs^  in 

10  book  in  order  to  overlay  and  protect  the  his  Annxutire  de  la  bibliotMque  royaU  ds  la 

\jy^.    The  foredffo  is  formed  differently.    A  Belgique  (Brussels,  1850). 
»r<l  14  wound  tightly  round  the  volume  paral-       BOOKKEEPING,  the  method  of  exhibiting 

1  with  and  close  to  the  back,  which  is  then  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  intelligible  manner,  the 
•a ten  fiat,  the  foredge  cut  straight,  and,  primary,  progressive,  and  present  state  of  a 
H  in  the  release  of  the  book  from  the  cord  bv  man*s  pecuniary  affdrs.  The  system  of  book- 
!iieh  it  is  bound,  the  back  resumes  its  round,  keeping  in  general  nse  amonsr  merchants  and 
If  I  tho  foredge  becomes  grooved.  The  edges  are  men  of  business,  called  the  ^Mtalian  method,** 

>  w  irilded,  for  which  purpose,  the  books  beinff  from  the  country  of  its  invention,  and  **doubIe- 
« -i^ed,  they  are  scraped  smooth,  and  covered  entry,*'  from  the  construction  of  its  ledger,  is  of 
ith  a  preparation  of  red  chalk,  as  a  ground-  great  antiquity.  The  celebrated  Fnggers,  whose 
I  irk  for  the  mze,  a  mixture  of  the  white  of  egg  commerical  transactions  extended  ^  over  £u- 
:<l  water,  in  the  proportion  of  1  egff  to  about  \  rope,  kept  their  books  and  accounts  by  this 
nt  of  water.  The  gold  is  laid  on  the  sixe,  al-  method,  and  there  is^  in  a  private  library  at 
wed  to  dry,  and  then  burnished  with  an  Augsburg,  a  ledger  of  Anton  Fugger,  bear- 
rnto  or  bloodstone.    Before  being  covered,  ^  ing  date  1403,  which  does  not  differ  in  principle 

>  uUiands  of  silk  are  fixed  to  each  end  of  the  from  those  now  in  use.  The  first  treatise  on 
K'k  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  sheets,  mak-  the  sulject  was  written  by  Luca  Paociolo,  better 
?  the  hack  the  same  length  as  the  boards,  known  by  his  local  name,  Luca  de  Buigo,  and 
he  l>oards  are  bevelled  at  the  edges,  by  means  published  at  Venice,  in  1495.  The  first  German 
'  A  machine  which  grinds  them  with  emery  treatise  on  bookkeeping  wss  written  by  Johann 
:^^.  The  cover,  pared  thin,  is  now  pasted  on  Gottlieb,  and  published  at  Nuremberg,  in  1581. 
ul  drawn  tightly  over,  but  is  afterward  taken  In  1548,  Hugh  Oldcastle  produced,  at  London, 
Vtbr  convenience  in  turning  in  the  edges.  The  **  A  profitable  Treatyce  to  learn  to  knowe  the 
uk,  which  has  no  lining,  is  well  pasted,  the  cover  good  order  of  the  kepying  of  the  famouse  re- 
awn  on  again,  the  bands  well  nipped  up,  and  coynge.  called  in  Latin,  Dare  et  habere^  and  in 
Tit  care  is  taken  to  make  the  leather  adhere  Englyshe,  Debitour  and  Creditour.^*  In  1603, 
-ndy  to  the  back,  and  to  set  the  boards  closely  a  work  in  French,  on  double  entry,  appeared  at 
ul  well  forward  in  the  joints.  A  book  thus  Leyden,  followed  in  1653  by  ColMns^s  "An  in- 
wtHi  and  covered  possesses  the  primary  essen-  troduction  to  Merchant <i*  accounts,**  Mair*8 
i!<  of  i^trong  binding.  The  ornamenting  or  **  Bookkeeping  modernized**  the  most  elaborate 
iwhing  is  much  a  matter  of  taste  within  cer-  exposition  of  the  old  Italian  school  published, 
in  liniits.  The  process  by  which  decorative  appeared  the  following  century,  and  passed 
ipros^ions  are  made  on  the  outside  of  a  book  through  many  editions.  In  1789,  Benjamin 
called  tooling,  and  usually  bHnd  tooling  when  Booth  modified  the  system,  introduced  many 
uin.  A  beautiftil  effect  is  produced  on  mo-  valuable  improvements,  and  gave  to  the  world 
rro  by  the  latter,  making  those  glossy  black  the  first  and  best  work  extant  on  the  modem 
dentations  which  so  tastoftiUy  contrast  with  practice  of  monthly  joumaliring,  under  the  title 
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of  ^^  A  completo  system  of  Bookkeeping ;"  an  nnder  their  respective  names,  or  the  name  of 
improved  mode  of  doubly  entry,  comprising  the  firm  with  which  they  are  connected.  The 
a  regular  series  of  transactions,  as  they  design  of  a  personal  accomit  is  to  show  TrhAt  is 
have  occurred  in  actual  business ;  Degrange's  owing  to  or  by  the  person  in  question.  The 
La  tenue  des  lixres  en  parties  doubles^  pub-  terms  debtor  and  crechtor  are  here  used  in  ihdr 
lished  in  Paris;  and  in  Germany,  Schiebe^s  ordinary  sense;  since  each  person  is  nmdd 
Die  Lehre  von  der  Buchhaltung  (8d  ed.,  debtor  for  what  he  owes,  and  creditor  for 
Grimma,  1847) ;  and  Langhenic^s  Die  doppelte  what  is  owing  to  him.  4.  Purchases  and 
iau/mdnnische  Btiel^fuhrung  (2d  ed.,  Ham-  sales  are  recorded  under  the  name  of  the  spe- 
burg,  1847).  The  following  are  the  funda-  cific  property  bought  or  sold;  the  cost  or 
mental  principles  upon  which  the  science  outlay  being  entered  on  the  debtor  side,  and 
of  double  entry  is  based :  The  object  of  book-  the  sales,  or  returns,  as  well  as  the  value  unsold, 
keeping  is  everywhere  the  same ;  and,  al-  at  the  time  the  accounts  are  adjusted,  oq  tbe 
though  the  plans  adopted  may  vary  in  number  credit  side.  The  result  is  gain  or  loss  as  the 
and  form,  the  essentieds  of  this  art  consist  in  tho  case  may  be.  5.  The  capital  invested  in  business, 
classification  and  arrangement  of  data  in  a  book  in  the  outset,  is  recorded  under  the  title  of 
called  the  ledger.  Each  collection  of  data  is  stock,  or  capital  stock,  and  the  gains  and  loeses 
called  an  account.  An  account,  whether  of  per-  under  the  double  title  of  profit  and  loss.  Corn- 
sons  or  things,  in  the  bookkeeping  sense  of  the  mission,  charges,  interest,  and  the  like,  are 
term,  is  a  statement  of  all  the  transactions  merely  subdivisions  of  the  profit  and  \os&,  and 
whereby  the  property  of  the  concern  has  been  the  latter  is  simply  a  branch  of  the  stock  ao- 
affected  by  the  person  or  thing  in  question.  The  count.  It  is  a  primary  axiom  of  science  that 
accounts  are  designated  by  distinct  and  appro-  *'  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  witi!^ 
priate  titles,  and  articles  of  opposite  kinds  are  and  bookkeeping  is  based  upon  this  fouadatioo. 
placed  in  opposite  columns.  No  result  could  be  It  considers  property  as  a  whole  compoaed  of 
satisfactory  if  data  of  a  similar  character  were  various  parts:  the  stock  account  exhibits  Um 
collected  under  different  heads,  or  data  of  a  capital  collectively,  that  is,  in  one  mass;  Ibe 
dissimilar  character  under  the  same  head ;  in  otner  accounts  exhibit  its  componeat  parti 
the  one  case  there  would  be  confusion,  in  the  The  component  parts  of  property  are  in  a  state 
other  diffuseness,  and  in  both  a  liability  to  error,  of  continual  change,  but  whatever  variatioostliey 
Hence  receipts  should  not  be  blended  with  pay-  imdergo,  and  whether  the  capital  increaaei  di* 
ments ;  purchases  with  sales ;  gains  with  losses,  minish,  or  remain  stationary,  it  must  be  coo* 
and  the  like  :  they  are  distinct  facts,  and  must  stantly  equal  to  the  eum  of  its  parts;  gains 
occupy  distinct  positions.  The  space  which  an  increase,  while  losses  decrease  the  capital;  tbey 
account  occupies  in  the  ledger  being  vertically  also  increase  or  decrease  the  assets,  of  which  tbe 
divided,  the  left  hand  side  is  denominated  debtor  capital  is  composed,  in  the  same  ratio;  heaoe 
and  the  right  hand  side  creditor.  These  terms,  the  whole  and  the  parts  mutually  check  and 
when  applied  to  the  personal  accounts,  are  used  verify  each  other,  and  an  equilibrium  ia  mais- 
in  their  ordinary  sense ;  but  when  applied  to  an  tained  under  every  variation  that  can  ocear. 
impersonal  account,  they  have  a  more  extended  But  without  deducing  it  from  the  oonneetkAof 
signification.  All  debit  items  are  not  sums  owing  the  accounts,  this  eqnidity  is  obvious  fiom  ^ 
to  the  concern,  nor  are  all  credit  items  sums  very  signification  of  the  terms  debtor  aad 
owing  by  the  concern ;  in  short,  the  terms  Dr.  creditor.  These  terms  being  correlatiTe,  the 
and  Cr.  serve  merely  to  distinguish  the  left  from  ^  one  implies  and  involves  the  other,  and  cann&t 
the  right  hand  side  of  an  account,  and  the  arith-  exist  without  it.  I£i  therefore,  for  every  debtor 
metical  signs  plua  and  mintta  would  equally  there  must  be  a  corresponding  creditor,  and  to 
answer  this  purpose.  The  nature  and  object  of  every  creditor  a  corresponding  debtor,  ther^ 
the  principal  accounts  in  a  merchant's  ledger  spective  sums  of  these  equalities  must  akobe 
are  briefly  as  follows :  1.  The  receipts  and  pay-  equaL  In  short,  the  fundamental  wid  tbsdA' 
ments  of  money  are  recorded  under  the  title  of  tablo  law  of  double  entry  is  tlua:  a^eiT 
cash.  All  receipts  are  entered  in  the  left  or  transaction  which  affects  or  modifies  the  capital 
debtor  money  column,  and  all  payments  in  the  or  its  component  parts,  must  be  twice  enttfw; 
right  hand  or  creditor  money  column.  The  dif-  that  is,  to  the  debit  of  one  or  more  •*^°J?* 
ference  between  the  2  sides,  technically  called  and  vice  veraa.  The  whole  scheme  ci  ho*' 
thebalance,  represents  the  cash  in  hand.  2.  Writ-  keeping  is  but  the  means  of  collecting*'^ 
ten  securities,  such  as  drafts,  notes,  or  accept-  classifying  buaness  transacticxis  in  the  kd^- 
ances,  received  by  the  merchant,  and  for  the  pay-  The  ledger  represents  concentrated  and  not  dn* 
ment  of  which  other  parties  are  responsible,  are  fuse  accounts;  it  is,  in  fad,  a  tabular  centrw- 
recorded  under  the  title  of  biUs  receivable,  and  zation  of  the  subordinate  bookS)  and  thetm* 
those  issued  or  accepted  by  the  merchant,  for  the  instrument  of  the  bahmcMheet  When  w^ 
payment  of  which  he  is  responsible,  are  recorded  counts  are  completed,  there  '®™**°*  T^J^- 
nnder  the  title  of  bills  payable ;  the  former  ac-  process,  which  consists  in  btdanctng  the  b<»o» 
count  invariably  represents  assets,  and  the  lat-  that  is,  in  closing  and  eqnilibfidng  the  «et«^ 
ter  liabilities,  in  the  shape  of  bills.  3.  An  ac-  accounts^,  and  in  ooUectmg  the  pewhs, ao aiw 
count  must  be  opened  for  each  person  or  firm  exhibit,  in  a  concise  form,  the  gains  and  lofl» 
with  whom  the  merchant  has  dealings  on  trust  the  assets  and  debts,  and  the  pre^nt  capm^' 
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ncrease  or  decreaM  of  the  oqrftal  mtut  obrl-  if  A  pays  B  $100  on  your  acoount,  tho  Jour- 

u^ly  keep  peoe  with  the  gain  or  loss  reanlting  nal  entry  is  B  debtor  to  A;  thenneaning  of 

rum  the  boaineaa,  and  the  original  capital,  in-  which  is  not  that  B  owes  A;  bat  that  B  is  in- 

roascd  by  the  gam  or  decreased  by  the  looes^  debted  to  yon^  and  you  are  indebted  to  A. 

ii'i>t,  in  an  cases^  equal  the  difference  between  BOOE^  OATALoonsa  of.    See  Oataloouxb. 

he  assets  and  aebta.     Every  transaction  in  BOOKS,  Cbnsorship  op.    See  Censorship. 

>u:tino5s  being  Tirtnally  a  transfer  between  2  BOOKSELLING  is  distinguished  from  most 

cooantfl,  it  most  be  entered  to  the  debit  of  the  other  commercial  pursnits  by  the^adventitious 

»ne,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  other;  these  interest  it  has  derived  from  association.    Its 

i  Imlancing  entries  are  made  in  the  ledger,  Jiistoiy  is  closely  and  to  some  extent  insepa- 

nd    comprise  all  that   la   adentiBo   in  the  rably  connected  with  the  history  of  literature, 

ystem  of  double  entry.    The  entries  in  the  for,  though  the  bookseller  cannot  claim,  what 

rimary   books   are   merely  preparatory  ar-  Dr.  Johnson  conceded,  to  be  the  patron,  he  is 

nn^crtienta,  totally  nnconnecteu  with  the  prin*  nevertheless  the  paymaster  of  authors,  and  up 

iplo  and  proof  of  accounts.    The  most  indis-  to  the  still  recent  period  of  journalism  and  the 

reusable  preliminary  in  the  process  of  book-  periodical  press,  he  was  almost  the  sole  medium 

ie<.>plng  is  the  registration  of  all  the  data  of  oetween  them  and  the  public.    Such  reflected 

vhich  the  accounts  are  composed  in  chronolo>  interest  entails  a  due  proportion  of  odium,  and 

rical  order,  and  in  language  as  dear  and  con-  the  trade  has  been,  ana  stdl  is,  held  accountable 

t-e  as  possible.    In  the  infancv  of  commerce,  for  the  moral  rectitude,  independent  of  the 

ill  the  transactions  were  recorded  in  one  book,  legal  and  conunerdal  propriety,  of  its  transac- 

'Allod  the  waste  book :  but  as  mercantile  affaire  tions  with  writers.    That  desire  which  seeks  to 

xK>k  a  wider  range,  this  practice  was  found  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  publisher's  ledger,  is 

>e  impracticable,  and  separate  books  were  re-  prompted  by  higher  motives  than  mere  curios- 

]nlred  for  each  department  of  business.    The  tty.    uid  the  Sosii  pay,  and  libendly,  for  a 

mlxiidiary  books  in  general  use  are :  The  cash-  satire  of  Horace  ?  and  how  much  got  Martial  for 

Hiok,  which  contains  a  daily  record  of  the  re-  an  epigram,  and  Qnintilian  for  his  ^*  Institutes^' 

H:ipts  and  payments  of  money.    The  btll-book,  from  Trvpho  ?  are  questions  which  may  well 

which  contains  a  didly  record  of  the  bills,  notes,  be  asked,  though  not  to  be  answered.  There  is 

>r  acceptances  received  and  issued.    The  in-  perhaps  no  other  calling  which  can  show  so 

I'uice-book,  which  contains  the  particulars  of  numy  generous  relinquishments  in  behalf  df 

r(HMls  purchased,  and  is  simply  a  transcript  of  tiiose  from  a  contract  with  whom  they  have 

he  invoices  or  bills  of  parcels.    The  sales-book,  gained  unexpected  profit.    The  £6  which  Sim- 

vhtch  contains  the  particulars  of  goods  sold  on  mens  gave  for  *Taradise  Lost,"  secured,  as  well 

Tcdit,  or  shipped  abroad  on  consignment.    The  as  a  good  bargain,  no  little  obloquy ;  vet  it 

lay-book,  which  is  used  to  record  such  trana>  may  be  doubted  wnether,  on  a  full  exhibition 

kctlons  as  do  not  properly  belong  to  either  of  of  all  the  facts,  it  would  not  be  seen  that  the 

ho  other  subsidiary  hooka.    The  Journal  is  a  price  was  quite  as  liberal  as  the  £4,276  which 

V(H>nl  of  the  transactions  compiled  frt>m  the  Byron  received   for  **Ohilde   Harold."    The 

mb^idiary  books,  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly,  aa  shrewdest  members  of  the  trade  have  all  along 

any  be  expedient.    The  rules  for  distinguish-  sought  to  relieve  their  business  from  its  too 

nf?  the  accounts  which  are  to  be  debited  and  speculative  character ;  they  have  striven  to 

^ffdited,  are  inferred  from  the  arrangement  of  bring  it  within  the  operation  of  the  ordinary 

he  Jcdger.     The  following  embraces  all  that  laws  of  trade  as  fitf  as  it  is  possible,  and  we 

an  be  said   upon  the  subject,  vix. :  The  thing  find  an  almost  universal   custom   obtaining 

«i^ivcd,  or  the  penon  accountable  to  you,  is  am<mg  publishen  of  paying  authors  a  certain 

k'btor;  the  thing  delivered,  or  the  penon  to  fixed  percentage  instead  of  buying  their  works 

nrhom  you  are  accountable,  is  creditor,  thus:  outright.  Whether  the  ancient  writers  received 

I.  Tho  person  to  whom  any  tiling  is  delivered  is  any  remuneration  from  publishen  is  not  clear, 

lebtor  to  the  thing  delivered  when  nothing  ia  The  fint  correspondence  between  men  of  lettere 

rec<iivod  in  return.    Therefore,  when  money  ia  and  the  public  was  oral ;  all  the  great  literary 

[>{i!d,  the  receiver  is  debtor  to  cash:    when  productions  of  the  earliest  historic  period,  being 

nxxls  are  sold  upon  credit,  the  pnrehaser  Is  prepared  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  pub- 

Kbtor  to  goodsL    S.  The   thing   received  ia  Ucation,  fUfilled  their  immediate  object  in  the 

lebtor  to  the  person  from  whom  it  is  received  forum,  the  academy,  and  the  theatre.    That 

when  nothing  is  delivered  in  return.  Therefore,  written  works  had  a  value  beyond  the  material 

when  money  is  reodved,  cash  ia  debtor  to  the  part  was  indeed  sufficientiy  recognized,  but  it 

[>ayer ;  when  goods  are  bought  on  credit,  goods  u  by  no  means  settied  that  such  special  value 

are  debtor  to  the  seller.    8.  The  thinff  received  had,  until  our  own  era,  any  practical  acknowl- 

i^  debtor  to  the  thing  given  for  it    Therefore,  edgment    The  vounger  Pliny,  writing  of  his 

[TtxKls  bought  for  ready  money  are  debtor  to  uncle,  says  that  he  himself  ^  used  to  rebte  that 

rash;  when  goods  are  told  for  ready  money,  when  he  was  procurator  in  Spain,  he  might 

c^u^h  is  debtor  to  goods.    4.  When  one  person  have   parted   with    his    commonplace    book 

delivers  any  thing  to  another  on  your  account,  (EUeUn^tm  Oomfnentarit^  to  Largius  Licinins 

the  person  who  receives  the  value  is  debtor,  for  400,000  sesterces"  (about  $16,000);  but  as 

^d  the  person  who  gives  it  creditor.  Therefore,  Lidniua  was  not  a  bookseller,  ti^  instance  is  of 
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little  force.    Martial  says  the  ^'HosDitalians"  and  the  book  shop  institnted.    From  a  psasage 

oould  be  bought  for  4  sesterces,  but  he  clearly  in  Xeuophon  it  is  inferred  that  books  we:« 

recognized  the  greater  value  his  books  really  articles  of  traffic  in  his  time  (about  400  6.  C ). 

possessed,  as  one  of  his  epigrams  proves :  According  to  the  best  rendenug,  it  is  stated  in 

Give  thee  my  books,  indeed  ?  thoa  needy  fop  I  the   *^  Anabasis'*  that  at  Salmydessos,  on  tbe 

1  have  them  not;  thou'lt  find  them  In  the  ahop ;  Euxine,  they  found   "  COUChes,  writteu  books, 

and  Horace  alludes  to  the  likelihood  of  one  and  many  other  things  such  as  seamen  canj  m 

"work  makii^  a  fortune  for  the  bookseller.    It  their  wooden  chests;"  and  in  the^*Memoti> 

is  argued  from  such  premises  as  these  that  aa-  bilia,"  mention  is  made  of  one  Entbydemmwho 

thors,  and  especially  the  needy,  as  Martial  was.  had  collected  many  writings  of  the  most  cel^ 

would  not  have  neglected  to  detect  and  avail  brated  poets  and  sophists.    Dion  was  urged  bj 

themselves  of  such  an  obvious  source  of  income.  Plato  to  purchase  the  books  of  Pythagoras,  aad 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  purchase  of  Hermodorus,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  is  stated  to 

oopyrights  originated  with  the  Roman  Mblio-  have  copied  his  master's  works  and  taken  tbem 

polcB,  but  we  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  to  Sicily  for  sale.    Lyoon,  the  philosopher,  saji 

exact  pecuniary  relations  between  booksellers  Diogenes  Laertius,  bequeathea  to  a  rdfltivfl^ 

and  authors  previous  to  the  last  few  hundred  Lycon  also  by  name,  all  his  books  that  were 

years,  since  which  time  the  public  began  to  published ;  but  those  which  were  not  pablisbed 

supersede  the  patron.   The  writer  of  an  accept-  to  Oallinus,  that  he  might  publish  them  with 

able  ode  to  Augustus  or  Miecenas  might  well  due  care.  From  these  incidental  aUusions  it  m^ 

afford  to  despise  the  *^  sweaty  hands  of  the  vul-  be  reasonably  .concluded  that  books  were  oom- 

gar"  who  frequented  the  bookstalls,  and  to  re-  mon  articles  of  sale  as  early  as  the  days  of 

fuse  a  participation  of  profits  with  the  librarii,  Socrates,  though  by  some  commentatois  tbe 

The  same  holds  good  till  almost  within  the  evidence  is  not  considered  sufficient  Diogeus 

memory  of  the  living ;  Meecenas,  with  Virgil,  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Zeno,  establishes  tbe 

Horace,  and  Propertius,  had  in  England,  not  a  existence  of  booksellers'  shops  or  stalls  aboat 

hundred  years  since,  most  faithful  though  hum-  250  B.  0.    "  When  he  (Zeno)  had  made  his  m; 

ble  imitators.    The  literature  of  dedications  is  from  the  coast  as  far  as  Athens,  he  sat  down  bj 

identified  with  the  days  of  patrons  and  sub-  a  bookseller^s  stall,  being  now  about  thirty  ytti> 

scribers,  classes  which,  happily  for  letters,  are  of  age.    And  as  he  took  up  the  second  book  of 

now  extinct.    In  course  of  time  the  bookseller  Xenophon^s  ^Memorabilia  and  b^g^aa  to  re«i 

began  to  find  a  market  among  the  masses ;  he  it,  he  was  delighted  with  it,  and  asked  vbere 

learned  some  of  the  marvellous  effects  of  num-  such  men  as  were  described  in  that  book  hved; 

hers,  found  how  easily  shiUings  became  pounds,  and  as  Crates  happened  very  seasonablr  to  ptss 

and  pence  shillings ;  and  when  the  results  bo-  at  the  moment,  the  bookseller  pointed  him  oQt, 

came  known,  when  a  publisher  like  Lintot  could  and  said, '  Follow  that  man.* "  As  we  approKb 

afford  to  pay  a  poet  like  Pope  more  than  £4,000,  the  Christian  era  there  is  abundance  of  testimofly 

the  old  feeling  which  disdained  the  pecuniary  relative  to  the  number  of  booksellers,  tb«r 

rewards  of  literature  was  in  course  of  modifi-  location,  and  customs.   Catullus  speaks  of  K»»* 

cation.    For  labor  in  any  practical  direction  ing  into  all  the  bookshops,  and  Pollux  sajstbej 

had  always  been  considered  slightly  offensive  were  conunon  in  all  the  seaport  towns.  Ma^iil 

to  a  certain  pride,  and  payment  for  authorship  miJ&es  frequent  and  familiar  aUasions  to  tbeia; 

was  too  direct  an  acknowledgment  of  work  one  passage  gives  a  lively  description.   As  t^' 

and  its  value  to  be  for  a  moment  tolerated ;  at  dered  by  Elphinstone,  it  runs : 
least,  when  that  payment  was  inconsiderable.  ^  ^    «ith  titi  d  rmtt. 

Ulterior  objects  and  indirect  rewards  might,  aSS  J^*4hate'er  ParnLus^t* 

indeed,  be  hoped  for;  but  as  the  Homan  advo-  Thenoo»uininoume.noraskthodweD«; 

wites  had  a  moral  fiction  which  denied  fees  F«moa't'SS'flli?o, S^Hd'W 

though  it  permitted  gratuities,  so  literary  men,  He*u  hand  me,  ras'd,  in  porpio  veat, 

from  the  earliest  times  until  a  period  not  very  ^^^X^  hnmbio  tonpenceslho  price: 

^  jji'j'j]  iri.jix      i>;i>  A  bard  80  noted  and  ao  niee. 

far  removed,  disdamed,  or  affected  to  disdam,  . .    ^ 

the  gold  of  the  bookseller.    As  a  distinct  pur-  And  Horace,  before  Martial,  apostrophiiin^^ 

suit,  the  selling  of  books  must  have  shortly  fol-  book,  writes :  "  You  seem,  mj  book,  to  i^ 

lowed  upon  the  demand  for  them.  Transcribing  wistfully  at  Janus  and  Vertumnus,  to  ^"Jf^ 

is  an  art  acquired  only  after  long  study,  and  that  you  may  be  set  out  for  sale,  ni.?*^U^^ 

when  scribes  began  to  be  employed,  it  is  reason-  by  the  pumice  stone  of  the  SosiL    ^®°  JJ^ 

able  to  suppose  that  their  leisure  time  was  en-  keys  ana  seals,  which  are  agreeable  to  a  in^ 

gaged  in  preparing  volumes  for  which  they  volume ;  you  grieve  that  you  are  8^^    .^^ 

knew  by  experience  there  would  be  a  sale,  a  few,  and  extol  public  places,  though  ®^^^ 

ThuSj  as  scribes  increased  (and  they  wore  numer-  in  another  manner."  Similar  *^^^°?5!i*fflSilB 

ous  m  early  times)  books  would,  no  doubt,  in  many  other  writers  of  that  ?^^*/°ff^ 

accumulate,  and  differences  in  tlio  workers'  ex-  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Strabo,  the  latter  of  vd 

pertness  creating  corresponding  dilTerenees  in  complaining  of  the  inaccuracy  of  books  *^  ^ 

value,   buyers  would   have  opportunities  for  for  sole  in  Alexandria,  proves  how  mora  *^\ijj| 

selection,  which  they  would  not  be  apt  to  over-  of  trade  tliey  had  become.    Li  Rome»  **  ^ 

look  5  thus  stocks  would  of  necessity  be  collected,  time,  booksellers  were  men  of  repute>  nW 
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prhoM  naroM  bave  beea  tmnBmittod  to  lu.  bear  the  dates  of  1260  and  1275,  and  in  1292 

^voral  had  obtained  creditable  disUnction  for  we  learn  that  there  were  in  Paris  24  profession- 

iccuracy  and  taste,  and  Uioir  relations  with  al  copyists,  17  binders,  and  8  booksellers.    The 

lathors  were  of  the  most  friendly  and  familiar  latter  were  called  Btati&narii^  from  the  fact  of 

sharacter.    **  Too  have  prevailed  npon  me  ;**  their  places  being  fixed.    Most  of  Uie  rogola- 

gvritos  Qaintilian  to  hb  publisher,  Trypho,  **by  tions  enforced  at  Paris  were,  in  1884,  adopted 

rour  daily  importimity,  to  proceed  at  once  to  by  the  university  of  Vienna.    The  strict  and 

>ubliah  the  books  on  the  education  of  an  orator;**  despotic  control  exercised  was  amply  compon- 

uid,  after  giving  some  cogent  reasons  for  delay,  sated  by  privileges  conferred.    Remuneration 

proceeds,  ^  yet  u  they  are  so  much  dnnanded.  as  was  assured  by  the  limited  number  of  vendors, 

vn  sny,  let  us  give  our  sails  to  the  wind."  xhe  and  the  profession  was  dignified  by  a  partictpa- 

took  liusinees  in  Kome  was  divided  among  the  tion  in  tne  honors  and  immunities  which  at- 

ibrarii  or  seri5<s,  who  transcribed  MSS.,  the  tached  to  masters  and  students  of  the  universi- 

ibrarioliy  who  illuminated  the  title-pages,  mar-  ty.    Indeed,  no  little  learning  and  critical  acu- 

^ns,  &c.,  the  bibliophiBf^L  answering  to  the  men  were  required  to  constitute  a  competent 

nodern  binder,  and  the  bibliowUm  or  sellers,  bookseller.     It  was  necessary  to  be  familiar 

nrhose  shops  were  called  librana.  These  stalls  with  the  works  transcribed,  to  know  the  com- 

nrcre  principally  in  the  streets  near  the  Forum,  parative  integrity  and  value  of  various  MSS. ; 

:ho  Palladium,  the  Sigillarii,  the  Argilettum,  ana  to  have  scholasUc  erudition  sufScient  for  the 

iie  ViaSandalinaria.  They  were  the  daily  resort  intelligent  revision  of  books,  and  taste  to  direct 

>f  the  men  of  letters,  the  wits,  and  the  quidnuncs,  their  embellishment.    To  obtain  a  license,  he 

(vho  ooromunioated  the  news  of  the  day,  die-  was  obliged  to  demonstrate  his  capacity,  moral 

^uBscd  the  merits  of  a  satire  of  Horace  or  and  mental,  and  to  retain  it  he  had  to  obey  the 

tfartial's  last  epigram,  argued  upon  points  of  laws  enacted  for  his  government.    These  con- 

[)hiloli>^cal  intricacy,  and  testea  each  other's  ditions  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  calling ; 

earning ;  as  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  its  members  acauired  distinction,  and  accumu- 

Fonson,  the  men  of  letters  and  leisure  gathered  lated  wealth,  ana,  until  long  after  the  invention 

It  the  Mermaid ;  or  further  on,  in  the  time  of  of  printing,  their  ranks  were  recruited  by  men 

ijueen  Anne,  the  wits  resorted  to  Willis  and  eminent  fur  talent  and  learning.     The  early 

i\i'hite\s  to  cut  up  the  la^t  comedy  of  Congreve.  printers  were  booksellers  as  well,  nor  did  the 

)r  cross  lances  with  Addison  or  Steele.  *^  I  and  2  professions  separate  until  it  became  advisable 

full  as  Paulus,  the  poet,"  says  the  gossiping  from  considerations  of  commercial  convenience 

Villus  Gelliiw,  *^  were  sitting  in  a  shop  at  the  and  economy.    John  Faust  disposed  of  the  first 

>igiUaria.     Here  lay  for  sale  the  *  Annals  of  edition  of  the  printed  Bible  among  the  various 

"ablus*  books  of  good  and  undisputed  antiquity,  universities,  carefullv  preserving  his  secret  un- 

vhich  the  seller  asserted  were  perfect ;"  and  he  til  compelled  to  disclose  it.    Ho  sold  a  consid- 

>r\>coodH  to  state  how  an  acute  grammarian  de-  erable  number  in  Paris  at  the  current  rates,  but, 

ectod  a  inliiHpelled  word.    The  same  writer,  at  finding  it  difiicult  to  procure  purchasers  for  all 

mtither  time,  speaks  ofa"  foolish  fellow  boast-  ho  had,  reduced  the  price  from  60  to,  at  the 

n^  in  a  bookseIler*s  shop.*^ — After  tlie  fall  of  the  last,  20  crowns.     This  exciting  surprise,  led  to 

[ioraaii  empire,  and  nntu  the  revival  of  learning,  investigation,  and  it  was  discovered  that  all  his 

IxHiksolling,  as  a  trade,  seems  to  have  been  en-  books  were  exact  copies  of  one  another,  ainar- 

Lircly  abandoned.  The  limited  demand  for  books  vel  at  once  explainea  on  the  supematuraf  hy- 

vvas  mostly  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  included  pothesis.    Faust  preferred  to  resolve  Uie  mys- 

:>iily  religions  works,  which  they  themselves  sup-  tery  rather  than  submit  to  the  usual  process  of 

[>Iio(L  Booksellers  were  agun  called  into  being  on  exorcism.    Before  the  close  of  the  century  the 

the  founding  ofthe  universities,  and  they  became  trade  had  greatly  expanded.    Anthony  Kober, 

.wtnblislied  at  Paris,  Buloffna,  Vienna,  Palermo,  of  Nurem&rg,  printer  and  bookseller  (1473> 

Padua,  Salamanca,  and  Oxford,  supplying  the  1518)  had  24  presses  and  about  100  workmen 

students  who  flt>cked  to  those  seats  of  leaning  in  hia  employ,  and  kept  shops  at  Leipsic,  Frank- 

rnim  all  parta  of  Europe.    Sustained  by  the  fort,  Amsterdjun,  and  Venice.    John  Otto,  also 

aniversiti&s  they  became  subject  to  their  con-  of  Nuremberg,  bom  1510,  is  the  first  on  record 

trul,  and  stringent  regulations  were  enacted  for  who.  since  the  invention  of  printing,  not  being 

the  government  of  the  trade.    At  Paris  only  a  a  pnnter,  bought  copyrights.    In  Germany  the 

limited  number  was  permitted,  and  they  were  trade  first  became  established  and  methodized 

Srohibited  from  selling  their  volumes  above  a  in  the  manner  which  still  obtains,  and  we  shall 

otermined  price,  being  also  obliged  to  make  a  farther  treat  the  subject  under  its  national  di- 

deduction  in  behalf  of  students.  By  the  statutes  visions.    Sellers  of  books,  as  the  sellers  of  other 

of  1342,  they  were  strictly  enjoined  to  observe  wares,  found  in  those  times  their  best  opportu- 

cert^iiu    rules   as   to   price,   correctness,  and  nities  at  the  periodical  fairs.    The  first  regular 

mo<le  of  display;    They  were  to  keep  on  view  congregation  of  booksellers  assembled  at  the 

li^^ts  of  all  books,  with  prices  afiixed,  and  were  Frankfort  &irs,  and  that  city  for  some  time  was 

eoiupclled  by  statute  of  1828  to  lend  copies  for  the  chief  resort  of  the  book  trade.    In  1473 

the  ]»urpo9e  of  transcription,  the  hire  of  a  Bible  Kober  of  Nuremberg,  Plantin  of  Antwerp,  and 

being  10  sous.    These  statutes  of  the  Paris  nni-  Etienne  of  Paris,  noted  printers,  were  in  attend- 

Ter:>ity  were  frequent  and  numerous ;  the  first  ance.     In  1526  Christopher  Frosdiauer  writes 
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to  Ulrioh  Zwingli,  of  Basel,  concerning  the  ex-  the  copyright  of  Barth^s  "Travels  in  A&ia," 
celleut  sole  of  his  hooks,  and  in  1549  Operin  of  5  vols.  8vo,  2P,000  thalers  ($16,000).    Dnring 
Basel  visited  the  fair  with  mnch  profit.    Owing  the  first  half  of  the  year  1865,  8,879  wo^ 
to  pecnliar  causes,  Leipsic  grew  into  favor  with  appeared  in  Germany :   in  Leipsio  598,  Ber* 
the  hooksellers,  and  finally  hecame  the  centre  lin  571,  Stuttgart  197,  Hamburg  96,  Mmiidi 
of  the  trade  throughout  Grermany.    Steiger  and  93 ;    of  the  8,879,   1,242  were  publi^ed  in 
Boskopf^  of  Nuremberg,  attended  the  fair  in  Prussia,  724  in  Saxony,  715  in  Austria,  897  in 
1545 ;  in  1556  Clement,  of  Paris,  and  in  1560  Bavaria,  270  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  109  in  Han- 
Yalgrisi,  of  Venice,  visited  it  with  their  publi-  over.    During  the  same  period  235  works  in 
cations.    The  number  of  new  works  brought  to  the  German  language  were  published  in  other 
Leipsio  in  1589  was  862,  of  which  246  were  in  European    countries,   viz. :    Switzerland  156, 
Latin,  200  were  on  theological  subiects,  48  on  Russia  31,  Hungaiy  16,  France  12,  Belgiom 
law  and  jurisprudence,  and  45  on  philology  and  10,  Denmark  6,   Holland  8,  and  in  Engi^ 
philosophy.    In  1616, 14  booksellers  hadestab-  1.    German  publishers  advertise  little,  are  in* 
lished  themselves  in  that  city,  and  contributed  nocent  of  "sensation''   books,  and  have  no 
to  the  fair  the  same  year  153  new  works.  From  jobbing  houses  as  with  us. — ^From  the  tipM 
the  commencement  ofthe  present  century  book-  of  Oaxton  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde  pubMinj 
selling  and  publishing  have  been  carried  on  sep-  and  bookselling  in  England  went  slowly,  bm 
arately  in  Germany,  and  within  that  time  the  in  hand,  through  a  long  and  discouraging  period, 
business  has  been  much  modified.    Formerly  The  unsettled  state  of  government  absorbed 
booksellers  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  Leipsic  public  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  literatore, 
twice  a  year,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  for  the  Still,  there  is  much  interest  in  the  history  (rf 
purpose  of  exchanging  their  respective  publica-  the  trade  even  then ;  its  vitality  was  never  ex- 
tions,  and  balances  were  generally  carried  over  tinguished;  its  progress,  although  impeded,  was 
till  the  next  meeting.    Afterward,  differences  never  stopped.    Until  1600,  up  to  which  time 
were  settled  in  cash,  and  it  was  customary  to  there  had  been  850  printers,  10,000  different 
sell  new  books  with  the  privilege  of  returning  works  are  recorded,  an  average  of  75  per  an- 
unsold  copies.    At  present  business  is  done  at  num.    In  the  publication  of  certain  volnmas 
Leipsic  through  a  system  of  agencies,  by  "  com-  there  was  considerable  activity,  826  editions 
missioners"  there  established,  who  act  on  be-  of  the  Bible  printed  between  1526  and  1600 
halfofthe  principal  booksellers  throughout  Ger-  being  still  extant.    Evelyn  states  that  at  the 
many  and  Europe  as  well.    These  commission-  great  fire  in  London,  1666,  the  booksellers  loat 
era  buy  and  sell  on  behalf  of  their  principals,  to  as  much  as  £200,000  in  stock,  but  the  state- 
whom  accounts  are  remitted  for  final  settle-  ment  is  not  much  to  be  relied  on.    It  took 
ment    By  such  an  arrangement  buyers  and  from  1628  to  1664  to  sell  2  editions  of  Shake- 
sellers  are  brought  into  one  common  focus,  and  speare.     A  catalogue  of  books  published  in 
the  system  is  in  much  favor.    At  Leipsic  there  England  from  1666  to  the  end  of  Trinity  term, 
are  82  commissioners,  representing  2,275  firms,  1680,  gives  the  whole  number  at  3,560;  oi 
including  dealers  in  books,  music,  maps,  and  which  947  were  divinity,  420  law,  and  158 
charts,  of  whom  1,826  are  retail  booksellers,  lo-  physic ;  897  were  school  books,  and  268  on 
cated  at  538  different  places.    At  this  great  subjects  of  geography  and  navigation,  indnd- 
centje  of  trade  there  are  represented,  of  book-  ing  maps.    About  half  of  these  boob  were 
sellers  in  Switzerland,  87 ;  Russia,  72  ;  Ameri-  single  sermons  and  tracts.    Deducting  the  rt- 
ca,  22 ;  Netherlands,  26  ;  France,  21 ;  Denmark,  prints,  pamphlets,  single  sermons,  and  maW 
24;  Great  Britain,  16 ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  Mr.  Knight  estimates  the  annual  average  of 
21 ;  Belgium,   15 ;  Spain,  2 ;  Turkey,  3  ;  and  new  books  at  100.    John  Dunton,  a  bookscuer 
in  Rome,  Naples,   Sardinia,   and  Australia,  1  of  the  time,  who  afterward  visited  America, 
each.   Beside  Leipsic,  there  are  other  centres  of  says  of  his  own  undertaking :  "  Printing  ▼• 
the  book  trade  in  which  the  same  system  is  now  uppermost  in  my  thoughts;  and  hackney 
pursued.    The  following  are  the  most  import-  authors  began  to  ply  me   with  specimens  o 
ant,  and  the  numbers  appended  to  each  signify  earnestly,  and  with  as  much  passion  and  con- 
respectively  the  commissioners  at  each  place  cern,  as  the  watermen  do  passengers  with  oars 
and  the  different  houses  they  represent :  Ber-  and  sculls."    Roger  North  describes  the  "deiQj* 
lin,  28—185;  Frankfort,  15—239;  Vienna,  26  booksellers,"  who  deal  in  the  'Afresh  scnmoi 
—245;   Stuttgart,   15—500;  Augsburg,   10 —  the  press,"  as  those  who  "crack  their  brains w 
135  ;  Nuremberg,  7—166  ;  and  Zurich,  5—50.  find  out  selling  subjects,  and  keep  hirelings « 
Publishing    in    Germany  compares    very    fa-  garrets,  at  hard  meat,  to  write  and  <^'''®^Jj 
vorably  with  that  of  any  other  country.    Of  all  the  gi*eat ;  and  so  puff  up  an  octavo  to  a  ^" 
works,  including  pamphlets,  and  ephemeral  is-  ficient  thickness,  and  there  is  six  shillinga  car- 
sues,  there  are  about  10,000  annually,  but  the  av-  rent  for  an  hour  and  a  half  a  reading,  and  perj 
erage  number  of  copies  is  small,  the  usual  edition  haps  never  to  be  read  or  looked  upon  aiwr. 
of  ordinary  works  of  fiction  being  from  800  to  At  the  beginnmg  of  the  18th  century  the  pn« 
1,200,  a  large  part  of  w^hich  is  taken  by  circu-  of  a  folio  or  quarto  volume  ranged  from  1^  \ 
lating  libraries.    The  rule  has  exceptions,  as  an  12s.,  an  octavo  from  5s.  to  6s.,  and  a  ^^^!?j 
instance  of  which  a  late  publication  may  be  mo  from  2s.  6d.  to  8s.    From  1700  to  1'^ 
cited.-  In  1856  Justus  Perthes  of  Gotha  paid  for  about  5,280  new  works,  exclusive  of  tracts  m 
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mpblcU,  were  teQed,  or  about  98  per  annam ;  Bible  aocietj,  end  some  70  religioiu  magaxinee^ 
lile  frotn  1766  to  1808  tbe  average  was  nearly  oombined.  There  were  soldy  of  the  last  dying 
uMoiL  Tbe  oiroolation  of  books  op  to  the  b^  speech  of  Good,  1,650,000  ;  of  Gonrvoisier, 
QDiugofthe  10th  oentory  was  oomparatively  1,666,000;  of  tbe  Mannings,  2,000,000;  of 
aited.  Popolar  works  were  hawked  about  in  Rnsh,  2,700,000;  and  of  Greenaore,  2,666,000. 
0  pack  of  the  peddler,  and  sold  along  withtqie  This  reyelation  led  to  an  attempt^  under  infla- 
id  ribbons;  and  prodactions  of  more  nretem^n  ential  patronage,  to  bring  within  the  means 
LTO  published  only  by  the  aid  or  patrons,  and  reach  of  the  humbler  dassea  reading  of  a 
<>m  this  thraldom  the  better  dass  ox  litera-  better  character,  and  it  has  thus  far  been  at- 
ru  was  emancipated  on  the  increase  of  the  tended  with  gratifying  suooess.  The  London 
!uling  public.  The  establishment  df  Journals  ^ Times"  remarks  upon  this  subject:  ^^It  is  in- 
d  periodicals  created,  and  to  some  extent  di-  teresting  to  see  the  nature  of  the  books  which 
ctvd,  public  demand ;  the  custom  of  re-  are  most  popular.  Bunyan's  '•  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
owing  books,  which  was  then  introduced,  gress' and  Bogatzky's*  Golden  Treasury' always 
^vatcd  new  publications  into  events,  ana  nnd  a  ready  sale.  Milton  has  many  admirera, 
K^kscllers,  profiting  by  the  opportunity  of  ^Johnson's  Dictionary' more.  Church  services, 
aking  money  by  the  legitimate  operation  of  well  got  up,  are  in  great  request  among  do- 
irgaln  and  sale,  soon  entered  into  the  specu-  mestio  servants.  Cheap  books  on  the  war,  pub- 
tivo  purchase  of  MBS.  The  business,  now-  lished  by  RouUedge,  were  eagerly  purchased, 
rer,  did  not^  for  a  long  time,  assume  such  Richmond's  ^  Annals  of  the  Poor,'  a  history  of 
:x>portions  as  now  distinguish  it.  In  the  case  the  county,  ^  Robinson  Oruaoe,'  and  Pazton's 
r  expousive  works  pnblisEen  were  in  the  habit  *  Cottage  Gfardener's  Calendar,'  are  all  most 
f  associating  to  defray  the  cost  of  production,  popular.  Pictures  published  by  Herring,  Bax- 
ho  plan  of  selling  important  works  in  parts,  ter,  and  the  society  for  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
icreby  dividing  tne  payments  into  small  in-  tian  knowledge,  are  gradually  superseding  the 
xilments,  was  originated  by  Uenry  Fisher  'Epistle  to  Absarus.'  llalf-penny  and  farthing 
L^out  1800.  This  aystem  was  very  successful,  books  are  sold  by  the  gross."  The  trade  in 
id  has  continued  as  a  prosperous  branch  of  England  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
LK)kselling  until  the  present  day.  Many  great  booksellers  and  publishers,  both  branches,  as 
orks  have  been  thus  issued ;  among  them  with  us,  being  often  combined.  There  are  also 
iismbors's  ^  Cydopasdia,"  Smollett's  *^  History  lobbing  houses,  which  supply  retailers,  and 
r  England,"  and  Scott's  '' Family  Bible."  The  ouv  in  considerable  Quantities  from  the  pub- 
rudent  and  intelligent  cottager  might  thus  lisners.  There  are  also  many  societies  which 
j?sosA,  without  serious  and  sudden  encroach-  issue  books  in  large  numbers,  and  which  possess 
unt  on  his  means,  works  which  a  few  bun-  extensive  and  active  establishments.  Retail 
vd  years  before  a  king  would  have  envied,  bookselling  in  London  possesses  many  features 
Q  tlie  introduction  of  this  system,  which  had  of  interest,  and  is  remarkable  in  respect  of  the 
ioapnorts  for  its  leading  obiect,  we  find  that  nicety  to  which  classification  has  been  brought, 
ic  ordinary  traffic  had  enhanced  prices  in-  In  this  storehouse  of  bibliographical  treasures^ 
oad  of  having  reduced  them.  Books  had  the  greatest  in  the  world,  every  department  of 
tvcQ  greatly  in  oost^  and  averaged,  the  folio  bookselling,  ancient  and  modem,  is  represented. 
ud  quarto  £1  Is.,  tne  octavo  10s.,  the  12mo  There  are  shops  wherein  are  sold  only  those 
^. ;  which  were  subsequently  still  further  in-  books  relating  to  one  particular  department  of 
reaped,  until,  within  a  few  years  past,  cheap-  science  or  art,  and  they  embrace  nearly  every 
csH  has  been  discovered  to  be  not  incom-  department ;  so  also  of  religious  sects ;  of 
atiMo  with  profit  According  to  the  "  London  books  in  difierent  languages;  shops  where  are 
'.iUlo^ie,"  there  were  published  between  1800  sold  only  books  on  chess;  others  where  they 
nd  1(^27, 19,860  bookiL  including  reprints;  for  keep  only  those  on  astrology  and  occult  sci- 
rhich  deducting  one-fifth,  there  would  be  an  ences ;  others  again  that  have  only  genealogy 
nnuol  average  of  688.  From  1816  to  1851  there  and  heraldry,  and,  most  curious  of  all,  book- 
ircrepobliahedi5,07S  books,  giving  an  average  sellers  exclusively  of  odd  volumes.  The  ma- 
tt 1/252  for  each  year.  In  1863  there  were  2,680  chinery  employed  for  bringing  books  before 
K>oks  published,  and  since  that  time  the  aver-  the  public  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  United 
.70  hiis,  as  far  as  may  be  ascertained  without  States,  demand  being  incited  and  stimulated 
uUorious  calculation,  steadily  increased.  In  a  trough  the  press.  The  most  peculiar  custom 
oa:»ideration  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  is  a  species  of  trade  sales,  technically  called 
D  book  manufacturing,  and  the  extent  of  its  ^^  Albion"  sales,  from  the  place  in  which  they 
derations  with  the  public,  a  very  important  are  held.  These  sales  are  regularly  got  up 
ucment  is  likely  to  be  generally  neglected.  It  only  by  8  great  publishers,  tbe  Longmans, 
ras  in  evidence  before  the  house  of  commons  Murray,  and  Bohn  ;  others,  either  singly  or 
n  1S51,  that  the  sale  of  immoral  and  infidel  aasociated,  occasionally  hold  them.  The  book- 
mil  ications  amounted  to  29,000,000  annuallv;  aellers  of  London  and  Westminster  only  are 
nurc  than  the  total  issue  of  the  sodety  for  the  permitted  to  attend,  and  the  meeting  com- 
>ruQiotion  of  Christian  knowledge,  the  religioua  mences  with  the  inevitable  English  preliminary 
ract  society,  the  British  and  foreign  Bible  so-  of  a  dinner,  after  which  the  auctioneer  pre- 
:tcty,  the  £H)otti8h  Bible  society,  the  Trinitarian  aides.    The  numbers  sold  are  often  veiy  large, 
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as,  for  example,  10,000  of  Liringstone^s  *'  Trav-  425,  and  to  this  number  most  be  added  17,449 
els  in  South  Africa,"  and  80,000  of  Brock's  musical  compositions — ^making  dtogetber  $3^- 
*^  Lifo  of  Gen.  Havelock  ;*'  other  works  have  868  publications.      In  the  year  18S5  alone, 
great  circulation.    The  serials  of  Dickens  are  8,285  literary  works  were  published  in  FrsDoe, 
estimated  to  have  a  sale  of  85,000,  and  Mac-  with  1,105  musical  compositians.    TheengnT- 
aulaj's  history  as  many  as  40,000.    By  the  ings,  maps,  lithographs,  issued  within  the  suds 
census  of  1851   there  were  in  England  and  period,  amount  to  2,857  issues — the  total  beisg 
"Wales  6,905  booksellers  and   publishers;    in  12,217.  Of  the  44  years  included  in  the  stAtisocs 
Scotland,  1,486 ;  and,  according  to  good  author-  of  the  Journal  de  la  Librairie^  it  appears  tint 
ity,   there  were  168  in  Ireland. — ^In  France,  1855,  with  the  exception  of  1826,  wm  the 
bookselling  centres  in  Paris,  where  there  are  most  productive.  In  1825,  the  number  of  issjes 
about  400  bookstores.    In  the  sale  of  books  but  amounted  to  8,265.  The  figures  from  1851  to  1854 
little    machinery  is    employed,   neither  trade  run  thus:  in  1851, 7,350;  in  1852, 8,264;  in  1858, 
sales  nor  fairs  being  held.    The  usages  between  8,060 ;  in  1854,  8,336.    In  1854, 1865,  and  1856, 
publishers  and  authors  are  somewhat  peculiar,  the   value    of  books    imported   into  France 
for  the  more  popular  writers  rarely  dispose  en-  amounted  to  $1,175,000,  of  books  exported  dnr- 
tirely  of  their  copyrights  either  for  a  fixed  ing  the  same  time,  $7,900,000.    "With  regard  to 
sum  or  a  percentage.     They  often  sell  the  the  countries  to  which  the  exports  of  boob 
right  to  print  a  certain  number  in  a  certain  were  made,  Belgium  ranks  by  far  the  higbeet, 
style,  which  are  to  be  sold  at  a  price  deter-  and  England  next ;   then  follow  in  order  e 
mined  by  themselves,  and  it  not  infrequently  named—Switzerland,  Sardinia,  United  6t«tei, 
happens  that  2  or  more  publishers  will  issue  Germany  and  Spain  (equal),  Mexico,  Portoga!, 
editions  of  the  same  work.    The  "Edinburgh  Tuscany,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Turkey  and  %pt, 
Review"  remarks  upon  a  phase  of  French  litera-  Russia,  and  the  Papal  States.    For  imports, 
ture  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  referred  Belgium  still  stands  highest ;  then  Gennwj, 
to  in  the  account  given  of  bookselling  in  Eng-  England,  Spain,  Sardinia,  United  States,  Hol- 
land :    "Few  even  among  the  best  informed  land. — ^During  the  year  1854^  861  works  in  tbe 
readers  of  the  literature  of  tlie  day  will  bo  pre-  Russian  language,  and  451  in  foreign  langua^e^ 
pared  for  the  fact  that,  side  by  side  with  the  were  printed  in  Russia,  beside  2,940  science 
known  productions  of  the  press  of  Paris,  there  and  literary  treatises  in  the  different  periodi- 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  France  cals.    The  number  of  authors  was  1,239,  tW 
another,   and,  in  its  own  sphere,  hardly  less  of  printing  ofiioes,  for  works  in  the  Bosswa 
influential  literature,  addressing  a  totally  differ-  language,  85,   of  which  45  were  in  St  re- 
ent  public,  enjoying  a  separate  and  peculiar  tersburg,  and  16   in    Moscow.    In  tbe  Mine 
circulation,   and    possessing   an    organization,  year    886,425    volumes    were    imported.  la 
botli  for  production  and  distribution,  almost  1856,   1,148    original  works    and   91  traa^ 
entirely  independent  of  the  ordinary  machinery  lations  were  published,  and  the  imports  were 
of  literary  commerce.     Still  less  will  they  bo  1,191,745  volumes.    In  Poland,  in  1855, 22,ws 
prepared  to  learn  that  the  number  of  volumes  works  were  imported. — Some  statistics  npofl 
thus  annually  put  into  circulation  throughout  publishing  in  Austria,  prepared  by  Dr.  VdJ 
the  length  and  breadth  of  France  amounts  to  bach,  show  that,  for  tne  year  1864^  ^®  j?S 
nearly  10,000,000,  at  prices  ranging  from   a  number  of  publications   wad    24,039^12,^n 
franc  down  to  a  sou;  or  for  the  still  more  ex-  German,  6,136  Italian,  1,482  Hungarian,  810 
traordinary  fact,  that  among  this    enormous  Polish,    757    Cechic,   453    Slavic^  863  ut*" 
number,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  tian,  244  Russniak,  214   Servian,  171  i«»' 
modern    novels,  hardly  a  single  volume — at  manian.    Vienna  and    Milan  are  the  ^ 
least  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  circulated  by  cipal  places  of  publication,  after  which  o«b« 
the  hawkers — is  the  production  of  any  writer  Hungary.    During  this  period  600  books  M« 
whose  works  have  ever  attracted  the  attention  been  issued  in  Hungary,   the   smallest  duo- 
of  our  readers.    So  that  we  are  led  to  the  sin-  her  in  the  Cechic  language.    ^®^!?JJJV|? 
gular  conclusion,  that  a  substratum  of  publica-  vicinity  have  published  221,  the  Tyrol  lij 
tions  of  enormous  extent  supplies  the  demand  and  Poland  169.    In  Croatia  have  been  |o 
and  feeds  the  curiosity  of  tbe  lower  orders,  lished  25,    Carinthia  18,   Dalmatia  ^*  J\ij 
utterly  unconnected  with  the  higher  creations  trian  Silesia  14,  Banat  8,  the  Military  vj 
of  French  genius,  coarser  in  form  and  in  sub-  4,  Bukowina  2.    In  Bohemia  there  w«  't* 
stance,  and  very  slightly  affected  by  the  vicis-  inhabitants  for  one   publication,  in     IfKhi 
situdes  of  taste  and  opinion."    The  Journal  de  9,655,    and  in  southern  Austria  979.   ^  ^^^ 
la  Lihrairie  of  Paris  has  prepared  some  statis-  24,000  publications,  1,388  were  t^*^^^.  3579 
tics  of  the  book  trade  in  France,  from  which  it  sermons  and  morals,  1,806  edncational,  s^j. 
appears  that,  from  Nov.  1,  1811,  to  Dec.  81,  on  law,  5.647  on  commerce,  792  "^^^^J^v! 
1855,  or  44  years  and  2  months,  no  less  than  ence,  667  uistory,  222  geography,  1^^  ^j^ 
271,994  books  have  been  published  in  France.  146  plays,  546  romances,  beside  joni^w*«"T 
This  number  includes  books  written  in  for-  the  7  years  from  1847  to  1854  tbe  '^"^^ 
cign  languages,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin  numbers  of  books  are  stated  to  have  app**'^, 
authors.    The  number  of   engravings,   draw-  Norway :   in    philology   87,    metaphys»<* 
ings,  lithographs,  maps,  and  i>lans,  reaches  47,-  pedagogical  science  65,  theology  l^i  **^ 
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^lltio0  and  DAtional  economy  49.  medical  oontinoed  as  a  role  for  many  years,  and  is  illos- 
loieDco  26f  natural  philosopby  89,  rural  eooa-  trated  b^  the  familiar  instance  of  Franklin.  In 
>niy  48,  technologr  12,  kistoiy  128,  nan-  1783,  Richard  Fry,  an  Englishman  and  book- 
/icol  and  oomiiiercud  science  88,  military  seller  of  Boston,  advertised :  *^  Whereas,  it  has 
icitMico  28,  mathematios  28,  b^^es-lettres  187,  been  the  commoa  method  of  the  most  curious 
ubiccllaQeouB  writings  6-hi  total,  daring  the  merohanta  of  Boston  to  procure  their  books 
r  Year:),  of  1,027  Yolumea,  or,  on  an  aver-  from  London,  this  ia  to  acquaint  those  gentle- 
n:C\  146  every  year.  Of  these,  870  were  origi-  men  that  I,  the  said  Fry,  will  sell  all  sorts  of 
Lil  works,  189  translations,  and  Uie  remaining  aocompt  hooks,  done  after  the  most  acute  man- 
:h  re|>nnts  of  older  books.  More  than  two-  ner,  for  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  they  can 
liiriN  of  the  number,  viz.,  791  volumes,  were  have  them  from  London.  *  *  *  For  the  pleas- 
printed  at  Ohristiania  (the  seat  of  the  nniver-  ing  entertAinment  of  the  polite  parts  of  man- 
ity),  whereas  only  100  appeared  at  Bergen  kind,  I  have  printed  the  most  beautiful  poems 
I  ho  principal  commercial  town),  27  at  Dront-  of  Mr.  Stephen  Duck,  the  famous  Wiltshire 
iciin,  26  at  titavanger,  19  at  Skien,  11  at  Chris-  poet.  It  is  a  full  demonstration  to  me  that  the 
iaiisund,  Ac.  In  order  to  buy  a  copy  of  every  people  of  New  England  have  a  fine  taste  for 
>iK)k  apiHiaring  in  Norway,  a  sum  of  90  to  100  good  sense  and  polite  learning,  having  already 
pocics  ($100  to  $125) per  annum  would  suffice,  sold  1,200  of  those  poems.^*  The  first  convon- 
rho  whole  literature  of  Uie  country  since  1814  tion  of  booksellers  for  the  regulation  of  trade 
nay  be  purchased  for  a  little  more  than  2,500  aeema  to  have  been  held  in  Boston,  1724 ;  it 
(pecics — In  the  9  years  from  1848  to  1856,  was  for  the  special  purpose  of  increasing  the 
1,799  printed  works,  on  an  average,  have  appear-  prices  of  oertam  works.  Toward  the  close  of 
ii  annually  in  Holland;  a  figure  which,  when  the  last  century  bookselling  began  to  take  rank 
romf)ared  with  a  population  of  only  about  8,000,-  among  the  most  considerable  commercial  pur- 
)(>0,  is  bj  no  means  unimportant.  Beside,  it  suits,  though  it  then  only  foreshadowed  its 
las  been  Ti^gulariy  increasing  ever  since  1851;  present  comparative  importance.  Works  of 
n  1^56  the  sum  total  of  new  works  amounted  standard  character,  involving  large  ezpendi- 
o  1,859.  Of  these,  849  were  devoted  to  theol-  tures^  were  undertaken  by  publishers,  who,  in 
)^r,  265  to  philology  and  literary  history,  and  such  cases,  usually  subscribed  together,  as  a 
[b's  were  school  books.  Political  economy  was  guarantee  for  the  printer^s  outlay.  The  trade 
vpreseuted  bv  188  works,  history  by  112,  na-  was  conducted  upon  established  principles,  and 
tirul  philosophy  by  52,  mathematics  bv  25,  innovators  were  held  in  poor  esteem.  All 
urispradenoe  by  48,  metaphysics  by  only  17.  these  usages  were,  however,  disturbed  by  com- 
ielies-Iottres  mustered  142  works,  of  whidi  petition,  and  after  the  publication  of  the  Wa- 
7  were  novcLi.  The  number  of  publish-  verley  novels,  of  which  rival  editions  were 
rs  and  booksellers  amounts  to  900,  that  of  issued,  the  individual  members  of  the  trade 
•rintcrs  to  287,  and  that  of  paper  factories  to  acted  more  independently  of  each  other,  and 
34. — In  Greece,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  Tur-  their  customs  afterward  partook  of  a  less  narrow 
;ey,  there  wore  188  books  published  in  1851,  spirit.  The  American  company  of  booksellers 
ixid  in  1852,  164:  120  in  Greece;  29,  Ionian  was  founded  in  1801.  B(K>ks  were  formerly 
i\an*U ;  7,  Turkey ;  107,  Atliens ;  8,  Syra ;  8,  sold  in  sheets,  to  be  bound  as  purchasers  might 
Mras;  1,  Nanplia;  1,  Tripolitxa;  14,  Conn;  desire,  a  practice  which  no  longer  obtains.  Ine 
{,  Opholonia ;  7,  Zanto ;  2,  Constantinople ;  4^  universal  diffusion  of  education  in  America,  and 
>inyrna ;  and  1,  Bucharest. — During  6  months  the  inquiring  mental  character  of  its  people,  not 
}{  1(<56  it  is  stated  that  over  400  books  were  only  increased  Uie  circulation  of  books  out  re- 
niblished  in  Piedmont,  of  which  a  large  pro-  duoed  their  price,  and  the  old-fashioned  venera- 
lortion  were  polemical  essays;  the  number  in-  tion  which  literary  works  had  once  inspired  ex- 
cludes 12  volumes  of  poetry,  7  romancefl|^  5  perienoed  no  little  modification.  Externals 
Iromas,  80  histories,  and  12  historical  memoir*,  became  of  small  consequence  to  the  great  body 
—Bookselling  in  America  presents  no  very  of  readers,  and  works  were  purohasKdd  not  so 
lotable  historical  incidents.  The  first  of  the  much  for  preservation  as  for  immediate  read- 
>roresAion  mentioned  by  Thomas  in  his  *^  Hia-  ing.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  America,  for  in  all 
ory  of  Printing/*'  is  Heiekiah  Usher,  of  Boston,  ^e  principal  publishing  countries  it  appears  to 
mown  to  have  been  in  the  business  as  early  as  be  now  understood  that  the  proportion  of  ex- 
.t>52.  Ills  son,  John  Usher,  succeeded  him.  pense  for  mere  externals  should,  within  the 
md  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Dnnton,  who  visitea  limits  of  good  taste  and  sufficient  perspicui^f 
[Boston  in  1686 :  ^^This  trader  nudges  the  best  and  durability,  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  stand- 
igure  in  Boston;  he*s  verv  rich,  adventures  ard.  The  practical  advantages  of  cheapness 
niich  to  sea,  but  has  got  his  estate  by  book-  were  at  first  demonstrated  by  the  absence  of 
killing."  Of  books  at  that  time  offered  for  sale  international  copyright,  which  brought  compe- 
ho  great  m^ority  were,  of  course,  imported,  tition  to  the  basis  solely  of  mechanical  excellence 
md  were  kept  in  shops  with  other  goods,  as  and  lowness  of  price ;  and  alUiough,  for  a  time, 
3onedict  Arnold  combined  the  business  of  drug-  there  was  a  tendency  to  oon^t  cheapness 
rist  and  bookseller ;  but,  more  frequently*,  the  to  the  sacrifice  of  other*  quite  as  essential 
k<«sociation  was  of  nearer  kin — ^printer,  bmder,  qualities,  a  reaction,  experienced  within  the 
md  bookseller,  a  natural  connection,  which  last  few  years,  promises  to  correct  that  which 
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pablicatioiis  of  nnmerons  sooietiea,  one  of  wbioh 
alone,  tho  American  Bible  Society,  iaened  in 
the  year  ending  April,  1868,  712,114  copies  of 
the  Bible.  In  Trnbner's  *^  Bibliograpbical  Guide 
to  ATDcrican  Literature,*'  the  following  table 
is  ^ren  of  the  iasne  of  books  in  the  United 
States  in  the  12  jears  preceding  1842 : 

Btosrap1i7 106  189 

Amorican  Htstorj  and  Qwtgrvphj. 118  ISO 

H  Istorr  and  OMMmphT  of  Foreign  GoantriM.  91  195 

LdtormrrHistonr —  19 

Ethics 19  81 

Poetiy  (in  aepante  Tolames) 108  76 

IVo  vela  and  l^M 115  • 

Claoaios 71  80 

In  the  preface  to  the  '*  American  Catalogue  of 
Books,*' by  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Oa,  of  London, 
it  is  stated  that  *' during  1852.  unavoidably 
indadlng  manv  really  published  in  the  pre- 
ceding 6  monthsi  we  find  there  were  966  new 
books  and  new  editions,  812  of  which  were 
TeprintB  of  En^^ish  books,  and  56  translations 
from  other  ooontries^    Dnrinff  1858,  879  new 
books  and  new  editions,  including  298  reprints 
of  English  books,  and  87  translations.    During 
1864, 765  new  books  and  new  editions,  of  which 
377  were  reprints  of  English  books,  and  41 
translations.  During  1855, 1,092  new  booksand 
new  editions,  including  250  reprints  of  English 
books,  and  88  translations.    And  during  the  6 
months  to  July,  1856,  751  new  books  and  new 
editions^  of  which  but  102  were  reprints  of  Eiu^ 
llsh  books^  and  26  translations."  From  a  careral 
compntation  and  analysis  of  ^^Norton^s  Annual 
Book  List  for  1855,"  we  have  the  following : 

Wtrka.  Tali. 

Edneitiontl. 189  154 

Nat.  HItt,  Nat  8d«noM,  Agrto,  Ao.. . . .  65  07 

Biooaphy 194  16S 

XflMTi*  Poetry,  FletkNi,  Ao HO  808 

HieoloffT 681  007 

VMorr 70  99 

Jarenflea 99  117 

Jinaie. 49  49 

ToraMa  and  Timrala ^ —  99  81 

Ifidldno 79  84 

Iaw 79  81 

eludes 18  18 

Heehanloal  8olene«t. 98  94 

IdOieeUueoM 94  90 

Total .9,109       9,888 

Of  these^  which  include  old  and  new,  649  were 
reprints.  The  foregoing  table  is  confirmed 
by  an  analysis  of  the  ** Addenda"  to  Roor- 
l)ach*8  *'  Bibliotheca  Americana,"  which  includes 
all  the  books  published  in  the  United  States, 
from  January  1,  1856,  to  March,  1858 : 

WorU.  Vollb 

MnfMfliial 748  701 

HatHJat,Hel8oleaoeikAsil&,*o...  100  108 

Blogn^. 918  94T 

BiMTB,  Poetry,  and  Fiction 1,007  1,914 

TheoloirT 849  87T 

HIitorT 981  970 

JaranUaa 117  151 

Moaie 154  154 

Toyafee  end  TraTeli 157  109 

MMSetne 188  147 

leir 98  98 

Cltailaa 01  09 

M eobanlcel  BeieoMe 80  91 

one 990  817 

TotaL 4^860       0,809 


Of  the  4,886, 1,492,  or  about  80  per  cent,  were 
reprints,  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  1855. 
From  the  ^*  Recollections  of  a  Lifetime,"  bv 
Mr.S.  G.  Goodrich,  a  work  which  contains  much 
valuable  information  and  some  curious  statistics 
on  bookselling  in  this  country,  we  extract  the 
following  table  of  the  value  of  books  manufac- 
tured and  sold  in  the  United  States  in  the  years 
1820, 1880, 1840,  1850 : 


School 

OlMSicel . . . 
Theological. 

Medical.... 
All  other... 


Total, 


1S90. 

0750,000 
950.000 
150,000 
900,000 
150,000 

1,000,000 


19,500,000 


1S30.  IMO. 

81,100,000  19,000,000 


850,0U0 
950,(Ky) 
800,000 
200,0(K) 
1,800,000 


$8,600,000 


550,000 
800,000 
400,000 
250,000 
9,000,000 


IMO. 

$5>)0,000 

1,00(^000 
500,000 
700,000 
400,000 

4,400,000 


|5>H),000  .$19,500,000 


The  same  writer  estimates  the  amount  of  the 
production  of  the  American  book  trade  for  the 
year  1856  at  about  f  16.000,000,  which  he  di- 
vides as  follows :  city  of  i^ew  York,  $6,000,000 ; 
rest  of  the  state  of  New  York,  $600,000 ;  Boston, 
$2,500,000;  New  England  states,  $600,000; 
Phihidelphia,  $8,400,000 ;  CincinnatL  $1,800- 
000 ;  north-western  states,  $100,000 ;  District  of 
Columbia,  by  the  government,  $750,000,  and 
the  southern  and  south-western  states  $750,000. 
The  amounts  of  annual  importations  of  books 
from  1851  to  1857  inclusive,  are : 


1861 $494,158 

1859 567,715 

1858 728,221 

1854 91«»889 


1855 $$98,871 

ISM 767,80S 

1357 874,404 


A  peculiarity  of  the  book  business  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  holding  of  trade  sales — semi-annual 
auctions,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia^  and  Cin- 
dnnati — ^to  which  publishers  contribute,  and 
which  are  attended  by  retailers.  These  sales 
have  been  in  snocessfiil  operation  for  about  80 
years,  and  annually  dispose  of  books  to  the 
amount  of  from  $600,000  to  $1,000,000. 

BOOLAK,  BouLA]^  or  Bulax,  an  £g3rptian 
town  on  the  Nile,  ana  the  port  of  Oairo;  pop. 
5,000.  Its  site  was  once  an  island,  but  that 
part  of  tho  river  whioh  separated  it  from  Ouro 
Las  been  filled  np.  In  1799  Boolak  was  burned 
by  the  French.  Hehemet  AH  rebuilt  it,  and 
established  extensive  cotton-spinning,  weaving^ 
and  printing  works,  a  school  of  en^^neerin^, 
and  a  printinff  establishment  from  which  is 
issued  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Arabic  The 
town  contains  a  naval  arsenal,  a  dockyard,  and 
a  custom-house,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  coun- 
try residences  of  numerous  Egyptian  n*andeee. 

BOOLEEUMBA,  a  territory  of  the  Macassar 
nation,  in  the  S.  W.  peninsula  of  Oelebes,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Boni,  £.  by  the  bay  of  Boni,  S.  by  the 
Java8ea,andW.byBonthain;  area  190  sq.  m.; 
pop.  15,000.  It  was  the  scene  in  1824  of  many 
severe  conflicts  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Bugis  and  Maoaasar  tribes.  The  natives  re- 
pulsed the  Europeans  with  severe  losses  in  4 
different  engagements;  but  were  finally  sub- 
dued by  an  overwhelming  military  and  naval 
force  commanded  by  Gen.  Van  Geen.  Bode- 
kumba,  ohief  town  of  this  territorv,  situated  on 
the  ooaat^  opposite  Saleyeri  laU  5^  88'  a,  long. 
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120°  18'  E.,  is  the  residence  of  a  Dutch  gezag^  his  ignominions  death  so  excited  &6  veiy  sol- 

Tulibery  or  superintendent.  diers  who  had  apprehended  him,  that  Urt 

BOOLUNDSHAHUR,  a  British  district  of  marched  off  to  Alighur  and  incited  their  oom- 

Hindostan,  under  the  lieutenant-governorship  rades  there  to  mutiny.    The  English  officers 

of  the  N.  W.  provinces,  between  lat.  28°  8'  fled    to   Agra.     About   Oct    1,  Ool.  Great- 

and  28°  43'  N.,  long.  77°  28'  and  78°  82'  E.;  head  attacked  the  mutineers  near  here,  sflenoed 

bounded    N.  by  Meerut,  S.  bj  Alighur,  E.  their  artillery,  drove  them  from  a  strong  poa- 

by  Moradabad  and  Budaon,  W.  by   Gooi^a-  tion,  and  charged  and  pursued  them  throogh 

on  and    Delhi ;   length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  the  town  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sidci 

80  miles ;  breadth  from  N.  E.  to   S.  W.  67  BOOM  (Dutch,  loom^  a  beam),  in  sea  kn* 

miles.    It  has  a  remarkably  level  surface,  with  guage,  a  long  spar  for  spreading  out  the  dfw 

scarcely  an  inequality,  except  a  ridge  rising  or  comer  of  certain  sails,  as  the  Jib  boom,  smd- 

gradually  between  the  courses  of  the  Jumna  dinc-sail  boom,  mun  boom,  &c. — Also,  an  iron 

and  the  Ganges,  which,  with  the  Hindon  and  cable  or  barricade  of  spars  joined  together  sad 

the  East  Kali  Nuddee,  are  the  principal  rivers  stretched  across  a  river  or  harbor,  to  preyent 

of  the  district.    The  climate  is  subject  to  ex-  the  passage  of  the  enemy^s  ships, 

tremcs  unusual  in  that  latitude.    In  the  latter  BOOMERANG,   Bomebano,  and  Wovsbul, 

part  of  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer  the  are  different  modes  of  spelling  the  Anstnliin 

heat  is  oppressive,  but  in  winter  the  temperature  name  of  a  native  weapon  of  war,  used  also  in 

frequently  flails  below  the  freezing  point,  and  ice  the  chase.    It  consists  of  a  heavy  wooden  dab, 

forms  even  under  shelter  of  a  tent.    Domestic  about  80  inches  long,  8  wide,  and  1  inch  thick; 

quadrupeds  attain  scarcely  half  the  size  of  those  flat  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  oth{T; 

in  Bengal  and  Bahar.    Cotton,  however,  grows  bent,  without  moving  the  flat  side  out  of  its 

well,  and  constitutes  the  staple  production  of  own  plane,  either  into  an  arc  or  into  an  obtose 

the  soil,  but  the  commercial  advantages  which  angle.    This  club  is  thrown,  flat  side  down, 

this  is  supposed  to  offer  are  almost  wholly  neg-  spinning  with  great  velocity,  and  it  will  citber 

lected.    The  other  products  are  indigo,  sugar,  return  to  its  owner,  or  turn  to  the  richt  or  left, 

tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  several  kinds  according  to  its  first  position.    It  skSnw  npoo 

of  pulse.    The  pop.  is>78,342,  of  whom  633,696  the  air,  like  a  bird  with  the  wings  expanded; 

are  Hindoos,  the   remainder  Mussulmans  and  the  rotation  causing  the  plane  of  rotation  to 

others.    Boolundshahur  formed   part  of   the  resist  change  of  direction,  and  thus  avoidiDg 

territory  acquired    by  Perron,   a  French  ad-  those  sudden  and  capricious  movements  clh 

venturer,  who  went  to  India   as  a   common  served  in  flat  stones  or  plates  of  metal  whai 

sailor,  entered  the  service  of   the   Mahratta  thrown  edgewise  through  the  air.    Naval  srchi* 

chief  Sindia,  and  by  the  exercise  of  abilities  tects  have  attempted  to  apply  the  principle  of 

of  no  ordinary  stamp,  rose  gradually  to  the  the  bomerang  to  screw  steamships,  but  so  ftt 

higliest  offices  in  the  gift  of  his  patron,  and  the  idea  has  not  found  favor  with  ship-bnilden 

finally  became  the  sovereign  of  a  petty  state,  BOOMING,  in  sea  language,  is  the  appfiea* 

and  the  commander  of  a  body  of  well  disci-  tion  of  the  boom  to  the  sails  in  order  to  catch 

plined  soldiers.     With  his   assistance  Sindia  more  of  the  breeze,  and  quicken  the  speed  of 

was  enabled  to  make  war  upon  the  peishwa,  the  ship. 

and  drive  him  from  his  capital,  Poonah.    This  BOONDEE,  a  small  territory  in  RypootiM, 

circumstance  gave  the  British  a  long-coveted  Hindostan,  under  the  political  superintenda^ 

opportunity  to  break  up  the  power  of  the  vie-  of  the  governor  general,  between  lat  24*  w 

torious  adventurer,  whose  rapid  rise  and  ambi-  and  25"  65'  N.,  and  long,  75°  23'  and  76°  ^^\ 

tious  plans  they  could  not  view  without  alarm,  bounded  N.  by  Jeypoor,  E,  by  Kotah,  8,  by 

They  willingly  granted  the  peishwa's  request  Sindia's  territory,  W.  by  Odeypoor.   Length) 

for  assistance,  and  several  battles  were  fought  85  miles ;   breadth,  50  miles ;  area,  2,291 9^- 

in  1803,  in  which  the  British  were  almost  al-  m.   Pop.  estimated  at  229,100,  or  100  to  the  eq. 

ways  victorious.    The  last  victory,  gained  by  m.,  which  is  the  average  density  of  poptu'^* 

Lord   Lake  near   Delhi,   Sept.   14,  gave  the  tion  in  British  Rajpootana,     Arangeof  mo©* 

death-blow  to  the  French  state,  though  the  tains  traverses  it  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  on  each  swe 

war  was  not  concluded  for  some  time  after-  of  which  the  surface  is  level.    There  are  no  hi?« 

ward.    Perron  made  terms  with  the  English,  rivers  within  the  territory,  but  the  Chumbol, » 

and  retired  into  private  life  at  Lucknow  with  navigable  afiluent  of  the  Jumna,  forms  PJrt 

his  family  and  efiects.    A  treaty  was  concluded  of  its  E.  boundary.     The  climate  is  '"^^^^ 

with  Smdia,  at  Serjee  Angengaum,  Dec.  30,  fevers,  rheumatism,  ophthalmia,  and  broocWJ 

1803,  by  which  Boolundshahur  and  other  pos-  afiections  being  very  prevalent.    The  ^Jj^^ 

sessions  were  ceded  to  the  East  India  company,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Meenas,  a  lawless  pn^ 

— Boolundshahur,  or  Bukrun,  a  town  of  the  tory  tribe,  dwelling   chiefly  among  *^^JJ^ 

above  district,  situated  on  the  Kali  Nuddee,  40  tains,  and  supposed  to  be  the  early  po«e«W5 

"     ~  ~                                                        olt  of  the  district.    The  dommant  tribe,  howe^fl^ 


miles  S.E.  of  Delhi,  was  the  scene  of  a  revolt  ui  vuc  utaunwu.     xu«  uv«*x«*»x*w  --.— »      f  th* 

of  native  troops,  May  20,  1857.    A  spy  having  to  which  the  sovereign  belongs,  is  that  oi  v^ 

been  seized  by  the  troops  was  given  up  to  the  au-  Haras,  which  has  given  birth  to  ^^^^^^ 

thorities,  and  on  proof  of  his  guilt  was  hanged,  men.    The  military  force  at  the  disposal  on^ 

But  unfortunately  the  man  was  a  Bramin,  and  monarch,  including  feudatories  and  the  pofl^ 
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is  6,170  men.    The  revenue,  derived  chiefly  taiy  of  the  Great  Eanawha,  k  hilly,  and  to  a 
from  taxes  on  land  and  trannt  duties,  amonnts  to  great  extent  covered  with  forests.    The  soil, 
about  £50,000.    There  is  no  fortress  of  any  im-  which  is  very  fertile  in  some  places,  is  largely 
portance  except  that  of  Nynwah,  which  Bol-  devoted  to  die  raising  of  live  stock,  and  the 
iwnnt  Sing  obtained  by  bribery  in  1806,  and  de-  ctdtare  of  wheat.    Its  real  estate  was  assessed, 
fended  for  several  months.    The  territory  sub-  in  1850,  at  (228,283 ;  in  1855,  at  $425,441, 
ject  to  the  r^jah  of  Boondee  was  anciently  of  showing  an  increase  of  86  per  cent.    Pop.  in 
much  greater  extent  than  at  present  and  was  1850,  8,287,  of  whom  188  were  slaves.    II.  A 
called  Haraoti,  from  its  dominant  tribe.    It  is  northern  county  of  Eentncky,  with  an  area 
said  to  have  been  wrested  from  the  Meenas  by  of  800  sq.  m.,  separated  from  Ohio  and  Indiana 
Rao  Dewa,  in  1342.    It  was  dismembered  by  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  flows  along  its  north- 
Jehangir,  aboat  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  em  and  western  border  for  a  distance  of  about 
and  the  territory  of  Xotah  set  apart  for  a  de-  40  miles.    The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil, 
scendant  of  a  former  r^Jah.    In  1804,  during  resting  upon  a  basis  of  bine  limestone,  pro- 
tlie  war  between  the  British  and  Mahrattas,  duces  abundant  crops.    The  harvest,  in  1850, 
in  w^ich  Ool.  Monson  was  defeated  with  so  amounted  to  1,056,650  bushels  of  com,  71,749 
much  loss  by  Holkar,  the  n^ah  of  Boondee  at-  of  wheat,  62,719  of  oats,  298,152  lbs.  of  to- 
tached  himself  warmly  to  the  British  cause,  bacco,  85,027  of  wool,  and  19,074  of  flax, 
gave  the  retreating  army  free  passage  through  There  were  28  diurches,  and  650  pupils  at- 
his  torritories,  and  assisted  it  as  far  as  poesi-  tending  public  schools.    The  county  was  or- 
ble.    This  conduct  naturally  aroused  the  resent-  gonized  in  1798.    Capital,  Burlington.    Pop.  in 
ment  of  the  Mahratta  chief,  who  seized  upon  1850,  11,185,  of  whom  2,104  were  slaves.    III. 
his  capital,  and  exacted  of  him  a  tribute.    Not-  A  central  county  of  Indiana,  containing  408  sq. 
withstanding  no  retam  had   been  made  for  m.,  and  drained  by  Eagle  and  Sugar  creeks.  The 
his  former  services,  he  espoused  the  British  surface,  which  is  either  level  or  moderately  un- 
cause  again  in  1817  during  the  Mahratta  and  even,  was  originally  covered  by  dense  forests'of 
Pittdaree  wars,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  oak,  beech,  sugar  maple,  ash,  and  walnut,  much 
East  India  company  rewarded  him  by  remitting  of  which  has  been  cleared  away  daring  the  past 
the  tribute  which  Holkar^s  defeat  had  now  10  or  15  years.    The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile. 
placed  at  their  disposal,  and  restoring  the  lands  In  1850,  it  produced  488,045  bushels  of  com, 
whichhadbeen  wrested  from  him  in  1804.    A  76,289  of  wheat,  46,187  of  oats,  and  4,259 
tribute  formerly  paid  by  Boondee  to  Sindia  tons  of  hay.    Capital,  Lebanon.    Pop.  in  1850, 
wastransferredat  the  same  time  to  the  British.  11,631.     IV.  A  northern  county  of  Blinois, 
The  ruler  who  had  proved  so  trae  an  ally  died  bordering  on  Wisconsin,  intersected  by  Kish- 
in  1821,  and  was  succeeded  bv  his  son,  then  waukee  river,  and  comprising  an  area  of  270 
about  11  years  of  age.    During  his  minority  the  sq.  m.    It  has  a  rolling  surface,  diversified  by 
regency  was  exercised  by  his  mother,  under  fertile  prairie  lands  and  forests.    The  prodnc- 
whose  government  the  education  of  the  prince  tions,  in  1850,  were  248,107  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  the  welfare  ofthe  state  were  alike  neglected.  159,114  of  corn,  141,825  of  oats,  12,676  tons 
By  the  treaty  of  Gwalior,  Jan.  1844,  the  man-  of  hay,  and  173,966  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were 
agementof  about  two-thirds  of  Patun,  a  part  of  6  churches,  and  1,843  pupik  attending  public 
Boondee  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  schools.    Pop.  in  1855,  11,994.    Capital,  Bel- 
Sindia  fpr  many  years,  was  made  over  to  the  videre.    Y.  A  northern  central  county  of  Mis- 
East  India  company. — ^Bookdbb,  the  capital,  is  souri,  containing  648  sq.  m.,  bounded  on  the 
situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  rocky  hills,  S.  W.  by  the  Missouri  river,  and  intersected  by 
22  miles  K.  W.  of  Eotah,  and  245  miles  8.  2  of  its  tributeries.    The  surface  is  slightly  un- 
W.  of  Delhi.    It  is  encompassed  b^  walls  with  even,  and  consists  mainly  of  prairies  interspersed 
8  massive  gates,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  na-  with  forests  of  considerable  extent.    The  soil  is 
tive  Hara&    Its  advantages  as  a  commercial  uniformly  productive,  and  well  tilled.    Stono 
town  are  very  few,  but  the  beautv  of  its  situa-  coal  and  limestone  are  the  chief  minerals.    In 
tion,  its  antimiity,  numerous  temples,  handsome  1850,  the  county  pro<luced  1,001,988  bushels  of 
fountains,  and  palaces^  invest  it  with  consider-  corn,  70,168  of  wheat,  80,548  of  oats,  584,949 
able  interest.    The  residence  of  the  ridah,  which  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  51  tons  of  hemp.    Capital, 
is  not  one  edifice  merely,  but  a  oculection  of  Columbia.    Pop.  in    1856,  17,248,  of  whom 
splendid  stractures  reared  by  diflbrent  sover-  4,712  were  slaves.  YI.  A  western  central  county 
eigns,  and  each  bearing  the  name  of  its  founder,  of  Iowa,  bisected  by  the  Des  Mohies  river,  and 
stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  having  an  area  of  576  sq.  ro.    Forests  occupy  a 
town.    The  town  is  divided  into  old  and  new  considerable  portion  of  the  surface ;    beds  of 
BoondecLthe  first  of  which  is  in  a  stete  of  decay,  coal  are  found  in  several  places,  and  the  soil  is 
BOO^E,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of  the  highly  productive.    In  1856,  it  yielded  2,865 
United  States.   L  A  county  of  Virginia,  named  tons  of  hay,  16,646  bushels  of  wheat,  18,907 
from  the  pioneerDaniel  Boone,  near  the  western  of  oats^and  244,025  of  com.    Capital,  Boone- 
border  or  the  state,  was  set  off  from  Kanawha,  ville.    rop.  in  1856, 3,518. 
Cabell,  and  Logan  counties,  in  1847.    Its  area  BOONE,    a   viUage   situated  in   a  moun- 
is  525  sq.  m.    Its  surfiice,  which  Is  drained  by  tiunous  district  of  North  Carolina,  Watauga 
the  head  waters  of  Little  Coal  creek,  a  tribu-  co.,  200  miles  TV.  from  Baleigh.    The  oele- 
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brated  Daniel  Boone,  from  whom  the  place  de-  ana,  who  robbed  them  and  kept  them  pmoaen 

rived  its  name,  once  resided  in  this  vicinity.  for  7  days,  when  they  man^^  at  night  to 

BOONE,  Daniel,  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  make  good  their  esoape.    Early  in  the  next 

bom  in  Bucks  co.,  Penn.,  Feb.  1786,  died  Sept.  month  Boone  and  Stewart  were  gratified  by 

26,1822.    He  was  one  of  11  children.    His  the  arrival  in  the  wilderness  of  DaniePs  brother 

father,  whose  name  was  Squire  Boone,  emigrat-  Squire  and  another  hunter,  from  K.  C,  biiog* 

ed  from  England,  and  when  Daniel  was  a  very  ing  tidings  of  the  family  at  home  and  a  nracb- 

small  boy  removed  with  his  family  from  Bucks  needed  supply  of  powder  and  lead.   Soon  sfter 

into  Berks  co.,  not  far  from  Heading.     This  this  event  Stewart  and  Boone  wereagmat- 

was  then  a  frontier  settlement,  exposed  to  Indi-  tacked  by  Indians.  Boone  escaped,  bathiiooa- 

an  assaults.    It  abounded  with  game,  and  thus,  panion  was  sbot  and  scalped,  and  the  man  wbo 

from  his  earliest  years,  Daniel  was  accustomed  came  with  Squire  having  perished  in  thevocde 

to  a  life  in  the  woods,  and  formed  an  intense  from  some  unknown  cause,  the  2  brothers  wen 

love  for  uncultivated  nature.    His  education  left  alone  together  in  the  vast  wilderness.  0& 

was  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writ-  May  1,  it  was  decided  that  Squire,  the  fomger 

ing,  and  arithmetic.    When  he  was  about  18  his  brother,  should  return  for  suppU^  wlule  Dan- 

fauier  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and  settled  on  iel  should  remain  to  take  care  of  and  incre^ 

the  waters  of  the  Yadkin.    Here  Daniel  married  the  store  of  peltry.    They  parted,  and  until 

Rebecca  Bryan,  and  for  some  years  followed  the  July  27,  when  Squire  returned,  Daniel  reiMin- 

occupation  of  a  farmer,  but  about  1761  we  find  ed  in  utter  solitude,  without  bread,  salt,  ora- 

that  his  passion  for  hunting  led  him,  with  a  gar.    The  brothers  then  continued  their  explo- 

company  of  explorers,  along  the  wilderness  at  rations  over  other  parts  of  Kentucky,  nntil 

the  head  waters  of  the  Tennessee  river.     In  March,  1771,  when,  taking  as  much  peltiy  a 

1764  he  joined  another  company  of  hunters  on  their  horses  could  carry,  they  returnfid  to  thar 

the  Rock  Castle,  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland  families  on  the  Yadkin,  Daniel  having  heen  i^ 

riter.  He  now  became  dissatisfied  with  bis  mode  sent  about  2  years,  during  which  time  he  bid 

of  life  in  N.  C.    The  customs  and  fashions  of  seen  no  human  beings  but  his  bunting  oompffl- 

the  colony  were  rapidly  becoming  luxurious;  ions  and  the  hostile  Indians.    Hewasnowani- 

tlie  rich  were  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  labor,  ious  to  remove  to  Kentucky,  and,  althcugfa  lifi 

the  industrious  but  poor  fanner  carao  to  be  wife  and  children  were  easily  pereuaded  to  do 

looked   upon  with  contempt,  and  the  people  so,  2  years  elapsed  before  he  oonld  ^^^ 

were  much  oppressed  by  taxes.    Boone  had  necessary  arrangements.    HesoldhisfamLttft 

probably  imbibed  that  chronic  hatred  of  law  on  Sept  25, 1773,  the  2  brothers,  with  thdr  to- 

forms  which  lasted  through  life,  and  the  neglect  Hies,  set  out  for  Kentucky.    At  Powell's  T^f J' 

of  which,  in  securing  his  titles  to  land,  reduced  through  which  their  route  lay,  th^  ▼««  joia- 

him  to  poverty  on  more  than  one  occasion.    In  ed  by  6  families  and  40  men  well  aimed,  bulon 

1767  a  backwoodsman  named  John  Finley  made  approaching  Cumberland  gap,  near  the  jonctioD 

an  excursion  further  west  than  had  before  been  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  TenneaseCj^U)«y 

attempted,  and  returned  with  the  most  glowing  were  attacked  by  Indians,  and  were  forow  to 

accounts  of  the  border  region  of  Kentucky,  retreat  40  miles  to  Clinch  river,  learing  6  a 

which,  as  it  abounded  with  game,  he  represent-  their  party  slain,  among  whom  waa  Boow. 

ed  as  a  hunter^s  paradise.    Boone  became  at  eldest  son,  James.  The  emigrants  were  nnjcDdS' 

once  anxious  to  visit  it,  but  it  was  many  months  heartened,  and  Boone  remained  at  Clinch  nje 

before  he  could  make  his  arrangements  to  do  until  June,  1774,  when  Gov.  Dnnmore  awl  «© 

so.    At  length  a  party  of  6  was  formed,  of  a  message  to  proceed  to  the  wildenwss  of  Xea- 

which  he  was  the  leader.    In  his  own  words :  tucky,  and  conduct  thence  a  party  ^^^f^ 

"  It  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  year  1769,  who  were  believed  to  be  in  danger  from  wcio* 

that  I  resigned  my  domestic  happiness  for  a  dians.    This  undertaking  was  socoessfnl,  hot » 

time,  and  left  my  family  and  peaceable  habita-  incidents  of  it  have  been  preserved,  ^^^ 

tion  on  the  Yadkin  river,  to  wander  through  that  Boone  was  absent  63  days,  in  "^^^^i 

tlie  wilderness  of  America  in  quest  of  the  travelled  on  foot  800  miles.    ^^®J^^ 

country  of  Kentucky."    June  7,  in  the  same  gone  to  Kentucky  the  Shawnees  and  o**|^ 

year,  they  reached  an  elevation  from  which  dians  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio  river  ^^^^'"^JlJ^ 

they  beheld  the  whole  region  watered^ by  the  Boone  was  appointed  to  theoommandwj^ 

Kentucky  river  and  its  tributaries.    At  this  tiguous  garrisons,  with  the  commBBM*  ™  *5 

point  they  halted  and  resolved  to  hunt  the  buf-  tain,  and,  having  fought  several  ^*T^^ 

falo  and  reconnoitre  the  country.    Their  site  defeated  the  Indians,  he  rotomedtohisa^ 

was  on  the  waters  of  the  Red  river,  a  branch  of  on  Clinch  river  and  spent  the  n«^  ^J^ 

the  Kentucky,  and,  as  well  as  can  now  be  as-  in  hunting.    He  was  shortly  ato  «^\-  ^ 

certained,  was  within  the  present  limits  of  Mor-  by  the  Transylvania  company,  *®**^*^^ 

gan  CO.    They  hunted  unt'd  December  without  purchase  lands  in  Kentucky,  to  *^^  gj 

seeing  a  single    Indian,   although  they  were  and  open  a  road  from  settlements  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

continually  on  the  alert  for  them.    They  then  ston  to  the  Kentucky  river.    ^^^^ 

separated  into  parties,  Boone  and  a  man  named  great  dangers  this  was  ^'^cooip^^^'^^j^  ^ 

Stewart  keeping  company,  and,  on  Dec,  22,  April  1, 1775,  a  site  having  been  '^^^^ 

these  2  were  surprised  and  captured  by  Indi-  the  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river,  t»  P*^* 
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erected  a  stoekade  fort,  and  called  it  Boones-  river,  and  his  face  painted.  Being  allowed  nn- 
borougb.  On  his  return  to  Clinch  river  Boone  der  certain  restrictions  to  hunt,  on  Jnne  16, 
soon  removed  his  familv  to  the  new  settlements,  he  went  forth  as  nsoal,  and  when  oat  of  view 
and  says :  "  We  arrived  safe,  without  any  other  started  direct  for  Boonesborongh,  more  than 
difficulty  than  such  as  are  common  to  this  pas-  160  miles  distant,  which  he  travelled  in  leas 
sage,  my  wife  and  daughters  being  the  first  tiian  6  days,  during  which  ^me  he  ate  but  one 
white  women  that  ever  stood  on  the  banks  of  regular  meal,  on  a  turkey  which  he  shot  after 
Kentucky  river."  The  winter  and  spring  of  1776  crossing  the  Ohio.  He  anticipated  great  difS- 
wore  away  without  any  particular  incident,  as  culty  at  the  river,  as  he  was  a  poor  swimmer, 
the  Indians,  though  by  no  means  friendly,  made  but  accident  threw  in  his  way  an  old  canoe, 
no  direct  attack  on  the  stations.  July  14,  a  which  bore  him  safe  to  the  Kentucky  shore,  and 
dan^ter  of  Boone,  with  2  female  companions,  he  reached  Boonesborongh  to  warn  the  garri- 
carelessly  wandered  out  of  the  stockade  fort  son.  All  supposed  him  to  be  dead,  and  his 
and  crossed  the  river  in  a  canoe  opposite  wife,  under  that  impression,  had  returned  with 
Boonesborough  at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  her  children  to  North  Carolina.  The  fort  wss 
Unconscious  of  their  danger,  they  were  sphish-  at  once  put  in  complete  order  for  defence,  and 
ing  the  water  with  paddles,  nor  perceived  in  on  Aug.  8  it  was  besieged  by  444  Indians,  led 
their  play  that  the  canoe  was  drifting  close  to  by  Capt.  Duqueene  and  11  other  Canadians, 
the  opposite  shore.  Five  Indians  were  there  having  French  and  British  colors.  Summoned  * 
lurking  in  the  bushes,  and  one  of  them  crawled  to  surrender,  Boone  replied  with  defiance,  and 
down  the  bank,  seized  the  rope  hanging  from  after  a  savage  attack  upon  the  fort  the  assailants, 
the  bow,  and  turned  the  canoe  instantly  up  6  times  greater  in  number  than  the  garrison, 
stream  out  of  sight  of  the  fort  The  shrieks  of  raised  the  siege,  leaving  87  of  their  party  killed 
the  captured  gins  aroused  the  garrison,  but  no  and  many  more  wounded.  For  Boone's  sur- 
attempt  could  be  made  to  rescue  them,  as  their  render  of  his  party  at  the  Licks  and  for  taking 
only  boat  was  gone,  and  night  came  before  his  officers  outside  the  fort  at  Boonesborongh, 
Ci^t.  Boone  and  his  companion  Callaway,  whose  to  make,  if  poasible,  before  the  attack  com- 
daughters  had  been  seized,  returned  and  made  menced,  a  treaty,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Indi- 
arrangements  for  pursuit.  The  next  morning  ans,  he  was  oourt^nartialled.  Boone  conducted 
Boone  and  his  companions  followed  upon  the  his  own  defence,  was  triumphantly  acquitted, 
trail  of  the  Indians,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mijor.  In  1778 
discovered  them  as  they  were  about  building  a  he  went  to  North  Carolina  to  see  his  family, 
fire  to  cook,  surprising  them  so  suddenly  that  The  next  year^  having  invested  nearly  all  his 
they  had  not  time  to  murder  their  captives,  as  little  property  m  paper  money  to  buy  land  war- 
tiiey  doubtless  would  otherwise  have  done,  and  rants,  ana  having,  beside  hja  own,  large  sums  of 
the  8  girls  were  restored  to  their  fi&milies.  money  to  invest  for  other  people,  he  was  rob- 
During  the  whole  of  the  year  1777  Boone  was  bed  of  the  whole,  about  ^0,000,  on  his  way 
employed  with  his  command  in  repelling  the  from  Kentucky  to  Richmond,  where  the  court 
attacks  of  the  Indiana,  who  were  incited  to  the  of  commissioners  was  held  to  decide  on  Ken- 
most  savage  deeds  of  cruelty  by  the  British  dur-  tucky  land  daims.  In  1780  he  returned  with 
ing  the  revolutionary  war.  His  services  were  his  family  to  Boonesborongh,  and  in  October  of 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  new  setUe-  that  year  his  brother,  on  a  hunting  excursion 
ments.  Jan.  1,  1778,  the  people  suffering  with  him,  was  killed  and  scalped  by  the  Indi- 
greatly  for  want  of  salt,  he  headea  a  party  for  ans,  and  Boone  himself  narrowly  escaped.  The 
the  lower  Blue  Licks  to  manufacture  it,  and,  on  Indians  being  exceedingly  troublesome,  a  large 
Feb.  7,  while  at  some  distance  from  the  camp,  party  of  militia  was  formed  to  follow  and  pun- 
he  was  surprised  and  made  prisoner  by  a  party  ii^  them,  who,  against  Boone's  counsel,  suffer- 
of  100  Indians.  Again  in  this  instance  his  con-  ed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  an  ambuscade, 
sununate  knowledge  of  the  red  man's  character  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Blue  licks  fol- 
saved  him  and  his  friends.  He  ingratiated  him-  lowed,  in  which  Boone  lost  another  son  and  had 
self  in  their  regard,  and  obtained  favorable  a  brother  wounded.  At  the  close  of  the  revo- 
terms  for  his  party  at  the  Licks,  who  became  lutionary  war  Col.  Boone  returned  to  the  quiet 
prisoners  of  war  under  the  promise  of  good  life  of  his  farm,  and  to  his  passion  for  hunting, 
treatment  He  knew  that  the  Indians  would  In  1790  Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the  union 
march  to  attack  Boonesborongh,  and  that  if  he  as  a  sovereign  state,  and  as  courts  of  justice 
and  his  party  resisted  they  woi^d  all  be  mnr-  were  establiSied,  litigation  in  regard  to  land  ti- 
dered  and  those  at  the  fort  massacred,  as  no  ties  commenced,  and  was  flnallv  carried  to  great 
warning  could  reach  them.  He  was  conduct-  lengths.  From  defective  titles,  Boone,  with 
ed  to  old  Chillicothe,  and  thence  to  Detroit,  hundreds  of  others,  lost  the  lands  he  possessed, , 
where  he  was  kindly  reodved  by  tiie  English  with  theur  valuable  improvements,  and  thus, 
commander,  Qov.  Hamilton*  In  order  to  baf-  after  the  vigor  of  his  life  was  spent,  he  found 
fle  his  captors,  he  pretended  to  be  very  much  himsdf  without  a  single  acre  or  the  vast  do- 
pleased  with  his  mode  of  life  among  the  Indi-  main  he  had  explored  and  fought  to  defend 
ans,  went  through  the  form  of  i^option  by  from  savsffe  invaders.  Disgusted  with  his 
them,  having  his  hair  pulled  out  excepting  the  treatment,  he  resolved,  from  his  hatred  of  law 
scalp  lock,  *^  his  white  blood  washed  out*'  in  the  and  lawyers,  to  abanaon  Kentucky  and  move 
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to  tho  far  west,  which  he  did  in  1T95.    He  set-  ard  the  end  of  last  oentnry,  the  fiMtlegislatiTe 
tied  first  on  the  Femme  Osage,  about  45  miles  aasembljr  of  the  weetem  states. 
W.  of  St.  Loais,  where  he  remained  ontil  1804 ;  BOONE VILLE,    a    flonrifihing   ct^,  aad 
he' then  removed  to  the  home  of  hia  youngest  capital  of  Cooper  co.,  Mo^  aituited  on  the 
son  until  1810,  and  finally  went  to  live  with  hia  right  bank  of  the   MisBonri   river,  48  mOcs 
Bon-in-law,  Flanders  CaUawaj.    Aa  the  conn-  N.  W.  of  Jefferson  City,  in  the  midst  (tf  aridi 
try,  at  the  time  of  his  removal,  was  under  the  farming  region,  and  in  the  vidnty  of  iron,  letd, 
dominion  of  Sp^un,  on  July  11, 1800,  he  was  and  coal  mines,  and  of  marble  and  fimestooe 
appointed  commandant  of  the  Femme  Osage  quarries.    The  grape  is  extendvely  CDUiT8^ 
district ;  and  as  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  10,-  and  promises  to  become  an  important  article  of 
000  arpeots,  or  about  8,500  acres,  of  choice  land  export.  The  advantages  of  Boonevilleasa  coo* 
were  marked  out  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Missouri  mercial  place  have  drawn  to  it  the  greater  put 
river,  and  given  to  him  for  his  official  services,  of  the  trade  of  8.  W.  Missouri,  of  a  pomonoC 
Tbis  princely  estate  he  also  subsequently  lost,  Arkansas,  and  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  It  bis 
because  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  a  handsome  court-house,  8  churches^  8  or  4d€vs> 
New  Orleans  to  complete  his  title  before  the  paper  offices,  2  ropewalka,  and  a  number  of 
immediate  representative  of  the  Spanish  crown,  stores.    For  health,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  iij 
Having  left  Kentucky  in  debt,  he  was  much  city  of  the  union.    It  was  settled  by  Daniel 
troubled  for  a  while  by  ill  success  in  hunting,  Boone ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,836. 
but  at  length  he  obtained  a  valuable  store  of  BOONTON,  an  important  town  of  Morris  ea, 
peltry,  turned  it  into  cash,  went  to  Kentucky,  N.  J.    It  contains  a  large  iron  mami£actoi?, 
without  book  account,  paid  every  one  whatever  which  consists  of  a  blast  furnace,  rolling  mill, 
was  demanded,  and  on  his  return  to  upper  Lou-  and  nail  factory,  forming  a  most  complete  aad 
isiana  with  but  half  a  dollar  left,  said  that  he  extensive  establishment, 
was  ready  to  die  content    In  1812  he  petition-  BOO-REGREB,  Bou-bboskb,  or  Bu-bmb^ 
ed  congress  to  confirm  the  title  to  his  claim  of  (anc  Said),  a  river  of  Morocco,  emptying  iotv 
1,000  arpents  of  land,  which  he  had  neglected  the  Atlantic  at  Babatt.    It  is  500  yards  vidi 
to  have  done  in  proper  form,  and  was  in  dan-  at  its  mouth,  and  has  an  imperial  dock  yard 
ger  of  losing,  as  he  had  every  thing  else.    He  BOORGHAS,  Boubohas,  Boubqas,  or  Bex- 
sought  the  aid  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  ohaz,  a  town  of  European  Turkey.   ItiBato* 
and  his  petition  was  successfully  urged  in  con-  ated  on  a  promontory  in  the  gulf  of  BooigM 
gress,  in  requital  for  his  eminent  services.    He  in  the  Black  sea,  is  neat  and  dean,  has  aoei- 
continued  to  hunt  occasionaUy  as  long  as  his  tensive  manufactory  of  day  pipos  and  bov^ 
strength  remained,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  and  a  good  trade  in  iron  and  provisioDa.  Iw 
his  rifle  several  years  before  his  death.    Mr.  gulf  of  Boorghas  is  14mileslongaDdfrtXD5b) 
Chester  Harding,  the  eminent  American  artist,  12  fathoms  in  depth.    Pop.  of  the  town,  8,000. 
who  painted,  in  Boone's  last  days,  m  1820,  the  BOORHANPOOR,orBooBHAU»POOB,atofa 
only  portrait  of  him  ever  taken,  informs  us  of  India,  and  the  former  capital  of  C^JJ^ 
that  his  first  sight  of  the  old  pioneer  found  him  in  the  territory  of  Gwalior,  180  miles  S.  ix* 
lying  in  his  bunk  in  the  cabin,  engaged  in  cook-  of  Oojein  ;  pop.  about  80,000.    It  is  bmltoj 
ing  a  venison  steak  on  a  ramrod.    His  memory  the  north  bank  of  the  Taptee,  and  wbea  «» 
of  immediate  events  was  very  defective,  but  of  from   the  other  side  of  the  stream  prfl«i» 
past  years  as  keen  as  ever.    He  was  quite  fee-  quite  an  imposing  appearance.    A  una  «wj 
Die,  but  able  to  walk  out  with  Mr.  Harding  part,  of  no   great  strength,  ^'^^J^ 
every  day.    This  portrait  now  hangs  in  the  state  it  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  "*[?{*? 
house  of  Kentucky.    He  died  surrounded  by  stretching    along    the    river   bank,  ^*"r  5 
his  children  and  descendants,  some  of  the  5th  here  60  or  70  feet  high.    About  *^„^°T: 
generation,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  this  wall  stands  a  pakce  of  brick,  <^®^.^°v5 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  its   color   the   Red   Fort.    It  was  bmBJJ 
dead  7  years,  in  a  coffin  which  he  had  provided  Akbar,  in  a  style  of  regal  magnificence  «JJ 


and  kept  for  a  long  time  beneath  his  bed.  pleasure  gardens,  halls  of  white  marUe,  sn 

Aug.  20,  1845,  the  remains  of  both,  having  mosque;  but  most  of  its  grandeur  has  depa^ 

been  exhumed,  were  deposited  with  appropriate  and  it  is  fast  falling  to  ruin.    The  town  i^ 

ceremonies  in  the  cemetery  of  Frankfort,  Ken-  contains  but  one  edifice  of  much  P^*"^ 

tucky.    In  all  the  relations  of  jprivate  life  Boone  which  is  a  mosque  raised  by  Auron^^ 

was  a  model  for  imitation.    In  spite  of  his  houses  of  some  of  the  wealthy  "^^^'^^  ^^ett 

many  Indian  encounters,  he  was  a  lover   of  ever,  are  good  and  commodiooa.  ^?  ^^ 

peace,  modest  in  disposition,  of  incorruptible  arewideandregular,  water  is  suppli^^^^-rjj^ 

integrity,  moral,  temperate,  and  chaste.     Of  dance,  and  the  town  has  the  reputation  oi 


BOONESBOROUGH,  a  decayed  village  of  Bramins,  and  others.     The  "trade  tf  ^ 

Madison  co.,  Kentucky.    In  1775  the  first  fort  monopolized  by  a  Mohammedan  ^°^^ 

erected  in  the  state  was  built  here  by  Daniel  the  Borahs,  who  came  originally  fro"^  ^^^ 

Boone.   In  Boonesborough  was  convened,  tow*  and  atill  retain  the  dress  and  jobbJ  ^ 
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cnstomfl  of  that  country.    Tli^  ooaapf  a  par*  whiob  ieparate  it  from  Thibet  on  the  K^  ani 

ticnlar  quarter  of  the  town  which  at  night  is  branch  ont  over  a  great  part  of  its  soHhoe.    It 

olosed  to  aU  other  persons,  and  worship  in  a  is  boanded  £.  by  the  territories  of  savage 

mosque  of  their  own.    Theymannfiustnre  mns-  monntain  tribes,  B.  by  the  British  districts  of 

liDfl,  flowered  silks,  and  brocades,  and  in  the  Assam  and  GoalpanL  and  the  native  state  of 

-Ume  of  Tavemier  (abont  1665)  used  to  export  Oooch-Bahar,  and  W.  by  the  native  state  of 

<x>ii8iderable  quantities  of  their  fiibrios  to  Persia,  Bikkim;  area.  19,000  sq.  m. ;  greatest  length 

Sgjpt,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Poland,  though  even  from  £.  to  w.  280  miles;  breadth,  120  miles. 

then  Boorhanpoor  had  passed  the  meridian  of  Some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Himalata 

its  prosperity.    The  vicmity  is  noted  for  excel-  chain  lie  on  its  N.  border,  from  which  the 

lent  grapes.    This  town  was  founded  in  1414  surface  sinks  by  steps  to  the  Bramapootra. 

by  ILdlK  Nasir,  ruler  of  Oandeish,  and  for  a  The  rivers  are  all  rapid,  and  have  numerous 

long  time  was  the  capital  of  the  country.    In  cataracts.    The  most  important  stream  is  the 

1599  it  was  beneged  and  taken  by  Akbar,  king  Tchin-tchoo,  which  traverses  the  country  from 

of  Delhi,  who  reduced  Candeish  to  the  level  or  north  to  south,  and   fidls   into  the  Bramap 

A  province  of  his  empire,  and  chose  for  govern-  pootra  after  a  course  of  160  miles.    In  the 

or    of  Boorhanpoor   either  one  of  his   near  lower  part  of  the  country  the  vegetation  pre- 

reiativea,  or  some  high  officer  of  the  court    It  sents  the  usual  features  of  the  tropics;  higher 

-was  plundered  by  the  ICahrattas  in  the  reign  of  up  occur  noble  forests  of  pine,  birch,  xni4>ie.  and 

Anmngzebe  in  1685,  and  in  1720  was  wrested  yew,  wliUe  the  hiUs  are  oovered  with  fruita 

from  the  empire  of  Delhi  by  AzafJah  or  Nizam-  common  to  Europe,  such  as  i^ples,  apriootiL 

nl*mnlk,  vicerov  of  the  Decoan.    It  was  sub-  and  berries.    The  soil  is  usually  well  tilled  and 

jogated  by  Maohijee  Bindia  in  the  latter  part  irrigated  with  considerable  skilL    Every  plot 

of  the  18th  century;    was  occupied  by  the  of  arable  land  is  improved,  and  rice,  wheaL 

British  under  CoL  Stevenson,  in  1808,  restored  barley,  tnmips,  gourds,  and  melons  are  raised 

the  same  year,  and  finally  with  the  whole  of  in  large  quantities.    The  trade  is  chiefly  with 

l^ndia's  territory,  or  GwaUor,  paased  under  Bengal   and   Thibet;   the  exports   comprise 

British  protection  in  1844.  rice,  wheat,  flour,  horses,  linen,  musk,  and 

BOOELOS,  or  Bouslos,  a  lagoon  of  lower  fruits;  and  the  imports,  cattle^  hogs,  dried  fish, 

Sgypt,  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile.    Its  length  is  tobacco,  cotton,   woouen,  indigo,  tea,    gold, 

88  xmles,  its  average  breadth  17  miles.  It  is  verr  silver,  and  embroideries.    The  inhabitants  are 

■hallow,  and  navigable  only  along  its  north  tall,  with  smooth,  dark  ddns,  high  cheek-bones, 

fliiore.    Several  canals  connect  it  with  the  Nile,  and  the  broad  faces  common  to  the  Chinese 

and  a  sinrie  channel  with  the  Mediterranean.  and  Tartars.     Though  courageous  when  at- 

BOORN ABAT,  or  BoumrABAT,  a  town  of  tacked,  they  are  by  no  means  a  warlike  people, 

Asia  IGnor,  about  4  miles  from  Smyrna,  and  at  have  little  knowledge  of  military  art,  and  de- 

the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name.    It  contains  vote  their  ener^es  chiefly  to  agriculture.  Those 

the  country  houses  of  many  of  the  merchants  Uviuff  near  streams  which  are  mnch  subject  to 

and  consuls  of  Smyrna.  overflows  are  often  afflicted  with  ooitre.    The 

BOOBO,  BouBo,  or  Bobboi,  an  ishmd  of  the  ordinary  dress  is  of  woollen  doth.    The  re» 

Malay  archipekgo ;  area  abont  1 ,070  sq.  m. ;  pop.  Ikdon  is  Buddhism ;  the  oountiy  has  abondanoe 

60,000.    The  surfiioe  is  mountainous;  the  soU  of  priests,  and  supports  multitudes  of  monsa- 

Is  fertile  and  well  suited  to  the  production  of  tones.    Morality,  nowever,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb* 

rice,  sago,  fruits,  and  dye-woods.    The  island  is  Polyandry  and  polygamy  are  both  general,  and 

well  watered,  and  abounds  with  deer  and  baby-  no  religious  ceremony  is  observed  in  noarnage. 

'  rooasa  hogs.    Fort  Defence,  on  the  £.  ride,  is  a  The  sovereign,  in  secular  aa  well  aa  in  ecclesi* 

^  Dutch  station ;  on  the  north  is  C^jeli  bay,  where  astical  matters,  is  a  personage  called  the  dhar- 

plentiful  supplies  of  provisions  are  procurable,  ma  rf\}ah.    He  is  believed  to  be  an  incamatioa 

^''  BOOROOGIRD.  ^ubuokd,  Boobo^ud,  or  of  the  divinity,  and  being  consequently  above 
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BooRo^iBD,  a  Persian  town,  in  a  fertile  valley  the  consideration  of  mundane  aflkirs,  leaves 

of  Irak-AJemee ;  pop.  12,000.  the  government  of  the  state  to  an  official  known 

BOOT,  a  leathern  covering  for  the  leg,  termi-  as   Uie   deb   njah,    reserving,   however,  the 

nating  in  a  shoe;  originally  so  called  from  its  right  to  appoint  1  member  of  the  councU  of  8, 

resemblance  to  a  sort  of  leathern  bottle  for  whom  the  deb  n\]ah  is  obliged  to  oonsult  in 

oarryio*  Itauors,  called  in  Spanish  hota^  and  in  all  matters  of  consequenoe.    The  passes  from 

oldtreachoouU. — ^Also  an  instrument  of  torture  the  mountains  to  the  low  countries  are  conn* 

xnade  of  boards  lashed  round  the  leg,  so  as  to  manded    by  fortresses   under  the  charge  of 

crush  it :  or  a  buskin  drawn  tight  on  the  leg  when  officers  termed  soobahs,  who  occasionally  vary 

i  wet,  and  then  dried  by  the  fire  so  aa  to  contract  the  monotony  of  their  solitude  by  inroads  upon 

)^  and  pinch  the  victim.    The  boot  was  a  fisvorite  neighboring  atatee.     The  frequent  incuraioy^ 

li  mode  of  punishment  in  Scotland  during  the  15th  made  upon  British   territory  occasioned  t;^^ 

f  and  16th  centuries. — Also  a  box  covered  with  sending  out  of  a  mission  under  Capt,  ^^^j. 

#  leather  in  the  fore  part  of  a  stage  or  midl  coach,  berton  in  1887,  on  the  flulure  of  whlQ\^  ^ 

I  BOOTAN,  or  Bhotav,  an  independent  terri-  effect  a  cessation  of  the  grievances,  the  r^^^^ 

if  tory  of  Hindostan,  situated  on  the  K.  £.  frontier  were  attacked  and  brought  under  ^^tvHui^^ 

I  of  Bengal,  among  the  Himalaya  mountains,  troL    The  low  oountriee  aredivided  iiiv>  «|j^ 
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police  and   revenue   districts,  each  under  a  to  a   baronetcy  in   1884.     That  expeditloii 

saperintendent,  and  the  whole  system  of  gov-  which  lasted  from  1829  to  1883,  resolted  \l 

ernment  is  said  to  be   thoroughly  bad    and  the  discovery  of  the  true  position  of  the  north 

corrupt.    Bootan  is  noted  for  the  number  of  magnetic  pole,  and  of  the  large  tract  of  country 

its  wooden  and  iron  bridges,  and  for  the  Inge-  called  Boothia  Felix,  from  the  liberal  donor  oi 

nuity  displayed  in  their  construction.      The  the  requisite  funds. 

houses  are  seldom  more  than  1  story  high,  and        BOOTH,  Junius  Bkutus,  an  English  trage- 

the  aqueducts  are  simply  trunks  of  trees  hoi-  diau,  born  in  London,  May  1, 1796,  died  on  the 

lowed  out.    The  chief  towns  are  Tassisudon,  passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati,  Dec. 

Wandipoor,  Poonakha,  Ghassa,  Faro,  and  Mu-  1852.    After  fulfilling  engagements  at  Deptfonl, 

richom.     in  ancient  Braminical  legends  Boo-  nearLondon,  and  other  places,and  even  perform- 

tan  is  called  Madra.    Up  to  the  last  century,  ing  at  Brussels,  in  1814  he  made  his  debut  at 

however,  little  is  known  with  regard  to  its  Co  vent  Garden  theatre,  in  London,  as  Siduird 

political    condition.      In  1772    the  Booteahs  IIL  His  personal  resemblance  to  the  crookbacked 

ravaged  the  territory  of  Cooch-Bahar,  where-  tyrant  conformed  exactly  to  the  traditions  of 

upon  the  latter  state  applied  to  the  British  for  the  stage,  and  his  personification  of  the  charac- 

assistance,  which  being  granted,  the  rajah  of  ter  was  in  other  respects  so  striking  that  be 

Bootan  was  attacked  within  his  own  dominions,  competed  successfully  with  Edmund  Kean,  thea 

defeated,  and  forced  to  solicit  aid  from  Thibet,  just  rising  into  fame.    The  managers  of  Dnuy 

By  the  mediation  of  the  latter  state,  a  treaty  Lane  induced  him  to  act  there  in  the  same 

of  peace  was  concluded  in  1774.  plays  with  Kean ;  but  when,  after  a  fewnigbtg, 

BOOTES,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in  he  was  again  announced  at  Oovent  Garden,  hk 

the  northern  hemisphere,  from  the  Greek  /3ovr,  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  serious  theairi* 

an  ox.      Bootes   means    an  ox-driver.      The  cal  riot,  which  resulted  in  driving  him  for  a 

modern  figures  represent  Bootes  as  a  man  with  time  from  the  London  stage.    In  1821  he  made 

a  club  in  the  right  hand,  and  in  the  left  the  his  first  appearance  in  fiie  United  States,  Bt 

leash  which  holds  2  hunting  dogs.  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  in  New  York,  at  the 

BOOTH,  Babton,  an  English  actor,  born  in  Park  theatre,  in  the  succeeding  year,  on  both 

Lancashire  in  1681,  died  May  10,  1733.    He  of  which  occasions  he  assumed  his  faTorite 

was  of  an  ancient  family,  being  allied  to  Henry  character  of  Richard  III.    From  that  time  ia- 

Booth,  earl  of  Warrington,  and  was  educated  til  the  close  of  his  life  he  acted  repcatedJyin 

at  Westminster,  where  the  applause  which  his  every  theatre  in  the  United  States,  and  in  epit* 

performance  of  the  part  of  Pamphilius  in  the  of  certain  irregular  habits,  which  sometime 

Andria  of  Terence  called  forth,  first  suggested  interfered  with  the  performance  of  his  eng^ 

to  him  the  idea  of  making  the  stage  a  profes-  ments,  enjoyed  a  popularity  which  a  less  giiwd 

sion.   Upon  being  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  actor  would  have  forfeited.    Daring  the  latter 

he  was  to  be  educated  for  the  church,  he  ran  part  of  his  life  he  resided  with  his  &mj  tf 

away  and  joined  a  company  of  strolling  players.  Baltimore,  making  occasional  profesaonal^* 

He  was  persuaded  to  return  to  his  family,  who  cursions  to  other  cities.     He  had  just  retaruflfl 

forgave  him,  but  again  found  means  to  escape  from  a  lucrative  tour  to  California  '''^^J 

their  vigilance,  and  made  his  debut  with  great  died.    The  range  of  characters  which  Bo^ 

success  at  Bartholomew  Fair.     His  first  ap-  assumed  was  limited,  and  was  confined  alBM» 


tragic  actor.    An  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  the  death  of  Edmund  Kean,  he  bad  no  nT* 

then  under  the  management  of  Betterton,  sue-  Among  his  other  most  famihar  pcwonajwc 

ceedcd  in  1701,  and  for  25  years  Booth  was  a  were  lago,  Shylock,  Hamlet,  Sir  Giles  O'^'' 

reigning  star  on  the  London  boards.     He  took  reach,  and  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer.    In  his  p*" 

the  part  of  Cato  at  the  first  performance  of  culiar  sphere— the  sudden  and  nervons  «^^ 

Addison's  tragedy  of  that  name,  and  by  his  sion  of  concentrated  passion — as  *^.j. 

admirable  acting  added  much  to  the  success  of  more  quiet  and  subtle  passages  of  his  "^?^ 

the  play.    One  of  his  most  famous  parts  was  tions,  he  exercised  a  wonderful  sway  ^^^^ 

that  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  whicli  he  ren-  audience,  and  his  appearance  upon  Uie  W 

dered  with  an  effect  almost  appalling,     No  has  been  known  to  awe  a  crowded  and  tnmaj^ 

actor  on  the  British  stage  has  been  more  popu-  nous  house  into  instant  sUence.    His  P'*^ 

lar,  or  more  courted  by  the  rich  and  noble  for  and  action,  notwithstanding  his  short  6tatffl^^ 

his  virtues  or  his  talents.    Ho  retired  from  the  were  imposing,  and  his  face,  originally  "'^"v^, 

stage  in  1729 ;  the  last  4  years  of  his  life  were  after  the  antique  type,  was  capable  of  f^^ 

passed  in  alienation  of  mind  caused  by  a  fever,  ful  expression  under  the  influence  of  ®^^*®"^- 

BOOTH,  Sib  Felix,  a  public-spirited  English-  Several  of  his  children  have  inherited  a  por^ 
man,  born    1775,   died    1850.     He  was  head  .  of  his  dramatic  talent,  and  are  now  pronun* 

of  the  firm  of  Booth  and  company,  distillers  actors  on  the  American  stage.  ,.r^ 

in  London,  and  for  his  muniticent  donation        BOOTHAUK,  a  fortified  village  of  -Wr 

of  £20,000  in  1827,  for  promoting  the  arctic  istan,  at  the  commencement  of  a  series  otfl«"^ 

expedition  under  Sir  John  Ross,  was  raised  between  Cabool  and  Jekdabad.   It  '^^  ^ 
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:}jAt  the  Afghans  began  their  attaok  npon  the  and  nnderatood  many  more  Ungiuiges;  W.  von 

tkitish  army,  in  1842,  daring  the  diBastroofl  Humboldt  Hammer,  and  R6th,  and  man YOtherai 

*otreat  from  Cabool.    Conceal^  amid  the  rooks  knew  ana  know   fundamentally,  perhaps,  as 

Old  woods  which  shot  In  these  defiles,  the  na*  many  as  he;  but  he,  first  of  all,  contriyed  to 

ive^  poored  down  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  £ng-  traoe  the  origin  of  the  different  families  of  lan- 

Uh  troops  which  literally  annihilated  them,  guages  back  to  their  common  source,  and  to 

liQ  pass  of  Boothank  is  5  miles  long,  and  in  its  show,  not  only  by  the  similarity  of  single  words, 

Arrou'est  parts,  where  it  is  but  60  feet  wide,  as  had  been  done  in  many  cases  long  before 

i  liemmed  in  by  perpendicular  diflb  600  feet  him,  but  by  their  spirit  and  grammatical  con- 

i>h.  atruotion,  how  languages  are  rehited  with  each 

UOOTHBAY,  a  township  of  Lincoln  00^  Me.,  other,  and  how  they  originated.    It  is  clear 

.'tween  the  Damarisootta  and  Sheepscot  riyera,  that  history  thus  receives  an  entirely  new  light ; 

id  having  the  ocean  on  the  south.  Its  harbor  is  while  anthropology  and  ethnology  sain  either 

10  of  the  best  on  the  coast,  and  is  never  froien  trustworthy  oonnrmatioo,  or,  at  least,  new 
-or  in  the  winter.  The  inhabitants  are  ex-  hmts;  and  the  origin  of  the  different  races,  na- 
(ii»ively  engaged  in  ship  building,  the  foreign  tions,  religions,  states^and  institutions,  is  more 
(1  coasting  trade,  and  the  fisheries.  About  and  more  cleared  up.  The  languages  most  in- 
0  vesdtils  are,  eitner  wholly  or  in  part,  owned  debted  to  Bopp  are  the  Sanscrit,  Zend.  Malay, 
re.  Ferries  connect  the  town  with  Bristol  Semitic,  Slavonic,  Celtic,  and  the  ancient  ana 
d  with  Southport,  an  island  in  the  bay.  Be*  modem  Germanic  tongues.  His  more  recent  pro* 
le  a  Congregational  church  and  seven!  stores,  ductions  are  on  the  ancient  Prussian  language 
»()thbav  has  several  tide-mills  for  grinding  (1853),  and  on  the  Albanian  language  (ISSiS). 

d  sawing.    Pop.  in  1854  about  8,000.  BOPPARD,  or  Boppart  (anc.  Bandobriea  or 

[K)OTIl  I A  F£LIX,  an  insular  portion  of  Bontohriea),  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 

itish  North  America,  between  1^  69^  and  Rhine;  pop.  about  4,200.    It  owed  its  origin  to  a 

^  K.,  and  long.  92^  and  97°  W.        It  was  fort  snppoeed  to  have  been  bmlt  by  Drusus.    Its 

CO  verod  by  Capt  James  Ross,  and  named  by  streets  are  narrow  and  antiauated,  and  it  contains 

11  in  honor  of  Sir  Felix  Booth.    Capt  Ross  2  fine  Gothio  churches,  a  lemale  seminuy,  and 

0  determined  the  position  of  the  magnetio  2  hydropatbio  establisnmenta  1  of  which  oc^ 
?.  oupies  the  former  abbey  of  jfarienberg.  The 
(OOTIIIA  GULF,  a  continuation  of  Prince  town  has  some  trade  and  manufactories  of  cot- 
rent  iniet,  in  British  America.    It  separates  ton,  tobacco,  and  leather. 

thia  Felir  firom  Cockburn  island  and  Mel-        BORA,  Kathjlbika.  von,  the  wife  of  Martin 

i    fH*ninsala,  is  about  810  miles  in  length,  Luther,  supposed  to  have  descended  from  a 

fr<»iu  60  CO  100  miles  broad.  family  of  rank,  bom  in  L6ben,  in  the  circle  of 

1  >OTON,  an  island  in  the  eastern  archipel-  Merseburg,  Prussia,  Jan.  29, 1499,  died  at  Tor- 

8.  £.  of  Celebes,  kt  6"  8.,  long.  128''  £.    It  gan,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  Dec  20,  1552.     In 

>vernod  by  its  own  prince ;  the  inhabitants  her  youth  she  was  placed  in  a  Cistercian  con- 

Mi>haiiiniodans.    There  is  a  bav  on  the  £.  vent,  near  Qrimma,  in  Saxony.    Here  she  read 

of  the  bfland,  into  which,  in  calm  weather,  some  of  the  works  of  Luther,  which  inspired 

cU  are  liable  to  be  drawn  by  the  current,  her  and  8  other  nuns  with  great  enthusiasm. 

h  is  so  strong  that  once  fairly  in,  it  is  said,  Through  the  instrumentalify  of  LeonhardKoppe, 

ran  only  escape  in  the  western  monsoon.  a  native  of  Torsau,  Luther  succeeded  in  securing 

[JPP,   Fbaxz,  the  founder  of  the  science  the  escape  of  Katharina  and  of  her  companions 

:utai>arHtive    philolog}',    bom    at    Mentx.  in  the  convent,  on  the  night  of  April  4, 1528. 

.   14,  1791,  studied  in  Paris,  London,  and  They  fied  first  to  Torgau,  then  to  Wittenberg. 

in;;eii,  has  been,  since  1820,  professor  of  Luther  exonerated  Koppe  from  all  responsibility 

I  cal  huigfUkges  at  Berlin.    His  earliest  writ-  in  the  matter,  by  taking  it  publidy  upon  himself, 

aro   gramiuatical  works  on  the  Sanscrit  and  by  calling  upon  the  young  ladies  to  return 

xa^e,    and    editions   of    Sanscrit   poems,  to  their  parents.    As  this,  however,  was  not 

r  tunong  tliese  are  his  Au^fuhrli<^£9  Zehr-  feasible,  he  provided  for  them  as  best  he  could. 

/'/<!f  iier  Siinstriltpraehe  fi3erl.  1827),  and  Some  of  them  found  employment  as  teachers, 

uirium    SanskrUum  (Ben.  1880,  2d  ed.  othen  married.    Katharina  alone  was  left,  and 

},     These  works  have  done  much  toward  became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  the  mayor  of 

.'It  in^  the  study  of  this  most  diflSoult  of  aU  Wittenberg.    Luther,  struck  with  her  amiable 

atToi*.     As  A  mere  orientalist,  however,  he  quidities,  as  well  aswith  her  talents,  married  her, 

y  i>n«i  of  tho  many  great  scholara  in  £u-  June  18,  1525,  although  much  her  senior  in 

but   his    VergleieXende  Orammatik  da  years.    The  union  was  happy.    Left  a  widow 

/•//,  Zcnd^  Ori^Micheny  Lateini$ehen,  Lit-  by  his  death,  she  had  the  xnendship  and  sid  of 

.r/i4  n^  AltslaeUehen^  Oothi$chen^undIk%U'  Christian  Et,  king  of  Denmark,  and  John 

(5  vols.  BerL   18d8-'52,  2d  ed.  1856) ;  his  Frederic  of  Saxony.    She  lived  successively  at 

i>ii  the  Coltio  CBerL  1889, 2d  ed.  1858)  and  Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  Wittenberg,  and  Tor- 

L'ln^oa^cs  (BerL  1841),  and  others,  give  gau,  and  left  8  sons  and  2  daughters. 

^/jii^liestrankasacomparative linguist;  in-       BORAOIO  ACID,  a  compound  of  the  met- 

>nlv  I>r.  JSklw.ROth,  of  Heidelberg,  can  be  al  boron  or  borium  and  oxygen,  in  the  pro- 

W\t\i  hun*    Cardinal  Angelo  Mai  ^ke  portion  of  1  equivalent  of  uie  former  to  8 
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of  the  latter;  or  in  100  parts,  31.48  of  borinm  among  the  hilk)  and  spread  aroond  offeoElre 

and  68.57  of  oxygen.    In  its  common  form  of  a  solpharoos  smells  and  vapors,  that  drench  tboa 

crystallized   hydrate,  1   equivalent  of  boracio  passing  by  the  spot.     The  ground  itself  is  kt 

aoid  is  nmted  to  8  equivalents  of  water,  and  and  undermined.    It  shakes  beneath  tbe  H 

the  compound  consists  of  56.45  of  boracic  acid  and  is  sometimes  so  treacherous  as  to  let  am 

and  43.55  of  water.    It  is  the  only  known  com-  or  beast,  that  walks  upon  it,  £b11  throagh  into  ite 

pound  of  borium  and  oxygen.  It  was  discovered  heated  recesses.    Its  surface  is  covered  vith 

in  1702,  by  Homberg,  who  called  it  sedative  incrustations  of  sulphur  and  saline  sabstance^ 

salt.    The  crystals  are  white,  pearly,  and  scaly,  The  waters  beneatn  are  heard  boiling  viv^ 

unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  exposed  to  a  temper-  strange  noises,  and  are  seen  to  break  out  upoa 

ature  of  212''  F,  lose  half  their  water  of  crystaUi-  the  surface.    Of  old  it  was  regarded  aa  tbe  eo- 

zation,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  the  whole,  trance    to   helL     The    peasants  pass  bj  in 

The  mass  fuses  into  a  hard  transparent  glass,  terror,  counting   their    beads,  and  imploring 

but  will  not  sublime,  except  at  a  white  heat,  the   protection   of  tlie    Yii^^     The  name 

This  is  anhydrous  boracic  acid     Unless  pro-  Monte  Cerboli — mam  Cerheri—^B  still  retaioiid 

tected  from  the  air  it  a\|sorb3  water,  and  loses  by  a  neighboring  volcano,  and  the  principal 

its  transparency.    Its  specific  gravity  is  1.8 ;  lagoon  or  pool  from  which  the  acid  is  obtiiined. 

that  of  the  hydrate  is  1.48.     Boiling  water  dis-  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  great  valoeof 

solves  }  of  its  weight  of  the  crystals ;  cold  water  these  natural  exhalations,  or  soffioni^  as  thejire 

only  about  ^^,  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  called,  was  discovered;  but  now,  in  tbep08$er 

when  this  is  ignited,  the  acid  gives  to   the  sion  of  Count  Larderel,they  are  by  tbe  ^plica- 

flame  a  beautiful  green  color.  This  is  employed  tion  of  skill  and  ingenuity  made  very  profiubk 

as  a  characteristic  test  of  its  presence.    The  Wherever  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  the  ground 

acid  properties  of  this  substance  at  ordinary  is  observed  to  be  hotter  than  usual,  and  snipbur- 

temperatures  are  very  feeble.    It  scarcely  red-  ous  vapors  are  seen  to  arise  from  it,  and  the 

dens  vegetable  blues,  and  turmeric  paper  is  surface  is  felt  to  tremble,  a  pit  is  dag,  to 

rendered  brown  by  it  as  by  an  alkalL    It  is  ex-  which  soon  issues  a  column  of  steam.   A  tern* 

polled  from  its  combinations  almost  as  readily,  porary  wooden  chinmey  is  put  up  for  this  to 

by  stronger  acids,  as  carbonic  acid  is.    Bat  at  pass  through,  so  that  the  workmen  rosy  c^ 

high  temperatures,  as  when  exposed  to  a  red  heat  tinue  the  excavation,  and  construct  a  basin  widi 

in  a  crucible,  boracio  acid  mixed  with  sulphate  of  stone  wall  lining,  to  contain  the  water  intended 

soda  expels  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  combines  to  receive  and  collect  the  boracic  add  broagbt 

with  the  soda ;  when  cold,  the  process  may  bo  up  by  the  steam.      The  water  is  introdaced 

reversed.    In  boiling  the  aqueous  solution,  the  from  some  supply  at  the  surface,  and  the  cbim- 

aoid  is  taken  up  by  the  steam ;  much  more,  ney  is  removea.    The  heat  soon  canses  tbe 

however,  is  this  the  case  with  the  alcoholic  so-  water  to  reach  nearly  the  boiling  point  a 

lution.    It  is  to  this  property  we  owe  the  sup-  penetrates  into  the  fissure,  and  is  rejected  by  tbe 

plies    of     boracio   acid,  which  are  furnished  steam,  bringing  up  with  it  a  portion  of  boracK 

from  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  jets  of  steam  acid.    As  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  wLi^j 

that  issue  through  fissures,  and  come  up  more  or  the  water  is  capable  of  absorbing  is  veiysmju. 

less  laden  with  this  material,  and  other  sub-  fresh  supplies  are  introduced  everyday;  sw 

stances,  as  sulphur,  sal-ammoniac,  clay,  and  gyp-  the  pits  are  so  arranged  down  the  slope  of  th< 

sum.    The  acid  is  deposited  in  the  soil  in  tho  hill  that  the  water  entering  at  the  top  p^^ 

form  of  solid  efflorescences,  or  is  collected  in  from  an  upper  basin  into  a  lower  one,  and* 

poob  of  water,  through  which  the  jets  are  made  on,  till  at  the  foot  it  is  received  into  laijge  ef** 

to  pass.    In  South  America  it  is  collected  ui)on  porating  pans.    The  basins  or  "lagoons''  are o( 

the  surface  of  the  ground.    At  an  island  of  the  rough  shapes,  rudely  constructed,  from  5  to » 

Lipari  group,  called  Vulcano,  12  miles  north  of  feet  deep,  and  from  18  to  60  feet  in  diameter; 

Sicily,  it  rises  in  vapor  at  the  bottom  of  the  they  continue  to  receive  the  vapors  for  year?  ;wj 

crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  TOO  feet  below  the  jets  are  liable  at  any  time  to  cease  and  hm 

its  summit.    The  vapor  condenses  here  upon  out  in  a  new  place.    The  pans  are  very  ncjief- 

the  bottom  and  sides,  like  frost  after  a  heavy  ous,  and  present  a  great  evaporating  surfsci^ 

dew ;  but  it  goes  on  accumulating,  till  it  re-  They  are  heated  by  the  vapors  of  some  of  tw 

sembles  more  a  bed  of  clean  snow ;  beneath  it  soffioni,  which  are  conveyed  under  ^^J^ 

is   found   a  layer    of  red-hot    sal-ammoniac,  flues.    Af!»r  the  liquor  has  passed  thr(>Dp^ 

through  which  come  up  sulphurous  vapors.  The  series  of  the  pans  and  been  greatly  ooncentrat^j 

boracic  acid  is  gathered  up  as  it  collects,  and  it  is  baled  out  and  dridned  through  baskeU.&^ 

with  the  sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac  is  a  source  the  precipitated  salt  is  t^en  to  ^^..-^a^ 

of  no  little  profit  to  the  proprietors  of  the  vol-  rooms.    These  are  of  brick,  and  warmed  "^  ^ 

cano.    It  is  also  found  at  Sasso,  in  Italy,  and  has  same  manner  as  the  pans  are  heated.   Thos 

hence  been  called  Sassolin,  But  the  great  supplies  operations  are  carried  on  with  ^^^^^^, 

of  it  are  obtained  from  the  volcanic  districts  of  fuel,  and  boracic  acid  is  obtained  to  the  anKJ  • 

Tuscanv.    Here,  over  an  area  of  some  80  mUes  of  3,000,000  Tuscan  pounds  or  more  per  *Ji°^ 

of  wild  mountain  land,  issue  through  beds  of  To  produce  this  amount,  as  was  done  m  ^'-  ^ 

calcareous  rocks,  black  marl,  and  sand,  numer-  there  were  400  evaporating  pans  in  op^^^^i^cti) 

ous  jets  of  steam,  which  rise  in  white  clouds  10  feet  square  each,  with  several  others  oi  ^ 
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bet  in  lengtii,  divid«d  into  eompartmentii  89411  of  boraolo  add.    The  orjstallized  borax 

liroagh  which  the  water  flowed  slowly  from  contains  different  proportions  of  water,  according 

me  to  another,  bdng  thus  mach  concentrated  to  the  form  of  the  ci^staL    The  common  hex* 

>j  evaiHtratioD.    These  works  appear  to  have  agonal  variety  consists  of  10  oquiridents  of 

K^c^  established  about  the  year  181 B.    For  the  water,  1  of  soda,  and  1  of  boracic  acid ;  or  per 

Irst  10  years  they  produced  only  1,500,000  cent  47.18  of  water,  16.88  of  soda,  and  86.64  of 

»ound%  and  in  the  next  10  years,  14,000,000  acid.    Bat  when  it  cirstaUizes  in  octohedrons 

ound^.    From  that  time  their  yield  has  slowly  it  contains  only  5  eqaivalents  of  water.    Borax 

3crea.<k)d  from  2,162,000  jponnds  in  1889  to  is  a  white  salt  of  sweet  taste,  soluble  in  twice 

boat  8,000,000  in  1846.    Tlie  product  Is  of  lato  its  weight  of  boiling  water.    It  melts  by  heat 

cars  more  impure  than  formerly,  the  foreign  into  a  porous  mass,  which  at  a  temperature  in- 

latters  haviu^  increased  from  8  per  cent  to  25  creased  to  redness  runs  together  into  a  trans* 

QT  cent ;  which  appears  to  have  excited  some  parent  glass,  called  glass  of  borax,  the  specific 

ppruhension  lest  the  supply  may  give  out  An  gravity  of  which  is  2.86.    Exposed  to  the  air, 

nalysis  made  bv  Wittstom  of  the  crude  acid  is  borax  alowly  attracts  moisture,  and  its  surface 

iteresting,  as  snowing  the  vety  great  variety  becomes  coated  with  a  white  powder.    It  has 

f  the  flSi»uciated  substances.    It  is  as  follows :  the  reaction  of  an  alkali  upon  turmeric  paper.-^ 

Bormdo  add  flmtaOiMd                         Ta4M  '^^  refining  of  crude  borax  has  been  conducted 

M'ster ;. !!!'.*.'.'.!!!**!!'/.!'.'.*..flLS5T  in  the  seaport  towns  of  the  Mediterranean  from 

wW^iTd'^*** iS  wmoto  times,  and  particularly  at  Venice.    The 

fc*ui|.iit«ofiunmo*Bii*y.;;r.;!r.;!lV.!*/.i;il!*.afl«  name  Venetian  borax  has  thus  been  synonymous 

Bui|>bAt«  oriMii«mn«M.''.*'!.'I.'...'!!**.!!.!.'.traoM  with  the  refined  article.  Various  processes  have 

SSll.tS^fSrr!';;;;;";;;.::::::::::::-.-.!:"  ^een  «ioptod  for  this  parpose,  LmMhort^ 

Sulphate  of  tod* 0.91T  Is  prepared  from  boracio  acid  byboihngthis 

H"^''IISlSnh£*!fSi«  ::::.*.V.V.\'::;:;:*.'.:V.'.offi  ^^  carbonate  of  soda;  the  carbonic  acid  is 

b^f^i  ii uu] phata  of  aiaoiUia'.*  I  !!*.*.!!.'!!*!!!*.'.  *.  .0.890  expelled  by  the  boracic  acid,  and  borax  crystal- 

ch  i<.rhin  of  MnmoaiaiB A»8  lizes  on  cooling.    The  operation,  however,  must 

orgaaic  •oteunoM tfae«  be  conducted  on  a  lai^  scale  and  venr  slowly, 

ar  knowledge  of  the  Tuscan  locality,  and  in  order  to  obtain  large  crystals^    When  the 

0  process  as  there  conducted,  is  derived  from  arUde  was  first  introduced,  in  order  to  meet  the 
e  treatise  of  Payen,  who  describes  it  in  detoiL  pr^udioe  in  fiivor  of  the  old  quali^,  the  crystals 
-  John  i^ wring  also  has  ftimtshed  some  in-  of  which  were  worn  and  ruboed  by  long  trans- 
vstinf?  data  concerning  it  Boracio  acid  is  of  port,  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  the  same 
liiti  principally  for  the  preparation  from  it  of  appearance  by  turning  them  in  a  cask  which 
rax.  It  is  used  in  manufacturing  a  paste  for  revolved  upon  an  axisi  Borax  is  adulterated 
ificial  g<^ms,  and  also  in  making  enameL  It  with  common  salt,  alum,  and  phosphate  of  soda ; 
lot  used  in  medicine.  Its  price  in  Liverpool  with  alum  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  de- 
[ibotit  £88  per  ton.  tooted  by  the  taste,  and  when  in  solution  and 
lUJliACIT£,  the  mineral  substance  borate  ammonia  is  added,  tne  whole  may  be  converted 
in.igne6ia,  oonasting  of  boracio  acid  62.8  and  into  a  thick  Jelly  by  precipitation  of  the  alumina. 
L^nosia  87.2  per  cent  It  is  found  only  in  litmus  paper  also,  detects  it  by  the  acid  re- 
rcr  Saxony  and  Hoktein.  action  of  alum,  in  turning  the  blue  color  to  red. 
[U>KAX,  BiBOBATx  or  Soda  (Arable  5atiroi^  Phosphate  of  soda  has  Been  found  in  English 

1  nitrum  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans),  is  first  borax  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  The  uses 
fUioncd  by  the  alchemist  Geber,  in  the  10th  of  borax  are  as  a  finx  for  producing  fbsible  sill- 
itury;  and  ite  chemical  natore  was  first  dis-  oates  in  assaying.  In  brazing  and  welding 
rored  by  Gooffinoy  in  1782.  It  is  largely  pre-  it  forms  a  thin  foirible  protection  to  the  bright 
•Oil  from  the  natural  product,  boramo  acid;  metal  sur&ce^  preventing  oxidation  anddissolv- 
1  is  itself  foond  native  in  various  parte  of  the  ing  any  oxide  that  may  have  formed.  In  the 
r](l.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  occurs  use  of  the  blowpipe  it  is  a  very  useful  flux,  from 
z  in  concrete  lumps  on  the  borden  of  several  its  proper^  of  mssolving  the  metallic  oxides 
t/H  in  Thibet  and  Persia,  and  the  waters  of  and  forming  colored  glasses  with  them,  by  which 
4o  lakes  also  afTord  it  by  evaporation.  The  their  presence  is  detected.  In  medicine  it  is 
i|><«  dng  oat  of  the  arouna  are  sold  under  the  employed  for  many  diseases  connected  with  the 
no  of  tincal  or  crooe  borax.  It  is  abundant  bladder  and  the  uterus,  and  also  as  a  wash  for 
l*ern  and  in  Ecuador,  in  the  great  sandy  cutaneous  eruptions,  canker  in  the  mouth,  and 
ert,  which  extends  back  from  the  Pacific  ringworm.  It  has  the  jproperty  of  making 
>t  to  the  Andes.  Iqmque  is  the  port  from  cream  of  tartar,  when  boued  together  with  i^ 
ioh  it  is  shippedi  The  borax  found  here  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  this  soJinble  cream  of 
ch  mixed  with  borate  of  lime.  AH  the  crude  tartar  is  often  found  a  convenient  prepara- 
ax  requires  refining  to  prepare  it  for  most  of  tion  when  large  doses  of  this  medicine  are 
(1SO.S  to  which  it  is  adapteo.  But  borax  pre-  required.  The  manufacture  of  borax  in  England 
iui  from  boradc  acid  almost  whoUy  supplies  is  confined  to  one  firm  in  Liverpool.    This  firm 

demands  <^  commerce.     Pure  anhydrous  produces  about  2,000  tons  per  annum,  worth 

IX  consiste  of  1  equivalent  of  soda  and  8  of  JM  per  ton. 

^Iq  0eid in  100  parts^  80.69  of  soda  and  BOEDA,  Jsav  Ohibub^  a  French  mathema- 
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tician,  bom  at  Dax,  department  of  Landes,  May  Henry  lY. ;  they  continaed  during  that  of  Loda 
4,  1733,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  20, 1799.  Early  ap-  XIV.,  when  several  Roman  gtructures  vere 
pointed  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  light  taken  down  to  make  room  for  new  buildings, 
cavalry,  and  afterward  an  engineer,  and  finally  and  after  1743,  they  were  conducted  on  a  regu- 
a  captain  in  the  navy,  he  was  naturally  led  to  lar  plan.  A  new  city  rose  at  the  north  of  the 
consider  the  practical  questions  of  gunnery,  old  one,  with  fine  avenues,  promenades,  and 
navigation,  and  hydraulics.  Chosen  a  member  squares,  adorned  by  handsome  edifices.  In  Bor- 
of  the  academy  in  1756,  he  fiu^nished  to  it  sev-  deaux  and  its  vicinity  were  bom  Ausonius,  Mon- 
eral  valuable  contributions  on  these  subjects,  taigne,  Montesquieu,  the  Black  Prince,  Richurd 
He  was  employed  by  the  government  in  1771  II.  of  England,  and  Charles  Vemet.  Dur- 
on chronomotric  expeditions,  to  ascertain  the  ing  the  first  re  volution,  Bordeaux  was  the  head- 
value  of  chronometers  in  determining  longitudes,  quarters  of  the  Girondists,  and  suffered  much 
He  was  engaged  in  the  revision  of  weights  and  during  the  reign  of  terror.  Under  Napoleon, 
measures  in  France,  and  calculated  logarithmic  the  town  was  iiyured  by  the  continental  block- 
tables  for  a  centesimal  division  of  the  quadrant,  ade,  and,  thus  afienated  from  the  imperial  rule, 
sacrificing  much  of  his  private  property  in  the  became  noted  for  its  loyalty  to  Louis  XYIII., 
expensive  work  of  perfecting  them.  His  name  who  manifested  his  gratitude  by  conferring 
is  in  modem  days  connected  with  the  reflecting  the  title  of  duke  of  Bordeaux  upon  the  po<1- 
circle,  or  repeating  circle,  a  valuable  astronom-  humous  son  of  the  duke  de  Berry.— Beside 
ical  instrument  for  measuring  angles  with  great  the  palace  or  amphitheatre  of  Grallienus,  very 
accuracy,  invented  by  him.  few  remains  of  the  Roman  monuments  are 

BORDE,  Andrew,  an  English  physician,  bora  to  be  seen.    Those  of  the  middle  ages  have 

at  Pevensey,  Sussex,  about  1500,  died  in  the  been  better  preserved ;  among  these  are  the  ca- 

Fleet  prison,  London,  April,  1549.    He  wrote  thedral,  an  irregular  though  imposing  Gothic 

several  works  of  a  humorous  character ;  and  is  edifice,  undertaken  in  the  11th  century,  and 

said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  phrase,  "  Merry  completed  in  the  15th  ;    the  church  of  St 

Andrew,"  from  his  practice  of  making  droll  Michel,  built  toward  the  12th  century;  the 

speeches  at  fairs  and  public  gatherings,  to  at-  church  of  St.  Croix,  built  before  the  middle  of 

tract  the  people.  the  7th  century,  and  restored  by  Charlema^e; 

BORDE  AtlX  (ano.  Burdigala\  a  large  com-  tlie  imperial  college  and  other  ancient  buildings, 

mercial  city  and  seaport  of  France,  capital  of  The  modern  edifices  are   inferior  neither  in 

the  department  of  Girondo,  on  the  left  bank  of  number  nor  in  beauty :    the  imperial  palace, 

the  river  Garonne,  55  miles  from  its  mouth,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  archbishop;  ^ 

807  miles  S.  W.  of  Paris.    Several  centuries  Bourse,   and  the  grand  theatre^  bnilt  in  the 

before  Christ,  it  was  a  commercial  emporium,  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  at  an  expense  of  about 

and  the  chief  town  of  the  Bituriges  Vitisci^  a  $800^000,  and  presenting,  without  exception, 

Celtic  nation  of  southern  Gaul.    In  the  2d  cen-  the    handsomest   exterior    in  Europe.     Tm 

tury,  Hadrian  made  it  the  metropohs  of  Aqui-  ihedtre  dcs  tarUtes,  which  was  also  one  « 

ta7na  secunda»    Many  monuments  were  erected  the  most  beautiful  in  France,  was  destroyed  bj 

by  the  Romans,  among  the  number  the  temples  fire  on  the  night  of  Dec.  1,  1855.    The  ""^^ 

of  Tutela  and  of  Diana,  the  fountain  of  Divona,  bridge  which  maintains  the  communication  be- 

and  the  amphitheatre.    On  the  fall  of  the  Bo-  tween  the  city  and  the  suburb  La  Bastide,  on 

man  empire,  Burdigala  was  held  for  less  than  a  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  was  commenceu 

century  by  the  Visigoths,  who  were  driven  from  in  1810  and  completed  in  1821,  at  a  costoi 

it  in  509  by  Clovis.    For  a  few  years  during  $1,300,000.    The  view  presented  by  the  ci^ 

the  8th  century  it  was  possessed  by  the  Sara-  from  the  opposite  bank  is  unrivalled;  suptfO 

cens  from  Spain,  but  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers  quays,  lined  with  handsome  buildings,  skirt  tne 

they  were  expelled,  and  Bordeaux,  under  Char-  Garonne,  which  forms  here  a  large  half  circle, 

lemagne,  was  governed  by  counts  of  its  own.  about  3  miles  on  the  outer  side,  andismoretntf 

On  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Carlovingian  700  yards  wide.    The  port  is  capable  of  aocom- 

empire,  Bordeaux  became  the  capitfid  of  the  modating  1,200  ships,  and  such  as  do  not  et 

duchy  of  Aquitaine,  but  was  for  a  time  united  ceed  500  or  600  tons  may  enter  it  at  all  tunw 

to  Franco  by  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aqui-  of  the  tide.    Some  of  the  acconmiodation«  wj 

taine  with  Louis  VII. ;  this  princess,  however,  commercial  or  manufacturing  purposes  are  oti 

being  divorced,  brought  all  her  rich  inheritance  gigantic  scale,  such  as  the  dock  for  ^Jj"^ 

to  Henry  Plantagenet,  afterward  king  of  Eng-  produce ;  the  snuff  manufactory  near  Fort 

land.    From  that  period  until  the  middle  of  the  Ua,  the  warehouse  of  which  is  capable  of  no 

15th  century,  Bordeaux  remained  in  the  posses-  ing  more  than  30,000  cwt  of  ^^^S^\  ^ 

sion  of  the  English,  and  in  the  14th  century  someoftheceUarsinthoS'Mar^wr^^^''  vj 

the  Black  Prinoe  made  Bordeaux  the  seat  of  immense    caves,   where    1,000  tons  of  ^^ 

his  court.    The  city  was  the  last  to  submit  to  or  millions  of  bottles  can  be  laid  up  at  ^^ 

Charles  VII.  of  France,  in  1453.    This  prince  Manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on.  ^.^ 

added  to  \\a  already  strong  fortifications  the  side  ship  yards,  there  are  numerous  ^'^'^tJ.*]^ 

castle  of  Ha  and  the  chateau  Trompette,  for  tilleries.  sugar  refineries,  vinegar,  glass  w 

centuries  the  strongholds  of  Bordeaux.    Mate-  shot  ana  cordage  factories,  manufactnr^  ^ 

rial  improvements  began  under  the  reign  of  ton,  woollen,  kid  gloves,  corks,  musical  id* 
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ments,  &o.,  &e.    There  is  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  Goast,  Terres  Fortes,   and  Entre-donx-Kers. 

and  timber,  but  the  chief  exports  conost  of  the  M6doc  is  red,  and  comes  from  the  district  of 

red  wines  prodaced  in  the  yidnitj,  of  which  the  same  name ;  Graves  is  white,  and  is.  pro- 

50,000  to  60,000  tuns  are  yearly  sent  to  every  duced  sonth  of  Bordeanz ;  Pains  is  red  and 

country,  especially  to  England,  Russia,  and  the  white,  from  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  tlie 

United  States.    Brandies,  which  come  mostly  Montferrat  being  the  best  of  tlie  kind ;    the 

from  the  region  north  of  the  city,  form  t^e  coast  wines  are  also  from  the  Garonne  and  the 

next  branch  of  exports,    Abont  400  vessels,  Dordogne,  between  Langon  and  Blaye;  the 

of  the  burden  of  70,000  tons,  belong  to  the  Entre-deux-Mers  are  produced  in  the  north-east 

port    In  1858,  1,431  vessels,  tonnage  190,000,  of  M^oc.    In  respect  to  quality  the  wines  are 

of  which  1,030,  tonnage  116,141,  were  French,  divided  into  5  classes.    The  1st  class  contuns  4 

entered  the  port,  and  946  vessels,  tonnage  163,-  ertM,  which  are  25  per  cent  higher  in  value 

592,  of  whidi  546  French,  tonnage  87,880,  left  than  other  wines  of  the  same  district    These 

it  In  the  coasting  trade  of  the  same  year,  the  are,  Lafite,    Latonr,    Oh4teau-Margaux,    and 

arrivals  were  8,881  vessels  with  428,277  tons,  Haiut-Brion.    The  2d  class  comprises  the  wines 

and  the  clearances  7,807  vessels  with  406,419  of  Rozan,  Gorce,  Berille,  Larose,  Brane-Mouton, 

tons.  Thevalue  of  goods  placed  in  bond  in  1868,  Pichon-Longueville,    and   Galon.     The   oUier 

was  about  $10,000,000.  In  the  first  8  months  of  classes  are  composed  of  inferior  qualities.    The 

1855  the  arrivals  of  vessels  were  266  (of  which  2  principal  dasscs  of  white  Bordeaux  wines  are 

196  were  French),  and  the  clearances  160  (of  those  of  Graves  and  those  of  the  left  banlc  of 

which    120   were  French).     A   newly   con-  the  Garonne.    The  best  wines  among  the  latter 

structed  railroad  facilitates   intercourse  with  are  the  Sautemes,  Barsac,  Prelgnac,  and  Lan- 

Paris  and  the  intervening  towns  in  the  val-  gon.    The  best  Bordeaux  wines  are  popularly 

ley  of  the  Loire.    Beside  a  joint-stock  bank,  known  in  America  and  in  England  as  claret 

with  a  capital  of  $600,000,  which  has  been  They  are  noted  for  delicate  flavor,  and  a  per- 

long  in   existence,  the   bank  of  France  has  fume  which  seems  to  combine  the  violet  and 

established   here   within   the   last   10   years  the  raspbernr;  rich  in  color,  grateful  to  the 

a  branch,  which   transacts   a   large  amount  sense,  and  wholesome  in  their  effects. 

of  business.    The  custom-house  duties  bring  BORDEN,  Simeon,  an  American  civil  engi- 

in  yearly  between  $2,000,000  and  $2,500,000.  neer  and  scientific  mechanic,  bom  at   Free- 

The  municipal  receipts  are  over  $600,000,  and  town,  now  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Jan.  29,  1798, 

this  income  enables  the  city  to  maintiun  estab-  died  at  the  same  place,  Oct  28,  1856.    His 

lishments  of  instruction  and  charity.    Among  early  years  were   spent  at  Tiverton,  R  I., 

the  latter,  the  new  hospital  deserves  roecial  no-  where  he  acquired  such  imperfect  rudiments 

tice.    The  museom  contains  the  pubac  library  of  education  as  the   district  schools  afford- 

wlth  110,000  volumes,  cabinet  of  natural  his-  ed.      He   developed   great   perceptive   pow* 

tory  and  antiquities,  a  picture  gallery  with  good  er  and  mechanical  ability.    Mathematics  and 

paintings  of  the  French,  ItalStn,  and  Flemish  geometry,  as  applied  to  mechanical  combino- 

sohools,  classes  in  design  and  painting,  and  an  tions,  were  his  especial  studies,  and  he  taught 

observatory.    There  is  also  a  botanic  garden,  himself  with  the  aid  of  such  books  as  accident 

with  courses  of  lectures,  npon  natural  phUoso-  threw  in  his  way.    Without  serving  any  ap- 

J>hy,  an  academic  faculty  and  the  imperial  col-  prenticeship  he  made  himself  a  thorough  work- 

ege  dependent  on  the  nniversity  of  France,  an  man  in  wood  and  metal,  and  became  one  of  the 

imperial  academy  of  arta,  sciences,  and  beUes-  ablest  practical  mechanics  of  his  day.    Early  in 

lettres,  and  several  other  learned  societies  and  life  he  practised  surveying  with  success,  and 

acientific  establishments.    Twenty-five  journals  made  his  own  surveving  compass,  which  is  still 

and  periodicals  are  published  in  Bordeanx,  of  extant,  and  an  excellent  instrument.    With  the 

whicn  7  are  political.    Bordeaux  is  the  seat  first  fruits  of  his  labors  he  purchased  Rees^s 

of  an  archbishopric  and  an  imperial  court,  has  Cycloptcdia,  which  opened  to  him  a  mine  of  in- 

tribunals  of  prinaarr  lurisdiotion  and  of  com-  formation,  and  contributed  greatly  to  his  future 

nerce,  and  47  Oathouo  churches,  1  Protestant  success.    In  1828  he  took  charge  of  a  machine 

church,  and  1  qmagogne.    In  point  of  wealth,  shop  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  in  1830  devised 

instruction,  and  refinement,  it  holds,  next  to  and  oonstmcted  fbr  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 

Paris,  the  1st  rank  among  the  cities  of  Firance,  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  base  line  of  the 

while  in  point  of  popniation  it  is  the  4th,  con-  trigonometrical  survey  of  Uiat  state.  The  appa- 

talnhig,  in  1856, 140,601  inhabitants.  ratus  was  50  feet  long,  was  enclosed  in  a  tube, 

BOkDEAIJX,  HE3nii  Ghablss  Fwbdjsasd  and  was  of  an  invariable  length  in  all  tempera- 

Mabia  DisuDOirai,  duke  ot   See  Chambosd.  tures.    Four  compound  microscopes  accompa- 

BORDEAUX  WINES,  a  general  name  ap-  nied  it,  and  both  tube  and  microscopes  were 

plied  to  the  wines  produced  in  the  French  de-  mounted  upon  trestles,  having  motion  in  every 

partment  of  GKronde.     The  average   annual  direction.    At  that  time  it  was  the  most  accu- 

prodnce  is  48,400,000  gallons,  of  which  80,800,-  rate  and  convenient  instrument  of  the  kind  ex- 

000  are  exported,  8,800,000  taken  for  home  tant,  and  it  is  now  only  surpassed  by  that  of 

consumption,  and  8,800,000  employed,  in  the  the  IT.  8.  coast  survey.    Mr.  Borden  assisted  in 

mann&cture  of  cogniEUs.     There  are  6  classes  the  measure  of  the  base  and  in  the  subsequent 

of  Bordeaux  wines,   M^oo,   Graves,   Palus,  triangulation*    In  1834  he  took  charge  of  the 
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work,  And  completed  it  in  1841.  In  its  progress  seyeral  feet  hi^er  than  the  month  of  the  rim, 

his  genios  and  resonrces  were  tried  to  the  nt-  np  which  it  tl^refore  rushes  like  a  torrent,  k 

most.    With  limited  means  and  imperfect  in-  England  the  hore  is  observed  in  the  Seveinaoii 

stniments  he  provcMi  his  ability  by  ^  doing  good  Trent  rivers  and  in  Solway  frith.    There  k  & 

work  with  poor  tools.''    An  acconnt  of  this  remarkable  bore  in  the  Hoo^y  branch  of  the 

survey  and  its  results  may  be  found  in  the  Ganges,  where  the  current  goes  70  miles  in  4 

^  American  Philosophical  Transactions,''  voL  ix.  hours ;  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bramapootn, 

p.  84.    Its  precision  has  since  been  satisfactori-  where  no  boat  ventures  to  navigate  at  spring 

ly  proved  by  the  coast  survey.    Mr.  Borden  tide,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.   The  rise 

was  next  employed  as  surveyor  in  the  case  of  the  tide  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  resembles  i 

^^  Rhode  Island  ts.  Massachusetts,"  argued  in  the  bore,  and  this  phenomenon  is  observed  in  some 

U.  S.  supreme  court  in  1844.    After  its  decision  of  the  smaller  rivers  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, « 

he  traced  and  marked  the  boundary  lines  be-  well  as  in  the  Amazon. 

tween  those  states.  He  tJso  constructed  several  BOREAS  (the  north  wind),  in  mythology,  s 

railroads,  and  published,  in  1851,  '^  Formula  for  eon  of  Astneus  and  Eos,  a  brother  d  Hespenis, 

constructing  Railroads,"  in  one  octavo  volume.  Zephyrus,  and  Notus,  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  Momt 

In  1851  he  accomplished  a  difficult  feat  in  engi-  Hamus,  in  Thrace,  carried  off  Orithyia,  daogh* 

neering,  by  suspending  a  telegraph  wire,  over  a  ter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  he  begot  Ze^ 

mile  long,  upon  masts  220  feet  high,  across  the  Calais,  and  Cleopatra,  who  are  called  Boreids. 

Hudson,  from  the  Palisades  to  Fort  Washington.  In  the  Persian  war  Boreas  destroyed  the  ahipi 

But  his  reputation  as  a  scientific  man  rests  of  the  invaders,  and  hence  was  worshipped  it 

chiefly  upon  his  successful  conduct  of  the  first  Athens,  where  a  festival,  Boreasmoi,  was  in^ 

geodetic  survey  ever  completed  in  this  country,  tuted  in  his  honor.    He  was  represented  witli 

At  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  American  wings,  which,  as  well  as  his   hair  aad  beaid, 

philosophicd  society,  of  the  American  academy  were  full  of  flakes  of  snow ;  instead  of  feet  he 

of  arts  and  sciences,  and  other  learned  bodies,  had  the  tails  of  eerpenta,  and  with  the  train  of 

In  his  private  character  he  was  a  model  of  in-  his  garment  he  stirred  np  douds  of  dost 

tegrity  and  honor.  BORECOLE,  a  variety  of  cabbage  known  « 

BORDENTO  WN,  a  village,  pop.  8,000,  in  Brussels  sprouts,  and  celebrated  for  tend£ni«s 

Burlington    co.,   N.  J.,  on  the  Camden    and  and  delicate  flavor.    Wild  cabbage,  or  hat^ 

Amboy  railroad,  80  miles  from  Philadelphia,  olerctcea.  to  which  species  borecole  belongs^  is 

67    from  Kew  York,  and  6   trom    Trenton,  met  witn  in  abundance  in  many  parts  of  Earope. 

It  lies   pleasantly  on  an  elevated   plain   on  It  is  very  common  in  the  soutiiem  part  of  T^- 

the  lefl  bank  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  con-  key,  especially  about   Mount  Atbos.    It  b 

tains  several  public  and  private  schools.    It  is  also  found  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  ooaat  « 

the  terminus   of  the  Delaware   and  Raritan  Kent,  near  Dover,  on  the  Yorkshire  cos^  is 

canal,  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Trenton,  Cornwall  and  Wales,  and  on  the  isle  of  Tight 

and  is  a  favorite  place  for  excursions  by  steam-  In  other  places  it  forms  a  broad-leaved  ^locoa 

boat  from  Philadelphia.     The   mansion  built  plant,  with  a  somewhat  woody  stem,  hsno; 

and  long  inhabited  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  is  in  but  littie  likeness  to  its  cultivated  progeny,  u 

the  neighborhood.  comparing  the  different  varieties  of  wiW  ^ 

BORDLEY,  John  Beale,  an  American  agri-  bage  with  the  corresponding  varieties  of  pr- 

culturist,  born  in  1728,  died  at  Philadelphia,  den  produce,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  wh» 

Jan.  25,  1804.    Though  of  the  legal  profession,  successive  steps  of  culture  and  domesticstwo 

his  habitual  employment  was  husbandry,  and  he  the  numerous  changes  and  improvements  1ut< 

cultivated  an  estate  on  Wye  island  in  Chesa-  been  efiTected,  which  gave  birth  to  ^^^ 

peake  bay.  He  published  many  essays  and  short  races  of  cabbages,  savoys,  borecoles,  brocowft 

treatises  on  agricultural  topics.  and  cauliflowers,  so  cBfferent  in  aspect  sod  a 

BORDONE,  Pabide,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian  flavor  from  their  wild  progenitors, 

school,  born  at  Treviso  m  1600,  died  in  Ven-  BOREHAM,  a  parish  in  Essex,  EngM»  ^ 

ice  in  1570.    He  studied  under  Titian  at  Venice,  site  of  Newhall,  a  mansion  bmlt  in  the  wigB « 

and  subseqnentiy  devoting  himself  to  the  study  Henry  VII.,  and  successively  occunied  ss » r«* 

of  Giorgione's  works,  originated  a  style  of  his  dence  by  the  princess  Mary,  by  ^"^^^"J^^ 

own,  full  of  fire  and  grace,  and  distinguished  Buckingham,  by  Cromwell,  and  by  the  dott 

by  all  the  force  of  coloring  then  pec^iar  to  of  Albemarle.    Newhall  is  now  a  nimnej' 

the  Venetian  school.  One  of  his  best  preserved  BORGHESE,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiw 

and  most  successful  pictures  is  the  "  Old  Gon-  of  Sienna,  Italy,  which  has  been  moreorle®^ 

dolier  presenting  a  Ring  to  the  Doge,"  which  tinguished  since  the  middle  of  the  16th  oenW 

Vasari  styles  the  artist's  masterpiece.  A  jurisconsult,  of  the  name  of  Marco  Antowo 

BORE,  the  rapid  rushing  of  the  tide  inland  Borghese,  who  was  employed  by  the  p»P 

against  the  current  of  a  river.    This  phenome-  court  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  W" 

non  takes  place  when  a  narrow  river  falls  into  pears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  its  ^^^ 

a  gradually  widening  estuary  which  is  subject  at  Rome.    His  3d  son,  Camillo,  l>«<^^?Vtfs 

to  high  tides.   At  spring  tides  the  great  volume  Paul  V.  in  1605,  and  he  lavished  the  W^ 

of  water  which  enters  the  wide  mouth  of  the  and  riches  which  his  place  enabled  him  tocj^ 

estuary  is  compressed  as  it  advances  till  it  is  mand  on  his  relatives.    For  a  son  of  his  ^"^ 
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brother,  named  ICaroo  Antonio  Borgbeae,  he  with  her,  bnt  Napoleon  prevented  the  matdb, 

procured  the  princedom  of  Sahnona   and  a  inasmach  as  he  was  not  nch.   Another  general, 

grandeeahip  in  Spain.    His  brother  Francesco  Ledero,  for  whom  Napoleon  had  a  high  esteem, 

he  made  the  leader  of  the  troops  sent  against  became  her  hnsband  in  179Y.    Together  with 

Venice  in  1607,  to  maintain  the  papal  caose  the  rest  of  the  fiunUy  ahe  removed  to  Paris, 

against  the  opposition  of  that  repnblio.  Scipione  when  the  star  of  the  first  consul  began  to  shine. 

Oaffitrelli,  a  nephew,  he  created  cardinaL  Paolo,  At  that  time  she  was  remarkable  for  her  bean- 

the  son  of  Marco  Antonio,  married  Olympia  ty,  as  she  was,  indeed,  daring  her  whole  life. 

Aidobrandini,  the  only  child  of  the  prince  of  The  dnchesse  d*Abrantds  speaks  of  ^'the  ex- 

Boflsano,  and  grand>nieoe  of  Clement  YlII.,and  traordinary  perfection  of  her  beauty,'*  and  of 

thnsintrodaoedthe  wealth  of  the  Aidobrandini  the '^ezqmaitely  beantifal  Panlette,^'  compar- 

into  the  Borghese  family.    The  son  of  Paolo,  ing  her  to  Venns  or  Galatea.    The  same  au- 

named  Giovanni  Battista.  was  the  ambsMador  of  thorityadds  that  she  was  no  leas  whimacal, 

Philip  V.  to  the  coort  of  Rome,  where  he  died  capridona,  and  vain.    When  Ledero  was  sent 

in  1717.    His  son,  Marco  Antonio,  was  viceroy  to  St  Domingo  as  captain-general,  she  followed 

of  Naples  in  1721,  and  another  of  the  same  him  greatlv  against  her  will  and  by  order 

name,  descended  from  him,  became  a  noted  col-  of  her  brother,  embarking  at  Brest,  Dec.  1801, 

lector  of  works  of  art,  with  which  ho  adorned  and  exciting  tne  admiration  of  the  ship-poets 

his  snmptaous  villa  on   the   Pincian  hilL— *  so  mnch  that  they  called  her  the  FmMfnariiui. 

Oamillo  Filifpo  Ludovioo,  a  son  of  the  art  Daring  the  tronbles  on  the  island  she  dispkyed 

eollector,  bom  in  Rome,  July  19,  1776,  died  nnnsnai  intrepidity ;  and  on  one  occasion,  as  the 

at    Florence,  April  10,  1883.    Daring  the  in-  insamnt  negroes  attacked   her  residence  at 

vasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  he  Joined  the  Gap  Francois,  she  ooold  only  be  indaced  to 

enemy,  showing  a  singnlar  devotion  to  the  leave  it,  in  order  to  seek  refhge  on  ship-board, 

I*rench,  and  particularly  to  Bonaparte;  and  was  by  force.    Her  husband  dviog  one  year  after 

afterward  (1808)  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  their  arrival^  she  returned  to  Europe,  where 

Murie  Pauline,  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  and  she  was  agam  married  in  1808  to  the  prince 

'Widow  of  Gen.  Lederc.    In  1804  he  became  OamiUo  Borghese.    Their  domestic  life,  how- 

a  French  prince,  and  on  the  breaking  oat  of  ever,  was  not  happy,  and,  after  some  years, 

tiie  Austrian  war,  the  next  year,  assumed  the  they  separated.     Pauline  was,  perhaps,    the 

oonunand  of  a  squadron  of  tiie  imperial  guard,  most  accomplished  of  Napoleon's  sisters ;  she 

At  the  close  of  it  his  wife  received  the  duchy  was  fond  of  poetry  and  the  arts,  and  possessed 

of  Guastalla,  and  he  took  the  titie  of  the  dulro  no  littie  theatrical  ability.    While  she  occupied 

of  Guastalla.    He  served  in  the  campaign  of  a  part  of  the  villa  Borghese  at  Rome,  her  house 

1606  against  the  Russians  and  Prusrians,  after  was  the  resort  of  the  most  brilliant  society  of  the 

which  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  govern-  city.    Napoleon  was  attached  to  her,  although 

or-general  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  it  is  said  uiat  she  manifested  a  less  slavish  sub- 

which  included  also  the  former  states  of  Red*  mission  to  the  imperial  will  than  any  of  her 

mont  and  Gtenoa.    Fixing  his  court  at  Turin,  &mily.    Her  independence  in  regard  to  him- 

he  conducted  his  government  with  moderation  self  he  often  overlooked,  but  when  she   put 

and  Judgment    At  the  request  of  Napoleon  he  some  slight  upon  the  empress,  to  whom  she  was 

sold   to  the  French   nation,  for  the  sum  of  inimical,  he  compelled  her  to  leave  the  court. 

8,000,000  ftancsL  over  800  of   the  beautiful  8he  was  still  in  exile  when  he  abdicated  in 

works  of  art  which  ornamented  the  palace  of  1814^  but  she  interested  herself  much  in  his 

his  anoestofs  at  Rome.    Among  them  were  late,  and  was  about  to  Join  him  in  St.  Helena, 

many  masterpieces,  which  are  now  the  ddight  when  the  news  of  hu  decease  arrived.    A 

of  the  visitors  to  the  Parisian  galleries.    After  littie  while  before  her  own  death,  she  was 

the  ab^cation  of  Bonaparte,  however,  he  broke  reconciled  to  her  husband,  and  lived  with  him 

up  all  connection  with  the  fiunUy.  and  separated  at  Florence. 

from  his  wife.  He  then  fixed  his  residence  in  BORGEDSSI,  Baictolomicbo,  count  a  learned 
Florence,  where  he  lived  in  great  splendor  numismatist,  bom  July  11, 1781,  at  Savignano, 
till  his  death.  Beside  the  Umious  palace  in  the  Papal  States.  His  attention  has  been  de- 
on  the  Pincian  hill,  his  family  were  left  large  voted  to  duddating,  through  the  study  of  in- 
estates  in  different  parts  of  Tuscany,  Naples^  Bcription&  several  obscure  pomts  in  Roman  his- 
and  the  papal  territories.  The  duchesse  d'Ab-  tory ;  and  the  papers  he  has  published,  at  various 
rant^  says  he  ''was  exceedingly  handsome,  periods,  in  some  of  the  Italian  reviews,  have  se- 
with  a  plentiful  lack  of  brains." — Mabqi  Pait-  cnred  for  him  a  great  reputation  among  the 
un,  princess,  originally  Bonaparte,  born  at  learned.  Since  1821  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
Ajacdo,  Oct  20,  1780,  or  April  22, 1781.  died  in  littie  republic  of  San  Marino.  He  has  now  com- 
Florence,  June  9,  1826.  In  1798,  when  theEng-  pleted,  after  more  than  80  years^  labor,  a  full 
liflh  were  in  the  occupation  of  Oorsica,  she  was  chronological  list  of  the  Roman  consuls,  em- 
sent  to  Msrseilles,where  she  afterward  came  near  bradng  all  the  modem  discoveries  on  the  sub- 
msrrying  Flr^ron,  a  member  of  the  convention,  Ject,  with  disquisitions  on  the  most  important 
bat  anotiier  lady  laid  claim  to  his  hand.  She  questions  connected  with  Roman  antiquities, 
wns  then  intended  for  Gen.  Duphot,  who  was  BORGHI-MAMO,  Adslaidk,  an  Italian 
afterward  murdered  at  Rome.  Junotwasinlove  prima  donna,  bom  in  Bologna,  Aug.  9,  1830, 
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made  her  debut  there  Dec.  1846,  appeared  in  once  began  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 

1851  at  tlie  San  Carlo  in  Naples,  and  has  been  feudal  barons  and  small  princes  in  the  Papal 

since  1853  engaged  at  Vienna.  States  and  its  vicinity,  having  persuaded  hb 

BORGI,  Giovanni,  the  originator  of  ragged  father  to  take  the  lead  in  this  movemoii. 
schools,  born  in  Rome  about  1736,  died  about  Thus  the  Borgias  dispossessed  most  of  the 
1802.  He  was  a  mason  by  trade,  and  en-  feudatories,  seizing  their  strongholds,  castle, 
tirely  uneducated,  but  after  his  daily  toil  and  estates.  About  that  time,  Zizim,  brother 
was  completod,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attend-  of  Bsgazet  II.,  sought  in  Rome  a  refuge  frcna 
ing  the  sick  in  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  the  murderous  schemes  of  his  brother,  vho 
spending  entire  nights  in  his  labor  of  love,  and  offered  800,000  ducats  to  the  pope  for  the 
frequently  falling  asleep  at  his  work  during  the  extradition  of  the  fugitive,  or  lor  his  be&i 
day.  In  his  daily  walks,  ho  had  noticed  troops  Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  who  was  then 
of  vagrant  children  in  the  streets,  fast  ripening  with  his  army  in  Italy,  where  he  exercised  i 
into  vice  and  crime.  He  took  tliem  home  to  wide  influence,  moved  by  the  fate  of  Zirim,  im- 
his  humble  lodgings,  and  having  clad  them,  periously  demanded  from  Alexander  VI.  thiit 
with  tlie  aid  of  alms  which  he  collected,  ho  ap-  the  Turkish  prince  should  bo  sent  to  his  camp. 
prenticed  them  to  useful  trades.  This  noble  Cesaro  advised  his  father  to  yield  to  the  ^l^ 
work  was  observed  and  admired  by  others,  who  mand,  but  previously  to  administer  to  Zizim  a 
freely  lent  their  aid,  and  when  the  number  of  slow  poison,  and  himself  accompanied  tiio  Ti^ 
children  became  too  great  for  his  close  quar-  tim  as  a  hostage ;  but  when  the  drug  began  to 
tors,  more  suitable  and  ample  accommodations  operato,  he  escaped  from  the  French  camp. 
were  provided  by  2  good  ecclesiastics,  who  paid  He  likewise  poisoned  Giovanni  Battista  Femti, 
the  rent,  and  aided  him  by  their  influence  and  the  richest  and  most  influential  dignitary  in  lh« 
counsel,  and  in  duo  time  a  society  was  formed,  papal  court,  and  seized  the  treasures  he  had  f»- 
contributing  monthly  toward  its  support.  Thus  cumulated.  Soon  afterward  he  was  suspected 
aided,  its  organization  was  further  developed  of  procuring  the  murder  of  his  own  brother, 
in  1784.  Altliough  Giovanni  was  himself  igno-  Giovanni  Borgia,  duke  of  Gandia,  who  ws 
rant,  he  perceived  the  advantages  of  instruction,  found  in  the  Tiber  pierced  with  9  stiktto 
and  caused  the  children  to  bo  taught  reading,  strokes,  by  unknown  hands.  The  pope  relea^l 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  by  one  Francesco  Cer-  him  from  his  clerical  vows,  and  endeaTored  t*) 
vetti,  wlio  afterward  left  him  and  founded  make  him  marry  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Fred- 
another  refuge  for  orphans  called  the  *'  As-  eric  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples.  This  scberoe, 
sumption  of  the  Virgin,"  which  was  consoli-  however,  was  unsuccessful,  but  a  cardinal  who 
dated  with  that  of  Giovanni  in  1812.  Pius  participated  in  the  intrigue  was  poisoned  and  his 
VI.  highly  approved  of  the  good  work,  and  fortune  seized  by  Borgia.  Louis  XII.,  king  rf 
having  purchased  for  the  institution  the  Pa-  France,  demanding  from  the  pope  a  divorce  frcnn 
lazzo  Ruggi,  became  its  principal  protector,  his  first  wife,  the  demand  was  granted  on  the 
Subsequently,  it  was  removed  to  different  con-  condition  that  he  should  create  Cesaread^** 
vents,  and  finally  to  the  church  of  St.  Anne  of  and  take  him  into  the  French  service.  Boi^i 
tlie  carpenters.  The  children  rose  at  an  early  became  duke  of  Valcntinois,  received  a  conad- 
hour,  attended  mass,  and  after  receiving  each  a  erable  military  command  and  emoluments  Id 
loaf  of  bread,  went  to  their  respective  work-  the  French  army,  and  in  1499  married  Chir- 
shoi)s,  which  Giovanni  frequently  visited  him-  lotte,  sister  of  Jean  d^Albret,  king  of  Naram. 
self,  to  learn  of  their  progress  and  behavior.  He  commanded  in  the  campaigns  of  Lonis  XII 
At  the  Ave  Maria,  he  stood  at  the  entrance  in  Italy,  and  by  his  wonted  means  seized  fof 
door  with  a  bag  in  his  hand,  into  which  the  his  own  account  Forli,  Oesena,  Imola,  Biniim, 
boys  dropped  their  day's  earnings.  The  school  Piombino,  the  island  of  Elba,  Faenza,  Cam- 
lessons  were  next  in  order,  and  finally  the  fru-  erino,  and  murdered  their  sovereigns.  B*^^ 
gal  supper.  The  discipline  was  strict,  including  wished  to  destroy  all  the  petty  sovereigns. «» 
corporrJ  punishment.  Yet  Giovanni  was  by  no  to  seize  Romagna,  Umbria,  Tuscany,  and,  nnJ*' 
means  inconsiderate,  frequently  accompanying  ing  all  these  states,  to  make  himself  the  bui 
the  pupils  to  the  country,  and  joining  in  their  of  Italy.  As  tliis  would  have  satisfied  tb< 
Bi)orts.  lie  allowed  the  boys  to  select  the  trade  longings  of  many  among  the  Guelphic  patnoia, 
to  which  they  had  the  greatest  inclination,  for  forever  precluding,  as  they  believeJl,  all  forei^ 
which  they  evinced  the  greatest  aptitude,  and  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  peniDSD* 
that  best  suited  to  their  capacity  and  strength.  Borgia,  notwithstanding  his  crimes,  found  * 

BORGIA,  Cesare,  an  Italian  prelate  and  sol-  gists  among  them.    Macchiavelli  took  him  * 

dier,   born  about  145T,  died  March  12,  1507.  his  standard  in  his  celebrated  work  7Z  iVi''««f* 

He  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  son  and  has  been  accused  by  many  writers  of  b^J^ 

of  Rodrigo  Lcnzuolo,  afterward  Pope  Alexander  a  decided  partisan  of  Cesare.    But  Lonis^^'; 

yi.,  and  Rosa  Vanozza  (Giulia  Farnese).    Uav-  arrested    these    ambitious    machinations,  •'JJ 

ing  first  ofliciated  as  bishop  of  Pampeluna,  ho  many  whom  Cesare  had  already  depriTed  « 

wiis  promoted  by  his  father,  in  1493,  to  the  their  possessions,  as  for  example  the  dnke^ 

dignity  of  cardinal,  and  became  known  as  the  Urbino,   recovered    them.     Ilis  most  bloody 

cardinal  Valentino,  from  the  diocese  of  Valen-  military  action  was  the  storm  and  d«oght«r  m 

cia,  of  which  he  was  made  archbishop.    lie  at  Sinigaglia,  at  the  head  of  his  Swiss  IDert^ 
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narieB,  described  by  MaoohiaveDL  He  stQl  of  Oortona.  in  1750,  he  founded  the  celebrated 
continued  to  poison  and  otherwise  murder  feu-  museum  or  antiquities  at  Velletri,  which  be- 
dal  barons,  cardinals,  and  other  wealthy  per-  came  the  richest  of  all  such  collections.  Sub- 
sons.  Finally,  as  most  historians  allege,  sequently  officiating  as  governor  of  the  duchy 
thou^  Boscoe  does  not  admit  the  statement,  of  Benevento,  he  cusUnguished  himself  by  his 
in  conjunction  with  his  father,  he  coucoct>  able  administration,  and  preserved  that  prov- 
ed the  plan  of  poisoning  4  of  the  wealth-  ince  from  the  famine  which  ravaged  the 
test  cardinals  at  an  evening  party  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1764.  In  1770  he  became 
villa  Oometo.  But  by  mistake  the  poison,  secretary  oi  the  propaganda,  and  during  18 
which  was  mixed  in  wine,  was  administered  to  years  that  he  occupied  that  office  he  had  to  do 
Alexander  VI.  and  to  Cesare.  The  pope  died  with  roissionarieB  scattered  all  over  t^e  globe, 
about  a  week  after.  Oeaare  was  saved  by  being  and  was  enabled  greatly  to  enrich  his  collection 
generally  temperate,  having  taken  but  nttle  of  of  rare  manuscripts  and  antiquities.  Pins  VI. 
the  drugged  wine,  with  water.  He  seized  upon  named  him  a  cardinal  in  1789,  and  put  under 
the  papal  treasures  in  the  Vatican,  and  with  his  care  the  institution  of  foundlings,  and  Bor- 
about  12.000  mercenaries  still  kept  Bome,  al-  gia's  name  thus  became  connected  with  various 
though  tnose  whom  he  had  despoiled  in  c^tral  benevolent  establishments.  In  1797,  when  the 
Italy  revolted  and  recovered  their  lost  property,  revolutionary  movement  reached  Borne,  Pins 
SWilly  his  troops  abandoned  him,  and  the  pope,  VI.  made  him  dictator  of  tiie  city.  When  the 
Jnlins  II.,  arrested  and  expelled  him  from  the  French  troops  arrived  before  the  walls,  Feb.  15, 
Papal  States.  He  took  refuge  with  Gonzalez  1798,  the  republican  party  rose,  and  arrested 
de  Cordova,  the  commander  of  Naples^  who  and  expelled  him  from  the  Boman  states.  He 
sent  him  to  Spain,  where  he  was  imprisoned  retired  to  Venice,  then  to  Pisa,  where,  as  was 
by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  After  8  years  he  his  wont,  he  formed  a  small  society  of  scientiflo 
escaped  and  found  an  asylum,  in  1606,  at  the  men.  He  returned  to  Bome  wiUi  Pius  VIL, 
court  of  Jean  d'Albret,  his  brother-in-law.  and  devoted  his  time  to  various  administrative 
Finally  he  was  slain,  in  1507,  before  the  castle  ameliorations.  He  died  on  a  journey  to  Paris 
of  Viana,  which  he  was  besieging,  in  the  war  as  companion  of  the  pope.  Inuring  his  life  he 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  with  Ferdinand  the  was  the  friend  of  men  of  science  and  lettorsj 
Oatbdic  He  had  been  educated  with  the  and  left  a  highly  esteemed  name.  He  also  had 
greatest  care,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  a  respectable  reputation  as  a  writer  and  arch»- 
most  cultivated  minds  of  his  epoch.    His  elo-  ologist. 

qnenoe  was  so  persuasive  and  seductive,  that  BOBGIA,  St.  Fbanoib,  duke  of  Gandia,  vice- 

&w  could  resist  being   carried   away,    even  roy  of  Cataloni^  and  afterward  8d  general  of 

agunst  their  own  interests.    He  was  temperate  the  society  of  Jesus,  bom  at  Janda,  Spain,  in 

in  the  use  of  liquors  and  the  table,  and  patronized  1510,  died  in  Bome  in  Oct  1572.    He  was 

science  and  letters,  which  accounto  for  his  hav-  eminent  as  a  soldier  and  stetesman,  and  en- 

ing  found  some  defenders.  J27od  the  confidence  and  friendsliip  of  Oharles 

BOBGIA,  LuoBBZiA,  daughter  of  Alexander  v.    He  married  very  young  a  noble  Portu- 

VI.,  and  sister  of  Oesare,  li^sd  in  the  latter  half  gnese  lady,  Eleonora  de  Oastro,  by  whom  he 

of  the  15th  century.  She  had  numberless  lovers,  had  a  large  family.    He  was  always  very  strict 

and  has  been  accused  of  incest  with  her  fiither  in  his  morality,  and  exact  in   his  reli^ous 

and  her  2  brother^  though  modem  critics  have  duties ;  but  the  sight  of  the  disfigured  corpse  of 

called  this  in  question.    She  was  afl^ced  in  her  his  late  sovereign,  the  beautifbl  Isabella  of  Por- 

youth  to  an  Anigonese  nobleman ;  but  her  father  tngaL  made  suda  a  profound  impression  on  him, 

beooming  pope  gave  her  in  marriage,  in  1498,  that  he  ever  i^r  lived  at  court  like  the  most 

to  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro.    This  mateh  austere  monk  in  his  cloister.    After  the  death 

wts  dissolved  in  1497.    She  afterward  married  of  his  wife,  he  entered  the  society  of  Jesus,  and 

Alfonsou  duke  of  Biseglia,  whose  assassination  was  ordained  priest  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

was  ordered  8  years  afterward  by  Oesare,  her  At  the  death  of  Laynea,  in  1565,  he  was  elected 

brother.    In  1501,  she  married  Alfonso  d^£st&  general  of  ^e  society,  and  remained  in  office 

asonof  £roole,diuceofFerrara.    She  Burvivea  until  his  de^.    Several  bishoprics,  and  the 

her  whole  fiuxuly,  and  attracted  to  her  court  dignihr  of  ourdinal,  were  repeatedly  pressed 

poets  and  men  of  letters,  among  others  Pietro  opon  hioL  but  reftased.    He  was  canonized  by 

Bembo,  who  celebrated  her  genius.    Victor  CuementA.  in  1671. 

Hogo  has  made  her  the  sul^eot  of  a  play,  which  BOBGNE,  L  aki,  dtuated  in  the  south-eastern 

affords  the  basis  fbr  the  well-known  opera  of  part  of  the  state  of  Louisiana.    Though  this 

Donisetti.    Her  complexion  was  &ir,  and  her  body  of  water  is  termed  a  lake,  it  is  strictly  the 

bur  of  a  kind  of  diver-blond,  as  rare  as  it  was  termination  of  that  large  arm  of  the  Mexican 

beautiful.  gulf  known  as  Pascagoula  sound,  being  united 

BOBGIA,  BnrAKo,  an  Italian  cardinal  and  to  that  by  a  pass  or  strait  crossed  by  a  line  of 

director  of  the  Boman  propaganda,  bom  at  small  islands,  and  flused  on  the  east  by  Grand 

Velletri,  Dec.  8, 1781,  died  at  Lyons,  Nov.  28,  island.    LcUce  Boigne  is  also  connected  with 

1804.    He  was  one  of  the  most  generous  pa-  Lake  Pontohartrain  by  the  Bigolet  pass.    It  is 

trons  of  science  in  the  18th  century.    Having  about  the  average  depth  of  Lake  Pontohartrain, 

been  made  a  member  of  the  Etruscan  academy  and  approaches  within  15  miles  of  New  Or- 
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leans.    Its  greatest  extent  is  in  a  north-east  arriyedinTonqainjostattheoommQQoemeDtof 

and  south-west  direction,  in  which  its  length  is  a  bloodj  persecution,  carried  on  bj  the  tynat 
about  30  miles.    Lake  Borgne  forms  a  part  of   Minh-Menh  against  his  Christian  sattjeots.  fi« 

the  western  boundarj  of  the  Mississippi  delta.  very  soon  learned  to  speak  the  language  ud 

BORGOGNONE,  Jaoopo  Cobtesi,  a  painter,  accommodate  himsc^  to  the  habits  and  temper 
born  In  Burgundy,  in  1621,  died  in  Rome,  Nov.  14,  of  the  Tonquinese,  and,  notwitbstandiDg  tbe 
1676.  He  studied  his  art  at  Bologna,  a  part  of  difficulties  placed  in  his  way  by  the  penecntioo, 
the  time  nnder  the  instruction  of  Guido,  whose  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and  saoceas  dnrisg 
stylo  of  coloring  he  imitated.  His  great  excel-  6  years.  In  1888  he  was  apprehended,  seTerely 
lence  lay  in  representing  battle  scenes.  He  re-  beaten,  and  imprisoned,  and  after  4  mootl^ 
sided  for  many  years  at  Florence,  where  he  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  He  bore  his  tor- 
acquired  a  fortune  by  his  pencU,  and  finally,  in  tnres  with  fortitude,  and  wrote  0e?enl  lettm 
1655,  became  a  Jesuit.  This  did  not  interfere,  from  his  prison  to  his.  relatives  and  InflDdsia 
however,  with  his  devotion  to  his  art,  which  he  France,  breathing  the  most  heroic  Bentimeoti. 
continued  to  practise  until  his  death.  He  was  executed  in  company  with  2  lutiTe 

BORGOO,  a  lai^e  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  priests.    The  mandarin  expressed  to  lum  hb  I^ 

Africa,  bounded  N.  by  Gourma,  S.  by  Eyeo,  or  gret  at  the  necessity  he  was  nndw  of  obeTiogtlw 

Yarriba,  E.  by  the  Niger  river,  and  W.  by  orders  of  the  king,  and  the  officer  who  oommiod* 

Dahomey.  It  is  generally  a  level  country,  though  ed  the  escort  of  troops  wept  when  he  bade 

crowed  by  a  range  of  mountains.    The  soil  is  him  farewell.    He  was  escorted  to  the  scaffold 

fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  productive  of  com,  by  a  guard  of  honor.    The  native  priests  were 

yams,  plantains,  and  limes.    All  the  varieties  of  strangled.    Borie  seated  himself  on  the  scifibld, 

game  which  prevail  in  Africa  are  found  here  in  and,  without  betraying  the  least  trepidation,  Ud 

abundance.     When  Olapperton  visited  Borgoo,  bare,  with  his  own  hand,  his  neck  and  shoulden. 

he  was  told  that  the  natives  were  the  most  dis-  No  one  of  the  soldiers  was  willing  to  perform 

honest  people  of  Africa  ;  but  his  experience  the  office  of  executioner,  and  the  one  who  vis 

convinced  him  that  this  bad  reputation  was  compelled  to  do  it,  intoxicated  himself  in  ordff 

undeserved.  He  found  them  good-humored  and  to  sain  courage  for  the  hateful  office.   Throo^ 

obliging;  nor,  during  his  stay  in  the  kingdom,  awkwardness  and  confusion  he  prolonged  the 

was  he  over  robbed  of  the  slightest  article.  The  suffi^rings  of  the  missionary  by  sinking  seveil 

slaves  of  the  governors  and  chiefs,  however,  ineffectual  blows.    The  first  stmck  him  on  the 

pilfered  every  thing  that  came  within  their  cheek,  the  second  on  the  shoulders,  and  it  vis 

reach.    These  slaves  were  natives  of  the  neigh-  not  until  the  seventh  stroke  that  the  heed  iras 

boring  country  of  Houssa.    Borgoo  is  divided  severed  from  the  body.   The  heathen  veneratad 

into  the  four  states  of  Boussa,  Wawa,  Kiama,  Borie  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  heroes,  and  em 

and  NikL    Boussa,  which  holdjs  the  first  rank,  honored  him  as  a  divinity,  by  burning  gold  pipff 

is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  over  his  grave.    He  was  appointed  hiahop  and 

Mungo  Park.  vicar-apostolic,  Just  before  his  death,  hat  wis 

BORGOO,  another  country  in  central  Af-  never  consecrate.    His  bones  were  hroogbt  to 

rica  of  the   same  name    as   the   preceding.  Paris,  and  are  preserved  in  tiie  ohapel  ci  tba 

It  has  never  been  explored   by  Europeans,  foreign  missions. 

It  is  a  mountainous  region,  forming  a  con-        BORING  is  the  name  common  to  2  distioct 

necting  link  between  the  basin  of  Lake  Tchad  mechanical  operations,    which  bear  differeot 

and  the  basin  of  the  Nile.     The  dr  is  said  appellations  in  most  lan^uagea    The  ooe  one* 

to  be  remarkably  pure,  and  the  soil  well  wa-  sists  in  turning  the  inside  surface  of  cylindefl 

tered  by  perennial  rivers,  and  very  fertile  in  to  make  them  true,  the  other  in  cutting  bote 

date-trees.    The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  pow-  through  solid  matter.    Cylinders  of  a  dianw^'^ 

erful  Arab  tribe  of  the  Uelad  Solyman.    In  the  smiJler  than  4  feet  are  bored  on  a  Uthe:  ^ 

year  1851  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  explore  cylinder  is  fastened  to  the  slide-rest,  aad^ 

this  region  was  made  by  Dr.  Barth  and  Dr.  tool  is  keyed  on  a  mandrel  or  boring  ^}'^ 

Overweg.    They  set  out  with  a  large  army,  between  the  centres  of  the  lathe ;  the  cyliodtf 

despatched  by  the  sheik  of  Bomoo  for  the  moves  lengthwise,  and  the  tool  '^^^^'^JJ 

invasion  of  the  countries  eastward  from  Lake  that  the  cut  is  helical.    Large  cylinders  of  tw 

Tchad ;  but  before  they  could  reach  Borgoo  this  thickness  usual  for  steam  engines  cann^/^ 

army  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  defeated,  and  bored  horizontally,  as  their  weight  is  suffifj^' 

put  to  flight.    Barth  and  Overweg  saved  their  to  deflect  them  when  resting  on  the  side;  they 

lives  only  by  a  quick  retreat  are  bored  on  a  boring   machine.   Thi*  °^ 

BORIE,  PiEBBE  Rose  Uesulb  Dumoulin,  a  portant  tool  is  of  modem  invention,  m  » 

French  missionary,  bom  Feb.  20, 1808,  at  Beynat,  found  only  in  those  large  establishments  vfiff* 

Sut  to  death  in  Tonquin,  Nov.  24, 1838.  Having  huge  steam  engines  are  built.    Boring  "^"JT 

etermined  to  become  a  priest,  he  diligently  ap-  are  made  to  order  in  England  and  S«>^?^ 

plied  himself  to  his  studies,  and  led  an  exemplary  in  the  United  States  they  are  built  in  tht  ?^T 

life ;  but  his  restless  and  aspiring  spirit  was  al-  where  they  are  wanted.    A  boring  ™*^,  Pij 

ways  in  search  of  some  field  of  heroic  achieve-  generally  placed  in  a  comer  of  tlie  shop  fono^ 

ment.    Finally  he  was  ordained  and  sailed  for  by  2  solid  walls.    It  consists  mainly  of  a  «rti- 

Tonquin,hisappointedmission,Dec  1,1881.  He  cal  shaft  placed  below  the  floor,  snpportui^* 
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teal  boring  bar  whkli  etrtim  »  borlaontal  the  oatdng  edm  to  a  point    Drills  are  made 

.*r*wheol,  and  of  a  etronidy  ribbed  bed-  to  bore  dean  holes,  by  providing  them  with  a 

)  on  which  are  4  movable  standards  or  ahearinff  point  on  the  side,  that  cots  like  the 

orts  with  damps  to  hold  the  cylinder  in  point  ox  a  knife;  or  by  prolonging  the  catting 

•rticsl  position.    The  lower  end  of  the  edge  along  the  side;  or,  formetu,  by  making 

rests  in  a  socket  on  strong  fonndations;  a  reamer  with  the  stem  of  the  drill.    Boring 

ippor  end  is  keyed  loosdy  to  the  boring  tools  are  made  to  ^ect  the  material  cut  away, 

juid  supports  it    The  boring  bar  is  goided  by  shaping  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  or 

arlju^-table  boxes,  the  lower  one  forming  by  making  it  hollow.    The  yarions  tools  nsed 

t  or  tb  6  bed-plate,  the  npper  one,  part  of  an  for  boring  wood  are  as  follows :  the  brad-awl 

buam  strongly  bolted  and  braoed  to  the  la  a  cylindrical  wire,  with  a  chisel  edge;  it 

The  shaft  and  boring  bar  are  made  to  packs  the  material  around  the  hole.    The  awl 

kTo  by  a  train  of  wheels  placed  under  the  is  a  square  bar  tapering  to  a  point    A  great 

The  cutter-wheel,  on  which  are  bolted  number  of  tools  are  fluted,  that  is,  have  the 

d  tool-carriers,  descends  slowly  alouff  the  shape  of  the  half  of  a  tube.    Bach  are  the  shell- 

;  bar.    To  operate  with  this  machine,  bit,  the  gouge-bit  the  sooon-bit,  the  table-bit, 

)ring  bar  is  at  first  withdrawn,  to  make  the  cooper^s  dowel-bit,  tne  brush-bit,  the  nose- 

for  the  cylinder,  which  is  placed  on  the  bit,  or  auger-bit     The  gimlet  is  Anted,  but 

in\%  and  then  the  bar  ia  put  back  in  ita  terminates  in  a  screw,  which  drives  it  into 

inside  the  cylinder.    This  last  is  then  so  the  wood.    The  centre-bit,  an  instrument  of 

od  as  to  have  the  same  axis  with  the  English   invention,  was  totally  unknown  in 

r  bar,  and  is  firmly  damped.    Gutting  continental  Europe  80  years  ago.    It  consists 

(  are  set  on  the  tool-carriers;  these  are  of  a  centre-point,  a  shearing-point,  and  a  broad 

j(l  for  the  depth  of  cut  desired,  and  the  indined  cutter.    Its  varianons  are  called  olug 

ae  is  put  in  motion.    After  the  oatter-  oentre-bit|  wine-cooper^s  centre-bit,  expanding 

has  come  downthe  whole  length  of  thecyl-  centre-bit    The  tools  in  the  form  of  a  screw 

tC  is  raised  bv  means  of  a  revolving  crane  are  the  single-lip  anger,  made  of  a  half  round 

»ther  out    Boring  machines  were  made  bar  wound  spindlv  around  a  cylinder;  the 

id  the  bulging  of  the  sides  of  flinders  twisted  gimlet,  made  of  a  conical  shaft,  around 

Waced  horixontally,  as  this  was  the  main  which  ia  cut  a  half  round  n>iral  groove;  the 

ment  to  good  boring;  they  also  avoid  screw  auger,  formed  of  a  flat  band  of  sted 

'ection  of  theborinff  bar.    They  require  twisted  when  red  hot;  the  American  aueer, 

>s2i  T>ower  than  latnee  to  do  Uie  same  made  of  a  solid  shaft,  around  which  is  a  ttiin 

nd  have  eeveral  other  minor  advantages,  hdioalfin.    The  last  much  resembles  a  wood 

fTi^t  of  these  machines  in  existence  is  screw ;  the  cutting  edge  ia  removable,    and 

l>e  one  built  in  Glasgow,  by  0.  and  A.  resembles  that  of   a   centre-bit     All  these 

,  for  Robert  Napier's  machine-shop.    It  twisted  tools  are  of  American  invention,  and 

80  tons^  is  25  feet  high,  and  14  feet  were  scarcely  known  in  Europe  15  years  ago. 

It  can  work  at  from  2^  to  16  revolu*  Another  American  tool  is  an  auger  for  produc- 

minato ;  can  bore  a  cylinder  10  feet  in  ing  square  holes  or  cutting  mortices:  it  consists 

r,  and  7  foot  6  inches  long,  and  can  take  of  a  screw  anger  working  in  a  tube,  round  in- 

'1 « A  to  ^  of  an  inch  per  revolution.  This  dde  and  souare  outside ;  the  four  comers  at  tlie 

a/u^iitne  oftn  also  be  used  as  a  drilling  lower  end  of  the  tube  are  sharpened  from 

>  tor  boring  holes  10  inches  in  diameter  inside,  and  proceed  forward  a  short  distance 

^»lid  iron. — BoBnro  Toous  for  drilling  behind  the  cutting  edge  of  the  auger,  cutting 

If  these  tools  had  only  to  out  away  a  through  the  wood  as  they  advance,  and  roak- 

yf  matter,  as  is  done  in  cutting,  planing,  ing  the  round  hole  square.    Several  of  these 

ung,  the  directions  given  for  cutting  tools  working  side  by  side  wiU  cut  an  oblong 

to  the  angles  of  the  faces  of  the  edge  hde.    Boring  tools  for  wood  are  worked  by 

work,  the  velocity,  and  the  lubricating  means  dther  of  a  lathe,  a  carpenter's  brace, 

o[>er  for  the  anbstsnoe  to  be  cut,  woula  a  transverse  handle^  or  a  drilling  machine. — 

lie  atrictlr  applied.    Buch  is  not  the  Boring  tools  for  metal  are  called  drills,  and 

v'over ;  a  drilJ  has  not  only  to  torn  off  are  much  less  varied  in  shape  than   those 

>rn   of  the  hole,  but  also  to  pare  ita  for  wood.     The  double-cutting  drill  is  made 

tf  tilde  itael/  in  a  straight  line,  and,  for  by  flattening  the  end  of  a  small  bar  of  steel, 

i  some  other  substances,  to  ^ect  the  catting  it  so  as  to  form  a  point  or  projecting 

Moreorer^  the  vdodty  is  unavoid-  ande  of  about  90^  in  the  centre  line  of  the 

>reat  at  all   pointa  firom  the  centre  to  tod,  and  grinding  on  both  sides  to  transform 

tuferenoe.     In  consequence,  the  rules  the  2  flats,  fonmng  the  angle  into  edges  of 

rnttiog  toola  are  observed  in  boring  about  00^  diarpness.    Another  double^utting 

as  far  mm  they  accord  with  other  im-  drill,  called  the  Swiss  drill,  is  made  of  a  wire 

X  J  (lisitea ;  bat  they  must  never  be  lost  flled  on  one  side  to  the  diameter,  the  end  of  the 

I>rilla  are  made,  in  general,  to  bore  remaining  half  bdnff  ground  in  the  shape  of  a 

ifU^  hy  providing  them  with  a  centre-  half  cone.    These  ariUs  are  used  with  a  drill 

i  n  projecting  beyond  the  cutting  edge  bow,  by  watchmakers  and  muricd-box  makers, 

o  C4,'ntre  of  the  hde^  or  by  tapering  but  only  for  veiy  amaU  holesL    The  common 
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single-cntting  drill  is  forged  flat  and  cut  point-  imported  into  this  oonntry  by  the  Kessre.  Boe, 
ed,  80  as  to  show  at  the  end  2  small  faces  meet-  for  building  their  fast  presses,  and  from  the  use 
ing  at  an  angle  of  90°,  and  forming  a  point  of  these  and  other  ganges,  they  now  reap  ti* 
projecting  in  the  centre  line  of  the  tool,  advantage  of  building  presses  for  the  Lima 
These  two  faces  are  ground  so  as  to  form  angles  press  in  England,  with  nearly  as  little  risk  d 
of  60*^  with  the  flat  sides  of  the  tool;  the  inaccuracy  as  if  they  were  made  in  tber 
one  face  forming  this  angle  with  one  side,  the  own  shop  by  men  accnatomed  to  the  work. 
second  face  with  the  other.  This  drill  is  in  From  Whitworth's  standards,  or  from  accnratt 
universal  use,  the  angles  specified  being  slight-  measurement,  8  other  ganges  have  to  be  msik 
ly  modified  according  to  the  natnre  of  the  for  the  use  of  the  shop.  TThe  first,  called  clear- 
metal  to  be  bored.  To  turn  horn  and  compo-  ing-holes,  in  which  each  hole  is  a  little  larger 
sition,  or  bronze,  which  substances  clog  the  than  the  multiple  of  ^,  },  or  |  of  an  m± 
drill  by  forming  a  paste  around  it,  the  driU  has  stamped  by  the  side  of  them,  is  used  to 
to  be  cut  less  pointed,  the  faces  ground  more  gauge  the  width  of  drills  intended  to  make 
inclined,  and  the  small  sides  of  the  drill  have  holes  large  enough  for  bolts  of  the  diameter  of 
also  to  be  ground  inclined  to  the  flat  sides,  so  the  same  mark  to  pass  thronffh.  The  second 
as  to  form  a  reversed  drill,  by  means  of  which  tapping-holes,  is  a  gauge  for  drills  intended  for 
the  tool  may  cut  its  way  out  of  the  hole.  It  holes  in  which  a  Uiread  has  to  be  cot ;  thes 
is  nearly  impossible  to  drill  a  hole  in  the  exact  holes  are  smaller  than  their  mark  by  twice  the 
place  where  it  is  designed  to  be,  and  the  error  depth  of  the  corresponding  screw  tlu^d.  Tk 
IS  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  drill.  For  third  is  called  reaming  holes ;  the  holes  made 
this  reason,  when  exactness  is  required  for  a  by  drills  gauged  in  it,  nave  to  be  reamed  to  be 
large  hole,  a  small  hole  is  drilled  first,  and  this  of  the  same  size  as  the  standards.— Substimces 
is  enlarged  by  means  of  a  pin  drill.  The  shape  very  soft  and  yielding,  as  well  as  those  ci- 
of  a  pin  drill  is  exactly  represented  by  placing  tremely  hard,  cannot  be  bored  with  the  tool^ 
2  carpenter's  chisels  side  by  side,  the  one  pre-  described  for  wood  and  metal ;  but  other  pre*- 
senting  its  face,  the  other  its  back,  to  the  cesses  are  employed.  Chemists  bore  tlie  un- 
person holding  them,  and  by  letting  the  end  of  merous  corks  they  use  for  connecting  clasetuNs 
a  wire  project  between  them  a  little  below  the  with  a  red-hot  pointed  rod,  afterward  cleaub? 
edges.  In  using  the  instrument,  the  centre  the  hole  and  making  it  of  the  requisite  jia 
pin  must  enter  and  fit  the  small  hole  previously  with  a  round  file.  Cork  may  also  be  bo?«l 
bored,  which  acts  as  a  guide.  If  the  portion  with  a  sharpened  tube  or  round  cutter,  if  thi«  be 
of  the  cutting  edges  nearest  the  centre  pin  is  oiled  and  made  to  rotate  15  times  faster  thi 
cut  away,  the  tool  will  cut  a  circular  groove ;  it  advances  in  the  cork,  as  is  seen  in  a  patented 
such  is  the  form  adopted  for  cutting  holes  in  cork-cutting  machine.  Hard  steel  and  gli*? 
the  tube  plates  which  receive  the  tubes  in  loco-  are  bored  with  the  end  of  a  rotating  brass  nxl 
motives.  These  drills  are  worked  in  various  fed  with  oil  and  emery.  Glass  offers  also  tlii5 
kinds  of  braces,  in  the  lathe  or  in  the  drilling  remarkable  and  little  known  pecoliaritr,  i^ 
machine.  After  they  are  drilled,  the  holes  of  it  is  drilled  through  as  easily  as  hard  woods. 
all  carefully  made  machines,  which  are  not  with  a  common  metal  drill,  provided  the  dri 
tapped,  are  perfected  by  reaming.  A  large  pro-  is  kept  all  the  time  moistened  with  tnrpenriK 
portion  of  holes  drilled  are  intended  for  screws,  The  discovery  of  this  cnrions  fact  is  asctu^ 
and  are  consequently  tapped.  Taps,  master-taps,  to  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  and  the  a- 
stocks,  dies,  and  reamers,  are  costly  tools ;  periment  has  been  repeated  with  perfect  fK- 
hence  it  is  the  interest  of  machinists  to  devise  cess  by  the  writer  of  tnis  article.  It  is  a^trii 
and  adopt  a  uniform  system  in  drilling  and  ing  illustration  of  the  importance  of  lobrk*- 
making  screws,  so  that  a  machine  may  be  re-  tors,  and  of  the  intimate  connection  berw«* 
paired  in  another  shop  than  tliat  of  the  maker,  the  sciences,  as  after  this  there  is  no  abscnfi^ 
without  the  necessity  of  making  a  new  set  of  in  thinking  that  chemistry  may  one  daj  w- 
tools  for  each  particular  case.  Mr.  J.  Whit-  nish  macMnists  with  the  means  of  vortia? 
worth,  the  great  machinist  of  Manchester,  Eng-  metal  as  fast  as  they  now  do  wood.— Hdi-  - 
land,  has  planned  and  introduced  in  Great  Brit-  inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  deep,  aw  ca* 
ain  a  regular  system  for  holes  and  screws,  which  through  rock  for  the  purpose  of  blasting-  b^ 
has  also  been  adopted  in  the  United  States  by  striking  the  bottom  of  the  nole  with  the  chi-^l- 
gas  fitters,  and  in  a  few  machine  shops,  where  like  end  of  a  heavy  bar  of  iron ;  the  workin* 
perfection  rather  than  quantity  of  work  is  holds  the  bar  in  his  hands,  and  takes  caw  ^' 
aimed  at.  Holes  and  screws  of  a  diameter  make  it  revolve  a  quarter  of  a  circle  betveffl 
comprised  between  j'^  of  an  inch  and  6  inches,  each  stroke.  Several  machines  have  ^^^ 
are  the  only  ones  considered ;  from  -,\  to  ^  of  vented  to  render  the  work  more  easy,  but  tb<? 
an  inch  only  those  measuring  an  exact  multiple  are  not  as  yet  much  used.  This  is  doe  p^^J 
of  ^\  are  used ;  from  |  to  2  inches,  only  those  to  the  prejudices  of  the  laborers  emplojtd  ^ 
measuring  an  exact  multiple  of  },  without  frac-  that  kind  of  work,  partly  to  the  difficult?  ^^ 
tions ;  from  2  inches  to  6,  those  measuring  an  handling  and  adiusting  machines  on  unevo^ 
entire  multiple  of  J  inch.  Standard  holes  of  ground,  among  loose  stones.  In  these  ^ 
these  dimensions  in  hardened  cast  steel,  with  a  chines  tlie  bar  moves  lengthwise  betwftf 
plug  to  fit,  are  made  at  Whitworth's ;  a  set  was  guides,  and  is  constantly  pressed  down  I'J ' 
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■pring.    By  means  of  a  shaft,  a  crank,  and  a  natanl  history,  and  antiqaides  of  his  natiTe 

oam,  the  bar  is  forced  up  a^^st  the  spring,  region;  also  a  history  of  Oom  wall,  a  paraphrase 

describing  a  quarter  of  a  circle  in  its  way.  of  Job,  and  other  works.    He  had  a  large  cor- 

Before  the  cruik  has  made  a  whole  torn,  the  reepondenoe  with  many  of  the  most  eminent 

bar  is  suddenly  rdeased.  and  strikes  the  ground  literary  men  of  his  day,  particularly  with  Pope, 

with  a  power  equal  to  that  accumulated  in  the  a  large  collection  of  whose  letters  to  Borlase  is 

R>ring.     A  large  patented  machine  of  this  still  extant.   Fope^s  grotto  at  Twickenham  was 

cSass,  provided  with  a  portable  steam  engine^  made  out  of  fossils  and  spars  furnished  by  Bor* 

and  containing  seyeral  new  features,  was  ex*  lase  from  the  Oomish  excarations. 

hibited  five  years  ago  in  New  York  by  G.  A.  BORMIO  (Germ.  Womuf),  a  town  of  the  Aus- 

Gardner,  its  inventor. — Experiments  have  been  trian  province  of  Sondrio,  in  Lombardy,  near 

made  in  boring  tunnels  by  machinery  in  Mont  the  Adda ;  pop.  2,000.    In  its  vicinity  are  the 

Genis  (Alps),  and  in  the  Hoosick  Mountain  at  salt  baths  called  Bagni  di  Bortnio.    The  tem- 

Adam8,Mas8.  The  machine  is  carried  on  a  truck,  peratnre  is  99"  5'.    Gen.  Dessolles  achieved 

and  consists  of  a  large  vertical  wheel  with  a  hori-  here  a  victory  over  the  Austrians,  March  26, 

aontal  bnoring  bar  in  its  centre.    It  is  wheeled  1799.  The  beautiful  galleries  of  tilie  soad  which 

elose  to  the  wall  which  is  to  be  bored,  and  the  leads  over  the  Wormier  Jock  (an  Alpine  moun- 

oenbal  bar  is  made  to  out  a  hole  in  the  rock«  tainl  from  I^ol  to  Italy,  were  destroyed  by 

This  bar  is  then  removed,  and  the  hole  is  used  the  Italians  in  1848. 

to  firmly  bind  the  machine  to  the  rock.    The  BOBNE,  Ludwio^  a  Gtennan  politician  and 

large  wheel  is  then  made  to  revolve,  cutting  in  author,  of  Jewish  origin,  bom  May  18, 1786,  at 

the  rock  a  circular  groove,  of  the  oiameter  of  Frankforton-the-Main,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  18, 

the  intended  tunnel,  by  means  of  cutters  carried  1887.   His  &ther,  Jakob  Baroch,  was  a  weall^y 

on  its  periphery.    These  cutters  are  made  to  banker,  and  hisgrandfiriher  a  man  of  great  dig- 

ent  or  to  strike,  and  to  work  slow  or  fast,  ao-  zuty  of  character,  and  an  accomplished  diplo- 

oording  to  the  nature  of  the  stone.    After  the  matist,  employed  by  Prince  Thum  and  Taxis  as 

groove  is  cut.as  deep  as  the  length  of  the  tools  ambassador  to  Vienna.    The  assodationa  of  his 

aUows,  the  machine  is  unfastened  from  the  gprandiather  first  turned  youns  B6nie*s  atten* 

rock,  and  drawn  back  a  few  steps,  when  a  tion  to  politics,  and  after  stcraying  at  Berlin, 

charge  of  powder  is  placed  in  the  central  hole^  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 

and  fired.    The  huge  ring  which  was  out  in  celebrated  Henrietta  Herz,  ana  witli  Schleier- 

relief  on  the  wall  comes  down  in  firagments,  macher.  he  attended  lectures  on  medicine  at  tJie 

leaving  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  neatly  cut — For  nniverstt^  of  Halle,  but  eventually  at  Heidel* 

an  account  of  BoBDie  lOB  Waisb,  see  Asxs-  berg,  and  in  1808,  at  Gieesen,  devoted  himself 

siAN  WxLLB.  more  exclusively  to  the  studv  of  political  sci« 

BOBISSOV.  a  district  in  the  Busdan  gov-  ence.    On  his  return  to  Frankfort  he  received 

emment  MinsK ;  pop.  109,800,  with  a  capital  an  employment  in  the  police  office,  whidi  he 

of  the  same  name ;    pop.  6,000.    Near  tiie  held  until  Frankfort  was  reinstated  in  its  pod* 

a4)soent  village,  Studianoa,  the  Beresina  was  tion  as  a  free  town,  when  he  devoted  himself 

crossed  by  the  French  army,  Nov.  26  and  27,  to  literary  labor,  by  publishing  at  Offenbadh 

1812.  Qo  escape  the  Frankfort  oensonuip)  the  iSitoo^ 

BOBKUM,  an  island  in  the  North  sea,  on  SutreUo^  and  the  ZeiUokmngony  2  journals. 

the  coast  of  East  Friesland,  belonging  to  Han*  which,  however,  were  stopped  by  the  grand 

over  (jurisdiction  of  Aulioh).     It  is  situated  duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt^  to  whose  little  realm 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  is  about  6  miles  long  Offenbach  belongs.    At  the  same  time  he  was 

hj  2  miles  broad,  and  has  a  low  surface.    A  arraigned  at  Frttikfi)rt  npon  a  charge  of  cir* 

narrow  channel  divides  it  into  two  parts,  on  oulating  seditious  pamphlets,  but  acqmtted.  Li 

one  of  which  is  a  light-house.    The  500  in-  1817  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and 

habitants  support  themselves  by  agriculture,  was  baptised,  on  which  occasion  he  relinquished 

fishing^  and  shipping,  and  speak  the  Frisian  his  family  name  of  Baruch  and  adopted  tnat  of 

dialect  Bdme.     From  1818  to  1821  he  edited  the 

BOBLAOE,  Edmoitd,   an  Anglo-Irish  his-  Wage^  a  family  paper,  containing  philoeophical 

torian,  a  physidsn  by  profession,  died  at  Ches-  and  artistic,  but  scorching  and  witty,  criticisma 

ter,  in  England,  about  1682.    He  wrote  "  The  on  the  stage,  which  rank  to  this  day  among  the 

Bednetion  of  Ireland  to  the  Orown  of  Eng-  highest  specimens  of  theatrical  criticism.    Un- 

land,  with  the  Governors  since  the  Conquest  til  1880  he  lived  principally  at  Paris,  HambursL 

by  Henry  11.  in  1172'^  (London,  1675) ;  ^'  The  and  Frankfort,  in  great  isolation,  at  war  with 

Imstory  of  the  execrable  Irish  Bebellion,  traced  the  order  of  things  in  Europe,  aad  too  apt 

from  many  preceding  acts  to  the  grand  Emp-  to  display  the  bitterness  of  his  feelmgs.    After 

tion,  Oct  28,  1641,  and  thence  pursued  to  the  the  July  revolution,  he  founded  at  Paris  a  new 

Actof  Settiement,  1661"  (London,  1680),  and  paper.  La  hakmoe^  with  a  view  to  create  a 

other  works.  closer  intellectnal  and  social  union  between 

BOBLASE,  WnxLuc,  an  English  clergyman,  iVance  and  Germany;  at  the  same  time  he 

antiquary,  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Pendeen,  in  published  letters,  in  which  he  castigated  the 

Oomwafl,  Feb.  2,  1696,  died  Aug.  81,  1772,  European,  especially  the  German  despots,  with 

He  wrote  various  works  on  the  minmJogyi  a  qnrit  so  Fronoh  in  ita  keen  wit  and  brilltant 

vou  in.— 34 
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ffajcty,  and  so  German  in  its  depth  of  thought,  Looang,  and  the  Meratooa  ch^  fonn  the  water* 

displuyiii^    sach    nndisgaised    contempt    for  shed  of  the  S.  or  BanjarmassinpeniBsala;  the 

French  frivolity  and  sach  uncompromising  dis-  Kaminting  chain  toMoont  PenampungaD  fonos 

gust  for  German  pedantry,  that  he  fill^  the  that  of  the  S.  W.  or  Kotta-Waringin  peoinsdi; 

French  with  admiration  for  his  genius,  and  the  andErimbang,Batang-Loopar,andPangimoao- 

Germans  with  respect  for  his  philosophy  and  tains,  form  the  shed  of  the  short  W.  peninsak, 

scholui^hip.    These  letters  are  included  in  his  terminating  at  Cape  Datoo.    Asintbeconfigur- 

Gesammtlte    SchrifUn    (17    vols.,   Hamburg,  ation  of  Celebes  and  Gilolo,  there  are  4  cleaiiT 

1829-'31),  which,  together  with  his  NachgelaS"  indicated  peninsular  arms  extending  N.  £.  aod 

une  Schriften  (Mannheim,  6  vols.,  1847-60),  8.,  and  a  6th,  a  short  projection  W.    The  tbI- 

form  the  bulk  of  his  contributions  to  literature,  leys  between  these  mountain  ranges  are  mostlj 

excepting  those  to  the  German  press,  while  La  impenetrable  swamps,  so  much  sabmeiiged  it 

"balance  (included  in  the  17th  vol.)  was  written  times  as  to  resemble  shallow  bays,  penetratiog 

in  French,  a  language  which  he  mastered  ad-  far  into  the  body  of  the  island;  and  when  we 

mirably,  catching  its  most  delicate  points  with  consider  that  the  deep  bays  of  Celebes  an  fiD- 

singular  tact  and  sagacity.     Of  his  miscellane-  ing  up,  that  of  Tomini,  accessible  to  Fortogoesa 

ous  writings  his  most  elevated  composition  is  frigates  in  the  16th  century,  now  scarcely  floating 

his  Denkrede  auf  Jean,  Paul.     In  this,  his  a  small  native  craft,  it  is  evident  that  a  gnda^ 

deep  sympathies  with    a  genial    thinker  like  upheaval  of  the  central  body,  or  what  is  termed 

Bichter  found  eloquent  expression,  and  never  the  sedimentary  and  plutonic  portion  of  tk 

befoie  or  since  has  the  German    sage  been  archipelago,  has  taken  place,  and  that  Boron 

reviewed  by  a  spirit  so  kindred  to  his  own.  is  probably  of  as  recent  geological  formation 

He  answered  MeozePs  onslaught  on  the  French  as  Australia.    Hardly  ^  of  the  island  is  goal 

in  a  crushing  manner,  in  his  Menzel  der  Fran-  terra  firma^  habitable  for  man;  and  this  mas 

zoscnfrtJiscr^  a  perfect  tornado  of  satire.    The  be  evident  when  we  consider  the  thiimas  d 

celebrated  Heine  hated  him,  and  wrote  a  work  the  population,  about  7  to  the  sq.  m.,  which  i» 

arroj^antly  entitled  Heine  iber  Borne^  imply-  proportionally  60  times  less  than  that  of  the 

ing  hid  superiority  over  his  rival  on  the  very  neighboring  island  of  Java.    An  alluvial  bmrIit 

title-page,  in  which  he  reflected  upon  a  virtuous  band,  varying  from  30  to  60  miles  in  width,  sa> 

and  accomplished  lady,  Madame  Wohl,  an  inti-  rounds  the  island,  Uie  only  avenues  to  the  in* 

mate  friend  of  Borne,  and  his  devoted  nurse  in  terior  being  its  numerous  rivers  and  streana 

his  days  of  sickness.     A  monument,  executed  The  mouths  of  23  rivers,  all  navigable  on  la 

gratuitously   by    David    d* Angers,    has   been  average  100  miles  for  vessels  drawing  not  more 

erected  to  his  memory  in  Fere  la  Chaise  by  than  12  feet  water,  can  be  counted  along  the  y 

his  friends.    Since  the  revolution  of  1848,  his  W.  coast,  between  Capes  Sampaimiaiuo  and  Di- 

homestead  in  the  Ghetto  of  Fi;Ankfort  has  been  too.  Berow  and  Coti  rivers  ontheE.,Baniar,Mt- 

restored  and  decorated,  so  that  the  only  2  rong,  Kahigan,  and  Mendawei  rivers  on  the  S^ 

housLS  which    now  break    the  monotony  of  and  the  rivers  Fontianak  and  Sambas  on  th« 

that  crumbling  and  dirty  quarter,  are  those  of  W.,  are  large  streams  with  tides  flowing  fir  JPi 

Rothscliild  and  of  Borne.  and  some  of  them  navigable  for  200  miles.  In* 

BORNEO,  an  island  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  numerable  smaller  streams  flow  from  the  gT«*i 

lying  under  the  equator,  and  next  to  AustnSia  water-sheds.     But  few  lakes  have  been  discot- 

tlielarj^^cst  in  the  world.   Its  greatest  length  from  ered;  only  2  considerable  ones,  Sombih  tfj 

Capo  Sampanraanjo,  N.,  to  Cape  Salatan,  S.,  is  Samar,  250  miles  up  the  Fontianak  riw,«» 

V78  miles ;  its  greatest  width  from  Cape  Kanio-  4  inconsiderable  ones  in  Baiyarmassin  ttf^ 

ongan,  E.,  to  Mount  Famankat,  at  the  mouth  of  tory.    Of  one  called  Einibaloo,  and  indioow 

Sambas  river,  W.,  685  miles.    It  has  nearly  3,000  on  the  maps  in  the  N.  E.  peninsula,  we  M 

miles  of  sea-coast ;  area,  816,320  sq.  m.,  7  times  no  account  from  any  European  eye-witaesi- 

tho  extent  of  Cuba,  and  a  little  larger  than  the  The   geological   formation   of  the  monnj** 

state  of  Texas;   pop.  estimated  at  2,500,000.  ranges  b  composed  of  granites,  schists,  aenit^ 

The  outline  of  Borneo  is  but  slightly  indented  and  limestones,  and  in  portions  of  the  extaoa^* 

by  bays  and  inlets ;  and  yet  the  skeleton  of  its  intermediate  savannas,  a  rich  vwtable  nwnW 

mountain  ranges,  now  well  ascertained  by  the  overlies  the  quartz  formation.    The  bestrosa 

travels  of  Dal  ton.  Low,  Burns,  and  Schwaner,  coal  of  the  archipelago  crops  out  abundanu^ 

show  that,  at  not  a  very  remote  period,  it  must  in  Brunai  and  Baigarmassin,  at  the  N*  *J*,? 

have  pre-^ented  the  same  singular  configuration  extremities,  and  it  is  evident  that  coal  fioOs 

with  Celebes  and  Gilolo,  that  of  a  group  of  penin-  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  ishind.  The  c^ 

sulas.    Starring  from  the  central  mountains,  the  is  easily  mined,  and  can  be  produced  ^  V^ 

Angn  "  -.        --    _ 

trace 

forms  the  backbone  of  the  peninsuh,  compris-  large  fields  and  masses  of  400  and  ^^  ^ 

ing  the  Brunai  and  Sooloo  territories ;  diverging  feet  of  rich  ferruginous  earth  have  been  vm 

E.  from  the  same  central  point,  we  trace  the  which  will  yield  98  per  cent  of  red  ox»«« 

Sakooroo  range,  which  forms   the  water-shed  iron,  and  70  per  cent  of  pure  metal,  P^*^ 

of  the  Coti  peninsula;  again,  Mounts  Katam,  of  strong  magnetic  properties,  and  eatoeow 
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rf or  to  the  best   Swedlsli ;   tnd  from  dMr,  and  the  krge  hone  deer  (eervtu  equintu). 

the  natiTce  make  the  beet  catting  bladee  Ofreptiles,  there  are  none  of  the  larffeYenomons 

lie   ea^t,  dthough  they  use   also  Soma-  aerpents   that   infest  islanda  of  we  volcanio 

iron.     Antimony  ia  obtained  ao  plenUAilly  band ;  there  ia  a  pecoliar  kind  of  crocodile, 

ftravak,  on  the  K.  W.  ooast^  aa  to  for-  reaembling  the  gavial   of  the   Ganges.    The 

the  chief  anpply  of  the  world:  upward  feathered  creation  is  varied  and  nnmerona,  dia- 

000  tons  of  Sarawak  antimony  being  an-  tingoished  less  for  its  song  than  for  plnmntte  of 
/  siliipped  from  Singapore.  II  is  ronnd  gandy,  dazzling  colors.  The  Jungle  fowls  of 
in  Bintnla,  N.  of  Sarawak,  bat  has  not  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  peninsola  are  all  wanting, 
mined  there.  Gold  is  found  in  a  belt  The  insect  world  presents  some  very  large  and 
hin^  across  the  island,  between  lat.  2"  N.  beaotiftil  yarieties;  butterflies.  9  inches  from 
l""  S.,  corresponding  in  latitude  with  the  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  appear  like  large  flowera 

1  of  the  gold  deposits  of  Sumatra  and  Oele-  in  the  trees ;  and  &ere  are  flowers  much  re- 
It  Idu  been  oht^ned  thus  fiir  only  from  aembling  these  butterflies.    Myriads  of  gaudy 

ial  wAdhings  in  the  form  of  small  min,  winged,  and  some   peculiarly  scented  insects 

nrcly  in  nn^rj^eta  of  the  dimensions  round  mingle  with  the  foliage,  and  the  bee  produoea 

Uifornia.    The  annual  product,  for  several  wax  and  honey  in  abundance — ^important  itema 

lia^t,  has  been  estimated  at  about  850,000  of  enort — ^The  population  of  Borneo  ia  divi- 

>8.    Diamonds  are  found  in  the  Landak  dia-  aible  Into  4  classes :  the  ruUug  MalayS|  forming^ 

40  miles  N.  of  the  equator,  and  at  points  probably,  not  more  than  i  of  ^e  whole;  the 

•o  in  a  8.  E.  direction  toward  Bai\)armaasin,  aboriginal  Dyak,  about  f ;  260,000  Chinese;  and 

iro  found  nowhere  elae  in  the  archipelago,  about    80,000   colonists   from   Oelebea.    The 

^'md  are  obtained  at  depths  varying  from  Malaya  claim  their  ori^  from  Menangkaban, 

HO  feet;  6  diflerent  alluvial  atrata  oocur  the  central  and  once  dominant  state  of  Sumatra. 

0  reaching   the   diamond   yielding  one;  The  native  Dyak  ia  of  larger  average  statora 
^traUk  are  a  black  mould,  a  yellow  aandy  than  the  Malay,  of  a  lighter  brown  oomplezioui 

a  red  clay,  a  blue  clay,  a  blue  clay  inter-  more  muscular,  though  not  so  active  in  move- 

1  with  gravel,  and,  lastly,  a  stiff  yellow  ment|  and  mucn  inferior  in  point  of  civilizatioa 
in  which  the  precious  stones  are  imbedded*  and  political  capacity.  The  Dyaks  are  divided 
ar^'^ost  Bornean  diamond,  in  possession  of  into  a  larae  number  of  petty  tribes,  of  which 
LI  I  tan  of  Matan,  weighs  867  carats.  The  upward  of  100  are  enumerated,  speaking  dif- 
iK'iiks  work  the  mines;  the  product  in  foent  dialects  like  savage  tribes  of  Africa,  snb- 
kVfU  2,100  carata.  No  tin  nor  copper  haa  aisting,  aome  by  fishing  and  hunting,  but  tiie 
ound. — ^The  vegetative  aspect  is  luxuriant  larger  portion  by  agriculture.  The  traits  of 
Ntr^eous,  although  the  soil  is  generally  their  character  exhihit  many  favorable  points; 
>r:il>lo  to  the  production  of  grains  auita-  when  kindly  treated  they  are  doofle,  industrioua, 

food  for  man.    The  ezchanffeable  vego-  and  fidthfru,  thongh,  at  the  aame  time,  they 

pnnlucts  are  benzoin,  found  in  Brunai  have  been  notorioua  aa  pirates,  and.  owing  to  a 

»ry  alone,  sago,  camphor,  gomati  palm  horrible  superstition,  hunters  of  tlio  heMs  of 

exclusively  used  bv  natives  of  the  archi-  their  fellow-men,  believing,  aa  some   affirm, 

»,    and  ratans,  the  latter    found  in  Ban-  that  those  dec^itated  will  be  their  slavea  in 

-(^in  territory,  are  worth  100  per  cent,  the  worid    after   death,   while  othera  regard 

t)mn  thoae  of  any  other  country,  and  are  them  as  signal  trophies.    Thev  exhibit  in  ohar- 

te<l  to  the  value  of  $500,000  annually,  acter  many  of  the  good  and  bsCd  qualitiea  of 

iMe  timber  trees  of  enormoos  dimensiona  the  New  ZSealanden^  when  first  discovered,  and 

<\  in  the  forests. — ^The  island  has  none  of  like  them,  show  excellent  results  under  civili- 

rortoas  felines  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java,  zation,  nrobably  more  than  any  other  people  of 

I  would  not  permit  the  existence  of  such  the  archipelago.    They   are  regardea  by  all 

-ou.s  families  of  the  larger  species  of  ape.  travellera  as  much  soperior  in  natoral  diq;>oai- 

throng  the  Bornean  Jungles.    Several  tion  to  their  Malay  masters.    However,  the 

9  of  the  orangH>atang,  or  simia  fd^rui,  at-  Dyaka  cannot  be  regarded  as  generally  aubject 

kTo  tlieir  largest  development,  and  nevest  to  the  Malaya ;  for  though  a  amall  portion  on 

Man  CO  to  man.  None  of  the  canine  fiunily  the  coaats  are  ensUved,  Uie  great  body  of  them 

(^xoopt  the  domestic  dog.    Only  one  ear-  maintain  their  independence  in  the  extensive 

»ii4  .inimal  is  found,  a  small  leopard,  from  central  mountain  ranges  and  valleyB.    Some  of 

in  of  which  the  Dyak  pirates  make  their  them  are  half  clad,  barbarian  nomads;  but  the 

J  coats.    There  is  the  small  Malay  bear,  greater  portion  have  aubatantial  dwellinffSi  and 

>rcui>tne,  and  several  varieties  of  the  ot-  ooltivate  rice,  the  banana,  sugar  cane,  and  some 

il  ^jairrel  fiamiliea.    The  elephant  ia  not  a  cotton  and  tobacco  for  their  own  consumption. 

,  althoQffh  a  few  have  been  found  in  the  Th^  are  akilfiil  artificers  in  iron;  the  sword 

f^oninsala,  but  evidently  the  progeny  of  blades,  mandows,  and  kreesea  of  the  soutiiem 

L^(\'%ped  from  confinement  that  hM  been  Pjaks,  have  now  a  high  European  reputation, 

cd  by  Bornean  saltana.     A  sinflular  ape-  They  spin  and  weave,  and  have  domeaticated  a 

>f    white    bearded   hog   (sw   oar^tui)  few  small  animals^  but  no  beaeta  of  burden,  tiio 

Is  ;  a\*o  the  tiq>ir,  a  fine  n>eciea  of  bnflalo^  laboring  ox  and  horse  being  unknown  to  them, 

autiful  kanoheel,  or  dimmiitiye  Malayan  No  Boineantribea  have  invented  lettera.  There 
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has  evidently  been  mnoh  interoonrse  with  Java,  Bnmaif  obtained  from  hhn  the  oession  of  &  ter- 
as  attested  by  bo  many  names  of  places,  and  of  ritory  called  Sarawak,  bonnded  8.  by  the  Dc:d 
things  in  common  nse ;  and  remains  of  ancient  province  of  SambaS|  extending  thence  fro!:i 
Javanese  temples  have  been  found  far  in  the  in-  Gape  Datoo  alonff  the  ooast  N.  £.  80  miles,  vith 
terior.  The  intercom^e  with  Celebes  is  very  an  average  breadth  of  60  miles.  The  yalne  d 
great  and  the  enterprising  Bagis  race  of  that  the  exports,  in  1854^  from  Sarawak,  was$l,125,- 
uland  compete  successfolly  with  the  Malays  for  000,  and  of  the  imports  over  $800,000.  ^Dieoat 
the  trade  of  the  coasts.  The  Ohinese  are  the  revenue  o£  the  r^ah  from  seigniorage  on  sn'u- 
chief  miners  of  gold,  and  traders  of  the  towns  mony  mines,  and  other  sources,  was  $130,0i», 
and  villages  where  European  dominion  is  estab-  or  $20,000  more  than  the  gross  revenne  of  the 
lished. — ^De  Barros  says  that  the  Portuguese  Dutch,  controlling  more  than  20  times  the  ex- 
discovered  Borneo  in  1526;  but  the  earliest  tent  or  territory  on  the  same  lalaDd.  The  Briti^ 
mention  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^*  Itinerary^'  of  eiyov  a  large  trade  with  Borneo,  chiefly  CBrried 
Ludovico  Barthema,  who  visited  the  archipelago  on  tnrough  the  free  port  of  Singapore,  wbidi  a 
between  1603  and  1607.  No  portion  was  taken  much  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  Dutch. 
possession  of  by  Portuguese  or  Spanish  com-  BORNHAUSEB,  Thomab,  a  Swiss  dlTJoa, 
manders,  as  the  island,  at  every  approach,  poet,  and  political  reformer,  bom  Maj  2€,  1799, 
presenting  its  impassable  alluvial  coast  belt,  atWeinfelden  in  Thurgaa,  died  in  March,  1S56. 
seemed  to  offer  no  commercial  advantages  like  He  began  political  Hfe  in  1880  by  exdtingpQbB- 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  Dutch,  cations  in  favor  of  changing  the  oonstitntion  of 
under  Van  Noort,  first  appeared  in  Borneo  in  Thurgau.  In  1887  he  earned  throo^^  a  meir 
1698,  but  did  not  begin  to  trade  till  1664.'  nre  for  subjecting  religious  estates  to  the  adIni^ 
Their  sole  object  then  was  to  secure  the  mo-  istration  of  the  state.  On  one  occasion  tiiearfi* 
nopoly  of  pepper,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  tocratic  party  opposed  bis  Section  to  the  greft 
European  traders,  and  tliey  made  a  treaty  to  council,  as  the  Thurgau  law  does  not  permit  ckf* 
this  effect  with  the  sultan  of  Bonjarmassin,  gymen  to  become  members  of  political  bodies; 
where  they  established  a  factory.  They  were  but  he  was  elected  notwithstanoing,  and  the  ex- 
expelled  after  a  few  years,  through  the  intrigues  asperation  against  him  became  so  violent,  tk 
of  the  English.  They  returned  in  1778.  In  one  of  his  political  opponents  even  threaten^ 
1786  they  rendered  important  military  services  his  life.  In  1882  he  published  a  collection  (^ 
to  the  reigning  prince,  in  a  case  of  disputed  songs,  and  in  1886  an  epio  poem,  ^<m»wr»c^rA 
sucoession,  who,  out  of  gratitude,  ceded  to  them  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  a  political  jourul 
the  sovereignty  of  his  dominions.  In  the  same  in  St  Gall,  called  Der  Wdehter,  and  in  18S3  be 
manner,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  compiled  a  collection  of  theconstitatioDSoftlia 
petty  princes,    they   have,  by   treaties,  been  Swiss  cantons. 

enabled  to  claim  sovereignty  over  all  that  por>        BORNHOLM,  an  island  in  the  Baltic^  ovud 

tion  of  the  island  south  of  a  line  running  from  by  Denmark,  but  geographically  and  polp- 

Gape  Datoo,  W.,  to  Gape  Salatan,  E. ;  but  the  cally  belonging  to  Sweden ;  about  28  miles  l»cg 

^eat  body  of  it  is  inhabited  by  independent  by  18  broad ;  area  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  28,0(<iX 

mterior  tribes,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  The  coast  in  most  places  is  high  uid  rocky; 

contests  between  the  Malay  and  Dutch  sover-  where  difb  are  not  seen,  dangerous  reefs  m 

eignties  on  the  coast,  or  even  of  their  existence,  sand  banks  stretch  out  to  sea.    There  ire  iio 

This  extensive  territory  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  good  harbors  for  large  vessela.    The  l«nd  is 

nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  state  of  New  York,  generally  fertile,  and  produces  the  same  gnis 

is  probably  a  burden  upon  the  Netherlands'  crops,  and  the  same  lands  of  trees,  except  'uA 

Indian  treasury ;  as  the  gross  amount  of  its  beech,  as  the  rest  of  Denmark.     The  i^ 

revenue,  only  $120,000  in  1853,  would  not  cover  produces   coaL  marble,    and   buildiog  staae^ 

the  expense  of  its  establishments  at  Banjarmas-  earthenware,  nsh,  dieep,  and  cattle, 
sin,  Coti,  Pontianak,  and  Sambas.    The  English        BORNOO,  or  Bobnou  (called  by  the  Mti«i 

had  trading  factories  for  a  short  time  in  Borneo,  jran(mra\  a  country  of  central  Africa,  boai^"' 

during  the  17th  century ;  but  have  not  had  any  ed  on  the  N.  by  the  Great  Desert,  <m  tba 

territorial  possessions,  if  we  except  the  settle-  S.  by  Mandara,   on  the   E.  by  lake  Tcbv 

ment,  in  1776,  of  Balambangan,  an  island  ^eo>  and  Begharmi,  and  on   the  W.  by  HoiisA 

graphically  belonging  to  Borneo,  and  ceded  by  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Waube,  ffonerallj'W 

the  sultan  of  Sooloo,  and  the  still  more  recent  improperly  called  the  Teou^  and  the  ShiiT* 

settlement  of  another  island,  Labooan,  in  1846,  The  former  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Ho^ 

ceded  to  the  British  government  by  the  sultan  flows  first  north,  then  eastward  tbroagb  Bcff' 

of  Brunai,  and  upon  which  an  English  company  noo,  and  empties  into  Lake  Tchad.   The  Sh^ 

are  now  engaged  in  mining  the  coal  with  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Mandara,  ub 

it  abounds.    This  latter  cession  was  obtained  is  the  more  considerable  river  of  the  jro* 

through  the  influence  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  bet-  Lake  Tchad  receives  its  waters  also.   ^ 

ter  known  in  the  East  as  Rajah  Brooke.    This  lake  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  0**°^ 

enterprising  gentleman,  pursuing  the  policy  of  features  of  the  country.    During  the  ^*^ 

the   Dutch  in  their  relations  with   Bomean  son,  when  the  streams  by  which  it  is  fed  «• 

princes,  having,  with  a  small  armed  vessel  of  reduced  in  size,  its  waters  recede,  and  leave  ^ 

his  own,  rendered  military  aid  to  the  sultan  of  covered  a  tract  of  many  miles  in  extend  ^^ 
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in  overflowed  when  the  riT«n  ne  fwoUeii  Itoea,  Tf  in  nnmber,  end  from  their  oentre 

tho  rains  of  the  wet  season.    The  fertifi^  Q>ringa  a  pointed  dome,  60  ft  in  diameter, 

4ed  by  this  inondation  prodooes  only  a  rank  which  crowns  this  singular  pyramidal  stroo- 

wth  of  grass  firom  10  to  12  feet  in  height  tore.    It  is  hniltnpon,  or  rather  hewn,  like  the 

almost  impenetrable  thickets  of  trees  ana  temples  of  Arabia  PetrsM,  oat  of  a  hill  of 
erwood  When  the  lake  encroaches  npon  traohytic  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of 
\o  regional  the  nnmerooa  wUd  animals  and  Probo,  which  lies  between  4  grand  voloanio 
4ints  with  which  they  are  filled  seek  relhge  peaks,  Sindoro,  Bombing,  MerbshooL  and  Hen^l, 
bo  cultivated  and  settled  tracts  of  country  the  highest  of  which  is  11,000,  and  the  lowest 
spread  terror  among  the  inhabitanta.  The  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
ate  of  Bomoa  especially  from  March  to  arohiteotore  of  the  different  fiicedes,  in  the 
end  of  Jane,  is  excessively  hot  Dorixtg  pn^rtions  of  the  arched  entrances,  the  flights 
rainy  season^  from  May  to  October,  great  of  liepa  the  scolptored  niches,  and  many  capo* 
bers  of  the  inhabitants  are  carried  off  bv  las  at  frequent  mtervals  decorating  the  wallSi 
rand  ague.  The  soil  la  fertile,  and  thoogh  and  in  the  proportionB  and  finish  of  the  terraces 
in  ^rfectl^  cultivated,  produces  large  crops,  and  crowning  dome,  is  grand  and  elegant :  but 
>ccics  of  millet  forms  the  staple  food  of  ue  a  proftision  St  scolptnre  in  low  relief  ovmoada 
nHtose ;  rice  and  grain  of  an  inferior  kind  and  mars  the  chast^ftness  of  the  outline.  On  a 
lUo  grown  in  small  quanti^.  There  are  square  of  14  feet  upward  of  1,000  figures  have 
ruit8,  and  minerals  are  unknown.  The  been  counted,  representing  ceremonials,  pro- 
lattun  is  variously  estimated  at  from  cessions,  chanot  races,  battles,  and  also  sea 
),()00  to  9,000,000.  The  msM  of  the  peo-  views  and  naval  engagementa.  There  are  400 
called  Bomooese,  or  Kanowry.  present  colossal  images  in  the  temple.  The  date  of  its 
ru]>lete  specimen  of  the  negro  mrm  and  construction  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
res.  They  are  peaceable  and  courteous,  many  oriental  antiquaries,  fixed  as  late  as 
ro^ntfhl  and  aadicted  to  pilfering.  The  1860,  and  the  perfbct  state  of  the  edifice  does 
ral  districts  are  occupied  by  an  Arab  race  not  show  a  more  remote  antiquity ;  but  though 
I  Shonaa  Thoy  have  fine  open  counte-  notmorethanSOOyears  old,  such  is  the  imperfect 
^9,  with  aquiline  nosea^  ^^^^  ^7^  ^'^  *  character  of  Javanese  records,  so  many  have 
lexion  of  light  copper.  They  are  d^  been  the  wars,  revolutions,  changes  of  dynaa> 
nl  aa  behiff  arrogant  deceitful,  and  dis-  ties,  and  mign^ons  of  people  during  that  peri- 
t.  The  Mohammedan  religion  is  uni-  od,  that  the  present  inhabitants  oi  the  sur- 
ly professed,  and  that  with  a  violence  rounding  country,  and  indeed  of  the  island, 
i^otry  scarcely  paralleled.  The  govern*  know  nothing  of  its  purpose,  nor  when  nor  by 
jf  Bomoo  is  nominally  vested  in  a  sul«  whom  it  was  built  It  hss  evidently  been  de- 
nt all  the  power  really  resides  in  an  of*  voted  to  the  worship  of  Boddha,  the  chief 
ailed  the  sneik.  The  sultan  is  surrounded  Asiatic  deity. 

HKljr-grnard  of  nobles  and  chiefr,  clad  in  BOBODLnO,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

tost   grotesque   and  unwieldy  attire  to  river  Kolotcha,  in  Bussia,  about  8  miles  above 

the  custom  of  any  country  has  given  Its  Junction  with  the  Moskva.    From  this  vil- 

Tho  rank  of  an  officer  or  noble  is  indi«  lege  the  Rusrians  name  the  great  battle^  in  1818, 

hr   the    number  of  robes   which   are  which  decided  the  poososrion  of  Moscow;  the 

ed   abont   his  body.     Notwithstanding  French  call  it  the  battle  of  the  Moskva,  or  of 

[it  of  the  cUmate,as  many  as  10  or  1%  Moxhaisk.   The  battle-field  is  on  the  ri^t  bank 

rnetimea  worn.    It  Is  considered  India-  of  the  EolotchiL    The  Russian  right  wing  was 

le  that  the  saltan  should  present  acor-  covered  Iqr  that  river  from  its  Junction  witti  the 

Appoaranoe^  and  whenhim  feeding  can-  Moskva  to  Borodino;  the  left  wing  was  drawn 

.»ct  the  deaired  result,  stuffing  is  resorted  back,  em  poienetif  behind  a  brook  and  ravine 

e  military  force  of  this  monarch  amounta  descending  from  the  extreme  1^  at  Utitsa,  to* 

It  SO  000,  mostly  cavafaj.    The  principal  ward  Borodino.    BeUnd  this  ravine^  2  hills 

sire  Kaka,  the  royal  residence,  Mgomoo^  were  crowned  with  incomplete  redoubts,  or 

Old  aod  New  Bimie.  and  Affiigay.  hmetteai  that  nearest  the  centre  called  the  Ra- 

r  them  Are  jpopulous,  well  bdlt  and  en-  vevski  redoubt,  those  on  the  hill  toward  the 

iy  wallflu     The  countir  was  visited  by  leftf  8  in  number,  called  the  Bagration  lunettes. 

Overweff,  and  Richardson  in  1851-'54*  Between  these  2  hills,  another  ravine,  called 

O-HODO,  a  remarkable  ancient  edifice  from  a  Tillage  behind  it  that  of  Semionovskoye^ 

*.Iaod  of  Jara,  situated  in  the  province  ran  down  from  the  Rusaian  left  toward  the  for- 

>i,\  near  the  Probo  river,  about  25  miles  mer  ravine.  Joining  it  about  1,000  yards  befora 

of  the   native  capital  of  Tugyakerta.  it  reached  the  Kolotcha.    The  main  road  to 

nnadrsngnlar  base,  measuring  620  ft.  Moscow  runs  bv  Borodino;  the  old  road  bv 

T  eide,  there  rise  to  the  height  of  116  Utitaa,  to  MoahaislL  in  rear  of  theRossian  pod* 

ries  o?  acolptured  wsUs.  each  stcnr,  as  tion.    This  line,  aoout  9,000  yards  in  extent, 

end.  receding  within  the  area  of  the  was  held  by  about  180,000  Russians,  Borodino 

w  and  leaving  a  broad  terrace  between  being  occupied  in  front  of  the  centre.    Gen. 

-ce«^ioo  of  walla.    Upon  the  topmost  Kutnsoffwas  the  Russian  commander-in-chief ; 

^•e  3  cirdee  of  email,  round,  beU-ui^wd  his  troops  were  divided  into  2  armieB^  the 
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larger,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  holding  the  followed,  the  Rnsmans  regdning  gromid  aa  tleir 
right  and  centre,  liie  smaller,  under  Bagration,  reinforcements  arrived,  but  again  driven  beyond 
occupying  the  left  The  position  was  very  the  ravine  as  soon  as  Davoust  engaged  his  re- 
badly  chosen;  an  attack  on  the  left,  if  success-  serve  division.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were  im- 
ful,  turned  the  right  and  centre  completely;  mense;  almost  all  the  general  officers  were  killed 
and  if  Mozhaisk  had  been  reached  by  the  French  or  wounded,  and  Bagration  himself  was  mor- 
before  the  Russian  right  had  retreated,  which  tally  hit.  Eutusoff  now  at  last  took  some  part 
was  possible  enough,  they  would  have  been  hope-  in  the  battle,  sending  Dokhturoff  to  take  tbe 
lessly  lost.  But  Kutusoff,  having  once  rejected  command  of  the  left,  and  his  own  chief  of  tibe 
the  capital  position  of  Tsarevoye  Zaimishtche,  staf^  Toll,  to  superintend  the  arrangements  far 
selected  by  Barclay,  had  no  other  choice.  The  defence  on  the  spot.  A  little  dter  10  the  IT 
French,  led  by  Napoleon  in  person,  were  about  battalions  of  guards  and  grenadiers,  and  the 
126,000  strong :  after  driving  the  Russians,  Sept.  division  of  Yt^tchikof^  arrived  at  Semionor- 
6,  1812,  N.  8.  (Aug.  26,  0.  S.),  from  some  slight  skoye;  the  corps  of  Baggehufvud  was  divided, 
intrenchments  on  their  left,  they  were  arranged  one  division  being  sent  to  Rayevski,  another  to 
for  battle  on  the  7th.  Napoleon's  plan  was  Tutchkofl^  and  the  cavalry  to  the  right  The 
based  upon  the  errors  of  Kutusoff;  merely  oh-  French,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  their  at- 
serving  the  Russian  centre,  he  concentrated  his  tacks ;  the  Westphalian  ^vision  adTancc^  in 
forces  against  their  left,  which  he  intended  to  the  wood  towwd  the  head  of  the  ravine,  vhik 
force,  and  then  cut  his  way  through  toward  Gen.  Friant  passed  this  ravine,  withont,  hower* 
Mozhaisk.  Prince  Eugene  was  accordingly  or-  er,  being  able  to  establish  himself  there.  TiA 
dered  to  make  a  false  attack  upon  Borodino,  Russians  now  were  reenforced  (i  past  10)  bj 
after  which  Ney  and  Davoust  were  to  assail  the  cuirassiers  of  Borosdin  from  the  annyw- 
Bagration  and  the  lunettes  named  from  him,  serve,  and  a  portion  of  Korff's  cavalry;  but  they 
while  Poniatowski  was  to  turn  the  extreme  were  too  much  shattered  to  proceed  to  an  it- 
left  of  the  Russians  by  Utitsa ;  the  battle  once  tack,  and  about  the  same  time  the  French  vert 
well  engaged,  Prince  Eugene  was  to  pass  the  preparing  a  vast  cavalry  charge.  On  the  Bos- 
Kologa,  and  attack  the  Rayevski  lunette,  sian  centre  Eugene  Beauhamais  had  taken  Bo- 
Thus  the  whole  front  actually  attacked  did  not  rodino  at  6  in  the  morning,  and  passed  over  the 
exceed  in  length  6,000  yards,  which  allowed  Kologa,  driving  back  the  enemy;  but  he  soon 
26  men  to  each  yard  of  front,  an  unprecedented  returned,  and  again  crossed  the  river  higher  nf- 
depth  of  order  of  battle,  which  accounts  for  the  in  order  to  proceed,  with  the  Italian  guards,  the 
terrible  losses  of  the  Russians  by  artillery  fire,  division  of  Broussier  (Italians),  Gerard,  Mor&ral, 
About  daybreak  Poniatowski  advanced  against  and  Grouchy's  cavalry,  to  the  attack  on  Rayei- 
Utitsa,  and  took  it,  but  his  opponent,  Tutchkoff,  ski,  and  the  redoubt  bearing  his  name.  Bfr 
again  expelled  him ;  subsequently,  Tutchkoff  rodino  remained  occupied.  The  passage  « 
having  had  to  send  a  division  to  the  support  of  Beauharnais's  troops  caused  delay ;  his  attja 
Bagration,  the  Poles  retook  the  village.  At  could  not  begin  much  before  10  o'clock.  Tm 
6  o'clock  bavoust  attacked  the  proper  left  of  Rayevski  redoubt  was  occupied  by  the  dm- 
the  Bagration  intrenchments.  Under  a  heavy  sion  Paskie witch,  supported  on  its  left  by  V»- 
fire  from  12-pounder3,  to  which  he  could  eiltchikoff,  and  having  Dokhturoff 's  corps  lor' 
oppose  only  8  and  4-x)Ounder3,  he  advanced,  reserve.  By  11  o'clock,  the  redoubt  was  takffl 
Half  an  hour  later,  Ney  attacked  the  proper  by  the  French,  and  the  Paskiewitch  diTWOt 
right  of  these  lunettes.  They  were  taken  and  completely  scattered,  and  driven  from  thefi^ 
retaken,  and  a  hot  and  undecided  fight  fol-  of  battle.  But  Vasiltchikoff  and  DokhtnraS 
lowed. — ^Bagration,  however,  well  observed  the  retook  the  redoubt ;  the  division  of  Pncw 
great  force  brought  against  him,  with  their  Eugene  of  Wtirtemberg  arrived  in  time,  aaa 
powerful  reserves,  and  the  French  guard  in  the  now  Barclay  ordered  the  corps  of  Ostamtfi^ 
background.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  to  take  position  to  the  rear  as  a  fresh  reserei 
the  real  point  of  attack.  He  accordingly  called  "With  this  corps  the  last  intact  body  of  B^ain 
together  what  troops  he  could,  sending  for  a  infantry  was  brought  within  range ;  there  re- 
division  of  Rayevski's  corps,  for  anoSier  of  mained  now,  as  a  reserve,  only  6  battabonsw 
Tutchkoff's  corps,  for  guards  and  grenadiers  the  guard.  Eugene  Beauharnais,  aboot  U 
from  the  army  reserve,  and  requesting  Barclay  o'clock,  was  just  going  to  attack  the  Raye^ 
to  despatch  the  whole  corps  of  Baggehufvud.  redoubt  a  second  time,  when  Russian  ^j*'^ 
These  reenforcements,  amounting  to  more  than  appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kolog*- 
80,000  men,  were  sent  at  once ;  from  the  army  The  attack  was  suspended,  and  troops  v^ 
reserve  alone,  he  received  17  battalions  of  sent  to  meet  them.  But  the  Russians  (^ 
guards  and  grenadiers,  and  2  12-pound  batter-  neither  take  Borodino,  nor  pass  the  mar^ 
ies.  They  could  not,  however,  be  made  avail-  bottom  of  the  Voina  ravine,  and  had  to  ^^ 
able  on  the  spot  before  10  o'clock,  and  before  treat  by  Zodock,  without  any  other  ^ 
this  hour  Davoust  and  Ney  made  their  second  than  having  to  some  extent  crossed  W 
attack  against  the  intrenchments,  and  took  Icon's  intentions. — In  the  mean  time,  Ney  jj"^ 
them,  driving  the  Russians  over  the  Semiouov-  Davoust,  posted  on  the  Bagration  hill,  ^^ 
skoye  ravine.  Bagration  sent  his  cuirassiers  maintained  a  hot  fire  across  the  Semionorskoy 
forward ;  an  irregular  struggle  of  great  violence  ravine  on  the  Puasian  masses.    All  at  oac 
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Fronca  etTalry  b«gftn  to  more.    To  tbo  trooM  engaged,  excepting  the  9  first  regiments 

;  of  tiomionoTskoje,  Kanaootj  charged  the  of  tne  gtuurds.  and  even  these  lost  bjr  artil- 

i.m  infantry  wiUi  complete  sacoeas,  nntil  leiy  fire  17  omoera  and  <KK>  men.     Their  total 

x^\  car^rjr  took  him  in  flank  and  drove  lose  was  5i,000  men,  beeide  alightlj  wonnded 

hack.     To   the  left,  Latoar«Maabonrg*8  and  scattered  men  who  soon  found  their  way 

)  tiorse  advanced  in  8  columns;  the  fixiti  hack;  but  on  the  day  after  the  battle  thoir 

L><1  by  2  regiments  of  Saxon  cuirassiersi  army  counted  only  62,000  men.    The  French 

t  wico  over  8  Russian  grenadier  battalions  had  all  their  troops  engaged,  with  the  czccp- 

forming  square,  but  they  were  also  taken  Uon  of  the  ffu^rds  (14,000  infantry,  6,000  cav* 

sink  by  Russian  cavaby ;  a  Polish  cuiras-  airy  and  artillery) ;  they  thus  beat  a  decidedly 

'iu'irnent  completed  the  destmction  of  the  snperior  number.    They  were,  beside,  inferior 

ian    grenadiers,  but  thev  too  were  driven  in  artillerv,  having  mostly  8  and  4-pounder8| 

to   the  ravine,  where  the  second  column,  while  i  or  the  Russian  guns  were  12-pounderS| 

fnnctits  of  Westphaliaa  cuirassien,  and  1  and  the  rest  C-pounders.    The  French  loss  was 

uUhU  lancers,  repelled  the  Russians.    The  80,000  men ;  they  took  40   guns,  and   only 

nd  thus  being  secured,  the  infantry  of  Ney  about   1,000    prisoners.     If    Napoleon    had 

Davoust  passed  the  ravine.    Friant  ocou-  launched  his  guard,  the  destruction  of  the  Ros* 

Scmionovskoye,  and  the  remainder  of  the  dan  army,  aocordinff  to  Gen.  Toll,  would  have 

jjiUM  who   had   fonght   here^  grenadiers,  been  certain.    lie  did  not,  however,  risk  this 

(i:s  and  linci  were  fiuslly  driven  back  and  last  reserve,  the  nucleus  and  mainstay  of  his 

'  <kfeut  completed  by  Uie  French  cavalry,  army,  and  thus,  perhaps,  missed  the  chance  of 

''  flod  in  small  disorderly  bands  toward  having  peace  condudea  in  Moscow. — ^The  above 

iui>k,  and  could  only  be  collected  late  at  account,  in  snob  of  its  details  as  are  at  variance 

t ;  tho  3  regiments  of  guards  alone  pre-  with  those  commonly  received,  is  mainly  based 

L'li  a  little  order.    Thus  Uie  French  righti  upon  the  "Memoirs  of  Gen.  TolL"  whom  we 

ilifoating  the  Russian  left,  occupied  a  po*  have  mentioned  as  KutusofTs  chief  of  the  staff. 

1  directly  in  rear  of  the  Russian  centre  as  This  book  contains  the  best  Russian  account 

as  12  o^dock,  and  then  it  was  that  Da-  of  the  battle,  and  is  indiyensable  for  its  correct 

t  and  Ney  implored  Napoleon  to  act  up  to  appreciation. 

>wn  system  of  tactics,  and  complete  the  BORON,  or  Boinrnc,  a  metalloid  substance 

ry,  by  launchiqg  the  guaxds  by  Semionov-  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1807,  by  exnosing 

L"  on  the  Russian  rear.    Napoleon,  however,  boradc  acid  to  the  action  of  apowerfiil  galvanic 

od,   and    Ney  and   Davoust,  themselves  battery.    Gay-LussaoandThenard  the  succeed* 

It'iilly  shattered,  did  not  venture  to  ad-  Ing  vear  obtained  it  in  larger  quantities  by  heat- 

3  without  reinforcements. — On  the  Russian  ingboracic  add  with  potassium.    It  occurs  in 

attor  Eugene  Beauhamais  had  desisted  nature  only  in  combination  with  oxygen  in  the 

tho  attack  on  the  Rayevski  redoubt,  £u-  form  of  boradc  acid,  either  free  or  combined. 

of  Wurtemberg  was  sent  to  Semionov-  It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which 

?,   and  Ostermann,  too,  had  to  change  is  of  dark  olive-brown  color,  iniusible  and  not 

in  that  direction  so  as  to  cover  the  rear  volatilized  at  a  white  heat    Heated  to  000^  in 

to  Rayevski  hill  toward  Semionovskoye.  the  open  air  it  takes  fire,  and,  absorbing  oxygen, 

a  Sorbier,  the  French  chief  of  artillery,  is  converted  into  boradc   add.    It  possesses 

hoM)  fresh  troops,  he  sent  for  86  12-pound-  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  a  non-conductor 

otn  tho  artillery  of  the  guard,  and  formed  of  electridty.    Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2. 

tcry  of  85  guns  in  front  of  Semionovskoye.  Mixed  with  nitrate  of  potash  and  heated,  it  de- 

o  thciK)  guns  battered  the  Russian  masses^  tonates  with  violence.    Its  chemical  equivalent 

it  drew  forward  the  hitherto  intact  cav-  is  11,  and  its  symbol  B.    It  is  not  applied  to 

of  Montbmn  and   the   Polish  lancers,  any  useful  purpose.    By  means  of  the  new 

snqirised  Ostermann's  troops  in  the  act  metal  aluminum,  boron  has  been  recently  ob- 

t'ploying,  and    brought  them  into  mat  tained  by  Wohler  and  Sainte  Ghiire  Deville 

IT,  until  the  cavalry  of  Krents  repellea  the  in  a  cry^aUized  state,  and  in  a  form  they  call 

L  h  horse.    The  Russian  infantry  continued  graphitoid,  from  its  resemblance  to  graphite. 

itVer  from  the  artillery  fire;  but  neither  In  the  form  previously  known  it  i^  designated 

r  ventured  to  advance.    It  was  now  about  as  amorphous.    The  results  of  their  investiga- 

liKk,  and  Eugene  Beanharoais,  reassured  tions  are  very  interesting  from  the  entirely,  new 

the  hostile  cavalry  on  his  left,  again  at-  properties  they  discover  m  this  substance.    The 

d  the  Rayevski  redoubt    While  the  in-  crystallized  boron  they  find  to  be  the  most  un- 

y  attacked  it  in  front,  cavalry  was  sent  alterable  of  all  simple  bodies.    No  acids,  pure 

Semionovskoye  to  its  rear,    iutera  hard  or  mixed,  have  any  efBBCt  upon  it;   nor  is  it 

;;Ie,   it  remained   in    the  hands  of  the  affected  byboUing  concentrated  caustic  soda, 

*h ;  and  a  little  before  8  oMock  the  Rus-  or  nitrate  of  potash.    It  iM  slowly  dissolved  by 

retreated.     A  general  cannonade  from  monohydrated  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda  at  a 

siilo-*  fullowed,  but  the  active  fighting  was  red  heat^    It  is  infusible  before  the  oxyhydro- 

Napoleon  still  refused  to  lannch  his  gen  blow^pe,  and  is  not  oxidized  when  strongly 

I,  and  the  Russians  were  allowed  to  retreat  heated,    aj  chlorine  it  is  acted  upon  with  en- 

loy  liked.     The  Buasians  had  all  their  ergy,  becoming  red  hot  in  an  atmo^here  of  it, 
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and  converted  into  ohloride  of  boron.    Itsorys-  hnndred.  ASdpartionlarftfterwsrdbeetnieflx 
talline  form  is  not  ascertained.    It  is  brilliant  distinctive  francmse  of  borongbs,  viz^  iht  n^ 
and  highly  refractive  like  the  diamond,  and  but  of  sending  burgesses  to  parliament    The  ori|;i* 
little  inferior  to  it  in  hardness.    Like  this,  it  is  nal  object  of  mutual  dLefence  was  merged  in 
expected  to  be  obtained  in  colorless  crystals^  another,  viz.,  privileges  of  trade;  and  not  long 
These  are  now  transparent,  of  garnet-red  and  after  the  conquest  the  guild,  which  was  an» 
heavy  yellow  colors,  due  probably  to  foreign  sociation  of  persona  in  a  particular  trade,  be- 
coloring  matters.    It  easUy  scratches  corundum,  came  so  intemungled  with  the  original  oons& 
The  graphitoid  variety  is  obtained  in  spangles  tution  of  boroughs  that  it  is  difficoit  to  distill^ 
of  reddish  color,  quite  opaque  and  sometimes  of  guish  the  respective  franchises  belonging  toeecb, 
hexagonal  form.    It  is  deposited  from  a  solution  and  the  guild  merchant,  which  was  a  kind  i 
of  boride  of  aluminum  in  hydrochloric  acid,  incorporation  or  Hoensed  aasociation  of  aH  tiie 
The  preparation  of  the  crystallized  boron  is  trades,  became  substantially  the  borough,  or  at 
thus  described  in  a  late  number  of  the  Compte$  least  became  possessed  of  its  francbiaea  goTent- 
rendus :    *'  Eighty  grammes  of  alununum  in  ment,  and  name.    Membership  of  tne  gmld 
large  fragments  are  fused  with  100  grammes  of  thus  became  the  principal  mode  of  obtsuiing 
fragments  of  fused  boracic  acid.    The  charcoal  the  freedom  of  the  borough.    The  number  <tf 
crucible  is  luted  into  a  good  black-lead  crucible,  burgesses  was  by  no  means  oo-extensive  with 
and  the  whole  put  into  a  blastrfumace  capable  that  of  the  inhabitants;  in  fact,  the  boroaghs 
of  easily  fusing  pure  nickel.    The  temperature  were    generally  oligarchies,    especially  thon 
is  kept  at  its  maximum  for  about  5  hours,  care  which  were  created  by  charters  after  the  con- 
being  taken  to  clear  the  bars  of  all  a^es.  quest.    The  government  was  in  many  instanoet 
When  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  two  dis-  engrossed  by  a  self-constitated  body  as  the 
tinct  strata  are  found  in  it — one  vitreous,  com-  guild  merchant,  and  in  some  cases  even  by  i 
posed  of  boracic  acid  and  alumina,  and  the  particular  guildL    Borough  friuQchises  irere  a^ 
other  metallic  and  cavernous,  of  an  iron-gray  rived  from  charter  or  prescription  (whidi  ws 
color,  beset  with  little  crystals  of  boron ;  it  is  founded  upon  a  supposed  charter),  and  consiited 
aluminum  impregnated  throughout  with  crys-  at  first  of  particular  privileges,  as  that  of  a  &ir 
tallized  boron.      All  the  metallic  portion  is  or  market,  of  having  a  ooiu^  exemption  bm 
treated  with  a  moderately  concentrated  boiling  toll,  and  the  like.  Charters  of  incorporatioD  wot 
solution  of  soda,  which  dissolves  the  aluml-  firstgranted  in  Uie  reign  of  Henry  VT.,altboQ^ 
num ;  then  with  boiling  muriatic  acid,  which  the  ancient  boroughs  had  in  fact  nsed  the  privi- 
removes  the  iron;  and  lastly,  with  a  mixture  leges  peculiar  to  corporations,  viz.,  of  govtra* 
of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids  to  extract  the  ing  themselves,  and  of   holding  property  ii 
traces  of  silicium  which  the  soda  may  have  left  common.    But  from  the  period  tSbore  mentioD* 
mixed  with  the  boron.    The  boron  is  not  pure,  ed,  the  history  of  boroughs  belongs  to  the  mb* 
however ;  it   contmns  lamina)  of  aluminum,  ject  of  municipal  corporations,  with  the  exeep* 
which  may  be  extracted  mechanically,  but  can-  tion  of  parliamentary  franchise.     Befow  the 
not  be  separated  from  the  boron  by  any  chemi-  act  of  1831,  known  as  the  act  for  parliaiDat- 
cal  process."  ary  reform,  there  were  171  boroughs  in  Baf 
BOROUGH.    The  origin  of  this  term  is  un-  land,  represented  by  339  bui^gesses ;  from SoJ' 
certain.    By  some  etymologists  it  is  derived  land  there  were  15  members  for  borou^  wd 
from  lurgh  (Sax.),  hurgus  (Lat.),  a  walled  town,  from  Ireland  36.    By  that  act  66  English  bo^ 
and  thence  applied  to  any  association  of  fami-  oughs  were  wholly  disfranchised,  30  were  de- 
lies  in  a  neighborhood,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  prived  of  1  member  each,  and  the  right  wii 
protection.     By  others,  it  is  deduced  from  horgh  given  to  22  boroughs,  whidi  were  before  bdiJ 
or  lorhoR  (Sax.),  pledge,  referring  to  the  civil  resented,  of  returning  2  members  ««^^ 
division  into  tithings  or  decennaries,  hundreds,  to  19  boroughs  of  returning  1  member  euft 
&c.,  in  which  the  inhabitants  composing  the  The  right  of  voting  was  also  extended  froffi* 
tithing  or  hundred  were  pledges  for  the  good  small  privileged  class  to  the  citizens  at  Itij^ 
conduct  of  each  other.    It  is  probable  that  in  having  certain  qualificatdons.    The  whole  oioDh 
an  early  period  when  great  disorder  prevailed,  ber  of  representatives  from  boroughs  m  *w 
protection  was  the  principal  object  of  the  vici-  English  parliament,  is  now  887  fr«ni  EngiJ™ 
nage  of  houses  which  was  denominated  a  bor-  and  Wales,  23  from  Scotland,  and  89  from  u«" 
ough.    The  term  villoy  from  which  is  derived  land,  being  nearly  the  same  numerio^y  **.'*' 
the  modern  M^^^tf,  originally  signified  a  private  fore,  but  having  very  different  oonstitnenfl* 
country  residence,  but  was  afterward  applied  In  the  United  States  the  term  borough  tf  «r 
to  a  number  of  buildings  placed  near  each  other  plied  to  an  incorporated  village  or  towfli  ^ 
for  the  common  safety  of  the  inhabitants.  It  ap-  not  to  a  city.    In  England  it  mcludes  citi»  » 
pears  from  "  Domesday  Book  "  that  there  were  well  as  villages,  though  in  some  old  statnt^sw 
82  boroughs  in  England,  including  cities,  at  the  8  terms,  city,  borough,  and  viUage,  are  »» 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest.    Though  differ-  distinctively.  ^^^ 
ing  as  to  the  extent  of  their  franchises  and       BOROUGHBRIDGE,  an   English  nj^J 

mode  of  government,  they  were  alike  in^ —  ^ ■-  ^^'  — '"^   ^"  *"' — ""'*  md  «» 

respects:  1,  in  having  a  fair  or  market; 
they  had  a  borough  court  independent 
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ofthedniid%aadthera8lfflramain!nit8Tidiiify  BOBBOICEAK  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  6 

8  radeobelisksorpinan,  called thedevil'sarrowa^  Idands  belongiog  to  the  Sardioian  province 

which  were  the  goals  in  aaeient  British  raoea.  Pallanca,   in  the  entranoe   of  the  galf  of 

BOBOYSK,  a  dislriot  in  the  government  of  Toea,   an    arm    of   Lago    Maggiore,     They 

Kalooga,  in  Eoropean  Boasia;  pop.  59,600. — ^A  have  their  name  from  the  Borromeo  family, 

cdty  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Protva,nc^.  7.800.  in    whose    possession   they  have    been   for 

Lint,  hemp,  and  leather,  are  the  chief  artioiea  of  600  years  withoat  alienation.     In  the  iTth 

trade ;  here  are  also  some  tnannfaotories  of  safl*  eentonr  they  were  enriched  bv  soil  carried 

cloth.  Nearthiscity,inl610,theprinceandboy*  from  rae  continent,  and  adorned  with  prodno- 

ard,  Uchel  Yolkonskj^  valiantty  resisted  the  tions  of  everv  kind  congenial  to  the  climate. 

Poles  and  the  troops  of  the  pretender  Dimitri.  The  principal  one  in  size  Is  Isola  Madre,  being 

Within  a  short  distance  of  thedty  is  oneof  the  about  8  miles  in  drenmference,  and  the  most 

wealthiest  convents  in  Bnssia,  (adled  Pavnon*  northerly  of  the  gronp.    The  most  highly  oma- 

tiev-Borovskii,  which  was  founded  in  1444.  mented  and  productive  is  the  Isola  Bella,  which 

The  district  is  covered  with  linesta,  and  is  was  formerly  a  barren  rock.    It  now  abounds 

fiunous  throughout  Busria  tat  its  garlic  and  in  the  most  interesting  tropical  plants.    The 

onions.  Isola  dei  Piscatori  containa  a  community  of 

BOBOWLASEI,  Oouvt,  a  celebrated  P<^ish  fishermen,  860  in  number. 

dwari;  bom   in   1789,  died   Sept   6,    1887.  BOBBOMEO,Oa]ilo.  count,  a  saint  and  card!- 

He  was  lees  than  8  feet  hl^  out  p«rfbctly  nalof  theBomanchurcn,bomatAronaonLago 

symmetricaL  Lockhart  (*^  Life  of  Scott^  says:  Habere,  Oct  2, 1686, died  Nov.  4^  1684.    In  the 

^*  After  realizing  some  money  as  an  itinerant  nniversity  of  Pavia,  to  which  he  was  sent  at  an 

object  of  exhibiticm,  he  settled,  married,  and  early  age.  he  was  marked  as  a  model  of  truUi- 

died  at  Durham.*^    Scott  says,  in  one  of  his  ftdness,  oisinterestednessy  and  purity.    It  was 

lettersi  that  the  count's  wife  used  to  set  him  up  said  of  him,  as  of  Gregory  and  Baal  in  Athens^ 

upon  the  chimney-piece,  when  he  diq>leased  that  he  knew  but  two  streets  in  the  city,  that 

ber.    The  count  spoke  several  languages,  and  which  led  to  the  school,  and  that  which  led  to 

was  well  informed  and  witty.  the  church*   Galled  home  at  the  age  of  20,  on  the 

BOBBEUSTS,  the  foUowers  of  one  Adam  death  of  his  &ther,  to  take  charge  of  the  familv 

Bcrrel,  who  was  bom  in  Zealand,  1608,  and  esta^tes,  and  to  dispose  of  the  revenues  of  2  rich 

died  in  1667.    He  insisted  upon  the  exclusive  abbeys  yrhkh  his  uncles  had  given  him,  he 

ttQthority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote  a  work  proved  himself  incorruptible  and  sagacious  in 

antitled  Ad  le^em,  H  tmliimaniwa^  which  set  Dusiness.    At  the  age  of  22.  he  was  appointed, 

aaide  every  thing  as  essential  to  man's  salvation^  by  his  unde,  Pope  Pius  lY.,  arohbiBhop  of 

beyond  the  letter  of  Scripture.    His  followers  lulan,  grand  penitentianr  and  president  of  the 

rallied  around   him  in  Amsterdam,  in  1645,  Boman  council.    The  force  of  his  character 

where  he  held  meetings,  and  promulgated  his  overruled  the  objection  of  his  youth,  and  the  6 

riews.    They  entirely  rejected  all  the  sacra-  years  of  his  administration  in  Borne  Justified 

ments  of  the  church.  the  wisdom  of  his  appointment.    He  vigor- 

BOBBI  (BoxBO,  BuBBBOB,  BuBBBi),  Gnr*  ously  carried  through  reforms  in  manners 
BBPFB  FBAiroisco,  a  religious  adventurer,  born  and  in  poli<qr,  dlscottraginj^  bigamy,  remov- 
ift  Milan  Hay  4^  1627,  died  in  Bome,  in  the  ing  the  tax  on  food,  heanng  the  complaints 
castleof  SLAngelo,  Aug.10,1696.  Hewasedu-  of  the  suf^ng,  and  awakening  new  inter- 
catedinthecolMffe  of  we  Jesuits  at  Bome,  and  est  in  the  services  of  the  church.  He  show- 
became  engaged  m  the  search  for  the  phUoeo-  ed,  in  his  manner  of  lifia,  how  a  man  might 
t^her's  stone.  In  Bome  he  professed  to  become  be  a  ma^^istrate,  a  scholar,  and  a  saint,  with- 
very  much  shocked  with  tiie  want  of  moralilj,  oat  avoiding  general  society,  or  courting 
and  presently  claimed  to  have  received  divined  monastic  sedusion.  While  he  mvored  the  va- 
reetionshowto  conduct arefonnation.  Hetanght  nous  religious  orders,  he  did  not  imitate  their 
the  actual  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  doistnd  customs,  nis  palace  was  an  academy 
breadof  the  eucharist^  and  that  the  third  person  ^letters,  to  which  the  wits  and  scholars  of  the 
in  thcTrinity  had  been  incarnated  in  the  virgin  dty  resorted,  and  here  he  was  accustomed  to 
Maiv.  He  extorted  larae  sums  of  money  from  read,  with  a  choice  cirde  of  fiiends,  the  ancient 
his  followers,  aad  even  Ingratiated  himself  into  classics,  eepedally  the  Enchiridion  of  £h>ictetus. 
the  favor  of  several  royal  personages,  amouff  DividU^  Ids  time  by  method,  he  had  leisure 
whom  were  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  ana  for  stac^,  leisure  for  conversation,  leisure  for 
the  king  of  Denmark,  by  his  pretended  disoov*  prayer,  while  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  his 
eiy  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  At  length  he  official  despatdies  and  the  decisions  of  his 
fled  to  Strasbouig,  in  1660,  then  to  Amster-  oourt.  Not  the  least  service  which  he  rendered 
dam,  and  finally  to  Demnark.  On  attempting  to  the  Oatholic  rdigion  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
to  flee  from  there  to  Hungary,  he  was  arrested  aa  was  his  agency  in  finishing  the  long  work  or 
a  spy,  and  brought  before  Uie  king,  who  de-  the  council  of  Trent,  and  oroviding  for  the 
livend  him  to  the  nundo  of  tiie  pope  on  a  re-  church  a  permanent  symbol  of  fiiith.  This 
quisition  for  him  as  an  excommunicated  heretic  work  completed,  he  began  to  think  more  of  the 
He  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment^  needs  of  tnat  rdimous  charge  to  which  he  had 
and  died  in  prison.  been  appointed.    It  seemed  to  him  wrong  that 
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the  overseer  of  a  diocese  should  he  so  long  an  of  the  church,  and  tlie  homee,  too^  of  th«  en- 
ahseDtce,  and  that  an  archbishop  should  not  be  rates,  with  whom  he  invariably  lodg^  but  lie 
ever  a  priest  of  the  altar.  The  worldly  pros-  gave  particular  scrutiny  to  monastic  institatioDi 
pects  held  out  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  His  task  of  reform  in  these  was  not  so  easy  u 
brother,  when  the  succession  of  a  knightly  house  in  the  parishes.  While  the  honor  of  his  pres* 
seemed  to  require  him  to  resign  his  dignities  ence,  the  earnestness  of  his  preaching,  and  tU 
and  to  marry,  and  even  the  aged  pope  urged  loveliness  of  his  spirit  captivated  the  inferior 
him  to  that  change,  could  not  shake  his  resolu-  clergy  and  the  men  of  the  humbler  ranks,  the 
tion  to  take  ordination  vows,  and  to  go  to  Milan,  monks  were  bold,  in  some  instancea,  to  m^ 
His  journey  of  8  weeks,  from  Rome  thither,  and  defy  him.  The  order  of  the  Hamiliati  e^- 
was  a  triumphal  progress.  Nobles  and  peas-  pecially,  in  which  a  handful  of  170  men  cooid 
ants,  monks  and  women  and  children,  came  squander  the  revenues  of  more  than  90  con- 
out  to  greet  one  whose  countenance  and  char-  vents,  took  every  means  to  defeat  his  reform 
acter,  not  less  than  his  official  sanctity,  gave  They  ridiculed  his  canons,  bribed  his  officers^ 
them  benediction.  On  Sept.  23,  1566,  the  day  circulated  slanders  about  his  character,  barred 
of  his  entry  into  the  city,  the  windows  were  their  doors  against  his  visits,  and  when  ill 
garlanded,  arches  were  thrown  across  the  other  measures  failed,  attempted  to  murder 
streets,  and  the  grateful  people  shouted  that  him.  A  renegade  priest  was  hired  for  thit 
their  prayers  had  been  heard,  and  Ambrose  work,  and  while  the  cardinal  was  on  his  koea 
had  come  again  to  Milan.  For  80  years  no  in  the  chapel,  a  blunderbuss  was  dibcharged, 
bishop  had  resided  there.  The  enthusiasm  rose  the  ball  of  which  struck  his  robe  without  pen- 
to  its  height  when  from  the  pulpit  of  the  cathe-  etrating  the  body,  and  fell  leaving  only  atriflici 
dral  the  young  archbishop  preached  to  them,  bruise.  It  was  the  second  time  that  the  sbo: 
taking  for  his  text :  **  With  a  great  desire  have  I  of  an  assassin  had  failed,  and  the  people  aw 
desired  to  eat  the  passover  with  you."  In  the  now,  in  his  marvellous  escape,  the  same  special 
fervor  of  their  gratitude,  the  people  could  not  favor  which  had  before  protected  him.  Themiir- 
notice  (what  the  critics  complained  of)  that  derers  were  arrested,  and  the  cardinal's  merciiul 
the  speech  of  this  new  preaclier  was  awkward  interposition  could  not  this  time  save  tbeiE 
and  halting ;  its  very  simplicity  seemed  to  them  from  punishment.  The  order  of  the  Humiliia 
to  be  dictated  by  a  special  inspiration.  He  was  abolished,  its  revenues  distributed  to  the 
was  soon  summoned  back  to  Rome,  to  wait  at  poor ;  and  the  other  convents,  after  this  sila- 
the  bedside  of  tlio  dying  pontiff.  From  closing  tary  warning,  hastened  to  conform  to  his  decrees, 
the  eyes  of  one  pope,  he  passed  to  the  conclave  Even  the  nuns,  after  a  time,  acquiesced  inadij<i- 
where  another  was  to  be  chosen;  and  there  we  pline  which  required  them  to  labor  as  well  c 
behold  him  supporting  for  the  vacant  place  the  pray.  The  most  important  reform  which  he  m* 
liereditary  enemy  of  the  race  of  Medici,  sacri-  augurated  was  in  the  system  of  education.  T» 
ficing  all  family  pride  and  personal  ambition,  number  of  schools  and  seminaries  which  m 
and  thwarting  the  intrigues  of  princes,  that  founded  is  almost  incredible :  740  schools,  ^jjj 
he  might  give  to  the  church  the  ablest  ruler.  8,040  teachers,  and  40,098  scholars,  are  recorded. 
The  only  favor  which  he  asked  from  Pius  It  was  his  theory  that  every  child  belonged  to 
V.  was  permission  to  return  to  Milan,  and  the  church,  and  that  the  priest  had  esjxciil 
to  dwell  among  his  own  people.  His  visit  care  of  the  souls  of  diildren.  And  while  he^ 
to  Milan  had  shown  him  that  a  great  work  no  degree  abated  the  splendor  of  the  metropoh- 
of  reform  was  needed  there.  Commencing  tan  ritual,  and  left  the  choir  of  the  catbe<J3i 
with  himself,  he  began  to  practise  abstinence  that  marvel  of  magnificence  which  it  s^i".'*' 
frona  all  luxuries,  frequent  fasting,  penitentiid  mains,  he  would  have  its  institutions  of  reli^*?"^ 
discipline,  manual  labor ;  and  his  name  became  training  only  the  centre  of  a  system  v^jifJ" 
a  proverb  in  Milan  for  self-denial.  Abstinence  should  penetrate  the  remotest  parts  of  his^U!^ 
was  familiarly  called  "  Cardinal  Borromeo's  cese,  so  that  the  poorest  boy  in  the  n^ountjun 
remedy."  J^ext  to  this  personal  reform,  came  districts  might  reach,  in  regular  c^"'**',.;^ 
reform  in  the  order  of  his  household.  Work  highest  doctor's  place  in  the  metropo-'J» 
was  the  rule  there ;  all  had  some  duty  to  do,  chapter.  Neglect  of  teaching  was  to  him 
and  there  were  no  sinecures.  Mutual  help,  graver  offence  than  neglect  of  prayer,  ^p°. 
modesty  in  dress,  regulai*ity  in  study,  and  con-  took  account  of  his  priesthood.  Bardly  j 
Btancy  in  prayer,  were  the  elements  of  his  do-  thorough  was  his  reform  in  criminal  ^^^'P'' 
mcstic  discipline.  He  carried  this  idea  of  a  He  found  Mihm  the  most  turbulent,  V^^^^^^ 
Christian  household  with  him  in  his  parochial  pauperized,  and  ill-governed  city  ia  ^^!^V'j 
visits  and  episcopal  journeys.  It  was  the  idea  When  he  died,  it  had  become  a  P^  ,ji 
of  well-ordered  convent  life ;  yet  he  was  pained  neatness,  safety,  and  tranquillity.  ^®  ^.V 
to  find  that  in  many  convents  in  his  diocese,  a  have  criminals  treated  as  unfortunates  more 
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very  different  course  prevailed.    And  not  only  as  outcasts — as  morally  diseased,  na^^ 

did  he  investigate  the  methods  of  village  cu-  hopelessly  vicious.    Punishment  should  oev^ 

rates,  visiting  every  hamlet  where  there  was  a  portioned  to  the  offence ;  the  penitent  «o^^^^ 

school  and  a  church,  even  in  the  wildest  and  be  subjects  of  mercy,  and  all  snoold  *'^^^,,j 

most  secluded  recesses  of  the  province,  examin-  influences  of  religion  to  move  and  renew  ^  'j^^ 

ing  every  altar,  every  sacristy,  all  the  furniture  hearts.    He  appointed  Christian  visitors  to 
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on^  and  often  aooompiiiied  these  men  on  The  ezoenlTe  Ubon  of  Bt  Charies  wore  upon 

r  daily  rounds.    He  estabUahed  a  reUgions  a  oonatitation  naturally  feeble,  and  it  was  evi- 

ee  to  watoh  the  beginniogs  of  crime  and  to  dent  that  hia  aelf-saoiificing  Kfe  wonld  be  too 

»  from  the  oonsequenoes  of  a  fint  oftnoe.  abort  for  hia  broad   designa.     The  loomeya 

made  of  the  priaona  onlj  another  kind  of  which  he  made  to  Torin  and  Bome  hastened 

iitals,  and  he  onanged  that  tyrannical  mag-  hia  weakneaa,  and  the  people  were  now  called 

icy  who  at  first  hated  and  resisted  him^  into  to  lament  hia  loaa    And  it  waa  such  a  lament 

Ijutors  and  philanthronlsta.    Hia  own  char-  aa  had  been  given  to  no  prince  or  hero  within 

was  unbounded.    It  la  said  that  he  dia-  the  memory  of  man.    At  the  first  alarm  that 

(ted  to  the  poor,  in  a  single  day,  40,000  their  biahop  was  dying,  a  cry  went  np  in  the 

ns,  the  price  of  a  principality  in  N^lea.  streeta,  which  reached  to  every  hooae  and  con- 

^ifts  and  legaciea  which  nom  time  to  time  yent  and  chamber.    Some  ran  to  the  cborcbea 

i  to  him,  were  dispensed  in  the  same  way.  to  pray.  Some  waited  at  the  gate  of  the  palace 

)  years,  one  of  the  richeat  prdatea  in  En-  for  ini&ant  tidings.    All  Italv  waa  moomer  for 

made  himself  by  incessant  aacrificest  al-  this  good  man.    The  ftmersl  solemnities  were 

as  poor  as  a  Franciscan  friar.    Tet  he  waa  broken  by  the  borsts  of  grief  which  could  not 

ioQs  in  his  charitieai    Though  he  turned  be  reatrained ;  and  when,  from  the  pulpit  of  the 

ippliant  coldly  away,  he  discouraged  beg>  cathedral,  tiie  holy  life  and  the  Christian  death 

And  the  poor,  indeed,  had  now  the  gos-  of  this  devoted  servant  of  God  were  set  before 

^reached  to  ^em.    The  same  voice  whidii  the  multitude,  all  felt  that  their  bishop  was  in- 

?  from  the  cathedral  pulpit  waa  heard  in  deed  a  aaint  and  a  martyr.    His  tomb,  beneath 

illages  of  the  high  Alps,  proclaiming  the  the  high  altar,  became  at  once  a  shrine,  to 

ine  of  brotherly  love  and  God*8  compassion  which  the  feet  of  pilgrima  from  all  parts  were 

9  sinful.    He  proved  to  the  Protestanta  of  directed,  and  to  which  the  princes  of  Europe 

:orland    that  their  notion  of  a  Boman  aent  their  offerinn;  and.  m  1610,  72  yean 

p   was  not  wholly  Just;  ^and  where  he  from  the  date  of  hia  birtk  the  name  of  Bor- 

spoken,  there  were  no  more  ezecutiona  romeo  waa  associated  witn  those  whose  in- 

ritchcraft. — ^The   passage  in  the   life  of  teroeaaion  the  Catholic  Huthfhl  supplicate.  The 

nol  BorromeO)  which  has  given  him  the  biography  of  St.  Oharlea  has  been  many  times 

t  fame,  is  his  conduct  during  the  great  written,  best  by  Godeau,  bishop  of  Venice 

3  of  Milan,  in  1576.    The  genius  of  Man-  (Paris,  2  vols.  ISmo,  1748),  by  Touron  (Paris, 

las  illostrated,  but  not  exaggerated,  the  1761, 8  vols.,  ISmoX  and  by  the  Italian  Guiasano 

endarance  and  valor  of  8u  Charlea  In  (1761).    A  new  life  haa  been  written  recently  by 

mo  of  terror.    Predicting  calamity  from  £.  H.  Thompson  (London.  1858).    His  works, 

>)ish  wantonness  which  marked  the  sports  which  were  almoat  entirely  of  a  practical  and 

carnival  in  that  year,  he  was  not  disposed  official  character,  sermons,  letters,  decrees  of 

^  like  the  rest,  when  the  calamity  came,  ooundla,  are  published  in  their  most  complete 

treaties  oould  induce  him  to  leave  hia  fonn  in  the  Milan  edition  of  1747  (5  vols,  folio), 

[j^  flock.    He  headed,  in  the  garb  of  pen-  A  aelected  edition  of  his  letters  was  public^ed 

Uie  customary  procession  of  expiation,  in  Pftria,  in  1762,  in  octavo.    But  large  num- 

•aohed  every  day,  and  fasted  oontmuallv,  bera  atiU  remain  unpublished  in  the  archives 

to  red   the   most  squalid  abodea  of  the  of  the  Ambrosian  and  Vatican  librariea  and 

d  di^tricta,  carrring  the  holy  viaticum,  of  the  Jesuits*  house  in  Rome.    As  a  writer, 

jmpo^ed   with  his  own  hands,  in  the  St  Charlea  waa  not  remarkaUe.    His  works 

of  the  ho^itak,  the  limbs  of  the  dying,  help  to  illustrate,  however,  the  Boman  Catholic 

tinized  a  beroio  band  of  priests  to  take  creed  in  its  final  development.    His  statue  waa 

itie<i   of   the   fugitive  magistratea.     He  erected  near  Arona,  and  hia  festival  is  cele- 

tho  chnrchea  and  the  episcopal  man-  brated  Nov.  4. 

)  the  frightened  people  sold  hia  furniture  BORROMEO,  Fidbbioo,  count,  cardinal  and 

i  plate  to  hnj  bread  for  them,  made  by  archbishop  of  Milan,  nephew  of  St.  Charles,  bom 

I  the  hospitals  of  the  city  heir  to  hia  ea-  at  Mikn  in  1568,  died  Sept  22,  1681.    He 

liiH  life  ahonld  be  lost,  and  even  gavenp  founded  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  in 

n  8traw-bed.  and  alept  upon  a  board.  1609,  and  devoted  to  it  most  of  his  fortune. 

Mi^th  seemed  to  increase  as  by  miracle.  He  sent  Oligati  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 

[It   everywhere  by  day  and  night,  on  and  France ;    Ferrari   to   Spain,  Salmaci  to 

1  on  horseback,  within  and  without  the  Greece,  Father  Michael,  a  Maronite  priest,  to 

ar  ing  the  rich  to  give  and  to  lend,  and  Syria,  to  collect  MSS.  for  it    He  added  to  it  a 

their  hooeea  to  the  poor.    The  horrors  printhig  establishment,  and  founded  academiesi 

no   added  to  the  horrors  of  pestileneei  aohools,  and  charitable  institutions. 

ickened  hia  courage.    Even  when  all  BORROMEO,  St.,  SiananooD  or,  a  religious 

]<>st,    he  did   sot  despair;  and  after  aaeociation  founded  in  1652   by  the  abb^  of 

of  mtserj  and  devaatation,  the  scourge  Estival,  for  educational  and  charitable  purposes, 

\  from  the  city,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  haa  ita  chief  organization  at  Nancy,  in  Lorraine. 


\Y  the  people  could  r^oice  that  their    — ^A  religious  association  of  the  same  name  wa 
^tor  had  oeen  apared  to  them ;  17,000,    founded  in  Bonn,  in  1844,  for  the  distribution 
l>m  ecclesiastics^  had  died  of  the  plague,    of  Roman  Catholic  publications^  and  had,  m 
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1851, 16,000  members,  and  an  annnal  income  the  extenmye  manafSMtoriesmthii  town,  80,000 

of  $15,000.  bnsheb  of  salt  are  annnally  exportei  In  tk 

BORROMINI,*  Francesco,  an  Italian  arcbi-  Yicinitj  are  valnable  coal  mmes,  mne  of  vhiek 

tect,  bom  at  Bissone,  in  1599,  died  by  bis  own  have  been  worked  for  centuries^  aad  exteai 

band,  in  1667.     He  was  a  pupil  of  BeminL  nnder  tbe  firth  of  Forth  to  the  distance  (^i 

by  whom  ho  was  employed  on  Tarioos  parts  of  mile— nearly  reaching  the  mines  of  Colrosi  oi 

St.  Peter's,  and  ezecated  a  number  of  important  the  opposite  side.    l£e  most  ioterestiiig  obj^ 

works  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  indading  palaceSi  in  the  parish  are  a  part  of  the  Bomsa  TtE  i^ 

chnrches,  and  other  pnblic  buildings.  Antonine,  and  Kinneil  honse,  for  manjjeaa 

BORROW,  Geobgb,  an  English  writer  on  the  residenoe  of  Dngald  Stewarts 
gypsy  history,  bom  in  the  headquarters  of  the        BOBTHWIOK,  Psnm,  a  British  to^pjfi- 

gypsies  who  roam  about  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon-  tician,  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1804,  died  inDee* 

don,  near  the  beautiful  little  village  of  Norwich,  1852.    In  1832  he  was  an  nnsaooessfol  eudl- 

Feb.  1803.    The  affinities  which  from  his  earliest  date  for  the  parliamentary  boron^of  Evedua 

childhood  existed  between  his  own  pliable  na-  Soon  after,  being  accidentaDy  preset  at  n 

tnre  and  the  vagabond  life  of  the  Norwich  gyp-  anti-slavery  meeting  in  London,  he  spoki  a 

siea,  ripened  Id  to  still  more  decided  sympa-  finvor  of  the  gradual,  instead  of  the  immddi^ 

thiea  by  the  contact  into  which  he  was  brought,  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  British  ooiomeii 

while  camping  about  with  the  regiment  of  which  and  was  unmediately  employed,  by  what  tv 

his  father  was  military  teacher,  with  other  called  ^  the  West  India  interest^"  as  their  adTO- 

branches  of  the  gypsy  community,  which,  at  the  cate.    For  months  he  appeared  in  this  capidiT, 

beginning  of  this  century,  infested  many  English  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  his  most  cat' 

counties.    Mr.  Borrow  had  a  decided  talent  for  stant  and  able  opponent   being  Mr.  George 

the  acquisition  and  the  colloquial  use  of  Ian-  Thompson.    Hr.  Borth wick  became  represeiitir 

guages ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  learned  tive  of  Evesham  in  1834,  for  which  heastsittil 

William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  the  author  of  the  1847.    After  he  left   parliament,  he  beaa 

"  Survey  of  German  Poetry,"  and  with  other  manager  of  the' "  Morning  Post"  newroaper,tt 

eminent  scholars,  contributed  to  give  him  a  taste  which  capacity  he  oontinned  until  lus  death, 
for  knowledge,  which  he  gratified  by  his  studies        BORTHWICK  CASTLE,  a  strong  fortrwi 

at  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  by  his  travels,  the  parish  of  Berth  wick,  Scotland,  it  waabdH 

whose  principal  object  was  to  master,  in  addition  in  the  year  1480,  and  was  fiunons  Id  thedTi 

to  the  traditions  and  manners  which  he  had  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oe&tfliiA 

gathered  from  his  Norwich  gypsy  friends,  all  the  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  was  horn  in  the 

linguistic,  social,  and  general  characteristics  of  parsonage  of  Berth  wick, 
the  Spanish  gypsies  or  gitanos.    For  the  better        BORY  DE  SAINT  VINOENT,  JKAnBinS" 

attainment  of  this  object,  he  passed  considerable  Georob  Mabie,  a  French  naturalist, hora  asi^ 

time  in  Spain;  and  the  work  which  he  pub-  in  1780,  died  in  Paris  Dec.  22  or  38, 1846.  I&j^ 

lished  in  1841,  "The  Zincali,  or  an  Account  of  the  15th  year  he  read  2  remarkable  papers  befc^ 

Gypsies  of  Spain,  with  an  original  Collection  of  the  society  of  natural  history  at  pariBtSLj 

their  Songs  and  Poetry,  and  a  copious  Dictionary  1800  he  accompanied,  as  naturalist)  the  exm 

of  their  Language,^'  gave  evidence  of  the  success  tion  of  Oapt.  Baudin.    Being  immedisteljsntf 

of  his  labors,  and  ^so  became  popular  by  the  appointed  to  an  office  on  the  isle  d  Boor^ 

picturesqueness  of  its  style.    His  next  work,  he  made  a  magnificent  miq>  of  that  isJAsd,  list- 

"  The  Bible  in  Spain,"  &c.  (Lond.,  3  vols.,  1843),  ed  St.  Helena,  and  after  his  return  to  R«n« 

gave  a  humorous  account  of  his  adventures  and  published,  in  1803-'4)  an  "  Essay  on  the  Foroh 

imprisonment  while  attempting  to  distribute  nate  Isles  and  the  Ancient  Atlantis,*^  and  in^ 

the  Bible  in  that  country,  as  agent  of  the  London  rative  of  a  "  Voyage  among  the  -^?*^ ^ 

Bible  society.     In  1851  he  brought  out  a  semi-  ands."    Under  the  empire  he  served  in  the.* 

autobiographical,  semi-fictitious  work  entitled  of  Davoust  in  the  AnsterlitB  campaign, » 

"  Lavengro,  the  Scholar  and  the  Priest,"  which  with  Ney  and  Soult  in  the  Spanish  a»nip«ig 

fAilp^rl    to   T^rA^nftA   fliA  anrnA   imnrAceinn  aa   h\a  TTa   Wftfl   nrosfirihed  from    1816  tO  1820,  ll^ 


failed  to  produce  the  same  impression  as  his  He  was  proscribed  from  1816  to  1B2(a  u^ 

~  p  the  quarries  of  Maestricht,  stowed  tD» 

..^.,     ^_.      lense  crypts,  and  published  an  acooa^ 

We  have  also  to  mention  a  small  volume  of  them  in  a  work   entitled   a  "  SnbtetTiB«w 


previous  works.    In  1857  he  published  "  Ro-    near  the  quarries 


many  Rye,"  a  continuation  of  "  Lavengro."  immense  crypts,  and  published  an  J^^^'J'J^ 

We  have  also  to  mention  a  small  volume  of  them  in  a  work   entitled   a  "  SnbtetriB^ 

"Translations   of  Northern    Poetry,"   and   a  Journey."    He  visited  Berlhi,  Magdebura » 

"  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  into  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  and  estabHshed  Pff^^ 

iheSp&TnshGyj^sjTongxiQ:^^  MBvangeliosegun  Brussels,   wnere,  in  connection  '''^^,  ^ 

Luca8,  traducido  al  Eomani  o  diaUcto  de  los  savants,  hepubl^ed  the  "Annals of tterc^ 

Gitanos  de  Bspafla.  ical  Sciences."    In  1829  he  directed  toe  «^ 

BORROWSTOUNNESS,  or  Boness,  a  bar-  tific  expedition  to  the  Morea,  and  in  l^u^ 

ony  and  one  of  the  oldest  seaports  of  Scotland,  appointed  chief  of  the  historical  bnpe«n  w 


principally  to  the  Baltic,  though  it  sends  a  few    microscopic  animals,  and  many  articles 
ships  every  year  on  whaling  voyages.    From    "  Classical  Dictionary  of  Natural  Hiatory. 
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0RT8THSNES.    SeeDiniFn.  Bent  seholar,  Andrea  Karagiero,  who  made 

OS,  Lambebt,  a  Datch  philologjat^  born  aft  him  acquainted  with  the  beantiee  of  Italian  lite* 

knm,  in  Frieuand^  Nor.  S8, 1670,  died  Jan.  ntore.    He  now  wrote  somewhat  in  imitation 

717.    He  waa  inatraoted  by  hie  father  in  of  Italian  poeta  and  encoeeded  so  far  as  to  in- 

^k  end  Latin.    Vitringa,  the  distinguished  trodooe  the  Italian  ll-syllable  and  iambic  versi- 

ital  scholar,  was  professor  at  Fkaneker,  and  fioation ;  the  sonnet  and  canMone^  as  settled  br 

ler  jonnff  Bos  went  to  pnrsoe  his  philologi-  Petrarch;  Dante's  tsrsa  rima^  and  Boooacio^i 

adies.    Not  long  after  he  waa  chosen  Greek  and  Ariosto's  flowing  octayea.    Of  his  works^ 

iiidOT  in  that  aniyersitT.    He  is  best  known  which  were  published  at  Barcelona  by  his  wid- 

is  work  entitled  BUip§e$  Ormom  (1709X  ow  immediatelT  after  his  death,  and  wluch  are 

^b  he  was  the  author  of  scTeral  othersy  divided  into  4  books,  the  last  book,  entitled  the 

g  which  may  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  ^  Allegory,''  is  the  best    His  longest  work  waa 

eptua^t  and  Animadoenianm  ad  Sorip-  a  translation  ttom  the  Italian  of  Oastifflione^a 

OrcKot.  **  Courtier,"  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  best 

^S,  BosoHorBoaoo,HiBBOHTifi7B.aDntch  book  on  good  breeding  that  was  ever  written, 

or  and  engraver,  bom  at  Bois  le  Dnc  about  BOSOAWEN,  Edward^  a  British   admiral, 

died  in  1680.     Hia  fiUQcy  partook  <^  third  son  of  Hugh  BoscaweiL  the  first  Lord  Fal- 

roee^ne,  Gothio  character  of  the  mid^  month,  bom  in  Oomwall,  Aug.  10, 1711,  died 

snd  his  jnctorea  are  ingenious  repreeentar  near  Guildford,  Jan.  10, 1761.    nis  mother  was 

ofdevilH,  spectresi  and  incantations.  Some  the  daughter  of  a  sister  of  the  great  duke  of 

works,  however,  representing  scriptural  Ifariborou^    Entering  the  navy  at  an  early 

i,  possess  greater  oigmty.    His  engravings  age.  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cai»tain  in 

ble  hia  paintings,  and  have  become  very  1787.    In  1740  he  displayed  great  intrepidity  as 

K  a  volunteer  under  Admiral  Vernon  at  the  taking 

SO,  Lotna  Auomrai  GoiLLauio,  French  of  Puerto  BeUo,  and  the  next  year,  at  the  siege 

iJnt,  bora  in  Paris,  Jan.  S9,  1709,  died  of  Garthagena,  had  command  of  a  smiJl  party  of 

J  uly  10, 1898.    Employed  in  various  pnb>  aeamen,  who  resolutely  stormed  a  battery  of  16 

cos  until  1798,  hia  political  sympathies  Si-pounders,  while  exposed  to  the  fire  of  anoth- 

L  jm  obnoxious  to  the  terrorisfeSi  and  con-  er  fort    On  his  return  to  Eng^d  he  waa 

f  himself  hi  the  forest  of  IContmorenpy,  elected  to  parliament  fbr  the  borough  of  Troro^ 

amed  thm^  under  the  greatest  difflcultiea,  which  he  continued  to  represent  until  his  death, 

onto  science  of  botany,  having  already  In  1744,  when  in  command  of  the  Dreadnought, 

isly  gained  some  distinenon  as  anaturalist.  of  00  guns,  he  captured  a  French  frigate  la  the 

imiog  to  Paris  after  the  fUl  of  Robespierre  channel,  and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the 

sent  in  1796  sa  French  consul  to  the  oommand-in-chief  of  all  the  armed  cruisers 

States;  but,  not  recognised  in  this pc<i»  employed  by  government    In  1747  he  was 

tbeAjoerican  authorities,  heexploced  the  a  captain  in  Anson^s  fleeti  and  signalized  hia 

r  for  scientifio  purposeBi    In  1799  he  was  bravery  in  the  engagement  with  the  French 

;ed  chief  of  the  administration  of  pria>  fleet  under  Le  Jonquiire  off  Oape  Finisterre^ 

t  loet  thin  oiBoe  on  the  18th  Brumaire^  where  he  was  woundedin  the  shoulder  by  amua- 

ig  himfwilf  thenceforwaid  to  literary  la-  kiBt  balL  Phmoted  successively  to  the  ranks  of 

made  nomeroos  contributiona  to  nataral  rearnidmiralof  theUue  and  of  the  white,  he  waa 

lib  HiiMf  matwrdU  dm  coquSUm  in  1748  intrusted  with  the  command  of  all  the 

2d  edition,  Paris,  1824X  and  .fltt<a>rvdsi  foroea  naval  and  military,  destined  for  the 

Urn  eruMtaek  (8  voIsl  fld  editioiL  Parii^  East  Indiea    He  msde  an  unsucoessftil  attempt 

md  hia  atodies  on  the  vines  of  France^  upon  Pondicherry.  and  returned  to  England  on 

principal  nohievementk    He  was  made  a  receiving  news  of  the  peace.    In  1751  hebe- 

of  the  aoademy  of  sdeoces,  of  thacen-  eamelordof  the  admiral^  and  an  elder  brother 

cidtoral  aodety,  and  finally,  after  hav^  of  the  Trinity  house,  and  soon  after  the  renewal 

I  tn^>eotor  of  the  gardens  at  Yenailles^  of  hostilities  with  France  in  1766,  was  made 

me  profbsaor  at  tne/onliA  dm  plnUm  anooeasively  vice-admiral  of  the  blueand  of  the 

Uo  waaasealoaaworkerintherealma  white.    He  was  despatched  to  onuse  on  the 

ocL  and.  at  the  same  time,  a  warm  and  ahores  of  Newfoundlattd,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 

I  frienal    Boland,  under  whose  admin-  ieroepting  a  French  squadron,  which,  however, 

be  bad  aerred,  and  who  perished  with  escuied  from  him  by  passing  through  the  straits 

on  the  gnfflotine,  madehim  guardian  of  Belleisle;  but  he  fbll  in  with  and  cq>tored 

danghter.    Boao  published  memoirs  of  the  Akide  and  the  I^  of  64  guna  each,  taking 

rated  Ma^— *^  W/J^iiii^  •nA  mw^i^mAmA  ^  prisoner,  fbr  the  third  time^  JL  de  HoquarC; 

I  for  Ifllau  Boland  theooofiaoatedproi^  the  commander  of  the  former.    Advanced  to 

er  mlortPiiate  parents.  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blui^  in  1768,  he  waa 

VX  ALMOOA yER,  Jvab^  a  Spanish  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval 

Q  in  Baroelooa  toward  the  end  of  the  Ibroea  which  took  part  at  the  reductkm  of 

QfY^  died  in  1548w    He  served  in  the  Louisbntg  and  of  the  whcde  island  of  Oape 

3d  &rni^  ^  ^^  ^^'"^  ^  Oharies  Y.  BretoiL  and  for  Us  servioes  received  the  thanks 

»abliabed  watmal  poems,  when  he  met  of  the  noose  of  oommons^  and  was  nominated  a 

l^tiM^Y^o£^tiiMO,mSbmmdac  uAm^  privy  coonciUoc;    Being  ippointedi  hi  1769,  to 
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the  command  of  a  squadron  in  the  Mediteiv  After  a  short  engagement  at  Verona  she  pro- 
ranean,  he  pursued  and  engaged  the  French  ceeded  to  Copenhagen,  and  excited  an  immense 
fleet  off  Cape  Lagos,  where  ho  captured  8  of  its  enthusiasm  among  the  Danes,  -who  offered  her  & 
largest  ships,  burnod  2  others,  and  totally  ruined  very  lucrative  engagement  for  6  years.  Declia- 
the  schemes  of  the  French  court  for  an  attack  ing  this,  she  next  sang  in  Madrid  with  great 
on  the  British  dominions  in  their  most  vital  effect,  and  in  the  season  of  1848-^49,  success- 
part  On  his  return  to  Spithead  with  his  fully  passed  the  ordeal  of  ad^bntbeforeaPariskn 
prizes,  and  2,000  prisoners,  he  received  the  free-  audience.  The  next  season  found  her  mzii^ 
dom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  made  at  the  Tacon  theatre  in  Havana,  wheDce.  in 
governor  of  the  marine  forces,  with  a  salary  of  the  spring  of  1850,  she  came  to  the  United 
£3,000  a  year.  His  last  services  were  4n  1760,  States,  where  for  the  next  2  or  3  years  she  was 
in  sharing  with  Sir  Edward  Hawke  the  ar-  one  of  the  reigning  favorites  on  the  operatic 
duous  duty  of  watching  the  remaining  sliips  of  stage.  She  then  returned  to  Europe,  and  hu 
Conflans'  defeated  fleet  in  the  ports  of  the  bay  since  sung  with  increased  reputation  at  London, 
of  Biscay.  Admiral  Boscawen  was  one  of  the  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  cities.  A  few 
bravest  of  seamen,  and  was  styled  by  Horace  years  ago  she  was  married  to  Signor  de  Xin- 
Walpole  the  most  obstinate  of  an  obstinate  davelonis.  Madame  Bosio  possesses  a  so- 
family.  Lord  Chatham  thus  eulogized  him :  prano  voice  of  great  compass,  and  of  a  pore 
"  When  I  apply  to  other  oflScers  respecting  and  sympathetic  quality,  which  she  knows  how 
any  expedition  I  may  chance  to  project,  they  to  employ  to  advantage, 
always  raise  diflSculties ;  Boscawen  always  finds  BOblO,  FRANgois  Joseph,  baron,  a  Frencli 
expedients."  sculptor,  bom  in  Monaco,  March  19, 1769,  died 

BOSGOBEL,  an   extra-parochial  liberty  of  July  19, 1S45.    He  was  employed  by  Napolwn, 

England.    After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Sept  and  by  the  successive  Bourbon  and  Orleans 

8,  1651,  King  Charles  XL  took  refuge  in  the  dynasties.    The  bas-reliefs  of  the  colamn  oa 

manor-house  of  this  place.     The  next  day  he  the  Place  Vend6me,  and  the  equestrian  static 

concealed  himself  in  a  thick  oak  tree  which  on  the  Place  des  Victoires,  were  executed  by 

stood  near  by,  and  from  an  acorn  of  this  tree  him.    He  was  director  of  the  Paris  academj 

grew  the  present  "  royal  oak''  at  Boscobel.  of  fine  arts  when  he  died« 

BOSCOVICH,  Ri'GoiERo  Giuseppe,  an  Ital-  BOSJESMANS,  or  BusmffN,  the  name  gi^ffi 
ian  mathematician  and  physicist,  bom  at  Ragu-  by  the  Dutch  to  a  tribe  of  southern  Africs,  be- 
sa,  May  18,  1711,  died  in  Milan,  Feb.  12,  1787.  yond  the  boundaries  ofCape  Colony,  and  on  IrJi 
Educated  by  the  Jesuits,  he  was  appointed  pro-  sides  of  the  Orange  river.  In  personal  ai»pea:- 
fossor  of  mathematics  in  their  college  at  Rome,  ance  they  resemble  the  Hottentots,  are  eqinlij 
and  distinguished  himself  by  publishing  able  dirty  and  repulsive,  but  their  figure  is  snwJIirand 
dissertations  on  a  great  variety  of  astronomical,  more  spare,  while  their  wild  and  restless  liie  of 
physical,  and  mathematical  subjects;  also  by  constant  warfare  and  privation  has  given  tb«i 
editing  several  philosophical  poems.  He  was  a  crafty,  wild  look,  at  variance  with  the  ^j 
frequently  called  upon  as  umpire  in  national  stupid  expression  of  the  Hottentot  Their  lac- 
disputes,  and  thus  visited  many  states  of  Eu-  guage  resembles  the  Hottentot  dialect  in  is 
rope,  including  England,  being  everywhere  re-  harsh,  guttural,  and  snorting  sounds,  bat  tba 
ceived  with  attention.  After  his  return  from  two  people  do  not  understand  each  other.  Tbej 
England,  he  wjis  appointed  professor  of  mathe-  have  no  fixed  residence,  build  no  dwelling%^^ 
matics  at  Pavia,  and  6  years  afterward  profes-  live  in  families  and  roam  about,  resting  Go-ier 
sor  of  astronomy  and  optics  at  Milan.  On  the  trees,  bushes,  and  other  casual  shelter,  sol^^ 
abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  he  took  refuge  ing  upon  plunder,  eatins  raw  flesh,  andwbta 
in  Paris,  and  received  a  pension  from  Louis  XV.,  that  fails  living  on  snsS:es,  mice,  grubs,  p^ 
with  the  office  of  director  of  optics  for  the  sea  vermin.  In  drinking  they  lie  down.  Tba** 
service.  Ten  years  after,  in  1783,  he  obtained  clothing  is  a  mere  sheepskin,  although,  vii^ 
leave  to  visit  Italy,  and  at  Bassano  published  they  can  procure  caps  or  other  garments,  tM 
6  quarto  volumes  of  mathematical  and  astro-  wear  them.  They  are  armed  with  knives,  S2i3 
nomical  papers.  This  versatile  and  able  man  is  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  which  they  u«  wm 
chiefly  renowned  for  his  theory  of  a  universal  dexterity. 

law  of  forces,  conceived  in  his  earliest  manhood,  BOSXA-SERAI,  or  Skrajevo,  the  anci^=j 

and  published  at  the  age  of  47.  TibcriopoUs^  a  city  of  European  Turkey,  aaj 

BOSHUANA.     See  BKcnuAXA.  capital  of  theproWnce  of  Bosnia,  situated  ^* 

BOSIO,  An'giouna,  an  Italian  opera  singer,  miles  W.  N.  W .  of  Constantinople,  with  15,  •"" 

born  in  Turin,  Aug.  20,  1829.    At  an  early  age  houses,  and  pop.  50,000,  mostly  Turb  p^P^ 

she  showed  so  decided  a  taste  for  music,  that  It  is  the  great  commercial  focus  of  Bosmx  s^ 

her  parents  were  induced  to  place  her  under  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  l^^f.^ 

the  instniction  of    Cattaneo,  at  Milan.     The  being  the  depot  of  the  great  caravan  trado^ 

best  evidence  of  her  progress  and  talent  for  tween  Yanina  and  Salonica,  and  posse^n^  '^' 

singing,  was  her  debut  in  her  15th  year  at  neries  and  manufactories  of  jewdry,  hanl'^*''*' 

Milan,  in  Verdi's  Due  Foscari,  with   decided  and  woollen  goods.     The  walls  of  the  town  tf» 

success.    Thenceforth,  young  and  undeveloped  dilapidated;  its  citadel  contains  a  series  of  stroc* 

as  she  was,  a  series  of  triumphs  awaited  her.  fortresses.    In  1697,  when  Prince  Eugene  <»• 
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xl  the  plAoe,  be  was  iiii*bl«  to  take  poaaee*  lent  race,  are  bred  only  bj  tbe  Tarlcs.    The 

I  of  the  citadel  chief  oconpation  is  agricnltare.    Trade  is  very 

lOSNIA  (properly   Bosva),  the   extreme  limited,  and  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Arme- 

th- western  provinoe  or  eyalet  of  European  niansi  and  Jews.    The  mountains  are  rich  in 

key,  comprising  Bosnia  proper,  HeriegoTi-  mineral  prodncta,  and  anciently  gold  was  ob- 

And  parts  of  Turkish  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  tained  from  them,  but  mining  is  not  followed 

It  led  N.  by  the  river  Save,  W.  by  Dalmatia  as  a  pursuit    Iron  and  quicksilver  are  found; 

the  Adriatio,  E.  by  Servia,  and  8.  by  Al«  mar  me,  alabaster,  and  ooal  may  be  had.    There 

A  and  Montenegro.    Area  about  28,000  sq.  are  several  towns  beside  the  capital,  Zvomik, 

TH>p.  in  1862  about  870,000  Bosnians,  180,-  Bai^jaluka,  Moetar,  Derbend,  and    Gradiska. 

C  roatians,  145,000  Iforlaks,  260,000  Turks  The  revenue  amounts  to  about  $800,000. 

er,   15,000  Greeks,  12,000  Jews,  428,000  BOSPORUS  (Gr.  Bosnopos)  frequently,  but 

achians,  Hungarians,  Ajmenians^  Illyriana,  incorrectly,  written  Bosphobus,  a  strmt,  or  nar- 

&ns,  Germans,  Gypsies,  and  vanous  other  row  arm  of  the  sea,  supposed  to  have  been  swum 

fl ;    total,  about  1,400,000.    The  Bosnians  across  by  a  heifer,  whence  its  name,  "  the  ford 

er  are  principally  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  of  the  heifer.**    Tbere  are  2  straits,  not  far  re* 

oltcchurchea,  though  many  of  them  are  fol-  moved  the  one  from  the  other,  known  as  the 

i-2»  of  tf  ohanuned.    The  Croatians  are  al-  Thracian  and  Cimmerian  Bospori  ;  the  former 

all  members  of  the  Christian  community,  is  the  canal  of  Constantinople,  connecting  the 

but  few  Kohammedans,  while  UieMorlakS)  sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Euzine,  or  Black 

nro  the  fiercest  tribe  of  them  an,  are  active-  sea ;    the  latter,  or  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  is 

•«tiIo  to  the  Turkish  religion.    The  prov-  the  strait  of  Yenikale,  connecting  the  Black 

or  oyalet,  is  governed  by  a  vali,  i.  s.  sea  with  the  sea  of  Azof.    Both  these  cele- 

ty  or  pasha  with  8  tails.    Of  the  other  6  brated  straits  are  of  nearly  the  same  length, 

cts  Horzek  alone  has  a  governor  of  ^the  the  former  being  about  16  miles,  from  the  en* 

iif  Tali  or  viceroy.    TuxIa  is  under  the  trance,  anciently  the  Cyanean  rocks,  to  the 

of   A    mutessaril^  or    ffovemor^ffeneral,  harbor   of  Constantinople;   the  latter  being 

Ilanjalnka,  Bihke,  Jeni-Bazar,  and  Trav-  about  20,  from  Cape  Takli,  on  the  Black  sea,  to 

iro   under  a  sob-governor  or  kaimakan.  Cape  Kamenoi,  in  the  sea  of  Azof,  the  Palua 

J  12th  and  13th  centuries  Bosnia  formed  Maootis  of  the  ancients.    Bevond  this,  the  2 

f  llongary.    In  1889  it  passed  into  the  straits  have  no  resemblance:  the  canal  of  Con- 

of  the  Servian  king  Stephen.  For  a  stantinople  being  singularly  beautiful,  lying 
time  subsequent  to  the  king's  death  the  between  steep  dink,  romantically  wooded,  stud- 
.re  formed  an  independent  government^  ded  with  ruins  of  all  ages  mixed  with  gay  ori- 
[.'(70,  when  one  of  the  chieftains  seiaea  ental  erections  of  the  present  day,  and  hav- 
itie)  of  power  as  king  of  Bosnia.  At  tbe  in^  deep  water  to  the  veiy  shores;  tho  other 
litii^  of  the  15th  century  Turkev  asserted  bemg  a  comparatively  wide,  shallow  sound, 
iiiiA  n|>on  the  province,  final! v  annex-  between  arid  sand-banks  and  pestilential  la- 
in 1528 ;  aince  then,  however,  the  native  goons. 

n  iA  to  power  have  mqnently  caused  dia-  B03QUIL  a  central  county  of  Texas,  watered 

i*«.>.S   cspeciaUr  in  1851.    According  to  by  a  river  or  its  own  name  and  by  1  or  2  small 

iv  Ho^nia  is  bound  to  fbmish  a  oontin-  ereeks.    It  has  a  hilly  or  undulating  surfiice, 

f  80,000  xnen,  which,  however,  consists  about  1  of  which  b  covered  by  forests  of  oak, 

y  only  of  about  80,000.    The  Bosnians  live  oak,  and  cedar.    The  soil  is  a  dark  loam, 

are   unfriendly  toward  atrangera,  but  resting  on  beds  of  hard  blue  limestone.    The 

''ioa%  temperate,  and  domestic  in  their  county  was  formed  in  1854  from  part  of  Mc- 

excollv^nt  horsemen,  and  fond  of  fishing  Lennan  county,  and  is  yet  but  thinly  settled. 

Qtin^.     Among  the  Turkish  population,  Pop.  in  1857,  1,017,  of  whom  121  were  slaves. 

iitnon     — similate   much    to  European  Ci»ital,  Meridian. 

^  and  ffo  in  the  streets  nnvdled.     The  BOSQUET.  Masib  Joseph,  a  marshal  of 

>oside  the  fix)ntier  river;  the  Save^  which  France,  bom  m  1810,  at  Pan,  in  the  department 

io   Danabe,  are  the  Unna,  the  Bosna,  of  Basses  Pvr6n6es.  He  entered  the  polytechnio 

rtMifs  the  I>rin,  and  the  Narenta.    The  school  of  raris  in  1822,  the  military  school  at 

i.<  generally  monntainooa;  the  oflseta  Metz  in  1881,  became  Uentenant  of  artillery  in 

Julian  Alpa  intersect  it  everywhere.  1888,  and  in  that  capacity  went  to  Algeria  with 

mate  is  mild,  the  summers  warm,  but  the  10th  regiment  of  artillery,  in  1884.  Thereon 

r  on  tlie  aommits  not  melting  until  late  one  occasion,  when  a  small  French  detachment 

r>rin^  contributes  to  moderate  the  heata.  found  itself  in  a  very  critical  position,  the  com- 

ural  prx>diieta  are  fruits  of  all  kinds,  a  mandingoflBoer  being  at  a  loss  now  to  disengage 

la  a**^  other  liquors;  grain  is  not  much  his  troons,  young  Bosquet  stepped  forward  and 

Xhe  moontAina  are  covered  with  tim«  oropoaed  a  plan  which  led  to  the  total  discern- 

I  ebetftnats  are  so  i^ndant  that  the  nture  of  the  enemy.  He  was  appointed  lieuten- 

\  fod  with  them.    The  forests  abound  ant  in  1886,  ci^tain  m  1889,  major  in  1842, 

and  tbe  rirers  in  fish.    The  cattie  are  lient-colonei  in  1845,  colonel,  and  soon  after, 

recd^  bat  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  under  the  anspices  of  the  republican  govern- 

jJiuiJCii^  ct  whioh  there  ia  an  ezeol*  xnenti  general  of  brigade,  in  1848.    During  the 
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campaign  of  Eabylia  in  1851,  he  was  wonnded,  BOSSIER,  a  pariah  in  the  K.  ¥.  pot  of 

at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  while  Gtorming  the  Louisiana,  bordering  on  ArVftiiwM*,  and  oontais* 

defile  of  Monagal.    His  promotion  to  the  rank  ing  1,066  sq.  milee.    Red  river,  whidi  fonnste 

of  general  of  division  was  put  off  in  consequence  W.  boundary,  is  navigated  by  steamboBts  aa  &r 

of  his  reserve  toward  Louis  Napoleon,  but  as  the  "  raft^*'  an  immense  mass  of  drift-wood 

when  troops  were  sent  to  the  war  in  Turkey  and  trees  brought  down  by  the  current  aH 

he  obtained  the  command  of  the  second  division,  lodged  in  the  channel,  just  on  the  borto  <tf 

At  the  battle  of  the  Alma  he  executed  the  this  parish.    Bossier  was  £[>nDed  oat  of  the 

flanking  attack  of  the  French  right  wing  upon  western  part  of  Ohubome  parish.   It  has  i 

the  Russian  left,  with  a  speed    and  energy  population  of  6,962,  of  whom  4,455  are  elavei 

praised  by  the  Russians  themselves,  and  even  BOSSUET,  Jaoqubs  B^ghb,  the  most  n» 

succeeded  in  bringing  his  artillery  through  path-  nowned  pulpit  orator  of  France^  and  eqo&Ily 

less  and  apparently  impracticable  ravines  up  eminent  as  a  theologian,  bom  at  D\i<»,  8e4<L 

to  the  plateau.    It  must,  however,  be  added  27, 1627,  died  in  Paris,  April  12, 1704.  After 

that  on  this  occasion  his  own  numerical  force  a  preliminary  education  in  the  college  of  ik 

greatly  surpassed  that  of  the  enemy.   At  Bala-  Jesuits  of  Dijon,  be  was  sent  to  the  college  of 

klava  he   hastened  to  disengage  the  English  Navarre,  at  rans,  where  be  (^)ent  10  yean  is 

right  wing,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  Eng-  the  most  laborious  stadies  for  the  prie^ood. 

lish  light  cavalry  was  enabled  to  retreat  under  His  genius  elicited   general  admiratioa  Moa 

the  cover  of  his  troops,  while  the  Rossiana  after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  and  he  was  odIt  18 

were  compelled  to  stop   their  pursuit.     At  years  old  when  he  dazzled  by  his  eloqQenoetht 

Inkerman  he  was  ready  early  in  the  morning  literary  people  of  the  h6tel  de  Bambomlk& 

to  support  the  English  with  3  battalions  and  2  His  first   ecclesiastical   appointment  was  ia 

batteries.    This  offer  being  declined,  he  posted  the  capacity  of  canon  to  the  oathednl  of  Met£ 

as  reserves,  in  the  rear  of  the  English  right  where  he  rose  subsequeoUy  to  tiie  rsnfa  i 

wing,  3  French  brigades,  with  2  of  which,  at  11  archdeacon  and  dean.    As  the  Huguenots  wen 

oVlock,  he  advanced  to  the  line  of  battle,  thus  at  that  period  the  chief  sectaries,  to  whoee  oa* 

forcing  the  Russians  to  fall  back.    But  for  this  version  Cathdic  zeal  was  QspecnaDy  directed, 

succor,  the  English  would   have  been  com-  the  vehemence  of  Bossoet^s  ^aragtff'  bood  d» 

pletely  destroyed,  since  they  had  all  their  troops  tinguished  him  in  that  function.    In  1666  ia 

engaged  and  no  more  reserves  to  draw  upon,  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  ft*tA<*ltMan  of  the  Bv* 

while  the  Russians  had  16  battalions  not  yet  guenots;  and  at  last  attracted  the  attflDtioD  of 

touched.  As  chiefoftho  corps  destined  to  cover  Anne  of  Austria,  the   qaeen  mo^er,  viio 

the  allied  forces  on  the  slope  of  the  Tchemaya,  nominated  him  in  1661  to  delivar  the  Ad* 

Bosquet  constantly  distinguished  himself  by  vent  sermon  at  the  Louvre.    The  fDlloviag 

quickness,  vigUance,  and  activity.    He  took  part  year  he  delivered  the  Lent  sennon,  and  tfai 

in  the  storming  of  the  Malakof^  and  after  that  fame  of  lus  eloqoence  soon  qiroad  from  the 

event  was  made  amarshal,  and  in  1856  a  senator,  court  circle  to  a  wider  publie.    It  wis  ccC, 

BOSSI,  GirsEPPB   Carlo  Aureuo,    baron,  however,  tiU  1668,  when  he  pronoonccd  ft  ^ 

an  Italian  politician  and  poet,  bom  Nov.  15,  ooorseon  the  occasion  of  Tarame'ajoisipgtliS 

1758,  at  Turin,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  20,  1823.  Catholic  church,  that  he  came  into  effective  fi- 

When  only  18  years  old  he  made  a  successful  vor  with  the  long,  aithoi^^  the  monarch  bd 

d6bot  as  a  dramatist.    In  1792  he  was  sent  on  a  already  on  a  previous  n^v^^gym  oomplixnestad 

diplomatic  mission  to  Berlin,  and  a  few  months  Bossuet^s  father  for   poaseesmg  aocn  a  »a 

later  to  St,  Petersburg.    In  1796  King  Charles  The  conversion  of  Tnrenne  had  beenefiwK^  h* 

Emanuel  lY.  appointed  him  his  agent  near  a  book  called  "An  Exposition  of  tbe  I>c^ 

Gen.  Bonaparte.    He  acted  a  somewhat  con-  trine  of  the  Gatholio  Church  on  Katttfs  d 

q)icuous  part  in  the  various  changes  imposed  Controversy,"  expressly  written  by  BosBoeii* 

upon  the  Sardinian   states  by  the  directory  the  marshal  s  instnictioD,  and  instnmie&tAl  *M 

and  the  consular  government  of  France ;  and  same  year  in  the  c<«Tersion  of  the  marocii  ^ 

finally  was,  with  Carlo  Giulio  and  Carlo  Bot-  Courcillon,  afterward abb6 of  Dangean.   it** 

ta,  a  member  of  the  triumvirate  which  gov-  only  3  years  afterward,  in  1671^  that,  in  tco- 

emed  Piedmont   previous   to   its  annexation  pliimce  with  Tnrenne's  urgent  invitatioo,  B(» 

in   1802.     Some   2   years   later   he  entered  suet  consented  to  publish  the  booL   It  v* 

the  French  civil  service,  and  was  appointed  speedily  translated  inio  Latin,  German,  Eco^ 

prefect    of   Ain.     In    1810  he   was  made  a  Italian,  and  Dutch.    It  received  the  fonc^  ^ 

baron   of  the  empire,  and  promoted  to  the  proval  of  P<^  Innocent  XL  by  S  aoccesatj 

prefecture  of  Manche,  which  post  he  kept  on  briefe  on  Nov.  22,  1678  and  Jn^r  ^  1^^'  7 

the  drst  restoration;    but  having,  in  March,  sanction  of  the  Gallicancl»gy  in  their  aflseci^ 

1815,  adhered  to  Napoleon,  he  was  dismissed  of  16S2,  and  finally  gave  rise  to  the  moDora^ 

on  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons.    He  conference  between  Bosuet  and  CSandc,  (»*2 

wrote  some  lyrical  poems,  and  also  Llndip^n-  the  most  eminent  divines    of  the  Befc^ 

Ammcana  (ITSo),  La  OLmda  fMcitia:^  church  in  France.    The  " ffistary  of  the  Via- 


d^ma  Ammcana  (ITSo),  La  OLinda  pacij ^  ^- 

f^  in  2  cantos,  and  OrK>ni.isUi^  ii>  1 2  cant08,*gi^-  ations  of  the  Protestants,"  which  wis  fii^  ^ 

ing  a  description  of  the  principal  events  in  the  lished  in  168S,  has  sinee  become  oore  t» 

French  revolution.  brated,  as  the  moet  inqportant  of  all  h»  oob&^ 
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▼enial  wQrk%  by  whfaii  Gibbon  In  his  vonnger  lid  of  the  dnohoM  de  la  YfllB^  in  order  to 

yeers  was  ocnverted  to  the  £utb  of  Borne,  transfer  his  a£R9otion  to  a  new  fkrorite,  he  was 

I^oois  first  gave  him  the  bishoprio  of  Condom,  greatly  assisted  by  the  intervention  of  Bossnet, 

and  a  year  later  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  who  prooored  the  discarded  mistress  a  place  in 

teacher  of  the  danpnin.    In  1672  he  was  made  a  conventi  and  preached  a  brilliant  sermon  on 

a  member  of  the  French  academy,  which  body  hsr  retirement.    France^  or  rather  its  clergy, 

considered  him  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments^  was  then  engaged  in  an  important  dispnte 

iUready  he  was  the  most  admired  and  popv  with  the  chnroh  of  Borne,  as  to  the  right  of  the 

lur  i>reacher  of  the  capital     Crowds  flUed  king  to  the  revenues  of  the  bishoprios  in  his 

the  aisles  of  the  churches  where  it  was  expect*  Idugdom.  The  chnroh  maintained  that  they  were 

ed  that  he  wonid  lift  his  voicei  and  Ihe  most  ecclesiastioal  property  belonging  to  tibe  ehnrch, 

eminent  people  vied  with  each  other  in  their  but  the  king  assMted  that  they  bebnged  to  his 

eagerness  to  beccmie  his  listeners.   Nor  was  the  dominion.    An  extraordinary  assembly  of  der- 

ezoitement  destitote  of  that  stunnlos  which  ri-  gy  was  convoked  in  1683,  to  settle  the  matter, 

▼airy  ^ves  to  eveiy  pnblio  fMing.  and  both  which  Boasoet  opened  with  an  eloquent  dis- 

preaoher  and  hearer  derived,  no  doubt,  from  oonrse  in  the  interest  of  the  king.    The  result 

the  rising  fisune  of  Bourdalooe,  an  impulse— the  was  a  decision  on  the  same  ride,  enireased  in  a 

one  to  increased  exertion,  ana  the  other  to  a  series  of  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Colbert, 

more  intense  admiration.    Bo6suet*s  appoint-  although  ascribed  to  Bossue^  and  which  have 

ment  as  preceptor  to  the  prince  caused  him  to  become  highly  important  in  ecderiastical  histo- 

relinquisn  his  biahq>riain  lien  of  which  he  re-  xr.    The  1st  proclaimed  the  independence  of 

caived  the  priory  of  RessisH^Mmon  and  the  the  temporal  power  of  kingi  and  princes,  and 

abbey  of  St.  LndendeBeanvais^  rich  benefice  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  popes;  the  2d 

whicii  he  devoted  to  charity.     Bhi  snb-preoep-  confirmed  this  temporal  independence  by  the 

tor  waa  Huet|  afterward  mahqpof  Avrandhei^  act  of  the  GaUican  churdi ;  the  8d  commuided 

under  whose  snpervisioQ  the  well-known  Del-  the  clergy  to  reroeot  it;  and  the  Mi  claimed 

phin  classics,  in  tmum  ssrviMineii'  prindpUf  that  **  although  the  pope  had  the  prindpal  voice 

were  prepared.    Bossnet  wrote^  for  the  same  in  matters  of  Mth,  nis  decisions  were  still  not 

ob|ect»  his  Duoown  mur  VhUMre  wiiMntilUf  irrevocable,  at  least  if  they  were  not  confirmed 

-which  was  published  in  16B1.    It  won  a  hi^  by  the  consent  of  the  church.*'    This  last  was, 

reputation  at  the  time,  and  continues  to  be  re-  in  fact,  an  attack  upon  the  supremacy  of  the 

published,  though  it  has  grave  defbots  both  as  pon^  and  exposed  Bosroet  to  cnarges  of  error 

s  philosophy  and  a  historical  narrative.    Yet  ana  heresy.    But  Boaraet  was  too  powerful  in 

there  are  pannages  in  it  of  wonderfhl  rhetorical  himself  and  too  powerful  in  the  fkvor  of  the 

akill,  and  to  these,  nodoubti  more  than  its  gen-  Frendi  monarch,  to  fear  the  power  of  the  Vat- 

eral  merits,  it  has  been  indebted  tat  its  success,  ican.    As  stronmy  as  he  asserted  theindepend- 

The  first  part  is  a  rapid  abridgment  of  the  chief  eoce  of  kings,  however,  he  did  not  believe  ia 

IkotB  of  universal  hirtory;  the  second  part  de-  the  independence  of  the  individual  conscience, 

monstrates  the  truthsof  Christianity,  and affinds  Toward  the  Protestants  he  was  excessively  se- 

the  author  a  fine  ouMrtonity  for  his  peculiar  vere,  although,  in  a  correspondence  with  Leib- 

power;  and  the  thira  part  expomids  the  causes  niti,he  pro&ssed  a  wish  to  see  a  junction  of 

of  the  rise  and  fiJl  of  nations,  out  is  not  whdfcr  the  Lntheran  and  Cathdlio  churches,  while  he 

aatiB&ctoiy.   The  same  year  in  which  the  hoA,  resisted  the  quietism  of  the  amiable  and  gifted 

wssprinted  Louis  XlV.testifiedhis  gratitude  to  F6n6k>n,  and  <rf  his  friend  Madame  Guyon,  with 

Boaraet  by  conferring  upon  him  the  bishoprio  Kreat  vehemence.    Fi6n61on  had  been  his  be- 


ef Maauz^  beside  which  place  he  held  tiie  other   loyed  disdple,  but  on  the  publication  of  his 

ims  of  the 


distinguished  posts  of  pnndpal  of  the  college  of  ^Maxima  of  the  fiainti^*  he  published  his  £&- 
Favarre,  warden  of  tiie  Sorbonne,  conndUor  of  IMon  du  QuMkme  and  engaged  in  a  bitter 
atate,  and  first  almoner  to  the  duchess  of  Bur-  and  inveterate  controversy  with  him,  which 
ffundy.  But  his  "  Universal  Histoid''  waa  not  ended  in  F6n61on'a  dismianon  fhxn  court,  and 
file  only  work  he  prepared  for  the  dauphin.  A  his  condemnation  at  Rome.  The  sospicion  that 
treatise  i>0  2a  e^iMMwsafiM  ds  i>i0tt  0<  iZs  soi*  the^Teleoiaehas'*ofF6n6lon,notyetwinted, 
flilsie,  another  on  logic,  and  a  third  on  the  as  prepared  for  the  grandacn  of  the  king,  to 
F6UUqw  Uris  de$  promm  parole$  de  V&ri-  whom  he  was  mentor,  was  but  a  disguised  sat- 
PtTt  T3(mU^  are  to  be  ^numerated  among  ire  on  the  court  and  its  monaroh,  contributed 
his  works;  the  first  relathig  to  the  soul,  the  to  the  snooeas  €i  the  bishop  of  Meanz  against 
body,  the  union  of  the  two^  and  of  the  dif-  the  arohblBhop  of  Cambrnr.  Suhsequeocly  to 
farence  between  Qod  and  man;  the  second  em-  ibis  rigid  manifestation  of  bis  aeal  he  took  an 
bracing  a  description  of  the  three  operations  of  active  part  in  brij^^ing  fbrward  the  measures 
the  human  understanding,  conception,  jud^  which  led  Louia  XlY.  to  a  repeal  of  the  edict 
ment,  and  reason;  and  the  third  containing  tbe  ef  Nantes^  and  he  oonaented  to  the  persecution 
doctrines  of  tradition  and  authority  on  the  riglit  of  the  Protectants  whidi  followed  that  act  He 
of  kings.  His  3  catechisma,  hia  translationa  of  was  at  last  admonished  by  failing  health  to  re- 
church  hymns,  and  his  formidas  of  prayer,  are,  lax  hia  vigor  in  the  diBcharge  of  hiffh  official 
doubtiesB,  to  be  referred  to  Uie  same  period*  fimotions.  The  latter  part  of  his  nfe,  how- 
In  the  delicate  negotiation  l^  which  Louis  got  ever,  withdrawn  more  and  more  from  poll- 
YOU  m. — 85 
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tics,  was  devoted  to  labors  of  piety  and  love.  bor.     It  was  bj  invitation  from  Blsckst'jM 

A  life  of  Bossuet  was  written  by  ^ongnj  (Paris,  that  Winthrop  and  his  associates  remoTed  free 

1T61),  and  in  English  by  Charles  Butler.    The  Charlestown  to  the  peninsula,  the  exoeUenoa  d 

postliumous  memoirs  of  Bossuet  by  the  abb6  the  water  at  the  latter  place,  and  its  abundsnea, 

Le  Dieu,  recently  published  (4  vols.  Paris,  1856  being   the  chief  inducement  to   the  change. 

-^57),  contain  interesting  information  on  his  Blackstone  soon  left  the  colony,  and^hia  laa^ 

public  career.    Numerous  editions  of  Bossuet^s  were  purchased  by  the  settlers.    More  than  »3 

writings  have  been  published,  all  more  or  less  years  later,  the  last  Indian  daim  to  any  x^ortis 

complete ;  but  the  best,  probably,  is  that  in  12  of  the  territory  was  extinguished  by  the  paj- 

vols.,  large  octavo,  Paris,  1885-*87.    The  Ver-  ment  of  "  a  valuable  sum  of  money "  to  t^ 

sailles  edition  of  1815-^19  is  in  47  vols.  Svo,  claimants.    The  Indian  name  of  the  p^unsoki 

includiut;  Bossuet^s  biography  ^m  4  vols.)  by  according  to  Mr.  Drake,  the  highest  anthoritj, 

Cardinal  de  Bausset,  of  which  a  German  trans-  was  Mushauwomui.    Shawmut^   he   saya,  ^  is 

lation  appeared  in  1820.    The  oldest  edition,  merely  an  abbreviation.    The  meaning  of  the 

that  of  Paris,  1747-68,  is  in  20  vols.  name  is  probably  free  country,  free  land,  iS 

BOSSUT,  Chables,  a  French  geometer,  bom  land  unclaimed.    I  have  been  led  to  this  con- 

Aug.  11,  1730,  at  Tarare,  near  Lyons,  died  Jan.  elusion   hj  a  comparison    of   certain    India 

14,1814.    He  assisted  D^Alembert  in  writing  phrases  with  their  corresponding  Engiiah.   lbs 

the  mathematical  articles  for  the  Encyclopedie^  notion  that  the  name  ognified  a  spring  of  frA 

became  royal  professor  of  hydraulics,  and  was  water   appears  to   be   entirely    oonjectoraL*' 

admitted  to  the  academy  when  only  80  years  Trimountain^  or    Tramaunt^  was    the   naiH 

of  age.    In  1792  he  published   Micanique   en  given  to  the  peninsula  because  of  the  bold  sp- 

geiieral;  in  1795,  a  Coura  eomplet  de  mathemor  pearance  of  cert^n  eminences  on  it.     Someof 

tiqueSy  and,  in  1802,  an  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  des  the  most  noted  of  the  colonists  were  from  lia- 

mathematiques.    This  last  book,  translated  into  colnshire,  and  it  had  from  the  first  been  tbeir 

English  and  German,  became  the  occasion  of  intention  to  give  the  name  of  Boston  to  their 

bitter  criticism  from  many  living  mathemati-  chief  settlement,  in  honor  of  the  fiev.  Joba 

cians  mentiooed  in  it,  but  not  satisfied  with  the  Cotton,  vicar  of  St  Botolph'a  chnrch,  in  ths 

part  allotted  to  them.    He  also  wrote  other  Lincolnshire  Boston.    Boston  is  a  contracdoe 

mathematical  works,  and  published  an  edition  of  Botolph's-town,  and  the  Knglish  BostoD,  or 

of  Pascal.  Bostonstow,  took  its  name  fixxn  a  monsstexy 

BOSTON",  a  game  of  cards  played  by  4  per-  founded  by  the  Saxon  St.  Botolph,  A.  D.  654. 

sons,  with  2  packs  of  cards.     The  cards  are  So  that  the  capital  of  Puritanism  derived  tA 

never  shuffled ;  one  of  the  packs  is  dealt,  and  name  from  a  Catholic  saint ;  bat  inasmuch  ii 

the  other  cut  alternately  to  determine  the  trump,  Botolph  is  the  tutelar  saint  of  mariners,  and  im 

which  governs  the  game.    The  dealer  deals  5  appellation  comes  from  2  Saxon  -words  agni^- 

cards  to  each  player  twice,  and  8  the  last  time  ing  boat  and  help,  the  name  is  not  inappro- 

around.    If  the  first  player  can  make  5  tricks,  priate  to  a  place  which  has  become  distingiiyied 

he  says,  "  I  go  Boston  ;^^  and  his  competitors  for  its  commerce.    Much  of  the  eartj  history 

may  overbid  him  by  saying,  "  Igo  6,  7, 8,  9, 10,  of  the  town  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  coiooy 

11, 12,  or  13,^'  as  the  hand  of  eadh  may  warrant,  of  Massachusetts,  and  wiU  be  found  under  thu 

Should  ei  tlier  of  them  fail  to  make  the  number  of  head.    We  have  the  usual  accounts  of  hardsbipi 

tricks  he**  bids  "for,  he  must  pay  to  each  compet-  endured  from  severity  of  nlimAt.P>^  scwrdij  d 

itor  a  forfeit  regulated  by  a  card  of  prices,  which  food,  and  human  contention.     The  growth  of 

must  be  prepared  beforehand.    Without  such  a  the  place  was  slow,  and  some  time  ebpsed 

card  Boston  cannot  be  played.    It  is  the  most  before  Boston  had  a  decided  predominance  ortf 

complicated  of  all  games  of  cards.    It  is  said  to  some  other  towns  in  the  colony.     Watertovn, 

have  been  introduced  into  France  by  Dr.  Frank-  in  1681,  was  assessed,  for  a  spedal  purpose,  at 

lin,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  native  city.  high  as  Boston,  and  Charlestown  and  Dorc*M^ 

BOSTON,  the  capital  of  the  commonwealth  ter  but  10  shillings  less  eadi.   Even  in  163o  tU 

of  Massachusetts,  the  chief  city  of  New  England,  place  is  called  a  hamlet,  and  stated  to  have  bet 

and  the  second  of  the  United  States  in  point  of  20  or  30  houses,  by  one  who  then  Tisited  i^ 

commerce,  is  situated  in  lat.  42°  21'  24"  N.,  long.  Yet  it  was  thought  much  of  by  the  inatt  M- 

71°  3'  58"  W.,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Massa-  tccratic  class  of  Puritans  in  England,  and  bat 

cbusetts  bay.  It  dates  from  Sept  7  (O.  S.),  1630,  for  the  outbreak  at  home,  occasioned  br  LaaTi 

wheu  the  ^rst  settlement  was  made  there  by  a  interference  with  the  religion  of  Scotland,  tdscj 

portion  of  the  company  which  came  from  Eng-  of  them  would  probably  have  there  takan  o 

land  that  year  with  John  Winthrop.    The  Ply-  their  abode.    The  town  records  hegin  aboas 

mouth  pilgrims  became  acquainted  with  the  1634,  and  the  ink  with  which  some  of  the  ea> 

peninsula  in  1621,  and  regretted  that  it  had  tries  were  then  made,  by  John  Winthrop*s  ovi 

not  Soulier  been  known  to  them.    The  only  per-  hand,  is  yet  bright,  at  the  end  of  2^  centanei^ 

son  residing  there  in  1630  was  William  Black-  an  emblem  of  his  name.    The  officers  who  $ci^ 

stone,  or  Blaston,  supposed  to  have  been  an  sequently  were  known  as  ^^  selectmen,^  were  m 

Episcopal  clergyman,  and  to  have  arrived  about  existence    in  1634,   but    how  the   instiisrfja 

1625.    David  Thomson  and  Samuel  Maverick  originated  is  unknown,  though  it  is  impoas^^ 

hved  on  2  islands  in  what  is  now  Boston  bar-  to  magnity  its  importance.  The  aelectmen  waJt 
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iged  local  affairs  mnoh  after  the  same  way  that  in  which  the  nttmber  of  families  is  stated  at 
s  now  done  in  most  New  England  towns.  The  1,600.  and  it  Is  added  that  not  20  houses  oon- 
own  meetings  begin  to  be  of  importance  at  this  talnea  10  rooms  each.  When  the  general  court 
late.  There  were  agrarian  laws  adopted,  ac-  Toted  £1.890  for  the  rebuilding  of  Harvard 
ording  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  the  oollege,  Boston  paid  £800.  In  anticipation 
livision  of  lands  receiving  much  attention,  of  attacks  from  the  Dutch,  in  1673,  extensive 
speculation  in  land  was  early  commenced  in  fortifications  were  commenced.  **  Philip's 
Boston.  The  first  grand  Jury  of  the  oountry  war'*  began  in  ISTSj  when  Indian  scalps 
net  at  Boston,  Sept  1, 1685,  and  presented  100  were  for  the  first  tmie  brought  to  Bos- 
ffences.  The  church  of  boston  was  much  ton,  as  also  were  the  heads  of  some  of  the 
ronbled  about  Roger  Williams  and  his  heresy,  unfortunate  natives.  Some  Indians  having 
nd  findinff  lum  resolute,  handed  him  over  to  been  tried  at  Boston,  and  acquitted,  the  people 
be  genenu  court,  whidi  satisfaotorily  demon*  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  lynching 
brated  the  evil  nature  of  his  opinions  by  ban-  them ;  and  one  Indian  was  put  to  death  by 
;hinghim.  The  Antinomian  controvert  broke  torture,  to  appease  the  mob.  Quakers,  and 
nt  in  1686,  the  occasion  of  it  being  the  action  others  of  the  townsmen  who  refbsed  to  serve 
f  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  superior  against  the  natives,  were  compelled  to  run  the 
nderstanding,  whoee  conduct  greatly  vexed  gauntlet.  They  were  Boston  men  who  led  the 
16  charcb.  Boston  took  the  liberal  side,  and  van  in  the  famous  attack  on  the  Narraganset 
16  controversy,  by  cauirinff  her  to  lose  some  of  fort,  and  the  town  is  said  to  have  suffered 
er  best  citizens,  retarded  her  g^wth.  Free  nearly  5  times  as  much  as  any  other  place 
rhools  were  established,  the  town  ^ying  lib-  from  the  war.  Liberty  to  establish  a  printing 
rally  for  their  support,  and  Indians  being  press  in  the  town  had  been  granted  in  1674, 
lught  gratis.  Negro  slaves  were  first  brought  with  2  ministers  for  censors;  and  a  printing 
>  the  town  in  1646,  much  to  the  people's  an-  house  was  opened  in  1676  by  John  Foster,  a 
iT.  A  malignant  disease  raged  m  1646,  and  mduate  of  .Harvard  college.  He  printed  tne 
le  colonists  were  much  plagued  by  the  Episco-  histories  of  the  Indian  wars  written  by  Hub- 
ilians,  who  were  so  unreasonable  as  to  de-  bard  and  Mather.  In  Nov.  1676,  happened 
and  equality  of  privileges  with  their  neigh-  a  fire,  which  destroyed  46  dwellings,  a  church, 
)r8.  In  1651,  the  place  is  described  by  an  and  other  buildings.  There  being  no  fire  de- 
re- witness  as  very  fionriahing,  and  the  sheets  partment,  the  inhabitants  were  favored  with  a 
;  filled  with  children.  The  first  great  fire  rain,  or  the  conflagration  would  have  been 
^cnrred  in  1654,  but  no  light  is  thrown  on  its  more  extendve.  A  fire  department  was  then 
.  vagos.  Mrs.  Anne  Hibbins,  a  widow,  and  said  organized,  but  not  with  much  immediate  effect ; 
•  have  been  a  sister  of  Governor  Bellingham,  for,  in  1679,  another  conflagration  swept  away 
as  hanged  in  1656  for  witchcraft.  When,  two  80  dwellings  and  70  warehouses.  The  loss 
>ars  later,  the  general  court  made  a  law  for  was  estimated  at  £200,000.  The  cry  of  *4n- 
e  punishment  of  Quakers,  2  of  the  Boston  cendiaries"  then  commenced,  and  ever  rince 
embers  dissented ;  but  8  Quakers  were  exe-  has  been  kept  up.  These  evils  were  regarded  as 
ted  on  the  common,  for  which  the  colony  direct  visitations  for  the  sins  of  the  town.  The 
nerally,  and  not  Boston  spedallyjis  to  be  held  war  waged  b^  the  house  of  Btuart  aj^nst  the 
sponsible.  When  Goffe  and  Whalley,  the  Enslish  constitution,  was  severely  felt  in  Boston, 
^o  regicides  best  known  in  America,  came  to  and  during  the  reign  of  James  U.,  and  under 
>$ton,  in  1660,  they  were  openly  entertained  the  rule  of  his  proconsuls,  Dudley  and  Andros, 
'  the  principal  inhabitants.  Boston  sullenly  the  town  lived  under  a  tyranny.  Yet  James^ 
qniesced  in  the  restoration,  but  Oharles  if.  '^ declaration  of  indulgence"  was  well  re- 
IS  not  proclaimed  there  untu  14  months  after  ceived  there,  and  the  churches  held  a  thanks- 
}  arrival  at  London.  The  town  became  the  giving  on  its  account.  On  April  18,  1689, 
ad-quarters  of  that  opposition  to  the  home  tiiie  people  of  Boston  rose  against  the  gov- 
vernment  which  was  to  last  until  the  separa-  ernment,  and  overthrew  it.  In  no  part  ef  the 
«i  of  the  two  countries.  Down  to  the  date  of  British  empire  was  the  revolution  or  1688  more 
9  English  revolution  there  was  a  constant  an-  warmly  supported  than  in  Boston.  An  aooes* 
l^onism,  sometimes  flerce  in  its  manifestation,  sion  to  the  population  was  made  during  the 
tween  the  colony  and  the  royal  government,  rule  of  Andros,  by  the  arrival  of  some  of  the 
d  which  was  most  intensely  felt  in  Boston.  Huguenot  exiles,  ambng  them   being  Pierre 

description  of  Boston  in  1671  shows  that  Baudoin,  ancestor  of  the  Bowdoins,  ono  of  the 

3  town  had  much  increased  in  numbers  and  nation's  historical  femilies.    Piratical  depreda- 

^alth,  inasmuch  as  8  meeting-houses  hardly  tions  having  caused  much  loss  to  the  plaoe^  an 

iiced  for  its  spiritual  wants,  and  church-go-  armed  vessel  was  despatched,  which  succeeded 

^  was  then  all  but  universal.    The  streets  in  bringing  in  the  depredators,  ten  of  whom 

(re  large,  and  many  of  them  paved  with  were  hanged.  The  witchcraft  delusion  raged  in 

bble  stones.    The  buildiogB  were  fidr  and  1692  in  Soston,  as  in  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 

ndsome.  some  being  of  stone,  and  one  is  land.    In  1695,  the  town's  churches  were  muon 

(Dtioned  that  cost  £8,000.    The  town  is  sidd  agitated  by  the  discussion   of  the   question, 

be  rich  and  populous.    The  next  year  a  whether  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  marrv  the 

x>rt  was  made  to  the  English  government  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  they  decided  it 
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in  the  negative,  which  decision  was  followed  bj  tended  by  80,000  pereona.    The  town  in&^ 

the  enactment  of  severe  laws  against  marriages  scene  of  great  riots  in  174T,  in  oooBequeocd  c( 

of  affinity,  by  the  general  court    The  winter  some  of  the  dtLzons  having  been  impressed  by 

of  1697-98  was  long  remembered  for  its  sever-  Com.  Enowiea,  and  then  was  diaplajed  thii 

ity,  snow  falling  more  than  20  times,  and  the  fierce  spirit  which,  80  yean  later,  and  under 

harbor  being  frozen  up  quite  out  to  the  sea,  for  proper  gnidanoe,  was  destined  to  ioeompli^ 

2  months.  Trade  suffered,  and  the  people  were  anch  great  things.    The  first  Bibles  that  were 

reduced  to  the  verge  of  famine.    A  bitter  ac-  published  in  BoeUm  are  aopposed  to  have  a^ 

count  of  the  place,  written  by  an  Englishman  peared  in  1749,  clandestinely,  owing  to  EfigM 

who  visited  it  at  the  close  of  the  century,  speaks  restrictions.  The  first  theatrical  peminanct  wis 

of  the  buildings  being  like  the  women,  neat  and  in  1750,  Otwav^s  "•  Orphan**  bemg  the  piece  se^ 

handsome,  and  of  the  streets  being  of  pebble,  lected.    This  led  to  the  peasige  of  alawirhidi 

like  the  hearts  of  the  men.  Lord  Bellamont,  who  prevented  any  more  dramatic  ezhibttiooB  for  35 

came  over  as  royal  governor  in  1699,  was  very  years.    The  list  of  letters  remaining  in  the  Bos- 

popular  wit^  the  Bostonians.    A  list  of  all  the  ton  post  office,  ocMitainiDg  851  names,  ms  ^b- 

streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  was  made  in  1708,  and  lished  for  the  first  time,  Jan.  80. 175&  ^ot. 

they  were  found  to  be  110  in  number.     Long  18, 1755,  the  town  was  ^dreadftmy  shaken  "bj 

wharf  was  commenced  in  1710,  running  800  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake,  pnhaps  ^ 

feet  into  the  harbor.    A  severe  fire  happened  in  severest  ever  known  in  New  England,  m  bj 

1711,  burning  100  edifices,  including  the  first  which  great  damage  wae  done,  and  nnich  fris^ 

church  that  had  been  erected  in  Boston,  after  caused.   It  seems  to  have  bdonged  to  the  series 

the  rude  hut  which  had  witnessed  the  primi-  of  shocks  which  at  that  time  w«re  Aatioz  i 

tive  devotions  of  the  earliest  settlers.    Several  large  part  of  oor  globe,  ftom  Lake  Ootahota 

persons  were  killed,  and  others  wounded,  by  Fez,  and  the  most   terrible  of  which  took 

the  blowing  np  of  houses,  and  a  number  of  place  at  Lisbon.    Boston  ezperieooed  herM 

sailors  perished  while  piously  endeavoring  to  save  share  of  the  effects  of  the  ^dd  ¥nu^  vir/ 

the  church  bell.    Mail  rout^  were  at  this  date  and  at  one  time  a  laiige  force  was  assect^ 

established  at  Boston,  running  both  east  and  west,  there.     March   SO,    1760,    ^tlie  great  fiit" 

John  Campbell  was  appointed  first  postmaster,  broke  ont,  ocmsoming  849  bdldings,  the  nva 

under  an  act  of  parliament  establishing  a  general  property  destroyed  being  valued  at  £1<>X<^». 

post  office  in  North  America.    He  had  previ-  Relief  was  sent  to  the  soffisrers  from  the  o6ff 

ously  been  colonial  postmaster.  What  Is  known  colonies  and  from  England.  The  case  cfwrnd 

as  "*  the  great  snow  storm'*  occurred  Feb.  1717,  as3istance|,  which  began  what  we  roedficallT  aE 

and  for  the   time   suspended  intercourse  of  the  American  revolution,  was  tried  at  BoAon  is 

neighbor  with  neighbor.    Some  of  the  Scotch-  1761.    James   Otis   ao   distinguished  hizL^ 

Irish  settled  in  B^on  in  1720,  and  introduced  therein,  that  he  became  the  most  inftitfntial  do 

the  linen  manufacture,  which  excited  much  in-  of  the  town,  and  was  said  to  have  goTerDe-i  it 

terest,  and  was  greatly  encouraged,  spinning  for  the  next  10  years.    At  the  firstaeivof^ 

schools  being  establisheo.  Boston  had  often  been  intention  of  the  British  govoimient  to  af^'jj^ 

ravag^  by  the  small-pox,  one  of  the  severest  revenue  system  comprehensively  to  the  wlocia 

scourges  of  our  ancestors,  and  when^  in  1721,  it  Boston  assumed  that  determined  staadinbebsi 

again  broke  out  virulently,  the  celebrated  Dr.  of  liberty  and  law  which  gave  her  lo  m?^ 

SLabdiel  Boylston  determined  to  introduce  inocu-  ing  a  part  in  the  birth  of  the  nation,  and  Irc^ 

lation.  He  encountered  an  opposition  as  savage  upon  her  the  weight  of  England^  powg.  I^ 

and  malignant  as  ever  waiied  on  any  benevolent  town  meetings  of  the  tea  yean  mat  jncw 

Inform,  and  which  will  even  disadvantageously  the  battle  of  Lexington  were  amoo^  ihf  a** 

compare  with  that  which  was  experienced  by  important  public  asonhties  mentioned  is  ^ 

Lady  M-  W.  Montagu  in  England.    The  medical  tory,  tried  by  the  CQi»e*3nenee8  of  thwrbap* 

men  were  especially  venomous.    It  was  owing  and  deeds>  while  the  action  of  the  jtindpaisa 

to  the  influence  of  Cotton  Mather  that  Dr.  of  Boston,  induding  the  defgy,  was  ^  • 

Boyiston  was  allowed  to  proceed,  a  fact  that  would    have    done  honor   to  the  kades  i 

should  be    remembered  when  that  eccentric  the   country   party   In    the   loog  parSiEr^ 

divine's  hallucinatioQs   about   witchcraft   are  "^The  Boston  maasaoe"  bflfipeoed  Mff^  *• 

dwelt  upon.    Of  2S6,  on  whom  the  doctor  oper-  1770,  when  8  persona  were  IdDed  ty  tk  *» 

ated,    6  only   died,    while   ^44   died  <rf  the  of  the  soldiery,  and  8  woimded.     H**.^ 

6,759  who  took  the  disease  naturally.    As  the  structionof  the  tea,  in  1773.,  was  pwo<'®*t^ 

population  of  Boston,  at  ihe  extent,  could  not  the  tory  governor  of  the  province  the  bo«» 

have  Iven  above  li,«>X\  half  the  people  were  stroke  which  had  been  struck  in  -^^■^^^Vf 

attacked.    The  first  insurance  office  was  estab-  was  an  act  of  defiance  to  the  homegoTwnJn^ 

lished  in  1724.  The  traffic  in  slaves  prevailed  to  and  was  accepted  in  that  aeiiaa.    The  pP^ 

some  extent  in  17*27,  but  the  action  of  the  town  nenoe  which  George  HL  and  his  miiarti'SJ'^ 

was  strongly  a^rainst  it  ou  many  occasions.  The  to  Boston,  and  the  special  pptwf^'tioc  »  J^ 

town  was  divivied  into  13  wards  in  1736.    The  two  mft!4  eniineni  citiien&  were  tribottf  toje 

year  1740  saw  >Vb;tefield  in  Boston,  where  he  power  and  poeition  that  could  noc  be  viihi^ 

pn^aohe^l  to  ininiciise  crowds ;  Lis  farewell  dis-  American  SLod  Bo^onian  were  thee  cfML^^'t^ 

course,   delivcrx>d  on  the  common,  Wing  at*  tenx&    The  passage  ef  tW  BdrtQS  ftft  fl^ 
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he  prMtioal  retortof  the  imperial  gofntnr  haye  been  7,000  at  the  doae  of  the  17th  cen- 
to the  proeeedin^i  of  the  Boatonianii  tuy,  and  the  Bapposition  is  not  nnreaeonable.  • 
hough  the  eommeroe  of  the  town  waa  for  In  1743  it  waa  placed  at  18,000,  prohablj  an 
me  destroyed,  and  the  independence  of  enggeration,  as  she  is  known  to  have  had  only 
K^al  government  snapeuded  for  nearbr  S  about  that  nmnber  50  years  later.  In  the  year 
other  places  refused  to  profit  from  Boa-  1764-^6^  daring  the  administration  of  Got. 
ufferfngs;  and  her  people  reeeiTedfirom  Bamara,  the  first  colonial  census  waa  taken, 
rtfl  of  Uie  coontry  warm  aympathy  and  and  under  it  the  population  of  Boston  was  re- 
>sUtance.  In  the  early  montha  of  1775^  turned  at  15,690.  Mr.  Bancroft  says  the  popu* 
Mrere  about  4,000  British  troops  in  Boa-  lation  waa  *^  about  15,000  of  European  origin^ 
id  several  armed  yesseb  in  the  harbor,  at  the  dose  of  1768 ;  and  Mr.  FrothiDgham 
attio  of  Lexington  roused  the  country,  puts  it  at  about  17,000  in  1774*  The  first  na- 
a  simrt  time  ^ton  was  beleaguered  by  tional  census,  1790,  showed  it  to  be  18,038; 
I  American  force,  foil  of  spirit,  but  desti-  that  of  1600,  94,987;  of  1810,  83,250;  of 
r  all  the  other  essentials  of  war.  Gen.  1820, 48,298 ;  ot  1830, 61,892 ;  of  1840, 93,883 ; 
ngton  arrired  in  the  besieging  camp  and  of  1850, 186.884.  If  the  returns  under  the 
2,  and  assumed  command  the  next  censua  of  1764-^5  were  correctly  made,  Boston 
Ihe  siege  waa  prosecuted  with  all  the  was  40  yean  in  doubling  her  population  after 
that  could  be  displayed,  but  it  lasted  that  date.  The  renrdutfon.  and  the  troubles 
a  y^MT,  On  the  idght  of  March  4^  which  followed  it,  retarded  ner  growth.  Down 
ho  bttdogen  aeiaed  and  occupied  Doi^  to  1790,  Boston  did  not  increase  so  fast  innum* 
iicights  which  commanded  both  town  bers  as  the  colony,  province,  or  state  of  which 
bor.  The  EnfUsh  made  preparations  to  she  was  or  is  the  capital ;  but  since  that  time 
the  heights,  but  were  prevented  from  the  increase  haa  been  in  her  fiivor,  and  largdy 
;  them  by  the  aeverity  of  the  weather,  ao.  Had  all  Massachuaet^  increased  at  the 
was  extreme  until  the  7th,  by  which  same  rate  with  Boston,  between  1765  and  1850, 

0  American  fortifications  had  been  ren«  the  staters  population  at  the  latter  date  would 
oiprognable  to  any  force  the  enemy  were  have  been  considerably  above  21000,000,  instead 
>Ddition  to  bring  against  them.  The  of  being  less  than  1,000,000.  The  local  census 
commander  was  compelled  to  abandon  ofl865  made  the  population  160,508.  It  is  now 
CO  Maroh  17,  taking  1,000  toriea  and  (May,  1858)  about  170,000.    The  character  of 

with    him,  of  whom  nearir  )  were  the  population  has  much  changed  during  the 

ms.     He  Bailed  for  Ilalifox,  leaving  a  last  30  yean.    Formerly  it  contained  bat  few 

3e1fl  at  Nantasket.    These  were  driven  foreigners,  and  was  singularly  homogeneous 

)  14,  the  anniverBary  of  the  last  day  but  now  nearly  }  of  it  is  composed  of  foreign- 

l'Il,    9    years   before,   trading  yesseb  ers,  or  ofpersons  whose  parents  were  for- 

owcd  to  enter  or  leave  Boston,  under  eigners.    The  number  of  birtha  in  1867  was 

bilL     Since  that  time  Bostoniana  have  5,881,  the  parents  beioff  foreign-bom  in  3,801 

M>n  the  amoke  of  an  enemy'a  camp,  cases,  while  in  546  others  1  of  the  parents 

remment  waa  Immediately  resumed  in  was  of  foreign  birth.    The  deatha  were  8,958| 

Washington  entered  Boston  (which  or  one  for  every  42.95  of  the  popolaUon,  e^- 

vixxted  80  years  before)  immediately  matins  the  latter  at  170,000.     Boston  has 

9  cnezny'a  retreat    Dnrinf  the  war,  several  places  in  her  immediate  ridni^,  so 

ufiported  the  reputation  ue  had  ao*  dosdy  connected  with  her  as  almost  to  be* 

tlie  aarller  atagea  of  the  ooatest    In  long  to  her.    These  are  the  dties  of  Gharles- 

»Ious  years  that  immediatdy  fdlowed  town,  Chelsea.  Boxbury,  and  Cambridge,  and 

t,  tlie  town  was  the  scene  of  important  the  towns  of  Dordiester,  Somerville,  Korth 

i^coanta  of  which  bdong  to  the  nistory  Chebea,  and  Winthrop.    Their  united  popula- 

icboaetta.      Her  people  energetically  tions  nearly  equal  the  population  of  Boston,  and 

1  the  policy  that  ended  in  the  adoption  they  may  be  considered  aa  forming  one  com* 
Mlcral  oonatitntion.  In  the  material  munity.  Chelsea  haa  soi^t  to  be  annexed  to 
jT  that  followed  the  inanguration  of  Boston,  and  the  project  of  uniting  Roxbory  to 

^vesnnient  Boston  laigdy  shared,  her  laiger  neighbor  is  now  under  discusnon.— > 

11^9  ipcnaaaniL    Her  commerce  waa  The  original  territory  of  Boston  embraced  only 

to  almoat  erery  part  of  the  world,  some  600  acres,  but  it  has  been  quadrupled  by 

ry  ainoa  1789  ia  not  fhdtftil  of  salient  acts  of  annexation  and  redamation,  a  huge 

Joneenntt^o  sentiments  soon  began  to  part  of  the  city  standing  on  *^  made  land.**   The 

i»ni^rea,  and  obtained  an  ascendency  Ugal  divirion  of  the  dty  ia  into  12  wards,  but 

sometimea  been  shaken,  but  nerer  usage  haa  divided  it  into  certain  districts. 

n.     In  1629,  Boston  was  made  a  city.  North  Boston,  or  *^the  NorthEnd,'*  is  theoldest 

A^or  the  chaogehad  beenflrst  talked  part  of  the  place,  and  still  retains  much  of  the 

9  after  the  fSuIore  to  have  the  plaoe  irregular  ^pearance  that  characterised  it  in 

od  in  1700. — ^Boston's  growth  for  2  colonial  tunes.    Some  of  the  streets  are  crooked, 

sroa  not  r^id.     We  have  no  exact  and  very  narrow,  a  few  behig  Httle  better  than 

bor  popolAtion  during  the  first  4  sen-  lanea.    Many  old  buildings  yet  stand  there, 

f  her  cmtf^y^    It  ia  supposed  to  Bnt  change  u  there  steadily  at  work,  and  every 
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year  sees  the  work  of  alteration  going  on ;  yet  national  property.    It  is  expected  to  render  tk 

it  is  bj  no  means  probable  that  that  quarter  will  harbor  impregnable  at  that  point;  and  it  i- 

ever  again  become  so  important  as  it  was  in  the  susceptible  of  defence  there  from  other  sp-.^^ 

earlier  days  of  Boston.    It  comprised  the  larger  on  some  of  which  ore  yet  to  be  found  the  rem^ 

portion  of  the  Boston  which  makes  so  grand  a  of  fortifications  erected  in  the  lost  centurj.  Cis- 

ngure    in   our    revolutionary  history.      West  tie  island — so  called  from  a  fortress  whidi  vm 

Boston  is  mostly  new,  and  contains  -the  "fash-  erected  there  in  1688,  and  whidi  snbsequeD'aT 

ionable  quarter"  of  the  town.    It  lies  between  was  rebuilt,  and  called  Castle  William  in  ho&o: 

Canal  street  and  the  common,  and  west  of  Tre-  of  William  IIL — lies  farther  up  the  harbor^  and 

mont  and  Hanover  streets.    It  contains  many  is  the  site  of  Fort  Independence,  bdongiog  to 

Eublic  edifices,  among  them  being  the  state  the  United  States.  Qovemor^s  islaiid  is  a  iLiJe 
ouse,  and  the  buildioff  of  the  Boston  Ath-  to  the  north  of  Castle  island,  and  Fort  Wintbc^ 
ensBum.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick  or  a  strong  fortification,  stands  there.  This  ]i^ 
fitone,  and  many  of  them  are  costly  and  elegant,  passed  into  the  possession  of  John  Winthroph 
It  contains  many  historical  sites.  The  popula-  1682,  and  for  a  long  time  was  known  as  **tbd 
tion  is  numerous  and  dense.  "  The  South  End"  Governor's  garden."  It  is  stall  in  the  possesaoc 
includes  all  that  part  of  Boston  which  lies  to  the  of  the  Winthrop  family,  except  that  portioo  of 
Bouth  of  Winter  and  Summer  streets,  and  run-  it  which  has  been  ceded  to  the  notioiulgoTerfi- 
ning  to  Koxbury.  South  Boston  was  originally  ment  Long  island  is  large,  and  attempts  krt 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Dorches-  beeh  made  to  render  it  a  place  of  residence,  H 
ter,  and  was  annexed  to  Boston  in  1804,  except  with  little  success,  though  a  fine  hotel  stands  c 
Washington  Village,  which  was  annexed  in  1 856.  it.  Deer  island  is  now  occupied  by  city  instit:- 
It  is  separated  from  old  Boston  by  on  arm  of  tions,  and  Rainsford  island  by  state hospitak  Oa 
the  harbor  that  runs  to  Roxbury.  With  the  Thompson  island  is  the  Boston  asylum  and  fa.Ti 
exception  of  East  Boston,  it  is  the  newest  quar-  school  for  indigent  boys.  Many  of  the  isbsk 
ter  of  the  city,  but  it  has  increased  rapidly,  and  if  not  all  of  them,  are  gradually  disqipeirini 
its  appearance  is  strikingly  different  from  old  under  the  action  of  the  sea;  and  water  nof 
Boston,  being  open,  airy,  and  cheerful.  Two  covers  places  where  cattle  were  pastured  vitih 
bridges  connect  it  with  Boston  proper.  It  forms  the  memory  of  persons  now  living.  The  bar- 
ward  12,  in  connection  with  Washington  Village,  bor  affords  ample  anchorage  for  5O0  ships  of  tk 
East  Boston  is  an  island,  formerly  known  as  largest  class.  Boston  early  became  dislinpiLNi&l 
Noddle's  Island,  but  more  commonly  bearing  for  her  commerce.  In  less  than  half  a  centarr 
the  name  of  Maverick,  from  Samuel  Maverick,  after  the  foundation  of  the  place,  its  mercbaaii 
who  lived  there  230  years  ago,  in  an  armed  fort,  traded,  not  only  with  other  parts  of  Ameria. 
It  dates  from  1830,  when  its  "improvement"  and  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  but  with  li': 
was  commenced.  It  now  contains  some  17,000  Canaries,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  l^dagsscaf. 
inhabitants.  It  is  a  place  of  much  enterprise.  Their  wealth  was  the  sabject  of  remark  to  ill 
and  is  united  by  the  Grand  Junction  railroad  visitors.  The  first  vessel  belonging  toBost* 
with  all  the  railroads  that  proceed  from  the  of  American  build,  was  the  bark  "Blessing rf 
city.  The  depot  of  the  Grand  Junction  is  con-  the  Bay,"  built  at  Mystic,  for  Gov.  Tmtbrtjp, 
nected  with  the  wharves,  which  have  great  and  launched  July  4,  1631.  She  wasofSOtaa 
depth  of  water.  The  water  frontage  is  almost  and  her  first  voyage  was  to  Long  idandifc 
20,000  feet,  and  the  wharves  are  the  best  in  New  York.  The  first  ship  built  at  Boston « 
the  city.  The  Cunard  steamships  have  their  the  Trial,  in  1644,  which  immediatelj  to^  * 
berth  there.  Ship-building  is  one  of  the  most  voyage  to  Spain.  The  same  yearafarccnipa^» 
important  branches  of  the  business  of  the  place,  composed  of  Boston  merchants,  was  fen*- 
**  The  Great  Republic,"  the  largest  sailing  ship  During  the  year  ending  Dec  26,  1748, 430  ra- 
id the  world,  was  there  buUt.  Ferries  connect  sels  entered  the  port,  and  640  were  deand. 
this  quarter  with  old  Boston. — ^The  position  of  A  century  earlier  the  arrivals  of  ships  were*? 
Boston  is  highly  favorable  to  commercial  pur-  about  1  a  month,  but  even  then  large  quant-* 
suits.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  containing  about  of  country  produce  were  exported,  20.'a^ 
75  sq.  m.,  and  extending  from  the  city  to  Med-  bushels  of  corn  being  mentioned  among  » 
ford,  and  to  Nantasket  roads.  Beside  smaller  exports  of  1646.  The  coining  of  monej  i 
streams,  there  fall  into  it  the  Manatticut,  the  Boston,  in  1652,  by  order  of  the  colonial gov^^s* 
Neponset,  the  Mystic,  and  the  Charles  rivers,  ment,  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  to^^ij 
There  are  more  than  50  islands,  or  islets,  in  the  soccessin  commerce, bullion  having  accnm'^*^* 
harbor,  most  of  which,  however,  are  of  little  there  from  the  profits  on  foreign  trade.  ^■^^ 
consequence,  except  as  affording  protection  to  commercial  character  had  much  to  do  w'i- 
it.  Boston  light  stands  on  Light-house  island,  shaping  the  history  of  Boston,  and  hsdakoii^ 
where  it  has  stood  for  almost  a  century  and  a  portont  effect  on  the  current  of  AmericEnej^^^ 
half,  and  marks  the  line  of  the  harbor  in  that  The  efforts  of  the  later  sovereigns  of  ^j^^*^ 
direction.  Northerly  from  the  light-house  run  of  Stuart  to  shackle  the  commerce  of  t« 
a  chain  of  islands,  rocks,  and  lodges,  8  miles  long,  colonies  were  met  by  a  spirit  of  resist^**  ^ 
to  the  Graves.  George's  island  commands  the  Boston  that  rendered  them  of  little  avaih  ^^ 
open  sea,  and  Fort  Warren,  a  very  strong  when,  late  in  the  next  century,  "the  tea  *^ 
fortification,  is  buUt  on  it,  die  island  being  thrown  into  the  harbor,  the  act  was  in  no  res?*'-' 
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mi  from  TrliAt  had  been  done  at  a  mnoh  neyer  oonld  hare  become  important     The 

r  period^  so  &r  as  the  spirit  of  resistanoe  freight  paid  bj  Mr.  Tador  on  ioe  to  India 

^Deemed.    Alter  the  English  revolution,  amoonta  to  from  10  to  16  per  cent  of  the 

arse  of  the  home  gOYemment  was  mild,  earnings  for  the  whole  mn  of  the  ship  ont  and 

I  its  theories  were  illiberaL    It  was  not  home,  and  it  is  sU  clear  profit.    The  valne  of 

761  that  was  oommenoed  that  polior,  the  the  ice  sent  to  Oaloutta  In  1856  was  $117,265. 

which  woold  hare  been  the  destmotton  of  The  whole  cost  of  the  ioe  shipped  at  Boston  is 

nmerceof  thecolonies,haditnotencoan-  $300,000,  and  the  amount  is  abont  150,000  tons, 

stubborn  opposition.  It  so  happened  that  The  average  freight  is  $2  60  per  ton.    This 

U>caine  the  scene  of  the  earliest  attempts  business,  indeed,  has  added  immenselj  to  New 

>ro  made  to  coerce  the  colonial  merchants ;  England  industry  and  profits,  in  varioas  wajs. 

er  sneroantQe  classes  were,  therefore,  With  southern  Europe  Boston  carries  on  a  large 

to  naalce  themselves  oonspionous  as  rev-  trade,  and  there  is  not  a  port  of  an j  note  in  com- 

Lstii.    Tlie  revolution  was  entered  upon  merce.  in  the  Mediterranesn,  the  Adriatic,  and 

h  for  the  vindication  of  the  fireedom  of  the  <£ff»an,  which  her  ships  do  not  visit   The 

roe  as  for  that  of  personal  rights.    After  Turkish  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 

'olation,  and  when  order  lud  been  re*  of  her  merchants,  mainly  through  the  ancient 

Hoston  rapidly  attained  to  eminence  in  port  of  Smyrna.     The  imports  fh>m  Great 

rco.  and  her  merchants  to  fome.    The  Britain,  in  1856,  were  of  tne  value  of  more 

•  of  foreign  arrivals  for  the  years  1789  than  $17,000,000 ;  fit>m  Cuba,  $5,046,968;  from 

'JO  is  not  to  be  had,  but  they  were  899  Ghill,  $2,047,750;  from  the  Philippines,  $2,047,- 

,  and  2,985  in  1857.    In  1806  they  were  199 ;  from  British  North  American  possessions, 

md  but  83  in  1814,  the  last  year  of  the  $1,969,126;  firom  France,  $930,809 ;  from  Rus- 

wor  with  England.    For  the  year  end-  aia,  $981,930;  from  Hayti,  $780,077;  from  the 

rch  81,  1858,  tho  number  of  coastwise  Dutch  East  Indies,  $710,237;  from  Turkey, 

?es  was  2,281,  exclusive  of  those  coasters  $681,030:  from  Holland,  $533,591;  from  the 

ailed  under  license.    The  custom-house  Two  BiciUes,  $499.107 ;  ftom  Buenos  Ayres 

m  is  A  large  and  costly  edifice,  and  was  and  Argentine  republic,  $554,509 ;  from  BrazO, 

9  in  bnildinff,  1837*49,  at  an  expense  $539,564;  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  $461,480; 
rf),O0O,  including  every  thing.  It  is  of  fi^m  China,  $329,781.  The  total  value  of  im- 
tc  order,  and  b  140  feet  long  firom  north  ports  that  year  was  $43,014,900.  The  value 
,  95  feet  through  the  centre,  and  75  feet  of  the  fishing  trade  was  about  $6,000,000,  Bos- 
id?«.   The  porticoes  are  67  feet  long,  and  ton  being  at  the  head  of  the  business,  which 

10  feot  on  each  side.    The  heiffht  is  95  she  commenced  in  1633.     The   exports  for 
Htanda  at  the  head  of  a  dock  between  1856,  including  $12,053,532  in  coin  and  bullion, 

and  Long  wharves,  fronting  east  on  the  were  $M,580,576. — The  industry  of  Boston  is 

>>«t  on  India  St    The  form  is  that  of  the  great  and  various.    According  to  the  returns 

r(>:>j«.     Arthur  W.  Austin,  Esq.,  is  now  of  the  industry  of  Massachusetts,  made  June  1. 

of  Boston,  and  OoL  Ohanes  G.  Greene  1855,  the  value  of  the  articles  manufactured 
otfioor.  The  whole  number  of  persons  was  $48,1882956  32,  under  94  heads,  for  the 
1  in  the  collection  Strict  is  198,  at  an  oounty  of  Suffolk,  ^^  of  which  must  be  credited 
i>st  of  $273,861.  The  revenue  collected  to  Boston,  being  more  than  4  of  the  whole  In- 
strict  for  the  month  endina  April  30.  dustrial  production  of  Massachusetts.  The 
s  #331,888  61,  which  ia  aaecrease  of  number  <^  vessels  launched,  in  1856,  was  26, 

14,  as  compared  with  the  correspond-  of  28,844  tons;  and  7  were  on  the  stocks  at  the 

th  of  1S57.    The  shipping  of  Boston  close  of  that  year,  of  6,950  tons.    Of  these,  30 

to  525,000  tons.    The  trade  of  Boston  vessels,  of  31,434  tons,  were  of  East  Boston 

i^h  India  is  very  greatand  has  prind-  build.    Much  of  the  city*s  prosperity  is  due  to 

\vn  up  since  1880.    The  number  of  the  8  mat  lines  of  railoads  that  run  from  it, 

I  arrived  in  Boston  from  Calcutta,  in  all  of  wnich  are  fed  by  a  large  number  of  lesser 

.4    78,    bringing  goods  of  the  vsJue  lines,  and  connected  by  the  Graod  Junction 

ban  $7,000,000.    The  exports  to  Oal-  railroad,    lliere  are  four  horse  railroads  which 

tiding  foreign  ^oods,  were  of  the  value  connect  it  with  Boxbnry,  Dorchester,  Cam- 

i^l,  atnotof  which  were  12,179  tons  of  bridge,  Ohsrlestown,  and  other  places.    Other 

ice  trade  is  a  Boston  invention,  and  ia  horse  railroads  are  soon  to  be  constructed,  and 

y  carried  on  thence.  Frederic  Tudor,  those  ezistfang  are  to  be  extended.    The  nnm- 

'nber    of   a  fiunily  which  haa  con>  ber  of  paosengers  carried  over  all  these  roads, 

t>reral  eminent  men  to  the  service  of  in  1857,  was  12,687,111.    Communication  with 

-X,  originated  the  trade,  in  1806,  when  Ohelsea  is  bvthe  Winniidmmet  ferrv,  established 

[  1*30  ton«  to  Martinique.  For  20  yean,  in  1631,  and  believed  to  be  the  oldest  ferry  in 

were  gf^^  but  soooess  was  finally  the  union.    The  Western  avenue,  from  the  foot 

ilent  and  perseverance.    Mr,  Tudor  of  Beacon  street  to  Bewall's  Point  in  Brookline, 

opoly  of  the  trade  for  30  yearn,  when,  was  completed  in  1821,  at  a  cost  of  over  $600,- 

>  Jijoceosba^^^  become  Imown  to  all,  000,  ana   is   1}  inUe  loufl:     Oharles   river 

ompetitorflL     It  is  believed  that,  but  bridge^  made  in  1786,  and  warren  bridge^  in 

trtide,  the  Calcutta  trade  of  Boston  182^  oonnect  Boston  with  Oharlestown,  and 
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have  just  become  free.    West  Boston  bridge  to  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  Sn  1761.  Eebi^ 

Cambridgo,  and  Canal  bridge  to  East  Cam-  and  enlarged  In  1805,  it  now  covers  nearijlvkt 

bridge,  were  made  free  in  1858.    Federal  street  its  first  area.    The  hall  is  76  feet  square,  oi 

bridge  and  South  Boston  bridge  are  between  28  feet  high.    It  is  adorned  with  poitnit!  i 

old  Boston  and  South  Boston.    Washington  eminent  AmArJAiyia^  oon^ionoiis  amoDgvbict 

avenue  leads  to  South  Boston,  Dorchestor  ave-  is  an  original  one  of  Waahixigton  by  Stottt  Iben 

nue  to  Dorchester,  and  Harrison  avenue  to  Box-  is  a  full  length  of  Peter  Fanioil,  a  copy.  The  roon 

bury.    Two  lines  of  ferry-boats  run  between  over  the  hall  is  nsed  by  the  city's  xnilitazy  txa 

Boston  and  East  Boston.    There  are  lines  of  panics  fordrill,  and  has  aereral  smaller  rooms  it> 

steamboats  that  ply  between  Boston  and  the  tachedtoit,whicharensedasanDorieSf&e.Tl)e 

principal  ports  of  Maine,  and  some  portions  of  basement,  which  formerly  was  amttket^isoof 

jBritish  North  America.    Others  connect  Bos-  a  series  of  stores.     The  aaseasorBi  oreraeen  d 

ton  with  some  of  the  southern  ports,  and  nu-  the  poor,  dec.,  have  thdr  offices  in  the  buhBo^ 

merous  lines  of  smling  packets  are  established  Faneuil  hall  market  was  bnilt  in  1824-'5,dah^ 

between  the  city  and  the  principal  places  of  the  the  mayoralty  of  Jonah  Qoin^,  sea   It  sunds 

union.    The  number  of  banks  is  87,  with  capi-  between  North  and  Sonth  Market  8tnete,is5^ 

tals  of  $32,960,000.    There  are  6  savings  banks,  feet  by  50,  and  oontaina  126  stalk    it  is  of 

ha^'ing  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $9,673,426  86,  Quincy  granite,  and  coat  upward  of  tl,O00,C*)iI 

and  63,274  depositors.    There  are  18  stock,  8  The  merchants^  exchange  is  on  State  s^  lad 

mutual  fire,  5  mutual  marine,  and  2  life  insur-  was  completed  in  1842,  the  building  alone  coSr 

ance  companies.     The  city  debt  is  $6,422,-  iug  $175,000.  Itsfrt>nt  is  Ydfee^andnuiSod 

999  7T,  of  which  $5,001,961  11  constitutes  the  feet  to  Lindall  street,  and  is  70  feet  high.  I; 

water  debt,  and   $3,421,038  66  the  ordinary  covers  13,000  feet  of  land,  and  the  front  is ^ 

debt.     Boston  long  felt  the  want  of  a  supply  Quincy  granite.    The  reaidUng-roomisSObTsd 

of  water,  but  it  was  not  until  1848,  during  the  feet,  and  tiie  roof  is  sapported  by  16  o^w 

mayoralty  of  Josiah  Quincy,  jr.,  that  the  want  in  imitation  of  SiennA  marble^  with  GonsJiiii 

was  met    Water  is  brought  from  Long  Pond  capitals.    The  post  ofioe  is  in  it,  bat  it  is  i 

(Lake  Cochituate),  in  Framingham,  Wayland,  contemplation  to  remove  it  to  Sanmier  strefi 

and  Natick  (Middlesex  co.),  20  miles  west  of  The  city  hall,  containing  the  municipal  offi^ 

Boston.    The  lake  covers  659  acres,  and  drains  is  in  Court  square.    The  court  hoese  isalsoi: 

some  14,400  acres.    Water  is  conveyed  by  a  Oourt  square,  was  finished  in  1835,  is  of  Qflic? 

brick  conduit,  nearly  15  miles  long^  to  a  grand  granite,  and  cost  abont  $200,000.  Be  n^* 

reservoir  in  Brookline,  and  thence  to  distribut-  gaol,  completed  in  1840,  cost  $409, 545,  is  TO  to 

ing  reservoirs  in  Boston,  East  Boston,  and  South  square,  and  85  feet  high,  with  4  wings.  Tbea- 

Boston.    The  quantity  conveyed  is  11,000,000  terior  is  of  Quincy  granite,  and  the  remaisiBg 

gallons  daily.   The  Brookline  reservoir  will  hold  portions  of  bride,  stone,  and  iron.    Thebuiidiig 

100,000,000  gallons,  sufficient  for  14  days*  con-  oftheMassachusettsgenendhoroitalOoeorpoar 

sumption,  it  is  estimated,  though  the  average  ted  1811)  is  at  the  comer  of  Allen  sad  Bbsta 

daily  consumption  in  1857  was  12,726,000  galls,  streets.    It  is  of  granite,  and  has  a^front  of  m 

Entire  length  of  pipe,  14  inches  and  upward,  feet  and  a  depth  of  64  feet^  with  a  portico  ^^ 

119^  miles;  number  of  service  pipes,  20,484;  Ionic  colnnms.    It  was  much  enlarged  in  1^ 

hydrants,  1,308 ;  takers  of  water,  21,602 ;  re-  The  medical  college  is  in  North  Grove  ^ 

coipts  of  water  rents,  $259,828  83.    The  enter-  and  is  connected  with  Harvard  college.  B* 

prise  of  bringing  water  into  the  city  encountered  state  house,  which  is  on  Beacon  Btzee^^^ 

a  vigorous  opposition,  which  was  for  years  sue-  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  was  ooniineMeda 

cessful,  the  cause  of  monopoly,  filth,  and  disease  1795,  when  Samnd  Adams  was  governor,  i« 

not  lacking  able  champions.    The  valuation  of  was  finished  and  occupied  in  January,  17^  ^ 

the  city's  property  in  1857  was  $258,111,900,  form  is  oblong,  178  feet  front  by  61  deep.  » 

being  an  increase  of  about  $225,000,000  in  50  the  top  of  the  dome  the  height  la  UO  feet*  ^ 

years.    The  tax  authorized  for  1858  is  $2,-  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  upward  of  lOOu" 

170,000,  or  $280,188  less  than  that  of  1857,  above  the  water  of  the  harbor.    TheviewWJ 

$180,000  of  which  reduction  is  due  to  the  the  dome  is  very  fine,  aa  it  includes  the  bir^ 

diminution  of  the  state  tax.    The  number  of  with  the  ocean  beyond,  an  immense  ^^Ji 

polls  is  33,163,  from  whom  a  revenue  of  $49,743  country  in  various   directions^  ^^^^^^^J^ 

IS  derived.    The  rate  of  taxation  is  $9.80  per  towns  and  villages,  and  the  misty  blue  biBs « 

$1,000.    The  number  of  streets,  squares,  courts,  Milton.    The  hall  of  the  house  of  «I"^ 

lanes,  and  alloys,  is  950. — The  most  noted  public  tives,  the  senate  chamber,  the  '^'^'°^VJ\?I 

building  is  Faneuil  hall,  which  has  a  historical  governor  and  council,  the  offices  of  the  fleorai^ 

reputation,  because  of  the  meetings  of  the  revolu-  of  state,  state  treasurer,  acyatant-geDertljj^ 

tionary  patriots  that  were  there  held.    Most  of  auditor,  and  the  state  Mbrary,  togeth^  ** 

the  Boston  political  meetings  are  held  in  it  some  minor  concerns,  are  in  the  state  ^^^  i 

now,  when  they  are  meant  to  be  of  a  compre-  stotue  of  Washington^  by  Chantrey,  ^*^  P|L 

hensive  character.  The  hall  was  originally  com-  in  the  state  house  in  1828,  by  the  ^•*"^ 

menced  in  1740,  by  Peter  Faneuil,  a  gentleman  monument  association.     Luge  additkHtfJ^ 

of  Huguenot   descent,  and  a  native  of  New  been  made  to  the  state  house  sinoe  i^^^ 

Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  and  by  him  given  to  the  tovm.  the  accommodation  of  the  govemment  ^ 
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l{brtr7foomii68bj8Tft«t|aiidSHfcifc  ordinary  ezpeaditareibr  the  rapport  of  sohoob 

The  ooK  of  the  orijriDal  buUding  was  is  $888,700.— The  first  literarj  instatatioo  of 

000,  sod  ths  sdditioQs  oAve  oost  upwsrd  Boslonis  the  Athenieam.    Itdstesfrom  1804»its 

04,000.   The  hud  WIS  pnrohssed  Sx  the  geimb^iig^theAnthol<mrolub.'*  Thesasooift* 

of  Boetonof  the  Haaoook  fSuaily,  and  lion  was  inoorporated  in  Feb,  1807.  Thebeaoti* 

totheitetai   Iftwasthenknownas^GoT*  Ihi  boilding  nownsed  by  the  Athenaum  was 

xk's  pastnrSi"   The  old  state  hoose  was  eompleted  m  1840.    It  stands  on  the  south  side 

d  in  1748,  and  wss  for  half  a  oentory  the  of  Beacon  streeti  and  between  Bowdoin  and 

of  goremmentt  bebg  the  bnilding  which  Somemt  streets.  Its  length  is  114  feet,  and  its 

DchfreqnentmentioainthersToiatioBaiy  breadth  birregolar;  the  height  is  60  feet.    The 

f.    It  18  hi  Wsahinffton  street^  at  the  material  is  the  Patterson  freestone.  The  1st  story 

of  State  itnet,  diTimng  the  latter,  and  oontains  the  scnlptore  gallery  and  two  reading* 

cting  a  beantiM  Tiew.    Masonic  temple^  rooms.    The  library  is  in  the  Sd  story,  and  the 

mont  street,  has  been  pnichased  by  the  pictore  gallenr  in  the  8d.    The  building  cost 

;ovommant  foracoort  honse.    Tramoot  1186^000.  ana  $65,000  was  paid  for  the  land. 

\  was  erected  fai  place  of  the  boilding  ThennmDerofsharesisl,000,oftheparvalueof 

i  in  1868,  which  had  been  msdefromthe  $800,  nnder  which  price  none  have  ever  been  is- 

nttheatrsb    The  main  hall  is  180  foot  by  sued.    The  Tslue  of  the  entire  property  is  $485,« 

1  is  46  feet  hi^with  8  galleriea.    Mnrio  000.    The  amount  expended  for  statuary  and 

^mnleted  hi  1868,  fronts  on  HHnter  street  pdotings  is $19,871 .  The  librair  contiuns  70,000 

1  Bumstesd  pkoe.    The  central  hidl  is  rolumes,  and  2,000  are  annually  added  to  it,  at 

)et  by  60^  and  66  foot  high.     There  an  expense  of  $5,000.  The  gross  yesrly  expenses 

iers  of  gaUeriaa  on  8  sides.    It  containa  are  $13,000.    Thomas  G.  Gary  is  preeident  of 

ird's  statoe  of  Beetboren.  The  almshouse  the  Athenaum,  and  William  F,  Pooie  librarian. 

)r  island  is  a  vast  stractore,  built  with  a  The  chief  benefactors  of  the  institution  are: 

gard  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  as*  Jamea  Peridns^  who  cave  it  a  house  on  Pearl 

and  is  admirably  gOTcmed.    There  are  atreet|  which  was  used  as  a  library,  &a,  for  27 

of  reformation  at  South  Boston  and  oa  Tears,  and  then  sold  for  $45,000 ;  John  Brom- 

land,  and  the  house  of  corrsctioii  and  Md,  who  beoueathed  it  $25,000;  Samuel  Ap* 

hospital  are  at  South  Boston.     The  ^eton,  who  oequeathed  it  $26,000;   James 

lusctts  charitable  mechanica*  sssodation  Pierkins^  Jr.,  who  gave  it  $8,000 ;  Thomas  H. 

'  erecting,  at  the  comer  of  Bedford  and  Perkins^  who  gave  it  $8,000 ;  and  T.  W.  Ward, 

)y  streets,  a  building  which  promises  to  who  gave  it  $5,000.    Many  other  persons  have 

■nament  to  tlie  city.    It  is  to  be  of  li^  given  or  beoueaUied  lesser  sums,  or  books,  or 

e,  and  of  Romanesoue  style.  The  Btattoa  artidea  for  tae  picture  and  sculpture  ^eries. 

f  the  Boston  ana  iltohburg  railroad  Ko  institution  of  the  kind  in  America  is  better 

^  is  the  floest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  managed,  or  in  a  more  cathoiic  spirit,  or  has 

i,  being  gigantic,  strons,  and  beantiftiL^  done  more  for  the  advancement  of  letters,  sci* 

i^  of  Boston  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  ence,  and  the  arts.    The  American  academy 

The  first  Journal  nubiished  in  North  of  arts  and  aoiences.  incorporated  1780,  and  of 

\  was  ^The  News  Letter.*'  which  waa  which  Dr.  Jacob  Bigdow  is  president,  has  its 

cod  April  S4^  1704^  bv  Jonn  OampbeQ,  rooma  in  the  Athenasum  building,  and  its  li- 

xr.    it  waa  published  72  ysaia,  ceasing  brscy  (9,000  vols.)  is  there.    The  public  library 

with  British  rule.    The  second  paper  b  a  new  institution.    Joshua  Bates»  a  wealthy 

^'  Boston  Qaastte,'*  oommanoed  1719,  banker  of  London,  whose  early  life  was  passed 

I  James  IVankiin  was  printsr.    In  1781  in  Boston,  having  offered  the  city  $50,000  to- 

commeaeed  the  noblication  of  the  ward  the  purchase  of  books,  if  a  suitable  buiid- 

ingland  Oounmt'*    Bei\|amin  IVanklm  ing  should  be  provided,  in  1852  his  offer  waa 

pprentioe  to  his  brother,  and  wrote  for  accepted,  and  an  edifice  was  erected  on  Boykton 

iranf*  at  the  age  of  16.    The  paper  was  street  opposite  ^  Common,  which  wss  com- 

time  published  in  Bsi^amin^a  name,  i^etea  and  delivered  to  the  trustees  Jan.  1, 

cr  papers  were  founded  in  the  last  een-  1868.    The  cost  of  the  land  and  building  was 

i  several  maasiineB.    Samuel  Adams  $866,000.    Abbott  Lawrence  gave  $10,000,  and 

itribtttor  to  the  '^Independent  Adver-  Jonathan  Phillips  the  same  amount,  to  the  in- 

taper foonded in  1748.    Therearenow  stitntion;  and  lesser  sums,  and  books,  were 

papera,ofwhidi  9  are  published  daily,  given  by  other  gentlemen.    The  number  of 

friodioala  published  at  intervals  of  14  Tolumes  is  60,000.    The  institution  is  liberally 

up  wan],  indnding  the  **  North  Amer-  and  effidentlv  managed.    The  mercantile  li- 

lew,*'  the  ^  Girisaaii  Examiner,*'  and  brmy  association  has  rooms  in  a  building  at  the 

oitio  Monthly."— The  schoola  of  Boa>  comer  of  Summer  and  Hawley  streets,  indud- 

a  high  repntetion.    Beside  the  Latin  ing  reading  room,  hall  for  litersry  exercises  and 

o  Eo^iah  hi^  aohool,  and  the  giris*  general  meetings,  and  a  library  of  18,000  vol- 

normal  aohool,  there  are  18  grammar  nmeSb    It  wss&unded  in  1820,  and  has  lectures 

td  2 1 1  primary  sohodlsL    The  number  in  the  wintsr.  The  number  of  members  is  1,600. 

s  ia  the  winter  of  1867  was  84^881,  The  library  of  the  Boston  library  society  is  in 

somzner  ltwaB88|866i  Theamoontof  Essex  street,  and  has  15,000   yolumes.    It 
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ye  to  London.    A  monasterj  was  ionnM,  ly  irapntiiig  oowardioe  to  Ifr.  BtoArt    The  ro- 

in  664,  by  the  Saxon  St.  Botolph,  and  de-  rait  was  a  challenge.    Sir  Alexander,  who  had 

red  bj  the  Danes  iu  870;  **neaoe,**  as  lost  returned  from  attending  the  funeral  of 

bard  asya,  "the  name  of  Botolph^s  town,  his  only  brother,  in  London,  accepted  it,  and 

monly    and    corruptly    called    Boston.  **  in  the  duel  which  ensued,  March  26, 1823,  at 

ng  the  oivii  war,  Boston  was,  for  a  time^  Auchtertool,  in  Fife^  he  recdved  a  wound,  of 

head-ooarters  of  Cromwell's  army.     Its  which  he  died  the  next  day.    Mr.  Stuart  was 

no,  subsequent  to  the  16th  cento^,  was  tried  for  killing  his  opponent,  and  acquitted. 

-il  by  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  to  BOSWELL,  Jambs,  the  biographer  of  Samuel 

h    its  low  situation  particularly  exMsed  Johnson,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Oct  20, 1740,  died 

ad    by  the  gradually  increasing  difficul-  in  London,  June  19, 1795.    He  studied  at  the 

*  the  Witham  navigation.    Recently  the  nniversities  of  Edinbuxffh  and  Glasgow.    Early 

liinctis  of  the  place  has  been  improTod  in  life,  he  became  a  high  churchman  and  a 

raining  the  surrounding  fens,  to  an  ex-  torv,  although  his  fi^er  was  a  rigid  Presby- 

}f  70,000  seres,  and  its  commercial  pros-  tenan  and  a  whig.     At  the  age  of  18,  he 

r  hiu  been  in  some  degree  restored  by  showed  that  ambition  for  intimacy  with  dis- 

iinprovements  in  the   channel  of  the  tinffuished  men,  that  love  of  En^ish  society 

— Mr.  Pisbey  Thompson's  *4Iistory  and  and  manners,  and  that  predilection  for  author- 

tiitiesof  Boston'*  appeared  in  1856.  ship,  which  characterued   him  through  life. 

STON,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  These  tastes  were  fostered  on  his  first  visit  to 

•,  bom  at  Dunse,  March  17,  1676,  died  London,  in  1760,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 

O,  1 7d3,  famous  for  his  ultra-Presbyterian  bis  father  previdled  upon  him  to  give  up  the 

Htid  for  the  strong  practical  piety  of  his  notion  of  going  into  the  guards,  and  to  return 

^.      Jle  is  best  known  by  nis  ^  Four-  to  the  stuOT  of  law,  which  he  had  previously 

-^tato."     He  conunenced  hb  ministerial  commenced.    After  a  course  of  ciTLl  law  at 

as  a  licentiate  in  1697;  was  ordained  Utrc^t,  he  travelled  through  the  continent 
or  of  Simprin,  Sept  21, 1699,  and  after-  visiting  Voltaire,  Bouasean,  and  other  men  of 
ran-^lAted  to  the  parish  of  Ettrick.  In  1708  note.  From  Italy  he  crossed  to  Corsica,  in 
I  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  general  order  to  see  Gen.  Faoli,  then  fiffhting  for  free- 
ly. The  control  of  the  throne  over  the  dom  against  Genoa.  In  1766  he  returned  to 
h  church,  which  was  regarded  as  merely  Scotland,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
1  in  point  of  practical  effect,  was  exer-  and  soon  afterward  published  a  pamphlet  con- 
lat  year  in  a  somewiiat  positive  and  per^  ceming  the  celebrated  Douglas  cause,  which  is 
y  xnaniier.  The  royal  commissioner,  who  the  sole  memorial  of  his  having  been  a  lawyer, 
^  ciits  in  the  assembly,  dissolved  that  with  the  exception  of  a  pamphlet  published  in 
HticAl  body,  because  it  had  engaged  in  1774^  containing  a  report  or  the  dedsions  of 
:«ou8^oiis  not  likely  to  be  palatable  to  the  the  court  of  session  on  the  question  of  literary 
The  moderator  conoedea  the  point,  and  property.  He  had  come  home  so  full  of  Gor- 
1    an  a4ioumment.    This  ^>p«ared  to  sica  that  he  was  nicknamed  Paoli  Boswell,  and 

and  many  others,  as  an  unworthy  com*  appeared  at  a  Shakespeare  jubilee  in  the  dress 

of  the  dignity  of  the  Scottish  establish-  of  a  Ooraican  chief^  with  viva  la  Uberid  in  gold 

til  be  violently  opposed  it    He  was  also  letters  on  his  cap,  and  at  another  time  durins 

to  tUo  oath  of  abjuration.  the  festival,  it  is  said,  with  "Gorsican  Boswell" 

V'KLLy    6ia  Alixandks,  eldest  son  of  inscribed  upon  his  hat,  though  this  latter  cir- 

rrAf'lier  of  Johnson,  bom  in  Scotland,  cnmstance  is  denied  on  good  authority.    His 

J  775,  died  March  27,1822.    Lockhart  journal  of  his  tour  to  Oornca  appeared  in 

^    him  as  having  been  one  of  Scott's  1768,  was  praised  by  Hume,  Johnson,  Gray, 

irnnte  frieMidB^  *^  who  had  all  his  fiUher  and  Walpole,  was  transhited  into  several  lan- 

o2avenies».  good  humor  and  Joviality,  gnages,  and   waa,  in  a   great   measure,  the 

one    loach  of  his  meaner  qnalitiea.*'  means  of  obtaining  for  Gen.  Paoli  a  pension 

the  leading  tories  of  Edinbnmi  raised  of  £2,000,  and  other  honors,  when  he  arrived 

c*:«tabliab  a  new8pq)er  called  the  *^Bea-  in  London.    In  1769,  Boswell,  after  numerous 

iich  waa  fiercely  and  offensively  per-  love  adventures  with  ladies  of  almost  every 

J  to  wbich  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  was  dvilixed  nation,  married  a  cousin,  Miss  Marga- 

y   contributor.     The  newspaper  was  ret  Montgomery,  who  died  in  1789,  leaving  him 

lied  after  0  montha,  but  in  the  neigh*  5  childraL    In  1768,  Boswell  made  the  ao- 

ty  of  Glasgow  a  successor,  the  '^Sen-  quaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  liked  him  so 

-os^     oat    of  its  ashes,  and  bitterly  wc^  that  he  went  down  to  Harwich  on  purpose 

he  pergonal  enmities  of  its  predecea-  to  see  him  off  for  Utrecht    In  1769,  this  ao- 

oondnctors  quarraUed,  ana  one  of  quaintance  ripened  into  an  intimacy.    In  1773, 

raved    to   the  late  Mr.  James  Stuarti  fioswell  became  a  member  of  the  famous  Tnriu- 

^^  (a  Jeading  Edinbur]^  wliisfX  *  box  head  dub,  mainly  throng  the  influence  of 

^rii>ta  wbicb  revealed  Sir  Alexander  Johnson,  with  whom  he  made  a  tour  to  the 

Writer    of   certain  truculent  enough  Hebrides  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  of 

*•«**    O^   ^"^^   Lockhart^s  words),  one  which  both  published  narratives.     Boswell^s, 

til    wblcb  had  been  published,  direct-  which  appeared  in  1786,  soon  after  his  idoFs 
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decease,  contains  valnable  records  of  Johnson's  doke  of  Norfolk,  headed  by  the  eail  of  Somj; 
coDversation,  and  is  exceedingly  entertaining,  that  of  the  earl  led  by  the  eaii  of  OiSot^  vsxi 
Between  1778  and  1785,  Boswell  only  eqjoyea  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  on  his  right  wiog,  and  Sir 
such  snatches  of  Johnson's  company  and  con-  John  Savage  on  his  left;  himself  uid  his uodi, 
versation  as  were  afforded  by  occasional  visits  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  being  in  the  oentrB^  inb 
to  London  in  vacations.  These  visits  were  bat  a  few  horsemen,  in  which  the  inviden  var 
a  dozen  in  all,  and,  added  to  the  time  spent  in  weak,  in  reserve.  The  first  asunlt  of  the  iit^ 
the  northern  Jonmey,  make  the  whole  period  ers,  buckling  on  their  helmets,  podiinf  up  tb«ir 
daring  which  the  biographer  enjoyed  inter-  plumes,  baring  their  right  arms,  and  bendiiif 
course  with  his  subject  only  276  days.  But  the  their  paissant  bows,  is  picturesquely  deBcriy 
^^Lifeof  Johnson,"  which  was  published  in  1791,  by  the  old  chroniclers.  Richard's  deep  aod 
is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  most  entertain-  strong  vanguard  passed  ^e  moraiB  nndet 
ing  biography  ever  written,  and  to  render  its  a  cloud  of  arrows,  and  fell  on  the  thin  aid 
subject  better  known  to  us  than  any  other  ha-  shallow  van  of  Oxford  with  thcdr  terrible  bills 
man  being  who  has  been  more  than  70  years  in  and  battle-axes;  and,  both  sides  being  equillj 
the  grave.  Having  succeeded  to  his  father's  armed,  and  men  of  the  same  bold  and  stobbtim 
estate  in  1782,  Boswell  removed  to  London  in  blood,  the  battle  was  fought  desperatelj,  biad 
1786.  In  1790  he  stood  for  parliament,  but  to  hand,  with  no  advantage  on  either  ade;  the 
was  defeated.  In  addition  to  the  works  already  wings  of  neither  party  having  joined  actioB. 
mentioned,  he  published  several  political  pam-  At  this  crisis,  Richard,  who  had  a  few  bor» 
pldets  and  a  series  of  papers  in  the  *^  London  about  him,  suddenly  espying  his  adyersaiT, 
Magazine,^'  entitled  the  ^  Hypochondriac,^'  ex-  whom  lie  rightfuUy  regarded  as  his  perH^ul 
pressive  of  the  feelings  of  a  man  subject  to  a  and  wanton  enemy,  laid  his  lanoe  in  rest,  i&d 
depression  of  spirits  such  as  was  common  to  rode  at  him  at  full  speed,  almost,  it  would  eeeoi, 
himself  and  to  Dr.  Johnson.  A  newly  dis-  unsupported.  The  first  person  who  eocons* 
covered  collection  of  letters  purporting  to  tered  him  was  Sir  Wilh^n  BraDdoD,  fiielH 
have  been  written  by  Boswell  was  published  mond^s  standard-bearer,  and  him  he  traoffifii 
during  the  last  year  in  London.  The  weak-  with  his  lance,  in  full  career,  and  hurled  bia 
nesses  of  Bosweirs  character  lie  on  the  surface,  dead  to  the  groundL  Sir  John  Cheney  sui 
and  were  known  to  himself.  An  amusing  and  rode  at  him,  a  man  of  great  size  and  Btreogtii, 
inordinate  egotism  and  vanity,  which  showed  and  they  foaght  for  some  seconds  hsnd  to 
themselves  in  his  dress,  his  conversation,  and  hand  with  their  swords;  but  the  slender lal 
his  writings;  habits  of  self-indulgence  which  low-framed  king  cut  him  down,  and  dove ^ 
hastened  his  death;  mean  tastes,  such  as  a  love  way  onward  through  the  press  by  dint  i 
of  seeing  executions ;  obsequiousness  to  great  sheer  blows  with  the  oold  steel,  until  be  wn 
men,  which  sometimes  quenched  self-respect,  within  a  horse's  length  of  Henry;  who  wji  id- 
were  his  worst  and  most  obvious  characteristics,  vancing  to  meet  him,  when  Sir  William  8tuky 
But  the  writer  of  the  best  biography  extant  could  broke  in,  unexpected  by  the  men-at-enwrf 
not  have  been  the  most  contemptible  of  men,  and  Richard,  on  their  unguarded  flank,  and  tbror* 
the  affection  with  which  he  inspired  some  of  ing  every  thing  into  confusion,  aeparatod  tbi 
the  greatest  wits  of  his  time,  obliges  us  to  be-  rival  warriors  &  time  to  save  the  ufe  of  Bich- 
lieve  that  there  was  in  him  a  vein  of  good  sense  mond,  who  it  Is  likely  oould  not  haw  litb- 
and  good  fellowship.  He  was  a  fisciple  of  stood  the  prowess  of  a  champion  Kke  his eoeBf, 
those  only  who  deserved  to  have  disciples,  who  had  been  literally  bom  in  the  din  of  amij 
He  worshipped  real  heroes.  and  had  been  educated  from  his  boyhood  mm 
BOSWOIiTfl,  or  Market  Boswortii,  a  conn-  the  perils  and  horrors  of  pitched  battles,  a » 
try  town  of  Leicestershire,  in  England,  11  miles  less  than  12  of  which  he  nad  been  penwi^f 
due  W.  of  Leicester;  pop.  in  1851,  2,449.  It  engaged.  His  friends,  it  seems,  rallied  abori 
is  famous  for  being  the  scene  of  the  pitched  him,  rescued  him,  and,  remounting  himco* 
battle  of  Aug.  22,  1486,  which  brought  to  a  swift  light  horse,  would  have  conveyed  hflj 
conclusion  the  wars  of  ibe  Roses,  and  set  on  from  the  field ;  but  he,  closing  his  Tisor, «» 
the  throne  of  England,  in  the  person  of  Henry,  crying  that  he  would  there  make  an  end  of " 
earl  of  Richmond,  the  house  of  Tudor,  in  place  battles  or  of  his  life,  rushed  into  the  thickej^ 
of  the  legitimate  house  of  York.  The  battle  of  the  press,  and  died,  careless  to  snryive™ 
was  of  sliort  duration,  though  fierce  and  bloody  dignity,  which  he  despaired  of  miuntainiafc  «» 
while  it  lasted.  The  army  of  Richard  consist-  prodigal  of  his  own  blood,  as  he  had  awwJ 
ed  of  between  8,000  and  9,000  men,  that  of  himself  regardless  of  that  of  others.  Hisfi^ 
Richmond  of  about  5,000 ;  and  the  feudal  array  was  declared  king  by  acclamation  of  tb«  ** 
of  the  Stanleys,  which  they  took  core  to  hold  diery,  and  crowned,  on  the  field,  by  I^"^^ 
at  a  distance,  and  independent  of  either  army,  ley  with  a  circlet  of  precious  stones,  taken  &*> 
until  the  crisis  of  the  day  should  declare  itself,  the  bascinet  of  the  fallen  king.    The  cf^ 


covering  that  flank  of  his  army,  consisted  of    dragging  in  the  mire,  and  his  head  rtrii^ 
archery ;  that  of  the  king,  commanded  by  the    against  the  barriers,  as  he  was  bore*  vi» 
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atei  of  LokMtor,  tmid  Um  rmvs  of  the  had  it  l«ist  one  garden,  huoit  of  which  exist 

3.  yet,  though  more  attnodTe  from  their  arohi- 

SWORTQi  JoatPRy  D.D.,  an  Aotflo-Sax-  teotare  and  piotareaqiieneaB  than  from  genuine 

icographtf,  bom  in  Derbyahire^  feigiand,  merit    There  are  24  pubHo  and  26  ivrivate 

16;  gndoatedat  the  nniverri^of  Aber-  eatahHihmentB  diit<ngni«hed  by  variona  hterary 

mastered  the  Hebrew,  Ohaldeei  8jriao^  and  artlatio  woifai    The  moat  prominent  at 

rabio  langnageaL    In  1816  he  beoame  oo-  present  are  those  of  Ni^des,  Florence,  Torin, 

^Kuddington*  He fint  wrote  some  pamph-  and  MDan.    The  last  is  of  enormona  extent^ 

the  poor  Uwa^  and  elementary  Latin  and  traTened  hf  the  river  Lambro,  and  abonnda 

fiohool«booka.    In  1828  he  published  hie  in  treeS|  ahrnb^  orangeries,  and  eacotio  nlants. 

leota  of  Anglo-Saxon  Qrammar,'*  which  — Oonrad  Qener  had  a  garden  at  Znrion,  and 

it  him  ioto  oommnnioatkm  with  Grimm,  wrote  a  work  on  those  of  Qermany,  in  the 

end  other  philologists  of  the  ctmtinenL  flnt  half  of  the  18th  oentmr.    Out  of  10,  all 

tateet  work,  the  **IMotionaryoftheAnglo»  of  them  priTatei  that  of  Oamerarina,  of  Nu- 

Lengnagei'*  waa  published  in  London,  remberg^  was  the  most  important.     Aboirt 

ItcontMnaanintroduotofyeasayonthe  1680,  a  pubUo  botanio  garden  was  fbunded 

tion  between  the  varioua  Teutonic  and  near  Lripslc,  soon  IbQowed  by  one  at  Altori^ 

DSTian  dialects^  and  the  elements  of  near   Nuremberg;  another  at  St.  Wilibald, 

•Saxon  grammar.  The  equivalents  of  the  which  was  Teiy  celebrated;  an  academic  gar- 

es  Mn  giren  in  £n(g^iih  and  Latin.    Hia  den  at  Qiessen:  another;  of  the  physicians  at 

i^ork  is  **Kii^Alfred*a  Anfflo-Saxonyerw  Kuremberg;  othem  at  HaUei  Berlin,  Ac.;  ao 

f  the  Histoiy  of  the  World,  written  in  that  every  nnivenl^  and  large  dty,  evenr 

by  the  Spanish  monk  Orosins.'*  potentate^  and  many  libh  men,  vied  with  each 

ANIO  GARDENS,  esUbUshments  for  other  hi  ibundhig  botanio  gaideuL  of  which 

Iture  of  planta  with  a  view  to  their  about  100  (more  ttuot  40  bdns  pubhc)  figure  in 

application,  acdimatiott,  and  dissemi-  Uteratnrs.    Tlie  Viennese  garoen  was  directed 

Neameas  to  ciUea,  great  variety  cf  bf  Jacquin  and  Btephan  Endlicher.    That  of 

in  and  of  aoil,  numerous  green-housea  fidiOnbrunn,  near  Vienna,  excels  by  its  extensive 

rhouses,  beside  other  things  used  in  com-  hothouses  snd  greenhouses^  bj  exquisite  taste 

ricolture  and  horticulture^  are  required,  hi  grouping^  and  hj  its  numberless  exotics, 

r  with  conveniences  for  all  operationa  eapedaily  American  Ixopioal  niants.    Berlin  ia 

»eda,  and  for  coflectiona  of  manifold  alao  rich  in  hothouses  some  Ddng  devoted  to 

There  Is  n  great  diversity  in  their  single  tribes  of  New  HoOand  and  south  African 

nd  extent:  as  witness  the  gardens  of  planta;   tibe  oonservatoiy  on  tiie  Pfaneninsel 

lis;  the  nandisea cf  Oyrua;  the  srove  yields  in  hel^  onfy  to  thoee  at  SchOnbrunn 

irontea;  ueachod-gardenofTheo^iraa*  and  6t  Petersburg;    The  gardena  of  Munich 

)pola<mgardenaof  AttalnaPliiloaietoi^  and  Nymphenburg  exoel  m  pelma.     Bohe- 

Mithrinstes  Eupator;   the  io^wm  of  nda  also  has  many  fine  botanic  aardens,  eq>e- 


,  the  pariu  of  LncoUua,  Mscenaa,  Sal-  eiaUy  that  aiPrague,and  that  of  OountOa 

1  of  many  rich  Bomans,  ItaU  of  roeea  de  OanaL    In  Hunaary.  the  oldest  deeeribed 

)r  gorgeous  planta;  the  garden  of  Anto«  garden,  1884^  whkh  belonged  to  the  prince 

itor,  containing  rare  exotica,  visited  by  primate,  at  Prssburg^  exists  no  longer;  that  of 

iie  A^rC«lMofthemonkWyafrid8tr»»  the  univwaitrai  Pesth  was  modelled  hi  1788; 

3  palatial  gardena  of  Ohariemaane;  and  and  that  of  ftlnce  Ihsteriianr  at  Kis^Marton v, 

nitioent  gardens  of  the  Araba  in  Spam,  with  70,000  speciea  of  plants,  is  one  of  the  rich- 


n  king  period  of  darimess  in  Suiopean  eat  knewn.  Tbknd  poaseeses  8:  at  Warsaw, 

on,  we  find  tibe  garden  of  Matthswa  fimnded  in  1861,  at  Oracow,  and  at  Eremenets. 

ofl,  at  SakncLthlSia  Venice  fimnded  Lithuania  haa  1  aft  WihuL    In  Busria,  there  is 

medical  garden  in  1888,  whoae  plants  the  Denddcff  nrden  at  Boiikamsk,  hi  Perm, 

inted  bxAmadeL    The  duke  Alfonso  described  in  1974;  another  aft  Moscow,  describ- 

ondedaevsnl  with  oriental  plants,  fir*  ed  byPaOaa  in  178Lfa  now  destroyed;  the  acap 

tceetnblisbsd  the  flnsst^  which  he  called  daode  at  Abo,  in  Ilnland,  which  fiourished 

oderet,  on  an  isbnd  of  the  Pa.    The  under  TIDanda,  aboot  1888 ;  that  of  Count 

*  ¥^mr%  ibUowed  their  exmpleb    Rk  Alex.  Banmofikkyi  at  Ckviiuca,  near  Moscow, 

Pica  eatablished  academic  aardena  fn  one  of  tibe  moat  important  in  modem  thnea; 

>9ino  do*  Medici  founded  one  nrtheud-  and  the  imgarial  Pinloffliki  garden,  founded  by 

fPiMlnl644;  Ferdhiand  founded  the  Akxander  JL,  on  Apothecariea*  idand  in  the 

le  gnrdea,  and  had  pints  brou^  Neva,  with  very  laige^aas  houses,  about  7,000 

M,     Bdogna,  in  1688.  and  Naplea  aooQ  foot  long,  and  some  cf  them  40  foet  hi^  in  the 

re  niflularly  endowed*    Italy  aoon  de-  centrei    The  garden  cf  Leyden,  established  in 

>m  ihm  noble  pursuit    Bome  had  t  1677,  long  anrpassed  aO  othera  in  riches;  it 

gardesy^  one  firanded  Ij  Osrdinal  ia  now  agmnreatoied  to  a  high  conation  under 

Fanian#;  tibe  other,  that  cf  the  col-  Vries^e^Mdally  asto  Japaneae  plants    Among 

i  BspiflBflL    Meninn  had  i;  one  dat-  the  other  7  puhHo  and  10  jprivate  jnrdens  of 

1639,  tlae  ether  about  180a  founded  the  Netheriands,  that  cf  George  OUfibrt,  at 

Qce  I>«d2n  Oattolica.   Xveiy  large  citj  Harderwidc,  waa  hoaofed  by  being  refi»med 


W9        '»«'! 
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rlopiadnetmdSaeflieiinaiDly  trithiibuitai  are  aU  of  inferior  ralne.  Hieron.  Bock  (Tragos) 

rb  about  200  are  meniioDed  in  the  works  diacovered  some  plants.    Earic.  CorduB,  and 

d  to  nippocratea  of  Coa  Tabont  400  B.  0.)-  hia  son  Valeriua,  viaited  Italy,  oommented  on 

>tafl  relates  that  in  Babylonia  male  palms  Dioacoridea  and  other  Greeka,  and  promoted 

k'd  around  female  ones  to  make  them  the  science.    Leonh.Fnch8ina  first  attempted  an 

'nit    A  oentnry  late^  Aristotle  wrote  arrangement  of  all  known  plants,  illustrating 

4  on  plantB)  known  onJy  from  Latin  and  them  with  good  figprea  and  descriptions.    P. 

TcnioQs.     Theophraatna,    hia   pnpil,  Andr.  Mattioli,  physician  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 

Merest  botanio  worka  in  lObooka;  he  many;  Auger.   Gislen.   Bnabeqmus,  imperial 

plonta  according  to  their  aize  and  con-  ambassador  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  Dodoena 

\    diistingoiBhing   aboot  400    spedea.  Bembert,  professor  at  Leyden,  discovered,  col* 

If),  a  rhuotomi^  gave  more    details  looted,  ana  described  many  new  species.    Ban- 

ippocrates.  Pedanioa  Dioaooridea  (about  wolf  traTeUed  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  &c.,  and 

100)  treata,  thoo^  leaa  correctly  than  aent  manr  plants  to  the  European  gardens, 

nu»tas,  of  aboot  600  apedea,   150  of  Prosp.  Aipini,  Venetian  consul  at  Oam>,  and 

we  can  determine.     The  Alexandrian  Helen.  Guilandinua,  examined  E^pt    The  dis- 

loglccted  Uie  natural  actenoea.     Amonff  covery  of  America  in  1492,  and  the  doubling  of 

linns,  0.  Valgina,  the  brothers  Mnaa  and  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1498,  opened  to  do* 

bas,  Jim.  Maoer,JnLBas8aB,  and  Niger,  tanical  adence  extensive  new  regions.    Gar* 

wbomw6nphydciana,leftaomebotan*  eiaa  ab  Horto  founded  a  botanic  garden  at 

orvationa:  M.r.GaUx  the  learned  ILT.  Bombay.     Ohr.  Acosta,  Nic.  Monardes,  IV. 

und  the  diligent  compiler,  L.  J.IL  Coin*  Hernandez,  and  other  Spaniards,  PortuguescL 

vrnto  on  agriculture  with  allnalona  to  and  IVeuchmen,  explored  the  newly  discoverea 

nndYurffilsGeorgicamaBtalaobemen-  East  and  West     Oonrad   Geaner  of  Zarich 

Pliny  the  Elder  devoted  to  botany  10  (1616-'65),  a  great  cultivator  of  the  natural 

^  Lis  uUUria  Ka/turalu^  8  on  the  aoienoe  aoiences,  promoted  botany  by  eatablishing  gen* 

il,  and  8  on  botanical  medicines,  describ-  era  from  the  flower  and  fhiit,  and  by  approach* 

ost  1,000  plants,  ffisny  of  which  are  ins  toward  a  natural  clasdfication.    Tne  tablea 

riotcrminaUe  ;  hia  method,  however,  of  hia  great  work,  containing  many  new  plants, 

or  to  that  of  TheophraatnsL     Galen  were  published  by  Joaoh.  Gamerarius,  in  a 

n  materia  mediea;  Oribadua  copied  aynopeis  of  Mattioli'a  commentary,  in  1586. 

d.  Ji)gineta,abontA.D.650,gftveamere  Charles  de  I'Ecluse  (Cludus)  viaitea  Hungary 

I  of  botanical  namea.  The  Arabs  not  and  other  countries  of  southern  Europe,  hi* 
crved  many  andent  anthora,  but  added  came  director  of  the  imperial  garden  at  v  ienna, 
UX)  species  known  before  the  9th  cen-  and  described  accurately  and  elegantly  many 
ut  200  oriental  plants,  mostly  officinal  new  plants;  he  wrote  on  aromatics,  and  was  a 
natic.  Wshab  and  Aboaeid  visited  martyr  to  his  zeal ;  he  waa  the  best  botanist 
id  described  the  tdia  or  tea  plant  All  up  to  his  epoch  (1626-1609).  Lobelina  of 
EdrisL  Alvar^  Abnlibda,  Batata,  all  Ulle  (1688-1616)  drew  well  the  rudiments  of 
crs  and  trmveOers, abo  treated  of  plsjita  several  natural  £uniliea  n670) ;  he  waa  the  first 
lariah  ebn  Aloa  wrote  m  very  learned  to  distinguiah  mouocotyledonona  from  dicotyle- 

rnral  anl^eota.    Ebn  Beithar  ia  the  donoua  pknta,  taking  into  account  characteria* 

ncd  Arabian  botanist,  having  travelled  tica  of  a  more  definite  nature  than  those  em* 

noHt  eastern  countries  lor  the  pun>ose  ployed  by  his  predeceasom    Andr.  Oassalpinua  \ 

i^pknta.    AbnbekerMehemeaRhaii,  of  Arezzo^  an  Aristotelian  (bom  in  1619),  ee* 

m  at  Bagdad ;  Ebn  Sina  (Avicenna)i  tabliahed  the  first  memorable  system  from  fruc* 

idli,    Joh.   fierapion,  Averroea,   and  tification,  divided  treea  according  to  thedirection 

1^1  enriched  the  adence.    Meanwhile  of  the  germ,  made  a  better  distinction  in  the 

L'Nt  darkneaa  covered  all  the  rest  of  aex  of  &eciona  phmta  (giving  masculine  namea 

II  in  14JMI  Oonatantinople  fell  into  the  to  ataminate,  feminine  onea  to  pistillate  individ* 
the  Oamanlia,  and  the  hidden  Greek  nala),  and  first  analyzed  several  of  the  important 
roAsurea  were  diaperaed  over  Italy  omms  of  vegetation.  Most  distinguiahed  among 
im  arose  (1460-1660)  m  host  of  trans-  other  botanists  of  that  thne  are:  JacDalechamp* 
nmentators,  and  copyiata  of  the  an*  Jaa  Theod.  Tabemfflmontanua,  who  reproduced 
h  OS  Ermolao  Barboo,  Geoiv.  YaDa,  the  fignrea  of  more  than  8,000  plants  which 
i]io,NtooLLeonicenaa,Giov.Monardi,  had  Men  deecribed  before  him;  Joach.  Cam* 
^voIa,  Jean  Bnel,  and  others,  who  erarina,  who  travelled  in  Italy  ,and  sent  hia 
littleof  theirowntotheinheritanoectf  nephew,  Joach.  JungermaniL  on  a  botanical 
[>  hPecies  of  planta  known  to  botany.  Journey  to  the  East;  rab.  (}olonna,  a  good  ob* 
irtiona  then  began  to  be  foonded.  server,  who  first  j>ublished  delicate  copper- 
14.36),  woodont^  paper,  and  other  pUitea  of  plants;  Ilasil  Beder,  who  divided 
i-ntions,  basflteoed  the  revivaL  In  planta  by  tne  color  of  the  fiowera ;  Ad.  Zaln* 
Otto  Bnm&la  first  pnblidied  good  danski,  a  Bohemian,  who  wrote  on  the  sexes 
•f  living  plantain  1680;  forthoeein  of  plants,  and  exactly  described  the  fioral 
ricorrecCly  attributed  to  iBra.  Maoer  oigana.  All  of  these  made  discoveries  of 
even  in  that  of  Peter^e  Orescentios,  new  planta.    The  2  brothers  Banhin,  of  Basel, 
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contributed  mnoh  to  the  progress  of  botany,  monooo^kdonfl   and  dioo^kdooB^  ind  still 

John,  bom  in  1541,  a  papil  of  Fuchsius,  laid  out  farther,  according  to  imperfect  or  perfeot  flov> 

the  garden  of  the  aoke  of  Wtlrtemberg  at  ers  and  firdt.    His  method  was  perfected  bj 

Hdmpelgard,  wrote  a  universal  hbtory  of  plants,  Christoph  Knaut,  of  Halle,  who,  howeTer,  & 

describing  more  than  5,000  species,  illustrated  verted  its  seauence,  by  preceding  from  tb 

by  8,577  ngores,  distributed  them  into  trees  and  fruit  to  tiie  flower.    Artificial  methods  ve» 

herbs,  and  subdivided  them  according  to  their  arranged,  by  P.  Hermann  firom  the  fruit;  bj 

habits,  but  less  precisely  than  Csosalpinus.  Gasp.  Rivinus,  m  1690,  from  the  corolla ;  by  the  Jesdt 

Bauhin,  born  in  1660,  tried  to  reform  the  con-  Kamel,  in  1698,  from  the  fruit;  bj  Magnol  k 

fused   synonymy  of  the  6^000   species  thea,  I720,from  the  position  of  the  calyx  and  oorulk 

Jmown,  denoted  each  species  by  a  phrase  ex*  J.  P.  Pitton,  who  was  also  named  Toimefttt 

press! ve  of  its  characteristics,  and    collected  (1656-1708),  travelled  in  southern  Europe  tad 

(though  not  strictly)  all  species  into  genera,  western  Aj^  oolleoted  a  fine  herbariim,  nd 

jiis  method,  together  with  that  of  Offis^pinua,  left  a  method  of  arrangement,  in  wMch  t]» 

was  used  for  the  determination  of  plants  until  the  plants  are  divided  into  herbs  and  dmibs  (ssb- 

introduction  of  Linnasus's  system.    During  the  divided   into  flowering,  flowerleas,  sod  both 

wars  that  distracted  Germany,  France,  En^and,  flowerless  and  fruitlesB ;  the  first  again  6  tioxs 

&c.,  I^ere  was  a  lull  in  all  scientific  pursuits,  subdivided),  and  into  trees,  which  he  twice  Eob* 

Harggraf  described  the  vegetable  riches  of  Bra-  divided  as  to  the  flower ;  the  whole  compnaas 

£il ;  others  those  of  the  Dutch  colonies.   The  in->  22  natural  groups^  distributed  into  geooa  sd 

vention  of  the  microscope  by  Leeuwenhoeck  species.  Apoorphysioloi^tyhesooniedtheidei 

(1682-1728),    who   examined   the    evolution  of  sexes.  His  method  was  improved  by  P.  A.  ifi* 

of  seeds,  opened   another  vista  into  the  se-  cheli,  a  sagacious  cryptogamist,  who  diBCOTOid 

crets   of    nature.     Robert   Hoolce   examined  the  internal  corolla  (XTgrassea;  and  also  by  Gaisit 

the  cellular  tissue  and  the  organs  of  mosses.  Boerhaave  tried  to  combine  Bay's  anid  Toiv- 

Nehemiah  Grew,  bom  in  1658,  an  eminent  nefort's  views;  Pontedera  those  of  BiTinnsui 

anatomist  of  all  organic  bodies,  published  in  Toumefort.    Dillenius,  who  deaoribedthefV' 

1682  an  anatomy  of  plants,  full  of  ingenious  den  of  the  brothers  Sherard,  at  Eltham,  ]d 

observations ;  ho  describes  vegetable  cellulose  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  oyptogiiooe 

matter,  especially  the  pith,  the  cortical  pores,  plants  in  1717.    Charles  Plumier  pobM«i 

and  many  other  important  subjects.     MarceUo  firom  his  own  observi^oDs,  a  oatalogoe  of  HO 

Halpighi,  though  bom  in  1628,  before  Grew,  new  genera  of  American  plants  ^especiiSTitf 

whom  he  preceded  also  in  the  publication  oi  the  ioitilles)  in  1703,  and  a  treatise  oiifen& 

his  works,  is  posterior  to  the  Englishman  as  to  Cryptogamology  was  frurther  improved  liytiK 

phytotomic  discoveries.    He  observed,  by  using  Transylvanian,  J.  Hedwig.    L.  TeoiHei  tm* 

the  microscope  and  maceration,  the  innermost  died  in  Asia  in  1690,  and  in  America  in  li^ 

vegetable  as  well  as  animal  tissues,  seeds,  and  and  A.  Fr.  Fr^er  in  Spanish  America;  boib 

their  germination ;  erring,  however,  in  the  be-  enriching  botany  with  new  plants.— A  gigufic 

lief  that  the  trachesd,  or  spiral  vessels,  serve  for  step  was  taken  in  phytology  by  Cliarles  lifr 

respiration,  and  that  the  vegetable  vessels  are  mens,  bom  in  1707,  who,  undaunted  bj  a* 

analogous  to  animal  veins.    He  and  Grew  are  treme  poverty,  had  acqnir^  such  infonsatts 

the  fouuders  of  phytophysiology.  Several  mem-  as  to  become  associated  with  Olans  Oelsai»i 

bers  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences  made  writer  on  bibHcal  plants^  in  Ins  botaaie  s* 

further  discoveries,  as  Keneaulme  on  the  leaves  searches,  and  soon  after  a  snbstitate  of  tk 

as  organs  of  transpiration,  absorption,  and  nu-  learned  Rudbedc,  in  his  botanic  ohiir.  B> 

trition ;  OL  Porrault  on  the  movement  of  the  Fhra  Laponiea^  the  best  of  all  hitherto  p 

sap ;  Den.  Dodart  on  the  direction  of  growth ;  lished  works^  was  the  fitdt  of  an  adventaroa 

Lahire  on  the  growth  of  trees.    Experiments  journey  on  foot  in  that  dismal  reA<»L  T^tw 

on  tlie  nutrition  of  plants  were  made  by  Van  oy  rivals,  he  betook  himself  to  Hoilafid,  tImii 

Helmont  and  John  Woodward;  on  the  move-  he  was  well  treated,  being eq)eoiaUypatnooi'' 

ment  of  liquids  by  £d.  Hariotte.    The  system  by  Oliflbrt,  whose  sarden,  at  Harderwicti* 

of  Offisalpinus  was  superseded  by  Rob.  Morison,  reformed  and  described  in  1787.    The  i  ^ 

n>orn  at  Aberdeen  in  1620,  director  of  the  gar-  doms  of  natural  history  were  T^arguoxA  9 

den  at  Blois,  a  friend  of  Robin,  and  fiimlly  him  in  a  precise  and  eleoant  nomeocli^ 

professor  at  Oxford),  who  wrote  a  universal  with  speoino  names  insteaaof  yagiie^tf*j^ 

nistory  of  plants,  divided  the  umbelliferse  more  After  having  visited  France  in  17^  r^il 

accurately,  and  devised  a  method  of  distribution  made  botanio  excursions  with  Antoine  m 

according  to  fructiflcation.    Jao.  Bobart  imi-  Bemard  de  Jussieu,  althcuu^  urged  to  ^ 

tated  that  method.    John  Ray,  born  in  1628,  main,  he  retmioed  home,  uid  was  nmt  boc^ 

in  Essexshire,  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  ably  treated  ontQ  his  death.    We  lollj^' 

true  principles  of  classification,  and  in  his  Mis*  key  to  his  sexual  system,  whioh  has  befo  ' 

toria  JPlantarum  laid  the  foundation  of  the  identified  with  the  history  of  botaniosi  900^ 

views  developed  by  Jussieu,  for  his  first  division  and  has  exerted  each  a  marked  infloea*^ 

is  identical  with  that  of  the  Frenchman,  viz.:  its  development,  that  a  brief  W5>i*^**5*^ 

into  flowerless  or  imperfect,  and  flowering  or  it  is  necessary  to  the  completeMflS  «  ^ 

perfect  plants.    The  latter  he  subdivided  into  article. 
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[AQVii  or  FLASTB.  diate,  disk  with  hermaphro^te   florets,  ray 

ierAtion  of  pUdia  With  fertile  ones ;  P.fnuiraneOy  disk  with  fer- 

n  ?^S..t,  pioiMf^iMiBaM.  ^©  henn«Dhrodite  florete,  ra^  with   barren 

» Invisible.  females;  P.  fMCtfifarta,  disk  with  barren  her- 

ruv/tfiito  (Movot,  0Be,«cXin)k  thaltmukWoebX  maphrodite    florets,  raf  with   fertile   female 

h\e%  •n«ii  feauiM  OD  th«  ume  thftUmoB.  florets:  P.  BsoreaotcL  beside  common  perianth, 

c.mcr.  each  floret  With  its  own  calyx.  if<?7uvamiai3aa 

'<Lu''^  (»«>  •fflnityX  order  of  not  oompoand  plants.    Beside  the  or- 

^uln«^'' aitoK^uTer  aneonneetod  witii  Mdi  oUmt.  ders  of  the  2l8t  and  22d  olasses,  from  stamens, 

jn<iiffkr€ntum  (no  tobordiiuUoD  of  ouIm).  there  are  3  orders,  iiMma^ZpAta  and  tyngenetia, 

HLvneas  Of  ioaet^ata  longth.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  y^^^  ^lasses  is  gynandrio, 

becaose  in  the  males  a  production  resembUng 

/     v...^  a  style  bears  the  stamens.    In  the  23d  class 

(maimoodx  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^.^^  tri-aeia.     The  last 

class  has  the  following  4  orders :  JUieei  (ferns) ; 

s,Xr:^<uiom  «»rtdo  mLlos  pf^femd  to  othoit).  «««»  (mosses) ;  a^a  (seaweeds) ;  fungi  (mush- 

2  ^titntnt ahortisr than tbo oiharb  roomsX  «o.     The  nmnber  of  the  Lmnsan 

v^Tit^\iy\'^^'*^'''^^^^*'^  classes  has  been  reduced  by  some  to  21  by 

i;i'iiry.  canoellingd^dMaiuIria^  jx>Zya(20(pAia,  and/ToZy- 

'  Maio4 routed Mdeofiiftto.                  ^.   .  tfamio.     His   system    contains   7,800  species 

bt^^M^.dliorUic.«oi.,thoDiidmorwttlitl»  fc  the  first  edition,  and  8,800  in  the  second.    In 

1ft.  M'm-  (1)       1  his  Philoiophia  hotaniea^  1761  (where  ho  says 

K /^iii^CmMyU'''*'****^  ^^''^  **^  ^®  "^'^^  method  "^iii»  at  et  eni 

\^.  .syn^'^^tfto  (birtba  t<>c<>thcr>.  lotanioe^^  that  '^all  plants  show  affinity  both 

XI).  uynandria  (wtfo-mftubood).  vays,  like  ft  oountiy  on  a  map,"  and  whose 

l'Z'.\^A^^l.  di^unot  thaumi  ftiigments  were  pnbUshed  by  his  pnpU  Gisecke), 

I  > kxvA  riuu>s  ood  femak^  la  th«  mido ipooiitL  LumiBas  proposes  67  ccrtam,  and  1  vagne,  rrag- 

w  Ifn^^^  \  -«*»  (boMehoid).  »«nto  of  natural  groups  (reduced  later  to  58 

Vi  /WyJLL,  (manj  weddioff.).  ^fj?^  "»d  1  miscelkneous).    The  twtunony 

i^PHTiNK,  hidden,  eryptofftimous.  of  Herodotus  ou  the  scxcs  of  pslms,  Zaluzian- 

^l";  '^^!i^^!il^}t^iS\!'^J^  «ki's  description  of  floral  organs,  Thomas  MUl- 

u.  cry^i^vo-uac^cft  weddincX  j,^^^^,,  (1676)  and  BobarfsobsSyations  on  the 

nrnber  of  classes  coincides  with  that  of  fertilizing  power  of  anthers,  Grew's  assertion  of 

mens  up  to  the  11th  class,  which  has  12  the  same  power,  Rud.  Jao.  Camerarius^s  demon- 

1^.    The  12th  dasa,  ico$andria  (20  sta-  atration  (1694)  of  the  same,  Boooone's  ezperi* 

differs  from  the  18th,  polyandria  (many  ments  with  ptums  (1697),  Ray^s  as^rtion  of  the 

is),  not' by  the  number,  but  by  the  inser-  theory  of  sexes,  Jo.  IL  Burckhard^s  letter  to 

f  the  Btamena,  which  is  on  the  inner  side  Leibnitz  (1792),  proponng  an  arrangement  of 

calyx  in  the  former,  and  on  the  receptacle  plants  by  sexes,  Seb.  Vaifiant's  (172*0  work  on 

hit  tor.     Didyiyamia  has  4,  ietraiyne^  the  sexes,  dec,  led  Linnous  to  the  dcTclopment 

.stamens,  of  which  2  are  ahorter  in  each  and  STStematio  application  of  the  sexual  tiieory 

In  the  monadelpkui^  the  brother-hua-  to  aU  plants.     Not  ccmtent  with  his  own 

thoy  arise  from  one  basis,  in  diadelphia  Imowledge,  he  labored  most  zealously  to  extend 

.  iltxiblo  one,  in  polyadslpnia  from  many,  the  science  of  Flora  by  sending  her  aposties,  at 

)'jtnMa  the  stamens  oooere  bv  the  an-  the   expense  of  the  Bwediah  treasury,  to  all 

rarely  by  the  filaments)  in  a  hollow  cylin*  parts  of  the  globe.    Solander  thus  explored 

In  gynandria  the  stamens  ait   on  the  Laphind,  Archangel,  kc^  and  circunmavigated 

(not  on    the    receptacle).     Monaoia^  the  c^obewith  Cook  uod  Banks;  Peter  &alm 

with  females  in  the  same  plant,  but  on  explored FinlandandN.  America; Peter Loefling, 

t  thalami:  in  diaeia^  they  are  on  dia-  Fbrtnml,  Spun,  and  New  Spain;  Haaselquii^ 

A:int9;  polygamia^  males  with  females,  A^;  r.  Forskal,  Arabia ;  Temstroem,  the  £ast 

9  thalamus,  while  they  are  also  on  dis-  Indies;    Osbeck,  China;  Rolander,  Surinam ; 

thalami  in  one  speclea. — ^The  orden  are  others, seyeralprovinceaofSwedenandEuropean 

from  the  pistils  (1st  to  18th  dassX  thus:  ooontries.    The  system  of  linnssus  was  repu* 

,  di',  Acgynia;  in  the  14th  from  the  diated  by  Buffon,  Alb.  Haller( who  distinguished 

fjijm  fuy-  (naked)  and  angi^  (ooTered)  mr-  plants  by  numbers  and  a  phrase),  Adanson,  Al- 

eoiN) ;  so  in  the  16th.  tiliqtuma  (podaed)  ston,  Bern,  de  Juasieu,  and  C.  G.  Lodwig.  Its  ex* 

'iVu //)M  (with  podlets).  In  the  16th,  17th,  oeQence  was  demonstrated  by  J.  E.  Koelreuter ; 

>oth,  2l8t,  and  SM  clansoa,  inders  are  de*  it  was  improved  by  K.  Sprenoel— 4n  the  lower 

at^^l  from  the  number  of  the  stamina  fiuniliea,  by  L.  C.  Sohmidel  and  J.  Hedwig;  en- 

>  mth,  17th,  18th,  20th,  from  dimndria  ricbed  with  new  planta  by  Ch.  F.  Persoon,  K. 


d ;  in  the  2l8t  and  22d  from  manandria),  L.  WiDdenow,  M.  Wahl,  J.  J.  ROmer,  and  J.  A. 

>th  class  contiuns  mosUy  compound  fiow-  Schnltes;  and  moffified  by  M6rat,  Richard,  and 

d  the  orders  are  called  jpo^^amia  .*  Poly"  otbera.— Omtemnoraneously  with  the  activity 

(rquaiii^    florets   au    hermaphrodite,  of  linnsRia  uid  his  many  followers,  other  to* 

r  similar  form;  P.  mipei^^fo^  flower  ra>  tariea  of  the  aoienee  extended  ita  domain  with 
Toiii  m.— 86 
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much  zeal  and  success.  John  Barmann  (1707-  In  his  view  plants  are  either  TascolAr,  cotr- 
'80),  andhis  son,  Nichol.  Lawrence,  collected  and  lodonous  (ezogens,  dicotyledonous,  containiag 
described  almost  1,500  new  species  from  the  thalamifiorcB,  ealicyjiora^  coroUifiorc^  ^hid 
East  Indies,  Oeylon,  and  Africa,  which  they  had  are  all  dichlamyds,  and  the  collection  of  mo- 
received  from  travellers.  John  Commelin,  and  nochlamyds,  or  endogens,  moaocotjledonoos, 
his  son,  Gaspar,  publLshed  the  Ebrtus  Malabar-  comprising  phanerogams  and  cryptogams},  or 
icua  of  the  governor.  Van  Rheede  Draakensteen.  cellular,  acotyledonous  (leafy  or  leiafless),  sli  in 
John  Chr.  Buxbaum  (1694^1730)  discovered  161  orders.  His  ProcZr^mtw,  an  admirable  dd- 
and  described  many  Russian  species  of  plants,  scription  of  genera,  is  most  used  ia  Franod. 
Kew  botanic  gardens  were  founded,  and  old  He  also  established  16  rather  loose  classes  of 
ones  improved,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  plants,  according  to  their  locality,  such  as  sea, 
newly  found  plants,  and  of  clearer  views  of  their  water,  marsh,  and  meadow  plants,  &o.  His  m 
nature.  Jos.  Gaertner  published  an  admirable  broke  up  the  cohorts  in  1844,  and  altered  tk 
Carpohgia  (treatise  on  fruit)  in  1768,  which  was  succession  of  the  orders  in  the  former  system. 
but  little  improved  by  L.  C.  Richard  and  others.  0.  von  Agardh,  a  Swede  (1826),  groaps  onieri 
The  constellation  of  the  Jussleus  had  risen  in  into  classes,  after  the  example  of  Batsch,  ^ith 
Lyons,  with  Antoine  (1680-1758),  successor  of  9  primary  divisions;  relying  on  fimctificatioa, 
Tournefort  in  the  Paris  museum  of  natural  his-  but  more  on  affinity  than  on  characters.  C.  J. 
tory,  and  editor  of  his  Imtitutiones  Bei  Her-  Perleb  proposed,  in  1826,  an  arrangement, 
larim  (1694).  His  brother  Bernard  (1699-  which  he  carried  out  in  1838,  in  9  clas^  vith 
1776),  inspector  of  the  royal  garden  of  the  48  groups  or  alliances,  with  the  primary  dirl- 
Trianon,  elaborated  a  system  based  upon  the  sion  of  De  OandoUe ;  in  all  432  orders,  inwhkh 
seed,  which  was  developed  by  his  nephew.  380  natural  families  occur ;  he  does  not  specii; 
The  other  brother,  Joseph  (l704-'79),  travelled  genera  under  them.  B,  0.  Dumortler,  witlioci 
alone  through  the  Andes  to  the  sources  of  La  accounting  for  his  principles,  gives  S  classes: 
Plata,  and  having  been  forced  to  work  at  «tomi7iacia  in  13  orders,  ^o^^iruK^ia  in  4  orders, 
the  building  of  a  bridge  at  Lima,  became  and  fluidacia  in  8  orders.  Beicbenbach  pul" 
deranged,  and  died  at  Paris.  But  the  star  of  lished  his  natural  philosophical  system  ia  1S2S. 
the  first  magnitude  is  their  nephew,  Antoine  Fr.  Th.  Bartling  (1830)  has,  under  the  De  Can* 
Laurent  (1748-1836),  professor  m  the  museum,  dollian  primary  division,  60  classes  witli  245 
chancellor  of  the  university  Df  Pai'is,  &c.,  who  orders,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  sed 
published  the  Genera  Flantarum  aecundtan  Or-  John  Lindley  began  in  1830  with  a  slight  moi- 
dines  naturaUi  disposita  (Paris,  1789),  a  work  iiication  of  De  CandoUe,  making  2  classes  is  1 
containing  almost  20,000  species,  and  celebrated  tribes,  without  minor  groups  or  alliances;  thta 
alike  as  a  monument  of  wonderful  sagacity  and  imitating  (1833)  Agardh  and  Bartling,  he  i^ 
of  the  profoundest  research,  and  for  the  elegance  duccd  the  orders  into  groups  called  nixui  (t£> 
and  precision  of  its  style.  J.  B.  de  Lamarck,  St.  dencies),  and  made  some  modifications.  Yd- 
P.  Vouteuat,  L.  0.  Richard,  J.  G.  K.  Batsch,  lowing  almost  the  same  arrangement,  he  at- 
L.  Trattinnick,  &c.,  modified  this  prototype  of  tempted  in  1836  a  reform  in  nomenclature; 
all  subsequent  natural  systems,  of  which  a  short  modifying  his  views  on  exogens,  he  formed  aa 
synopsis  will  follow.  The  6th,  Adrien  Henri  albuminous  group,  and  subdivided  those  viti 
Laur.  d©  .Jussieu,  son  of  the  last  named  (born  at  little  or  no  idbumen  into  the  epigynons,  poly- 
Paris,  1797),  professor  at  the  museum,  wrote  on  carpous,  dicarpous,  and  diclinous  groups  (1  S3;?]; 
the  Eitplwrhim  and  Malpighiacem^  on  Chilian  then  he  made  8  classes,  of  which  6  in  tl« 
and  (with  N.  Hilaire  and  Oambessades)  on  sexual  state,  and  2  in  the  asexual  (1839);  acf 
Brazilian  plants.  Beside  the  methods  of  classi-  finally,  he  reached  his  6th  arrangement  in 
fication  already  spoken  of;  J.  Jung,  Boerhaave,  the  ''  Vegetable  Blingdom"  (1845,  8d  editioc, 
"Waehlcndorf,  Adanson,  Oeder,  Cranz,  Scopoli,  1853),  which  he  divides  into  2  st^«a,  vii:  '^ 
and  Batscb,  had  made  different  arrangements  asexual  or  flowerless  plants,  containing  2  cla3>i^ 
before  that  of  A,  L.  Jussieu  in  1789. — We  will  (tJtallogens  and  cerogens^  each  with  8  alliances), 
now  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  natural  systems  and  the  sexual  state  or  flowering  plants,  coo- 
elaborated  since  that  time.  Jussieu  applies  the  prising  5  classes  (rhizogeng  or  one  alliance,  ^ 
primary  divisions  of  Ray  to  the  method  of  j^e/w  with  11  alliances,  5iciyo^«M  or  one  alli:i2C8, 
Tournefort  (1694),  and  uses  for  subdivisions  gymnogem  or  one  alliance,  and  exogent  in  39  ^ 
the  positions  of  the  stamens  with  respect  to  liances).  He  counts  £6  alliances,  bat  when  ^ 
the  ovary.  Of  his  15  classes  there  are  1  of  acoty-  add  the  3  classes  in  single  alliances,  we  of^ 
ledons,  3  of  monocotyledons,  and  11  of  dicoty-  69,  ultimately  divided  into  803  orders.  If  ^ 
ledoDs ;  and  all  are  distributed  into  100  orders,  wish  to  understand  the  reciprocal  influence  oi 
Robert  Brown,  a  precise  observer,  follows  the  views  of  each  author,  we  must  exam^ 
(1810)  these  orders,  changing  their  sequence,  the  chronolo^cal  sequence  of  their  boob ;  ^ 
considering  the  classes  often  artificial,  and  thus  we  shall  see  that  during  these  mottfW^ 
pomting  out  the  importance  of  Aestivation  for  phoses  of  Lindley's  eflfbrts  in  classification,  t» 
the  natural  orders.  A.  P.  de  Oandolle's  works  named  bdow  have  been  pobli>3«^ 
scheme  (1813),  in  9  series,  is  easy  and  simple,  which  he  of  course  has  made  use  o£  J*  ^f* 
but  a  mere  scaflTolding.  In  1819  he  made  new  (1882)  imitates  De  Candolle,  attempts  no  Ifli3' 
groups  of  alliances  under  the  name  of  cohorts,  er  groups,  an<%^\ces  £uziilies  $erM0^  ^^ 
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tz  a«W)  wiembles  Da  Oandolle,  baa  9  f^J*  ««»«»?  ••  VIS***  ^"^^JliSfTt/iltSfti 

iry  divisions,  Vll. :  homargatia  in  4  Claasea,  peHgontum).  Id  6  onlen,  4S  gen«n ;  «»  ortorAlM  (.ipmi, 

^r  tercrgana  (sobdivided   into  ayn^fV^ma  bw^  ^;;a,  rooa  Id  9  ord«n,  it  genen ;  /  mmIa  {Ux 

.>w«.«^taii  cu«j  b««d  «K«  flori-  :^s£?{"«'".^»Jsr^\'<''j;rf2:i\Ta! 

in.     p.  HoTAOinoW  (1884)  diyides  the  or-  teUamlma^ ditntlM),  inZ orders,  83  Mncra ;  1  ^ii«<<iiM,  iQ 

world  Into  4  kingdom.,  ▼««Ubl^  phy-  Ji2:'|Sd»L5So.ii^S2&?fc2^ 

^  animal,  and  man,  and  in  nia  T$tfaaf$  IdaMtloBU  the  oeramMiftryo;  Atem  growlDg  both  ftttop 

r.p n«^4S)  separatMplnnta into4  drdea  by  Mdp«Hpheri«^iT:diTidedtato4o^hoTti:i.pifi^^ 

.  •^-,  L;i  •- Ai«^^.«.M  *A  *l»A  «»••»«•  -Tf  •▼nfc*  Mkod,  fbrttUsad  tmiMdlately  through  the  o|md  ftrult* 

irition,  and  sQfflxes  futra  to  the  namea  or  j^  ^  p«miri>i«  duk,  with  i  cUm.  K^H^finm,  in 7  orti«n. 

dors  (as,   for  instanoo,  nUOBtrO^   inateaa  as  (•&«?» ;  %  Apttalm  :  oo  petlvoDlam,  or  %  mdlmantary  or 

v/...,);nn.o  Swede,  mwivtoi  0886).  -Ti^SSS^-^iJiSS^^frrSjSlX-'fS.tSSi 

p?rmtnatlon  blgnest,  frnotinoatlon  lO West^  Hca  in  a  ordert.  lO  genera ,  e^JtUi/torm  (LaL  iulu$,  ofttklnX 

IS  3  classes  (rfieo^y  Www,  wkonocotyUdam^  I5  »  <»*»»  "^  J  •?h*^'-j!  ••%'»  *  ^  <*'*'^*^  <i^ 

*  _A.-\  -JI7k  OA  -»w^i...^  •'•Mt  •  kitohoa-otoiit),  Ia  4  ordan,  60  genera ;  «,  lAyvnefMi 

•m^^,  or  cryptogams)  with  SO  mb;Claase8»  riSiA*  rit«.  Il^  In  9 onlera.  lA  nSr% :  /tS-pZari^ 

ninff  about    96  orders.      0.  F.  Ph.   Ton  Ui  t  orten,9  nQera;&  (?am«^pe«<i£f;per1gonlQmdonbK 

.,  po.*  br  frdt  (188«X.toT«,to  new  £5!^;^iS%J£25r-:5J21i3a,^^ 

nnu    has   8   prOTinoes,  TI2. :    prImitlTe  *  disorder  la  the  area,  which  acme  ipedca  were  belloTed  to 

it  ion  rin  4  dttsea  subdivided  Into  sub-  eiifeXiB9orden,iOMBera:  »,  aa^fM^ote,  la  a  orden,  ssa 

',      ^      T  ^n^iJi  \Itir  iI-*i-r^««A  »««»i  «,ooiiM>aiMifiiM<»,ln5orderB»flSgenefm:  d,eqpH- 

»,  then  series,  oohorta^  and  lastly  orders)  %Si  (t^iTciikbi^  Uke  *  goeTut  oapra%  li  for- 

?o<)nJftrr  vegetation,  OOnstSting  of  fungi  dwa,  MS  ceaera:  «.  <»nfoHm  awlttedX  ia  T  ordera,  99T 

.Sir  i   F?Bron2e«l,(188«  to^l840)  lSJS.'/»"S^.i-iJ.7W^^ 


\\V\ance  (Lindley^S  rhizOffenM,  and  having  orary,  aometlmca  colored),  inner  eorollloe  (iuU  dbtlnct  or 

nl  di^twlcM  in  <»eh  «»ries  uuOogaaa  .Ul-  :^^'£,%^:f£W!SliS:^FXSSS^- 

to  the  number  of  86  in  each  (beside  the  flowering),  in  7  orders,  988  genera;  fr, camieulatiM^  la  8  or- 

>n  one  of  OVtinalesX  in  a  quasi  Oiroular,  i^  "  genera:  «,  polifcw^Un  (iiiaB7.1hiited).  in  8  orders, 

11  vuv  y*  vjMM«.«w/|  M.  ■  ^».^.  **.  w        ,  189  genera;  d;  rAokufeo,  (ieiaX  pomegranate,  here  mlaap- 

l.or  spiral  figure.     Stephan   Endbcher  tdieS),ia5  onien,9oi7^Mra;  r^>Sw!S^^ 

-.1  Pfttnttrum  $eeundum  Ordinm  naturth  #»«rf>o,  wmUr-lllr),  in  8  orders  and  1  sntHNdor.  10  genera;/ 

...«.  VIndob..  183ft-'40X  b»  pnblUKHl  fS^StU^feS^'T.'l'^.^SS^^ 

I'^t     important    systemaOO   work    since  oorye!p*ytf<Ne<v(«o^oovwaIaut,and  deXXov,  leaC iW>mtho 

do  Jus^ieu's  of  1789.     Hte  elaasea  an-  2W^iiIIS^T?;^^!5»?^^ 

....      •       •!,                  xsr          Lx^s^    ^  wa ;  J,  coiiMiinv»r<a»  in  t  orders,  ixo  genera;  A,  QmtMwHM^ 

o    L)ndley*S    alliances.       we    nitjOin   a  in  •  orders,  98  genera;  j;Aee4>ef4<fe«(^e4^iDoiefr4^ 

*'^             *  *"*            '                  '*             "                                 ac*ra 

mUfi,  beliered  to  ih?or  milf-aecretioa  wheB7ed  apoa). 


rv 


j.iiiuiv/ B    BUUUIVV9.  vTv    ouigviu   «  in  V  orders,  w  genera;  <taeej>er<ae«  (roe4Mt,  more  D 

(if   his  method,  from  bis   CrajpsetuS  in  the  eTenlnt  W^et),  in  6  orders,  T8  genera;  m, 

;.     . .  ^  ^  (napleak  ta  o  orden,  84  geneiaj  «,  pctf^aUmtn  (>«Aa, 

.4  r  /r  u« .  mOk,  beUered  to  ih?or  milk-aecreUoa  whea  fed  apoak  la  9 


r*>ir1»nt  contain  aU  plants:  1.   TluUhpkifia  (Or. 
•  >  jHilIuIato,  to  greea,  gruw,  bloom,  sMont;  the  Moi- 
,  AUvT  a  leafy  Branched  tailor  frooo,  or  a  llat-lobed 

.  r...  n  matter  apoa  tbigroand,  •bjdof  flbrm;  »dl  ^^^^^^i  iitoiVlS  iJiiSr;;^;^*;^;^  to  Si;:! 

^'r\^/ii!;''2ii^fDo?a/Tb^  d«s;irg2era;^ie«n5»<iwtS;ia8ii3^  S 

'  n'  ;  >LiiAi?yi?L  22  iS  -SwAa^^  apwndlx  of  57  doubtlUl  and  of  58  aot  yet^eeo^  genexa, 

'"•/     K.^^m^b:.?Si^hSi22^T!J^  '•"'  •  supplement,  fbllows  the  abore^Iescribed  s/etem^ 

'  \  ^ V  *^.V!JAtiI?JiiJii^^^IS!3SJ^^^  ^W*"*  contains  61  claases  In  tn  orders  and  6.888  genenk 

'       VrJ^^^!I^^^^^?SS^^!,£i^  Adding  the  doQbtflU  and  not  described*  we  aniva  5^6,988 

'  V.  T\T^-  dJTTdli^toTJSJi-Sw^^  ««•«  (*"  ISWX  «tlmated  at  8.985  by  J.  Lindloy  la  1858^ 

.H  ^«-»»  *»* 'ijJ^yj'JS**  t^^  oomwUng  99,920  species;  so  that  we  We  not  ar  ftom  thJ 

r^v.  Ur<»l),bom  without  soil,  feeding  by  the  eur-  -^-.T  !«  tiklmr  the  round  numlMn  AT  lonnn  mhahl  wiik 


,  .r.v.ur^i;,iyruwi«i».yeB.j,«^«Mgoy  YHij.«r-  „j^  j^  ^^      ^  „„^  numbers  of  10.000  genera,  with 

^\ri^rJiri2&ftg^.?%SJ?{laX?^  T^<«^  Baskerville  (1889)  made  ,some  good 

,t  o nr.\  tM^riahing  deflaiaraiy;  eaostitatiag  1  cSms*  remarks  on  the  supposed  supenonty  of  some 

\ , rt;.  hufjen ;  n»»}Jj»onaorwithi^^  ^\g^^  over  Others ;  when,  in  resHty,  every  one 

fN^.I  ^  oor^     In  this  regtoa  thars  ara  IS  ordera  r  _  _j.    , ,_  ^a.  j   i     a*       i         •     /l  f        « 

.  ->  ra.   The  flormo/AgtoThaviac  poiar  oppoaitioa  »  Perfectly  fitted  for  its  pUioe  m  the  senes  of 

t ,.  r  *  .t ;  TOMala  and  dbtiaet  assaa  intha  mem  par-  bmng.     £.  Chr.  Trautvetter  (1841),  more  of  a 

^  'VwVA*  il>;SS.!Sr  iSiT^  pbUosopher  than  of  a  botanist,  studies  plants  in 

«'< .  cmanata.  babrad):  stem  growfag  only  at  tha  the  spirit  of  the  andents,  and  divides  them  into 

or  iwirt  only  AMMl-beaHaa ;  eompriaing  s  eohorts,  gemi-nlanta  fsubdivided  into  fc^L  hives.  acotv- 

t  A  H.uthyta  («i^  upward) :  no  Teasels : bsrmaphro-  Pj     »*•■"•"  V»«^~*'^*J».«~^»"J^  J"^*t  ui»w^  T^\ 

.r.  H  frie  wtdkia  sporaagi;:  with  9  dssseaDt^-  ledons ;  and  truntult,  stalks,  monocotyledons). 

'.  ..r  i«*r«  ao4  90  featn,  aad  mmtei,  In  8  ordan  and  and  genuine  plants  (subdivided  into  herbs  and 

i.^Ut^t;  5  elamea;  a,  agwieetofbonetaiisx  in  t  ^lMa  der  Ifaturphtlc$opMe,  arranges  plants  ao- 

^T"*"?*  ,*L^K?!Si2r%  a  ^HAZ  S  SS!I!:  cording  to  a  oorrespoodenoe  with  the  animal 

/r:.'tn^s^:SS^  kingd5nand  the  bodiea  of  animals.    Adolphe 

^ m,\o^nnmiSJr9^fr^^:MtuLmvvifUi  Brongniart  enumeratea  the  genera  of  plants 

?r;n"'Zwe'5SVKs  y^  cultivated  at  the  mi»emn  of  natural  hUtory  in 
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kinds  of  albumen ;  has  2  chief  divisions,  erypUh  The  flora  of  Asiatic  Rnaiia  also  owes  mQch  to 

ganKB  (branching  into  amphigeruB  and  aeTogen€B\  the  labors  of  Ledebour. — ^Among  the  remark 

and  pharierogamcB  (brauchlng  into  mono-  and  able  floras,  or  works  ezhibitlDg  the  plants  of 

dicotyledones) ;  in  all  68  classes,  with  249  cer-  varioos  oonntries,  the  following  may  be  meo- 

tain  and  27  vague  orders.      G.  F.  Meisner's  tioned:  .FZora^S^us  (1647),  by  Magnus  Kloi 

Plantarum  Vascularium  Genera^  &c.  (1843),  is  Celsius;  F.  Laponiea^  hj  CLimueus;  F,  Ed- 

a  large  and  useful  work,  whose  beginning  is  in-  terms,  by  Jo.  0.  Boxbamn ;  F,  IndieOy  by  N.  L 

consistent  with  the  great  bulk  of  what  follows.  Burmann  (1768);    F,  CarrdoUa,  by  &»poli; 

He  intended  to  follow  De  Candolle,  and  makes  F,  AnglicB^  hj  Hudson  (1762);  P.  Lmdmeiuit^ 

47   classes   of   vascular   (dicotyledonous   and  by  Curtis  (1774);  ^iSiJ0^i(8,  by  Dghtfiwt  (1777); 

moncotyledonous)  plants,  in  268  certain  and  7  the  splendid  Flora  Dania  (b^an  in  1761  st 

vague  orders.    Adrien  de  Jussieu^s  Cours  ele-  the  oMer  of  £ingFredericy.)byOederKa£i3; 

fnentaire  d^histoire  naturelle  (1844)  is  a  little  M.  Yahl,  and    Homerman ;   P,  AtuHfitt,  i^ 

work,  with  an  analysis  of  characters;  the  ar-  Jacquin  (5  vols.,  500  plates);  .fiumo, by  P^; 

rangement,  however,  is  artificial,  for  the  pur-  of  Piedmont,  by  Allioni ;  LHeiUer  de  iVaAa 

pose  of  finding  a  plant  easily.     Lindley  also  (1780-^93),  by  Bnlliard;  the  fine  Fraichfions 

gives  an  artificial  analysis  of  the  natural  orders,  by  De  Lamarck  and  De  Candolle,  and  anotbcr 

on  pages  801-^10  of  his  '^  Vegetable  Kingdom.'^  by  MuteL    Magnifioeat  works  are:  the  hm 

K  J.  Kunth  (1847)  imitates  the  principal  divi-  Plantarun  rariorum^  by  JaoquiD.  who  wis  pi- 

aion  of  Endlicher,  but  makes  subaivisions  espe-  tronized  by  the  emperor  Francis  L ;  the  Stir^ 

cially  according  to  the  floral  organs. — Some  of  novcB^  by  L'H6riter  de  Bnitelle  (178^'5),  Till 

the  most  distinguished  botanic  travellers  are:  plates   by  the   celebrated   Bedont^,  ako  iiis 

M.  Adanson  on  the  Senegal,  Ch.  F.  Thunberg  /St^r^t/tn^n^ZicanuiTiy  Philip  lidler'sQarde&er'i 

(successor  of  Linnasus)  on  the  cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  Florist's  Dictionary,  commenced  as  esij  li 

Kaempfer  in  Japan,  Buiz  and  Pavon  in  ChUi  1724,   the  forerunner  of  Cnrtis's  odlecdon, 

and  Peru,  Muds  in  equatorial  America,  Jacquin  in  which  began  ^in  1787,  and  is  still  oontinQed 

South  America,  Swartz  in  the  Antilles,  Aublet  The  latter  is  nch  in  good  plates  of  pla&ta  di- 

in  Guiana,  Jac.  Loureiro  in  Cochin-China,  Com-  vated  in  the  United  Eangdom.    Ynm  coss 

merson  almost  all  over  the  globe,  Boxburgh  in  woodcuts,  the  best  among  which  are  tli<se 

Bengal,  Desfontaines  in  Algeria.  Masson  at  the  of  Clusius,  Dodoens,  C.  Banhin,  and  Bodbed; 

cape  of  Good  Hope,  Le  Dru  ana  Biedel  around  or  impressions  of  plants  with  printers'  isl 

the  globe,  Labillardi^re  and  Yentenat  in  Ocea-  in  Hoppers,  Sowerby'a,  Grew^s,  and  other  Gjd 

nia  (the  former  also  in  Van  Diemen^s  Land  and  works,  and  from  mere  outline  drawings,  as  Q 

New  Caledonia),  Du  Petit  Thouars  in  Madagos-  Plumier,  Linnffius,  jr.,  ^c,  there  has  be^&c(»- 

car,  A.  Michaux  in  North  America,  Alex,  von  stant  improvement  in  the  artistic  represenuiniii 

Humboldt  and  Aim6  Bonpland  in  South  America,  of  plants,  which  keeps  pace  with  the  grovth  d 

Bob.  Brown,  with  the  painter  Bauer,  in  Austra-  the  science,  until  we  reach  the  perfomiaDoea  of 

lia,  Ehrenberg   in  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Dongola  Bedout6  and  his  successors.    Beside  the  dar^ 

and  Arabia  (where  he  collected  47,000  spcci-  and  pictorial  representations  of  plaota,  aod  * 

mens),  Lesson  in  Oceania,  Baron  Hugel  in  the  their  parts,   mentioned    abovei  almost  eTet? 

East  Indies  and  Oceania,  Russegger  in  Syria,  Cor-  province  of  Europe  abounds  m  many  oth^i 

dofan  in  littoral  ArabifiLj.  D.  Hooker  in  Polyne-  often  magnificent,  literary  and  artistic  displfcT^ 

siaandthe  South  sea,  Leschenault  de  la  Tour  of  its  vegetation.    The  literature  of  these  wor'^ 

twice  in  Hindostan,  GriflBth  in  India  and  Boo-  is  recorded  in  G.  A.  PritzePs  ITiaaum  ^_ 

tan,  V.  Jacquemont  in  East-India,  Siebold  7  eratura  Botanica   omnium   Gentium^  15/'-j 

years  in  Japan,  Ed.  Bappel  and  Schimper  in  Operum  recensens  (Leips.,  1651).    This  te » 

Nubia  and  Abyssinia;  Otto  in  the  Cordilleras,  the  assiduous  labor  of  8  years  comprebeodsiJ 

on  the  Orinoco^and  in  North  America;  Biedel,  that  is  valuable  in  the  works  of  A.  Hfl]]«r,IJB; 

Aug.  de  St.  Hilaire,  Spix  and  ALartius,  Moritz,  G.  nadus,  Siguier  (on  the  goneral  litenttu^p  ^ 

Gardner  in  Brazil  and  Guiana ;  Schombnrgk  in  botany) ;  in  those  of  J.  Dryander  (on  &J- 

Guiana  and  Louisiana,  Nuttall  in  the  United  Banks^s  library),  in  the  monogr^>hs  of  ^ 

States,  Tweedie    on  the   pampas  in  Buenos  stroem  (Sweden),  Adamski  (Poland),  Hb1)«^ 

Ayres,  Jo.  Frazer  and  Thomas  Drummond  in  (Hungary),  Sternberg  (Bohemia),  TrtntriOC 

tlie    United  States,  Bertero  and  CI.  Gay  in  (Bussia),  in  the  botanic  departments  (tfaQ^ 

Chili,  Allan  Cunningham  in  New  Zealand  and  public   libraries,  and  in  the   private  botij* 

New  Holland,  A£.  Chamisso  in  Oceania   and  libraries  of  the  emperor  of  AnstnaCproteKT^ 

around  the  globe,  Meyen  around  the  globe,  which  richest  of  «J1,  thanks  to  the  efiS>rtB  ofS.  Eodbc^' 

C.  Gaudichaud  circumnavigated  8  times  with  and  Fenzl),  of  Link.  Schechtend4.  K^, 

Freycinet.    The  empire  of  Bussia  was  examined  CandoUe,  Jussieu,  l^elessert^  R  vTebb,  ^ 

by  S.  Pallas  in  the  south ;  by  Baer  in  Nova  Leveill6,  Montague,  Grisebadi.  &c  Wor^J.*^ 

Zembla;  by  Dr.  Schrenck  in  Samoyed;   by  mention  among  the  oldest  herDaria  {call^f' 

Buprecht  and  Saveliew  in  the  polar  regions ;  liorti  sicei)  are  those  of  BaQWol(  Ofisalpj-^ 

by  Fred.  Parrot  in  the  southern  regions  which  Plukenet,  Petiver,  Toumefort,  Luimbbs..^^" 

had  not  been  visited  by  Pallas ;  by  Ehrenberg  baum,  Rumpf^  Burmann,  ATnmOTn^  ^•'^^ 

(with  Alex,  von  Humboldt  and  Bose)  in  parts  Feuill6e,  Commelin,  Sloane,  and  6t  Ih^^^ 

of  Siberia  not  visited  by  Gmelin  and  Pallas.  Hales's**  Vegetable  Staticks"  (London,  iTSrii*^ 
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nt  work,  tmndAted  into  Frenoh  byBoffoii  enUr  of  each  other,  and  but  oooasionaDj  present 

,  i  4  fuU  of  most  Bagaoious  remarka  oq  the  in-  in  the  atmosphere),  together  with  those  on  the 

htraotoro  of  plants,  although  it  contains  conditions  of  the  atmospheric  air  over  the  seaa 

:lo  ou  the  motion  of  tlie  nntritiTe  Uqnida.  and  over  other  large  bodies  of  water,  as  well  as 

er  with  Malpighi*s,Grew^s,  and  Hedwig^a  on  the  conditions  of  all  sorts  of  water,  and 

it  inaognratM  a  new  era  in  natural  on  the  constituent  elementary  parts  of  Tarious 

t.  Robertnooke*s*^lficrogn9hiA"(Lon-  soils— all  these  conquests  of  modern  science 

167),  however,  is  the  first  work  in  which  form  the  basis  on  which  the  chemical  properties 

i^'tal  cell  is  noticed.     Malpighi  (1670)  and  phenomena  of  the  yegetable  Idngdom  have 

.««cribc9  it,  leading  the  phalanx  of  acute  been  somtiniaed.    Moreover,  since  Galileo  con- 

^n,  such  as  Mlrbel,  Dutrochet,  Amici,  quered  the  Torricellian  horror  of  a  vacuum,  the 

Iiawcr,  Von  Mohl,  unger,  &c.,  to  Bchlei-  reason  whj  the  root  receives  one  matter  in 

0  has  best  described  the  primitive  utricle,  preference  to  another  must  be  attributed  to 
it  cytoblast  or  germinating  cavity.  The  affinity  ot  its  exterior  membrane  to  the  matten 
lor  Mulder  and  the  German  Schaoht  are  which  surround  it  in  the  soil.  KoUet  first  ob* 
ilicfrontrankofthoeewhotraceallv^ge*  served  (1748)  that  2  different  liquid  mixtures, 
ri>in  the  cell-prodncing  cytoblast    The  separated  by  a  permeable  wall,  mutually  ex* 

of  the  celloltf  sap  was  first  described  by  change  the  mattera  solved  in  them.   Dutrochet 

1  1772,  and  afterward  better  observed  nam^  these  mutual  tranaitaemioimarif  and  esos- 
,  Do  la  Baise^  and  later  by  Fontana.  L.  0.  motii  (in-giving  and  out-going).  Chevreul,  lie* 
ivv\  Meyen,  &o. ;  a  similar  circulaUon  big,  Yierordt,  and  the  clear-headed  Jac.  Mole- 
nod  crclosia,  bv  Oaanni,  Schults,  Morren,  Bchott,with  many  others,  have  made  many  exper* 
nly  the  principfd  observers  or  experi-  iments  conceminff  this  transudation.  On  these 
I  in  phvtotomic  details  can  here  be  men-  premisea  other  observations  and  experimenta 
nt, :  of  organic  mucus,  Brongniart,  MohL  nave  become  safer  and  their  results  more  truat- 
ri ;  of  membrane,  ROper  and  Link ;  of  worthy  than  they  cocdd  have  been  otherwise. 
jiry  fibre^  Pnrkii\|e  and  Morren :  of  Trinchetti  and  Vogel  studied  the  reception  of 
yiii.\  Goad  and  Mulder;  of  fibro-cellular  inorganic  matter  by  the  root.  J*  Mnller,  find- 
foMoohawer  (1779);  of  spiral  vessels,  ing  fungi  and  conferva)  in  the lunffs  of  birds,  and 
»  Hi.>«cho£  andOken ;  on  woody  tissue,  others  seeing  conferva  on  goldfishes,  frogs,  &c., 
Jiore,  Dohamel  (Phyiioue  du  arhre$) ;  studied  the  reception  of  oreanio  substances  by 
nforous  tissue  (cinencnyma),  Schultx  plants.  The  reason  of  the  ory-rot  was  found  to 
rliich  disco veiy  explains  the  principal  oe  a  fungus  {memUui  deitruetcr).  The  salta 
)na  of  the  motion  or  the  sap  or  cyclosia,  present  in  the  humus  were  found  by  Soubeiran 
g  to  the  French  school,  but  is  denied  by  and  Moleechott  to  part  with  their  acids,  which 

on  tlie  ascension  of  sap,  8arrabat,  are  sucked  in  by  the  roots.    The  ingenious  Dr. 

nnd  Link ;  on  the  ppidermia.  Kroker  Draper,  of  New  York,  baa  made  many  experi- 

son  (1800);   on  the  bark,  Duhamel,  ments  on  the  reception  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 

;  and  Pollini ;  on  cork,  Sprengel ;  on  into  plants.    Grischow  had  long  before  called 

[tonnet,  the  Bravais,  Steinneil,  and  T.  attention  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  bv  plants 

I  (filsoon  the  stem  and  root,  1848);  on  at  night.     Senebier  (1788)  most  conclusively 

^^1n^l,  Dunal ;  on  the  anther,  PurkiiHe  proved^  in  his  Phytiologis  tigetal^  that  the 

ich ;    on   the   pollen.  R.  Brown.  A.  earbomc  acid  of  the  atmosphere  is  an  aliment 

irt^  Fritache,  Griffith,  Mohl,  Schlei-  of  plants.  Priestley,  Spallanxani,  Ingenhouss,  De 

[  Wimmel ;  on  the  ovary,  Schykofisky  Sanisura,  Davy,  and  Draper,  have  iUustrated  the 

it'liAcli ;  on  the  ovule,  R.  Brown,  Thos.  exhalation  of  oxygen  in  tne  day,  and  its  reception 

urjtin  de  Mlrbel,  Brongniart,  and  Tre-  at  night,  or  even  in  the  shade.    Boussingault 

Since  Hedwig,  Vaucher,  Persooo,  has  made  experiments,  on  the  largest  scale,  on 

Neva  von  £senbeck,  Fries,  Vtriani,  J.  the  mutual  influence  of  air,  water,  earth,  and 

and   other   ctyptofpamists,  the  finest  plants.     Mulder  discovered  the  prote'ine,  upon 

oU<crvations  in  thia  department  have  which  he  built  a  theory  of  his  own,  explaining 

Jo :  on  fungi,  by  Ehrenberg,  Leveill^  many  phenomena  of  vegetation,  although  it  ia 

L\    Berkeley,    Klotxsh,  TuUme,    and  now  proved  that  the  proteine  is  not  a  radical 

iin  ;  in  mycology,  by  Bonorden ;  on  The  cereals  were  studied  by  Beccaria ;  the  pro- 

,  by  Gottsche;   on  lichens,  by  G.  von  portions  of  the  amylaceoua  bodies  in  plants 

»vvrsohneider,  J.  D.  W.  Bayerhofier;  (such  as  cellular  matter,  innline,  dextrine,  the 

by  Katsing,  Decaisne,  Kaegeli,  Thuret,  sorts  of  sugar,  mannite,  pectine,  ^.)t  ^7  ^^ 

nil  Cohn.—Phytochemistrv  dates  from  rard,  P61igot,  Braconnot,llichhof^  Payen,  and 

hit  ion  of  organic  physics  by  De  Sana-  Pereira;  oiljr  substances,  by  Hartig,  Mulder, 

on  Humboldt,  and  Gay-Lussac,  and  es-  Donders,   Ihenko  and   Laakowsky,   Pkyfair, 

rom  the  demonstration,  in  1804,  of  the  GOrsey,  and  especiallv  by  Dumas;  wax,  by 

)  ratio  of  orrgen  to  hydrogen  in  our  at-  Brodie ;  the  chlorophyl  and  its  modifications, 

,   under   aU  circumstance^.    Farther  by  Berzeliua,  Girardin,  Huber.  and  Aveqain ; 

M\»  on  the  variable  quantities  of  car-  the  ashes  of  vegetables^  by  Levi,  Bichon,  Kich- 

(if  water,  amnoonia,  hvdrogen  gas,  and  ardsAn,  and  Herapath.    The  most  delicate  dis- 

ted  hydrogen  gas  (sin^y  aiM  indepsnd*  covery  in  phytochemistry  was  made  by  Pasteur, 
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:t.  Oaiobit,  oTCbiitoiton,  earttipwMtod  with  IJa- 

I.  .<n  t  ml  QcDtboUnlit  of  the  United  8UtM:  •l«iiMB- 
*i»ik.ik  tnooofffAphi  of  AmerioAD  BkfnckMporm^ 
-I  >n  uf  .tf«i<iiiM4ieMi,r»iBArlu  oq  C^ratopkpUaetm ; 
•  >)(Ui-(l  Anioileoa  (?romi»a  ond  Cifo^raesm;  ro- 
il .r.  Damat,  J.  B.  Booaolnfmolt,  Johuioii,  ood 
r.  on  the  Cbtmlftrr  of  Vefretotlon ;  ootoo  oo  the 
t«iiM  of  North  Cmrolfoo;  noUcee  on  lUllneoquo,  and 
r  i|M  BO  herbaria i  CkiorU  BorMM-Am^Hcana^  !!• 

ih'  nro  plant! ;  tlio  o  oompleU  **llaB(ud  of  tho 
i  of  tbc  NortiMni  U&ltMl  Stotoo,*'  9d  od.  IttW ;  **  la- 
'  -  !i  tn  Mructunl  and  Sjrsteauktlc  BotvijUHl  Vofo- 
l'.i<i<>ioiry."  IHM;  bocma  lo  1849  hli  groot  work, 
1  yu>rm  AmtioatM  BofoUM  iUuttrala^  which  l« 
in  ID  vuU.    Mao/  of  hli  ihort  works  hATo  ho«D 

Mn  Anioriran  literary  perlodloiliL    He  was  mm>- 

.1th  ii.  Kn^lmaao  la  a  work  oa  liadhetnorli 
i>r  Tttiut;  with  W.  6.  BulllTant,  who  wrote  oatho 
nnl  llvcrworu  of  the  U.  8.  OMt  of  the  MUolMlppI ; 

T.Trtv.  la  the  **Flor»  of  North  Amerieo.'^  an 
i\  lUfripUoa  of  lndl|noo«i  and  aatanllaod  plaati^ 
f  M«  v.ro,  8  vols,  lS8!»-'48w 

u..\<ivit-4  pobllahed  Fhra  Fivyteioa,  Lofd.  Bat 
■i .  *j<t  rdttlon,  no,  br  hUiOB,  aanioBted  with  tha 
k"  1^  of  CUytoD,  Guidon,  Mltohel,  Kalin,  4ml 
.  or  IIiK)KKB,  one  of  the  beat  Karopean  botanUt% 

1  luu  of  |>laat»  oa  the  eaatora  ooaat  of  Oreea- 

:i:  an  iMvoaot  of  a  ooUeetlon  of  Aretio  plaata  bj 

.'..'..•,  liil;  with  Walker- Amott.  the  boUny  of 

..  > '»  vuyaff**  to  the  Padflc  and  Behrin((*t  Strait, 

/'   r'l  BormUi-Awurieana,  1888-'40,  9  Tola.  4to, 

•  m.^'ludlof  Tttual    Hie  areata  wore  Dooglaai 
i  •I'l,  lUoharaKta-aaaothera, 
>^,  •  noL'bbor  of  H.  Maiahall,  eolleetad  aad  eal* 
-.  my  rare  plaata  at  hia  aatate  of  liondwagrova^ 
.  ..'.'li;hia,aboat  1777. 

I >'»  "Now Eoiflaad*!  Baretlea,** Loiide«,16Tt»  and 
.nt  of  twoTuya«M  to  New  Eaglaad  (16M<-*T4X 
iiii.iv  tnarvtfUoua  botanloal  obsorratioaab 
>«.'•<«  nt  oot  by  XJnavua,  1743,  travelled  la  Pena- 
111  Canada  for  8  jeerit  aad  pabUahed  hJa  obaer- 
u  M'M-khoIni,  17&i,  aad  acaia  la  17d8-*61. 
r.  of  r.tmsylTanla,  another  of  the  papila  of  Lla- 
v<  t*  •'  fimt  Amerloaa  proftwor  of  botany  (1768)  ta 
;  i.ti,  hut  ho  did  little  fwr  the  adeace. 
In  t  ..*  Journal  dM'txArt  naiurMs^rbLl^pef 
i  v\T''  \Ait\t*  obaerred  br  Miebaox. 
I  -lo  Mriilaoumade  by  LswiaaadClJUUCOBthelr 
•  t  |m  iMioD  w«re  moaUy  loot 
.  IN,  •*«••< rotury  to  Wm.  IVnn,  experimented  with 
•'  ■>,  c-  >n<vmlnY  the  acxoalUy  of  plaata.    Hla  Av 
^«  et  MfUUmttta  cfe  PUintarmm  (r^n^rations 
:..o  nfrtu-Udtt  of  light,  Lapl.  Batav.  17:I9X  were 

I  I 'I  to  KnirlUh  by  Fotherslll  (1747),  who  atatea 
I  ::  .I'l  aaia  (aboat  14M)  that  tha  poUea  aatorad 
V  tiirotu'h  the  atyle. 

'  M  \fiAiiAi.L>  a  natlre  Amerleaa,  pnbllahed  aa  al* 
Ar'  ujdum  AmtrUanmms  I*hlIadelphla,17S&k  aad 
,  .1  tho  -iil  botanic  gardea  oa  thiaooBtlaeat,oa  the 
!••  [•r<>u*ot  Tillage  of  Marthalltfon,  la  Cheater  cou, 

/  Vanlte  la^radoHeUt  9ibri  %  wm  pohUahad, 


•  It  it'X,  TTUMf  dM  ehSnst  ds  rAmiHqmti  pab- 
*  '4  *-<n  Kraae  Aadr«,  Paria,  1901,  with  80 plataa 

n'>*n>  <i  P.  J. KedoatA  Hie aoa  pobllahed, otoro- 
•j  'I  I'vuMt  r/M  montt  AUsffhtn^jf  tt  rtiomr 
'  n  par  Ua  AaKtet  CbroMiMC  Ac;,  Paria,  1804; 

4  ■  >.r  Al  nntmraiUatiom  dm  orbrM/brmtUrt  d4 

' .  ,t<«.,  1  ^kft ;  yoW^4  0urUaUm  JUrmudsa,  1^08; 

t  <i/-/<r#4  Jitr*«iUr»  d$  FAm.  S^pL  (dlaraaalng 

^   in  arte,  fotaxaerea,  Ae.X  1810-lA  8  Tola.  4toi, 

>'•  «t:  and  la  eoanectloa  with  C  L  Richard,  a 

'  •-.ImertoofM,  ooatalalBg  the  dlaeoTOflea  of 

.  \^v\  with  M  pfattea.  repablbhed  with  a  OMra 
t  W"  InlNjiX  AaEB«UahepltonMofthe**Oaka»** 

>  >' i.tiiiioffM  black  pUttf;  aad  the  Imitatloaaa- 

tiM«<  «if  tiw  **  North  Amertoaa  By  Ira,  or  Poroat 
!••  t  'nit«d  Btataa,  Canada,  and  NoTa  Scotia,"  180 
jraviiua,  Paria,  1817-*ld,  4  ToliL  9d  edition,  at 
I  >n  V.  I  ml,  1810, 8  Tola.    Aa  editloa  waa  ptlatad 


»r  r  i.  I  liklrlphla.  (Sea  Nattall  ft>r  the  aapplemeat) 
L  .  »r  K  nglMML  aettled  la  TIrglala,  aaat  ooHectloaa 
<>  Linn^'tia,  ColHaaoo,  A& 
..»n«»  ofLaneaatcr,  Pa^catalofacd  tbaplantaof 
•  'I.  tl<'Ncrtb«d  Oramtma  aad  ptauiiu  eaiatmaHaa 
Atiu'nca,  lbl7;  hla  woika  wero  partly  repob- 

/.  prioca  of  Wled.  tiBTab  la  Bruil,  1818-n7. 
-th  AiiM»ric%  IbSS.^  wera  pabUahed  at  Gob- 
'.  und  their  botaalcal  eoatcata  ware  daacrlbed  by 
c*!*  voa  £a«ab«ck,8  Tola. 


TiMiAt  NoTTAU.  pabVahad  geans  of  NoKh  Amerieaa 
plaata,  aad  a  catalogue  of  apedea  (1S17- 1^).  8  Tola. :  a 
deaeriptloa  of  new  apeelea  and  genera  of  composiUp,  col- 
lected oa  a  Toyage  acrooa  thla  continent.  In  Oregon,  Tpper 
CaUJbrafa,  and  00  the  Sandwich  lalea,  la  lit84-*6  cTraaa- 
act  Amer.  Phlloa.  Soc,"  IS4I) ;  and  a  aoppieiuent  to  F.  A. 
llichattx*a  North  American  SyUa,  with  a<ldlUons  of  the 
traea  obaerTod  la  the  Bocky  OMMiatalaa,  Oregon,  on  tha 
ahoraa  of  the  Padflc,  Ao,  PhiL,  IMS,  with  lH  oolorad 
plates :  bealde  tha  worka  notleod  alaewhere. 

Aitaa.  m.  P.  J.  Palmot  di  BsAVToia,  author  of  the  roagnl- 
lloettt  /tore  cTOioare  «f  <f«  AiUn  ef»  4/Hqu4  (Latin  and 
French,  1801-71  wrote  alao  oa  Amerieaa  plaata  (to  tha 
aboTo-aaoied  **  TraaaaotloBa.**) 

The  brothera  JoaaoA  aad  Samvsl  Panoa  caltlTated  (about 
1800  aad  later)  perhapa  tha  flaaat  traaa  la  thla  oooatry,  at 
laat  Mariborungh,  Pa. 

SyaJi.PiTiTXB'a  JiarbaHitm  VtrgMamum  Oa  the  **  Memoin 
Ibr  the  Carlona,"  1707X  Barima  Sieemt  Piamtarum  Am4t* 
ieamtirwmt  with  platea,  are  at  Loadoa. 

Fa.  TaAiroorr  Piraacn  (anglldied  PoiahX  ttora  AmtHom 
StptmL,  8  Tola^  London,  1814-18,  la  a  good  work.  Ha 
alao  wrote  JIortu$  OrtoHmais  (oa  aa  lalaad  near  St 
PetenborgX  1H15 ;  aad  a  llat  of  plaata,  Im  I>kit$Uoh4m 
Ommd§,  near  Dreadea,  1788.  foL 

Db  la  Ptlaib:  Jlora  da  Ttfa  da  Tttra  aeaaa^  Paria, 
18S8L 

0.  B.  RAyixaog-8cB]iAt.Tx  poblkhadBiaay  worka  on  aatu- 
ral  hiatory,  la  Itallaa  and  French,  at  Palermo  ( 1S10-16X 
before  hla  arriTal  la  tha  Ualted  Statea,  where  there  wera 
brought  to  light  maay  moroL  and  aome  of  them  Toluml* 
Doaa  (ISIO-'I^) :  among  which  we  notice  the  **  Annab  of 
Nature  ;**  the  Ifaogtnykm  (doaeriblngM  new  aonera  of 
North  Amerieaa  pUato) ;  a  "^  Medical  Flora  of  the  United 
Btatea,*  with  more  than  100  flgurea ;  the  **■  Herbarlam  ;* 
aad  the  **  New  Flora  and  Botany  of  North  America** 
faappleaieatal  to  all  Amerieaa  botanical  worka,  as  well  aa 
to  taoae  of  tha  groat  European  boUnlsts,  Ar.)  All  theao 
ware  writtaa  eecaatrifiaUy.  Ho  reaided  nxiatly  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

BiruAaoaoa,  **  Botanloal  Appendix  to  Sir  J.  Frankllnli 
NarratlTe  of  a  Journey  oa  the  Shorea  of  lIndaon*a  Bay 
aad  the  Polar  Sea." 

J.  L.  BiDDBLL,  **  Syaopab  of  tha  Flora  of  the  Weatem 
States,"*  l!»& 

Jbam  Koaiv,  HitfMra  dea  vtantm  noneeUea  IrowWee  d 
tiU  d6  Virfftnis,  al  a^UrM  tUu»,  Paria,  lOiO ;  pabUahed 
with  Llaodor^a  lUMoir^  dta  planUt, 

J.  D.  Scaoarr,  MaUria  Madiea  Amarioama,  Ac,  Kriangy, 
1787. 

h.  D.  Tox  Seawaiaiw,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa,  wrote,  beside  what 
la  Botioed  elaewhere,  a  moBOgr^>h  of  the  American  Tlola, 
and  of  the  apedea  of  earioM,  aad  a  synopala  of  natlTe  flingl ; 
a  **  NanatlTe  of  the  Ezpedltloa  to  the  Sonroe  of  St  Peter'a 
riTer,  to  I^ka  Wlnnepeck,**  Ae^  London,  lSi8,  Sptctmtik 
Jlon»  Amsr.  Sfpi.  Oyptooam^  Roletgfa,  ISil. 

J.  L.  IL  W.  Saaorr,  Flora  cbrvMneiMia,  Ac;,  eoOaeted  or 
eomplled,  Charleaton,  190^  9  Tola. 

O.  W.  BaoBT,  Ftonda  LaaaimaUmUmait,  Ky.,  1S80 ;  a  rap- 
plemental  oatalogna  of  the  pnaaerogamooa  plaota  and  feraa 
of  Keatueky.  lie  aent  maay  plante  aad  aeeds  to  the  At- 
laatle  atalea  aad  to  Europe. 

W.  &  BvLLiTAjrr  and  uLrnqnaaur,  ao  tha  moatei  of 
North  Afliartea. 

JomrToaasT  pabUahed,  badda  other  works,  a  **  Flora  of 
tha  Northera  aad  Middle  BecUona  of  the  United  Statea" 
(not  beyoad  the  tfooeondrla  of  UaaaMiaX  1884, 9  toIs.  ;  a 
catalogua  of  the  North  Amerieaa  genera,  aeoordlng  to 
Lladley^  **  latrodacttoa,**  1881:  a  monogn4>h  of  the 
North  Amerieaa  efpemoes ;  a  flora  of  the  state  of  New 
ToriE,  with  a  Ihll  deocriptioB  of  all  ladlgenoua  and  aato- 
rallxed  plaata,  remarks  oa  aooaomy  aad  medldae.  Alb. 
1848-*4  (la  the  8d  part  of  the  Natural  History  of  New 
York,  1S88;  beiaga  Beport  oa  the  Bot  Departmeat  of 
the  Oeolog.  Surrey  of  the  State,  1888X  with  161  colored 
platea ;  /coiMa  inedOca  ad  Itoram  PMIadalpkia  itf »a- 
tramdatm^  180  colored  platea.  Bona  of  Torrey's  writtaffi 
are  Ibnad  la  tha  Aawrtoaa  adeatUle  periodieala. 

Sdwabd  TvcnBHAa  arranged  the  carieea,  I'^aad  gata 
a  ayaopala  of  the  Hchaaa  of  tha  Northera  Statea  aad 
British  Amariea,  1848. 

T.  Waiase:  Jlora  CkirbUniama^  Aa., anas  mnmdatiomi 
&««,  Loodoa,  178a 

F^  An.  Jin.  Toa  WAnaannmi  poblished  la  Oermaa  de- 
•eriptloaa  of  aama  North  Amerieaa  treea  aad  ahruba,  with 
a  View  to  their  nafaraHtaHon  in  Oermaay,  Odtting. 
ITTT-'SO;  and  aaothar  work  in  1787,  IbL  (See  aboTO  un- 
der aOoMan.) 

CACTAa  Wbtau,  aroftaaor  of  aoalomy  la  Philadelphia, 


hooorad  by  NufialTs  aamlag  a  geaaa  of  the  papflionaee% 

SndL,  WUUria^  which  to  Iha  T%yr$anAfu,  Tllliott  or 

Baflaeaqae.    Maay  of  the  Amaricaa  botaalfta 
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We  now  give  a  list,  in  chronological  order,  of 
catalogues  of  the  plants  of  the  various  regions 
of  America : 

Jonif  Banistkb,  in  Virginia,  1680  (in  Sajl  UM,  Plantar^ 
II.  parity  London,  16SS>. 

Dav.  lIosACK,  Ilort.  Jilfflnensi^,  1801-'ll. 

C  W.  Eduy,  rianliB  I'landofnetme^  (around  J.  L.  Mit- 
chell's country  seat),  ISOT. 

J.  Lb  Contb,  on  tho  island  of  New  York,  1811. 

H.  MuuLKMBBBO,  Cotai,  Plantar.  Amer.  H&pt.^  1S18-'18. 

J.  ToBBBY,  of  plants  within  SO  mllea  of  Now  York  city,  1819. 

C.  S.  Kafinbsquc,  of  tho  botanical  garden  of  the  university 
of  Transylvania,  1S24. 

It.  D.  vojc  ScHWXLKiTZ,  of  plants  collected  in  tho  north- 
west territory  (in  the  narrative  of  the  cxpedltlonX  Lond., 
1825. 

J.  Tobrky's  acconnt  of  a  collection  of  phmts  from  the  Rocky 
mountains,  Sui.,  1827. 

£.  HiTcucooK,  of  tho  vicinity  of  Amherst  college,  1829,  and 
of  Massachusetts,  1835. 

H.  IL  Eaton,  a  few  8i>ocimons  from  near  Troy,  1882. 

H.  B.  CBooif  and  Loomu,  of  the  neighborhood  of  Newbem, 
N.  0.,  1888. 

J.  Bacumam,  about  Charleston,  8.  C,  1634. 

T.  NoTTALL,  collection  toward  a  flora  of  Arkansas,  1684. 

M.  A.  Curtis,  about  Wilmington,  N.  C,  1884. 

h.  B.  GiSBES,  plianerogamous  plants  about  Columbia,  8.  C, 
1835. 

Dr.  Aikix,  about  Baltimore,  1836. 

J.  Lb  BiDDELL,  supplementary  catalogue  of  plants  of  Ohio, 
1836. 

J.  A.  Laphah,  near  Mllwaukle,  1S3S. 

W.  8.  SuLLivAXT,  about  Columbus,  O.,  1840. 

Dewky's  report  on  plants  of  Mai>.sachusctts,  1840. 

8.  T.  Olnev,  Rhode  iHland  plants,  1S44. 

Botanical  Society  of  Wilmington,  Del,  plants  of  Newcastle 
CO.,  1844. 

S.  F.  Baird,  contributions  toward  a  catalogue  of  trees  and 
shrubs  of  Cumberland  co..  Pa.,  1845. 

A.  W.  CuAPMAN,  a  list  of  plants  about  Qnlncy,  Fla.,  1845. 

F.  B.  lIouGii,  plants  in  Lewis  co..  O.,  1845. 
II.  P.  Sabtwell,  of  Western  N.  Y.,  1845. 

The  foUowiog  writers,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready named,  may  be  consulted  by  the  student : 

ENGLISH. 

J.  C.  LOTTDON,  author  of  14  valuable  works,  from  1804  to 
1841 ;  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  LouDoy,  author  of  some  T  popular 
ones,  especially  for  ladies,  1840-'57. 

Sir  J.  Paxton*8  "Magazine  of  Botany,**  lS34-*48,  8  vols., 
with  500  tables,  and  (assisted  by  J.  Lindlcy)  a  pocket  bo- 
tanical dictionary,  1858. 

John  Lindlky  (besl<lo  the  greater  works  mentioned  above), 
"Outlines  of  tho  First  Principles  of  Botany,"  1S3();  "Key 
to  btructural.  Physiological,  and  Bysteinatlc  Botany," 
1S35 ;  "  Latliis'  Botiny,"  ls:37 ;  " Intruducli<.u  to  Botany," 
8d  edition,  1S39;  "Klemcnts  of  Botany,"  1841. 

FBENCn. 

BRissBAr-MiRBKL,  Analyse  de^ planter. 

De  Candollk,  Theorie  {Uinentaire  d*  la  botaniquSj  edit.  8, 

par  Alphonso  do  Candollo,  1844. 
AuR.  DE  Jrf«iEu,  I^lemeitU  de  hotaniquf^  1S45;  translated 

into  English  by  J.  H.  Wilson,  1849.   . 
Lebouidue-Delaijlndb,  Traite  eUmefUair6d6  phj/Holoffi6 

rt'i/Hal<>y  1S45. 
Mutbl,  £fem^nls  de  hotanique^  1847. 
KicuA&D,  JiuitveaiUD  UemtnU  de  boUtnique^  7e  edil.^  1846. 

GERMAN. 

Endliciter  and  VsGr^Tt^Orund^uffS  der  Botanik,  194^. 

N.  J.  DE  JAC<4Uiif,  Einleitvung^  1785-1800;  revised  by  hia 

son,  1 840. 
K  8.  KuNTn,  Lehrhuchy  1847. 
C.  G.  NEKd  VON  EsENBECK,  IlandhucK,  1920, 

G.  A.  Pkitzel's  Iconujn  hot.  index  locupleiUAimtM,  con- 
taining a  li>t  of  all  botanic  works  of  tho  ISth  and  Idth  ccn- 
turici*,  1*555. 

M.    ScuLKiDEN,    Grundzuqe,   1845-'6;    OrundrUs^    1846; 

Pflanze,  1847. 
K.  SrKKNOEL,  GescMchte  der  JSotanik^  1817-'13. 
Stkudkt.,  Nomenclaior  botanical. 
Fa.  Vsotn^Grundauge  der  Anatomie  und  Phyaiologie der 

PJlan2tn,  184^3. 
K.  L.  WiLLDENOw,  Grand riese  der  Krduterkunde^  7th 

edit.,  Ibdl. 

OTHER  NATIONS. 

IIMor.  nalur.  Armeniaca  3IecMtarietarum^  vol.  IL, 
.Sy?a;ucc/,  Vicima,  1844 ;  Bohemian,  by  Presl,  1S46 ;  Dan- 


ish, by  Oratedt,  1S39 ;  Modem  Greek,  by  Fnai,  1^,  » 
other  work  of  1845;  Dutch,  by  HalUi^SS;  luliM.bT 
Partatore,  1884-'86 :  Polish,  by  Jundiill,  ISO^-'ls;  Kr^ 
Bian,  by  Ambodik,  1796,  and  by  Dwigubskj,  mi.  boihia 
Latin ;  Spanish,  by  Blanco,  1884-^85;  Svediib,  b;  Aftt» 
nluB,  1845. 
For  other  nations  there  have  been  written:  **0ntliv^4| 


the  System  of  Unncus  for  the  Use  of  the  Sinsr^c^^,'*  by 
Moonl  1824;  *'£lemente  of  Natural  rbilosopbr;  Su- 
scrlt,  Dv  Yates,  1825;  and  LectwrtttwrtkUL  naUw^'^ 


HaUi,  by  J%er,  16»0. 

BOTANY  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  New  Holland.  On  account  of  the  advanUges 
which  appeared  in  the  place  from  a  very  cxa- 
soiy  ezamiDation  hy  Capt.  Cook,  it  was  decided 
to  form  a  convict  settlement  there.  In  17S8  a 
squadron  with  a  nomher  of  oonvictB  was  s^l 
out.  Botany  Bay  was,  however,  found  nnsnit- 
ahle,  and  the  settlement  was  made  on  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Sydney.  For  years  the 
term  Botany  Bay  "was  better  known  to  the 
world,  and  a  host  of  unpleasant  and  nnfooDd^ 
associations  were  conveyed  by  words  in  them- 
selves euphonious. 

BOTETOURT,  a  central  county  of  Yirgimi. 
It  is  intersected  by  James  river,  and  coDtaius 
the  sources  of  Craig's  and  Catawba  creeks.  Be- 
side the  Blue  Ridge,  which  forms  its  S.  E. 
boundary,  there  are  other  high  ridges  within  its 
limits.  The  famous  Peaks  of  Otter  are  near  tin 
dividing  line  between  this  and  Bedford  conntr. 
The  James  river  canal  has  been  opened  from 
Richmond  to  Buchanan,  and  the  Virginia  aad 
Tennessee  railroad  also  passes  thronghtlielauer 
town.  Its  real  estate  was  valued  in  1S50  it 
$2,419,186 ;  in  1856  at  $3,000,322,  showingia 
iiicroaso  of  26  per  cent.  The  productions  in  IS-)^ 
were  868,141  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  121,^'^ 
of  wheat,  154,063  of  oats,  6,531  tons  of  baf, 
140,885  pounds  of  butter,  156,183  of  tobam\ 
There  were  6  flour  and  grist  mills,  6  saw-mi  1> 
2  iron  founderies,  3  furnaces,  1  forge,  1  woidltn 
factory,  2  newspaper  offices,  21  churche?,  and 
828  pupils  attending  pubho  schools.  Pop.  in 
1850,  whites  10,746,  free  colored  426,  slsve* 
8,786;  total  14,908.  Capital,  Fincastle.  Tl« 
county  was  organized  in  1769,  and  name*!  ia 
honor  of  Governor  Botetourt. 

BOTETOURT,  Nobbobnb  Bkrkklit,  H 
a  conspicuous  actor  in  American  colonial  hL- 
tory,  died  in  1770,  was  the  descendant  <i 
John  Berkeley,  the  cavalier,  who  was  ec- 
nobled  by  Charles  11.  in  1660.  He  was  sentu 
Virginia  as  royal  governor  in  1768,  Inst  SyeiH 
before  the  declaration  of  independence.  B^ 
birth  cannot  bo  ascertained,  but  contemporirr 
records  speak  of  him  as  being  about  84  when  i» 
came  to  Virginia.  He  had  fi3l  instructions  tron 
the  crown  and  directions  to  assume  more  dig- 
nity than  had  been  the  wont  of  colonial  go^-n; 
ors,  and  accordingly  he  paraded  the  street?  'J 
TVilllamsburg  with  guards,  a  coach,  and  otixr 
requisites  of  vice-regal  pomp.  Conflicting  dn*}^ 
to  the  king  and  the  people  made  his  situ.v:^ 
most  unpleasant.  In  1769  the  assemblv  ti«> 
into  consideration  the  incipient  troubles  ^^ 
England,  and  on  May  16  passed  firm  ba^  ^ 
spectful  resolutions  remonstrating  again''^  P^'' 
liamentary  taxation  and  the  right  claimed  to 
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^m  to  England  for  trial  80  firm  were  aoathward  througli  the  Baltic  The  gulf  is 
it  Lord  Botetourt  emxixDoned  the  speak-  nsiiaUj  completely  frozen  in  the  winter,  so  that 
urgesses  before  him  and  dissolved  them,  armies  have  marched  across  it  The  strong 
alt  was  that  a  convention  met  in  a  corrent  above  mentioned,  and  the  abundant 
hoQso  and  took  the  incipient  steps  for  snppljr  of  fresh  water  from  a  shed  of  an  average 
Nation.  The  convention  aid  not  attempt  breadth  of  160  miles  throughout  its  entire  extent 
iito,  but  simply  remonstrated  with  par-  of  coast  line,  give  the  waters  of  this  gulf  great 
sending  its  resolutions  to  the  other  freshness.  Thegulf  of  Bothnia  is  interesting  in 
and  to  England*  Under  the  influence  a  ffeological  point  of  view,  as  presenting  an 
resolutions  Lord  Hillsborough  wrote  a  nnaoubted  instance  ot  slow  npheaval  and  sub- 
Lord  Botetourt,  assuring  Um  that  it  ridence  of  its  eastern  and  western  coasts,  now 
tlieintentionof  government  to  tax  the  taking  place  without  volcanic  action,  at  the 
,  and  that  the  obnoxious  imposta  would  probable  rate  of  about  2  or  8  feet  in  a  century, 
ilrawn,  which  letter  Lord  Botetourt  The  coast  south  of  Quarken  is  generally  pre- 
iicnt«d  to  the  assembly.  All  these  an-  cipitous,  while  those  north  of  the  stnuts  are 
rifi,  however,  were  destroyed  by  the  generally  low  and  sandy.  A  kind  of  herring, 
f  Lord  North,  who  succeeded  Charles  called  $trofMnin(y^  is  taken  in  abundance,  and 
nd,  and  the  promise  was  not  fdlfilled  in  constitutes  a  prominent  article  of  food,  especially 
d  uty  on  tea  belnff  retained.  Botetourt  among  the  lower  classes.  The  region  about  thia 
y\y  mortified,  and  soon  died  of  disease  gulf  was  formerly  a  Swedish  province,  under  the 
tod  by  mental  suffering.  He  was  de-  name  of  Bothnia.  The  portion  K  of  Tomea  is 
>y  men  of  all  daases  in  the  colony,  and  now  a  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  and 
slature  erected  a  marble  statue  to  Ida  that  W.  of  that  river  forms  the  Swedish  govern- 
\  which  is  still  standing  in  the  college  ments  of  Umeaand  Pitea* 
urn  and  Mary.  BOTII  WELL,  a  Scottish  parish,  co.  of  Lanark. 
I,  Jak  and  AjTDSiAa,  eminent  Dutch  on  the  Clyde,  with  extensive  iron  works  ana 
I,  brothers,  and  natives  of  Utrecht :  the  collieries,  sufficient  to  yield  an  annual  income 
M  born  1610,  died  in  1060,  and  Anoreas  of  nearly  $800,000,  a  new  diurch,  and  a  tower 
.  iiloutally  drowned  at  Venice  in  1645.  120  feet  high,  the  remains  of  Bothwell  castle, 
udying  awhile  with  Abraham  Bloem-  and  famous  in  history  by  the  sanguinary  battle 
Y  went  to  Italy,  where  they  continued  fought  on  Bothwell  bridge  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
•  until  the  tragical  event  which  separated  H.,  June  22,  1679,  between  the  covenanting 
Jan  Doth,  whose  taste  inclined  to  land-  whigs  of  Scotland  and  the  royal  troops,  in  which 
[linting,  studied  much  the  works  of  the  formerwere  defeated  with  great  loss. 
Lorraine.  His  landscu>ea  are  warm,  BOTHWELL,  Jauss  HKrouBir,  earl  of^  after- 
and  harmoniona,  and  the  atmospheric  ward  earl  of  Orkney,  a  ScotUah  nobleman  of 
ro  rendered  with  such  fidelity  to  Italian  the  16^  century,  notorious  in  history  for  the 
tluit  he  was  called  by  his  contempora-  part  which  he  took  in  the  murder  of  Domley, 
ik>th  of  Italy.  Andreas,  on  the  other  and  for  his  infamous  conduct  toward  the  un- 
it ri  ted  figures,  which  he  Introduced  into  happy  Marv  of  Scotland.  After  Damley's  death 
ill  hU  brother'a  landscapes,  and  with  he  forced  the  queen  to  marry  him,  but  forfeiting 
inirable  skill,  that  the  whole  picture  her  affection  by  his  brutality,  he  soon  had  to 
>  1 10  the  work  of  a  single  hand.  withdraw  before  the  wradi  of  tneScottish  nobles, 
INI  A,  a  large  guli^  constituting  the  who  liberated  the  queen  from  his  power.  He 
A  arm  of  the  Bsltio  sea.  from  wi  60"*  escaped  first  to  the  Orkneys^  thence  to  Denmark, 
0'  N^  ncariy  400  miles  m  length,  with  whero  he  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  piracy, 
i^'o  breadth  of  100  miles.  It  extends  and  died  in  his  dungeon,  in  1677,  tormented,  it 
e  i<«land  of  Aland,  about  65  miles  north  is  said,  by  all  the  agonies  of  an  evil  conscience, 
atitude  of  Stockhofan,  at  which  point  it  and  leaving— as  it  has  been  asserted,  but  not 
«.d  by  2  channelS|  94  and  14  miles  in  proved — a  confession,  in  which,  while  owning 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  gulf  or  bay  of  nia  own  crimes,  he  fully  exonerated  Mary  and 

It  is  gathered  into  a  channel  mndi  exposed  the  regent  and  confederated  lords. 

T  than  its  main  body,  about  midway  of  BOTRYOH)  AL  (Gr.  fiorpvty  a  bunch  of  grapesi 

tit,  cidlcd  the  straits  of  Quarken.    The  and  cidor,  form),  a  term  much  used  in  mineralogy 

IS  also  farther  intercepted  at  this  place  for  des<7ibing  the  form  of  minerals  which  are 

'til  tfniall  islands,  the  principal  of  which  made  up  of  agglomerated  bunches,  like  grapes. 

*».    The  portion  lying  spatn  of  Qiurkea  Malachite,  the  carbonate  of  copper,  often  occurs 

1  the  sea  of  Bothnia,  and  that  to  the  in  this  diape. 

10  lETulf  of  Bothnia.  The  entire  coast  line  BOTS,  the  larvo  of  a  flpecies  of  gadfly, 

lilt  is  very  irregular.    There  is  a  strong  attrw  equi.    The  following  is  the  account  of 

or  fnilf  stream,  setting  constantly  finom  the  natural  history  of  this  insect  as  given  in 

1(1    of  the   gulf  souUiward,    through  Youatt's  work  on  the  horse ;  on  all  the  details 

I,  to  Aland,  where  it  divides  into  2,  one  of  which,  all  the  medical  authorities  on  the 

K.  and  the  other  W.,  to  reunite  affain.  horse  are  entirely  agreed.    "A  species  of  gad* 

)  wUU  a  8d  current  from  the  guu  of  fiy,  the  <mtru$  efui^  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

ucor  the  island  Kqkar,  whence  it  seta  summer  exceedmgly  hatj  about  the  horse.    It 
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is  observed  to  bo  darting  with  great  rapidity  in  itself  fonnded  in  error,  useless,  t\i?QTi,  taH 

toward  the  knees  and  sides  of  the  animal.   Tbo  often  fatal  to  the  animal  nnder  treatment  Fvjt. 

females  aro  depositing  their  eggs  on  the  hair,  in  the  first  place,  the  true  ailment,  whi.tevtr  h 

which  adhere  to  it  by  means  of  a  glutinous  be,  is  progressing  unimpeded,  while  the  h::^ 

fluid  with  which  they  aro  surrounded.    In  a  doctor  is  fighting  with  a  shadow ;  an  J  in  ilw 

few  days  the  eggs  are  ready  to  be  hatched,  and  second  place,  the  remedies,  which  certainlr  wiJ 

the  slightest  application  of  heat  and  moisture  not  kill  the  bots,  are  exceedingly  likely  to  kill 

will  liberate  the  little  animals  they  contain,  the  horse.   This  will  easily  be  undersUxKl,  wL^a 

The  horse,  in  licking  himself,  touches  the  egg ;  it  is  stated  that  bots  have  lived  for  miiry  diyf 

it  bursts,  and  a  small  worm  escapes,  which  ad-  together  in  olive  oil,  and  even  in  oil  of  tnq»:c- 

hercs  to  tho  tongue,  and  is  conveyed  with  the  tine,  and  that  tobacco  and  nitrous  and  snlplrric 

food  into  the  stomach.    There  it  clings  to  the  acids  do  not  immediately  kill  them.~The  aUve 

cuticular  portion  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  is  the  result  of  all  the  best  knowledge  of  tlic 

hook  on  either  side  of  its  mouth ;  and  its  hold  best-informed  men  on  the  subject,  who  all  agrrt 

is  so  firm  and  so  obstinate,  that  it  must  bo  that  bots  are  never   dangerous  to  the  h  i^, 

broken  before  it  can  be  detached.    It  remains  but  that  the  treatment  to  remove  them  is  so 

there  feeding  on  the  mucus  of  the  stomach  almost  invariably. 

during  tho  whole  of  the  winter,  and  until  the        BOTTA,  Aitnb  Chablotte  (LT^T^),  a  liviiig 

end  of  the  ensuing  spring;  when,  having  at-  American  poetess,   bom  at  Bennington,  Vi, 

tained  a  considerable  size,  and  being  destined  Her  father  belonged  to  the  association  of  nnh^ 

to  undergo  a  certain  transformation,  it  disen-  Irishmen,  participated  at  the  age  of  16  ytariin 

gages  itself  from  tho  cuticular  coat,  is  carried  tho  rebellion  of '98,  was,  by  reason  of  Li>  yrDtli. 

into  the  villous  portion  of  the  stomach  with  tho  offered  pardon  if  he  would  swear  allcgiaiKx  u 

food,  piisses  out  of  it  with  tho  chyme,  and  is  the  British  government,  refused,  was  im]in!MjLeJ 

evacuated  with  the  dung.     Tho  larva,  or  mag-  for  4  years,  and  then,  being  banished  fur  liid 

got,  seeks  shelter  in  tho  ground,  and  buries  it-  came  to  America.    Miss  Lynch  was  e<l'icdidi 

self  tlierc;  it  contracts  in  size,  and  becomes  a  in  Albany,  New  York,  began  early  to  contrib^.e 

chrysalis,  or  grub,  in  which  state  it  lies  inactive  to  literary  journals,  and  in  1841  publisheil  J 

a  few  weeks,  and  then,  bursting  from  its  con-  Providence,  the  "  Rhode  Island  Book,"  a  a:e- 

finemen  t,  assumes  tho  form  of  a  fly.   The  female,  ful  selection  of  prose  and  verso  from  the  wriurs 

becoming  impregnated,   quickly  deposits  her  of  that  state.    She  soon  after  removed  to  vj 

eggs  on  those  parts  of  tho  horse  which  he  is  city  of  New  York,  where  her  house  was  ofincr! 

most  accustomed  to  lick,  and  thus  the  species  weekly  for  assemblies  of  persons  oonnecteiljifiiii 

is  perpetuated.    There  aro  several  plain  con-  literature  and  tho  arts.     A  collection  of  ber 

elusions  to  bo  drawn  from  this  history.    The  poems,  which  are  all  short  and  gracefully  tttI:- 

boLs  cannot,  while  they  inhabit  tho  stomach  of  ten,  and  indicate  depth  of  feeling,  has  bei:iiii^ 

the  horse,  give  tho  animal  any  pain,  for  they  lished  in  an  elegant  volume,  furnished  vi-i 

have  fastened  on  tho  cuticular  or  insensible  illustrations  by  Durand,   Parley,  HuntiiiiT'C' 

coat.     They  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  horse,  Brown,  and  other  artists.    Her  prose  wriiii-'? 

for  ho  enjoys  the  most  perfect  health  while  the  in  periodicals,  consisting  of  essays,  tiles,  iffi»i 

cuticular  part  of  his  stomach  is  filled  with  them,  criticisms,  are  numerous. — She  was  married  \s 

and  their  presence  is  not  suspected  until  they  1855  to  Vinobnzo  Botta,  anativeof  Pie<Ji»4 

appear  at  tho  anus.    They  cannot  be  removed  formerly  doctor  of  philosophy  and  divinitt  ia 

by  medicine,  because  they  are  not  in  that  part  the  university  of  Turin,  and  professor  of  I'l"** 

of  the  stomach  to  which  medicine  is  usually  ophy  in  the  royal  and  national  colleges  of  i^ 

conveyed;  and  if  they  were,  their  mouths  are  city.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Sardinian  itarii* 

too  deeply  buried  in  tho  mucus  for  any  medi-  mentin  1849,  and,  after  having  visited  Gtnninj. 

cine,  that  can  safely  be  administered,  to  affect  published,  in  connection  with  another  meiiil'"^ 

them ;  and,  last  of  all,  in  duo  course  of  time  of  the  parliament^  and  nnder  the  patrouag^  <^ 

they  detach  themselves  and  come  away.    There-  the  government,  a  work  on  public  education. 
fore,  tlio  wise  man  leaves  them  to  themselves,        BOTTA, Carlo  Giuseppb  Guouelmo,  an lal- 

or  contents  himself  with  picking  them  off  when  ian  historian,  bom  at  San  Giorgio  Canavese.  ^ 

they  collect  under  the  tail  and  annoy  tho  ani-  Piedmont,  Nov.  6, 1Y66,  died  in  Paris,  An?.  If- 

mal."    In  a  word,  all  tho  stories  about  horses  1837.  He  was  educated  as  a  physician  at  the  ce^ 

being  destroyed  by  bots  eating  through  the  versity  of  Turin,  and  employed  the  leisure  m- 

coats  of  the  stomach,  aro  utterly  impossible  and  dent  to  a  young  practitioner  in  the  study  of  lit'j*' 

absurd.     When,  after  death,  the  coats  of  the  ature,  botany,  and  music.    In  1793,  dnrin:  i^ 

stomach  arc  found  to  bo  corroded  and  perfo-  political  excitement  consequent  on  the  bepcDi-^ 

rated,  and  when  bots  aro  found  either  in  the  of  the  French  revolution,  he  was  accused  bjo* 

perforations,  or  already  passed  through  them,  of  his  own  companions,  thrown  into  prisoii  f-' 

other  causes  have  destroyed  the  stomach ;  and  to  the  torture  in  order  to  make  him  <^'^^^^,  )f 

the  bots,  which  have  no  longer  any  sustenance  imputed  crime,  and,  though  nothing  coiJi^ 

when  tho  horse  is  dead,  are  on  the  move  for  proved  against  him,  and  his  friends  did  all -^ 

other  (piartors.     The  treatment,  therefore,  for  they  could  for  him,  subjected  to  a  rigoron?  cin- 

horses  diseased,  as  ignorant  practitioners  will  finement,  alleviatetl  only  by  the  kbdiie?'  oi» 

constantly  affirm  that  thoy  are,  with  bots,  is  turnkey,  who  treated  him  with  all  possible  t^ 
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,  and  onoe,  «t  the  risk  of  seyere  ptmish-  when,  in  the  following  year,  a  depntaiion  was 

•rougbt  his  dearest  friend  to  see  him.  sent  to  Paris  to  thank  Bonaparte  ror  the  defin- 

f  re^)aroe  during  Us  imprisonment  was  itiTe  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France,  he  was 

e  and  reading.    He  had  a  treatise  on  chosen  to  represent  his  department     It  was 

-y,  of  which  he  was  yery  fond,  acopj  of  then  that  he  published  his  Pr^i$  hUtcrique  de 

u  Shandy,  and  Ouicoiardini^s  history  of  la  maison  de  8aw>i$  ei  du  PUmarU.    On  Aug. 

At  last  his  innocence  was  established,  10, 1804,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  depart- 

er  17  months  in  a  dungeon,  he  was  set  at  ment  of  the  Dora  in  the  legislative  body,  and 

lie  immediately  went  to  France,  and  was  fh>m  that  time  became  a  resident  of  Paris. 

ter  employed  as  surgeon,  first  in  the  The  American  war  of  independence  having 

the  Alps,  andafterwtfd  in  that  of  Italy,  been  suggested  in  the  house  of  Madame  Man* 

became  an  eye- witness  of  many  of  the  lonL  as  the  best  subject  for  an  epic,  Botta's  at- 

virhich  he  has  recorded  in  his  history  tention  was  called  to  the  grandeur  of  that 

,  and,  although  he  was  neyer  present  at  event,  and  he  resolved  on  becoming  its  histo- 

10  battles  of  UiosewonderM  campaigns,  rian.     La&yette.  Marbois,  and  otner  promi- 

stontly  with  the  army,  and  in  such  inter-  nent  actors  in  tne  scene,  who  were  livmg  at 

irith  men  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  as  Paris,  dieerftiUy  lent  him  books  and  maps  and 

bim  to  collect  and  compare  statementa  private  documents,  and  answered  hb  questions; 

nioDs.    It  was  at  this  period  that  he  and  the  public  libraries  contiuned  large  coUec- 

i:i  first  work — si  plan  of  government  for  tions  of  pampUeta  and  ofiicial  reports.    Thus 

\y.    Toward  the  dose  of  1796  he  was  surrounded  with  a  rich  array  of  materials, 

h  a  division  of  Uie  French  army  to  the  nothing  remained  but  to  give  them  a  shape 

Q  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  where,  re-  which  would  make  them  useful  to  the  cause 

m  early  studies,  he  wrote  his  ^^  Histor-  of  Italy.     He  had  always  been  an  enthusi- 

1  Medical  Description  of  the  Inland  of  asUo   student   of  his  native   literature,    and 

Meanwhile  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  he  now  conceived  the  bold  design  of  appealing 

cd,  its Idngdomsand duchies  overthrown,  to  the  patriotic  instincts  of  hia  countrymen  by 

r  republics  founded.  Botta,  whose  hopes  writing  in  the  dassic  Italian  of  the  14th  and 

I  exdted  by  the  prospect  of  reform,  had  16th  centuries.  His  success  was  complete.  The 

the  course  of  events  with  a  keen  and  first  edition,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1809, 

oye.    He  saw  with  indignation  the  per^  was  immediately  reprinted  in  Italy,  where  it 

obstruction  and  barter  of  the  republic  of  ran  through  several  editions  in  various  forms, 

tiie  Gonfifloation  of  private  property,  giving  rise  to  discussions  and  researches ;  and 

plunder  of  gidleriea,  museums,  and  thus  the  history  of  the  war  of  American  inde- 
;  and  finally  lost  Ruthin  the  political  pendencebecame  a  contribution  to  the  independ- 
tion  of  Europe.  In  1798  he  was  ap-  ence  of  Italy.  It  was  translated  into  English 
a  member  oi  the  provisional  govern-  by  Mr.  Q.  W.  Otis  of  Boston,  and  at  once 
Piedmont,  which  was  soon  overthrown  made  the  author's  name  familiar  in  this  conn- 
LUHtro-Russian  invasion.  He  went  to  try.  Meanwhile,  in  1808  he  was  chosen 
jid  took  un  his  residence  at  Chamb^ry,  vice-president  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
e  formed  tne  acquaintance  of  the  lady  and  reelected  to  the  same  office  the  following 
rward  became  his  wife ;  and  had  for  his  year.  In  Dea  1809.*  he  was  proposed  as  candi- 
Dpauion  the  poet  Monti.  Bemadotte,  date  for  the  questorship,  but  set  aside  by  Napo- 
I  is  ter  of  war,  soon  restored  him  to  his  leon,  who  was  dissatimed  wiUi  some  criticisms 
the  medical  staff  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  the  historian  of  Washington  (for  this  was 
0  battle  of  Marengo  he  was  made  a  the  light  in  which  Botta  always  regarded  his 
of  the  council  which,  with  6  commis-  history)  had  made  upon  the  imperial  govem- 
was  to  reorganise  and  administer  ment  OnJan.  8, 1810,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Tnment  of  Picamont.  A  few  months  deputation  from  the  academy  of  sciences  of 
aew  government  was  insUtuted  under  Turin,  which  presented  to  Uie  emperor  the  last 
d  of  the  executive  commission,  and  2  yolumes  of  their  acts.  On  the  fall  of  Napo- 
to  8  Italians,  of  whom  Botta  was  leon  Piedmont  was  again  separated  fit>m  France, 
wo  acts  connect  his  name  iayor-  and  Botta  returned  to  private  life.  During  the 
:h  tills  commL»:?ion.  The  informer.  Hundred  Days  he  was  made  rector  of  the  acad- 
lo  accusation  he  had  been  subjected  emy  of  Nancy,  but  lost  his  place  again  upon  the 
i*»onnient  and  torture,  was  himself  return  of  the  Bourbons.  Piedmont  was  now 
;  lk)tta  itnmediately  procured  his  re-  not  a  safe  rendence  for  a  man  of  his  opinions, 
nin^  the  decree  with  his  own  hand,  as  and  he  remained  at  Paris.  His  wife  feu  into  a 
;  of  Uie  commission.  The  other,  in  decline,  and  when  her  physidans  prescribed 
However,  the  honor  must  bo  eoually  a  change  of  air,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  to  an 
A  ith  hid  colleagues,  was  the  estaolish-  apothec^ffy,  at  the  price  of  waste  poper,  the  last 
a  iK'rmanent  fund  with  an  income  of  600  copies  of  his  hutory,  in  order  to  raise  the 
Vrinos  for  public  instruction.  In  1803,  means  of  paying  the  expenses  of  her  loomey. 
t  wan  reannezed  to  France,  and  he  be-  She  went  to  Qiamb^ry  and  died.  In  1816 
i.>?nbor  of  the  council  of  general  admin-  he  published  an  epic  poem  in  12  cantos,  en- 
tor  tho  27th  military  division;  and  titled  II  CamiUOf  o    Ve;o  eanquutatOj  which 
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met  with  coosidorable  enccess.     In  1817  he  fnemres  et  demnk  par  E,  Jlsnimt^hidiYs 

%vaa  made  rector  of  the  academy  of  Honen,  where  issued  at  Paris,  in  5  volnmeS)  in  1849^^50.  Iky 

he  remained  till  1822,  when  he  was  removed,  ofthe  discovered  monuments  were  tnuuportoiv) 

At  Kouen  he  had  written  his  second  history,  P^rifi,  and  placed  in  the  Louvre.    The  l&borsri 

the  "  History  of  Italy  from  1 789  to  1 8 1 4 ;"  but  it  feotta  laid  the  foundation  for  the  stiU  more  impx- 

was  not  till  1824  that  he  was  able  to  publish  it,  tant  results  which    have  been  obtained  lij 

and  even  then  he  was  indebted  to  the  generosity  Layard. 

of  a  personal  friend,  Poggi,  of  Parma,  for  the        BOTTARI,  Giovanni  Gaxtahq,  a  learKd 

means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  publi-  Italian  prelate,  born  at  Florence,  JaiL  15,  \H 

cation.    This,  too,  like  the  history  of  the  Amer-  died  in  Rome,  June  8, 1775.    He  was  dired/Jt 

ican  war,  was  immediately  republished  in  Italy,  of  the  grand-dncal  press  of  Tuscany,  and  scl- 

The  8th  and  last  volume  of  a  German  transla-  sequently  keeper  of  the  Yaticaa  library,  Eia?, 

tion  appeared  in  1831.  But  the  want  of  a  law  of  at  the  same  time,  important  ecclesiastical  foDe- 

copyright  deprived  the  author  of  all  the  pecu-  tions.    He  was  principal  editor  of  tbe  kt 

niary  profits  of  his  work,  and  the  only  compen-  edition  of  the  VoedbvZario  deUa  Orum,  lod 

sation  that  he  ever  received  was  a  certain  num-  crowned  tbe  labors  of  his  life  by  bis  splecid 

ber  of  copies  from  Rosini  of  Pisa,  who  had  pro-  edition  of  the  Vatican  Virgil,  published  in  1 HL 
duc^  a  beautiful  edition  in  8vo,  and  a  set  of        BOTTESINI,  Luiai,  an  Italian  oomposer^ 

Latin  and  Italian  classics  from  Molini  of  Flor-  contrabassist,  bom  in  1823,  at  Grema,  Lois- 

ence,  who  had  added  it  to  his  edition  of  the  bardy.     He  was  taught   the  doubld-boss  is 

most  distinguished  Italian  authors.    In  1825  he  Milan,  by  Lnigi  Kossi,  according  to  the  iseibd 

was  applied  to  by  a  French  publisher  to  write  of  Andreoli  and  Dragonetti,  and  soon  becaasi 

a  general  history  of  Italy  for  a  collection  of  a  first  rate   performer ;  meanwhile  stodyic? 

popular  histories.   It  was  a  contract  for  money,  musical  composition  under  several  distingoi^ 

accepted  and  executed  under  the  pressure  of  masters.   When  scarcely  28,  ho  was  engag&l* 

want.    But  it  led  to  his  history  of  the  people  contrabassist  for  the  Italian  opera  in  Havia^ 

of  Italy,  a  work  not  free  from  errors  nor  uniform  where  in  a  few  seasons  he  rose  to  tiie  pwtflf 

in  execution,  but  written  with  life  and  warmth,  maestro  and  musical  director  of  the  compsDT. 

3  volumes  in  8  months,  the  maouscript  passing  During  the  5  years  of  his  stay  in  Ha?a!U,A( 

sheet  by  sheet,  as  fast  as  it  was  written,  from  paid  occasional  visits  to  the  United  States,  wbeR 

the  author's  desk  to  the  hands  of  tbe  printer,  he  secured  considerable  fame  by  his  wooiitirsl 

Another  interval  of  trial  and  struggle  ensued,  performances  in  the  concert-room.    Hisnafr 

during  which  some  of  his  friends  were  endeav-  terly  handling  of  the  huge  instrument  took 

oring  to  form  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  everybody  by  surprise,  while  his  style,  tt  oc« 

enabling  him  to  resume  his  pen  and  connect  his  elegant  and  impressive,  won  the  admiratioDc 

history  of  Italy  with  the  great  work  of  Gnicciar-  all  critics  and  amateurs.    His  success  on  biiw- 

dini.  As  soon  asthe  arrangements  were  complet-  turn  to  Europe,  in  1851,  was  not  lea  «& 

cd  he  set  himself  to  the  welcome  task,  and  in  5  plete ;  the  concerts  ho  gave  in  London  m 

years  was  ready  for  the  press  with  the  1 0  volumes  Paris  established  his  reputation  as  the  first  Iit- 

of  his  history  of  Italy  from  1532  to  1789.    This  ing  contrabassist.    In  1853  he  returned  tA)tw 

was  tlie  last  of  his  works.    The  remainder  of  United  States  with  K  Jullien,  and  afterun 

his  life  was  passed  in  Paris,  with  the  exception  accompanied  Madame  Sontag  to  Mexico,  ^^i 

of  a  short  visit  to  Piedmont.    In  the  latter  part  sequently  ho  became  director  of  the  ortie^ 

of  his  Hfe  he  derived  from  Charles  Albert  a  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  where  bis  opaj 

pension  of  $600,  which  was  afterward  raised  to  L'Assedio  di  Firevua  was  succesafolly  pertt>rM(l 

$800.  A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  Paris  during  the  spring  of  1855.    nehassiic««; 

by  6  of  his  admirers,  2  of  whom  were  French,  2  sumod    his    instrumental    performances,  ^ 

Italians,  and  2  Americans. — Paul  Emile,  son  travelled  in  Grermany,  and  more  reoentlj « 

of  the  preceding,  a  French  archa)ologist,  born  Russia.  ,      > 

near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.    He        BOTTGER,  or  BOttohkb,  also  written  B)^ 

made  in  his  youth  a  voyage  round  the  world,  tiger,  Johann  Fbiedrioh,  a  Saxon  ^f*^^-^'?^ 

and  formed  on  the  western  coast  of  America  a  born  at  Schleitz  about  1681,  died  J^  .^ 

collection  of  natural  curiosities.    In  1830  he  den,  March  13,  1719,  whose  pretended  du*^ 

accompanied  the  expedition  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  ery  of  the  philosopher's  stone  resulted  ifl  ^ 

Sennaar,  and  completed  a  rich  zoological  col-  useful  invention  of  Saxon  porcelain.   ^^^^ 

lection.   lie  was  then  appointed  French  consul  rious  vicissitudes  he  handed  over  to  ^'^?^?' 

at  Alexandria,   and  in  1837  made  a  journey  gustus  II.  an  account  of  his  discovery,  wiiif^_ 

through  Yemen,  of  which  a  very  interesting  ac-  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Saxonv:  ^ 

count  was  published  in  1844.     In  1843,  being  king,  however,  not  availing  himself  of  d»^^*^ 

consular  agent  at  Mosul,  ho  began  the  excava-  gestions,  they  were  put  in  application  by  t'' 

tion  of  Assyrian  antiquities  from  the  sand  hills  Tschirnhausen,  who  established  a  manui***^' 

on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  French  govern-  at  Weissen  in  1705,  employing  S^?^' Va 

ment  commissioned  several  eminent  scholars  succeeded  in  producing  of  the  ^'^  rr  ;^ 

and  academicians  to  assist  him  in  the  prepara-  clay  which  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  y*^^ 

tion  of  a  magnificent  work  entitled  MonnmenU  a  porcelain  of  remarkable  beauty  and  sou" .^• 
d4i  Ninive,  dtcouverts  et  dccrits  par  P.  B.  Botta,        BOTTICELLI,  Albssakdbo,  an  ItAm  P«^ 
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I  at  Florence,  1437,  died  1616,  was  a  the  end,  and  then  he  takea  it  oat  to  allow  it  to 

Fillppo  Uppi.    One  of  his  earliest  free-  cool  for  a  moment.    This  is  repeated  for  several 

itled  **  St.  Angostine  in  Ecstasy,'*  is  still  snooeasiye  times,  until  a  sofficienoy  of  the  mate* 

n  in  AH  Saints^  choroh,  Florence,  where  rial  is  gathered.  Now  the  ^^  blower**  takes  hold 

buried,    no  decorated  for  Siztos  IV.  of  the  tnbe  and  rolls  on  a  smooth  snrfiioe  of 

1  in  the  Vatican.     Beside  nmnerons  stone  or  metal  the  molten  glsss,  nntil  it  is  well 

>f  the  popes  in  the  niches,  he  painted  8  poshed  toward  the  end  of  his  iron  instrument 

»coes,  *'  Moeea  slaying  the  Egyptian,'*  the  Ue  then  pats  the  glass  into  an  open  mould,  which 

iinent  of  Korah,  DoUian,  and  Abiram,**  is  shot  oy  his  foot,  and  holding  his  tube  verti* 

'Temptation  of  Ohrist"  He  was  loaded  cally,  blows  into  it  This  being  effected,  the  foot 

ors  by  the  pope,  bat  ^entail  indissipa-  is  removed,  the  moold  opens,  and  the  glass  is 

returned  to  Florence  poorer  than  he  left  foand  to  have  assnmed  its  botUe-like  form.   The 

low  abandoned  painting;  became  one  of  tabe  is  now  removed,  with  the  glass  still  at  the 

,  zealoas  partisans  of  Savonarola,  and  end  of  it,  and  it  is  passed  over  to  the  ^'finisher," 

severe  privations  in  conseqaence.    He  who  with  a  cold  iron  snaps  off  the  bottle 

lainted  with  the  newly  discovered  art  smoothly  at  the  month.    The  other  workmen 

ving,  and  en^ved  the  firat  19  prints  then  complete  the  process  b^  slow  cooling  and 

famous  edition  of  Dante's  h\ftfrM^  poliBhing.    An  inMnioas  piece  of  mechanism 

At  Florence  by  Nioob  Lorenao  deUa  Laa  been  contrivec^  however,  for  the  manuiiMs- 

n  1481.  tare  of  bottlea,  and  many  are  now  made  by  its 

IGER,  Kasl  Auom^  a  German  aroha»*  means.    The  bottles  mannfliotared  in  this  wir^ 

orn  at  Keichenbach,  Jane  8, 1760,  died  have  the  advantage  of  allowing  of  exact  grad- 

en,  Nov.  17, 1 836,  wrote  extensively  on  nation  in  capadty,  a  matter  of  no  slight  impor- 

ce,  and  was  chief  contribotor  to  the  lead-  tance,  since  they  are  ao  freqnently  osed  in  trade 

UT.  artistio.  and  scientific  periodicals  of  as  a  measure.    The  common  bottle  is  supposed 

lie  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the  to  hold  a  quart,  bat  there  are  infinite  sabdi- 

»rman  poeta,  and  for  some  time  resided  visions,  from  a  pint  downward.    The  various 

mar   and    fubseaaently   at    I^esden.  bottles  osed  for  different  well-known  pnrposes 

ears  before  his  death  he  was  made  a  are  generally  distingoished  bv  peoaliar  shapes 

of  the  FVench  institute,  an  honor  to  and  sixea,  as,  for  example,  the  English  wine, 

0  was  well  entitled  by  toe  remarkable  beer,  ale,  and  soda  bottles,  the  French  cham- 

>f  his  attainments,  by  his  miscellaneooa  pagne.  Burgundy,  and  claret^  and  the  Rhenish 

ons,  and  by  his  general  infloence  on  wine  bottles.    Port  wine  is  oceawonaHy  put 

0  and  art  into  very  large  bottles,  called  magnum^  and 
LE,  now  nnderstood  to  mean  a  vessel  adds  in  still  larger,  termed  carboys.  The  larg- 
glasa,  with  a  more  or  leas  narrow  neck  est  glass  bottle,  perhaps,  ever  manofftctured, was 
utb.  In  ancient  times,  however,  the  that  blown  at  Leith,  in  Scotland.  Itwasindi- 
as  nothing  more  than  a  akin  of  some  mensioDS  40  inches  by  43,  and  was  capable  of 

When,  in  the  Bible,  we  read  of  pat-  holding  2   hogsheada  in  qaantity  of  liquid, 

r  wine  into  old  bottles  as  an  illostration  There  Is  a  carious  act  of  special  legislation  still 

we  are  to  onderstand'  that  they  were  in  the  statute  book  of  the  state  of  New  York, 

r  skin,  and  thoa  that  it  would  not  be  prohibiting  the  sale  of  soda-water  bottles.   The 

trust  a  new  wine^  wlule  yet  active  with  sod^water  mannfactnrera,  who  were  in  the  hah- 

ution,  to  the  chance  of  bursting  a  leath-  it  of  lending  thttr  bottles  to  dealers  nntil  their 

el  necessarily  weakened  bv  nse  and  agew  contents  were  diq>oeed  o^  foond  that  their 

Q,  to  this  day,  varioos  skina,  and  espe-  nroperty  was  freqoently  made  away  with  by 

at  of  the  goat^  are  need  for  eontaJmng  dishonest  servant^  and  accordingly,  in  order  to 

Ihe  hide  Is  stripped  from  the  animal  aa  protect  themselves,  sooceeded  in  obtaining  the 

EI5  posaible,  and  the   varioos  natoral  paasageofthelawalladedto.  At  Folembray,  in 

8  having  been  sewed  np,  with  the  ex-  mnoe,  there  is,  probably,  the  largest  bottle 
of  that  of  one  of  the  legs,  which  is  re-  manufiMtory  in  existence,  which  is  sud  to  pro- 
s  a  noole,  the  vessel  k  ready,  altera  dnceaannallytheenormoasnnmber of 8,000,000. 
preliminary  coring  of  the  skin,  for  the  BOTTOMkT,  in  maritime  law,  a  contract  by 
n  of  the  wine.  The  pecdiar  taste  of  which  the  owner  of  a  ship,  or  the  master  aa  his 
lado  sherry  is  snpposea  to  be  owing  to  agent,  hypothecates  or  binda  the  ahip  as  secu- 
of  its  being  kept  m  leather.  Themi-  riQf  for  the  repayment  of  money  advanced  for 
trie  is.  however,  of  i^assi  and  nsaally  of  the  nae  of  the  ship.  The  name  is  derived  from 
rsest  kind  of  that  material  In  Great  bottom,  that  is,  keel,  a  figure  by  which  the 
d  law  prevailed,  ontilwithhi  a  very  few  veaBol  itself  is  designated  y^on  pro  toto).  In 
rohibiting  any  thing  bat  common  river  form  it  is  a  bond,  bv  which,  in  consideration  of 

1  aoapbouers'  waste  in  tiie  manoikotare  the  money  lent  toe  borrower  ondertakea  to 

9  plass.  To  make  a  dogje  bottle  re-  repayitif  the  ship  accomplishes  its  voyage,  and 
ordinarily  6  men.  The  **  gatherer,"  as  pledges  the  ship  for  the  performance  of  the  on- 
led,  first  dlpa  and  tarns  aroond  his  long  dertijnng.    If  the  ship  shoold  be  lost  the  debt 


^  some  6  leet  long,  into  a  melted  mass    woold  be  lost,  that  is^  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
until  a  ball  of  the  material  ia formed  at    the  bottomry  bond;  and  in  consideration  of  this 
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TIEK,  AuxAVon   Jxah,  a  IVenoh  gravelf  Btretohing  to  Aries;  during  the  sammer 

,  lH>rn  in  Parii,  April  11,  1770.    He  it  is  entirely  arid  and  waste,  thongh  in  winter  it 

liittinctlon  before  he  was  5M) ;  he  was  ftimishes  psstnre  to  lar^  flooks  of  sheep  and 

lo  '*  Alexander  of  the  violins"  in  France,  goats.    These  flocks,  which  are  said  to  amount 

French  Paganini  in  Germany.    He  was  to  nearly  1,000,000,  form  the  principal  wealth 

!*]o  for  his  personal  resemhlanoe  to  Na-  of  the  department ;  they  are  sent  to  the  monn- 

tdns  about  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  and  re- 
'IFER,  Frait^ois,  a  French  painter,  torn  in  the  autumn.  Their  migrations  offer  a  cn- 
Vanny  Sept  89, 1708,  died  there  liay  nous  spectacle,  as  sheep  are  sometimes  gathered 
,  He  painted  with  remarkable  facility,  to  the  number  of  26,000,  under  the  guidance  of 
]>iml>erofhIspicturee  and  drawings  is  a  small  body  of  shepherds  picturesquely  ao- 
!ivo  exceeded  10,000,  while  at  the  same  ooutred.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  few  and  of 
jtMcttfled  the  art  of  engraving.  His  poor  breed.  The  unfavorable  nature  of  the 
to  pander  in  his  productions  to  the  soil,  the  minute  division  of  land,  and  the  attach- 
I  tA^te  of  his  time^  made  him  ez-  ment  of  the  proprietors  to  routine,  have  oon- 
f\u4liionable  and  popular,  and  caused  siderably  hinaered  the  progress  of  agriculture; 
L*  colled  the  painter  of  graces.  Since  the  quantity  of  com  gathered  in  the  department 
ro volution  his  works  luive  been  un-  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption,  while  the 
ititil  within  the  last  80  years,  when  produce  of  wine,  estimated  at  620,000  hecto- 
}  ii^aln  been  sought  for,  especially  by  litres,  leaves  a  larve  surplus  for  exportation. 
iriititonra,  fnna  the  light  which  they  Silkworms  are  rinsed  inlarffe  Quantities;  olives 
I  the  taste  of  the  16&  century.  His  cultivated  on  a  great  scale,  being  partly  ex- 
irkablo  portrait  is  that  of  the  &moua  ported  as  fruit,  and  partly  converted  into  oiL 
(Iti  Pompadour,  and  his  best  mvtho-  There  are  manufaotones  of  soap,  hosiery,  and 
tiire,  **  Diana^s  Bath,**  was  purchased  silk,  susar  refineries,  and  oil-milla.  The  trade 
'  tlie  Rothschilds  in  1861  for  $700,  is  nuunly  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Mar- 
by  him  at  the  same  price,  as  a  mat-  seilles.  Beside  Marseilles,  the  principal  towns 
lerosity,  to  the  French  museum  in  of  the  department  are  Aries,  Aix,  xarascon, 

and  Aubagne^ 
lER,  JovATHAir,  a  learned  En^^       BOUOuOTTE,    Jsah    Baftistb    Kokl,   a 

,   {>arn  in  Cumberland,  March  12,  French  minister  of  war,  bora  at  Metz,  Deo. 

at  Epsom,  April  27, 1804.    He  oame  26,  1764,  died  there  in  June,  1640.    He  en- 

1  about  1764;  officiated  first  as  pri-  tared  the  army  at  the  age  of  16,  and  when  the 

LT,  and,  after  receiving  episcopal  ordi-  revolution  began  was  omv  a  captain  of  cavalry. 

K  a  gland,  as  rector  in  Virginia  and  He  soon  became  a  colonel,  and  after  the  defec- 

nntii  1776,  when  be  retunwd  to  his  tion  of  Dumouriez  he  distinguished  himself  bv 

intry,  his  anU-revolutionary  sent!-  preventing  the  Austrians  flrom  seizing  Oonrtrai. 

ins7  given  nmbrage  to  his  American  The  convention,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  April 

on.    From  1784  to  the  time  of  his  4L 1708,  made  him  minister  of  war  in  place  of 

tHriatedasvicarofEpsom  in  Surrey,  tienrnonville,  whom  Dumouriez  had  surren- 

luthor  of  a  glossary  of  provincial  and  dered  to  the  enemy.  -  There  was  a  scarcity 

\Cid  words,  which  was  intended  by  of  munitions;   the  firontiers  had  been  pene- 

■ipploment  to  Dr.  Johnson^s  diction-  trated  at  several  points;   there  was   an  in- 

'.'iMie  published  2  assize  sermons,  and  snrreotiott  in  the  vendue.    Bouchotte  by  his 

»  w  hirh  he  had  delivered  during  his  activity  aided  the  committee  of  public  safe- 

I  America,  and  which  treated  of  the  ty  to  oiganize  and  to  fbmiah  supplies  to  the 

revolution.    These  he  dedicated  to  armies.    His  name  is  read  beneath  the  orden 

n  ;  tboy  are  interesting  from  the  po-  promoting  MasseniL  Eleber,  Augereau,  Moreau^ 

•lotes  which  they  contain.  Mrnadotte,  and  Napoleon  himself,  with  more 

KS-DU-RHO!^  a   south-eastern  than  80  other  generals,  afterward  famous.    He 

lopartment  of  France,  oonristing  of  had  taken  an   active  part  in  the  troubles  of 

irient  Provence,  situated,  as  its  name  1798.  and  during  Uie  reign  of  terror  was  ao- 

t!io  month  of  the  Rhone;  area,  2,106  cnsed  of  having  cried,  Vive  U  rou    At  a  later 

p.  in  1856^478,866.    Its  sui^iM^e  is  date,  after  the  0th  Thermidor,  he  was  persecuted 

irig  intersected  on  the  £.  by  the  last  as  a  terrorist 

he  maritime  Alps.    It  is  drained  by       BOUDIKOT,   Elias,  an  American  revolu- 

(wliich  receives  the  Durance  and  tionary  patriot  born  in  Philadelphia,  May  2, 

or  branches),  a  violent  stream,  fire-  1740,  died  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Oct  24, 1821. 

f rfiowing  its  c>anks  and  oandnff  great  He  was  descended  from  a  fiunily  of  French 

^ome  20  miles  after  entering  Uie  de*  Huguenots  who  came  to  America  after  the 

n  the  north,  and  25  miles  from  tiie  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Hantes.     He  re- 

!i\s  into  2  branches»  forming  a  delta  oeived  the  greatest  advantages  of  education, 

-^nnd  of  Oamargue,  which  is  partly  the   coloniea   oould  affiird,   after  which   he 

lud  in  pasture^  partly  occupied  by  studied  law  and  commenced  the  practice  in 

1  lAgoons.     On  the  north  ot  the  W  New  Jersey.    He  was  early  adevoted  advocate 

i  Crao,  a  dreary  ^ain,  mostly  of  of  the  patriot  oanae^  and  in  1777  was  i^pointed 
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bj  congress  oommissary-general  of  prisoners,  His  little  poemSi  snggested  by  the  ooosa, 

and  during  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member  sparkling  with   fancy  and  originality,  w«fe 

of  that  body.    In  1782  he  became  president  of  eagerly  sought  for  in  that  lioentiona  Bodetj. 

congress,  and  as  sach  signed  the  treaty  of  peace.  With  the  revolution  he  became  a  man  of  senie; 

In  1789  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  but  held  an  honorable  rank  among  tiie  depnUedu 

in  1796  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Washington  sn-  the  constituent  assembly;  and  supported  t^ 

perintendent  of  the  mint,  an  oflSce  he  held  until  decree  by  which  the  ownership  of  their  discor. 

1805,  when  he  resigned  all  public  employments  eries  is  secured  to  inventors.    He  afWnrard 

and  retired  to  Burlington.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  went  to  Prussia,  where  he  received  fim  ^ 

devoted  to  his  own  ^alrs  and  to  the  cultivation  king  a  grant  of  lands  to  estabUah  a  French  oi- 

of  literature.    He  became  a  trustee  of  Prince-  ony;  but  the  plan  failed.  He  returned  to  Fnoce 

ton  college  in  1805,  and  endowed  it  with  a  in  1800,  and  in  1804  he  was  admiUed  to  tk 

valuable  cabinet  of  natural  history.    In  1812  he  French  academy.    He  was  a  fervent  apdlogiBt 

became  a  member  of  the  American  board  of  of  K'apoleon  and  his  £Eunily. 
commissioners  for  foreign  missions,  and  in  1816        BOUGAIM  VlLLE,    Louis  Axrocnt  m,  i 

was  made  the  first  president  of  the  American  French  soldier  and  navigator,  son  of  a  notsy 

Bible  society.    To  tnese  and  other  institutions  at  Paris,  bom  Kov.  11,  1729,  died  April  U, 

he  made  munificent  donations.    Early  in  life  1814.    While  still  very  young,  he  acqmred  i 

he  married  the  sister  of  Richard  Stockton,  who  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  exact  sciences^ 

was  the  mother  of  a  daughter  that  survived  and  published  in  1754  a  treatise  on  the  is- 

him.    He  was  author  of  many  works,  among  tegral  calculus.    Meanwhile  he  had  &it«nd 

which  was  *'  The  Star  of  tbo  West,  or  an  Effort  the  military  service  as  aide-de-camp  to  Cb- 

to  discover  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,"  in  which  vert.    In  1764  he  went  to  London  as  eecn- 

he  seeks  to  show  that  the  American  aborigines  tary  of  the  French  embassy;  in  1756  he  m 

are  Jews.  sent  to  Canada,  where  he  served  with  distlao- 

BOUFFfi,  a  French  comedian,  bom  in  Paris,  tion  under  Montcalm,  whose  wde-de-camp  be 

Sept.  14, 1800,  died  in  1853.  He  was  employed  was.    After  the  death  of  that  general,  Bongia- 

in  the  workshop  of  a  gilder,  when  a  new  thea-  ville   returned  to  France,  and  in  1761  dis- 

tre  of  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  tempted  him  played  such  courage  in  the  campMgn  oa  t!» 

to  try  his  fortune  upon  the  stage,  and  he  accept-  Rhine,  that  he  received  from  the  king  the  gifi 

en  an  engagement  to  play  the  traitors  in  melo-  of  2  cannon,  which  he  had  taken  from  ^ 

dramas,  at  the  rate  of  $60  a  year.    This  salary  enemy.    Peace  being  condnded,  he  entered  t^ 

was  soon   raised  to  $250,  and  afterward  to  navy,  and  in  a  few  years  ho  reached  a  high  d* 

$1,000.    His  reputation  in  a  larger  sphere,  howr  gree  of  eminence  in  that  service.    Henlld«^ 

ever,  was  not  made  until  Feb.  28, 1824,  when  his  took  to  establish  a  French  colony  in  one  of  tbi 

humorous  and  grotesque  personifications  were  Falkland  islands,  and  there  was  some  pro6?«i 

favorably  received  at  the  theatre  de  la  Gaieti.  of  success,  when  Spain  objected  to  the  undfirtik- 

From  that  period  until  1849,  when  declining  ing  as  an  encroachment  on  her  righta.  Tk 

health  interfered  with  his  acting,  Boufie  de-  French  government  agreed  to  ^ve  up  the  cor 

lighted  his  audiences,  especially  in  the  Gamin  ony,  on  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  Bougiia- 

de  Paris,  La  Fille  de  VAmre^  roricle  Baptiste,  ville.  Consequently  in  Nov.  1766,  hesailedfroa: 

and  in  Michel  Perrin,    The  latter  was  his  most  St.  Malo,  with  a  frigate.  La  BoudeoS)  and  ^« 

popular  performance.  ship,  to  the  Falkland  islands,  where  he  officiillj 

BOUFLERS,  Louis  FsANgois,  marquis,  and  surrendered  his  colony.    After  paying  b^' 

afterward  duke,  marshal  of  France,  bom  Jan.  visit  at  Montevideo,  he  sailed  sontiiwaro,  pas* 

10,  1644,   died  Aug.  22,  1711.     His  mother  through  the  straits  of  Magellan  and  fliUw 

was  the  mistress  of  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  the  South  sea,  which  was  still  for  the  ik* 

He  first  served  from  1662  to  1675  under  Beau-  part  a  mare  incognitum.  He  looked  firsts  bni a 

fort^  Or6qui,  and  Turenne,  and  distinguished  vain,  for  Davis's  land,  then  steered  throoght* 

himself  during  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  Paumotu  archipelago,  where  he  disoovaw  «^ 

before  Montecuculli.    He  was  created  marshal  oral  yet  unknown  islands,  and  arrived  atXaliiJi 

in  1693,  and  duke  in  1695.    In  1708  he  held  April  6, 1768,  where  he  remained  for  a  few  diji 

lille  for  8  months  with  unflinching  courage,  Pursuing  his  exploration,  he  viewed  the  Ebb* 

and  preserved  the  city  against  the  besiegers,  archipelago,  to  which  he  gave  the  ^^^^ 

At  Malplaquet,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  un-  Navigator's  islands,  and  saw  the  northern  p» 

der  Marshal   Yillars,  although    he  was    his  of  that  cluster,  which  received  *  ^^^C** 

senior  in  rank.   When  the  latter  was  wounded,  later  from  Captain  Oook  the  appdlation  d^^ 

Bouflers  was  constrained  to  retreat ;  but  he  Hebrides.    He  then  reconnoitred  the  etrf^ 

succeeded  in  saving  all  the  guns,  and  left  only  coast  of  New  Holland ;  but  on  aooonntof » 

80  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  scanty  provisions  and  the  health  of  his  cre«J 

BOUFLERS,  Stanislas,  marquis,  first  known  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  sail  ^o^"*^ 

as  the  abb6,  then  as  the  chevalier  de  Bouflers,  He  doubled  Louisiade  islands  with  the  gree^ 

born  in  1787,  at  Luneville,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  18,  difficulty,  and  passed  the  large  Solomon's  tf^ 

1815.    His  wit  and  elegant  manners,  aided  by  pelago,  which  had  not  been  visited  ^^Jj^ST 

a  fwility  in  versification,  rendered  him  a  favor-  covery  by  Mendana,  and  put  in  at  ^^'^v'^ 

ite  among  the  ladies  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  New  Ireland,  where  he  repaired  his  fihip^  ^ 
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able  to  find  may  provigiopg.    He  tben  been  renewed  sinoe  the  Frenoh  ooeapatloD, 

8  ooone  westwara,  dieooyering  on  hie  which  took  place  Sept  89, 1888.    The  political 
some  small  ialands,  and  viewing  the  administratian  of  the  Fkenoh  gOTemment  in 

D  shore  of  New  Guinea.  Ilnallj  he  Bomnah  dates  from  1888. 
Booro,  one  of  the  Mohiocas,  where  he  BOUGIS,  a  bng  aiender  wand  nsed  in  sor- 
ed in  proonring  a  fresh  supply  of  prori^  gerj.  It  is  usnal^  made  of  slips  of  waxed 
rhioh  his  men  were  in  great  need.  of.  Bnoi,  coiled  into  a  cylindricsl  or  slightly  ooni- 
1  resolved  to  retom  to  hb  native  coon-  eal  form,  by  rolling  them  on  any  htfd  smooth 
n  which  he  bad  been  abeent  near^  S|  sarflwe.  It  is  also  sometimes  inade  of  catgnt, 
and  on  March  14,  1760,  reached  8t»  and  of  elastic  ffom  and  metaL  The  instroment, 
Twoyeara  later,  he  puUished  his  V»faff§  after  being  lubricated  with  sweet  oil,  is  intro- 
cf II  fiumi&  a  very  interestinff  aocoont  of  daced  into  the  nrethra,  and  passed  into  the 
tntnres,  with  a  graphic  desonption  of  the  Usdder,  to  reliere  strietnrB  sind  remove  ob- 
Mhevirited;  it  was  immediately  trsna-  stmetionstoihepasssgeof  thenrine.  Itisalso 
ito  Knglish,  and  in  1788  into  Gennan.  nsed  lor  dilating  the  OBsophaffoa  and  rectum  in 
iviUe  had  aoaroely  completed  this  wori^  eases  of  striotore.    It  is  sidd  to  have  been  first 

9  planned  a  voyage  to  the  north  pole,  invented  by  Aldereto,  a  Portuguese  surgeon; 
(e  a  memoir  on  the  sntject,  proposing  but  his  pupil,  Amatus.  first  described  the  form 
it  routes^  but  exprsasfaig  a  dectdea  pre^  of  the  faurtrnment  and  the  mode  of  u^ng  it,  in 
for  one  of  tfcem.    Tms  memofar  was    1064*      

mI  to  the  Toysl  society  of  London,  of  BOUGUER,  Pnsn,  a  French  matfaemati- 
te  had  bean  ttdmitted  a  member;  and  dan,  bom  at  Croisio,  Feb.  10, 1608,  died  Aug. 
abably  his  observations  were  of  some  16,  1768.  After  holding  professorships  of 
>  Capt  Fhippe  (afterward  Lord  Mul«  hydrography  at  Qroisie  and  Havre,  he  sue- 
who,  in  1778,  undertook  a  vovage  to  the  ceeded  Manpertois  as  associate  geometer  of 
sea,  where  ne  got  as  fiff  as  uL  80**  N*  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  wss  afterward 
3,  when  the  Franch  todit  part  in  the  made  pensioned  astronomer.  He  was  absent 
an  war  of  independence,  wu^ainville  10  years  on  the  South  American  expedition 
>oiotedto  the  command  of  a  ahip  of  the  to  measure  an  arc  of  a  meridian  near  the 
d  distinguished  himself  in  an  the  engage  equator,  and  on  hii  return,  edited  the  Jiwr^ 
«tween  the  fieets  of  IVaaee  and  Snjg-  naldm9a9anti.  His  works  are  on  optics,  astron- 
[n  the  memorable  conflict  in  which  the  omy,  and  navi^tioo.  SBa  prinoipsl  claim  to 
a  Grasse  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Bod*  fiune  is  his  invention  of  the  neUometre. 
>ril  la,  1789,  the  Augusta,  the  ship  com-  BOUILLE,  F&urgom  Oliudb  Amottb,  mar* 
by  BougsinviOe,  suflnred  most  severely,  qids  de,  a  French  general,  bom  Kov.  19, 1789, 
Dtaioed  ita  station  in  the  line  to  the  last  m  the  province  of  Auvergne,  died  in  London, 
ty ;  when  no  hope  of  retrieving  the  for*  Kov.  14,  1800.  He  wss  govemor-genersl  of 
'  the  day  waa  IsAi  by  a  Judioiona  and  tiie  French  Antilles  at  the  beginnuig  of  the 
)  movement,  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  8  American  war  of  ind^endence,  and  not  only 
his  own  immediate  division,  which  ne  preserved  those  islsnds  sgalnst  the  E^lish,but 
:ed  safely  to  St  Eustace.  Betnmed  to  succeeded  in  tiding  sevenl  others  from  the  en- 
he  resumed  his  prefect  of  a  voyage  in  emy.  He  distingi&hed  liimself  by  his  magna* 
'tic  seas,  but  received  no  encouragementi  nimiiy  no  less  than  by  his  prowess;  sothaton 
ally  left  the  naval  service  in  1790,  to  the  condusloai  of  the  peace,  when  he  viated 
entirely  to  the  scientific  pursuits  of  his  En^^d,  he  received  tokens  of  admiration 
fe.  In  1796  he  was  aomitted  to  the  tnm  the  merohanti  and  the  court.  In  1789  he 
institute,  and  subsequently  became  a  was  in  command  of  the  eastern  military  division 
r  of  the  board  of  lonj^tude.  On  the  or>  of  IVanoe,  and  had  great  difficulties  from  the 
ion  of  the  senate,  he  waa  made  a  mem*  lebeOions  disposition  of  ttie  population.  Being 
that  body  by  Napoleon,  who  also  emo*  oomndssionea  to  punish  the  mutinous  regiments 
31.  at  Kan<rf,  he  attiBned  his  otject  by  self-poeses- 
GIAH,  Brou^  or  Bofjatah  (Ft.  Bonif^  rion  and  ahrewdness  no  kss  than  bv  personal 
town  of  Algeria,  district  of  Oonstantine.  courage.  When  Louis  XVLpnjeotea  his  fiigfat 
coast  town  between  Algiers  and  Bona,  firam  FVsnoe,  he  ocmsulted  Bouill6,  who  en* 
t  excellent  roadstead.  The  trade  of  little  tered  into  the  phin  with  the  ntmost  seal, 
i  and  of  the  plain  of  Helena  centres  in  *  and  made  all  tiie  necessarv  preparations;  but 
\  and  the  movement  in  oil  and  wax  is  notwithstanding  aD  the  effortB  of  Bouill6,  the 
int — wax-candles  deriving  their  name  king  was  arrMted  at  Yarennea.  Thereup- 
I  fromthistown.  The  arrivals  of  vessels  on,  Bouill4  left  Phmoe  and  went  afterward 
were  M6,  with  8,690  tons.  Stationair  to  Busria,  where  the  empress  Catharine  XL 
ion  1,800^  whom  700  are  French,  wiu  promised  him  an  army  of  80,000  men  to  invade 

00  other  Suropeans.  The  desert  winds  iVasce;  but  tiie  promise  was  never  ftjfilled, 
y  prevalent,  and  are  laden  with  the  and  Bouill6  repaired  to  BnglMii!^  where  he 
x  disease  from  marshes.  Bougish  was  wrote  his  excellent  Jflba4i<rw  svr  m  f^^^lMi 
J  a  strongly  ibrtified  town;  tne  forti-  JVoRfsifs,  first  printed  in   English,  at  Lon* 

1  had  fidlen  into  decay,  but  they  have  don,  in  1797,  tnen  tmsiated   into  German. 
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Jhcy  were  not  published  in  French  nntil  liver  it  np  to  theSpanifirds;  hewa8tlten1lbe^ 
1801.  ated.  After  the  death  of  Loma  XIH  he  veat 
BOUILLOIT,  a  large  district  in  the  Ardennes,  to  Rome,  was  converted  to  Catholicism,  ssd 
formerly  a  portion  of  an  independent  prin-  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  pope^s  troops. 
cipality,  on  the  borders  of  Li^ge  and  Lnxem-  In  1649  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  actJTf 
bonrg.  The  capital  of  the  principality  was  ly  participated  in  the  civil  war  agaixetMazann. 
Sedan,  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  banks  BOUILLON,  Ck)DFBK7  db,  the  hero  of  the 
of  the  Mease ;  beside  which  it  contained  the  first  crusade,  the  son  of  the  count  of  Boolozne, 
town  of  Bouillon,  which  had  a  strong  castle  margrave  of  Antwerp,  duke  of  Bouillon  oA  of 
standing  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  river  Semois,  Lotheir,  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  bom  in  1061, 
famous  as  having  once  belonged  to  the  cele-  died  July  18, 1109.  Godfrey's  famUy  was  de- 
brated  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the  crusader,  scended  from  Oharlemagne,  and  had  ahead; 
The  town  of  Bouillon  contained  about  2,000  in-  gone  through  great  and  ognal  nusfortonei 
habitants,  (present  pop.  2,960),  and  in  the  district  His  father,  Eustache  of  Boulogne,  was  broths- 
were  several  large  villages,  the  population  of  in-law  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  might 
which  amounted,  in  all,  to  above  20,000  souls  have  succeeded  him  as  king  of  England,  faadhd 
(present  pop.  of  the  domain  of  Bouillon,  proceeded  thither  at  his  summons,  to  oppose 
16,000).  This  district  of  the  principality  was  William  the  Conqueror.  His  maternal  grind- 
mortgaged  by  Godfrey  to  the  bishops  of  li^ge,  father,  Grodfrey  with  the  beard,  had,  in  like 
and  hacl  been  held  for  many  generations  by  &e  manner,  failed  to  become  master  of  Lorraine,  ia 
occupants  of  that  episcopal  principidity,  when  which  he  carried  on  a  30  years' war  against  tbe 
it  was  claimed  by  the  house  of  La  Marck  and  La  emperors  of  Germany,  and  in  the  coone  of  'i 
Tour  d'Auvergne,  but  was  relinquished  by  them  burned  the  palace  of  the  Carlovin^an  kings,  i: 
in  the  year  1641,  on  consideration  of  the  Aix  la  Chapelle.  When,  however,  Henry  IV. 
sum  of  150,000  Brabant  guilders,  paid  to  them  of  Germany  was  persecuted  by  the  pop^  aad 
by  the  bishop  of  Lidge.  In  the  war  of  1672,  deserted  by  his  friends,  Godfrey  of  thecneai, 
France  conquered  Bouillon,  when  Louis  XIY.  grandson  of  the  banished  antagonist  of  tk 

Save  it  to  his  chamberlain,  the  chevalier  La  Tour  Caesars,  was  true  to  his  suzerain.    The  impfful 

^Auvorgne,  in  whose  family  it  continued  until  standard  being  confided  to  him,  he  alewBodol^ 

the  French  revolution,  when,  in  1792,  it  was  the  rival  Cajsar,  with  the  banner  spear,  with  hii 

taken  from  them,  by  confiscation.    The  last  pos-  own  hand  planted  the  banner  on  the  waDiflf 

sessor,  Charles  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Rome,  which  he  was  the  first  toscale^aadifr 

died  at  Paris  in  1812.    By  the  peace  of  Paris,  covered  all  that  was  in  debate  for  the  Cssbl 

1814,  Bouillon  was  included  in  tiie  dukedom  of  The  idea,  however,  that  he  had  oomminal 

Luxembourg,  which  was  assigned  to  the  kingdom  sacrilege  by  violating  the  city  of  St  Peter,  ei. 

of  the  Netherlands.    The   title   of  prince  of  heavy  on  his  soul ;  add  to  this,  that  it  had  bee 

Bouillon  was  assumed  in  1792,  the  same  year  a  day-dream  of  his  early  boyhood  that  he  iroaE 

with  the  confiscation  and  abolition  of  the  title,  one  day,  march  with  an  army  to  liberate  Je^ 

by  Philip  d'Auvergne,  a  captain  in  the  British  salem,  and  redeem  the  sepulchre  of  Ohrfet  So 

navy,  and  was  borne  by  him  until  his  death,  in  soon  as  the  crusade  was  proclaimed,  he  soldi* 

1816.    The  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  ap-  lands  to  the  bishop  of  Li^e,  in  order  to  procure 

pointed  commissioners,  who  should  decide  on  fundsfor  the  enterprise,  and  set  out  for  the  Hot; 

tlie  respective  claims  of  this  nobleman  and  of  Land,  at  the  heaa  of  70,000  foot  and  10,'^ 

Prince  Charles  do  Rohan,  and  these  decided  in  horse,  French,  Germans,  and  LorrMncra.  G«- 

favor  of  the  latter  nobleman,  the  posterity  of  frey  belonged  to  both  nations,  the  Yredths^ 

whom  still  bear  the  title.    Bouillon  has  be-  the  Germans,  and  spoke  both  tongues  with  ^ 

longed  to  Belgium  since  1887,  forming  part  of  and   fiuency.     He  was  not  tall,  his  broli^ 

the  province  of  Luxembourg.  Baldwin  was  taller  by  a  head,  but  hiastretsin 

BOUILLON",    Fn^DiBio   Maurice   de    la  was  prodigious.    It  is  said  that,  with  one  m 

TouK  d'Autehqne,  due  de,  a  French  soldier,  of  his  sword,  he  unseamed  a  horseman  fra 

brother  of  Marshal  Turenne,  born   at  Sedan,  head  to  saddle,  and  with  one  back  stroke  vojb. 

Oct.  22,  1005,  died  at  Pontoise,  Aug,  9,  1652.  cut  off  an  ox's  or  camel's  head.    When  in  A^ 

He  was  brought  up  in  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  having  one  day  lost  his  way,  he  found  oohi 

learned  the  profession  of  arms  under  his  uncle,  his  companions  in  a  cavern  engaged  witha  w*jj 

Maurice  of  Nassau.    In  1635  he  entered  the  he  drew  the  beast's  rage  upon  l"^"*?^,^ 

service  of  France,  but  6  years  later,  from  aver-  *  slew  it,  but  the  serious  bites  he  received  t^ 

sion  for  Cardinal  Richelieu,  concluded  an  alii-  him  long  to  his  bed.  "When  he  reached  JernsalcSj 

ance  with  the  Spaniards.    At  the  battle  of  La  out  of  his  enormous  army  he  had  remaning jo 

Marfee,  July  6, 1641,  he  displayed  extraordinary  25,000  men;  these,  however,  w«re  all  ^"^ 

ability,  but  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  render-  and  their  immediate  attendants.    At  first,  ^ 

ed  victory  useless.    He  then  made  peace  with  thought  to  take  the  holy  city  easily,  o/ •j 

the  cardinal,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  sault ;  but  being  repulsed  with  loss,  ^J^ 

but  the  next  year  was  arrested  as  an  accomplice  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  ^^^^J^^ 

in  Cinq  Mars  conspiracy.    He  would  probably  ings  of  a  siege,  after  the  forms  of  the  oldeoo^^ 

have  been  executed  if  his  wife,  who  waa  in  Machines  were    erected,  and  movable  tove- 

possession  of  Sedan,  had  not  threatened  to  de-  built,  of  the  few  olive  trees  which  vew  w* 
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n  tliAt  arid  and  rocky  Beighborhood,  of  hUi  time,  the  model  of  a  Obristian  prince  and 
:  tbem  enppoeed  to  hare  witaeaeed  the  eoldier.  ^^DisUnffoUhed,"  aajB  an  old  oon- 
of  the  SaTionr.  For  Sdars  the  ornsaden  temporary  chronider,  **  by  hia  hnmilify,  dem- 
barefoot,  dad  in  iackdoth  and  aahea,  enoy,  sobriety,  justioe,  and  ohaaUty,  he  dione 
be  walla  of  the  holy  cify.  On  the  9th,  rather  the  ^ht  of  monka  than  the  leader  of 
vaulted  it  on  all  dde^  with  Inyindble  aoldiers.**  The  feudal  Frankiah  kingdom  of 
aud  zeal.  The  bridges  were  let  down  Jemaalem,  whidi  endored  yet  a  long  while 
e  movable  turrets  upon  the  summit  of  the  through  constant  difficulty  and  disaster,  by  the 
nd  Godfrey  was  the  first  man  upon  the  interoourse  which  it  brought  about  between  the 
js,  a  fearful  maasacre  followed ;  for  it  learned,  sdentific,  polished,  and  accomplished 
bat  many  of  the  crusaders,  in  their  igno-  Saraoensand  the  wild  Franks  and  fiery  Normans, 
i>r^etfal  of  the  lapse  of  time,  believed  did  morethananyothercauseto  soften  and  tame 
i  Fatimites  and  Saracens,  who  defended  down  the  iron  men  of  the  West,  and  to  dvUize 
were  the  identical  men  wno  had  crucified  the  whole  semi-barbaroua  European  world. 
•v^iah,  and  that  they  were  personally  BOUILLON,  HxnbidsulToubd'Aitvibonii^ 
g  hbi  death  on  the  murderers.  Boon,  due  de.  marshal  of  IVance,  bom  Sept  28, 1565, 
r,  the  military  freni^  passed  awav,  or  died  March  25, 1028.  During  the  first  part  of 
mgtcd  Into  a  religtous  madness.  Bare-  his  life  he  was  known  as  viscount  of  Turenne. 
on  their  bare  kneea,  with  streaming  He  waa  brought  up  under  the  superintendence 
ad  bloody  handa  uplifted,  the  victors  of  his  grandfather,  the  old  constable  of  Mont- 
irough  the  atreeta,  whose  kennda  ran  morency,  and  his  education,  of  course,  waa 
ith  human  gore,  to  gain  remisdon  of  military.  When  '  stUl  vouog  he  was  con- 
ing before  that  mysterious  tomb,  to  re-  verted  to  Oalvinism,  and  beoune  an  adherent 
.hlch  they  had  steeped  their  souls  in  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  After  hia  accession  to 
I.  After  the  capture,  or,  aa  it  is  called,  the  throne  of  France,  Henry  conferred  on  him 
omption  of  the  holy  dty,  the  next  thintf  the  hand  and  estates  of  Charlotte  de  la  Marck, 
dvCormine  who  ahould  have  the  painm  the  heiress  of  the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  and  thus 
•  >f  ruling  and  defending  the  newly  ac-  he  became  a  powerful  prince  and  assumed  the 
>overeigntv.  The  choice  fdl  on  Ood-  titleof  duke  of  Bouillon.  On  the  very  evening 
lio  probably  estimated  the  honor  at  its  of  hia  nuptiala,  bidding  adieu  to  his  bride  for  a 
iac.  Yet  he  resigned  himself  to  the  few  houn^  he  hastened  to  the  fortress  of  Stenay, 
He  would  not,  however,  aasume  a  which  was  hdd  by  the  Lorrainers,  and  stormed 
Town  on  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  had  it  ''  Ventre  Saint  Orit^^^  said  Henry,  when  he 
jwned  with  thorns,  and,  accepting  only  heard  of  that  prowess,  '*  I  would  make  mar- 
e  of  baron  and  defender  of  the  holy  riagea  every  day  if  I  could  be  sure  of  such 
lliugly  surrendered  to  the  patriarch  the  wedding  presents;  I  should  soon  get  fhll  pos- 
Q  of  Jerusalem,  while  he  retsined  for  session  of  my  kingdom.*'  He  afterward  partid- 
otily  the  possession,  or  In  other  words  pated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Biron,  and  fied  to 
•nee,  of  the  city.  He  had  enough  to  do  Geneva,  where  he  remained  tiU  1606.  During 
[:d  it  In  the  very  fint  year  he  had  to  the  regency  of  Maria  de*  Medid,  Bouillon  en- 
1  innumerable  army  of  Egy^Uaa^  who  gaged  in  the  intriguea  by  which  France  waa 
m  kcd  the  crusaders  at  Ascafon.  it  was  then  troubled,  sometimes  nding  with  the  queen, 
i-ould  do  to  guard  his  city  gatea  against  sometimes  with  her  opponents;  now  support- 
lb^^,  who  infested  the  whole  open  coun-  ing  the  Oalvimsts,  then  making  peace  with  the 
m  the  very^  day  of  the  conquest,  render*  court  Amid  all  political  perturbations  he  ea- 
lardl  V  poeidble  to  till  the  land.  Tancred  tabliahed  at  Sedan  a  large  hbrary  and  a  college, 
e  ooly  leader  who  remained  with  God-  ftxmishing  pensions  to  many  illustrious  Oalvm- 

fie  with  difilcnlty  retained  800  knights  ists.    After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  nuuv 

fo<it  soldiers  to  defend  his  new  con-  ried  Elijcabeth  of  Nassau,  daughter  of  WUliam 

All  the  others  returned,  disgusted  with  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  he  had  2  sons,  the 

s,  or  corrupted  with  the  luxuries,  of  the  younger  of  whom  was  the  illustrious  Turenne. 

lud.    Bohemond  alone  waa  a  gainer  by  BOUILLY,  Jean  Nioolas,  a  French  drama- 

r,  who  had  taken  and  retained  Antioch  tist  and  novelist,  bom  in  1768,  died  at  Paris, 

my  cities  of  Greece.    To  Godfrey  hia  April  14,  1842.    The  poems  of  many  operas 

u  waa,  in  a  woridly  sense,  an  irremediable  were  composed  by  him,  sudi  as  Isjeune  Menri^ 

—a  protracted  martyrdom,  whidi  ter-  by  Mehul,  the  overture  of  which  is  considered  a 

1  only  with  his  life.    But  it  waa  not  of  masterpiece  of  ^n^phony,  and  Zefime/ffumte 

iration;  for  having  been  dected  king,  ofCherubinL    He  is  also  the  author  of  several 

,  lie  died,  probably  of  care  and  anxiety,  comedies  and  dramas,  and  of  several  colleetiona 

ka  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Baldwin  of  talea  for  young  persons^  which  waa  translated 

of  Jerusalem — Robert  Ourthose,  duke    into  German.  

mandy,  and  ddest  son  of  William  the  BOULAINYILLIERS,  Hxaru,  comte  de,  a 

ror,  having  refused  the  office— in  the  French  historian,  born  in  Normandy,  Oct  11, 

It?  year,   1100.     Godfrey  of  Bouillon  1658,  died  Jan.  28,  1722.    He  asserted  that 

>i:iCvTe,  honest,  and  pure-minded  man,  IVance,  as  a  nation,  was  indebted  for  its  power 

cording  to  hia  own  ideas^  and  thoae  to  the  feodal  system,  which,  according  to  ~ ' 
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opinion,    was   the   '^masterpiece   of    human  piinoipal  of  them  ia  the  northern  booleTu^ 

geoias."    His  Hutoire  de  Vancien  ff<mvemement  forming  a  aemi-drde  of  about  4  miltt  in  Wb. 

da  la  France  set  forth  this  thoorj.  The  Bo%Uevard  ItaUm^  ia  the  moat  oelebratdl 

BOULAY  D£  LA  MEUKTUE,  Asrom  for  ita  brilliancy  and  faahionable  appeannce; 
Jaoqueb  Culuds  J06BPH,  count,  a  French  law-  and  the  Bouteeard  du  Temple  la  the  most  popo- 
jer  and  politician,  born  Feb.  19,  1761,  in  Lor-  Ibt  boulevard,  and  remarkable  for  the  QumU? 
raine,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  2,  1840.  During  the  of  small  theatres  which  it  oontainSb  The  ^ 
revolution  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  levard  Bonne-NinneeUa  and  FommttUn  also 
and  as  a  judge  on  the  bench,  until  the  reign  of  present  a  oonstant  appearance  of  bostle  and 
terror,  when  he  was  outlawed.  After  the  9th  animati<»i.  Among  the  more  quiet  and  sUtdy 
Thermidor,  he  was  appointed  presiding  judge  boulevarda  must  !>&  mentioned  the  Bovktari 
of  the  civil  court,  and  afterward  held  the  office  da  Capucinee  and  the  JBouUcard  de  la  Modi' 
of  attorney- general  at  Nancy.  He  sat  in  the  leine.  The  Boul&oofdde  Sibattapol'wuoif&iiii 
council  of  500,  was  active  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  by  Napoleon  m^  ^VP^  ^'  ^^^* 
the  18  th  Fructidor,  and  aided  in  the  revolution  of  BOULOGNE,  or  JSouLOOBX-aux-Hn,  a  see- 
the 18th  Brumidre.  Being  appointed  ohmrman  port  town  of  France,  department  of  Pis  de 
of  the  legislative  section  in  the  council  of  state,  Calais^  situated  on  the  English  channel  near 
he  took  an  active  part  in  digesting  the  code  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  liane.  Dnricg 
ckil.  On  the  first  restoration,  he  kept  aloof  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  was,  nnder  tk 
from  public  affairs ;  during  the  Hundred  Days,  name  of  Oetoriacum,  the  port  most  frequented 
he  was  again  a  minister  of  state ;  on  the  abdi-  by  travellers  crossing  to  Britain,  withwhich it 
eation  of  Napoleon  I.*  he  caused  his  son  to  be  already  had  considerable  interoourse.  Subse- 
proclaimed  as  Napoleon  U.,  and  was  appointed  quently  it  was  called  Bononia^  and  fioaUj  i*»- 
minister  of  justice  by  the  commission  of  govern-  imia.  whence  the  present  name.  Doling  the 
ment.  He  was,  of  course,  outlawed  by  the  middle  ages,  it  was  possessed  by  yvm 
returning  king,  and  for  4^  years  was  an  exile,  princely  houses,  until  it  fell  to  that  of  Biu^* 
In  1819  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  France. —  dy.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  is 
HsNBi  Gbobge,  count,  son  of  the  preceding,  1477,  it  was  united  to  the  French  crown  bj 
vice-president  of  tlie  French  republic  of  1848,  Louis  XI.  In  1544^  it  was  taken  by  li^ 
born  July  15,  1797,  at  Nancy.  He  took  an  Henry  VHI.  of  England,  but  smrendered  fa) 
active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  In  France  6  years  later.  Cnarles  Y.  ne&rljde- 
1837  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  dep-  stroyed  it  in  1553^  after  a  siege  of  6  weeb. 
uties.  In  1843  he  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Having  bepn  at  various  times  the  starting  poioi 
decree  of  banishment  against  the  Bonaparte  of  naval  expeditions  against  Great  Srit^ 
fiEtmily.  InFeb.  1848,  ho  sided  with  the  moderate  Botdogne  rose  to  celebrity  in  the  beginning 
republicans,  was  elected  to  the  constituent  of  this  century,  by  being  the  centre  of  u» 
assembly,  and  there  again  supported  the  motion  tremendous  armament  prepared  by  Nspol^ 
for  the  return  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  When  against  that  country.  A  magnificent  colo^ 
Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  president,  the  name  164  feet  high,  has  been  erected  on  a  hill  sio- 
of  Boulay  de  la  Meorthe  was  placed  by  him  at  ated  nearly  a  mUe  from  the  town,  to  pr&ene 
the  head  of  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  vice-  the  memory  of  that  great  but  futile  efoit. 
presidency  ;  and  the  assembly  almost  unani-  That  period  was  the  beginning  of  the  prosp^j 
mously  chose  him.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  ity  of  Boulogne,  which  was  further  eahuicft. 
1851  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  senate.  by  the  return  of  peace.    It  waa  then  modi  ie> 

BOULBON,  or  Eaousset-Boulson,  Gaston  sorted  to  by  English  visitors  and  families,  n^J 

Baottlx,  comto  de,  a  French  adventurer,  born  in  of  the  latter  bavins  made  it  a  permanent  re^ 

Avignon,  in  1817,  executed  near  Guayamas,  dence.    It  is  divided  into  the  lower  and  l» 

Aug.  12, 1864.  He  repaired,  in  1852,  to  Califor-  upper  towns.    The  latter,  althou^  umM 

nia,  where  he  induced  a  number  of  other  ad-  laid  out,  is  pretty  well  ooilt,  and  cX^  ^ 

venturers  to  join  him  in  an  ei^edltion  to  Sonora,  squares  ornamented  with  fonntainS|  a  csu^ 

after  having  squandered  his  estate  in  Paris  and  dral,  an  ancient  episcopal  palace,  a  ci$y  H 

Algiers.    Having  overcome,  at  the  point  of  the  and  palace  of  justice.     It  is  sDrroanded  of 

bayonet,  the  opposition  of  the  Mexicans  to  his  ramparts,  which  have  been  tnuiaformed  n^ 

designs  upon  ^e  gold  mines,  Boulbon  became  beautiful  promenades  planted  with  toeea,  flv 

flushed  by  his  temporary  victory,  and  rallying  affording  a  magnificent  view  that  extoafls  w 

round  him  600  men,  he  seized  Arispe,  the  capi-  the  coast  of  England,  which  ia  distinct  ^ 

tal  of  Sonora,  and  proclaimed  a  repubhc    De-  ble  in  clear  weather.    The  lower  town,  a^ 

feated  by  the  Mexicans,  Jan.  4,  1853,  he  re-  ated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  watered  by  tM 

turned  to  California,  from  whence  he  planned  a  Idane,  and  laid  out  with  great  regolanty,  1^^ 

new  invasion  in  April,  1854,  but  again  repulsed  most  populous  and  conamerdaL     The  i)S^ 

by  the  Mexicans,  July  18,  he  was  captured  and  house  is  a  fine  establishment     The  ges^^ 

put  to  death.    Jules  de  la  Madelene  published  hospital,  founded  in  1692,  the  l>«nw  ^ 

an  account  of  his  life  and  adventures  (Paris,  public  library  (with  80,000  vols.),  and  m^ 

1855).  atre,  deserve  also  to  be  noticed.    The  por-*- 

BOULEVARDS  (originally  bulwarks  or  ram-  difficult  of  access,  and  is  left  dry  twice  *  d»7 

parts),  the  famous  public  avenues  iu  Paris,  The  by  the  tide ;  and  men-of-war  have  to  mw^" 
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lin^fl  TOftd%  wliere  th^  are  perftetlj  safb  by  the  dlreetoiy  to  tLreaten  Engknd  with  in- 

trutected  aniiut  wertem  winds.     The  TMlon;   the  prepftrations,  which   had   been 

r  was  gr^j  improTed  bj  Napoleon,  in  goins  on  aronnd  Boulogne,  were  proaecnted ; 

when  S  large  baaina,  connected  bj  a  the  fleets  moctly  oonststing  of  flat-boats  anitable 

wore  conatraoied.    The  nomber  of  per-  for  a  landing,  was  retoforoed ;  fortifications 

rbo  disembark  here  annnallj  is  estimated  along  the  coast  repaired,  and  troops  encamped 

en  100,000  and  100,000.     A  steamboat  in  the  yicini^.    The  English  government  or* 

every  day  for  Folkestone  and  Dover,  %  dered  Nelson  to  that  coast,  who  arrived  off 

,  twice  a  week,  for  London  and  Brixton,  Boologne  Aug.  i,  1801.  and  attacked  the  French 

luther  once  a  week  for  Rye.    There  are  4  Teasels,  nnder  Latooche  Treville,  and  again  on 

daily  on  the  northern  railway, which  takes  the  15th  and  17th,  but  withont  sncoess.    The 

boors  to  flo  from  Bonlogne  to  Paris.    The  peace  of  Amiens  did  not  last  long  enough  to 

1  trade  u  considerable.    Almost  all  the  disband  either  {he  French  troops  or  the  naval 

vcs'^els  bdon^ng  to  Bonlogne  are  en-  forces;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  new  hostilitiesi 

in  the  fish  tnSe;  the  herring,  mackerel,  the  project  of  invading  England  was  revived 

i)d  fisheries,  are  rigoroosly  proeecated,  and  energetically  carried  forward.    Thedepar^> 

the  town  has  manoflMtiirea  of  coarse  ments  and  cities  of  France,  taxing  themselves 

m  goods,  sail-cloth,  bottles^  and  earthen-  according  to  their  capacitv,  presented  the  first 

for  the  colonies,  with  tanneries,  rope-  consul  with  large  sums  of  money,  ship^  guns, 

,  &C.     The  Bouogne  fishing  boats  are  andammnnition.    The  ci^  of  Pans  voted  a  ship 

rgest  and  best  In  the  channel.    The  fish-  of  120  sons;  Lyons  ooe  of  100:  Bordeaux  one 

occupy  a  separate  part  of  the  town,  are  of  80  ;  Marseilles  one  of  74.    The  department 

s4  and  manners  distinct  from  the  rest  of  of  Gironde  subscribed  over  $800,000  in  addition 

i>pnlation,  speak  a  distinct  patois,  and  to  the  ship  frx>m  Bordeaux ;  tne  others  fit>m 

intermarry  with  the  other  townsfolk.  $40,000  to  $900,000  each.    The  department  of 

are  various  esUbliahments  of  learning  ^^^  d'Or  sent  100  pieces  of  ordnance  from  the 
es  of  agriculture,  coouneroe,  tft,  imd  Oreusot  finmdery.  Private  citizens  also  contrib- 
e ;  a  museum  of  antiquity  and  natural  nted  largely ;  and  the  Italian  republic  gave 
ff  a  free  school  for  navigstora,  S  En^ish  4,000.000  hvres,  to  be  employed  in  the  build- 
4,  on  Endish  reading-room,  and  numer-  ing  of  2  frigates  and  12  gunboats.  The  whole 
ardin^-schools  for  girls  and  boys,  many  contribution  amounted  to  $8,000,000,  which, 
n  under  English  principals^  Le  Ssge,  added  to  $14,000,000,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
of  ''  Qil  Bias,*'  died  here  in  1747,  in  a  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  Statea,  fur- 
No.  8,  rue  de  ChAtean ;  and  the  English  lushed  ample  means  for  the  purpose.  Several 
anipbell^s  death  occurred  here  in  1844.  campe  were  fixed  at  points  in  the  vidnity  of 

1  1H56,  83,742,  among  whom  are  about  the  northern  sea,  the  British  channel,  and 
;>ormanent  English  rMidents.  the  Atlantic,  the  principal  of  which  was  near 
rLOGNE.    Ik>is   DB,    a  pnblio  park,  Boulogne,  the  centre  and  starting  point  of  the 

2  miles  ntnn  Paris.  It  was  of  old  a  projected  e]j>edition«  This  was  laid  out  with 
ig  ground  for  the  FMnch  kinga^  and  the  repilanty  of  a  town ;  it  consisted  of 
e  fi^ionable  in  the  18th  century.  In  it  frame  nooses  forming  streets,  thorough&res^ 
itiiiited  the  abbey  of  Longchamp,  where  and  sqnaresi  ornamented  with  fonntaios  and 
mIious  choir  of  nuns  attracted  the  at-  other  monuments.  Beside  regular  drillings  and 
1  of  amateurs^  particnlarlv  during  Pas-  exeroise&  the  soldiers  were  employed  in  various 
cok.  The  Longchamp  pilgrimage,  as  it  works  of  fortification  or  constmctioiL  They 
illod,  was  interrupted  Vy  the  revolution;  were  readv  for  embarkation  at  any  moment 
tor  the  18th  Brumaire,  the  place  ag^n  The  port  of  Boulogne,  as  well  as  those  of  Etaples, 
e  a  favorite  walk  and  drive.  Ontheap-  Yimereux,  and  Ambleteuseu  had  been  enlai^ed, 
I  of  the  allied  armies  in  1814,  great  nnm-  deepened,  and  improved,  and  fortifications  were 
•f  trees  were  felled  to  make  paUsades.  erected  msut  the  coast,  and  protected  by  for- 
laoe  was  bought  in  1859  by  the  munid-  midable  artiUeiy.  In  ^ite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
of  Paris,  and  haa  undergone  a  transform  English,  the  numeroos  vessels  which  had  been 
1  at  the  hands  of  a  landscape  gardener,  bnut  at  the  several  ports  of  France  and  Holland, 
io](t<<ure,  which  is  now  no  less  than  6  ancceeded  in  reading  the  harbor  of  Boulogna 
in  circumference,  contains  an  artificial  Beaide  ordinary  ships,  they  conasted  of  gun- 
nearly  2  miles  long^  fed  br  a  powerflol  boata,  gnn-bargea,  and  pinnaces^  all  of  very  ^ght 
^.ngrlne  fttHn  the  Sttne.  Ae  scenery  is  draught,  partiralarly  the  last  The  gun-boata^ 
rise  charming,  and  tbe  views  fit>m  differ-  however,  carrying  4  guns  and  half  a  company 
ints  are  adm&able.   The  wall  which  sur-  of  soldien»  were  also  intended  for  fidbiting,  500 

i  this  park  has  11  gates.  being  equal  to  26  ships  of  100  guns.  I^  whole 

XOGNE,  Camp  Di.   Such  Is  the  common  fleet  numbered  from  1,800  to  1,500  crafts,  capable 

ition  of  the  large  and  powerfol  armament  of  carrying  120,000  troops.    It  was  to  sail  from 

from  1808  to  1806  in  the  vicinity  of  Bonlogne.  while  squadrons  would  also  start  from 

rne,  by  Ki^leon  BonapartiL  with  the  Brest  and  TexeL    It  was  calculated  that  the 

of  invadiitf  England,    After  bis  election  whole  foroe,  amounting  to  150,000  men,  codd 

t  consal,  he  took  up  the  plan  devised  be  landed  in  afow  hours  on  the  En^iah  sboia 
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In  August,  1804^  eveiy  thing  was  ready  for  em-  largely  contributed  to  the  estabHshmtnt  of 

barkation.      Napoleon,  lately  proclaimed  em-  Protestant  charter  schools;  and  during  th«  pre;:* 

peror,  repaired  in  state  to  Boulogne,  and,  seated  famine  of  1740,  proTided,  at  his  own  exp^ix; 

on  a  throne,  surrounded  by  his  princes  and  2  meals  a  day  for  2,500  distressed  pers(<:i 

marshals,  his  face  turned  toward  England,  dis-  For  19  years  he  filled  the  office  of  lord  jus- 

tributed  to  his  soldiers  crosses  of  the  legion  of  tice  of  Ireland. 

honor  and  banners.  The  troops  were  partly  on  BOULTON,  Matteow,  an  EngUsh  en^nar. 
board  the  bai*ges  and  pinnaces  ;  the  rest  could  bom  at  Binzungham,  Sept.  8,  1728,  died  & 
be  embarked  in  less  than  2  hours  ;  and  for  the  Aston  Hall,  near  Birmingham,  Aug.  17,  l^'t 
last  signal,  Napoleon  only  waited  for  Admiral  Having  received  a  good  phun  education,  Trhich 
Yilleneuve, who,  after  a  cruise  in  the  West  Indies,  included  drawing  and  mathematics,  he  jobcd 
where  he  had  successfully  avoided  the  chase  of  his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware,  and 
Nelson,  had  set  sail  for  Europe,  and  was  to  at  an  early  age  discovered  a  new  proc^  ilr 
reach  the  entrance  of  the  English  Channel,  and  inlaying  steel  in  shoe-buckles,  watch  ch^ 
there  keep  the  English  fleet  at  bay,  or 'fight  it,  buttons,  <&c.,  which  articles,  exported  to  tit 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  continent,  were  sold  there  to  English  travel- 
Boulogne  armament  to  cross  to  England  and  lera,  as  the  fruit  of  French  ingenuitr.  Thi 
land.  But  while  Napoleon  was  impatiently  death  of  his  father  gave  him  ample  meaiii  to 
looking  for  Yilleneuve,  the  latter  had  en-  extend  his  business,  and,  in  1762,  hftTing  pr- 
countered  the  English  admiral  Galder,  opposite  chased  a  large  tract  of  barren  heath,  at  S.'U 
Ferrol,  and,  although  not  unsuccessful,  instead  near  Handsworth  (one  of  the  suburbs  of  6b- 
of  keeping  on  his  course  toward  the  north,  had  mingham),  he  expended  a  large  sum  in  &x-m: 
put  into  Vigo.  When,  after  long  days  of  anxiety,  the  works  still  known  as  the  Soho  manuf3Ci> 
Napoleon  learned  at  last  that  Yilleneuve  was  ry,  capable  of  employing  1,000  vorbnti 
not  coming,  that  the  English  fleet  was  cruising  Having  only  an  inadequate  supply  of  iratcr- 
within  the  strait,  and  all  hope  of  now  success-  power,  Mr.  Boulton  constructed  a  steam-r;:- 
fully  attacking  England  was  gone,  he  turned  gine,  in  1767,  on  the  original  plan  of  Sarerr. 
toward  continental  Europe  ;  and,  sending  his  Two  years  afterward,  he  entered  into  partner- 
army  through  Germany,  undertook  that  cam-  ship  with  James  Watt^  and  the  Soho  sU^am-cc- 
paign  which  was  marked  by  the  victory  of  gine,  gradually  improved  and  simplified,  be- 
Austerlitz  and  the  taking  of  Yienna,  and  ended  came  known  all  over  Europe,  lis  pow^ 
with  the  treaty  of  Prcsburg.  From  England  were  flrst  applied  to  the  purpose  of  coining  it 
Admiral  Keith  was  sent  with  a  number  of  1783,  firom  80,000  to  40,000  milled  coins  fe 
fire  ships  to  bum  the  Boulogne  fleet  On  struck  off  in  an  hour.  Boulton  and  Watt  sect 
Oct.  8,  he  was  off  the  port  and  made  his  first  two  complete  mints  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  for 
attempt,  but  was  repelled  by  the  French.  For  many  years  executed  the  entire  conper  coins^? 
two  days  the  struggle  continued ;  on  the  of  England.  Mr.  Boulton  expended  £4T.U'J 
night  of  tbe  4Ui  the  sea  itself  seemed  on  fire,  on  the  steam-engine,  before  Watt  had  soan- 
Keith  was  compelled,  to  retire,  having  caused  pletely  constructed  it  that  its  operation  vitlia 
but  comparatively  trifling  damage.  Events  did  profit.  One  of  the  Soho  inventions  vis  > 
not  allow  Napoleon  to  renew  his  project ;  but  method  of  copying  oil  paintings.  Mr.  Boul:c3 
he  was  reluctant  to  give  it  up  ;  he  entertained  also  patented  a  discovery  of  raising  water  asw 
it  as  late  as  1805,  and  often  regretted  in  after-  other  fluids  by  impulse.  He  was  extreinily 
days  that  fate  had  not  permitted  him  to  carry  well  informed,  ana  had  great  oonversaw 
it  through.  A  column  half  a  mile  from  Bou-  powers.  It  was  to  James  Boswell,  who  visi- 
logne  is  now  the  only  material  record  of  this  ed  Soho  in  1776,  and  not  to  George  lH.  [^ 
famous  camp.  commonly  reported),  that  he  said,  "  I  sell  lw« 

BOULONNAIS,  a  district  of  France,  the  what  all  the  world  desires  to  have,  povw." 

chief  town  of  which  is  Boulogne,  in  the  an-  BOUNTY,  a  premium  given  by  governinenti 

cient  province  of  Picardy,  now  a  part  of  the  for  the  encouragement  of  special  branohes  of  12- 

department  of  Pas  do  Calais.  dustry  or  invention,  or  of  particular  enterprK« 

BOULTER,  Hugh,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  Ire-  which  are  thought  to  be  of  national  impomrci 

land,  born  in  London,  Jan.  4,  1671 ;  died  there  BOURBON,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  areaal-  ^i* 

in  Sept.  1742.    On  leaving  Oxford,  he  was  sue-  300  sq.  m.,  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  theN>iit- 

cessively  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Can-  Licking  river,  and  drained  by  Hinkston,StoDt!rs! 

terbury;   rector  of  St.    Olaves,  South  wark;  and  Stroad's  creek.   The  surface  is  gently  un^lD 

archdeacon  of  Surrey;  chaplain  to  George  I.,  lating,  and  the  soil,  of  fine  limestone  dcriranA 

and  tutor  to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales.     He  is  remarkably  rich,  producing  large  qnantices 

was  made  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1719,  at  the  of  corn,  and  affording  pastiirage  to  citei^^i't 

same  time  obtaining  the  deanery  of  Christ  flocks  of  sheep.    Lead  ore  is  found  in  ^^ 

Church,  Oxford.    In  1724  he  was  made  arch-  quantities;  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs ^-^ 

bishop  of  Armagh,  and  "  primate  of  all  Ire-  numerous.    One  of  those  curious  monocicn-; 

land.'^    He  expended  £30,000  in  augmenting  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  which  occur  throQ?^''^ 

the  incomes  of  the  poorer  clergy ;  erected  ana  the  Mississippi  valley,  has  been  discovered  ^ 

endowed  hospitals  at  Armagh  and  Drogheda  Stoner's  creek,  at  the  mouth  of  Flat  Bq^.^^ 

for   the   reception  of  clergymen's   widows ;  this  county.    It  is  apparently  a  work  01  ^^ 
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and  eonsiste  of  an  earthen  vaU  8  or  4  inMcnre.    St.  Denis  ia  the  capital.    The  colo- 

^'h,  enclosing  an  area  of  21  acres,  within  nial  connoil  is  composed  of  30  members,  who  are 

ftre  a  nomber  of  mounds,  excavations,  and  chosen  for  6  years,  and  the  island  senas  2  dele- 

!(>  raised  ontlines,  2  or  8  feet  broad  and  1  gates  to  Par».    Imports  in  1854,  $5,350,000 ; 

^\u    Ootaide  the  wall  are  14  stnictares  exports  $3,250.000 ;  reexportations,  $350,000. 

to  those  within.     This  tt)nntf,  which  Total  yalne  of  imports  ana  exports.  $8,950,000. 

part  q{  the  region  called  the  '*  Garden  of  ThearriTalsof  vessels  were  131 — 94  from  France, 

^kj*,'"  was  organized  in  1785,  and  named  80  from  French  colonies,  7  from  foreign  ports, 

tie  royal  familr  of  France.    In  1850  it  01earance8l48 — ^94  to  France, 42  to  French  colo- 

1 1,705,599  bushels  of  Indian  com,  78,138  nies,  7  to  foreign  ports.    The  coasting  trade  for 

oat,  180,582  of  oats,  78,621  pounds  of  1854  was  to  the  extent  of  $6,700,000,  showing  an 

!ho  greatest  quantity  prodnced  bv  any  increase  of  nearly  17  per  cent,  over  the  preced- 

of  tiie  State),  and  1,205  tons  of  hemp,  ing  year,  and  employing  842  vessels,  of  which 

were  9  com  and  flour  mills,  7  saw  mills,  8  189  entered,  and  158  left  the  port 

1  factories,  1  cotton  factory,  28  churches,  BOURBON,  the  name  of  a  French  royal 

paver  office,  and  281  pupils  attending  family  wluch  traces  its  origin  to  Louis  IX.,  and 

s(<hooI.     Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  since  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  has 

017.    The  capital  is  Paris,  and  the  pop-  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  annals  of  its 

amounts  to  14,466,  of  wnom  7,066  are  own  country,  and  more  recently  of  Europe. 

For  the  sake  of  deamess,  it  is  necessary  to 

*RBON  fFr.  lU  de  la  Ehtnim^  or  lU  dbtinguish  the  ducal  family  and  the  royal 

>n),  an  i.siand  of  the  ILiscarene  group.  In  dynasties  proceeding  from  it    I.  Ditcal  Fak- 

lian  ocean,  under  the  sway  of  France.  Itia  xlt.    The  fief  of  ]Bourbon.  now  called  UAr- 

>s  in  length  and  23  in  breadth.  Pop.  115,-  ohambault,  seems  to  have  been  in  existence  as 

whom  about  65.000  were  formerlyalaves  early  as  the  9th  century,  when  it  was  in  the 

5  employed  on  tne plantations).    Theide  possession   of  Adhemar,  who,  according   to 

irbon  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  genealo^ts,  descended  m>m  Ilildebrandt,  bro- 

tor  Mnscarenhas,  in  1545,  and  received  Uier  of  Charles  Martel,  and  who  transmitted  It 

no  of  \is  discoverer.    In  1642  the  French  to  his  prosony.    In  1218  it  came  by  marriage 

•os^iwsion  of  it,  and  formed  a  permanent  to  Ouy  of  Dampierre,  whose  family  held  it 

in  1(>49,  when  the  name  of  Bourbon  was  until  1272,  .when  Beatrix,  the  only  heiress, 

to  the  island.     Daring  the  revolution,  married  the  6th  son  of  King  Louis  IX.,  Rob- 

tlor  the  empire,  it  was  called  Reunion,  ert,  count  of  Clermont,  who  thus  became  the 

■i  Uouaparte.    The  English  seized  it  In  head  of  the  great  fandly  of  Bourbon.    The  fief 

>ut  restored  it  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  was  then  onfir  a  seignory,  imd  was  erected  into 

April  2,  1815.    In  1848  the  name  was  a  dukedom  by  Charles  lY.  for  Louis,  son  of 

Uaii^i^cd  from  Bourbon  to  Reunion.    The  Robert  and  Beatrix,  who,  in  1327,  assumed  the 

ii.iH  l>een  formed  from  2  volcanoes,  one  of  title  of  duke.     He  left  2  sons  *  Pierre  L,  the 

(^allcd  Le  Oros  Home,  has  long  been  ex-  elder,  who  continued  the  ducal  dynasty,  and 

;  !i  e  other,  the  Piton  do  la  Foumaise,  is  per-  Jacques  I.,  count  of  La  Marche,  the  younger, 

iy  emitting  either  smoke  or  flame.    The  whose  descendants  were  destined  to  become 

lal  rivers  are  the  St.  Etienne,  Oalets,  kings  of  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Parma, 

uid  Marsouins.    There  are  no  extensive  The  second  dukcL  Pierre  I.,  was  killed  at  Poi- 

;    tho  entire  surface  is   covered   with  tiers. — ^IIls  son,  Louis  IL,  distingniahed  him- 

fiins  (of  which  the  Piton  de  Neige  is  the  self  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  in  the  war 

t),  between  which  lie  narrow  valleys,  against  the  English,  was  appointed  guardian  of 

>it  Mive  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  is  the  duke  of  Orleans,  2a  son  of  that  kinj^, 

,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  de-  who  also  appointed  him,  coi\)ointly  with  Phihp 

n  great  measure  upon  imports  for  their  the  Hardy,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  superintend 

ou(*o.     Tho  most  important  production  the  education  of  the  young  kins  Charles  YL 

is]ftad  is  sugar.     Ooffee,  doves,  dye-  He  won  the   esteem  of  Charles^  who  had 

,  and  saltpetre  are  also  exported.    Com  married  his  sister,  and  used  all  his  efforts  to 

0(1,  but  in  very  small  q;uantity.    The  di-  prevent  the  troubles  during  the  reign  of  his 

lias  recently  undergone  a  great  chanse.  nephew ;  but  though  a  man  of  some  ability,  he 

'cputed  the  most  healthy  colony  in  Uio  was  unequal  to  the  task.     He  sacceasfoUy  led 

Bourbon  is  now  visited  by  a  bloody  flux  a  crusade  against  the  pirates  of  Tunis  in  1301, 

[)h<>id  fever,  which  a|^k  every  European  and  died  in  1410.  He  was  the  true  founder  of  the 

.  re.*<idence  of  4  or  6  years.    Yellow  fever,  greatness  of  his  house.   To  the  duchy  of  Bour- 

er,  is  unknown.    Earthquakes  are  never  bon  and  county  of  Clermont  he  added,  throngh 

lit  the  island  is  subject  to  violent  hurri-  his  2  marriages,  or  by  purchase,  the  duchy  of 

which  do  great  i^ury  to  houses,  anl-  Auvergne,  the   county  of  Montpensier,   the 

m<l  men.    The  temperature  is  more  mod-  principality  of  Dombea,  and  several  other  mi- 

hon  Is  usual  in  these  latitudes.   Thendnr  nor  feudal  estates:  so  that  he   became  one 

lasts  from  November  till  April,  and  it  of  the  most  powerful  vassals  of  the  crown,  his 

iter  from  Hay  till  October.     Bourbon  possessions  extending  from  the  banks  of  the 

postfosses  no  good  port,  and  anchorage  is  Cher  to  thoee  of  the  Rhone,  and  from  the 
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sonthern  botmdaries  of  Borgnndj  to  Langue*  oontribnted  fpre&tly  to  the  ^etoiy  of  Para^ 
doc— Jean  I.  succeeded  his  father  Louis  XL ;  where  Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner.  Hot- 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  ever,  he  was  not  treated  by  the  emperor  Tok 
and  brought  to  ^gland;  paid  his  ransom  8  the  regard  which  he  anticipated;  and  bong  a 
times  without  being  able  to  obtain  his  libera-  the  head  of  a  body  of  Grerman  merceoariea, 
tion ;  and  at  last,  in  the  hope  of  bein^  more  who,  for  montha  had  received  no  paj,  be  th 
successful,  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  he  obliged  to  lea^  them  against  the  city  of  Eon^ 
gave   up  to  the  English  king  the  principal  before  which  he  appeared  Kay  6, 152T.  Tb 
strongholds  of  his  duchy,  at  the  same  time  ac-  troops  were  eager  for  the  promised  pil]Age,iai 
knowledging  Henry  Yl.  as  king  of  France;  the   attack   commenced  at  once.     Bouton, 
but  his  son,  the  count  of  Clermont,  declined  to  while  scaling  a  wall,  was  shot  by  a  CQlterin; 
abide  by  these  terms,  and  the  unhappy  duke  and  the  soldiers,  infuriated  by  the  dealh  of 
died  in  1434  at  London. — Charles  L,  known  their  commander,  stormed  the  city,  which  fir 
nntU  his  father^s  death  as  count  of  Clermont,  2  months  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  blood- 
did  good  service  to  the  French  kins  against  the  shed.     The  body  of  Carbon  was  tsken  to 
English,  and  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Gaeta,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  \k 
treaty  of  Arras  between  Charles  YIL  and  the  memory;  while  the  French  parliament  ordered 
duke  of  Burgundy  in  1435.    He  subsequently  the  threshold  of  his  hotel  at  Paris  to  be  piiat- 
engaged  in  the  revolt  known  as  la  Praguerie^  ed  of  a  yellow  color,  to  make  kuown  to  pos- 
but  soon  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  a  terity  that  the  traitor  had  died,  bearing  anu 
daughter  of  whom  his  son,  the    count  of  against  his  native  country.    IL  Botal  Jhs^ 
Clermont,  afterward   married.     He   died   in  ties  of  Bourbon. — Ihinc€,    The  head  of  tjx 
1456. — Jean  II.,  son  of  Charles  I.,  proved  a  younger  branch  of  the  Bonrbons,  wbidi  pm 
faithful    servant  to  Charles  YII.  of  France,  kings  to  France,  was,  as  we  have  said  tbofe, 
but  entered  the  "  League  of  the  Public  Weal"  Jacques,  count  of  La  Marche,  2d  son  of  Loois, 
against  Louis  XI.    By  the  treaty  of  Conflons  1st  duke  of  Bourbon.    The  6th  desoendutfif 
he  obtained  the  most  favorable  terms,  being  Jacques,  Antoine  of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vcs: 
successively  appointed  governor  of  Languedoc,  d6me,  married  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  hdrea  d 
knight  of  St.  Michael,  and  lajstly  grand  consta-  Kavarre,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Henri,  pruiea 
ble  of  France. — On  his  death  in  1488,  the  of  B6arn,  born  in  1553,  who  succeeded  \a& 
tluchy  should  have  fallen  to  his  1st  brother,  father  in  1562,  and,  in  1689,  on  the  deati  of 
the  archbishop  of  Lyons ;  but  his  2d  brother,  Henri  HI.,  the  last  prince  of  the  Yaloia  family, 
Pierre  II.  of  IBeauieu,  got  possession  of  it.    Ho  was  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  Frawe, 
married   Anne,    oaughter    of   Louis   XT.    of  Henri  the  B^amais,  as  he  was  scomfullj  called 
France.     On  the  death  of  that  king,  Anne  by  the  Catholics,  made  his  claims  good  bj 
governed   under   the   name  of  her  brother,  courage,  energy,  and  perseverance.    At  last,  a 
Charles  YHI.    She  had  but  one  daughter,  Su-  1594,  he  was  acknowledged  king  of  France  u 
zanne,  whom  she  married  to  her  cousin,  Charles  Henri  lY. ;  and  after  a  reign,  during  vhicb  bfl 
of  Montpensier,  the  last  duke  of  Bourbon,  bet-  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  to  his  country,  h* 
tcr  known  as  the  constable  of  Bourbon.    He  was  assassinated  in  1610  by  BavaiUac  Bixa 
belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  family,  his  descendants  in  the  direct  line  occupied  tl« 
and  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  throneafterhim :  Louis  XIU.,  1610-1648  ;I/)5fl 
elder,  became    the   most  wealthy  prince   in  XIY.,    1648-1715;    Louis    AY.,    1715-l7T^i 
France ;    he  was,  moreover,  appointed  grand  Louis  XYL,  1774-1793 ;  Louis  XYHI^  1815- 
constable  by  Francis  L,  and  thus  ranked  in  1824;  and  Charles  X..  1824r-1830.    Therei^ 
power  next  to  the  king.    Although  his  wife  of  Louis  XIY.  lasted  72  years.    This  princes 
was  still  living,  Charlotte  of  Savoy,  mother  of  son  and  grandson  died  before  him ;  and  lie  t» 
the  king,  fell  in  love  with  him ;  but  he  repelled  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  then  a  (^ 
her  approaches,  and  she  became  his  irreconcil-  Their  2    successive  reigns  covered  toge^^ 
able  enemy.    The  constable  was  deprived  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.    The  disorofi* 
his  pensions,  which  amounted  to  the  then  enor-  and  corruption  which  prevailed  during  the  lit* 
mous  sum  of  76,000  livres ;  and  on  his  wife's  ter  part  of  that  period  prepared  the  I^Dd 
death,  as   she  had   left  no  child,  Charlotte  revolution,  to  which  Louis  XYI.  fell  » victiiB. 
claimed  the  Bourbon  estates  as  the  nearest  heir-  For  more  than  20  years  his  brothers  were  ^' 
ess,  and  a  lawsuit  was  brought  against  him  be-  iles  from  France ;  tiiey  returned  to  their  co^ 
fore  the  parliament.     A  judgment  was  rcn-  try  under  the  protection  of  foreign  anniA 
dered  in  her  favor,  and  Bourbon  entered  into  Hence  the  comparative  unpopularity  of  I^ 
secret  negotiations  with  the  emperor  Charles  XV  111.  and  Charles  X.,  wiiich  caused  at  ub 
Y.  and  King  Henry  YIII.  of  England.    It  was  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  in  1830.    i^ 
agreed  that  a  kingdom  should  be  created  for  younger  branch,  known  as  Bourbon-Orkao^ 
the  constable  in  south-eastern  France,  and  the  traces  its  origin  to  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  tw 
remainder  of  the  country  given  up  to  the  oth-  brother  of  Louis  XIY.    It  ascended  the  tkosi 
er  confederates.    Francis  I.  was  informed  of  in  1830  in  the  person  of  his  4th  desoeiW 
the  plot,  and  Bourbon  fled  in  disguise  and  who  was  styled  Louis  Philippe  L,  king  w  jj!^ 
raised  in  Germany  6,000  soldiers,  with  whom  French.    He  reigned  18  years,  and  M^ 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor.     He  crown  in  the  revolution  of  Febroaiyi  1^ 
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ng  mu  are  the  dnkot  of  Kemoan.  Axh  fionfly;  th^  began  irith  Annimd  de  Boarbon, 

•mtpeQ0ier,andtheprineeof  JoinTille.—  brother  of  the  great  Oond6,  and  became  ez- 

OathedeathofOarioeIL,thelaatpriiioa  tinct  in  1814. 

Austrian  ho«ue  of  Spain,  the  crown  de-  BOUBBOK.  Lovn  Hknbl  doc  de,  thegreat- 

on  PhiUpi,  doke  of  Anion,  grandaon  of  grandson  of  tne  great  Oond6,  bom  in  1693, 

IV.,  whoielgnedaaPhilipY.,  1700-1746^  at  Yeraamea,  died  at  Chantillj,  Jan«  87, 1740. 

i<)M  BQcceewrs  were:  Fernando  VL,  After  the  death  of  Lonifl  XIY.,  he  was  nonua*- 

r>9 ;  Carlos  IIL,  1759-1788;  CarioalY^  ted  member  of  the  board  of  regency,  ai^ron 

i()8 ;  Fernando  YIL,  1814-1888 ;   and  the  death  of  the  regent,  Philip  of  Orloana,  ap- 

IL,  who  is  now  in  her  S9th  year.    8ho  pdnted  prime  minister.    like  his  ancestors,  he 

,  when  18  years  old,  her  eonsin  Don  was  extremely  rapadoos— obtained  larse  sams 

)o  de  Asris-llaria,  by  whom  she  haa  from  the  pnblio  treasury,  was  involved  in  the 

ty  daoghters;  the  heiress  apparent  ia  schemes  or  Law,  associated  in  many  of  the  finan- 

isbd  Frandsca  de  Assls  Ohrirona  Fran-  cial  transactions  of  the  brothers  Paris,  and  thna 

)  Pania,  prinoesa  of  Astmia,  bom  Dea  sncceeded  in  increasing  his  patrimony.     In 

i. — JVopMi.    Don  Oarloa,  the  8d  son  of  1786  he  was  exiled  from  the  court,  and  devoted 

T,,  kins  of  Spain,  obtdned  in  1786  the  himself  to  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy. 

I  of  the  Two  l^dMes^  which  he  kept  BOURBON,  Louia  Hxvsi  Joexpo,  dao  de, 

59^  when  he  aseended  the  throne  of  the  last  prince  of  Oond6,  bom  Auff.  13, 1766, 

3  Carlos  m,   transmitting  his  Italian  died  Ang.  87, 1880.    In  his  yonth  be  fought  a 

0  hb  8d  aoa.  Ferdinando  L  Fkrom  dnel  with  Oomit  d^Artois,  afterward  Charles 
>  Two  SiciUes  neve  derived  their  sepa*  JL,  which  canaed  great  scandaL  He  served  in 
nily  of  sovereigns.  He  reigned  no  less  the  war  between  tne  English  and  French,  and 
)  years,  and  was  sncceeded  by  his  son  was  wounded  in  1788,  at  the  nege«of  Gibraltar. 
CO  I.,  1886*1880,  who  was  the  &ther  of  He  was  among  the  first  noblemen  to  emigrate 
D(io  n.,  king  rinoe  Nov.  8,  1880. —  from  Franc^  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution. 

This  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  and  served  in  the  armSe  ds  Oondi^  command- 

>f  Spain.    Hie  influite  Don  Carios,  be-  ed   by  his  father.     He  returned  to  France 

coming  king  of  the  Two  Sidliea,  had  on  the  restoration,  recovered  the  most  of  hia 

r  a  time  duke  of  Parm^    In  1749,  by  hereditary  fortune,  received  the  title  of  grand 

ty  of  Aiz  la  Ohi^Mlle,  his  younger  master  of  the  royal   household,  and   spent 

FUipo,  son-in-law  of  Louis  XV.  of  nearly  all  his  life  in  the  country,   addicted 

was  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Par-  to  hunting,  a  pleasure  he  was  very  fond  of.    He 

L*h  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  had  then  as  nis  mistress  the  baroness  de  Feu- 

lelr  was  Lndovico  I.    The  last  named,  chorea,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Orleans 

,  exchanged  his  duchy  for  Tuscany,  fkmily,  and.  as  he  had  no  ofiprinff,  induced  him 

lod  been  erected  into  a  kingdom  under  to  settle  his  fortune  upon  the  due  d*Aumale, 

ko  of  Etruria.    Hia  son,  Lndovico  U^  Aug.  80, 1889.    When  the  revolution  of  1880 

»d  him  in  1808,  under  the  fluardianahip  occurred,  pityins  the  misfortunes  of  Charles  X., 

mother^    Maria  L^isa,   oanghter   of  the  duke  intended  to  cancel  his  will,  and  to 

IV.  of  Spain.    In  1807,  the  same  prin-  give  all  his  fortune  to  the  exiled  king.    But  on 

the  promise  by  Ki^K>leon  of  anoUier  Auff.  87, 1880,  he  was  found  hanging  by  the 

1  in  rortnnl,  consented  to  a  resign*-  neck,  in  his  room  at  his  chatean  of  St.  Leu, 
herMlf  andf  son ;  but  the  promise  was  nnder  rather  mysterious  circumstances,  which 
J  filled ;  and  th^  had  to  be  contented  were  Interpreted  in  a  veir  discreditable  man- 

with  the  hereditary  duchy  of  Lucca,  ner  against  the  baroness  de  Fenchdres  and  the 

Lndovico  IL  was  ag^n  put  in  possee*  Orleans  ftmily.    A  legal  investigation  was  en- 

:he  dnohy  of  PamuL  by  the  death  of  tared  upon,  but  it  cast  no  li^ht  upon  the  mat- 

m"^  late  empreas  of  the  French.    Li  ter,  and  it  was  Judicially  admitted  that  the  duke 

aMi<cated  in  flavor  of  his  son.  Cario  had  committed  suicide. 

0  had,  in  1847,  married  a  IVench  prin-  BOURBON  LANCT,  a  French  watering 
niiie  Marie  Th4r^  daughter  of  the  late  place,  pop.  8,180,  department  of  8a6ne-et- 

IU*iTy.    On  the  assaasination  of  Carlo  Loire.    Its  mineral  springs,  which  are  employed 

ISM,  his  son,  Roberto  L,  was  pro-  in  nervous  affections  and  rheumatism,  were 

(lake,  under  the  auardianahip  of  hia  known  to  the  Romans,  under  the  name  of 

a  function  she  atiU  dischargea — ^Among  AfWB  MmneL 

a  houses  deriving  their  origin  from  the  BOURBON  L'AROHAlfBAULT,  a  town  of 

(onrbon   fiunily   of  Fhmoe.  those  of  IVanuDe,  pop.  8.094^  department  of  Allier,  18 

nd  Gonti  deserve  notice.    The  head  of  miles  west  of  Moulins,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 

nor  waa  Louis  L,  prinoa  of  Oond4,  springs  and  baths,  sdd  to  be  of  great  efficacy 

brother  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  king  In  caaes  of  paralysis,  rheumatism,  and  gun-shot 

rre ;  its  most  iOnstrious  member  waa  wounds. 

,  called  the  great  Oond6,  under  the  reign  BOURBONNAIS,  an  andent  province  of 

1  XIV. ;  the  last  of  the  Condte  was  Fhmce,  rituated  about  in  the  centre  of  that 
in(c^  in  his  room,  Auff.87. 1880.  The  country,  between  the  rivers  Loire  and  Cher, 
v'cre  a  younger  branch  of  the  Gondft  It  belonged  for  centnrieeto  the  ducal  house  of 
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Bonrbon ;  was  confiscated  in  1528,  bj  Francis  L,  perhaps,  directed  his  attention  and  Lopes  ^ 

and  united  to  the  crown  in  1531.    Its  chief  the  jpnlpit,  in  which  he  first  appeared  in  ii 

town,  when  a  duchy,  was  Bonrbon  rArchara-  provincial  churches,  where  he  enlists  the  d- 

bault — when  a  royal  province,  Moulins,  on  the  miration  of  a  grand-daughter  of  Henry  Ft'.o 

river  Allier.    It  forms  now  the  whole  of  the  such  an  extent,  that  on  her  death-b€d  she  yz 

department  of  Allier,  and  a  small  part  of  that  his  services  into  requisition.    In  1&69  kV 

of  Cher.  oeived  a  call  to  Paris,  where  his  fertilitv  d 

ffOURBONNE-LES-BAINS,     a     town    of  depth  of  thought,  combined  with  tiie  prafeMi 

France,    pop.    8,700,    department  of   Haute  his  elocution,  rendered  him  immediatdr  jip. 

Marne,  21  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Langres,  with  hot  lar ;  and,  what  was  more  important  in  £•* 

springs,  which  were  resorted  to  by  the  Ro-  days  of  absolute  kingcraft,  attracted  toTari 

mans.    The  heat  of  the  water  varies  from  40°  him  the  attention  of  Louis  XIV.  Th&tmonard 

to  52°  Reaumur,  or  from  about  120°  to  156°  became  a  personal  attendant  upon  his  minLnTT, 

Fahrenheit.     It  is    principally   employed  in  and  on  many  different  occasionB  invited  hi 

cases  of  paralysis  and  rheumatism,  spasms,  and  to  preach  the  festival  sermons  before  the  cc:n 

ill-reduced  fractures.  at  Versailles.     In  an  age  of  brilliant  littiv 

BOURCICAULT,    Diox    (more    correctly  ture,  when  Comeille,  Eacine,  and  other  cli«e 

written  BorcicArLT),  a  British  dramatic  an-  dramatists,  were  charming  society  from  tlie 

thor  and  actor,  born  in  Dublin,  Dec.  26,  1622,  stage ;  when  Turenne  was  dazzling  the  wo-i 

4th  son  of  S.  Bourcicault,  a  French  refugee,  with  his  military  genius ;  when  Bo&suet  va 

and  banker  and  merchant  in  that  city:    Sent  filling  the  church  with  a  blaze  of  glory,  it  ttu 

to  England  to  be  educated  as  a  civil  engineer,  the  honor  of  Bourdalone  that  he  made  hiii*!: 

under  tlie  guidance  of  Dr.  Lardner,  he  deserted  a  celebrity,  not  by  any  meretricious  inch  d 

Euclid  for  Shakespeare,  and,  on  March  4,  1841,  style,  or  by  eccentricity  of  manner,  but  bvtt^ 

being  scarcely  more  than  18  years  of  age,  he  solid  dignity  of  his  thought^  and  his  fenii  yet 

produced  the  comedy  of  "  London  Assurance,"  chastened  religious  eloquence.    He  became,  tJ 

at  Coven t  Garden  Theatre.    The  success  of  this  some  extent,  a  reformer  of  the  somewhat  ti*- 

work  decided  the  destiny  of  the  young  engi-  atrical  oratory  of  the  sacred  desk,  and  n-st  :«-i 

neer.    During  the  10  years  wliich  succeeded,  its  ministrations  to  greater  simplicitv,  dlrut- 

he  successively  produced  *'  Old  Heads,"  "  Love  ness,  and  sincerity.    For  20  years  hecoDiiiat^ 

and  Money,"  "  The  Irish  Heiress,"  "  Love  in  a  a  favorite  of  the  French  metropolis,    Vl^: 

Maze,"  and  upward   of   a    hundred    pieces,  Louis  XIV.  repealed  the  act  of  t/)]eK:;^ 

either  original  or  translated  from  the  French,  known  as  the  edict  of  Nantes,  BoTinii::^ 

including  the  "  Corsican  Brothers,"  the  "  AVil-  was  sent  to  Languedoo,  in  order  to  rtcru-e 

low  Copse,"  "Janet  Pride,"  the  "Phantom,"  the  Protestants  to  that  measure,  and  db^rlii'^ri 

"  Faust  and  Margaret,"  &c.  His  merit  as  a  dram-  the  functions  of  his  ungracious  oflSce  viih  ^£L 

atist  consists  in  constructive  power,  knowledge  and  self-respect.    In   his   latter  days,  B«:^*- 

ofstage  effect,  and  epigrammatic  dialogue.    His  daloue  surrendered   the  ministrations  of  the 

demerit  is  that  he  writes  rather  from  his  expe-  pulpit,  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  sake  of  enc^- 

rience  than  his  imagination,  and  prefers  to  make  mg  in  the  more  active  duties  of  cLaritr.  ::« 

a  successful,  rather  than  to  risk  an  original  play,  connected  himself  with  hospitals  and  pn>'"- 

In  September,  1853,  he  quitted  England  for  the  where  he   showed   an  energy  in  allcvist^ 

United  States,  and  made  his  debut  as  a  lecturer  material  maladies,  as  disinterested  and  stni:- 

in  New  York  on  the  following  December,  but  ous  as  his  efforts   in   removing  moral  di- 

soon  relinquished  the  desk  for  the  stage.    As  an  adies  had  been  distinguished.    He  vas  e^tj- 

actor  Mr.  Bourcicault  is  chiefly  known  by  his  where  received  and  blessed  as  a  friend,  p 

Grimaldi  in   "  The  Life  of  an  Actress,"  Sir  sermons,  often  published  during  his  lifttis^ 

Charles  Coldstream  in  "  Used  up,"  and  the  have  been  translated  since  into  many  f''^;V' 

"  Phantom."    His  wife,  known  as  Miss  Agnes  languages.     The  edition  of  them  bv  Fa'^s 

Bobertson,  is  a  very  popular  actress,  and  excels  Bretonneau,  in  16  volumes,  is  generallj  coej-- 

particularly  in  the  personification  of  soubrette  ered  the  most  complete  and  valuable.   ^'^ 

characters.    Her  last  and  perhaps  her  best  per-  the  modern  editions,  that  of  Didot,  of  l^^^.-^ 

formance  isin  "  Jessie  Brown," — a  play  written  8  roy^  octavo  vols.,  must  be  mentioned.  .P* 

by  Mr.  Bourcicault.            ,  6th  volume  of  a  new  German  translation,  t'ecc 

BOURDALOUE,  Lours,  one  of  the  most  elo-  in  1847,  appeared  at  Ratisbon  in  1850.       ^ 

quent  of  the  French  preachers,  bom  at  Bourges,  BOURDON,  Pixbbb  Louk  Maios,  a  Tn^ 


guished  for  his  proficiency  in  the  various  branch-  Cyr,  in  the  lyceum  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  i 

es  of  learning  taught  by  that  society.   It  was  not  college  of  Henry  IV.    At  his  death  he  Kk  t; 

long,  indeed,  before  he  was  intrusted  with  the  office  of  inspector  in  the  university  o(^  l^; 

professorship  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  mor-  He  published  a  "  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  1  J^J 

al  theology,  in  which  he  disj)layed  remarkable  1811 ;  "Elements  of  Arithmetic,"  1S21,  ff--- 

capacity  for  oral  instruction,  as  well  as  great  has  reached  its  21st  edition;  "Appli^ticf^^^^ 

energy  of  character.    His  success  in  the  chair,  Algebra  to  Geometry,"  1824-  ana  "ElcCi:> 
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(nL"*  1848.  which  ha^  reached  its  9th  for  girls.    An  aooompliflhed  Arahio  seholar,  he 

ma  the  eoBpUtion  of  which  by  Pro-  made  yaloable  antiquarian  researchea,  and  has 

»arie9  has  been  greatl/  used  m  the  pnbliahed  a  nmnber  of  Panic  inBcriptiooa. 

utes.  BOURQELAT,  Culudx,  the  father  of  yeteri- 

:D0K,  8iBA8TB5,  a  French  painter  and  nary  aohoola  in  IVance,  born  at  Lyons  in  1712, 

,  bom  at  Hontpellier  in  1616,  died  in  died  in  1700.    He  first  studied  law,  and  began 

1671.    At  Borne  he  was  the  mend  and  to  practise  as  an  adyocate,  bat  haying  gained 

>f  Andrea  Sacchi  and  Claude  Lorrune.  an  nx^ost  salt  for  his  cUenL  conscientioas  sera- 

Qcifixion  of  St  Peter.^*  in  Notre  Dame,  r^es  forced  him  to  abandon  that  profession. 

>j  many  coosidered  his  masterpiece.  In  He  then  senred  in  the  army,  and  bemg  Joined 

rent  to  Sweden,  where  he  became  the  to  the  cayalry,  soon  leamea  to  entertain  an  nn- 

painter  at  Qaeen  Christina^s  coort  nsoal  affection  for  horses,  and  became  yeiy 

^robedeclinedtoreceiyefromtheqneen  skilfbl  in  their  treatment    Yeterinarjr  science 

I  fine  collection  of  piotores,  of  whose  did  not  /et  exist  in  France,  and  Bonrselat 

saw  that  she  was  entirelj  ignorant  entered  with  spirit  upon  the  large  field  of 

rward  became  the  celebrated  Orleans  obseryations  which  his  position  in  the  cayalrj 

I.  laid  open  to  him.    After  seyeral  jears  of  stadj 

Gr,  Ankx  nr,   a  French  Protestant,  and  preparation,  he  opened  in  1722  a  yeteri- 

521  at  Riom,  ezecated  in  Paris,  Dec  narf  school  at  Lyons,  which  soon  receiyed  the 

Haying  at  first  taken  holy  orders,  title  of  the  royal  scnool,  and  became  known 

1  the  clerical  for  the  legal  profession.  thronghootEorope.  He  wrote  nnmeroas  works 

istinguisfaed  himself  as  a  teacher  of  upon  yeterinanr  sabjects,  which  are  still  yaJu- 

at  Orleans,  and  in  1557  was  appointed  aole,  corresponded  with  the  most  distingnished 

r  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.    On  a  scientifio  men  of  his  ago,  and  at  the  time  of 

I  by  King  Henry  H.  to  that  body,  his  death  was  member  of  the  academy  of 

;^  ia  company  with  Da  Faar,  one  of  scienoee  of  both  Paris  and  Berlin. 

47008,  was  bold  enoagh  to  undertake  BOURGEOIS,  DoimnQusFBANcois,  a  French 

ICO  of  the  reformers,  whose  loyalty  machinist,  bom  in  Chatelblano(Franche-Oomt6) 

le  ho  praised.     The  king  had  Da  in  1698^  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  18, 1781.    He  first 

I)u  Boarg  immediately  arrested  and  senred  m  the  workshop  of  a  dock-maker,  and 

tho  bastiie  by  Oonstable   Montmo-  then  in  that  of  a  locksmith.    He  made  a  cele- 

»u  Boorg*s  defence  was  skilfully  con-  brated  automaton   in  the  shape  of   a  dock 

ho  elector  of  Saxony  made  efforts  to  swimminff  on  water.     Then  ne  inyented  a 

bat  all  was  in  yain:  the  court  was  lantern  which  was  approyed  by  the  academy 

lis  condemnation,  which  was  made  of  sciences.    In  1766,  the  academy  a4)adged  to 

certain  by  one  of  his  Judges  beinff  him  the  special  prixe  for  the  best  mode  of 

id  daring  his  triaL    Tho  sentence  of  lighting  a  great  city.    In  1778  he  constructed 

i  passed  on  him ;  he  was  hanged  in  ijjpeacon  whose  light  was  yisible  at  l^e  distance 

do  la  Grdvc,  and  his  body  burnt  of  10  milea  eyen  during  stormy  weathe^  and 

r-EN-BRESSE,  capital  of  the  French  in  1778  he  ccmstmcted  another  improyed  one 

it  of  Ain,  on  the  Reyssouse,  21  miles  for  lighting  the  harbor  of  St  Petersburg.    He 

fHiicon.    Pop.  12,068.    Haying  been  died  in  the  utmost  poyerty. 

some  importance  under  the  fioman  BOURGEOIS,  am  Fkajtois,  a  painter  of 

afterward  belonged  to  the  old  Bur-  Swiss  extraction,  bom  in  London  in  1756,  died 

kingdom,  pasnng  with  it  into  the  In  1811.    He  was  made  a  royal  academician  in 

tlio  Gorman  emperors.    Toward  the  1702,  and  in  1794  receiyed  the  appointment  of 

9  11th  century  it  passed  to  the  house  landscapepainter  to  the  king. 

and  in  1601  was  ceded  to  France.  BOURGES,  capital  of  the  French  depart- 

ts  are  narrow  and  crooked;  many  ment  of  Oher,  124  miles  south  of  Paris,  on  the 

\i3cs  are  built  of  wood;  but  it  poa-  canal  of  Berry  and  the  central  raflroad,  in  an 

0  bcautiAil  edifices ;  and  U^e  catheoraL  extensiye  plain,  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Auron 

all,  and  the  monuments  in  honor  of  and  the  x6yrette.    Pop.  28,167.    When  the 

id  of  Dr.  Bichat,  are  much  admired.  Romans  inyaded  Gaul,  it  was  known  as  Ayari- 

nity  is  to  be  seen  the  church  of  Brou,  cum,  the  capital  of  the  BiturigesonbL    It  was 

tomb  of  ICarsaret  of  Austria,  Mam-  taken  by  CsMar,  52  B.  0.,  and  almost  all  its  in- 

irbon,  and  Philibert  of  Sayoy.    Tlie  habitants   slaughtered.    Under  the  name  of 

al.M>  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  library  Bitnriges,  it  was  for  475  years  the  metropolis 

vob.    I«alandft  the  astronomer  was  of  Ac^uitania.    During  the  middle  ages,  many 

councils  were  held  here.    The  French  clergy 

r  ADE,  Fbakqob,  a  French  mission-  assembled  here  in  1488  to  receiye  the  famous 

ifcria,  bom  at  G^ai^ou,  in  1806.    In  charter   known    as   the   pragmatic  sanction, 

l)tained  from  Rome  permission  to  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church 

•0  priesthood  in  all  the  French  pos-  were  secured.     Jacques  Godur  and  Louis  XI. 

L  Algeria.    He  yisited  the  hospitals  were  both  born  here.    The  former  established 

ada  and  Boofareek,  and  founded  at  here  in  1468  a  uniyersity,  whore  Cigas  taught 

>>pitAl  for  poor  women,  and  schools  during  the  16th  century.     Bourdaloue,  the 
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famons  preacher,  was  bom  here  in  1682.    Don  marlL     "When  at  Amsterdam,   she   made  i 

Carlos  resided  here  from  1889  to  1845.  when  formal  renmiciation  of  the  Boman  Cetbo^ 

ho  signed  the  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son.  doctiines,  in  order  to  he  more  at  Hbartv  t^ 

The  trial  of  Louis  Blano,  Albert,  and  others,  preach  her  own.    Thetrnechnreh,  sheaasertci; 

took  plaoe  before  the  supreme  court  at  Bourges,  was  extinct,  and  her  mission  fram  God  was  to 

March  7  to  April  2, 1849.    The  dtj  is  partly  restore  it    She  did  not  remdze  any  extexcd 

surrounded  by  a  thick  wall,  flanked  with  lofty  ceremony,  as  worship  ahomd  be  wboHj  b- 

towers;  its  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out,  terior;  the  written  law,  insnffioent  farsahv 

while  the  houses  are  genera^y  mean-looking,  tion,  was  to  be  replaced  by  direct  fnepimkr. 

with  their  gables  to  the  street    Among  the  8he  was  yeiy  active  and  eloj^iient^  and  kr 

old  buildings  which  it  contains  are  the  mag-  doctrines  spread  rapidly.    Dnrin^  her  sc^obts 

niflccnt  cathedral,  larger  than  Notre  Dame  de  at  Amsterdam,  she  undertook  the  ^indsr  d 

Paris,  and  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  monuments  her  works^  by  a  private  press  ahe  carried  irk 

of  Europe;  the  city  hall,  built  at  great  cost  by  her  for  that  purpose;  but  thia  plan  was  frv- 

Jacques  Ooeur  as  a  dwelling-house ;  the  palace  trated.    She  was  charged  with  sostwry  by  tk 

and  the  garden  of  the  archbishop.    The  house  mob,  who  pillaged  her  house.   AlUioii^  shews 

of  Cujas  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.    The  estab-  very  wealthy,  she  never  gave  any  thing  to  t^€ 

lishments  of  public  instruction,  including  the  im-  poor,  fearing,  she  said,  that  they  'would  make  s 

perial  college,  the  theological  seminary,  and  the  wrong  use  of  alms ;  but  she  beq[neathed  all  he 

normal  school,  are  well  patroni2ed.    Bourgea  property  to  a  hospitaL      Poixet^    a  mysdei} 

has  manufactories  of  fine  and  coarse  cloths,  Protestant  divine,  wrote  her  life  and  ridxued 

hosiery,  cutlery,  and  porcehdn  in  the  vicinity,  her  doctrines  into  a  regular  syatenu     He  sop* 

BOURGUET,  Louis,  a  French  naturalist  and  intended  the  pubhcation  of  her  oomplete  wori^ 

archasologist,  bom  at  Jl^imes  in  1678,  died  at  in  21  vols.  Bvo,    One  of  her  tracts,  La  himm 

Neufchritel,  Dec.  31,1742.    When  19,  he  travel-  du  mondA,  was  translated   and   pnbBahed  s 

led  in  Italy,  where  he  collected  medals  and  re-  England;  her  tenets  were  for  a  while  p<qnir 

mains  of  ancient  times,  shells,  fossils,  and  books,  in  Hcotland. 

Within  20  years  he  completed  5  other  journeys        BOUEKEj  Sib  Riohabd),  a  British  goeri 

to  the  same  country,  by  which  he  largely  in-  bominDublm,May4, 1777,diednearliniend 

creased   his  collections.     His   writings  have  Aug.  18, 1855.    He  entered  the  anny  in  ITvs. 

contributed  to  the  progress  of  natural  philoso-  In  1806  he  was  appointed  qaarteiTDaBtar-ge» 

phy  and  archeology.    His  en)lanation  of  the  ral  in  Bouth  America.    After  ^e  Btonnioi  d 

old  Tuscan  alphabet,  which  he  demonstrated  Montevideo  and  the  expedition  against  Bo^ 

to  be  Greek,  has  secured  his   fame  among  Ayres,  he  took  part  m  the  peniiuRdar  wir. 

archaeologists.  From  1825  to  1829  he  officiated  as  govenHB*  d 

BOURIGNON,  Antoinbtte,  aMemish  vision-  the  eastern  district  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho«i 

ary,  born  Jan.  13,  1616,  at  LUle,  died  Oct.  80,  and    was    subsequently  appointed  goventT- 

1680,  at  Franeker.    She  was  born  so  ugly  that  in-chief  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dm- 

her  parents  hold  a  consultation  to  determine  men's  Land.    In  commemoration  of  his  aUi 

whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  destroy  her  as  administration,  his  name    was    giTen  to  ^ 

a  monster.    She  was  spared,  but  her  infancy  Australian  county,  and  his  statue  erected  A 

was  spent  in  neglect  and  solitude.    The  first  Sydney. 

books  she  put  her  hands  on,  were  lives  of        BOURMONT,  Lottib  Attottbis  Yictob  a 

early  Christians,  and  mystical  tracts,  which  she  Ghaisnx,  count,  marshal  of  Franoe,  ban  is 

read  eagerly.    Notwitlistanding  her  ugliness,  Anjou,  Sept.  2,  I'TVS,  died  Oct.  27,  18i«.  ^ 

as  she  belonged  to  a  rich  family,  she  had  suit-  the  age  of  15  he  entered  the  royal  Froi^ 

ors ;  indeed,  she  was  on  the  eve  of  being  mar-  guards,  to  which  nobles  alone  -were  dig^ 

ried  to  a  young  man  who  had  been  accepted  In  1790  he  emigrated  from  France,  sod  a^ 

by  her  parents,  when  she  made  her  escape  in  ward  served  the  royal  cause  in  La  Vcffii^ 

man^s  clothes,  and  took  refuge  in  a  convent.  Bretagne,  and  Maine,  becoming  nu^ar^^cceff^ 

There  she  made  proselytes ;  but  her  doctrines  at  ^e  age  of  20.    Immediately  aHer  be  «v 

not  being  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  thus  promoted,  he  was  sent  to  Sngiand  for  ik 

house,  she  was  expelled  from  the  town,  and  re-  purpose  of  inducing  the  British  govsonK^ 

solved  to  diffuse  her  new  creed  in  the  sur-  actively  to  aid  the  bourbon  cause,  bat  lukd. 

rounding  country.    In  1648  her  father  died.  He  subsequently  commanded  a  divison  of  tb^ 

and  she  returned  to  Lille.    Her  wealth  called  Ghouans,  m  the  renewed  Yendean  revolt,  bs^ 

around  her  a  crowd  of  new  suitors ;  two  of  at  the  period  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  offered  ^ 

whom  were  so  ardent  and  importunate,  that  services   to  Napoleon,  who   accepted  tb«B. 

she  had  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  police.  Some  distrust  existed,  however,   and  he  ▼« 

She  had  meanwhile   been  appointed  to  the  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  oonoemed  in  tl^ 

charge  of  a  hospital:  but  here  again  her  preach-  plot  of  the  infernal  machine.      Alter  hajiJ^ 

ing   created   disorder,    and  the  police   were  been  successively  imprisoned  in  Puia,  Bijcc 

summoned  to  expel  her  from  her  native  city,  and  Besan^on,  he  escaped  with  h^  tam^  ^^ 

Then  she  resumed  her  mission,  and  in  the  dress  Portugal,  where  ho  remained  6  years.    In  1^^^ 

of  a  hermit  wandered  about  the  northern  part  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Franee,  and  sp* 

of  France,  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  and  Den-  peared  to  devote  himself  zealously  to  N«p<>- 
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wests.    After  Napol«m*t  dfloiitim  imdffiiiatier.     Hk  principal  writliig8»  which 

be  eatored  the   aenrloe  ox  Louis  were  pnbliih^  under  the  title  of  PomuUa  in 

)  whom  he  offered  hii  sword,  on  the  1784,  consist  of  Latin  Terrions  of  the  beantiftil 

»  flight  from  Paria.    On  Kapoleon'a  old  ballad  of  ^William  and  Margaret,*'  of  ''Co- 

igain  entered  the  imperial  aenioe,  lin's  Oomplaint|"  and  of  ^^Lacy  and  Colin,''  by 

intnuted  with  the  oommand  of  n  Tickell,  aa  also  of  the  ihr  more  odebrated  song. 

f  the  grand  army,  bat  on  the  ere  of  n  DaTorite  to  the  present  daj,  of  ^^Black-ejMi 

of  Waterloo^  he  abandoned  his  odl-  Bosan.''    Oowper  made  Kngiiah  tnuudationa  of 

g  Gen.  Hulat  aa  his  soooesaor,  and  ssTeral  of  Bonrne's  ori^nal  Latin  pieces. 
to  Louis  XVnL  at  Ghent  Tenda/s       BOUBQUENSY,  FnAKQOis  Adolfhs.  baron 

battle,  he  entered  iVanoe  with  the  de,nIVeachdiplomatist^bomlnl810.    He  first 

mmander  of  the  northern  froatier.  aerred  mider  the  anspioee  of  Chateanbriand, 

«,  that  **  the  enrenomed  testimoajT  who  took  him  aa  his  third  secretarj  when  sent 

t>ora  sgainst  Marahal  Ne/ had  gone  ambassador  to  Borne.   After  acting  as  secretar/ 

the  &te  of  that  nnfortonate  man."  to  Tarions  embassies,  he  waa  ohosen  by  Qnizot 

death,  Boormont  waa  appdnted  to  to  repreaent  France  at  Constantinople,  where 

ind  of  one  of  the  diyisions  <^  the  he  resided  nntil  the  revolntion  of  1848.    He 

d.     He  eerred  under  the  dnke  of  waa  aoain  em^oyed  by  Napoleon  HL  as  am- 

i in  the  Spaniah  cao^Mign of  1888;  bassaaor  at  Vienna,  where  he  conducted  the 

nUter  of  war,  vnder  I^mce  PoUjt*  negotiationa  oonneeted  with  the  Busso-Tnrkish 

9;  and  was  commander  of  tiiemm*  war.    He  haa  aince  remained  aa  the  IVench 

ition  to  Algiers,  in  188Q,  after  which  ambassador  at  that  coori. 
lied  a  marshal  of  Fhoice.    After  the       BOUBBIENNE,  Loum  Asrom  Favyelr* 

>f  Joly,  hewassapersededat  Algien^  mLprirate  aecretary  of  K^xileon,  bom  at  Sens, 

h  marked  diaooorieay  on  hie  retam,  July  9, 1769,  died  near  Caen,  Feb  7, 1884.    He 

and  exiled.     He  accompanied  the  entered  the  military  achodl  cf  Brienne  in  1778, 

)  Berry  to  La  Vendue,  and  after-  and  waa  there  aome  8  yaars  aa  Napoleon'a 

od  his  senrice  to  the  canse  of  Don  aobool<-fellow.    FVom  1789  to  179S,  he  spent 

Portagal,  and  of  Don  Carioa  in  hla  time  aa  attach^^  the  Firench  embassy  at 

ded  suooeasively  in  En^and,  Hoi-  Vienna,  aa  n  stndedt  of  international  law  and 

fermaay;  waa  allowed  to  retnmto  northern  languages  at  I^^psio,  and  at  the 

(40,  bat  waa  mobbed  by  the  popm-  comt  of  Poniatowaki,  at  Wareaw.    After  his 

seilios.    Eto  spent  the  laat  8  years  retom  to  Paris,  he  renewed  his  intimaoy  with 

1  retirement.  Kqwleon,  then  n  poor  and  friendless  officer ; 

l^  a  market  town  and  pariah  of  Un-  bat  the  dedstve  torn  taken  by  the  revolation- 

ingland.   Pop.  8,600.    A  Cttsal  con-  aiy  moTement  after  June  80, 1792,  drove  him 

»wa  with  Boston.    In  fiaxon  ^nea  back  to  Germany.    In  1796  he  aoain  retoned 

stle,  which  waa  the  aeat  of  n  lord-  to  Paris,  and  there  again  met  Ni^leon,  who 

enote.    A  tessellated  peTement  and  however  treated  him  coldly;  bat  towarti  the 

A  ooina  hftre  been  dug  up  in  the  end  of  1798,  be  mBed  agmn  to  him,  and  waa 

>d.  amnmoned  to  hesdqoarters,  and  installed  at 

S,  Hrra,  the  foimder  of  the  aeet  of  onoe  aa  hia  private  aeeretary.  After  the  second 

[othodieta  in  Itagland,  bom  April  8,  Italian  campaign,   Boorrienne   received   the 

>ct.lL1869.    About  1810,  aome  of  title  of  coonoilior  of  state,  waa  lodged  at  the 

in  Methodists  were  desirona  of  r»>  TailMea,  and  admitted  to  the  first  oonsal^a 

I  primitive  form  of  worsh^  «id  Umily  eirae.    In  1808  the  boose  of  Coolon, 

,  and  widied  partkwiariy  to  revive  army  oontraoton,  whoae  parlzier  Bonrrienne 

igs.    These  praoticea  were  oonaid-  had  aeeretly  become,  and  for  which  he  had 

Mible^  and  accocdin^y  Mr.  Boome  procured  the  locrativebaalness  of  sapplying  the 

tnda  were  expelled  fitm  the  body,  whole  eavaliy  eooipment,  fidled  with  a  deficit 

10  in  nnmber,  and  Hngh  Boome  waa  of  8  miDioos;  the  ddef  of  the  hoose  dissp- 

>d  their  elder.    The  aeet  ia  now  a  paared,  end  Boorrienne  waa  banished  to  Ham- 

ily  in  En^and,  mmberinff  109,000  Don.    In  1806  he  waa  appointed  to  oversee 

ith  an  annoal  acceasiondr  4,000  or  at  Hamborgthe  atrlct  exeootion  of  Napoleon'a 

f  hnve  800  regnlar  preacherB,  and  continental  system.    Aocosstions  of  peeol^ 

preachera.    In  1844^  Mr.  Boome  Hon  rising  ag^nst  Um  hoax  the*  Hambars 

nited  Btatsai  where  hia  preaching  asnate,  from  which  be  had  obtained  8,000,000 

ih  attention.     He  waa  alwaya  a  francs,   and  from  the   emperor  Alexander, 

Dt  from  intoitrathig  liqoofa.  iriiose  relative,  the  doke  of  Meoklenbaiv,  he 

,  Vivcnrr,anSn^ishaohoIar|boni  badalso  makted,  Napoleon  sent  a  commission 

died  Dec  8, 1747.  achieved  some  to  inqpire  into  his  condoot,  and  ordered  him  to 

rinctpnOy  aa  a  Lannist  and  compo*  rsfrmd  1,000,000  francs  to  the  imperial  treasa- 

elegiao  verssa    He  waa  edneated  ly.    Thoa,  a  dh^jraoed  and  rained  man.  be 

ter,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Oam-  lived  at  nria  ontfl  Nnoleon^a  downfall,  in 

Qoe  he  retoroed  to  Veatimnster  aa  1814,  when  he  stepped  forward,  had  his  mil- 

[  aervad  there  many  years  aa  an  lion  paid  back  by  tiiis  Ytm6L  provisioDal  gov- 
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eminent,  was  installed  its  postmaster-general,  of  some  mines  in  South  America.  During  ^ 
deposed  from  this  post  by  Lonis  XYIII.,  and  at  revolution  and  the  war  of  independence,  be 
the  first  rumor  of  Kapoleon's  return  from  Elba,  joined  Bolivar,  and  obtained  tiie  nnk  of  cob- 
made,  by  the  same  prince,  prefect  of  the  Paris  nel  in  the  army.  In  this  capadtj  he  m\d 
police,  a  post  he  held  for  8  days.  As  Napo-  different  parts  of  the  country,  exploring  Ve» 
leon,  in  his  decree  dated  Lyons,  March  18,  had  zuela,  and  all  the  regions  between  Cvtaseu 
exempted  him  from  the  general  amnesty,  he  and  the  months  of  the  Orinooo,  as  vdl  s 
followed  Louis  XVIII.  to  Belgium,  was  thence  Peru  and  Ecuador.  Being  devotedly  atUckd 
despatched  to  Hamburg,  and  created,  on  his  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  he  made  nmneros 
return  to  Paris,  state  councillor,  subsequently  observations  in  meteorology,  and  coflecdisj 
minister  of  state.  His  pecuniary  embarrass-  in  botany  and  mineralogy.  ^  He  was  the  ind, 
ments  forced  him  in  1828  to  seek  a  refuge  in  and  correspondent  of  Alexander  yoq  Hen- 
Belgium,  on  an  estate  of  the  duchess  of  Bran-  boldt,  and  his  observations  in  America  wen  is 
cas  at  Fontaine  TEv^que,  not  far  from  Gharle-  some  degree  analogous  to  those  of  the  p^ 
roy.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  de  Ville-  German  traveller.  On  his  retom  to  Ftttce, 
marest  and  others,  he  drew  up  his  "  Memoirs,"  he  was  appointed  professor  of  cheniistry  sd 
(10  vols.  8 vo),  which  appeared  in  1829,  at  Paris,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  at  Ljcaa. 
and  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement.  He  After  a  time  he  resigned  these  frmctions,  to 
died  in  a  lunatic  hospital.  pursue  his  favorite  investigations  more  at  l& 

BOURRIT,  Maro  ThIodorb,  a  Swiss  natural-  sure,  and  with  much  success.    In  1839,  beirg 

ist,  bom  in  1735  at  Geneva,  died  Oct.  7,  1815.  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  (mtemtm 

He  was  a  painter  in  enamel ;  but  from  love  of  des  arts  et  mStierg^  in  Paris,  he  was  ekieC 

•Alpine  scenery,  he  devoted  his  life  to  explor-  member  of  the  French  institute  in  the  «»► 

ing  his  native  mountains,  which  he  illustrated  tion  of  agriculture,  in  lieu  of  M.  Hnssrd,  dv- 

by  pen  and  pencil  sketches.  ceased,  and  appointed  professor  of  chem^tn 

BOURTANGE,  a  Dutch  town  and  strong  for-  at  the    Sorbonne  as    second  to  Dmnafl,  tie 

tress  in  Groningen,  district  of  Winschoten,  situa-  nominal  professor. — ^Boussinganlt  has  vritta 

ted  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  impassable  swamp  many  papers,  and  a  work  in  2  vols^  on  t^ 

of  the  same  name,  near  the  confines  of  Han-  cultural   chemistry    {Aonomie  rurak^  Pai 

over.     It  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1844,  2d  edit.  1849;  trsjialated  into  Engli^  tj 

1593,  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  bishop  of  Law,  London,  1845,  and  into  German  by  Gn£9; 

Monster  in  1672,  and  taken  by  the  French  in  Halle,  1844^,  which  is  highly  valued  by  men  <s' 

1795.    Pop.  1,829.  science,  ana  is  said  to  have  given  anew  direcoca 

BOUSSA,  a  city  of  interior  Africa,  and  cap-  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  France.   Theapf'^^ 

ital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  ciation  of  manures  according  to  the  prep 

on  an  island  in  the  river  Niger,  in  N.  lat.  10**  tions  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain,  is  clua? 

14'  and  E.  long.  6*^  11'.    It  is  built  in  detached  due  to  the  researches  of  Boussinganlt;  and « 

patches,  presenting  the  appearance  of  several  cooperation  with  Dumas  he  measured  the  ex- 

little  villages,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  act  proportions  of  the  constituent  elemeot?  d 

wall.    The  number  of  inhabitants  is  variously  atmospheric  air.    He  has  made  valuable  obse- 

estimated  at  from  12,000  to  18,000.    The  sur-  vations  on  the  pectdiar  properties  and  Twsj 

roimding  country  is  bold  and  rocky,  with  a  fer-  different  kinds  of  vegetables  in  the  feedingj" 

tile  soil,  producing  com,  cotton,  and  yams  in  the  fattening  of  cattie.    He  also  discoreiw » 

abundance.     The  African  wild  animals  also  very  simple  method  of  preparing  oxyg®^ 

abound  in  the  vicinity.    Boussa  is  the  place  means  of  baryta.    In  1848,  BonssinganlM*^ 

where,  in  1805,  the  enterprising  English  trav-  a  director  and  co-proprietor  of  the  mming* 

eller  Mungo  Park  met  his  death.    He  was  em-  tablishment   of  B&chelbronn  in  the  U'^ 

ployed  by  his  government  to  trace  the  course  Rhine,  was  elected  by  that  department  is  * 

of  the  Niger,  and  was  here,  for  some  reason  representative  in  the  constituent  assembly.^ 

never  explained,  attacked  by  the  natives,  and  wnich  he  voted  with  the  moderate  repc** 

but  one  of  his  party  escaped.    His  papers  were  cans.    He  was  elected  by  that  assembly,^ 

lost  with  him,  and  are  the  more  to  be  regretted  ber  of  the  councQ  of  state,  and  c^ntinow  e 

because  he  had  already  passed  beyond  Timbuc-  the  "  section  of  legislation  "  until  the  ftf 

too,  a  city  which  had  never  before  been  visited  d*etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851. 

by*  any  European.  BOUSTROPHEDON,    "  taming  like  f^ 

BOUSSIfiRES,  a  village  and  commune  of  when  they  plough,"  a  term  descriptive  of^f^ 

France,  department  of  and   near   the   river  early  Greek  manner  of  writing  "^°l    j.. 

Doubs,  9  miles  S.  W.  of  Besanpon.    Pop.  806.  right  and  from  right  to  left  alternaW  ^ 

The  grotto  of  Osselle,  noted  for  its  fossil  bones  Ion's  laws  and  the  Sigeian  inscription  »«» 

and  caves  hung  with  beautiful  stalactites,  is  in  written  in  this  manner.                       ^ 

the  vicinity.  BOUTELLE,  Timothy,  an  Americanl;'^ 

BOUSSINGAULT,  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  bom  at  Leominster,  Mass,  Nov.  10|ip;fj 

DiEUDONirf:,  chemist,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  2,  atWaterville,  Me.,Nov.l855.   Hegrafl««\ 

1802.    He  was  educated  at  the  mining  acade-  Harvard  college  in  1800,  and  settled  at  waf^ 

my  at  Saint-Etienne,  and  afterward  employed  in  the  practice  of  the  law.    He  obtw^^ 

by  an  English  company  to  direct  the  worlang  high  reputation  among  a  number  w  ^^'^"^ 
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s,  WAS  prominent  In  proenrlog  the  fled,  hot  the  order  for  their  arreet  overtook 
of  lUine  from  ¥>iwiiohiiiiett%  and  them  at  Vitrj.  The j  were  brought  back  to* 
ly  nenred  in  both  branchea  of  the  Paris  and  condenmed  to  death.  Almost  all  the 
He  interested  himself  in  the  ea-  highest  aristocracj,  with  which  both  had  been 
t  and  rapport  of  Waterrille  college,  in  Tarions  wajs  connected,  interceded  for  them, 
on  under  the  charge  of  the  denomi-  hot  in  vain.  Loats  Xm.,  or  rather  Cardinal 
laptists.  and  in  other  nsefiil  prcjeots;  Richeliea,  was  inflexible.  They  were  behead- 
bis  retirement  from  practice  at  the  ed,  both  dying  fearlesslj.  Bonteville  left  a 
t  construction  of  the  Androscoggin  wifoi  who  6  months  after  his  death  gave  birth 
)bec  railroad,  which  owed  ita  oran-  to  a  son,  afterward  celebrated  in  the  wars  of 
I  if;  energy  and  financial  sagacity.  Lonis  Xlv.  as  Marshal  de  Luxembourg. 
iWEK,  f^oKDBion,  a  German  an*  BOUTIK.  Yikcist  Tyu,  a  French  officer  of 
April  10, 179(}.  near  Goslar  in  Han-  engineers,  oom  near  Nantes,  1772,  died  br 
Q  GOttingen,  Aug.  9, 1628.  He  re-  assassination  in  Syria  in  1813.  He  served  with 
irst  ednMtion  in  tiie  gymnadom  of  distinction  during  the  revolutionary  and  Napo- 
and  subsequently  attended  the  Iconic  wars.  In  1807  he  was  attached  to  He- 
>f  GOttingen.  He  besan  his  Utera-  bastiani^s  embassy  at  Oonstantinople.  England 
by  writing  poems,  out  soon  de-  having  declared  war  against  Turkey,  Admiral 
H.>lf  to  philosophy  ttid  to  the  hia-  Duckworth  forced  the  Dardanelles,  and  ap- 
ratnre.  He  was  for  a  time  a  follow-  peered  before  Oonstantinople.  Under  the  m- 
and  lectured  upon  his  philosophy  rection  of  Sebastiani,  and  especially  of  Boutin, 
Oaterwek  beeame  professor  at  the  the  Turks  threw  up  batteries  on  the  shores, 
of  GOttingeik  in  1797.  He  gave  and  the  English  fleet  retired.  Shortly  after- 
life to  that  institution,  and  by  hia  ward,  Boutin  went  to  visit  Algiers,  but  on  hia 
org  and  lectures  contriouted  to  the  wav  was  made  prisoner  by  an  English  cruiser, 
i  It  ei^yed  during  the  first  hslf  of  and  brought  into  Malta,  whence,  however,  he 
entnry.  Amons  ma  many  produc-  soon  escaped,  and  reached  the  African  coast 
'*  History  of  Sodem  Poe^  and  On  his  return  he  was  sent  by  Napoleon  to  sur- 
which  has  been  translated  into  sev-  vey  secretly  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  perished 
I  languages),  and  his  ^.Athetics,^  there  by  the  hands  of  robbers.  Boutin  having 
oroinent  had  the  foresight  to  leave  his  drawings  with 
r'lLLE,  FsAvgoiaixi  MoimiosDroT,  th%French  coiuul  at  Latakee&  they  were  sent 
r>nnt  of  Suxe,  bom  in  1600,  behead-  to  the  French  government.  His  plans  of  the 
1627,  leaving  the  reputation  of  the  coast  of  Africa  were  of  great  service  in  the 
*nted  duellist  of  his  time.  In  hia  expedition  against  Algiers,  in  1880. 
th  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  BOUYART,  At.xtts,  a  Swiss  astronomer, 
tion  against  the  Huguenots  during  bom  near  Mont  Blanc,  June  27.  1767,  died 
:  Loub  XIIL  But  duels  being  then  June  7, 1843.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1785,  and 
tlio  highest  proofs  of  personaTcour-  being  unable,  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
miriHl  headlong  into  quarrels,  was  while  studyizig  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
•c<*^ful,  and  hia  existence  became  an  to  enter  a  specisl  school,  attended  the  free 
itermpted  dueL  Whenever  public  leotnrea  at  tne  college  of  France.  In  1798 
i:i;^uitilied  any  <me  for  gallantry,  he  was  attached  to  the  Parisian  observatory, 
t»t  once  sought  a  quarrel  with  him.  and  in  1796  became  one  of  its  regular  astrono- 
h\s  duels,  fou^t  in  1624  on  Easter  mers.  In  1804  he  became  member  of  the  bu- 
adversftry,  and  their  seconds,  were  rean  of  lon^tudes,  and  by  the  influence  of 
hy  the  pariiament  of  Paria  to  be  La  Place,  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
)ie  partiea  escaped  and  the  seafPold  ^cademy  of  sciences.  He  was  a  collaborator 
ycil  by  their  firienda.  In  1626  he  of  La  Place,  in  preparing  the  Micanique  U- 
iniuis  of  Thorigny,  then  wounded  imU.  In  1808  he  published  new  tables  of  Ju- 
intimate  friends  who  reproached  piter  and  Saturn,  to  which,  in  1821,  he  added 
L*  he  had  not  chosen  him  as  his  sec-  those  of  Uranus,  whose  perturbations  he  waa 
:hc0e  2  ailkira  he  was  obliged  to  flj  the  first  to  point  out  ana  explain.  Leverrier's 
t.  The  reigning  archduchess  re-  discovery  of  Neptune  in  1846  confirmed  what 
kindly,  and  Interceded  for  hia  par-  Bouvart  had  laid  down  as  a  hypothesis.  He 
ouis  XlIL  When  the  kinff  rensed  died  while  making  astronomical  calculations. 
,  Bouteville  ezdaamed:  ^  As  the  BOUYET,  Joacbdc,  a  French  missionaijl 
9  to  pardon  me,  I  shaU  fight  next  in  bom  at  Mans,  about  1662,  died  at  Pekin,  June 
lid  he  did,  fighting  a  duel  with  Mar-  28,  1782.  Sent  by  Louis  XIY.  to  Ohina  to 
on,  a  reiatioB  and  avenger  of  the  study  the  customs  and  institutions  of  that 
ny.  The^  fooght  with  short  swords  country,  he  was  received  with  favor  at  the  im- 
K  Unable,  frrom  the  ezcellenoe  of  perial  court  at  Pekin,  employed  by  the  em- 
f?,  to  tondi  CM^  other,  tiiey  threw  peror  in  directing  varioua  constmctions,  and 
8Words,  seised  each  other  by  the  aDowed  to  build  a  church  even  within  the  pal- 
in  the  act  of  striking  with  their  aoe.  He  returned  to  France  in  1697,  with  per- 
£ed  /imnltaneopsiy  Car  lifou    Tli^  mission  to  take  back  with  him  to  Ohina  as 
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many  missionaries  as   wonld  undertake  the  offimidve,  and  m  1814  deHMtodBoSiTir  ndli- 

•voyage.    He  presented  to  Louis  AlV.  49  works  rifio  at  La  Paerta.     The  straggls  via  pro- 

in  the  Chinese  langaage,  and  in  1699  departed  longed  with  alternate  socoeBBes  sad  leferaL 

again  for  China  with  10   associates,  among  and  with  incessant  oraeliiea.    Boves  idrmced 

whom  was  the  learned  Parennin.    He  labored  toward  Valencia,  where  the  indBpendfints  v« 

for  nearly  50  years  with  indefatigable  ardor  to  strongly  fortified,  and  after  a  Uodcade,  forecd 

promote  the  progress  of  the  sciences  in  that  the  town  to  cq>itQlate.    To  g^ve  a  more  sokgui 

empire.    He  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of  sanction  to  the  terms  of  capitolataoo,  a  rm 

Ohina  in  several  treatises  and  letters,  and  made  was  celebrated  between  the  two  anniei^  ni 

a  dictionary  of  the  language.  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation,  the  n^i&n 

BOUYIER,  John,  an  American  jurist,  of  general  promised  a  strict  and  fidthMobsenutt 

French  birth,  bom  at  Oodognan,  in  the  do-  of  the  treaty ;  but  having  ^tered  the  tovi, 

Sartment  of  Card,  in   1787,  died  in  Phila-  he  ordered  the  imnblioan  offioen  andala^ 

elphia,  Nov.  18,  1851.     He  was  of  a  Qua-  number  of  the  soldiera  to  be  shot   Botcsts 

ker  family,  which  emigrated  to  this  country  again  victorious  at  Angoita,  and  obliged  M 

and   settled  in   Philadelphia,  when   he  was  var  to  retreat  to  Carthagena.    HenoireDteni 

in  his  16th  year.     He  obtained  employment  Caracas,  and  shortly  after  gmned  a  new  Tkb- 

for  several  years  in  a  bookstore,  became  a  ry,  and  killed  or  wounded  1,600  of  the  raik 

citizen  of  the  United  States  in  1812,  pub-  pendents.    Hia  last  triumph  was  at  Urica;  ^ 

lished  a  newspaper  for  a  short  time  at  Browns-  was  struck  by  a  lance,  and  died  upon  the£elJ 

vUle^  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  of  battle.     Bis  funeral  was  celebrated  acad 

studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  bloody  commotion,  while  his  troops  were  p^ 

1818.    During  his  studies  ho  made  a  complete  ting  to  death  the  men,  women,  and  dSm 

analysis  of  Bkckstone's  '^  Commentaries.^'    In  whom  they  had  made  priaoneia 

1822  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadel-  BOVINIIS,  a  village  of  Flanden,  vlAis  t 

phia,  in  which  city  he  resided  till  his  death,  short  distance  of  lillcL  celebrated  for  the  me^ 

He  published,  in  1839,  a  "Law  Dictionary,  orable  victory  gained  by  Philip  Angnstorf 

adapted  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  France  over  Otho  IV.  of  Germany,  and  la 

United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  several  allies,  July  27,  1214.    Philip  of  Valois  defiit 

States  of  the  American  Union,"  the  fruit  of  10  ed  here,  in  1840, 10,000  En^ish  tryw;  «i 

years'  labor.    In  1841  he  published  a  new  edi-  on  May  17  and  18,  1794,  the  Fwncff  neredfr 

tion  of  Bacon's  "  Abridgment  of  the  La^."  feated  the  Austrians. 

His  greatest  work,  published  2  months  before  BO  VINO   (anc.  Bonnum  or  TOtaiw),  i 

his  death,  was  the  "Institutes  of  American  fortified  town  of  Naples,  pop.  5,721,  proviace 

Law."    He  was  associate  judge  of  the  court  of  of  Capitonata,  near  tne  Oerwo.   It  is  the  m 

criminal  sessions  in  Philadelphia  from  the  year  of  a  bi^op.  has  a  fine  oathedral,  3  ptf» 

1838,  and  was  not  only  learned  in  the  law,  but  churches,  ana  several  convents^  and  is  iwi» 

in  the  literature  of  several  languages.  rable  for  a  defeat  of  the  imperialists  Ij  » 

B0VE8,  Josfi  ToiiAS,  a  military  adventurer  Spaniards  in  1734,                                    , 

in  Spanish  America,  died  Dec.  5,  1814.    He  BOW,  the  earliest  Snsfcmment  knovn, » 

was  bom  in  Castile,  and  of  the  lowest  eztrac-  the  most  generally  difiEused,  among  all  vnfi 

tion.    At  the  age  of  80  he  was  employed  as  a  and  barbarous  people,  for  the  propoWon  a 

naval  offici^r  to  guard  the  American  coasts,  but  missiles,  in  the  chase  or  in  war.    There  mi 

betrayed  his  trust,  and  was  condemned  and  forms  of  the  bow,  the  long-bow  and  thBflWj 

imprisoned  for  bribery  and  prevarication.  After  bow,  the  former  of  which  is  the  ^''^ij^ 

his  release,  he  was  for  a  time  a  peddler,  but  more  general,  and  by  fer  the  more  ^^J^ 

found  a  vocation  more  agreeable  to  him  when  as  being  the  weapon  of  the  fianons  Bpa 
the  war  of  independence  broke  out  in  1810.  ^  archers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  were  p^J* 
He  joined  the  royal  forces,  and  became  captain  *  ly  said  to  carry  at  their  bdts  the  lives  oifi* 

of  a  company  in  the  army  of  Cagigal,  but  be-  and-twenty  Scots,  that  being  the  n^"""^ 

mm  to  wage  war  on  his  own  accomit  after  the  dothyard  arrows  in  their  quiveni   The  WJ 

defeat  of  Cagigal  at  Haturin«    Boves  estab-  bow  passed  out  of  use  as  a  militarj  we^ 

lished  himself  at  Calabozo,  and  with  600  men,  with  tiie  improvement  of  fipearms;  ^J^ 

many  of  whom  were  slaves,  defeated  Marifio,  were  men  yet  alive  in  the  ^^^^P"*^,  ^ 

the  dictator  of  the  eastern  provinces.    His  lit-  century  who  remembered  that  *^®^^^ 

tie  army  was  now  increased  by  fugitives  from  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  ITlfi,  <*"^^  .^ 

jiytice,  and  all  the  white  and  colored  vaga-  and  arrows ;  and  at  the  capture  ^^^^^^ 

bonds  of  the  vicinity,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  1814,  Bashkirs  and  Circajnans,  in  ^Jfz 

began  a  warfare  which  recalls  the  most  deso-  of  Russia,  were  seen  in  the  streets  ^  ^^ 

lating  campaigns  of  the  barbarous  ages.     He  armed  m  chain-mail,  with  how-cases  and J^ 


w  ^.  «..^  *«*w««*  j^*,*s,iw*4.     Axv  f»c»  ^*«-  DMM  very  expert  ttauu  **mv  »/«.».   —  iBmasT, 

feated  by  Rivas,  and  a  part  of  his  army,  being  is  yet  used  in  some  field  roorta.    ^^*^*!?*i 

taken  captive,  were  put  to  death ;   but  he  Aginooxjbt,  Abbalast,  BALUsri,  ^^Lj 

quickly  recovered  his  strength,  resumed  the  Csoes-Bow.^In  Huaio,  a  abort  itick  w  "^ 
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ilAstio  wood,  along  yrbkh.  are  stretched  hone-  bnt  the  exposore  to  heat  and  oold  alteraatelj, 

lairS)  the  tension  of  irhich  ia  regulated  bj  a  while  makiog  a  trigonometrical  aorre/,  reaolt- 

lorew.   It  is  nsed  for  playing  on  inatraments  of  ed  in  a  fever,  of  which  he  died.        ^ 

^e  violin  kind,  and  varies  in  aiae,  the  doable-  BOWDITOH,    NATHAmsL^    an    jWerican 

>ass  and  vidonoello  bowbein^mnch  atifferand  nu^ematician.  bom  at  Balem,  Mass.,  March 

(tronger  than  that  of  the  violin.  SG,  1778,  died  in  Boston,  March  16, 1888.   The 

BOW  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Sooth  Par  eon  of  a  oooper,  he  was  sent  to  school  till  10 

^ifio  ocean,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  years  of  age,  and  was  then  taken  into  his  fa- 

Society  lales,  in  8.  lat.  18^  6'  and  W.  long.  140^  ther's  shop  to  assist  by  his  labor  in  supporting 

il\     It  is  a  low  island,  of  ooral  formation,  a  large  fiunily.    He  was  soon  transferred  to  a 

kbont  80  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  in  breadth,  ship  chandlery,  and  remained  clerk  f>r  appren* 

!t  derives  its  name  from  its  shape,  which  is  tice  in  this  bunness  till  he  made  his  first  voyage 

K>w-like,  the  outer  edge  only  being  of  land.  In  1705.    His  edncation  and  all  of  his  labors  in 

ind  encircling  a  great  central  lagoon.    It  was  mathematica  were  accomplished  by  improving 

liscovered  by  Bong^ville  in  1768.  his  leisure  while  pursuing  other  avocations. 

BOWDEN,  JoHsr,  D.  D.,  a  dergyman  of  the  For  this  branch  of  study  he  had  in  his  school- 

?rotestant  Episcopal  church,  bom  in  Ireland,  days  indicated  a  fondness,  and  during  his  ap- 

n  Jan.  1751,  died  at  Ballston  Springs,  N.  T.,  prentioeehip,  when  not  engaged  in  serving  cus- 

Fnly  81, 1817.    He  came  to  this  country  with  tomers^  he  waa  employed  wim  books,  slate,  and 

us  father,  who  was  a  British  officer  m  the  pencil.     Hearing  of  a  mode  of  working  out 

rrench  war,  and  after  studying  2  years  in  problems  by  letters  instead  of  figures,  he  bor- 

Mnceton  college,  retnmed  to  Ireland.     He  rowed  an  akebra,  which  at  once  so  interested 

uune  to  America  again  in  1770,  graduated  at  and  agitated  him,  that  he  passed  a  sleepless 

Sing's  (now  Oolnmbia)  oollege  hi  New  York,  night.    A  retired  British  sailor  taught  him  the 

n  1772,  and  completed  the  studv  of  divini^in  elements  of  navigation.     He  began  to  learn 

Sngland,  where  he  was  ordahned  in  1774.    He  liitin  in  1790  without  an  instructor,  that  he 

oon  became  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  chnreh  might  read  the  Princkna  of  Newton,  and  by  dint 

n  New  York  city,  bnt  lived  in  retir^ent  at  of  nerseverance,  with  the  aid  of  the  equations 

^orwalk,  €t.,  dnrmg  the  revolntionazy  war,  ana  diagrams,  mastered  the  reasoning  of  the 

rith  the  exception  of  the  period  when  the  author.    He  afterward  learned  French  for  the 

British  held  New  Yoric,  during  which  he  re-  purpose  of  having  access  to  the  treasures  of 

nmed  his  pastorate  in  that  dty.  The  weakness  matnematical  science  in  that  language,  and 

tf  his  voice  obliged  him  to  relinquish  preach*  shocked  Ids  French  teacher  by  declining  for 

ng,  and  after  being  for  severalyears  principal  some  time  to  learn  the  pronunciation.    JDUi- 

>{  the  Episcopal  academy  in  Oneahire,  Ot,  ne  gent  in  reading,  and  havmg  no  guide  in  the 

ras  elected  in  1805  professor  of  moral  philoso-  selection  of  books,  he  read  through  the  whole 

ihy  and  belles-lettres  in  Oolumbia  college,  in  of  Ohambers^s  "  Oydopsdiai"  without  omit- 

rhioh  position  he  remdned   till  his  death,  ting  an  article;  uid  he  transcribed  all  the 

lis  works,  chiefly  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  mathematical  papers  in  the  *'  Transactions ''  ot 

ind  discipline  of  the  Episcopal  dinroh,  are  the  royal  somety  of  London.    He  made  him- 

narked  by  learning  and  aouteness.  self  conversant  with  subjects  the  most  foreign 

BOWDICH,  Thomas  Edwabd^  traveller  and  to  his  ftivorite  studies,  acouired  in  later  life  a 
mthor,  bom  at  Bristol,  Endand,  in  171K>,  died  knowled^  of  Spanish,  Itauan,  and  German,  in 
n  Africa,  Jan.  10, 1824.  He  was  partner  with  order  to  mdulge  his  taste  for  general  literature, 
lis  father  as  a  merohant,  bnt  the  occupation  of  and  waa  from  early  youth  an  ardent  admirer  of 
rade  was  uncongenial,  and  he  accepted  a  writer-  Shakespeare,  and  remarkably  funiliar  with  the 
Jiip  in  the  service  of  the  English  Afiican  com«  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Once,  while  deeply 
>any,  arriving  at  Cape  Ooast  Oastie  (where  his  engaged  in  solving  a  nroblem,  he  forgot  a  mat- 
mole  was  governor)  in  1816,  and  going,  in  ter  or  business,  and  m>m  that  day  made  it  an 
1817,  as  second  In  command  of  a  nnssion  to  invariable  rule  never  to  allow  his  studies  to  in- 
iahantee.  Of  this  misnon  he  beciune  the  terfere  witii  any  otiier  duties.  He  formed  the 
eader,  and  succeeded  in  indncing  the  Ashantee  most  methM^cal  habits,  and  rose  each  day  at 
nonaroh  to  conclude  a  treason  terms  very  the  eariiest  dawn.  Between  1795  and  1808  he 
idvantageous  to  the  Britidi.  On  h^  return  to  made  6  long  voyagea,  successively  as  derk,  su- 
Sngland,  in  1810,  he  published  an  account  of  peroargo,  and  master,  visiting  the  East  Indies, 
lis  mission  in  a  qnarto  volume,  and  soon  after  rortn^  and  several  of  the  ports  of  the  Medl- 
>rooeeded  to  Fans,  with  the  view  of  preparing  terranean.  During  the  Ions  intervals  of  leisure 
limself  for  a  second  African  ei^>edition.  Hath*  which  a  sailor's  life  afforded,  he  pursued  his 
)matical  and  physical  science,  and  various  &vorite  researches  with  unremitting  industry. 
)ranches  of  natural  history,  were  what  he  re^  In  Ids  8d  voyage  the  vessel  was  chased  by  a 
quired  to  know,  and,  assisted  by  Ouvier  and  French  privateer,  and  resistance  being  deter* 
)ther  eminent  Frenchmen,  he  devoted  >^iTWAif^  mined  on,  the  duty  assigned  to  him  was  that  of 
or  nearly  4  years,  to  their  study.  In  that  time^  handing  the  powder  npon  deck.  In  the  nudst  0 
le  published  several  works  on  Afriosn  travel  of  the  preparations,  he  was  seen  qui^tiy  seated 
ind  geography.  He  reached  the  month  of  tiie  bv  his  keg  of  powder^occupied  as  usual  with 
jrambia,  to  commence  his  second  African  touri  ma  slate  and  pendL  when  he  became  master, 
TOL.  m- — 38 
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he  inspired  his  men  with  bo  mnch  of  his  own    to  the  Litest  dxte^md  to  snljoinptnl^Ts^^ 

enthn«ia^r]a.  that  even  the  cook  of   the  ship    from  geometers  who  hiui  tre&idd  civ^isn 

conld  wo|k  a  lunar  observation.    On  his  return    Bobjecta.     A  third  object  was  to  a  t  'ij 

from  hi*  last  voyage,  be  arrived  off  the  coast    sources  from  which  La  Place  h^  derlvriK. 

of  Sak-rn  bj  ni^^ht  in  a  violent  snow-storm,    sistance,  to  give  credit  to  the  emir.ea:  ExLe- 

and  with  no  other  guide  than  his  reckoning,    maticiana,  both  of  ancient  and  n)«>dtni  izi^ 

c^^rifirmed  by  a  single  glimpse  of  the  light  on    by  whom  his  bkbors  had  been  rendered  a?ier 

Baker's  Island,  found  his  way  safely  into  the    or  more  effective.    Hi3  work,  concise  in  £  3 

harbor.      In    1802  he    published    his  "New    processes  and  expressions,  told  the  greit trris 

American  Practical  Navigator/'  which  passed    of  science,  but  had  little  that  was  hi«t.>n^'il  h 

through  many  editions,  was  esteemed  the  best    it,  and  did  not  tell  by  whom  those  tnibh^ 

work  of  the  sort  ever  published,  and  went  in    been  first  discovered  and  announced.   Ttxe^ 

American  and  British  craft  over  every  sea  of    cidations  and  oonmientanes  fonned  nn^retba 

the  globe.     During  the  same  year,  while  his    half  the  work,  as  produced  by  Dr.  Bowdiid 

ship  was  lying  wind-bound  at  Boston,  he  went    The   estimated  cost  of   publicati-^  ei&r(A 

to  attend  the  i>erformances  at  Cambridge  at  the    $12,000,  and  he  was  therefore  obliztd  to  cAs 

annual  commencement  of  the  college,  and  heard    it,  and  the  first  volume  did  not  ^pe^  dli  1*3, 

with  suqirise  his  own  name  announced  among    In  1823,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  life  bir- 

those  on  whom  had  been  conferred  the  degree    ance  company  was  established  in  B(Hon.  od 

of  master  of  arta.    He  always  spoke  of  this    Dr.  Bowditch,  being  invited  to  take  ch^izti 

day  as  one  of  the  proudest  of  his  life,  and  none    its  affairs  with  the  title  of  actuary,  and  ^.t  i 

of  the  subsequent  distinctions  which  he  re-    liberal  compensation,  removed  with  his  t^ 

ceived  from  learned  and  scientific  bodies,  at    to  Boston.     He  thus  obtained  the  mein^  k 

home  and  abroad,  afforded  him  so  much  pleas-    prosecuting  the  ffreat  undertaking  of  lit  lia 

ure  as  this  degree  from  Harvard.    On  the  close    Three  of  the  Yolumea  were  published  Ixi.^ 

of  his  seafaring  life,  he  was  elected  president  of    his  death ;  he  revised,  during  Ids  hsi  iita, 

the  Es«ex  fire  and  marine  insurance  company,    nearly  all  the  proof  sheets  of  the  4th,  Tiitii 

which  situation  he  held  till  his  removal  to  Bos-    appeared  soon  after  his  death ;  and  the  ^i 

ton  in   1823,    His  attachment  to  his  native    volume,  which  La  Place  had  added  to  hii^i 

place  made  him  decline  the  professorship  of    many  years  after  the  other,  was  eubse-iUcr-i 

mathematics  in  Harvard  university,  to  which    issued  under  the  editorial  care  of  Prof.  K 

he  was  elected  in  1808,  and  the  corresponding    Peirce.     Dr.  Bowditch's  peculiar  mrlc^-i 

professorship  in  the  university  of  Virginia, which    habits  of  business  were  of  the  greatetts*:^ 

President  Jefferson  desired  him  to  accept  in    to  the  insurance  company  for  which  he  tcA 

1818,  and  in  the  military  academy  at  West    which  under  his  direction,  and  bythecii;^ 

Point,  to  which  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  secretary  of    of  the  legislature,  became  a  large  monejec  a- 

war,  wished  to  reconmiend  his  nomination  by    stitution,   holding  in  trust   and  lendig  ^ 

the  president  in  1820.    Among  his  occasional    property  of  individuals.    He  was  duriiu'  '^ 

labors  at  Salem,  were  a  chart  of  remarkable    latter  years  of  his  life  a  trustee  of  the  Boi^a 

beauty  and  exactness,  of  the  harbors  of  Salem,    Athenajum,  president  of  the  American  laf 

Mftrblehead,    Beverly,    and    Manchester;    28    my  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  member  ci  tu 

contributions,  chiefly  on  astronomical  subjects,     corporation  of  Harvard  college.    From  Hi"- 

to  the  *'  Transactions"  of  the  American  academy    vard  college  he  received  the  degree  of  ^^^ 

of  arts  and  sciences ;  the  article  on  modem  as-    of  laws,  in  1816,  and  he  was  at  his  dt^i 

tronomy  in  Vol.  XX.  of  the  North  American    member  of  the  royal  societies  of  Edirb-? 

Peview ;   and  many  articles  in  the  American    and  London,  of  the  royal  academies  of  ^^' 

edition  of  Rees^s  Cyclopajdia.    He  completed,    mo  and  Berlin,  the  royal  Irish  societj.  '^ 

between  1814  and  1817,  the  gigantic  unaertak-    royal  astronomical  society  of  London,  acu  t^ 

ing  on  which  his  fame  as  a  man  of  science    British  association.    He  twice  held  4  ka: js 

chiefly  rests,  a  "  Translation  "  of  the  Micanique    the  executive  council  of  Massachosetta  bn:  ^^ 

celeste  of  La  Place,  accompanied  by  an  elabo-    ing  the  last  20  years  of  his  life  retir^  i^J^ 

rate  commentary.    It  was  estimated  that  there    gether  from  the  exciting  scenes  of  politic^  uij 

were  at  that  time  but  2,  or  perhaps  8  persons    to  what  he  called  his  "peaceful  mathana^^^ 

in  America,  and  not  more  than  12  in  Great    He  was  twice  married,  nis  first  wife  snrnr^ 

Britain,  who  wore  able  to  read  the  original    her  marriage  but  a  few  months.    ^^^'^  ^ 

work  critically.    The  French  astronomer,  thor-    second  wife  he  received  constant  encon^ 

oughly  master  of  the  mighty  subject,  very  often    ment  in  his  labors,  and  it  was  her  urgent  s^.  ^^ 

omitted  intenncdiate  steps  in  his  demonstra-    tation  which  made  him  incur  the  ^'^^ 

tions,    and    grasped    the    conclusion    without    publication.    The  tomb  of  Dr.  Bowditcfc,  ^ 

showing  the  process.    It  was  the  design  of  the    mounted  by  his  statue  in  sitting  ix'^^^^.^ 

translator    to    supply  these    deficiencies,  and    prominent  oWect  of  interest  in  Mount  ij'^ 

almost  uniformly,  when  La  Place  writes,  "  Thus    cemetery.    His  library,  composed  <^^'^[^^ 

it  plainly  appears,"  ho  was  obliged  to  substitute    works  of  a  scientific  character,  is  now  pij^^* 

an  elaborate  paragraph  showing  how  it  plainly    ed  in  Boston,  and  is  free  to  persons  of  i^ 

appears.    Another  object  was  to  record  subse-    vicinity  known  to  the  proprietors,  or  ^^f> 

quent  discoveries,  to  continue  the  original  work    ing  to  the  rules.    (See  "  Memoir  of  >'sw*^ 
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Bowditoh,^bjhia8Qii,N.LBowditoli.  Boston,  plain  Bonih  of  the  Tillage,  about  1  mile  from 

1889.)  the  Androscog^^  river,  and  4  miles  from  the 

BOWDITOH ISIANB,  a  coral  island  of  tri-  shore  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.     It  4eriyes  its 

smgnlar  form,  in  the  South  Pacific*     It  was  name  from  James  Bowdoin,  governor  of  Massa- 

liscovered  bj  Oommander  Wilkes,  of  the  Unit-  chosetts  in  1785,  and  a  descendant  of  Pierre 

sd  States  navj,  JaiL   29,  1841.     Length,  8  Bandonin,  a  French  Protestant  who  fled  to 

[niles ;  breadth,  abont  4.  America  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 

BOWDLEB,  Thomab,  English  author,  bom  Nantes.    His  name  was  selected  as  one  of  the 

in  1754,  died  in  1825.    He  was  a  phyrician,  most  honored  which  Massachnsetts  at  that  time 

md  wrote  '*  Letters  from  Holland,"  but  is  boasted,  and  his  son  became  a  mnnificent  patron 

best  known  as  having  published  a  cnrions  ex-  of  the  college.    Prior  to  the  revolution,  it  had 

pnrgated  "  FamUy  Blukespeare."  been  proposed  to  establish  a  college  in  Miune, 

BO  WDOIN,  Jaios,  governor  of  Massachn-  then  a  district  of  Massachusetts,  but  by  reason  of 

ietts,  bom  in  Boston,  Aus.  8, 1727,  died  Kov.  the  tumults  of  the  time,  it  was  not  till  1788  that 

3,  1790.    He  was  descended  from  a  frunilv  of  a  petition  for  a  charter  was  presented  to  the 

Suguenot  refugees,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  Massachusetts  legislature,  from  the  association 

n  1745,  and  entered  public  life  in  1758,  as  repre-  of  ministers  and  the  court  of  sessions  for  Onm- 

;entative  in  the  general  court    He  was  subse-  berland  county.    The  charter  was  granted  in 

luently  senator  and  councillor.     Throughout  1794,  together  with  6  townships,  as  a  foundar 

Jie  troubles  which  preceded  the  revolution,  he  tion  for  the  college,  whose  object,  as  stated  in 

was  forward  in  opposition  to  the  rojral  govern-  the  act  of  incorporation,  i^ould  be  to  "  pro- 

)r,  by  whom  his  influence  was  denounced  as  mote  virtue  and  piety,  and  the  knowledge  of 

brmidable.    In  1775  he  was  president  of  the  the  languages  and  of  the  nseftil  and  liberal  arts 

council  of  government:    when   the  conven-  and  sciences.^'    The  government  was  vested  in 

ion  assembled  in  1778,  lor  the  formation  of  a  S  boards,  one  of  trustees,  and  the  other  of 

constitution,  he  was  chosen  president ;  and  in  overseers  which  met  in  1801,  and  elected  Jo- 

L785  and  '86  succeeded  Hancock  as  governor,  seph  Mc&een,  D.  D.,  a  sraduate  of  Dartmouth, 

[t  was  during  his  administration  that  the  dis-  for  president  of  the  college,  and  John  Abbot, 

;urbances  and  armed  rebellions  in  the  western  a  graduate  of^Harvard,  for  professor  of  Ian- 

M>unties  of  Massachusetts,  known  as  Bhays's  guages.    These  officers  were  instaUed  in  1802, 

^ar,  occurred.    The  country  was  in  great  dis-  when  8  students  were  admitted,  and  in  1806 

a*ess,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  dangerous ;  but  the  first  honors  bestowed  by  the  new  institu- 

le  called  out  4,000  militia,  under  Gen«  Uuicoln.  tion  were  conferred  upon  8  graduates.    A  sin- 

h&  funds  for  whose  maintenance  were  raised  g^e  building  at  this  time  served  all  the  college 

)y  subscription  in  Boston,  and  the  speedv  sup-  uses,  and  &o  as  the  residence  of  the  family  of 

>res6ion  of  the  insurrection  was  due  to  his  vig-  tiie  president.     President  McKeen,  dying  in 

)rou8  and  decided  course ;  yet  he  lost  his  elee-  1807,  was  succeeded  by  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D., 

ion  the  next  year.    He  was  afterward  a  mem-  who  a  few  years  before  had  been  one  of  the  2 

)er  of  the  convention  called  to  accept  the  fed-  prominent  candidates  for  the  chair  of  theology 

)ral  constitution.  m  Harvard  university,  and  who,  during  the  12 

BOWDOIN,  Jamu,  patron  of  Bowdoin  ool-  years  of  his  presidency,  contributed  hugely  to 

ege,  and  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  Sept.  22,  the  prosperity  of  the  college  by  his  ability  and 

1752,  died  Oct  11, 1811.    He  graduated  at  Har-  efficiency  as  an  officer,  and  his  amiable  per- 

rard  college  in  1771,  afterward  spent  one  year  sonal  character.    James  Bowdoin,  son  of  the 

it  Oxford,  and  commenced  his  travels  on  the  governor,  had  before  made  a  donation  to  the 

continent,  but  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  the  college  of  1,000  acres  of  land,  and  more  than 

)attle  of  Lexington.    Upon  his  return,  devot-  £1,100 ;    and  at  his  death  in  1811,  he  left 

ng  himself  principally  to  literary  pursuits,  he  to  it,  beside  another  donation  of  land,  a  mag- 

vas  successively  representative,  senator,  and  nificent  bequest  of  400  models  in  crystallo- 

$onncillor.    In  May,  1805,  he  went  to  Spain  gn^hv,  more  than  500  specimens  of  miner- 

vith  a  commission  firom  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  pro-  als,  which  had  been  arranged  by  Hatly,  an  ele- 

iure  a  settlement  of  the  Louisiana  bond-daims^  gant  private  library,  and  a  costly  collection  of 

lie  cession  of  Florida,  and  compensation  for  paintmgs  which  he  had  purchased  in  Europe, 

njuries  to  American  commerce.    He  remained  This  g&ery  of  paintings,  since  then  much  m- 

ibroad  until  1808,  but  without  accomplishing  oreas^,  is  one  of  rare  excellence,  and  the  crys- 

he  ol^ect  of  his  ndssion.    He  brought  home  tals  and  minerals  were  the  nucleus  to  the  large 

ffith  nun  from   Paris  an  extensive  library,  and  valuable  mineralogical  and  conchologioal 

)hilosophical  apparatus,  and  collection  of  paint-  cabinets  which  have  been  collected  and  ar- 

ngs,  all  of  whion  he  left  at  his  death  toHow-  ranged  by  Prof.  Oleaveland.    Upon  the  death 

loin  college,  of  which  he  had  been  previously  of  l^esldent  Appleton  in  1819,  the  Rev.  William 

k  benefactor;   together  with  6,000  acres  of  Allen,  who  had  formerly  been  president  of 

and,  and  the  reversion  of  the  island  of  Nan-  Dartmouth  university,  was  elected  his  succes- 

(hon,  which  had  been  his  fiitvorite  residence.  sor,  and  retained  the  office  till  1889,  with  the 

BOWDOIN  OOLLEGE,  the  oldest  and  most  exception  of  a  short  interval  in  1881,  when, 

>rominent  literary  institution  in  the  steto  of  beinff  indirectly  removed  by  an  act  of  the 

kLune,  situated  at  BruDswick  on  an  elevated  legislature  of  2udne,  which  had  now  become  a 
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separato  state,  ho  contended  against  the  an-  at  Parifl,  be  madetheaeqniiintonflftof  Ssmoiidl 

thority  of  the  state  thus  to  control  the  college,  De  Gerando,  and  other  eminent  Bchokrs.  Yji- 

and  tlie  question  was  decided  in  his  favor  hj  turning  from  Europe,  he  established  Lin^li  i: 

adjudication  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  Oamhridge  in  184L  oconpying  himself  with  1& 

States.    The  medical  school  of  Maine  was  con-  erary  and  philosophioal  pursuits.   In  1&42  be 

nected  with  tins  college  in  1821,  and  has  now  published  an  edition  of  ^^  YirgiL  with  Englx 

a  very  complete  anatomical  cabinet  and  chemi-  notes,-^  and  a  volume  of  *'  Criticai  Essays  on  ik 

cal  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  8,550  volumes,  History  and  Present  Condidcm  of  Specok^. 

principally  modem  works,  which  have  been  se-  Philosophy.^'  At  the  beginning  of  1813,  be  SQ^ 

lected  with  much  care.    President  Allen,  re-  oeeded  Dr.  John  G.  Palfrey  as  editor  and  p 

signing  his  office  in  1839,  was  succeedea  by  prietorofthe '^  Korth  American  Review,*^  t1.cI 

the  present  incumbent,  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  ne  conducted  for  11  yeara,  until  Janiiarj,  lS5i 

There  are  now  5  college  buildings,  all  large  Beside  writing  about  one-fourth  part  of  ik 

brick  structures,  excepting  the  chapel,  which  is  articles  in  this  work  during  this  period,  1m 

of  light  granite,  and  one  of  the  finest  speci-  prepared  and  delivered  in  the  winters  of  lb4y 

mens  of  church  architecture  in  the  country.  '49,  2  courses  of  Lowell  lectures,  on  tbe  sf[la- 

It  is  in  the  Romanesque  style,  was  begun  in  cation  of  metaphysical  and  ethical  ecidicctu 

184:6,  and  completed  in  1855,  and  has  rooms  the  evidences  of  reli^on,  the  sabstaDOd  d 

also  for  the  library  and  picture  gallery.    The  which  was  published  in  1849,  ia  aa  ocUtq 

library  of  the  college,  together  with  those  be-  volume,  and  a  second  edition,  reviaed  and  d- 

longing  to  the  societies  of  the  students,  num-  l£U*ged,  in  1855.    In  1850,  j£r.  Bowen  ii> 

bers  over  30,000  volumes.    Bowdoin  college  has  appointed  by  the  corporation  of  Harrard  m- 

now,  beside  the  president,  14  professors  and  2  versity,  McLean  professor  of  history,  bm  ^ 

tutors.    Parker  Cleaveland,  one  of  the  earliest  account  of  certain  unpopular  odnioDs  wbi6 

eminent  mineralogists  in  America,  has  been  he  had  published  on  politics  ana  on  tlie  Ha- 

connected  with  it  since  1805,  and  has  instruct-  garian  war  of  1848-'49,  the  appointment  t£ 

ed  every  class  that  has  graduated.     Thomas  not  confirmed  by  the  OTerseers.    IntbeTisU! 

C.  Upham,  D.  D.,  the  author  of  an  elaborate  of  this  year  Mr.  Bowen  delivered  a  course  i 

treatise  on  mental  philosophy,*  better  known  lectures  before  the  Lowell  institate  oa  poiiti' 

for  several  works  of  a  miugled  philosophical  cal  economy,  and  another  in  1852  on  the  ori: 

and  devotional  character,  has  held  the  position  and  development  of  the  F"g^iR>>  and  Aiocric 

of  professor  of  mental  philosophy  and  ethics  constitution.    In  1858,  when  Dr.  Jaznes  Wsii- 

since  1824.    Nathaniel  Ilawthome  and  Henry  er  was  made  president  of  the  oniTeraty,  lit 

W.  Longfellow  graduated  here  in  1825,  and  Bowen  was   appointed  his  socoeasw  in  tls 

among  their  contemporaries  as  students  in  the  Alford  professorship  of  natural  religuHit  p^'^ 

college,  were  J.  8.  0.  Abbott,  Luther  V.  Bell,  philosophy,  and  civil  polity^  and  wascoofiiB*!^ 

G.  B.  Cheever,  Jonathan  Cilley,  William  P.  by  the   overseers   amiost   unanimone^.  a 

Fcssenden,  John  P.  Ilale,  Fronldin  Pierce,  S.  1854  he   published  an   abridged  editioa  d 

6.  Prentiss,  and  Calvin  E.  Stowe.     Longfel-  Dugald  Stewart's  ** Elements^ the Fhilos^'i^'J 

low  was  the  professor  of  modern  languages  of  the  Human  Mind,"  with  critical  is^  Q* 

from  1829  to  1835,  when  he  was  called  to  a  planatory  notes;  and  in  the  same  year  cor 

similar  post  at  Harvard.    The  whole  number  piled  and  edited,  with  notes^  ^^DocumeaUa 

of  the  alumni  is  1,2G0.    The  present  number  the  Constitution  of  £nd|and  and  AmeticL^^ 

of  students  is  203  in  the  college  department.  Magna  Charta  to  the  Federal  OoDstitntic«<!^ 

and  50  in  the  medical.    It  is  an  indication  of  1789."    Beside  these  yarions  labors,  he  i« 

the  prosperity  of  the  college,  that  at  the  last  written,  in   Sparks^s  "Library  of  AmcHas 

conmiencement,  a  larger  class  graduated,  and  Biography,"  tiie  lives  of  Sir  Wifliam  ?^ 

also  a  larger  class  was  admitted,  than  ever  be-  of  Baron  Steuben,  of  James  Otis,  and  of  0^ 

fore.  Bei]jamin  Lincoln*   In  philosophy.  Prof.  Bor^ 

BO WDOHmAlt,  a  post  towmship  of  Saga-  is  a  follower  of  the  earlier  English,  rather  the 

dahock  co..  Me.,  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Augusta,  *  of  the  French  or  German  school    He  ^ 

and  85  K  K  E.  of  Portland.    It  lies  on  the  written  largely  in  defence  of  the  dootrioe«« 

Kennebec  river  at  its  junction  with  a  small  Locke  and  Berkeley,  and  in  refotataon  of  U 

stream  called  the  Cathans  river,  which  is  navi-  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Gonsia.  He  1^ 

gable  for  ships  of  1,000  tons,  and  on  the  Ken-  endeavored  especially  to  connect  snddeM 

nebeo  and  Portland  railroad.    It  contains  8  the  doctrines  of  Berkeley  and  Ka]«bres<^ 
churches  and  10  stores,  and  is  known  for  its   through  a  theory  of  causation,  which,  r^t>^ 

ship-building.    Pop.  2,382.  physical  agencies,  mftintAiim  yolitxan,  vb^^ 

BOWEN,  Francis,  an  American  author,  bom  human  or  divine,  to  be  the  only  true  or  ^y*^ 

at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1811,  was  graduated  cause,  and  refers  all*  the  phenomena  ci^ 

at  Harvard  university  with  the  highest  honors  outward  universe  to  the  immediate  w  ^ 

in  1833.    In  1835  he  was  appointed  instructor  action  of  the  Deity.    HehasconsequeotlTl** 

in  the  university  in  intellectual  philosophy  and  led  to  controvert  very  earnestly  the  pof^?? 

political  economy.    Ho  held  this  position  until  philosophy  of  M.  Comte  and  his  distiniT"^ 

1839,  when  he  embarked  for  Europe,  for  pur-  English  disciple,  J.  S-  MilL     Mr.  M  .^ 

poses  of  travel  and  study.   During  lus  residence  replied  in  the  third  edition  of  his  *'I^ 
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rbere  he  Las  examined  in  detail  the  doctrines  ton,  M,110  bnahels  of  Indian  oorn,  and  44,866 

(f  his  American  critic.    In  political  eoonom}^  of  sweet  potatoes.    In  1867,  there  were  6,690 

tfr.  Bowen  adopts  in  the  main  the  views  of  head  of  cattle,  yalned  at  Isl^OOO,  and  1,200  of 

rooke  and  Follarton  npon  the  cnrrencj,  in  horses,  valned  at  $77,000.    The  yalae  of  real 

»pposition  to  those  of  the  bnllionists;  but  he  estate  was  $884,400,  and  the  aggregate  valae 

las  taken  strong  grounds  against  the  doctrines  of  all  taxable  property,  $887,868.     Capital 

if  Adam  8mi^  npon  free  trade,  of  Malthns  Boston.    Pop.  m  1866,  2,996,  of  whom  1,910 

ipon  population,  and  Ricaido  upon  rent.    He  weresLayee.   Named  in  honor  of  James  Bowie, 

irgaes  tnat  these  theories  ori^nated  in  the  who  fell  at  Fort  Alamo, 

peculiar  condition  of  English  sodetf  ,  and  the  BOWIE  KNIFE,  an  American  weapon,  simi- 

>olitical  institations  of  iSigland,  so  that  thej  lar  to  the  French  eouteau  de  chamey  except 

ire  inapplicable  to  the  circomstances  of  other  that  it  has  bnt  a  single  edge.    According  to  a 

•x>untries,  and  directlj  conflict  with  the  results  rather  doabtftil  storj,  it  was  first  nsed  by  OoL 

if  experience  in  the  United  States.    In  dealing  Bowie,  of  Texas,  who,  in  a  contest  with  the 

yith  this  class  of  enbjeots^  Trot  Bowen  has  Mexicans  preyious  to  the  Texan  reyolation. 

limed  especially  to  trace  out  the  economical  and  had  his  sword  broken  off  within  18  inches  m 

locial  results  of  republican  as  contrasted  with  the  hilt.     He  is  said  to  haye  snbse^enUy 

iristocratic  forms  of  goyemment  and  society,  employed  the  fragment  as  a  katfe  for  hand- 

md  to  find  in  onr  peculiar  American  polity  to-nand  fighting.    It  was  imitated  by  others, 

he  explanation  of  many  phenomena,  hitherto  and  is  now  worn  by  all  who  haye  to  bear 

ittribnted  to  physical  conditions.    Since  the  weapons,  in  the  whole  south  and  west  of  the 

commencement  of  the  year  1868,  Prof  Bowen  United  States. 

las  deliyered  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  BOWLDERS,  loose  rounded  blocks  of  stones 

[iOwell  institute  on  the  English  metaphyaicians  named  by  the  French  hloes  erratiques^  found 

Old  philosophers  fttmi  Bacon  to  Sir  William  scattered  oyer  the  surfooe  in  high  northern  and 

Hamilton.  southern  latitudes,  extending  to  within  86%  or 

BOWEN,  Pabdost,  aphysioian  of  ProyidenocL  thereabouts,  of  the  equator.    In  the  northern 

K.^.,  bom  in  1767,  died  in  1826.    He  graduated  hemisphere  th^  are  always  of  the  yarieties 


it  Brown  uniyersity  in  1776,  and  was  sxu'geon  of  rock  whicORLre  found  in  solid  ledges  in  ft 

>n  board  a  priyateer  in  1779.    He  was  taken  northerly  direction;  and  In  the  southern hemi- 

prisoner  seyeral  times  and  carried  into  Hafi&x,  m>here,  the  ledges  are  again  met  with  toward 

but  gaye  up  the  sea  for  the  shore  in  1783.  tne  pole.    These  loose  rocks  appear  in  each 

Ee  became  eminent  both  in  medicine   and  case  to  haye  been  transported  toward  the 

mrgery,  and  during  the  preyalenoe  of  the  yel-  equator,  and  to  haye  been  sabjected  to  rolling 

low  feyer  continued  at  his  post,  and  was  more  action,  which  has  rounded  off  their  comenL 

than  once  attacked  by  that  disease.    He  nub-  and  ground  their  surfiEu^es.     The  causes  that 

iished  an  account  of  the  course  of  the  yellow  effected  this  remoyal  will  be  treated  of  in  the 

feyer  at   Proyidence  in  1806,  in   Hosack'a  artide  Dimyiuif.    The  size  of  these  transj^ort* 

^*  Medical  Register,"  yoL  iy.  ed  blodcs  is  often  enormous.    At  Fall  Riyer, 

BOWEN,  WiLLiAx  0.,  professor  of  chemis-  Massachusetts,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  at  the 

try  in  Brown  uniyersity,  bom  in  1786,  died  in  mouth  of  Taunton  riyer,  a  bowlder  of  conglom* 

1816.    He  studied  medicine,  yisited  Edinbu^h  erate  rock  was  uncoyered  In  the  grayel  resting 

and  Paris,   and  receiyed  priyate  instruction  on  granite  ledges,  which  was  estimated  to  weigh 

from  Sir  Astley  Cooper.    He  lost  his  life  6,400  tons.    The  ledges  of  this  conglomerate 

through  experiments  on  chlorine,  in  attempting  are  met  with  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 

todiscoyer  the  composition  of  the  bleaching  Along  the  coast  of  New  England,  the  bowlders, 

tiquor  employed  in  England.    Qis  labors  led  to  by  their  great  numbers  and  size,  constitute  a 

the  erection  of  the  important  bleaching  estab-  marked  feature  in  the  landscape.     They  are 

lishmentsin  Bhode  Island.  sometimes  met  with  perched  upon  bare  ledges 

BOWIE,  a  northeastern  county  of  Texas,  iA  rock,  and  so  nicely  bidanced  that,  though 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Red  riyer,  S.  by  Sulphur  of  p«at  weight,  they  may  be  rocked  by  tne 
fork  of  the  same  stream,  and  comprising  an  hand.  These  are  caUedrocking^stones.  ^'Ply- 
area  of  about  960  square  miles.  It  borders  on  mouth  Rock''  is  a  bowlder  of  sienitic  granite^ 
Arkansas  onthe  N.  E.  and  E.  The  surfiice  is  ledges  of  which  are  found  in  the  towns  near 
undulating,  and  In  many  places  coyered  with  Boston.  The  highest  mountains  are  often 
thick  forests  of  post  oak  and  other  timber,  coyered  with  these  bowlders  of  the  drift  forma* 
Red  riyer  is  nayigable  by  steamboats  along  tion.  Upon  tiie  bare  granite  summit  of  Mt. 
the  northern  boundary,  and  tiie  line  of  the  Katahdin— the  highest  mountain  in  Maine— 4it 
projected  Memphis,  El  Paso,  and  Pacific  rail-  an  eleyation  of  8,000  feet  or  more  aibpye  the 
road  intersects  the  country.  The  soil  of  surroundinff  yaUeys,  pieces  of  limestone  con- 
the  bottoms  is  rich  red  land,  well  suited  to  t^nins  fosnl  shells  are  found,  though  no  ledges 
cotton ;  in  other  localities  it  is  sandy.  Fruits  resembling  them  are  known  except  many  miles 
of  yarious  kinda,  but  particularly  apples,  are  to  the  northwest,  and  at  a  much  lower  leyeL 
cultivated  with  success.  The  staple  produc-  The  northern  ana  central  parts  of  Europe  are 
dons  are  liye  stock,  min,  hay,  and  cotton,  equally  interesting  for  the  distribution  of 
In  1850,  the  coonty  yielded  1,118  bdes  of  cot*  bowlders.    The  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Peter 
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the  Great  at  St  Petersburg  was  hewn  out  of  a  and  so  perfectly  drained  l^t  it  was  imposs^'.: 

granite  bowlder,  that  lay  on  a  marshy  plain  that  it  should  ever  become  soaked  or  sp>jL^ 

near  the  city.    The  mass,  weighing  about  1,500  with  wet.    Li  the  reigna  of  Qaeen  Anne  slI 

tons,  was  transported  on  rollers  and  cannon  the  first  three  Gorges,  a  bowling  green  ts 

balls  over  the  frozen  plain  to  the  city.    Upon  as  natural  and  necessary  an  appendage  to  t 

the  limestone  ledges  of  the  Jura  mountains  are  gentleman's  country  sea^  as  a  billiard  t&l«le  it 

found  bowlders  of  granite,  which  must  have  the  present  day ;  and  it  was  oftoi  ooml'mt!: 

come  from  the  higher  Alps,  where  ledges  of  with  the  features  of  the  park  or  pleasure  gsr- 

similar  character  are  found.    Some  of  these  den  in  such  a  mamier  as  to  prodnoe  the  ekk 

bowlders  are  of  very  large  dimensions,  one  in  agreeable  and  picturesque  effects.    It  was  g^- 

particular,  known  as  the  Pierre  a   Martiny  erally  a  perfectly  level  lawn,  of  an.  oLluug  c? 

according  to  Mr.  Greenough,  measuring  no  less  oval  form,  surrounded  by  a  tall  screen  of  e\&- 

than  10,296  cubic  feet,  and  weighing  conse-  greens,   mixed  for  ornament   with,  flowerj^ 

quently  about  820  tons.  shrubs,  planted  around  it  with  the  double  <k- 

BOWLES,  William  A.,  an  Indian  agent  and  ject  of  preventing  the  turf  nom  being  bnrDedaz^ 

chie^  bom  in  Frederick  co.,  Maryland,  died  scorched  in  hot  weather,  and  of  gaarding  tbs 

in  confinement  in  the  Moro  castle,  Havana,  eyes  of  the  players  against  the  rajs  of  the  k^^ 

Dec.  28,  1805.    When  18  years  of  age  he  ran  sun.    Not  unfrequently  they  -were  placed  53 

away  from  home,  and  joined  the  British  army  that  access  could  be  had  to  them  by  a  ffight  d 

at  Philadelphia.      He  afterward  went  among  steps  from  the  glass  doors  or  bay  windows  cd 

the  Creek  Indians,  married  an  Indian  woman,  the  dining  room — ^bowling  being  a  favorite  sf- 

and  was  one  of  the  English  emissaries  to  ex-  ter-dinner    amusement  of   onr  bxirly  EngM 

cite  them  against  the  Americans.    After  the  and  Dutch  ancestors,  and  doubtless  a  n^tfsi 

war  he  went  to  England,  and  on  his  return,  his  one,  promotive  of  digestion  after  the  solid  S 

infiuenco  among  the  Indians  was  so  hostile  to  o^clock  dinner  of  beei  and  pndding,  lubrlc^ 
the  Spaniards  that  they  ofi'ered  a  price  of  6,000  •  Vith  heady  ale  and  potent  punch.     **  The  £r« 

dollars  for  his  capture.    Ho  was  taken  in  July,  and  greatest  cunning  to  be  observed  in  bo^l- 

1792,  sent  to  Madrid,  and  afterward  to  Manila,  ing,"  says  an  old  auUiority,  "  is  the  right  choosr 

Having  obtained  leave  to  visifiBurope,  ho  re-  ing  of  your  bowL  which  mnst  be  snitable  h 

turned  among  the  Creeks,  and  instigated  them  the  grounds  you  design  to  run  on.     Tbiu,  it 

to  renewed  hostilities.    Ho  was  betrayed  again  close  alleys  your  best  choice  is  the  flat  bcwl; 

into  the  hands  of  tlie  Spaniards  in  1804,  and  2,  for  open  grounds  of  advantage  the  tc:s^ 

perished  miserably.    His  biography  was  pub-  byassed  bowl ;   8,  for  greenswards   that  sn 

lished  in  London  in  1701.  plain  and  level,  the  bowl  that  is  as  round  ss  i 

BOWLES,  William  Lisle,  on  English  poet  ball.    The  next  thing  that  requires  your  csre 

and  clergyman,  born  at  King^s  Sutton,  North-  is  the  choosing  out  your  grounds,  and  prered- 

amptonshire,  Sept.  24,  1762,  died  at  Salisbury,  ing  the  windmg  hangings  and  many  tumii^ 

April  7,  1850.    Ho  was  a  person  of  great  at-  advantages  of  the  same,  whether  it  be  in  opea, 

tamments,  ^  and  published  sonnets  and  other  wide  places,  or  in  close  bowling  alleys.    La^ 

Eoems,  which  passed  through  many  editions,  ly,  have  your  Judgment  about  you,  to  ohstm 

1  1807  ho  edited  the  works  of  Pope,  with  a  the  risings,    iaUings,   and  advantages  of  tb 

new  biography,  in  which  he  strongly  attacked,  place  where  yon  bowl."    The  object  at  irhi'^ 

not  only  the  poetiy,  but  the  personal  character  this  bowling  was  made,  in  this  old  game^  ▼« 

of  the  poet.    This  involved  him  in  a  bitter  con-  a  small  ball  called  the  Jack,  laid  off  at  a  oe^ 

troversy  with  Byron. — His   sister,  Oakolink  tain  distance;   and  it  was  the  aim  of  evaj 

AijNE  Bowles,  born  about  1798,  married  Robert  player  to   lay  his  own  bowl,  in   playing.  » 

Southey  in  1839,  and  tended  the  poet's  declin-  near  as  possible  to  this,  and  to  knock  a^J 

ing  years  with  devoted    affection.      She  has  his  adversary's  bowl,  if  it  were  in  winning i^cr- 

written  some  charming  poems,  pervaded  by  an  imity  to  it.    This  game  was  formerly  practif^d 

exquisite  devotional  and  moral  feeling.  in  what  still  retama  the  name  of  the  Bowlag 

BOWLING,  an  athletic  game  and  popular  Green,  atthe  lo  wer  extremity  of  Broadway,  ^cir 

amusement,  of  various  forms,  peculiar,  general-  York,  on  which  the  substantial  men  of  Gothia 

ly,  to  nations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family.   There  used  to  take  their  pleasure,  in  the  qniet  Il^s- 

are  many  kinds  of  bowling,  of  which  3  may  be  summer  afternoons,  as  described  bjr  Geofiff 

named  in  particular,  2  being  perfect  games  in  Crayon,  gentleman,  with  moderate  intcrhois 

themselves ;  the  8d,  which  ainers  in  many  re-  of  pipe  and  tankard. — ^The  modem  came  d 


English  maker's  work,  from  50  to  65  feet  in  lec^i, 

ancestors,  was  played  in  the  open  ^r,  on  a  flat  and  about  4  in  width.    The  alley  has  a  gutt£r, 

expanse  of  turf,  carefully  shaved,  watered,  rolled,  as  it  is  termed,  on  each  side,  and  ia  very  slidt- 

pd  tended  with  the  most  assiduous  care,  till  ly  convex  in  the  centre,  regularly  beveUci  w 

it  was  as  hard  as  a  wooden  table,  and  as  free  the  sides.    At  the  further  extremity  are  set  cp 

from  any  ineq^ualities  in   the  surface  which  10  pins,  usually  of  ash  wood,  abont  a  foot  in 

might  give  an  irregular  motion  to  the  ball,  as  height,  and  2  or  2i  lbs.  in  weight,  arranged  in  dc 

elastic  and  springy  as  a  piece  of  India  rubber,  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  the  apex  toward  li* 
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Thetpexoooiifkiof  asliiftleDlii,  the  (Bjnit]iam'8propeit7X>>^<^A^^^^^^P<>* 

[  of  2,  the  8d  of  8,  and  the  4Ui  <n  4^  the  ntion  for  Mveral  yean,  writing  largely  in  sup- 

apjriiu;  the  whole  width  of  the  idley.  and  port  of  parliamentary  reform  and  free  trade. 

t  standing  on  the  crown  of  it.    AU  the  ne  travelled  in  HoUtfid  in  1828,  and  received 

)  equidistant  from  each  other.    At  theee  the  honoruy  degree  of  LL.  D.  trom  the  tmi- 

ler  roUs  wooden  balls,  naoally  of  lignum  versitr  of  Oroningen.     In  1888  he  pnbliahed 

v&rioQi  weight,  athia  own  option,  from  **]£atlna  and  Ywper%^  a  yolmne  of  original 

6  lbs.,  down  to  half  a  pound  in  weight,  poetrr^ohiefiy  devotionaL   His  connection  with 

3  object  of  knocking  oown  as  many  of  the  *^  Westminater  Beyiew  ^  had  directed  his 
i  as  possible  at  each  rolL  The  pina,  attention  to  the  eoonomica  and  literature  of 
(top,  are  called  a  f^ame :  and  at  each  trade  and  oonmieroe,  and  he  was  sent  to  France, 
le  bowler  rolls  8  balls,  wnen  the  nam-  in  1884-*5,  to  inquire  into  the  actual  state  of 
ins  down  is  counted  to  him,  and  the  the  oommeroe  with  that  country,  and  his  re* 
pet  Qp  again  for  the  next  bowler.  A  port  was  laid  before  parliament,  and  published, 
(linonly  consists  of  10  frames,  or  80  He  was  also  employed  to  inomre  into  and  re- 
f  tho  bowler  takes  aD  the  pins  with  port  upon  the  commercial  conmtion  of  Switzer- 
M^  he  counts  10 ;  the  fVame  is  again  land,  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  the  various  states 
)r  Lis  2d  ball,  when,  if  he  again  takes  of  the  German  customs  union.  He  was  secre- 
ranU  10  more,  and  the  fhune  is  again  tary  to  the  commission  for  investigi^g  publio 
r  his  8d,  when  whatever  number  he  accounts  during  Earl  Qrey^s  administration, 
ith  the  8  balls  counts  to  him  as  if  all  He  was  a  memwr  of  parliament  from  1835  to 
I  made  off  1  firame.  If  he  take  all  the  1887,  and  agdn  firom  1841  to  1849.  He  inva- 
his  1st  2  baDfl,  he  is  entitled  to  a  fi*eah  riably  advocated  extreme  liberal  opinions,  and- 
r  hU  8d  or  last  balL  lUs  is  techni-  was  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  celeorated  anti- 
ed  getting  a  spare,  or  a  double  spare,  com  law  league.    He  was  appointed  British 

to  save  the  time  of  setting  up  the  consulatOanton,in  Jan.  1849,  and  superintend- 

nd  to  enable  the  alley  owner  to  make  ent  of  trade  in  China.    Bubeequenuy  he  was 

hU  alleys,  it  is  usual,  in  New  York,  to  made  acting  plenipotentiary,    ne  returned  to 

t  is  called  the  on  and  off  game.    In  England,  for  ly^ort  time,  in  1853,  and  published 

^  if  a  spare  or  a  double  spare  be  got,  a  volume  in  support  of  a  decimal  system  of 

>ail  on  the  Sd  regular  firame  counts  coinage.    In  Feb.  1854,  he  was  knighted,  and 

is  the  8d  or  spare  baU  on  tibe  1st  M)pointed  ffovemor,  commander-in-chie^  and 

d  also  as  the  1st  regular  ball  on  the  vice  admiral  of  Hong  Kong,  where  he  still  re- 

;  and  so  on  od  h^nihim. — ^Bowling,  mains  employed.    In  1856  he  was  sent  on  a 

is  nn  important  and  essential  ptft  of  special  commercial  mission  to  the  kins  of  Siam, 

f  >ormitting  the  exercise  of  much  skill  and  published  a  **  History  of  Biam,"  ^Ith  an 

ivuU    It  is  not,  however,  the  sole  or  account  of  his  visit  to  that  country,  early  in 

feature,  aa  ia  the  case  in  the  regular  1857.    Previous  to  his  departure  for  China,  Sir 

Itowls.     John  Bowring  had  been  chairman  of  the  peaci 

rXG  GREEN,  the  capital  of  Warren  society,  and  as  such,  had  eloquently  advocated 

lokr,  a  prosperous  trading  and  man-  the  propriety  of  adjusting  national  disputes 

;  village,  situated  at  the  head  of  nav-  by  arbitration.    In  the  autumn  of  1856,  now- 

IMrren  river,  the  channel  of  whidi  ever,  dreumstances  occurred  at  Canton  which 

ItMired  so  as  to  admit  the  passase  of  induced  Mm  to  make  his  practice,  on  this 

a  of  200  tons,  at  all  seasons  of  the  point,  very  different  fr*Qm  his  precepts, 
o  Na^ihville  and  Louisville  railroad       BOWYsR.  Willlul  an  English  printer  and 

ouL^h  the  village,  which  contains  a  classical  scholar,  bom  Dec  19, 1699,  died  Nov. 

female  seminary,  a  brick  court  house,  18, 1777.    He  published  several  learned  works, 

a  newspaper  office,  4  churches,  1  but  his  chief  performance  was  a  Greek  edition 

ery,  1  woollen  and  1  candle  flsctonr,  of  the  New  Testament,  with  critical  and  emen- 

ihor  of  mills.    The  trade  is  chiefly  in  datory  notes.    Mr.  John  Nichols,  hunself  a 

ohacoo.    Pop.  in  1858.  about  3,500.  printer,  wrote  the  11£»  of  Bowyer,  republished 

NG,  Sir  John,  Britisn  governor  of  In  181Sf-^15,  with  large  additions,  in  nine  vol- 

ig,  bom  Oct  17, 1792.  at  Larkbear,  umee,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Nicholses  Literary 

rr.     He  earlv  applied  himself  to  ao>  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.^ 
:nowledge  of  modem  languagea,  and       BOX  TBEE  (htmt$)y  a  shrubby  evemeen 

"'2 1  and  1824  produced  bb  metrical  tree,  which  affords  the  valuable  hard  wood  call- 

4  of  the  popular  poetrr  of  Ruasia,  ed  box,  mudi  used  for  making  small  boxes  and 
i<l  Spain,  fie  followed  these  up,  tn  ornaments,  both  in  andent  and  modem  times. 
V  hy  tranalations  from  the  poets  of  The  Romans  cultivated  the  box  tree  as  an  oma- 
TviA,  Hungary,  Portugal,  Iceland,  mental  shrab  in  their  gardens^  and  consecrated 
lia.  About  the  year  1822,  he  made  it  to  Geres.  The  Greeks  caDea  it  iry|of,  whence 
ttjmce  of  Jeremv  Bentham,  and  sue-  the  Latin  name ;  and  as  the  same  Greek  word 
'came  hia  poliacal  pupil,  executor,  algnifiea  goblet  or  vase,  it  is  probable  tiiat  they 
biographer.     In  1825  ne  was  made  named  it  from  its  uses  in  the  manufacture  of 

of    too  ^Westminster  Review**  snail oopa and omamenta.    Rien^emren^ihe 
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best  known  species,  is  the  most  northern  arbo-  and  it  is  very  donbtfol  whefter  any  g&dd    I 

rescent  plant  of  the  natural  order  eup?iorbiaee<Bj  athlete  conld  deliver  so  tetUng  a  bbw  win  C    < 

the  other  trees  of  that  order  being  found  only  in  this  paraDhemalia,  as  can  a  modem  boxer  vii  « 

mild  or  tropical  dimates.    It  is  a  native  of  most  his  nakea  hand,  in  the  quick,  dean,  effective  ni    i 

parts  of  Europe,  is  common  from  England  to  in  which  he  delivers  a  smashing  hit  froD  the 

Persia,  and  attains  in  favorable  localities  the  shoulder,  without  throwing  hii^elf  ors  Ies 

height  of  16  or  20  feet,  but  in  some  rockj  re-  balance  or  off  his  guard  ror  a  momeil  Ai 

gions  never  rises  above  8  feet.    It  has  small  parrying  or  stopping,  and  any  thing  like  f^at* 

oval  and  opposite  leaves,  male  and  female  flow-  mg,  countering,  or  quick  Jobbing,  tu  oct  q(   i 

ers  upon  the  same  individual,  and  a  3  or  4-  the  question,  on  the  old  plan  of  the  athlett   | 

parted  calyx.    Among  the  garden  varieties  is  boxing  of  the  circus  or  palastra,  «kd  the  oo- 

the  dwarf  box,  much  used  for  the  edgings  of  test  was  mostly  rednced  to  a  mere  trial,  t1» 

walks.   The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  hard,  could  stand  the  most  severe  alow  pounding,  cd 

heavy,  durable,  close-grained,  and  susceptible  endure  the  most  broken  ribs  and  jaws,  afUi  the 

of  a  lugh  polish.    It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  manner  described  by  Homer  in  the  fimcrsl 

1.8280.    It  is  prepared  for  industriid  uses  by  games  in  honor  of  Patrodus,  and  by  Tirgil  s 

steopinff  large  blocks  in  water  during  24  hours,  tihose  celebrated  after  the  death  of  Pallffi.  k 

after  which  it  is  boiled  in  water  during  a  cer-  the  middle  age&  even  In  Tlnjgland,  where  the 

tain  length  of  time,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  manly  art  of  self-defence,  as  it  b  teroied  £i^ 

slowly  immersed  in  sand  or  ashes  to  exclude  took  root,  boxing,  if  it  can  be  called  boiir^ 

the  air  and  prevent  rapid  desiccation.    It  is  seems  to  have  consisted  in  standing  up  to  re> 

much  used  by  the  turner,  the  mathematical  in-  ceive  a  blow  on  the  head  from  an  adversiiT 

strument  maker,  and  the  wood  engraver,  and  without  attempting  to  guard  it,  he  being  siUr- 

for  certain  uses  no  other  kind  of  wood  can  re-  ward  bound  to  receive  a  counter  stroke  (^tiie 

place  it  with  advantage.     It  is  sent  in  large  same  kind;  he  who  should  bear  the  most vitb- 

quantities  from  Spain  to  Paris,  and  thrives  out  falling,  and  fell  his  enemy^  the  c^aes, 

well  in  some  parts  of  England.    Great  quanti-  bein^  dedared  the  victor.    A  tnal  of  streari 

ties  of  a  very  fine  quality  are  imported  from  of  this  kind  is  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  ia 

tlie  Levant  into  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Ivanhoe,  as  occurring  between  Friar  Tact  tit 

Europe.    There  is  another  speclls  of  this  ge-  jolly  clerk  of  Copmanhurst,  and  King  Biduzi 

nus,  B.  BaUarica^  or  Majorca  box,  which  is  a  m  Uie  character  of  La  noir  Faineant  Ftob 

handsomer  plant  than  the  preceding,  having  this  practice  seems  to  have  arisen  the  p}in?6, 

wide  leaves,  but  which  requires  a  warmer  cli-  "to  bide  the  buffet."  Daring  the  reignfl  of  Eia- 

mate  or  more  careful  culture.    It  will  grow,  beth,  and  James  L,  and  probablv  until  the  ns- 

however,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  milder  expo-  toration,  boxing  seems  to  have  been  nnbon 

sures  of  northern  latitudes.     It  abounds  on  in  England,  either  as  a  national  sport,  or  i 

the  hills  of  Minorca  at  the  height  of  1,500  feet  national  mode  of  defence ;  and  "clubs'— wbidi 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  supposed  to  was  the  rallying  word  of  the  flatcaps,  or  Ixi- 

fumish  a  part  of  the  Spanish  and  Turkey  box-  don  'prentices — ^not  fists,  were  the  weapons  d 

wood.    Box- wood  is  sometimes  used  in  medi-  the    English   artisan,    peasant,   or  meeb^nie, 

cine,  as  a  substitute  for  guaiacum,  and  the  whose  rank  did  not  entitle  them  to  wear  sronb 

leaves  have  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  as  an  article  of  distinctive  dress,  or  to  use  tiko 

Peruvian  bark.    The  leaves  have  also  been  in  the  settlement  of  their  disputes.   £vly  in 

used  instead  of  hops  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  the  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bmr 

but   they    give    an    acrid,  unpleasant   flavor  wick,  however,  we  find  the  prize  ring  regoltf^ 

to  the  liquor,  which  is  not  comparable  to  the  established;  achampionof^j^dwasnsi^t^ 

pleasant  bitter  of  the  hop.  wearing  a   bdt   of  honor   won  by  h»^^ 

BOXING,  the  art  of  defence  and  attack  with  proved  himself  the  best  pugilist  in  Iji^^ 

the  hands  alone,  without  any  other  weapon,  and  held  on  the  condition  of  meeting  all  (^ 

Something  analogous  to  boxing  was  in  practice  ers,  on  penalty  of  surrendering  it,  if  ded'oia? 

among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the  former  the  trial  or  beaten  by  tiio  adversary.  ^J^^ 

of  whom  it  was  called  nvyfiaxirj,  or  fist  fighting,  that  time  it  became  the  usual  mode  of  deoi'ii^ 

and  was  one  of  the  games  or  the  polaBstro.    It  all  disputes  among  the  middle  and  loirt^  dt^ 

does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  em-  who  practised  and  studied  the  art  as  assidooii^T 

ployed  as  a  means  of  every-day  attack  and  de-  as  did  gentlemen  a  few  years  earlier  thit « 

fence,  for  the  protection  of  the  person  from  fencing.    Nor  did  gentlemen  refuse  to  prafp* 

mfBanly  assault,  or  the  repression  of  violence,  the  same  art,  as  a  means  of  protection  ags^^ 

It  was  practisea  with  the  aid  of  heavy  gaunt-  the  assaults  of  inferiors,  and  atill  more  as  tw 

lets  on  the  hands,  called  ccBstus^  made  of  bands  best  system  of  gymnastics  for  bringing  all  tM 

of  leather  covered  with  false  knuckles  of  brass,  limbs  under  perfect  command,  rendering  c^^ 

and  loaded  with  ponderous  leaden  knobs,  not  part  of  the  body  pliant,  flexible,  and  firm,  ^^ 

for  the  defence  of  the  hands,  but  as  weapons  of  quiring  a  perfect  aplomb^  as  it  is  callw^  tf 

offence  against  the  heads  and  bodies  of  the  com-  power  of  keeping  the  true  centre  of  gra«ty  >* 

batants.    The  weight  of  these  murderous  im-  every  position,  and  of  extending  the  body  icd 

plements  was  so  great  as,  in  some  measure,  to  limbs  to  the  extreme  length  and  recorensi 

defeat  the  object  for  which  they  were  intended,  again  without  pause  or  difficulty.    The  pracu^ 
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Iff  Ik)  ghrei  to  thoie  fwoAeknt  tn  ft  ft  adopted  by  the  MddftTiaai  and  WftHncWana, 
iblo  power  of  calmlj  looking  danger  in  It  repreeented  the  highest  social  oonditioo,  cor- 
,  ana  preeerviog  lioth  the  temper  and  req>onding  in  oertain  respects  to  that  of  an 
ra^  under  tijiDst  ciroomatanoea  un-  Xngliah  peer.  In  ancient  Roasia  the  boyBrs 
Tbopreralenceof  boxing  as  a  method,  were  the  next  after  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
rabl/,  of  deciding  qnarrels,  and  of  spar-  or  huma^  who  were  all  originaUy  petty  sov- 
tithe  gloves  as  an  amnsementi  led  to  the  eretgns.  The  boyars  formed  a  jdnd  of  sn- 
mcnt  of  the  prixe  ringa,  and  of  pablio  preme  poliUcal  body  in  the  state,  and  acted  as 
iktil,  strength,  aiklcoarage,  for nrues  or  the  oonndl  (dumd)  of  the  grand  dnkea  All 
bich  were  formerly  enoooragea  by  £ng-  the  higher  offioes,  civil  and  military,  inolading 
lemoD  of  the  hiffhest  charaoter  ud  re-  the  Hentenanoies  in  the  proYinoes,  were  held 
patronised  hj  tne  best  oitiaena,  and  the  by  them*  While  Roasia  was  still  divided  into 
which  was  oispnted  by  no  one.  The  several  petty  aovereignties,  the  boyars  enjoyed 
;  incolcated  certain  mles,  to  tranagresa  the  ri^t  of  choosing  for  themselves  and  for 
a  regarded  as  influnoas;  as,  to  strike  their  dependants  the  prince  whom  they  wished 
)  belt;  to  Strike  a  man  when  he  was  to  aerve,  and  to  leave  the  service  at  theb:  pleas- 
catch  hold  of  the  hair :  to  bite,  kick,  ore,  without  any  previons  notification.  When 
uiy  hart,  except  with  toe  shot  nand;  the  grand  dnkes  of  Vladimir  and  of  Moscow 
^  adl,  to  take  odfds  against  a  sin^e  man,  stripped  these  petty  princes  of  their  sovereign 
achild  or  woman.  These  rnles  be-  rWits^  and  tnmsformed  them  from  vaasahi  into 
roles  of  the  whole  English  people;  aatdeofea,  the  dignity  of  boyars  was  granted  to 
«ofaqiiarreloooarring,tnecasaalby-  their  ftmilies.  The  boyars  had  their  own  mill- 
trould  form  a  ring  and  insbt  on  the  tary  retinae  and  their  dients;  and  their  influence 
offturplay.  It  is  alleged  bythede-  onthemassesof  the  people  often  equalled  that 
thb  sport  that  it  encourages  Individ-  of  the  grand  dukes.  Thesovereign  ukasesal- 
tlierefore^  national  courage;  that  it  ways  contained  the  sacramental  words^  ^  or- 
I  ireneral  sense  and  sentiment  of  fidlr  dend  by  the  grand  duke  (subsequentlv  it  was 
lonor ;  that  it  disoouragea  and  renders  **by  the  caar^T,  and  approved  by  the  bovars.'* 
tho  use  of  the  knife  and  of  deadly  Prsoedenoe  among  the  boyars  was  reckoned 
and,  U»tly,  that,  aa  quarrels  must  aooording  to  the  2ite  of  the  title,  which  was 
ocn  man  and  man  which  cannot  be  hereditary,  and  the  observance  of  it  wascarried 
law,  and  whtoh  it  would  not  be  de-  toilsr,  that  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  any 
to  settle,  if  they  oould.  the  best  way  bqyar  of  an  older  creation  refused  to  servo 
tliem  is  to  fight  it  out  mirly,  see  who  under  a  younger  one.  This  struggle  for  rank, 
ter  man,  and  then  ahake  handa,  and  called  fai  RosSa  intsifntMsitny,  waa  ended  by 
friends  than  ever.  It  is  also  added  the  csar  Alexis  Ifichailowitch  Komanof^  who 
\  rancor,  and  danderoua  floasip  were  destroyed  the  official  records  and  diplomas  of 
by  the  resort  to  the  fist  auello ;  and  the  boyarsi  Peter  the  Great  wholly  abolished 
I  on  excellent  thinff  to  teach  a  man  their  power  and  official  privileges,  and  the  name 
ot  good  or  aafe  for  nim  to  utter  any  now  remains  only  as  a  historical  distinction, 
hirt  tongue,  which  he  is  not  able  and  and  a  reooUection  of  the  past,  in  fiunilies  which 
aintain  with  his  handa.  once  possessed  the  dignity.  In  Wallachia  and 
X  a  department  and  village  of  New  Moldavia  the  boyars  still  exist;  th^  form  the 
iiuth  America.  The  department  ez-  ooonoil  of  the  princes  or  hospodars,  and  exer- 
I  the  frontier  of  Yenesuela  to  the  eiee  a  preponderating  influence  over  the  people. 
(^Kota,  and  oomprises  the  whole  of  BOTGE,  Hsctob.  Bee  Borhiixb. 
Andea,  which  lie  chiefly  in  its  W.  BOTGE,  WnxLuc,  an  English  conmoser  of 
.  l>oing  occupied  by  immense  plaina,  aaered  music,  bom  in  London  Feb.  7,  1710, 
r  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco.  The  died  there  Feb.  7, 1770;  was  made  doctor  of 
I  are  ooffiM.  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  mu^  in  1740,  master  of  tho-king's  band  in 
Capital,  Tux\ia.  Area,  9S,800  sq.  1757,  and  ornuust  of  the  royal  clumel  in  1768. 
bout  6801,000. — ^The  village  of  Boya*  He  produced  numerous  compositions  which 
of  Tui^a,  is  inhabited  mo«dy  by  In*  have  enrich^  the  church  muslo  of  England, 
ains  extenrive  lime-kOna,  and  waa  His  best  work.  **  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  ref- 
:>f  a  battle,  in  1810,  between  the  uge,'*  was  written  for  the  feast  of  the  sons  of 
and  Gen.  Bolivar,  which  resulted  the  clergy,  at  whose  annual  celebration  in  St. 
It  of  the  former,  and  the  establish*  Panics  cathedral  it  has  ever  since  been  perform- 
iombian  independence.  A  ooliege  ed.  In  1760  he  published  8  volumes  of  cathe* 
(hod  here  in  1881.  dral  music  of  the  EngUsh  masters  during  the 
or  BoxA^  among  the  Slavic  na-  preceding  2  centuries — a  collection  which  had 
o  landowner  independent  of  any  oeen  commenced  by  Dr.  Qreene.  He  excelled 
It  ia  aynonymoua  with  cseA,  Ism,  alao  aa  a  dramatio  and  ndscellaneoua  com- 
UMd    by  several   Slavic   tribea.  poser. 

Bohemians  and  Poles.    The  word  BOYD,  Hmtr,  an  Irish  scholar,  translator 

It  first  espedsUy  used  by  the  Bui-  of  Dante,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  last 

bs,   and  Bnsrians,  and  then  waa  oentuiy,  died  Sept.  17, 1888.    In  1786  he  pub- 
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lifihed  a  translation  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  This  dispute  ends  with  the  defeat  of  BatsivVi 

with  a  specimen  of  the  Orlando  Furioto,    In  retires  mnch  discomfited,  after  very  \B^^ 

1796  appeared  a  volnme  of  dramatic  and  Ijrio  attempting  to  give  the  ajinff  man  &  ''zAi 

poems,  followed,  in  1802,  bj  the  whole  of  with  his  rod,*'  which  Miohad  irards  o£^  2« 

Dante^s  Divina  Gommedia^  in  English  Terse.  also  wrote  the  metrical  paraphraseof  theSdp- 

BOYD,  John  Pabkbb,  brigadier  general  in  the  tores,  popularly-  called  '^  Zaohary  Bojd's  MC 

army  of  the  United  StatCKS,  bom  in  Newburyport,  bequeathed,  with  many  other  manoscripts.  d 

Mass.,  1768,  died  in  Boston,  Oct.  4, 1830.    He  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  the  omTeraty  d 

had  passed  through  a  peculiar  military  career  in  Glas^w,  in  whose  library  it  remains.  Pari 

Hinaostan.  He  raised  a  force  of  8  battalions,  each  of  this  are  in  doggerel  Terse ;  the  most  famiiiji 

of  about  500  men,  with  cannon,  elephants,  and  language  is  employed,  and.  in  many  instuKet, 

a  few  English  officers,  whom,  as  well  as  his  without  the  fiUghtestregara  to  the  rola  of  dd- 

men,  he  hired  at  a  certain  amount  per  month,  icacy. 

The  equipment  was  his  solo  property,  and  he  BOYDELL,  Jobk,  an  English  en^^rer  id 

let  out  the  serTices  of  his  little  army  to  any  of  print-publisher,  bom  at  StantoD.  in  Sb;^ 

the  Indian  princes  who  would  give  him  the  shire,  Jan.  19,  1719,  died  in  London,  Dec.  11 

best  pay.    lie  was  in  the  pay  of  Holkar,  in  the  1804.    He  had  been  educated  for  the  cbun^ 

Peishwa's  service,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Ni-  but  subsequently  deToted  himself  to  tl»  ffe? 

aim  AliBIhan.    Finding  the  trade  in  war  grow  arts.    His  first  publication  was  the  "Bndfe 

dull,  he  sold  out  his  stock  of  arms,  elephants.  Book,''  so  called  because  there  was  a  l»idft>  izi 

and  equipments  to  Ool.  Felose,  a  Neapolitan,  each  of  the  views  which  it  oontamed.  In  UU 

Ho  was  at  Paris  in  1808,  and  having  found  his  he  published,  by  subscription,  a  Tolnme  of  p 

way  back  to  America,  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  gravings,  wholly  executed  by  himseHconteii^ 

detachment  of  1,500,  men  of  Williamson's  army,  152  views  in  England  and  Wales.   The  prosH 

in  the  expedition  to  Upper  Canada,  and  fought  of  this  volume  enabled  him  to  become  a  Rgi- 

the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Nov.  11,  1818.    He  lar  publisher,  and  to  employ  good  artiits.  Ii 

was  a  good  officer,  and  ^er  the  war  was  ap-  a  few  years  the  engravings  of  Boyddl  ▼« 

pointed  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Boston.    He  largely  exported  to  Holland,  Flandera,  and  Gfr 

published  some  documents  relating  to  mUitary  many.     He  resolved  to  estaUifih  an  £ogi>^ 

affairs  daring  the  war,  in  1816.  school  of  historical  painting.    PorchasiDg^' 

BOYD,  Mabk  Alexaxdeb,  a  Scottish  scholar  able  premises  in  Pall  Mall,  he  erected  there  ii 

and  soldier,  born  at  Galloway,  Jan.  13, 1562,died  "  Shak^peare  Gallery,"  and  employedBejEo^ 

atPinkill,  April  10, 1601.    His  headstrong  tem-  Opie,    West,  Northoote,  and  other  emiiist 

per  made  him  quarrel  with  his  relatives  and  in-  painters,  to  fill  it.    From  these  pictaree  the  l^ 

structors,  and  before  he  had  finished  his  aca-  engravers  produced  that  showy  volnme  (3  f«^ 

demio  course,  he  sought  his  fortune  at  court,  by  2  in  size)  in  royal  elephant  folio,  entitle  "i 

where  one  duel  and  numberless  broils  soon  made  Collection  of  Prints  frcm  Pictures  paintwfe 

him  notorious.    He  went  to  France,  where  he  tiie  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Dramatical  Vc^ 

studied  civil  law,   and  thence  (to  avoid  the  of  Shakespeare."    It  appeared  in  18W  (bs^r^ 

plague)  to  Italy.    In  1587,  when  the  war  of  the  been   preceded,  in    1792-1801,   by  Boydti! 

league  commenced,  he  joined  the  Catholic  party  edition  of  8haxespeare,  printed  by  ButoerJ 

as  a  volunteer  soldier,  though  himself  a  Prot-  vols,  folio),  and  the  sum  of  £850,000  m  b«J 

estant,  but  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  expended  upon  it.    He  had  every  reason  to  ex- 

1588,  resumed  his  legal  studies  at  Toidouse,  pect,  when  ne  commenced  this  project,  tlat* 

where  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  religious  opin-  with  his  previous  productions,  his  forei^  f> 

ions.     He   was  permitted  to  escape  to  Bor-  tomers  would  take  a  considerable  i^'^^^r 

deaux,  and  for  some  years  his  life  alternated  copies.    But  a  12  years'  war  had  stow^ir 

between  war  and  study.    His  elder  brother's  foreign  trade,  and  in  1804,  at  the  age  of  8^* 

death,  in  1595,  induced  him  to  return  to  Scot-  was  compelled  to  solicit  parliament  to  ww^ 

land  ;  and  he  had  previously  endeavored  to  ize  him  to  dispose  of  the  original  paintmg?^ 

win  the  favor  of  James  VI.,  by  dedicating  to  lottery.    He  lived  to  see  the  last  ticket  ^ 

him  a  volume  of  Latin  poems,  published  at  Ant-  but  the  distribution  of  the  pictures  did  BOt  tt» 

werp  in  1592.    Some  other  of  his  Latin  poems  place  until  after  his  death.    Mr,  Bojdell^ 

are  to  be  found  in  the  DelieicB  Foetarum  Sco-  alderman  of  London  in  1783,  sheriff  »  l^ 

torum;  but  Lord  Hailes  pronounced  his  style  to  and  lord  mayor  in  1790.                        . 

be  incorrect,  and  his  ideas  frequently  impure.  BOYDTOWN,  the  capital  of  ^^^^f^ 

BOYD,  Zaohabt,  a  Scottish  divine,  bom  co.,  Virginia,  situated  about  6  m.  fro»  ^^ 

1594,  died  at  Glasgow,   1653,  wrote  several  oke  river,  and  90  m.  8.  W.  of  Richmond  i| 

books,  chiefly  polemical,  among  which  is  "  The  is  the  seat  of  Randolph  Macon  college,  tfi  ^' 

Last  Battle  of  the  Soul  in  Death."    It  is  divid-  tution  under  the  charge  of  the  Methoc^ 

ed  into  eight  conferences  which  take  place  be-  founded  in  1832,  and  numbering  about  ws» 

tween  a  dying  man  and  his  spiritual  guide.    It  dents.                                               ,       ^. 

also  contains  tlie  last  speech  of  the  former  to  BO  YEN,  Hkbmann  toh,  a  Prussian  9^^ 

his  wife  and  children,  and  concludes  with  a  dis-  man,  bom  at  Kreuzburg,  East  Prussia,  w  ^"^ 

pute  between  the  devil  and  the  angel  Michael,  died  Feb.  15,  1848.    He  began  his  ci^^^^ 

touching  the  soul  about  to  bo  disembodied.  1784,  as  a  simple  corporal  of  in&ntry.  o^" 
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idfiith6btttl«ofAn«ntiai|aiidptHSol-  aMl]ifithdbI«cki^inl808,mitoGaLLeeIera. 

I  tbowtfsagiinitNapoleon  in  1818-15.  Ae  Uitter,whow«re  afraid  of  the  doable  desliiig 

etai7  of  war,  he  oontribnted  totheor-  of  Napoleon,  qq^edaJly  as  he  had  attempted  the 

OD  of  the  Pnuiiin  militia,  bat  diaaentp  reMabliahment  of  aUverj  in  Gnadeloape,  resiit- 

n  the  polio/  of  the  goyenunenti  he  r^  ed  aoooeaiftiUy.    After  the  diaaatroos  terminA- 

bis  poet  in  1819,  and  kept  aloof  from  tion  of  this  ezpedition^Bojer  left  the  IVenchaer- 

eirioe  until  1840,  when  fVederio  Wil«  vioe;  bat  nntu  1806,  he  kept  aloof  fhnn  the  yari- 

.  made  hfan  general  of  infimtrj,  and  ooaoonflieta  in  Hayti,  and  nis  name  first  appears 

ir  minister  of  war.    On  hia  final  resign  in  Oct.  1806,  fai  the  lepnbliean  ocmstitntion  pat 

n  Oct  1847,  he  reoeiyed  the  mointp  in  foroe  hj  Potion  in  Port-aa*Frinoe.    A  war 

goremor  of  the  Beriin  hotel  of  iny»-  resolted  between  the  repnblioana  and  Ohna- 

I  was  made  general  field  marshal  be*  tonhe,  who  held  a  part  <n  the  island  witii  the 

ieath.  title  <n  emperor.    MaTti  was  thas  diyided  into 

JES,  Abil  a  lexieogr^ther  and  writ-  8  antagooistio  atates.    Potion  became  the  first 

renoh  origin,  bom  at  Gastres,  Lan-  president  of  the  repablioan  part,  and  Boyer 

^ane  13^  1 667,  <lied  at  Ohelsea,  London,  seryed  nnder  him.    As  oonunander  of  Port-an- 

1729.    He  waa  a  IVenoh  Ptotestant  Prince,  the  capital  of  the  repablic,  he  repelled 

ind  settled  in  London  in  the  reign  of  the  attacka  of  Ohristophe.    At  the  death  of 

III.,  ss  a  tesioher  of  langoaaes.    He  Potion,  in  1818^  Boyer  was  elected  president, 

considerable  fkoilitj  in  wri^ig  Eng-  and  after  the  death  of  Ohristophe.  in  18S0,  the 

)nbli«hed  seydral  literary  and  political  empire  was  onited  to  the  repablio.    In  1824 

Ue  also  wrote  a  iVenoh  dictionary  Boyer  anneied  8t.  Domingo,  or  the  Bpaniah 

mar,  which  has  had  inunense  sohoM  part  of  the  idand,  notwithstanding  the  op- 

n  for  more  than  a  oentoiy  in  Eng-  position  of  the  French  goyeinment,  and  thoa 

is  even  yet  yery  laigely  naed  in  Iii-  the  whole  of  Hftfti  came  andera  single  goyem- 

bas  been  repeatedly  reyised.  corrected,  ment    The  earner  years  of  his  administration 

rg«d.  nntil  the  dinbrenee  oetween  ita  excited  hopes  of  a  better  ftitore  for  the  col- 

nd  the  present  form  is  great  indeed.  ored  race  in  the  West  Lidies,  and  for  the  pros- 

1  Auxn,  a  fVench  snigeon,  bom  at  peritiy  of  the  yoang  repoblia    Soon,  howeyer, 

aepartment  of  Oorrdae,  March   1,  ne  cmnmitted  arbitrary  acta,  trampling  on  per* 

I  in  Paris,  Noy.  96,  1888.    Bora  in  sonal  liberty  and  the  rishta  of  representation, 

md  withoat  adeyate  means  of  edn-  condemninff  to  death  a  black  depoty,  Darfoor, 

gained  a  knowledge  of  hia  art  by  hia  his  political  opponent,  and  orderuig  his  execa- 

g  indostrj  and  energy,  and   after  tion.     After  the  Boorbons  were  restored  in 

bravely  with  many  GEmoaltiea,  and  Prance  they  had  attempted,  in  1814,  to  re- 

iroQgh  many  aoborainttte  positions^  gain  their  aoyereiontor  oyer  the  island;   bat 

K>inted  professor  of  operatiye  sorgery  ration  had  reftised  all  their  propoaitionsi    In 

nd  aft(»ward  beoame  cJ^ief  sonpeon  1896  a  IVendh  sqoadron  i^peared  before  the 

on,  who  made  hJm  a  baron  or  the  harbor  of  POrt-ao^rince,  and  ordered  the  goy- 
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and  of  Loois  Philippe.    At  the  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  to  reoog- 

Dcflchamps,  in  1896,  he  beoame  his  niie  thesoyereigntyof  Prance,  pay  $80,000,000 

scbief  sargeonof  the  OharUL  and  a  indemnity  to  the  white  planters  who  had  been 

'  the  institate  of  IVance.     Bis  best  depriyed  of  their  estates,  and  ezdade  eyery 

TraiUeomfUt  fPtmatcmi$§xid  2MU  otner  nation fhxn  trading  with  the  island.    The 

'a  ckiruratcalm^  of  which  many  edi-  nation,  eneryated  by  ita  Royernment,  dared  not 

speared  in  IVance^  and  translationa  now  wer  tiie  resistance  ofaqnarter  of  a  centary 

f .  nreyioaa ;  and  Boyer  himself,  snbmitted  to  the 

,  JiAHPtmi,  a  mulatto  Mneral  and  demand,  and  ordered  ita  acceptance  in  a  secret 

fllaytL  bora  biPort-an-frince,  Feb.  aeasion  of  the  senate.    He  contracted  a  loan  in 

mI  in  raris,  Jaly  9, 1860.    In  179SL  Paris  to  pay  the  first  instahnent  of  the  indem- 

on  with  the  free  colored  popolation  nity ;  and  when  the  pabUctttion  of  the  facts 

bo  joined  the  reyolted  bLMSs,  then  prodoeed  insorredionary  moyementa  in  yariooa 

igamst  the  French  for  their  indq>end*  parte  of  the  island,  he  onenched  them  in  blood. 

ten  the  French  gave  op  Fori  6t  xhe  legislatiye  assembly,  oonyoked  nnder  tiie 

the  English.  Boyer  foaght  against  pressnre  of  fear,  in  dne  tune  confirmed  his  ac- 

distingokhea  himself  in  the  defence  tion,  oonyerting  the  indenmity  into  a  national 

of  Btroton,  and  in  other  daiunroaa  debt,  and  decreeing  eztraoitiinary  taxes  to 

8oon   after,  Tonasaint  FOnyero  coyer  it   Boyer  proceeded  to  iasae  pi9>er  mon- 

of  the  blacks,  separated  firomthe  qr.  and  introduce  yariona  impositions ;  bat  the 

snd  Boyer,  Potion,  and  others,  re-  inoependence  of  Hayti  was  sayed  by  the  oppo- 

ranee.     B<mapart&,  then  first  con-  sition  of  Kngland  and  the  United  States.   These 

I  commisrion  to  Boyer,  with  the  powers  declared  that  they  would  not  recognise 

aptain,  in  the  eipedition  fitted  oat  Hayti  as  an  independent  goyernment  if  her  tar- 
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iff  was  to  be  regnlated  by  oommercial  treaties   bttOt^  bnt  the  former  embraces  mostof  t}»ii^ 
with  France,  or  hj  French  decrees.    But  the    estdng  objects  of  the  place,  the  old  siBDorbrns 


est  nor  principal  cotdd  be  paid.    Disorder,  op-  and  reduced  to  its  present  state  in  1695  bj  it 

pression,  and  misery  prevailed  eyerjwhere;  the  soldiers  of  the  ean  of  Tyrone.    In  thenar 

goyemment  neither  asked  from  the  chambers  a  town  is  a  handsome  BeeBions  house,  sanWed 

yearly  budget,  nor  presented  to   them   any  by  a  fine  area,  one  side  of  wMdi  fe  foroK^^ 

account  of  the  public  expenditures,     finally,  a  orescent.    The  other  buildings  of  note  m 

in  1842,  an  insurrection  took  pl^oe.    Boyerwas  the  bridewell,  2  or  8  schools,  a  disMiissrT,! 

overthrown,  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Ja-  workhouse,    a  church,  ai^  seversf  chsptk 

mdea,  where  he  resided  until  the  revolution  of  There  are  4  principal  streets,  2  oi  vluch  are 

Feb.  1848  led  him  to  suppose  he  might  find  in  very  crooked,  and  m  ill-kept.  There  ire  ft&r 

France  a  more  congenial  abode.    He  settled  in  unimportant  manu^&ctoiies  of  coarse  frkiB  ad 

Paris  with  his  family,  and  lived  there  se-  flannel,  for  domestic  consumption  onlj.  TMi 

eluded  from  the  world  until  his  death.  town  is  the  head  of  a  poor-law  union,  aod  tb 

BOYER,  PiEBBS  Denis,  a  French  theologian,  seat  of  several  courts.  Hie  Irish  ^haa^i 
bom  Oct.  19^  1766,  died  in  Paris,  April24, 1842.  Boyle."  compiled  about  1246,  and  cxtaiditj 
He  was  ordamed  priest  in  1790.  and  during  the  from  A.  D.  420  up  to  that  period,  have  been  ps^ 
revolution  lived  in  retirementin  the  mountains  lished  in  Latin  and  in  En^^ish. 
of  Rouergue.  Ho  returned  to  Paris  in  1800,  and  BOYLE,  Richabd,  ^*  the  great  earl  of  Ckri;,^ 
became  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  St.  bomOct.  8,1566,  at  Canterbury,  in  En^ffld,^ 
Sulpice.  The  members  of  that  seminary  were  Sept.  15. 1644.  He  was  bom  a  commoner,  d 
dispersed  by  the  emperor  in  1811 ;  but  on  the  educated  for  tlie  law,  but  having  lost  his  pu- 
rest oration  of  Louis  XVni.,  in  1814,  he  re-  ents,  his  resources  were  so  slender^  ^ 
Bomcd  his  professorship.  One  of  his  principal  became  clerk  to  Sir  R.  Manwood,  diief  toe 
works  is  oirected  against  the  philosophical,  of  the  court  of  exchequer.  Fot  seeing  i« 
theological,  and  political  opinions  of  Lamennais.  any  prospect  of  advancement^  he  threw  vp  b 
The  revolution  of  1830  sent  him  again  to  the  situation  and  went  to  Lreland,  where  fianTay 
mountains,  but  he  returned  to  Paris  after  writ-  emaHl  beg^nings  he  became  a  person  of  ff!& 
ing  a  defence  of  social  order  against  modem  note  about  the  court  His  marrisge  to  i 
carbonarism.  lady  of  fortune  increased  his  impGrtaiioe,lai 

BOYLE,    a  central   county   of  Kentucky,  wife  bequeathing  him  a  landed  estste  Tcr6 

bounded  N.  E.  by  Dick's  river,  a  branch  of  the  about  $2,500  a  year.    His  abilities,  and  tk 

Kentucky,  and   comprising   an  area  of  180  growth  of  his  possessions,  raised  mm  i?  i 

square  miles.    It  has  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  a  host  of  enemies  and  detractors ;  and  tlie  i^ 

finely  diversified    surface,  underlying   which  bellion  of  Munster  reduced  him  to  pareil- 

are  ext^^nsive  beds  of  limestone.    Seven  mac-  He  returned  to  England,  and  visited  Irdal 

adamized  roads  meet  at  Danville,  the  county  again  in  the  suite  of  the  earl  of  Esset  B3 

seat,  and  a  railroad  connects  it  with  Lexington,  his  presence  renewed  the  malice  of  kis  ^ 

The  staples  are  grain,  hemp,  hay,  and  tobacco,  tractors,  who,  having  brought  formal  dvfi 

and  in  1850  the  productions  amounted  to  689,-  against  him,  he  attended  before  the  Eopi 

708  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  103,346  of  oats,  807  privy  council,  and  pleaded  his  cause  viA  as* 

tons  of  hemp,  1,G00  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  force  before  Elizabetii  in  person,  fliat  the  qn^J 

29,931  of  wool.    There  were  10  grist  mills,  took  him  into  favor.    He  was  made  derkc 

4  tanneries,  16  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  the  council  of  Munsteiv  and  presently  kcp^ 

and  658  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Formed  considerable  estates,  which  he  ooloniied  via 

in  1841,  and  named  in  honor  of  John  Boyle,  Protestant  tenants,  and  managed  so  vdl  k^ 

chief  justice    of  Kentucky.     Pop.  in    1850,  call  forth  a  remark  from  Cromwdl  that  m 

9,116,  of  whom  8,424  were  slaves.  there  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  eaon  code?* 

BOYLE,  a  town,  parish,  and  barony  on  the  there  had  been  no  rebellion.    After  s  *^ 

river  Boyle  in  Ireland,  108  miles  N.  W.  of  of  minor  promotions,  in  1620  he  was  cre«» 

Dublin.    The  barony  is  now  divided  into  2  earl  of  Cork,  and  in  1681,  lord  high  treasB* 

parts,  the  more  northern  bearing  the  name  of  of  Ireland,  which  office  was  made  heredita.7 

Boyle,  and  the  other  that  of  French  Park,  in  his  family. — ^Roobb,  5th  son  of  tbe  pj 

The  parish  has  a  diversified  surface  dotted  ceding,  bom  April  26,  1621,  died  Od  H 

with  small  lakes,  and  comprises  a  large  extent  1679,  known  as  Lord  Broghill  during  th^I?^ 

of  improved  and  well-cultivated  land.    It  con-  tectorate,  and  earl   of  Orrery  in  uie  r«^ 

tains  Lord  Lorton's  demesne  of  Rockingham,  of  Charles  H.    He  was  won  to  the  i5«Q»^ 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  country,  the  commonwealth  in  Ireland  hj  C^om^^ 

8  miles  N.  W.  of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  1  at  a  period  when  he  was  Imown  to  be  engap 

mUe  from  Lough  Key;   Pop.  in  1851,  8,488.  in  favoring  the  retum  of  Oharies IL, tw f" 

The  river  Boyle,  here  crossed  by  2  bridges,  of  material  assistance  in  reducing  Ire^°  ^ 

flows  through  it,  dividing  the  old  from  the  subjection.    After  the  protector's  death,  be  wj 

modern  portion.    The  latter  is  the  more  neatly  one  of  Bichard  Oromwdl's  priyy  oouacfl,  ^ 
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thenMtontaonofOhttlesILiVfwhoiii  after  hSm  aa  orrery  bT  Qeom  Oraham,  the 

created  earl  of  Orreir. — Bobibt,  an  inventor,  althongh  it  u  sud  ojrDr.  Johnson 

ShiJuaopher,  bom  at  Lismore  Castlei  *^tbat  the  whole  merit  of  inventing  it  belongs 

aiL  25,  1620,  died  at  London,  Deo.  to  Bowler,  a  mathematician  of  Lichfield." — 

I.     Ho  learned  to  apeak  Latin  and  Joav,  oolr  aon  of  the  preoedinff,  bom  Jan. 

vhUe  ret  a  child,  in  the  hooae  of  hia  8,  1707,  med  Nov.  16,  1762,    He  sncceeded 

10  carl  of  Oork.    Li  1685  he  went  to  bia  father  in  the  honae  of  lords  in  1781,  and 

hero  hia  father^!  friend,  Sir  Henry  oonstantir  opposed  the  administration  of  Bur 

woa  proToat;  in  1688  travelled  with  a  Robert  Walpole.    Bnt  he  was  fond  of  retire- 

Geneva.    He  returned  in  1644,  en*  ment  and  of  literaiy  pnranita.     He  resided 

itli  a  knowledge  of  Italian  and  mathe-  some  time  in   Ireland,  and   waa  acquaint- 

Bem^  left  heir  to  a  good  estate,  he  ed  with  Swift,  and  in  1782  pnbliahed  *'Re- 

hia  tmie  to  physical  inqniries,  and  marka^  on  his  life  and  writinffs.     He  was  a 

)f  the  foonders  of  a  club  which  after-  volominooa  author,  edited  the  aramatio  works 

ome  the  roval  aodety.    In  1654  he  and  state  papers  of  his  fl;reat-grandfather,Fliny^a 

anor  at  Btdlbrid^e,  to  reside  at  Ox-  letters,  the  ''life  of  Bobert  Gary,  earl  of 

or  hia  adenUfio  fnenda.    It  waa  here  Monmoirth,'^  and  wrote  in  the  "  Worid,"  the 

nproved  the  air-punq^  made  hia  im-  *^  Oonnoissenr,"  and  the  ^^Qentieman's  jCaga- 

idcoveries  in  pneumancs^  and  gave  sine." 

Lints  of  a  theorr  of  colors.     Amid  BOYUTON,  KionoLUL  an  American  mer- 

moltifArioos  philosophioal  ezperi-  ohant,  and  benefactor  of  Harvard  college,  bom 

I  pablicatioDS,  which  exerted  a  great  in  1716,  died  in  Boston  in  1771.   He  bequeathed 

dal  influence  upon  sdenee  in  England  to  the  university  £1,500  to  found  a  professorship 

I  world,  he  also  wrote  manv  relimoua  <^  rhetorio  and  oratory.    John  Quincy  Adams 

ring  become,  fitom thorough stuoy  of  was  installed  first  ^^Boylston**  professor,  June 

a1  Scripturea.  an  earnest  Christian.  IS,  1806. — Wamd  Kigholas,  also  a  bene&ctor 

ted  an  annual  oourse  of  publio  lee*  cf  the  same  university,  and  son  of  the  preceding, 

)wn  as  *^  Boyle  lectures,"  vgcn  the  bom  1750,  died  in  18S8.    In  the  year  1800  he 

of  Chriatiani^;  boore  the  e^enae  of  gave  to  the  medioal  school  of  Hurard  oollege 

;  the  New  Testament  Into  Malay ;  re*  a  valnahle  eoUeotion  of  medical  and  anatomial 

0  tranalator  of  Qrotina's  Ik  VeriiaU  books,  and  made  provision  for  its  perpetusl  in- 
0,  and  bought  a  whole  edition  for  dia-  crease. 

a  the  £aat:  contributed  laraely  to  the  BOYLSTOK,  ZAm>iiL,  a  phyridan.  and  the 

'  the  New  Teatameot  in  Turkiah;  and  flrat  who  practised  inoculation  for  tne  small- 

»ent  about  $5,000  per  annum  for  mia>  pox  in  America,  bom  at  Brookline,  Mass., 

tcroriaes  of  thia  1^  in  addition  to  1680,  died  in  Boston,  March  1, 1766.    Inl721, 

>f  hia  Den.    He  was  universally  loved  when  the  small-poz  appeared  at  Boston,  the 

:ted  for  the  parity,  modes^,  and  attention  of  the  ftoulty  was  called  by  Cotton 

his  charaoter:  an  energy  the  mora  Mather  to  the  praotice  of  inoculation,  which 

)  from  the  delioaCT  of  hia  ordinaiy  had  been  Just  introduced  into  westem  Europe. 

L'olth.— Ohablis,  bom  at  COMlsea,  With  the  execution  of  Dr.  B<o^lston,  however, 

.  died  Aug.  88, 1781.    He  waa  the  tii^  treated  the  oommnnicatimi  wiUi  disdain. 

Ue  second  earl  of  Onrery  in  Ireland,  He  oommenoed  the  practice  in  his  own  family, 

radnated  at  Ohxist  Ohuroli,  Oxford,  and  th^  having  been  brought  safbly  through 

of  the  episties  of  Fhalaris,  the  pre>  the  disorder,  beian  to  extend  it.    The  opposi* 

ich  containa  a  diiparaging  aUuaioa  tion  waa  general;  it  was  treated  aa  a  crime,  as 

i   Bentlev,  having  been  pnbliahed  the  wilfbl  sprsading  of  a  maliyiant  poison,  aa 

lame,  he  became  eomplieatod  In  the  a  UamheniOQa  inteif ereooe  with  the  disposi- 

trover^  which  aroae  on  the  anbieot  ttona  of  ftovldeinee,  and  extending  that  affiictioa 

lea  between  the  *»t«^«fl«t  Qmbridge  from  which  all  good  men  were  praying  to  be 

1  between  Atterbury  and  other  d&-  lelleved.  beoKise^  aa  it  was  dountiess  a  Judg- 
iichoilara  of  Oxibrd.    (See  Bnrur,  ment  of  God  en  the  land  for  thehr  sins,  to 

In  1700,  Ifr.  Bpyle  waaeleeted  to  endeavor  to  remove  it  would  only  expose  the 

In  1 708  he  sncceeded  to  the  titie  of  people  to  still  haavkr  inflictlona.   Theexaqier- 

ry.  He  entered  the  ami^.  and  aerved  atkm  became  ao  great,  that  the  doctor  was  in 

oeralnnderMarlboroa^mnnderB,  aome  danger.    Six  of  the  ministera  came  out 

o  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  17l8^aaaeni  aolemnly  m  hia  support,  and  the  practice  v^ 

the  states  of  BrabMit  and  jF1a&der%  pcoved  itaell     In  17S1  and  17S2  he  inocu- 

to  the  English  peerage  with  the  Med  847  persons;  88  were  inoculated  by  oth* 

d  Boyle,    onder  Qeofge  L,  he  waa  ers ;  of  toe  .^ole  number,  only  6  died.    Ihir- 

orda  of  the  bedchamber,  but  in  17M  Ing  the  aame  period,  of  0,758  who  had  the 

d  6  months  in  the  tower  for  hidk  disoaas  in  the  natoral  way,  844^  or  nearly  one* 


an  accomplice  In Sayer'a plot,    in  aeven^^died. 

art  of  hia  life  he  anuMed  hiuMelf  BOTHB,  a  fiver  of  Ireland,  fbnned  by  the 

ophical  Bul^iects.    The  inslnmenft  oonflnenoe  of  several  small  streama,  fai  the 

he  phnetaiy  revolnttoa  waa  called  aoothem  pariof  Meath,  whenoeit  haaaN.Si 
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coarse  to  the  town  of  Kavan,  where  it  is  joined  .the  Moabites  and' the  Edomite^  snd  as  the  nb- 

by  the  Blackwater.    After  this  it  flows  nearly  ject  of  prophetic  denmiciation  both  \ff  im- 

£.  to  Drogheda  on  its  left  bank,  and,  4  miles  miah  and  Ajnoa.    Bozrah  in  modom  tima  be> 

below  that  city,  falls  into  the  Irish  sea,  abont  came  the  see  of  an  archblahop,  sad  hter  ^ 

10  miles  S.  of  Donany  point,  the  sonthem  head-  chief  seat  of  the  Kestorian  chnrcL  But  it  is 

land  of  Dnndalk  bay.    It  is  famons  for  the  de-  emphatically  a  rain ;  not  more  than  a  doss 

cisive  battle   fonght   July  1,  1690,  between  families  inhabit  it    ^'  Bozrah  aihaill  kcoise  i 

William  IIL  of  England,  at  the  head  of  a  com-  desolation,  a  reproach,  a  waste,  snd  a  coRe." 
bined  force  of  English,  Dntch,  and  allied  de-       BOZZABIS,  Maboo^  son  of  Chrirtofi^sonof 

tachments,  of  almost  every  Protestant  kingdom  George,  a  Suliote,  of  a  chieftain^a  fumly,  bcc 

in  Europe,  and  the  ex-monarch  James  11.,  with  hi  1789,  died  Ang.  20, 1823.    He  was  eirij  ta- 

an  invading  French  and  Irish  refogee  army.  volved  in  revolntionary  movementa  snU  pn- 

BOYSE,  Boys,  or  Bois,  John,  one  of  the  jects,  and  was  obliged,  at  the  benDoiDg  of  ik 
translators  of  tiie  English  Bible  nnder  James  present  oentory,  af^r  the  £bJ1  of  SnlL  to  escape 
I.^  bom  at  Nettleshe^  Bnffolk,  Jan.  8,  1560,  to  the  Ionian  idands,  where  he  imitea  with  ed- 
died Jan.  14, 1643.  When  James  L  directed  a  er  exiled  Armatolic  chieftains,  and  todip&tia 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be  made,  he  the  frnitiess  attempt  at  revolution,  aetoo  fixt 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  translators,  and  not  in  1806  by  the  Bnssiana,  then  at  war  irith  Tor- 
only  executed  his  own  task,  which  was  the  key.  When  the  treaty  of  Hint  restored  tht 
Apocrypha,  but  also  that  of  one  of  the  others.  Ionian  islands  to  the  IVench,  and  depriyedtU 
He  was  also  one  of  the  6  who  met  at  station-  Greeks  of  any  hopes  of  immediate  deHrenaee, 
ers*  hall,  to  revise  the  whole,  which  task  they  ICarco  entered  the  French  service  as  a  sergesS 
performed  in  9  months,  having  each  from  the  in  an  Albanian  regiment,  in  whidi,  also,  la 
company  of  stationers  80  shillings  a  week.  He  finther  and  nnde  served  'as  nudora.  hi  181Sh 
afterward  assisted  Sir  Henry  Savile  in  publish-  became  a  member  of  the  Meiaria^  a  ws^ 
ing  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Being  in  formed  to  promote  national  regeoentioD,  ml 
great  poverty,  Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  made  embracing  tne  most  prominent  Greeks,  fhs, 
him  prebendary  of  his  chnrch  in  1615.  He  in  1820,  the  Albanian  chieftfun,  AliPaflla,tooi 
left  a  mass  of  MSS.  at  his  death,  one  of  which,  arms  against  the  Porte,  he  invited  to  bis  aidtk 
on  the  text  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Acts,  exiled  Soliotes,  and  Bozzaris  with  600  foDora! 
was  published  in  1655.  repaired  to  Epirns  to  fight  against  tiie  Otto* 

BOYTAO A,  or  Buttaqua,  a  Portnguese  ar-  mans,  having  first  obtained  from  Ali,  by  trealy, 

chitect,  died  abont  1628.    He  bnilt  the  fortifi-  the  restoration  of  the  mountains  of  Soil  li 

cations  of  Arzilla  and  Tangiers,  but  his  chief  1821  the  insurrection  against  Turkey  beesse 

work  was  the  magnificent  convent  of  Belem.  general,  and  Bozzaris  fonght  desperately,  tbo^tii 

BOZMAN,  John  Leeds,  an  American  histo-  m  general  unsuccessfhlly,  in  combinfi^  ^ 
rian  and  jurist,  bom  in  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  Aug.  25,  the  English  and  Americans  who  had  \isM 
1757,  died  there  April  23, 1823.  He  was  grad-  themselves  together  for  the  liberation  of  Gree^t 
uatea  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  The  only  exception  to  this  general  ill-socoess^vfi 
1783,  studied  law  in  London,  and  afterward  his  t^ing  of  Remussa,  and  compelling  a  Tint- 
practised  that  profession  in  his  native  state,  ish  pasha,  at  the  head  of  1,800  meii,  toby 
where  for  several  years  he  acted  as  deputy  down  his  arms  and  surrender  at  diKredoo;  b 
attorney-general.  His  legal  reputation,  how-  compensation  of  which,  in  the  foUowiDg  j*- 
ever,  rests  upon  the  various  law  tracts  which  he  lost  the  flower  of  the  Ghreeka  and  Y^ 
he  published  from  time  to  time,  as  legal  ques-  lenes  in  a  desperate  effort  to  revictoal  thefts' 
tions  arose  in  the  courts.  He  wrote  a  "  Histori-  tress  of  Suli,  after  a  day's  terrible  fightiu?^ 
cal  and  Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Prime  Krionero.  He  was  disam)ointed  in  expedii* 
Causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War,"  in  which  he  the  continued  alliance  of  the  Albanians,  I* 
praised  Washington,  and  condemned  Frank-  did  not  cease  offensive  preparations  tiS  in  Jti^> 
lin;  but  it  was  suppressed.  During  the  ad-  1822,  the  fatal  battle  of  Peta  destroyed  the  #^ 
ministration  of  Washington  and  the  elder  Ad-  of  the  Greek  and  Philhellenic  soldiers.  Be 
ams,  he  wrote  much  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  then  threw  himself  with  600  Suliotes,  intolfe* 
and  at  a  later  period  in  Dennie's  "  Portfolio."  solonghi,  in  which,  by  various  aorties,  rtrs* 
In  1822  he  published  at  Washington  an  essay  gems,  and  negotiations,  he  maintained  bii^ 
on  the  colonization  society,  in  which  he  dis-  against  repeated  attacks  till  the  end  d^ 
cussed  the  question  of  the  origin  of  races.  His  campaign.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  G«»» 
literary  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  his  "  History  army,  in  1828,  when  Mavrocordato  affcmft' 
ofMaryland,  from  the  earliestsettlement  in  1633,  the  supreme  command,  western  Hdlas,^^ 
to  the  Restoration  in  1660,"  a  posthumous  sistingofThessaly,  Epirus,  Acaniania,andJ^ 
work,  published  in  1836,  under  the  auspices  of  lia,  was  assigned  to  tiie  BuliotoBoMarifl;  ^^ 
the  general  assembly  of  that  state.  eastern  HeSas,  including  Doria^  Phod^  /^ 

BOZRAH,  BosTRA,  now  Busbah,  an  ancient  oris,   Boeotia,   and  Attica,  fell  to  the  1(*'  * 

Syrian  city,  situated  on  an  oasis  of  the  Arabian  the  celebrated  partisan  Odyaseua,  or  ^P"^ 

desert,  and  now  an  Arabian  pashalic.    It  is  76  At  the  end  of  June,  in  this  year,  the  latter  cuW 

miles  8.  S.  E.  of  the  ancient  city  of  Damascus,  severely  defeated  one  of  the  main  bodies  or^ 

It  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  a  town  both  of  Turks,  under  Mehemet  Paaha^  at  TbennopjJ' 
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rn  later  he  •tonned  the  TnxUdi  Smpi  Uahoprlc  of  lAig^  on  the  8.  bj  the  oounties  of 
the  andent  iltee  of  Thebee  and  Iiv»-  Nanmr  and  Hainanltand  on  the  W.  by  £la&- 
aic^Df  on  Jolj  17,  routed  the  Ottomana  den  and  2Sealand.    The  HenapU  and  Tnngri 
xiigiooa  alanghier  on  the  idaina  of  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitanta  of  this  conn- 
a.    Theae  eventa,  oonneotea  aa  ther  trj.    By  the  Romana  it  waa  made  part  of  the 
the  imagination  of  all  men  who  ao-  provinoe  of  Qallia  Belgioa.   The  Fruika  settled 
triotism,  and  were  aoholara  enoQ^  to  m  it  in  the  5th  oentnrj.    In  the  partition  of 
y  thing  of  the  old  Perrian  ware  of  the  Frankiah  monarchy  it  formed  part  of  the 
nth  the  gloriea  of  that  firat  atroggle  kingdom  of  AnstraMa,  and  from  978  to  1005, 
iberty  of  Europe,  aa  againat  oriental  waa  Joined  to  the  dnohj  of  Lorraine.    When 
I,  raised  a  flame  throoghont  Chris-  Dnke  Otho  of  Lorraine  died  ohildiesa  in  1005. 
This  enthoaiaam  waa  sail  more  ye-  Godfrey,  oonnt  of  Ardennea,  waa  admowledged 
excited,   when,  on  Aog.   M,   the  bj  the  emperor  Uenrj  n.  aa  dnke  of  Brabant. 
Scutari,  at  the  nead  of  80,000  men,  Tne  cniaaaer,  Godfrey  of  Booillon,  waa  duke 
[  taken  poaseasion  of  the  heighta  of  of  Brabant  until  he  went  to  Palestine,  when 
uid  waa  threatening  to  pour  down  the  fief  waa  sequestrated  br  the  emperor,  and 
uponiBtolia,tomakeoononestof  the  it  paased  into  several  hands.    In  1840,  Dnke 
ided  Mlssolongfai,  waa  aurpnaed  at  mid-  John    m.  reoeiyed   from  the  emperor   the 
M  camp  at  I^rpenlai,  under  the  foot  golden  bull  of  Brabant,  aooording  to  which  no 
t  Tymphrestaa,  by  luroo  and  Oon-  Braban^on  oould  appeal  to  a  h^her  court  of 
[^zxaru;  the  former  of  whom,  with  a  Judgment  than  that  of  the  duke  of  Brabant. 
(  600  Suliotea,  fought  hia  way  to  the  i>uke   John^a  eldest   daughter,    Joanna,    be- 
ef the  oommander-in-dhief^  and  waa  queathed  the  duchy  to  her  nephew,  Antnony, 
a  random  shot,  while  making  the  Sd  son  of  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy 
Delyino  his  prisoner.    The  yictoiy,  (\4fM).   Duke  Anthony  fell  on  the  Frenoh  side, 
WAS  decislye;  the  Turks  lost  all  their  at  the  battle  of  Aginoourt    With  Philip,  the 
^tandardiL  and  baggage,  and  were  fol-  yoonger  brother  of  Anthony,  the  Une  of  the 
>,  until  the  rout  waa  eomplete,  by  dukea  of  Brabant  terminated  (1429).    Brabant 
ne,  while  ICaroo,  dying  in  the  mo-  psnsed  to  Philip  the  Good,  dnke  of  Burgundy^and 
i  rictor^,  which  he  belieyed  to  be  de-  remained  an  integral  part  of  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
the   libertiea   of  hia  country,  ez-  aundy  until,  in  1484  Maximilian,  emperor  of 
*  Could  a  Suliote  leader  die  a  nobler  Germany,  married  Mary,  the  heiress  of  Charles 

the  Bold,  of  Burgundy.    Brabant  then  paased 
I  Sardinian  proyinoe  of  Alba  in  the  under  the  dominion  of  the   house  of  Aua- 
f  Coni,  on  tne  Stnra,  and  capital  of  tria.      The  emperor   Charles  V.   left  it  to 
iune  of  the  aame  name,  containing  a  his  aon  Philip  U.  of  Spun,  to  which  crown  it 
111,  metal  founderiea,  and  8  churcbea.  thenceforwara  belongeo.    In  the  reyolt  of  the 
'}*)0.     The  enyirona  produce  ailk  of  Ketherlanda,  Brabant  waa  among  the  first  to 
inality.  It ia  oonneotea  by  raOwi^  with  Join,  but  waa  not  eucoessftal  in  ita  efforts.    At 
I  C\>aL   The  town  waa  called  Bndda  thepeaee  of  Munater  a648),the  northern  part 
IHe  agea^  conanered  in  155S  by  Duke  or  Bois-le-Duo.  waa  abandoned  to  the  Unitea 
riulibort,  ana  in  1888  the  fortified  Proyincea,  and  reoeiyed  the  name  of  North 
I  conyerted  into  a  ooayent  for  Capu-  Brabant ;  at  the  same  time  the  proyincea  of 
4.  Antwerp  and  Mechlin  were  cut  off  from  the 
VXCONinC,  the  national  hymn  in  the  ancient  limits  of  the  duchy,  and  erected  into 
-i' volution.     The  worda  are  by  the  aeparate  territoriea.    The  remaining  part  waa 
vnoh  actor,  Jeoneyal,  who  died  in  called  thenceforth  South  Brabant,  and  remained 
tho  battle-field  near   Berchem,  and  aa  part  of  the  hereditary  poaseasiona  of  the 
>rher  reoeiyed  trcm  goyemment  an  Spaniah  crown,  until  the  ezttnction  of  this  line 
lowance  of  nearly  $600.    The  morio  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century, 
I^Igian  muaician,  van  Campenhout,  when  it  reyerted  to  CharleaVL,  afterward  em- 
promoted  to  the  offlee  of  ch»el-maa-  peror  of  Germany,  and  waa  thenceforward 
I»ro<M)nted  with  a  gold  enuff-box  by  Inown  as  part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
The  yersaa  of  the  Brabangonne  end  Both  Brabaata  were  conquered  by  the  French 
(tania:  anna  in  1794,  and  united  to  France.    North 
Lit  mttnou ahruit^^'ma^^  Brabant  waa  changed  into  the  Ft«neh  depart- 
A»rrarer«rf«toio««i  m^nt  of  Bouchea-du-Rhin.     South   Brabant 
VXCONS,  a  olaas  of  adyentnrers  and  waa  formed  into  the  departments  of  La  Dyle 
udiora  in  the  middle  agea,  ready  to  and  Deax-N6thea.    At  the  congreas  of  Vienna 
ny  on  either  aide  and  in  ai^  quarter.  (1814),  both  Brabanta  were  taken  from  Fhmce, 
ive  their  name  from  BnuMnt,  the  and  giyen  to  the  king  of  Holland ;  but  at  the 
«i7  of  these  troops,  and  were  partio-  reyolution  of  1880,  Smith  Brabant  joined  the 
»rioaa  in  Fhmee  in  the  18th  oentury.  reyolt  of  the  proyincea  which  had  formerly 
vyr,  DuoBTOP,oneof  the  andent  di-  been  the  Austrian  Netheriands.  and  it  has  since 
he  Netherlanda,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Belmum,  while 
id  Geidariaod,  on  the  K  by  the  aroh*  North  Brabant  remaina  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
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ciftted  in  the  beneyolent  labors  of  the  Ber.lfr.  odtj.    As  compared  with  some  other  blind 
Pease,  among  the  most  degraded  class  of  the  deaf  mntes,  whose  history  has  been  recorded 
citj  of  New  York.    In  the  spring  of  1853  he  within  a  few  years  pasl^  she  does  not  seem  pos- 
published  **  Hnngair  in  1661,'^  which  was  soon  sessed  of  any  extraordinary  abilities,  and,  but 
afterward  reprinted  In  England*    While  en-  for  her  misfortone,  wonld  probably  have  passed 
gaged  in  the  beneyolent  operations  started  by  as  a  very  ordinaiy  woman.    In  all  that  con- 
Mr.  Pease,  he  also  took  an  actiye  part  in  a  kind  oems  the  outward  and  physical  nature,  she 
of  Sunday  schools,  called  ^* Boys'  meetings,"  manifests  much  intelligence;    she  sews  very 
Intended  especially  for  the  benefit  of  vagrant  well,  threading  her  needle  readily  with  her 
or  6treet>wandermg  children.    His  energies  at  fingers  and  tongue ;  she  makes  most  of  her 
length  became  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  own  dresses,  which  she  is  very  particular  to 
this  portion  of  the  community,  and  by  his  have  in  the  latest  fashion ;  does  a  large  amount 
labors  through  the  pnblic  press  and  lectures  in  of  sewing  for  others ;  selects  her  own  clothes 
the  churches,  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  in  the  laundry,  and  irons  them  carefully;  is 
the  formation  of  an  association  called  the  chU-  very  neat  and  particular  in  her  dress,  and  ex- 
dren^s  ud  society,  for  the  transferring  of  desti-  hibits  marked  habits  of  order.    Her  temper 
tute  and  vagrant  children  found  in  8ie  streets  has  lost  much  of  its  asperity  during  her  resi- 
to  well-selected  homes  in  the  country.    Of  this  dence  at  the  asylum,  and  she  is  now  generally 
society  he  is  still  the  secretary  and  princip^  amiable  and  kmd  to  her  associates.    She  ex- 
a^^ent.    The  society  has  also  established  Indus-  hibits  a'  marked  aversion  to  gentlemen,  and 
trial  schools  and  lodging  houses  for  newsboys  avoids  the  male  pupils  and  teachers,  except  2 
and  others.    It  employs  at  present  16  agents  or  8  of  the  older  teachers,  to  whom  she  has 
and  teachers,  at  an  expense  of  about  $12,000  become  attached.    She  possesses  great  tenaci- 
a  year.    In  tne  various  schools  afiUiatins  with  ty  of  memory,  and  nice  powers  of  discrimina- 
it,  more  than  1,000  girls   are  regularly  in-  tion.    She  distinguishes  readily  articles  belong- 
fltructed,  and  several  hundred  youthful  street  ing  to  any  person,  and  if  left  in  her  care  will 
traders  are  brought  under  favorable  influences  give  them  to  no  one  but  the  owner.    She  keeps 
at  its  lodging  and  reading-rooms.    More  than  hersdf  apprised  of  the  progress  of  time,  days, 
4,000  childr^  have  been,  through  its  agency,  weeks,  and  months,  and  notes  the  return  of 
fnrmshed  with  rural  homes^  and  put  under  the  Saobath,  of  which  she  often  avails  herself 
training  for  habits  of  methodical  industry.    In  to  ex\joy  some  delicacy,  which  she  has  reserved 
1858,  Mr.  Brace  published  *^  Home  Life  in  Ger-  during  the  week.   In  her  intellectual  education 
many.*'     A  Journey  in  northern  Eurone  in  she  luis  never  made  much  progress.     A  few 
1856  furnished  the  materials  for  his  "  Korse-  facts  have  becoi  acquired,  a  few  lessons  learned, 
folk  *'  (New  York,  1857),  a  description,  with  but  thev  were  soon  forgotten.    Nor  has  her 
copious  statistics  and  personal  adventures,  of  moral  development   been   so   satisfactory  as 
the  religious,  social,  and  political  condition  of  would  have  been  desirable.    It  is  doubtful  if 
the  people  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  she  possesses  any  distinct  idea  of  €k>d.     She 
BRAuE,   Jonathak:    an   American  judgCL  has  some  notion  of  a  resurrection,  but  proba- 
bom  Nov.  12, 1754^  at  Harwiiurton,  Oonn.,  died  bly  a  vague  one ;  nor,  though  the  effort  has 
at  Hartford,  Aug.  26, 1887.    fie  graduated  at  often  been  made,  can  her  dormant  curiosity  be 
Tale  coUe^  in   1779 ;   studied  bw,  and  es-  roused  to  inquire  for  the  author  of  the  natural 
tablished  himself  in  practice  in  Vermont ;  after  objects  of  which  she  has  some  knowledge. 
6  years  he  removed  to  Oonnecticut,  and  spent  Still,  limited  as  is  her  knowledge  of  what  seems 
there  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  was  for  a  the  alphabet  of  religion,  she  is  not  wanting  in 
long  timejudge  in  the  county  and  the  probate  manifestations  of  the  moral  sense.    She  seems 
courts.    He  also  served  as  representative  both  to  have  a  sense  of  right  and  wroi^,  and  while 
in  the  state  and  tiie  national  le^slature,  and  tenacious  of  her  own  rights,  she  will  not  know- 
vas  for  9  years  mayor  of  HartfoitL  ingly  invade  those  of  others.     She  is  never 
BRACE,  JnuA,  a  blind  deaf  mute,  bom  gmlty  of  theft,  falsehood,  or  deliberate  wicked- 
at  Newington,  Oonn.,  in  1806.    She  lost  both  ness,  and  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  few  are 
sight  and  hearing  at  the  age  of  4  years  and  more  gentie  and  thoughtful  than  she. 
5  months,  and  soon  forgot  the  few  words  BBAOHIOPODA^  Bbaohiopodb  (Gr.  fifta- 
she  had  learned  to  speak.    At  the  age  of  18  x^^j  ^^  ^™^  ^^^^^  ^  foot),  one  of  the  classes 
fihe  entered  the  American  asylum  for  the  deaf  of  moUusca,  named  by  Ouvier  from  2  long, 
and  dumb  at  Hartford,  then  under  the  care  of  ciliated  armis,  which  project  from  the  side  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ghdlandet,  in  which  institution  she  the  mouth,  and  with  whieh  they  create  currents 
has  remained  (with  the  exception  of  one  year  that  bring  them  food.    By  De  BlainviUe  and 
passed   in   Boston)   until  the   present  time.  Owen  they  were  called  paUiobraneMatay  fh>m 
Kever  prepossessing  in  her  appearance,  and  at  pdlUum,  a  mantie,  and  IranchiOj  gills,  the  deli- 
faer  admission,  in  consequence  of  over-indul-  cate  mantie  covering  the  body  constitntingthe 
^nce,  selfish,  sullen,  and  exacting,  her  case  was  respiratoiy  apparatus  of  the  animals,     xhey 
one  of  great  difficulty.     The  existence  of  the  are  bivalve  sheU-fish,  differing  from  the  con- 
triple  infirmity  under  which  cQie  labored  was  ohiferiD  in  the  valves  bdng  uways  unequal ; 
hcu^y  known  at  that  time,  and  she  was  re-  yet  they  are  symmetrical  and  equal-sided.    Br 
garded,  oonseqnentiy,  as  a  psychological  ouri-  the  old  natundists  they  were  commonly  called 
Tou  m. — 89 
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insDrreoHoii,  and  was. appointed  tn  mi  one  of  BRADFORD,  a  market  town,  oonnty  of 

the  jadgee  of  the  snpreme  ooort  of  the  state,  Wilts,  Enffland,  on  the  river  Avon,  107  mUes 

which  office  he  held  till  his  death.    His  **  Mod-  from  London  by  railroad ;  pop.  in  1851,  4,240, 

era  Chivalry,  or  the  Adventores  of  Oaptun  Far-  It  is  pleasantly  sitaated,  and  is  noted  for  pro* 

ragOf "  is  an  admirable  hmnorona  and  political  dnoing  broadcloths. 

satire,  and  has  been  especially  popular  tiarongh-  BRADFORD,  a  market  town  and  parliamen* 

oat  the  West    The  fint  portion  was  published  tary  borough  of  Yorkshire,  England,  sending  3 

at  Pittsburg  in  1796,  and  was  republished  in  members  to  parliament.    Pop.  in  1851, 108,778. 

Philadelphia  in  1846,  witii  illustrations  by  Dar-  It  is  219  miles  from  London  by  railway.    The 

ley.   The  second  nortion  was  published  10  years  parish  of  Bradford  is  large  and  veiy  populous, 

after  the  first,  ana  both  were  issued  together  in  including  several  other  towns.    In  its  vicinity 

1819.  BrackenridgewasafineclasBioaiecholar,  are  the  celebrated  iron  works  of  Low  Moor 

eminent  for  social  wit,  supported  Jefferson,  was  and  Bowling,  known  everywhere  for  the  supe* 

an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  France,  and  wrote  rior  quality  of  their  productions  and  their  pon- 

many  miscellaneous  essays  and  fbgitive  verses,  derous  castings.    Bradford  itself  is  one  of  the 

BRACT,  in  botany,  a  leaf  growing  at  the  principal  seats  of  the  worsted  manufactureu 

base  of  a  fiower-brancn.    It  is  usually  a  small  t>oth  in  yam  and  in  piece.    The  town  is  well 

and  imperfect,  often  lanceolate,  leaf;  and  somcr  built,  beautifully  situated  at  the  union  of  8  ex* 

times,  as  in  the  common  dogwood,  a  number  of  tensive  valleys,  with  picturesque  scenery  in 

bracts  are  crowded  together  around  the  base  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  has  the  advan- 

a  corymb  or  umbel,  and  form  an  involucre.  tage  of  many  ancient  and  excellent  schools. 

BRAOTON*,  IIsxBY  dk,  lord  chief  iustice  of  The  Airedale  college   for   the   education  of 

England  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  died  prob-  Independent  ministers  is  at  Undercliffe,  near 

ably  about  the  year  1278.    He  was  educated  Bradford,  and  a  Wesleyan  seminary  for  minis- 

flnd  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Ox-  ters^  sons  at  Woodhouse  Grove ;  and  about  5 

ford,  and  about  1244  was  made  one  of  the  miles  from  the  town  is  the  Moravian  settie- 

itinorant  jLudges.    Ten  years  later  he  became  ment  of  Fulneck. 

chief  justice,  and  held  the  office  20  years.    He  BRADFORD,  Alden,  an  American  writer, 
wrote  De  Legibu$  et  C<mtuettidirUbus  Anglia^  born  at  Duxburjr,  Mass.,  in  1765,  died  in  Bos- 
one  of  the  earliest  English  law  books.  ton,  Oct.  26,  1848.    He  was  descended  from 
BRADDOCK,  Edwahd,  a  British  general.  Gov.  Bradford,  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
born  in  Perthshire,  about  1716,  died  near  Pitts*  in  1786,  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
burg,  Pa.,  July  18,  1765.    Having  served  with  lional  church  at  Wiscasset,  Maine,  for  8  years, 
distinction  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany,  and  afterward  engaged  in  the  book  trade  in 
he  was  in  1755  sent  to  take  chai^  of  the  Boston,  as  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Bradford  and 
war  against  the  French  in  America.    He  set  Read.    Leaving  trade  for  politics,  he  was  sec- 
out  soon  after  his  arrival,  on  an  expedition  retary  of  state  in  Massachusetts  from  1812  to 
against  Fort  Duquesne.  Although  unacquainted  1824.    He  published  a  history  of  Massachusetts 
^vith  Indian  waifaro,  he  dlsresaraed  the  sugges-  from  1764  to  1820,  and  many  fugitive  pieces 
tions  of  Col.  Washington,  acting  as  his  aide-de-  at  different  times. 

cainp,  fen  into  an  ambush  of  ^^nch  and  Indi-  BRADFORD,  Andrew,  an  American  printer, 

anfl  near  that  fort,  July  9,  1755,  was  defeated  son  of  William  Bradford,  bom  in  Philadelphia 

Ti'ith  great  loss,  and  being  mortally  wounded,  about  1686,  died  Nov.  28,  1742.    He  was  tJie 

died  after  a  hasty  retreat  of  40  miles.  only  printer  in  Pennsylvania  from  1712  to 

BRADFORD,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Pennsyl-  ^  1728.     He  published  the  first  newspaper  in 

vania,  bordering  on  New  York,  and  comprising  Philadelphia,  Dec.  22, 1719,  called  the  *^  Ameri- 

an   area  of  1,170  square  miles,     llie  north  can  Weekly  Mercury."    It  was  by  him  that 

bmnch  of  the  Susquehanna,  Tioga  river,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  was  first  employed,  on  his 

Tf Rwanda,  Wyalusing  and  Sugar  creeks,  are  the  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  in  1728.    In  1782  he 

principal  streams.    The  surmce  is  uneven  and  was  postmaster;  in  1785  he  kept  a  book  store 

tfiickly  wooded  with  pine,  hemlock,  and  sugar  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible  in  Second  street. 

maple.     The  soil  is  g(K>d,  and  in  1850  produced  In  1788  he  removed  to  No.  8  South  Front 

371,148    bushels  of  com,   801,675  of  wheats  street)  to  a  house  which  in  1810  was  occupied 

510,176  of  oats,  822,816  of  potatoes  (the  great-  as  a  printing  house  by  his  descendant,  Thomas 

e*<t  quantity  produced  by  any  county  of  the  Bradford,  publisher  of  the  "True  American.'* 

^tnte  except  rhiladelphia  county),  74,028  tons  BRADFORD,    Jomr,    an   English   martyr, 

of  hay,  1,590,248  pounds  of  butter,  and  198,-  burnt  at  Smithfield  after  a  long  imprisonment| 

n91  of  maple  sugar.    There  were  58  churches,  July  1,  1555.    His  persecution  was  owing  to 

3  newspaper  ofSees,  and  11,888  pupils  attend-  his  eloc^uence  as  a  preacher.    It  is  said  that  he 

ing  public  schools.    Iron,  bituminous  coal,  and  was  so  impressed  oy  a  sermon  by  Latimer  on 

Fancistone  are  abundant,  but  lumber  forms  the  restitution,  that  he  restored  some  of  the  king's 

chief  article  of  export.    The  county  was  formed  goods  which  he  had  dishonestly  appropriated 

in  ISIO  and  callea  Ontario;  in  1812  it  received  while  at  Calais. 

if*  present  name  in  honor  of  WOliam  Bradford,  BRADFORD,  Wiuxur,  second  governor  of 

nttrimey -general  of  the  United  States.    Oapital,  Plymouth  colony,  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England, 

Towanda.    Pop.  in  1850,  42,881.  in  March,  1589,  died  May  9, 1657.    When  only 
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pointedSaviliaaprofeflsorof  astronoiiiy,  Andia  BRAD6TREET,    Johv,    mijor-general   in 

1727  published  iaa  brilliant  dlfiooyeiy  of  the  America,  in  the  British  service,  died  in  New 

aberration  of  light    Ten  years  afterward,  he  York,  Oct  21,  1774.     He  was  in  1746  lien- 

published  tiie  eqaally  yalnable  disooyerj  of  the  tenant  governor  of  8t  John's,  Newfoundland* 

nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.    In  1742  he  sno-  In  1766.  when  it  was  considered  highly  impor- 

oeeded  Dr.  Halley  as  astronomer  rojal,  and  in  tant  to  keep  open  the  communication  wiUi  I'ort 

1752  he  received  a  pension  in  consideration  of  Oswega  on  Lake  Ontario^  he  was  placed  at  tiie 

the  *'  advantages  of  his  astronomical  labors  to  head  or  40  companies  of  boatmen,  raised  for 

the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain."  the  purpose  of  supplying  it  with  stores  from 

Up  to  1760  he  continued  indefaiif;able  in  the  Schenectady.     On  nis  return,  July  8.  1756, 

duties  of  the  observatory;   and  it  was  from  with  800  of  his  force,  he  was  attacked  m>m  an 

.these   observations   that  Meyer   formed   his  ambuscade,  on  the  Ononda^  river,  but  repulsed 

tables  of  the  moon,  and  Beaael  drew  the  ele-  and  routea  the  enemy  with  mat  loss.     In 

ments  of  his  FundamerUa  A»trcnomim,  1758  he  commanded  a  force  of  8,000  men,  in 

BRADSELAW,  Jooet,  president  of  the  court  the  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac,  which 

which  tried  and  condemned  Oharles  L,  sprung  was  surrendered  Aug.  27,  with  all  its  military 

from  a  ffood  Lancashire  family,  died  Nov.  22,  stores,  provisions  and  merchandise,  on  the 

1G59.    He  was  made  chief  justice  of  Chester  in  2d  dav  after  he  commenced  the  attack.     In 

1647,  promotedto  the  rank  of  sergeant  in  1648,  1764  he  advanced  with  a  considerable  party 

and  on  Jan.  10, 1649.  the  commissioners  for  toward  the  Indian  country,  and  made  a  treat^T 

trying  the  king  chose  nim  for  their  president,  of  peace  with  the  various  tribes  at  Presque  Isle. 

He  performed  the  duties  of  that  arduous  office  He  was  appointed  major-general  in  1772. 

with  great  dignity  and  sdf-poBsession,  sternly  BRADSTREET,  Simon,  governor  of  Massa- 

and  perhi^  unfeelingly,  but  not  insolentiy  nor  diusetts,  bom  in   lincoln^re,  England,  in 

savagely,  and  declared,  on  his  death-bed,  that  1608,  died  at  Salem,  Mass..  March  27,  1697. 

if  the  IdjDg  were  to  be  tried  and  condemned  Bred  in  the  religious  family  of  the  earl  of 

again,  he  would  be  the  first  to  agree  to  it    He  Lincoln,  he  spent  one   year  at   Oambridge, 

was  rewarded  by  parliament  with  the  estate  and  became  steward  to  tiie  countess  of  War- 

of  Lord  Ck>ttington,  the  chancellorship  of  the  wick.    Upon  his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter 

duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  office  of  president  of  Thomas  Dudley,  he  engaged  in  the  enter- 

of  the  council.    He  opposed  Cromwell's  eleva-  prise  of  founding  a  colonv  in  Massachusetts — 

tion  to  the  supreme  power,  and  on  his  assump-  was  chosen  assistant  in  March,  1680,  and  ar- 

tion  of  the  protectorate,  he  was  accordingly  rived  at  Salem  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

deprived  of  the  chief-justiceshin  of  Chester;  He  became  secretary,  agent,  and  commissioner 

but  after  Cromwell^s  death,  he  obtained  a  seat  of  the  united  colonies,  and  in  1662  was  de- 

in  the  council,  and  was  again  elected  president,  spatched  to  congratulate  Charles  11.  on  his 

Bradshaw  left  the  reputation  of  a  cold,  hard,  restoration,  and  look  after  their  interests.   From 

and  impassive,  but  upright,  conscientious,  and  1678  to  1679,  he  was  deputy  governor;  then 

heroic  republican.    He  was  splendidly  buried  governor  till  1686,  when  the  charter  was  an- 

in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  on  the  restoration,  nulled.    When  Andros  was  imprisoned  in  May, 

his  remains  were  torn  from  the  tomb  and  gib«  1689,  he  was  restored  to  the  office,  which  he 

beted  beside  those  of  Cromwell  and  Lreton.  held  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  in 

BRADSHAW,  Wiixiam,  an  eminent  English  1692,  with  the  new  charter.    Without  brilliant 

Puritan,  bom  at  Market  Bosworth,  In  Leices-  talents,  his  integrity,  piety,  and  moderation  ob- 

tershire,  in  1571,  died  in  the  same  county,  tained  him  the  connaence  of  the  people.    He 

in  1618.    His  chief  daim  to  notice  as  an  au«  advised  the  surrender  of  the  charter  to  Charles 

thor  rests  on  a  sm^  treatise,  entitied  '^  English  IL,  warily  distrusting  the  ability  of  the  colonists 

Puritanism,'^  published  in  1606,  which  is  valu-  to  resist ;  and  still  more  to  his  honor,  he  is  re- 

sU>le  as  a  record  of  the  opinions  of  the  most  membered  for  having  opposed  the  delusions  of 

ri^d  Puritans  of  his  time.  the  Salem  witchcraft. 

BRADSTREET,  Aima,  a  New  England  no-  BRADSTREET,  Sdcon,  minister  at  Charles- 

c^tess,  bom  in  1612.  died  Sept.  16,  1672.    She  town,  Mass.,  bom  in  1669,  died  Dec.  81,  1741. 

was  the  daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  and  He  was  spoken  of  by  Governor  Burnet  as 

married  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet    Her  volume  on^of  the  first  literary  characters  and  best 

of  poems  was  published  in  London,  in  1650.    A  preachers  whom  he  had  met  in  America.    He 

more  complete  edition  appMured  at  Boston  in  was  so  subject  to  hypochondria  as  to  be  afraid 

1678,  contdning,  among  other  additional  com*  to  preach  from  the  pulpit,  but  spoke  from  the 

DNDsitions,  her  l^st  poem,  entitied  *^  Oontempla-  deacon's  seat,  without  notes,  usually  upon  the 

tion.*'     A  8d  edition  was  published  in  1758.  vanity  of  earthly  things.    He  is  said  to  have 

She  was  the  mother  of  8  children,  to  whom  she  fiaUen  under  suspicion  of  ArminianiBm. 

makes  the  following  allusion :  BRADWARDIN,  Thomas  sumamed  the  pro- 

I  hid  eight  Mid.  htcbt  In  fh«  ii«rt ;  fo«^.  ^^^^  ."^^^i?^^  ^a  P^^J^^  ^™ 

Foar  ooekft  th«r«  w«ra,  ud  hens  ih«  nst;  m  Chichester  m  1290,  died  in  1848.    He  was 

i.S?5^t?'iS;r,gi?lSl^  -^  T^^^llTlT^  "',  ***''*^'  chaaoeUor 

Tin  at  iMt  they  felt  theirwinc,  of  the  cathedral  of  London,  confessor  to  Ed* 

HoaatedtlM  trees  and  iMiBwrtoiiac.  ward  III.,  and  finally,  in  1848,  archbishop  of 
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Oct  18, 1601.  Whfle'a  student  at  Oooenha*  tine,  a  mprdme  oonrt,  and  a  fair  share  of  shops 
gen,  aged  14,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  drew  nis  at*  and  hazaars.  Pop.  20,000,  among  whom  are 
tention  to  astronomy ;  and  2  years  afterward,  many  Greeks  and  Btdgarians. 
being  sent  by  his  uncle  to  Leipsic  to  study  law,  BRAHMA,  Bbabhan  or  BbaiimI,  BbIho 
he  secretly  studied  astronomy.  In  1571  he  rfr<  kana,  BiUBitiNiaic  ^so  written  Bbachmamish 
tamed  to  Denmark,  and  began  to  make  astron-  and  BxjaniiBnsx).  The  etymon  or  radical  of 
omy  his  main  pursuit  Soon  after,  the  kinff  these  terms  is  the  Sanscrit  Mha^  or  vrihOy 
gave  him  the  island  of  Iluen,  in  the  sound,  and  meaning  to  move  intensely;  hence  to  raise, 
a  sufficient  stipend  for  his  support  Here  the  extend,  rise,  grow,  produce,  create;  allied 
first  stone  of  the  observatory  was  laid,  Aug.  to  the  EngUsh  brew,  breed.  Brahma  is  used 
1676.  After  the  death  of  King  IVederic,  he  to  designate  the  divine  cause  and  essence 
was  deprived  of  his  pension,  and  being  unable  of  the  universe.  Brahman  and  Brahma  de* 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  his  observatory,  he  note  this  divine  cause  personified  as  one  of  tlxe 
reluctantly  left  it  He  went  to  Copenhagen,  Indian  JVimurtU  or  trmity.  Bnihmana  means  a 
thenoe  to  Rostock,  and  finally  to  Prague,  where  prayer,  and  is  thename  of  the  argumentative  and 
he  was  received  by  Rudolph  U.,  and  acain  disciplinary  portion  of  the  Vedas.  Under  Brah- 
furnished  with  means  for  observation,  but  died  minism  Europeans  understand  the  religion  of 
before  accomplishing  any  thing  further.  Al*  Brahma.  In  the  absence  of  strictly  hi^rioal 
though  an  accurate  observer,  he  was  supersti*  records,  the  ori^^  and  development  of  this 
tious,  even  for  his  times,  and  a  man  of  hasty  creed  can  only  be  studied  from  certain  ancient 
temper.  His  observations  formed  the  basis  on  Sanscrit  works,  viz. :  1.  The  Yedas  (from  vidy  to 
which  his  friend  and  disciple,  Kepler,  eetab-  know),  supposed  to  have  been  revealed  by  Brah- 
liahed  his  8  laws  of  planetary  motion.  A  new  mii,  preserved  by  tradition,  and  arranged  by  Vy- 
biography  of  Brahe  was  published  by  Pedersen,  fiaa.  They  are  in  8  parts :  the  Big  Veda  or  £teh 
in  Copenhagen,  in  1838. — ^The  most  eminent  Fet^  consisting  of  nymnaanfl  mantras,  or  mys* 
member  of  the  same  iSamily,  in  modern  timeS|  tic  prayers:  the  Fq^  Veda^  in  2  sections,  the 
was  Count  MAeirua,  bora  1790,  died  Sept  16,  white  and  the  black,  on  religious  rites;  and  the 
1844,  who  occupied  hi^  stations  in  the  army  Soman  Veda,  with  prayers  in  the  form  of  songs. 
and  the  cabinet,  and  was  the  intimate  fHend  A  4th  Veda,  the  Atkarvan  (from  atha^  well,  and 
and  adviser  of  Bemadotte.  r^  to  go),  is  usually  added ;  it  consists  mainly  ct 
BRAHILOY,  Bbailovt,  or  Ibbaila  fTurk*  formulas  of  consecration,  <apiation,  and  impre- 
ish,  Ibsahil),  the  capital  of  a  distnct  of  cation.  2.  The  Pnranas  (firom  pura,  ancient, 
the  same  name  in  European  Turkey,  tlie  prin-  and  nt,  to  get  or  be),  also  supposed  to  be  com* 
cipal  port  of  WaUachia.  It  is  situated  on  tibe  piled  bv  the  above-named  poet;  comprisiug  the 
lower  oranch  of  that  river,  and  the  harbor,  pro-  whole  body  of  theology,  treating  of  the  creation, 
tected  by  a  small  island  from  the  ice  that  drifts  deetcuotion,  and  renovation  of  worlds ;  the  gen- 
down  the  river  in  large  quantities  in  win-  ealogy  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  reigns  of  the 
ter,  affords  security  to  the  shipping.  Tlie  Manns,  and  acta  of  their  descendants.  There 
trade  consists  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  such  are  18  acknowledged  Punmas,  the  last  being 
aa  barley,  wheat,  maize.  Unseed,  hides,  tallow,  the  Bhagavata,  or  life  of  Krishna,  by  some  con* 
timber,  and  tobacco.  The  exports  of  grain,  from  aidered  as  a  q)urious  work.  In  aU  they  con- 
1,600,000  bush,  in  1838,  had  mcreasea  in  1849  to  tain  400,000  stanzas.  The  UhapuranaSy  or  mi- 
more  than  8,000,000  bush.,  of  the  value  of  about  nor  Puranail,  which  are  of  inferior  sanctity,  are 
$2,2J»0,000.  The  entrances  of  vessels  in  1852,  also  18  in  number,  and  are  aU  divided  into 
werel,66d,ofthebnrdenof  260,621  tons,andthe  mantraaand  brahmanaa.  8. The  Jyotitha  (light 
olearanoes  1,188,  with  164,901  tons.  Thisnum-  of  heavenly  bodies),  on  astrology  and  as- 
ber,  however,  decreased  in  1858,  owing  to  the  tronomy,  is  annexed  to  the  Vedas.  In  the 
complication  with  Russia.    The  quality  of  the  Jyotisha  Colebrook  finds  reason  to  assign  the 

Sain,  especially  Danube  maize,  has  been  of  origin  of  the  Yedas  to  the  15th  and  14th  oen- 

^  years  greatly  improved  by  storing  it  in  diy  turies  B.  C.  4.  The  Manavadhamuui'  astra  (com- 

and  spacious  warehouses,  instead  o^  as  former-  pounded  of  ifanu,  dharma,  institute,  sMtra,  com- 

ly.  in  damp  pits.    The  trade  is  chiefly  conduct-  mand,  law),  a  qrstem  of  cosmogony,  and  next 

ed  br  Qreeks;  but  many  En^ish  and  other  to  the  Yedaa  in  antiquity.    5.  The  Itihdea  (iti* 

merchants  are  of  late  engaged  m  it    Brahilov  ha,  traditional  instruction,  and  om,  to  be),  an 

aofiered  much   by  the  Turkish  wars  in  the  account  of  heroic  events,  such  as  the  2  great 

16th  century,  and  was  burned  by  the  Russians  epic  poems,  the  Bamoffana  {Bdmoy  and  ayana^ 

in  1770.     Afterward  it  was  restored  to  the  dwelling),  or  legendary  narration  of  the  deeda 

Turks,   but  surrendered  to  Russia,  Kov.  21,  of  Rama,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  king  of  Oude, 

1809.    Since  the  subsequent  treaty  of  peace  of  bom  at  the  dose  of  the  second  age,  to  destroy 

Adrianople,  it  haa  continued  to  form  part  of  Wal-  demons,  and  Ravana,  the  sovereiiai  of  Oeylon, 

laohia.  Jiaroh  22, 1864^  the  Danube  was  crossed  written  by  Yalmiki ;  and  the  Meikdbkarata,  at- 

here  by  a  division  of  Uie  Russian  army,  under  tributed  to  Yeda  Yyaaa,  in  18  cantos,  on  tibe 

Gortchakofi;  and  in  August  of  the  same  year,  wars  of  the  progeny  of  the  moon,  or  between 

it  was  evacuated  by  the  Russians.    The  town  thefiuniliesoftheKurusandPandus.  (SeeBHA- 

has  been  rebuilt,  and  has  now  many  fine  streets,  oavat  Grr a^    Both  the  Puranaa  and  these  epio 

several  churches,  a  normal  school,  a  quaran-  ppema  overnow  with  a  dhaotio  and  gigantic 
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EBhittriyas.  WerdadinakterVedatliAt^'thA  .{Nmima^  primiis),  or  Bonl  of  the  tmivene,  as  the 
sods  do  not  eat  a  sacrifioe  offered  them  bv  a    indeterminable  2ht  (that^  therefore,  and  hence; 
fang,  without  apnrohita.^*  Thus  Forohitism,  be-    Lat.  ^o),  or  pnre  essence,  as  the  principle  of  na- 
coming  hereditary  in  certain  fanulies,  begot  the    tare.  This  was  before  both  being  and  not-being, 
Brahminio  caste.— As  lonj^  as  there  were  ene-    immense  in  Svadha  (sel^  Lat  suum  ipmrn^  self- 
mtee  to  be  sabdued,  the  priests  upheld  the  war-    oontuned  associate  of  the  creator);  there  was 
riora,  and  consecnited  the  kings.    Thus  raised    nothing  out  of  it  or  beyond  it,  bat  darkness  in 
above  the  latter,  they  began  to  sapplant,  and    darkness,  indistinguishable  water,  and  all  things 
at  last  openly  to  assail  them,  for  the  lower    confused  in  it  or  in  avam  (from  ata^  to  go,  con- 
castes  appear  to  have  been  ill-treated  by  the    traoted  into  aum  and  om),  the  mystic  name  of 
EJshattriyas.  Parasurftma  (paretfu,  axe,  and  roma^    God,  pre&cing  all  the  prayers  and  most  of  the 
delighting  in)  was  the  hero  of  the  priests  in    writings;  compoundea  of  tiie  8  symbols  A,  a 
this  straggle.    He  is  represented  by  them  as  the    name  of  Yishni^  U,  of  Siva,  and  M,  of  Brahma ; 
6th  avatira  or  incarnation  of  Yishnu,  and  a    the  8  in  1.    This  essence  rested  in  the  vacuity 
type  of  their  class;  he  cleared  the  earth  21  times    which  bore  it,  and  the  world  arose  by  the  force 
of  the  Eshattrjyas,  filling  with  their  blood  the  5    of  its  devotion  or  piety.    JSTdma  (love,  desire) 
large  lakes  of  Damanta,  whence  he  offered  liba*    arose  firat  as  the  first  seed.    The  personified 
tions  to  the  race  of  Bhrigo  (bkrUUk^  to  bum  in    Brahma  was  abstracted  from  tiie  older,  absolute 
religious  zeal) ;  one  of  the  10  Pr<j^p<Uiay  lords  of    Brahma,  as  the  active  and  incarnate  deity.  The 
the  world,  and  after  having  conquered  the    title  of  the  priests  was  not  taken  from  Brahma, 
whole   earth,  he  presented  it  to  the  priest    but  their   own  i^)pellation   of  prajring  men 
Kasyapa.    In  the  tradition  of  that  tremendous    (br&hmana  reciters)  was  bestowed  on  the  god ; 
atruggle  occur  the  names  of  the  rival  priesta^    m  other  words,  they  deified  themselves.    The 
one  vWamitra,  who  had  become  a  Brahmin  by    people  said :  The  world  is  in  the  power  of  the 
dint  of  superhuman  exertions,  and  Vasishtha,    bevas  (gods) ;  the  Devas  are  in  the  power  of 
a  Bhrigo,    By  that  victory  tne  Brahmins  de-    mantras  and  brAhmanas  (prayers),  and  these  are 
prived  themselves  of  the  military  prop  of  their    in  the  power  of  the  Brahmins ;  therefore  these 
power;  and  there  arose  horrible  anarchy  in  the    are  <mr  gods.    Brahm&  says  in  a  Parana :  "  My 
state,  so  that  the  Muni  (saint)  Kasyapa  was  im-    gods  are  the  Brahmins:  I  know  of  no  beins 
plored  by  the  earth  to  free  it  from  these  disor-    equal  to  you.  O  Brahmins,  by  whose  mouth  I 
ders.    He  granted  the  request  and  restored  the    eat"    It  is  also  written:  ^^The  imperceptible, 
Kshattriya  caste,  by  allowing  Brahmins  to  many    deeping  universe  was  rendered  perceptible  by 
Eshattriyas.     Thenoeforwm  the  warriors  re-    the  lord,  with  the  6  elements,  and  with  other 
mained  allied  to  the  priests.    Those  who  would    principles,  in  parest  splendor,  to  wit,  Prdhrih 
not  sobmit  to  the  new  order  were  treated  as    (Lat.  pra  and  ereo^  fiicio,  £ng.  gTow\  or  naturci 
heretics  and  dasyus,  and  retired  to  the  west  of    was  developed  by  him,  who,  perceivable  only 
the  Sarasvati,  whidi  river  is  the  boundary  of    by  the  mind,  decreed  the  emanation  of  crea- 
the  holy  land. — ^This  alliance  was  sealed  by  the    tores,  and  sent  forth  the  water,  placing  in  it 
system  of  religions  and  soholastie  doctrines    the  germ.    .Out  of  this  came  an  egg  shining 
which  constitute  Brahminism.    Indra,  the  god    like  gold.    Oat  of  this  egg  was  bom  God,  in  the 
of  the  warriors,  and  the  warrior  among  the    form  of  Brahma.   As  the  waters  were  the  first 
gods,  was  subjected  to  Brahmft,  the  god  of   place  of  motion,  the  supreme  was  named  ^ro- 
prayers.    The  chaos  of  gods  was  systematized    yaina {ndroy  water;  yana^  motion,  way).   After 
by  grouning  several  analogous  divinities  into    inhabiting  the  egs  for  one  Brahminic  year,  llie 
new  and  greater  ones.     The  germs  of  this    lord  severed  it,  by  mere  thought,  in  twain 
coagulation   were   already  scattered  in  the    (heaven  and  earth),  putting  between  them  the 
Vedas.     After  the  fbsion  there  remained  8    air,  the  8  celestial  regions,  and  the  receptacle  of 
chief  gods,  corresponding  to  the  old  Yaruna,    water.    He  pressed  out  of  the  Param&tman  the 
Indra,  and  Ami,  with  8  worlds— heaven,  air,    Mana$  (lat.  4n«n«),  and  the  heart  (meaning  the 
and  earth.    Siffhard,  an  ancient  Vedio  glos-    senses)  existing  by  itself;  and  he  made  the  former 
sary,  closes  wiUi  8  catalogues  of  gods.    The    the  AMnMra  (aham^  ego ;  iboro,  agens),  or  Me. 
Trimurtti,  conasting  of  Brahma,  "^shnu,  and    Before  the  mind  he  nme  Mahat  (might,  Ger- 
Siva,  was  at  last  retraced  to  one  supreme  god.    man,  Maeht),    He  gave  names  to  all  creatures. 
Brahma,  developed  out  of  Agni,  in  the  first  in-    Many  Devas  arose,  as  well  as  a  crowd  of  Sad- 
stance,  as  tiie  god  of  the  prie^  was  sublimated    dhyas,  or  genii.   At  last  he  instituted  the  sacri- 
finally  into  the  symbol  of  praver  and  wor^ip,    fice,  pressing  out  of  the  fire,  air,  and  sun  (for 
by  l>eing  made  the   *^  month  of  the  gods."    the  performance  of  the  sacrifice),  the  8  eternal 
Prayer  consists  in  the  Word  (eoJ^  Lat  vox\    yedas,&c.  Dividing  his  body,  the  Supreme  be- 
which  is  of  many  names;  bearing  and  moving    came  half  man,  half  woman,  and  thus  begot 
an  gods;  being  a  queen  bestowing  treasures;     Virdj  (vi,  separately,  and  r^;,  to  shine),  or  tiie 
poemsed  of  science;   the  first  thing  to  be    Kshattriya.   Ftro;  by  himself  produced  the  first 
adored;    omnipresent,  the   beginning   of  all    MdnUy  the  progenitor  of  the  PrajdpatU  and 
things,  ice    (Ki^  Yeda.)    In  Sie  hymns  the    the  secondary  framer  of  the  visible  world, 
son  (Surya)  coincides  with  the  jitimm,  or Mahan    Manu,  after  great  austerities,  begot  7  Maharii- 
Atman,  or  Paramatman  (dimarif  spirit,  soul —    Ms   (great   saints^    who   again   produced   7 
German    AtAem^   mahan^    magnus,  mighty  *    other  Manus,  Mahariahis,  and  godiB  of  riches 
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BebarXlMidii&iiii0tr0bo«aoTeretg^  be  mubeltered  from  ndn,  and  the  like.  After 
4q.  Dome  owe  tbeir  origiDfl  to  their  trades^  hftring  thus  burnt  ont  hiis  lusts  and  desires  hj 
BOoh  as  the  HUhddoiy  or  fishermen. — ^Beside  the  Tcmat  (mm  and  firesX  he  is  allowed  to  enter 
these  social  distinctioniL  the  Brahmins  prescrib-  the  4th  ana  last  stage  of  life,  to  become  a  Sari^ 
ed  a  most  complicated  sjstem  of  rites,  cere-  i^foam,  or  renooncer,  free  nom  idl  desires,  a 
monies,  sacrifices,  ablntiona,  consecrations,  fa-  mendicant,  withoi^  any  property.  Before  these 
migations ;  a  most  strict  and  minote  religions  3  last  stages  of  life,  a  Brahmm  mnst  pass  through 
etiquette  to  be  iirerocably  observed  in  all  the  Ist,  which  is  that  of  a  Brahmaehdrin^  fol- 
motiotts,  gestnres,  lodcs^  at  all  seasons,  in  every  bwer  of  the  Vedas,  or  stndent,  fhmi  the  time 
p«rt  of  the  day^  at  erery  age,  at  bixths,  mar-  of  his  investitare  with  the  cord ;  the  2d,  that  of 
riages,  f oneralsi  at  meals^  in  sleeping,  at  all  in-  a  {Mhastha^  or  honaehdlder,  or  flEtther  of  a  £Eun* 
stinctive  and  necessary  fimctions  of  the  body;  ily;  it  being  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Brahmin 
.for  greetings  giving  thanks,  or  trading ;  in  short,  to  marry  and  to  beget  a  son,  thus  paying  his 
for  in  oommtosions  and  aU  omissiona  of  every  debt  to  his  ancestors.  In  progress  of  time  total 
poaaible  kind.  All  these  prescriptions  are  most  abstinence  from  marriage,  as  impure,  became 
anxioiiBly  to  be  observed  from  the  first  breath  of  more  venerable,  and  he  was  the  highest  Brahmin 
life  to  the  last  gasp  in  death.  For  the  most  tri-  who  immediately  entered  the  4th  stage,  by  step- 
fling  deviation  from  any  one  of  these  innumera-  ping  over  the  intermediate  2^  and  by  vowing 
ble  observances,  the  soul  of  the  delinquent  was  perpetual  ehasti^. — ^In  the  beginning  of  Brah- 
to  suffer  various  degrees  of  punitdmient  in  its  minism  EarmmM,  or  deeds,  works  of  religion, 
irandming.  8till  greater  was  the  danger  of  sufiSced  for  salvation;  but  subsequently,  aeon- 
becoming  impure  or  defiled  by  the  contact  of  a  frary  doctrine  prevmled,  the  effect  of  works 
Ohandahk  of  a  corpse,  of  animal  offid,  by  &ead-  being  believed  to  vanish  with  time.  Atone- 
ing  on  a  defiled  spot,  by  unng  nndean  vessels,  ment  fiir  sin  became  possible ;  the  contempla- 
by  the  breath  of  a  garlic-eater  or  brandy-drink-  tion  of  the  Bridima  alone  oomd  lead  into  sal- 
ar,  by  the  excretions  of  one's  own  saliva,  sweat,  vation,  that  is^  bade  into  the  Brahma;  so  that 
tears,  ^kc»  Unless  eveiy  stain  was  wiped  ont  even  the  most  orthodox  Yedantist  looked  down 
by  rdigious  purification,  hell  was  open  to  swal-  pitifully  upon  those  who  believed  in  the  Yedaio 
low  the  sinner.  The  religious  then^ieutics  efficienc^^  of  works.  Later  even  the  Esbattriyas 
against  these  horrors  consisted  of  all  sorts  of  and  Yalsyas  were  allowed  to  become  Yanapras- 
lotions,  potions,  anointings  (for  instance,  witJi  thas  and  Sannyaain,  and  thto  an  opposition  to 
cow-dungX  for  lesser  sins ;  ana,  for  greater  ones,  Brahminism  grew  up,  leading  at  last,  with  a  re- 
in prayers,  retention  of  the  loeath,  the  drinking  action  against  the  extreme  theologio  terrors  of 
hot  water,  milk,  butter,  and  the  urine  of  cows,  which  we  have  spoken,  to  a  reform  by  Buddha, 
torture,  and  even  suiciae.  A  Dw\}as  who  had  who  found  aiders  and  abettors  in  the  Sramanaa 
drunk  arrack  (rice-brandy)  must  dnnk  it  boiling  (Srama^  to  be  weariedX  whose  theory  was- to 
until  his  entraua  were  burnt,  dec.  An  involuntary  gdn  final  emancipation  from  existence  by  medi- 
oow-kiUer  had  to  shear  his  head,  to  be  dad  in  tation. — In  apite  of  its  inconsistency  with  the 
her  skin,  to  live  for  8  months  on  her  pasture,  Brahminic  system,  a  free  will  was  admitted  to 
tending  a  herd  day  and  niffht  in  all  weathers,  reside  in  the  soul,  and  thinking  was  allowed  to 
to  greet  and  to  caress  uie  cows.  Where  a  some  degree.  Hence  resulted  philosophic  opia- 
Brahmin  had  to  give,  as  fine,  a  cow  to  the  tem-  iona  and  sobods,  among  which  the  8  following 
pie,  a  Eshattriya  must  give  2 ;  aYai8ya,4;  a  were  the  prindpd :  LThe  Vddd7Ua(VedayaM 
Boodra,  8.  The  lower  the  caste,  the  greater  the  onto,  end,  aim)  or  I[imdn$A  (scrutiny,  specula- 
penalty  imposed  on  sinners. — ^Tne  complement  tion),  a  double  system  of  tradition  and  of  free 
of  the  penitences,  penances,  and  inflictions,  con-  speculation,  combining  the  Brahma^Mimdmc^ 
aiated  in  ascetic  and  eremitic  life.  On  the  or  higher  sdence,who8ediota  were  supported  by 
Gttiges  the  Aryans  sought  repose  in  foresta,  holy  writ,  and  the  lower,  whose  object  was  the 
where  they  lived  on  vegetable  food.  Mann  Yedaa  and  their  preliminaries  and  appurte- 
saya  that  when  a  Dw^a  perceives  his  body  nances,  such  as  ^prammar,  traditions,  ezegesia 
flagging,  his  hair  becoming  gray*  when  he  respecting  the  finuts  of  works,  sacrifices,  dec.,  or 
sees  the  son  of  his  son,  he  must  leave  home  theology  proper.  The  Brahma  was  metaphyn- 
and  retire  into  the  solitude  of  tiie  forest*  caUy  explained  and  commented  upon.  The 
His  wife  and  the  sacred  fire  may  foUow  him.  aom  of  man  had  8  corporeal  forms,  viz. :  1,  the 
He  is  to  live  on  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits;  to  dress  causing^  ot  efiSsctive  body;  2,  consisting  of 
in  the  skin  of  a  black  antelope  or  in  bark ;  not  subtle  dements^  often  accompanying  the  pure 
to  cut  hia  hair  or  nails;  to  bathe  in  the  morning  soul  in  its  migrations  until  its  salvation ;  8,  the 
and  evening;  to  busy  himself  only  with  the  coarse  material  body,  begotten  by  parents,  and 
Yeda,  with  sacrifieea,  prayers,  and  the  contem-  dissolved  by  death.  He  who  turns  away  from 
plation  of  the  Brahma ;  to  approach  perfection  all  that  is  changeable,  and  contemplates  unflinch- 
in  piety  and  sdence;  to  chiutise  his  fiesh,  in  in^^y  the  one,  etemaL  unchangeable,  true,  to 
order  to  render  it  insensible  to  pain,  so  that  the  wit,  the  Brahma,  and  wno  also  renounces  all  lusts 
bonds  of  the  soul  may  be  loosened;  to  creep  and  desires,  beoomes  one  with  it,  and  attdns 
about  or  to  stand  for  days  on  his  toes ;  to  sit  in  liberation.  Nature  is  only  a  determination,  a 
the  hot  season  between  4  fires  ([making  6  with  limitation,*  a  special  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
the  son);  to  wear  wet  dothes  in  the  cold,  and  Brahma.    And  yet  the  Brahma  is  aaid  to  be 
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of  Bralunft.  and  often  his  sabrtitnte,  he  is  aiso  ored  bnildings  bdng  in  mins.  Sabseqaenily  the 
repreeeoted  as  prior  to  him.  All  godS|  indeedi  Brnhmins  regained  their  inflaence.  exterminated 
emanat^^  mntoallj  from  eaoh  other.  In  the  the  heresj  of  Baddlui  in  India,  and  reestablished 
prinoipal  cosmogony,  Yishnn  swims  on  the  orthodoxy  nnder  Sankara-Acharya,  reenaoting 
ocean ;  a  Padma  {nelumbium  ifmioium^  com*  the  laws  of  caste  more  rigorously  than  ever, 
moohr  called  lotus)  rises  from  his  navel,  bear*  though  ManuV  laws  still  spoke  of  the  old  4 
ing  Srahma  as  its  flower ;  the  pbtil  being  the  castes^  the  long  reign  of  Buddhism  had  left  but 
holy  mountain  Mem,  the  stamens  and  nectaria  one  distinction,  the  pure  caste  of  the  Brahmin 
beinff  the  P^aks  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the  4  and  the  Yamasankaras  or  mixed  castes  of  the 
petals  the  I>9ipai  (peninsulas),  as  parts  of  the  people.  Now  a  few  families  claim,  without 
earth.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  named  Su*  being  able  to  prove  it,  the  titles  of  Kshattriyas 
meru  (excellent,  radiant),  as  the  abode  of  the  and  Yusyas,  and  a  few  can  even  lay  daim  to 
celestials  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  with  4  de-  the  pure  blood  of  the  Boodraa.  After  this  nearly 
clivitiesL  In  every  JKalpa  (Mp,  to  be  able),  a  total  extinction  of  the  political  castes,  a  new 
day  and  night  of  BrahmA,  containing  4,818,27  V  mtem  of  a  professioniu  character  came  in« 
000  solar  years,  an  interval  from  creation  to  The  rules  of  the  present  castes,  sometimes  trifling 
creation,  there  are  14  successive  Manus  (moiia,  in  appearance,  are  observed  with  greater  anxiety 
to  know)  as  presidents  of  the  universe  during  a  than  even  the  laws  of  religion.  Thus  if  a  Hindoo 
McMvantarOf  with  its  interval  of  a  deluge  for  porter  were  to  bring  water  to  his  master,  he 
808,448,000  years  of  men,  and  having  its  own  would  be  excluded  from  his  caste,  as  certain 
Indra.  In  the  present  creation  there  have  been  trades  are  carried  on  by  certdn  castes.  Hence 
6  Manns,  of  which  Munu  Swtyiunbhuva  (the  sslf-  the  priests,  having  the  most  lucrative  trade,  are 
existing)  is  the  first  and  the  supposed  revealer  the  strongest  advocates  of  tiie  osteon.  There 
of  the  laws. — ^Ihe  laws  ori^nato  either  from  is  something  reoiprocAl  in  caato,  and  no  one  is 
revelation  or  from  human  wudom.  They  treat  ashamed  of  his  own,  the  lowest  Pariah  (so  named 
of  the  following  subjects:  1,  theory  of  Dvyasi  from  the  bell  by  whidi,  in  former  times,  he 
or  second  birth ;  9,  SaiukarOf  or  the  10  sacra-  gave  warning  against  bconff  i^roached  by  a 
ments  for  all  periods  of  life;  8,  BramaehOrif^  Brahmin)  bemg  as  proud  of  his  own  casto  aa 
or  the  religions  disciple,  before  he  becomes  tiie  the  Brahmin.  TheTuras  (tura^  to  hnny)  con* 
&ther  of  a  £unily ;  4,  choice  of  a  q;>ouse ;  5,  nder  their  houses  defiled  and  throw  away  their 
matrimony;  ^  modes  of  the  5  principal  obla*  cooking  utonmls,  if  a  Brahmin  visits  them.  The 
tions;  7,  Sraddha,  or  funeral  rites;  8,  duties  of  man  of  the  lowest  order  tarns  away  his  face 
men  and  women ;  9,  hermits  or  anchorites ;  10,  with  great  disgust,  if  he  be  invited  to  a  feast 
ascetics ;  11,  duties  of  the  castes ;  12,  metempsy-  with  a  European  of  the  highest  rank.  The  pro* 
ohosis. — ^In  Brahminio  chronology,  18  Kimesha^  hibition  of  intermarriaffes  is  not  only  a  result 
(twinklings  ofthe  eye)  are  equal  to  IKashta;  80  of  caste,  but  also  of  pedigree,  if  the  couple  be 
BlashtastolKala;  80EaLis(48of  our  minutes)  of  the  same  caste.  Kulins  (weU  bom),  Brotrigas 
to  1  Muhurtta;  80  Mnhurttas  to  1  day  and  (well  behaved),  and  other  sorti  of  Brahmins 
night ;  1  month  of  men  to  1  day  and  night  of  will  eat  t<^ther,  but  have  somples  about  allow* 
the  Pitris  (ancestors);  1  year  of  men  to  1  day  ing  their  children  to  intermany.  The  6  divl- 
and  night  of  tibusgoos.  Tbetimeof  theiH«sent  aions  of  Tatis  (weavers)  neither  yisit  each 
creation  conwsta  of  4  Yngis  or  ages  QM,juffi9f  other  nor  intermarry.  A  great  change  has  been 
everlasting),  viz. :  1,  Satya  (true)  or  Krita  (per*  wrought,  and  is  going  on,  with  regard  to  this 
feet)  Tuga,  comprising  1,728,000  years;  8,  condition  of  society  among  the  Hindoos.  Brah* 
Treto  (traL  to  preserve),  1,296,000  years;  8,  mins  often  violate  the  laws  of  Mann,  bv  taking 
Dvapara  (cUa,  doubt,  and  para^  after),  864,000  gifts  from  Soodraa,  by  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a 
years;  4,  ^ali  Tuga  {hala^  to  count),  which  be-  Boodra,  on  the  same  carpet,  if  he  be  a  rich 
gan  8,101  years  B.  0^  and  at  whose  dose,  in  its  banker,  ^to.  The  president  ofthe  Dharmasabha 
4d2,000th  year,  the  world  is  to  come  to  an  end.  (tribunal  of  Justice)  at  Calcutta  is  a  Soodra,  while 
The  Yu^  have  deteriorated  successively  from  the  secretary  is  a  Brahmin.  Three>fourths  of 
gold  to  iron.— The  reaction  against  the  inhn*  the  Brahmins  in  Bengal  are  servants  of  others, 
man  laws  of  Mann  was  slowly  preparing^  and  Many  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors,  some  in  cattle 
at  last  Buddha  Sakramnni  (see  Buddha,  asd  for  butchers,  and  wear  dices  made  of  the  skins 
Buodbism)  broke  the  spell  by  disregarding  of  cows.  Many  (tf  the  present  missionaries  are 
castes.  Buddhism  became  the  stete  religion  bent  upon  the  abolition  of  caste;  some  of  the 
of  India;  the  dynasties  in  the  chief  dties  were  early  Oatholios  went  too  fiur  in  tolerating  it  The 
then  Soodraa;  edioto  were  published  in  the  British  government  have  been  nived  to  inter- 
vulgar  dialects;  Brahminio  sacrifices  were  fere  with  caste,  by  proteotiiig  the  lower  against 
abdished;  monasteries  for  aJl  ranks  and  both  being  treated  with  indiffni^ :  for  instance,  in 
sexea  rose  over  the  whole  country.  But  toward  MalaW,  where  a  Kayadi  denies  a  Brahmin  at 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  A.  D^  when  the  a  distance  of  74  paces,  and  would  be  shot  by  a 
Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-hian  visited  India,  a  Brah«  Nayer,  though  himself  a8oodr%  if  heiyproaohed 
minio  reaouMi  was  already  te^jng  place  in  too  near. 
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and  ono  or  mora  ahaota  of  paper  being  placed  wHh  other  tissnes.    The  fisllowing  table  gives 

over  the  boards  the  points  are  made  with  a  the  reaolt  of  his  analysis: 

bodkin^  throogh  a  slip  of  tin  perforated  thns^         Albomen tjk) 

H,  which  contains  all  the  changes  used  in  the         Cefebwafct...J  JJ^JJif'^aTof ^^ 

system.    As  the  sheet  mnst  be  revened  to  be         phosphonu 1.50    * 

read,  the  writing  shonld  be  from  right  to  lefL  Osnuiomo. !!!!!!.'!!.'.".!!.'!.'.'.'!!.'.*!!.'!.'!!;!.'  liia 

that  it  may  be  read  from  left  to  right    Of        wiSf f  .**'.!?l^^"'; V 8O00 

course  several  co|ttes  may  be  made  by  one  ope-  * — ^ 

ration,  if  desired.  Of  bite,  books  have  been  ^^^ 
printed  in  points,  by  the  French  and  other  con-  The  mednlla  oblongata  contains  more  cerebral 
tincntal  institutions.  The  system  commends  &t,  but  less  albomeo,  osmazome,  and  water, 
itself  by  its  nmplicity,  its  easy  acqui^tion,  and  Fr^my's  analysis,  published  in  the  Annalea  de 
the  facility  witn  which  it  enables  the  blind  to  OhimiSy  1841,  eonfirmed  that  of  Yauquelin, 
express  their  thoughts  on  paper,  and  afterward  and  showed  the  following  proportions:  7  parts 
read  and  revise  them  themselves.  M.  Braille  of  albumen,  5  of  fatty  matter,  and  80  of  water; 
has  been,  since  18401,  a  professor  in  the  royal  be  extracted  from  the  fatty  matter  the  follow* 
(now  imperial)  institnte  for  Uie  blind,  at  Paria.  ing  secondary  principles:  1,  oerebrio  acid,  a 
BRAIN,  a  collective  term,  embracing  those  white,  granular,  crystalline  substance,  containing 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  (exdudxnff  the'  no  sulphur,  a  little  pfaosphoruSj  and  66  per 
nerves)  which  are  contained  in  uie  craniid  cav-  cent,  of  carbon ;  2,  oleophosphonc  acid,  sep v 
ity,  viz. :  the  brain,  in  its  popular  signifioation,  rated  from  the  cerebrio  by  its  solubility  in  ether, 
or  the  cerebral  hemispheres;  the  eerebeUmiij  containing  about  IK  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  in 
or  little  brain;  and  tl»e  medulla  obhngata^  or  the  condition  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  combined 
the  upper  part  of  the  ^nal  cord.  Each  of  with  elaine;  8,  cholesterine,  the.  same  as  that 
these  has  its  special  and  distinct  part  to  play  in  obtdned  from  bile  (brcuns  preserved  in  alcohol 
the  animal  oi^gudsm.  This  alone,  of  the  animal  are  apt  to  be  surrounded  by  a  crystalline  sub- 
tissues,  is  directly  influenced  by  the  mental  stance  resembling  cholesterine) ;  4,  traces  of 
acts  of  living  bemfls,  and  through  this  are  ef-  elaine,  marsarine,  and  fatty  acids.  The  brain 
fected  the  mutual  reactions  of  min^  and  is  remarkable  for  containing  phosphorus,  which 
bsdy;  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and  volition,  varies  in  quantity  at  different  periods  of  life, 
and  tiie  mystetiouaagency  of  intellect  and  in-  being  the  least  m  infancy  and  old  age;  the 
stinot,  are  all  manifested  through  the  channels  maximum  of  water  is  found  in  infancy,  on  in- 
of  the  nervous  centreSjthe  most  important  of  teresting  fact  in  connection  with  the  serous 
which  is  the  brdn.  The  peculiar  substance  effusions  so  prevalent  at  this  period  of  life;  it 
throogh  which  all  these  actions  take  place  has  been  ascertained  that  the  idiot  brain  con- 
exists  in  two  forms,  the  vesicular  and  the  tiuns  leas  phosphorus  than  the  normal  organ, 
fibrousL  The  vesicular  nervous  matter  is  gray  this  being  diminished  from  nearly  2  to  less  than 
or  ash-colored,  granular  in  texture,  oontuning  1  per  cent,  indicating  posably  an  important 
nucleated  nerve  vertdes,  largely  supplied  with  hint  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  accompanied 
blood,  and  is  the  oriffinator  of  nervous  power :  by  deterioration  of  the  mental  powers.  The  mi- 
it  is  sometimes  caUea  the  *' cortical  substance,'*  croscopio  elements  of  nervous  tissue  are  fibres 
from  its  forming  a  thin  layer  over  tiie  exterior  and  cella.  The  fibrous  nervous  matter,  or  white 
of  the  brain ;  it  is  dso  found  in  the  centre  of  the  central  substance,  contains  tnbolarfibresornerve 
epinal  cord.  The  fibrous  nervous  matter  is  geo-  tubes,  and  the  gelatinous  fibres  found  chiefly  in 
erally  white,  firm,  and  inelastic,  composed  of  to-  the  sympathetic  system.  The  white  fibres  are 
bular  fibres;  it  is  less  vasonkr  than  the  other,  and  membranous  cylinders,  of  a  pearly  lustre, 
constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nerves,  and  lined  by  a  darker  laver,  called  the  ^^  white  sub- 
the  greater  part  of  the  spinal  cord;  it  simply  stance  of  Schwann,"  and  filled  with  a  transpa- 
propagates  the  impressions  sent  to  or  from  the  rent  substance,  "  the  axis  cylinder  "  of  Boseo- 
vesicmar  matter.  The  two  kinds  do  not  occur  thai;  the  lining  of  the  white  substance  is  less 
together  except  in  the  nervous  centres.  In  the  evident  in  the  brain  than  in  the  spinal  nerves; 
vertebrated  animals,  nervous  matter  is  a  soft  these  fibres  vary  from  ttIttv  ^xizv  ^^  ^^  *^^  ^^ 
and  delicate  substance,  owing  the  greater  part  diameter,  presenting  at  some  points  a  swollen 
of  its  tenacity  to  the  vascular  and  fibrous  tis-  appearance ;  they  do  not  communicate  with 
sues  connected  with  it^  The  chemical  cosb^o-  each  otiier  like  the  vessels,  nor  divide  into 
fidtion  of  nervous  matter  has  been  well  asoer-  smaller  fibres,  but  continue  unbroken  from 
tained  by  Fourcroy,  Yauquelin,  and  Fr6my:  their  origin  to  their  final  distribution,  inoscnlat- 
but  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  gray  and  ing  only  at  their  terminal  loopa  The  gelatinoua 
white  substance  are  as  yet  imperfectiy  known,  or  gray  fibres  seem  to  be  solid,  flatt^ed,  tranfr- 
Fourcroy  notices  the  great  amount  of  water  in  parent  filaments,  varying  in  diameter  from  ^^ 
the  cerebral  matter,  from  {  to  ]  of  its  weight,  to  ^^Vr  o^  '^  i°<^  1  the  mode  of  their  conneo- 
upon  which  its  softness  is  in  great  part  d^  tion  with  the  elements  of  the  nervous  centres 
pendent.  According  to  Van^eUn's  analysis  in  Is  unknown.  The  essential  elements  of  the 
1812,  the  brain  is  an  emulsive  mixture  of  al-  vesicuhir  or  gray  nervous  matter  are  cells,  or 
bumen,  fatty  matter,  and  of  water  holding  in  vesicles^  containmg  nuclei  and  nucleoli ;  they 
solution  saline  and  other  mfitteKa  common  to  St  are  dark,  generally  c^obuhir,  but  at  times  very 
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lili»  the  opposed  inohnoid  anr&oeain  oontact;  would  weigh  ^  part;  in  the  ftTerage  of  mam- 
it  is  most  abundant  where  the  brain  has  ahmnk  malia,  this  proportion  wonld  be  j\^ ;  in  birds, 
dther  from  disease  or  old  age.    From  the  ex*  tJ, ;  in  reptiles,  raVri  ^^  ^  fisnes,  nW    ^ 
periments  of  Magendie  it  appears  that  its  pree-  some  i»es^  rodents,  and  singing  birds,  the  weight 
enoe  is  neoessary  for  the  healthy  action  of  the  of  the  Drain  bears  a  higher  proportion  to  that 
nervona  centres ;  when  removed,  it  is  qniekly  of  the  body  than  it  does  in  man,  even  as  high 
fimned  again;  it  is  a  limpid,  alkaline  fioid,  as  |^  In  ihe  bine-headed  titmonse;  the  in- 
donbtless  secreted  by  the  pia  mater,  and  affords  crease,  however,  is  not  in  the  cerebrum,  the 
mechanical  protection  to  the  brain  and  soinal  seat  of  intellect,  but  in  the  sensory  ganglia, 
eord  by  the  mterposidon  of  its  yielding  meoinm  the  seat  of  the  instinctive  actions.    The  size  of 
between  them  and  the  bony  cavities  which  tiie  brain  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  physical 
Borround  them ;  its  accumulation  at  the  base  of  development  of  the  body,  eitiier  in  animals  or 
the  brain  is  highly  favorable  for  the  protection  man;  the  horse  has  a  brain  inferiornn  weight 
of  the  large  nerves  and  vessels  there  situated,  to  the  smallest  adult  human  brdn;  that  of  a 
It  is  not  probable  that  this  cavity  communicates  whale  76  feet  long  was  found  to  weigh  not 
with  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.    This  fluid  quite  twice  as  much  as  that  of  man.    Even  in 
exists  in  an  increased  quantity  in  the  brains  of  men  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  size 
idiots;  and,  whenever  the  craniid  or  spinal  of  the  body  and  the  brain;  a  small  man  may 
walls  are  deficient^  as,  for  instance,  in  tpina  hi"  have  a  huge  brain,  and  ties  vend.    Men  of 
Jlda^  an  accumulation  of  the  fluid  becomes  prom-  great  intellectual  power  have  generally,  if  not 
inent  at  the  part^thereby  protecting  the  ner-  always,  possessed  large  brains ;  the  brain  of 
Toua  substance.    The  third  membiane  immedi-  Ouvier,  the  great  French  naturalist,  weighed 
ateiy  investing  the  brain  is  the  pia  mater,  com-  between  69  and  60  oz. ;  that  of  the  lYench  sor- 
posed  of  white  flbrooa  tissue  and  blood-vessels ;  in  geon,  Dnpuytren,  68  oz. ;  those  of  Napoleon  and 
the  slnill  it  is  very  delicate  and  very  vascular ;  Daniel  Webster,  an  ounce  or  two  less.  The  qual- 
it  adheres  to  the  surihce  of  the  cerebral  and  cere-  ity  of  the  brain,  however,  is  quite  as  important 
beUar  hemi^eresi  and  sends  innumerable  mi-  as  the  quantity,  so  that  a  large  brain  does  not  of 
nute  vessels  to  their  substance;  itshiksintothe  necessitjr  constitute  a  great  num.    According  to 
fissures  and  sulci,  and  penetrates  into  the  ven-  Tledemann,  the  female  brain,  though  absolutely 
trides,  forming  the  choroid  pleaouua  and  the  smaller  than  that  of  the  male,  is  larger  when 
ttlum  ifUerpo9itam\  its  minute  ramifications  compared  with  the  size  of  the  body.    The  brain 
are  sometimes  incrnsted  with  sandy  particles,  reacnesitshighestdevelopment,  anatomically,  at 
consisting  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  the  age  of  20year8,  which  it  main  tains  until  60,  af- 
The  pia  mater  is  the  medium  of  nutrition  to  the  ter  wiuch,  in  most  persons,  it  begins  to  decrease 
nervous  substance  and  to  the  arachnoid ;  and  in  rize,  with  a  corre^>onding  dedine  in  the  men- 
benoe  any  inflammation  of  these  membranes  tal  powers.    There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
would  be  communicated  to  the  superfidal  gray  striking  differences  between  the  brains  of  the 
matter  of  the  brauiy  the  seat  of  its  physiologi-  various  races  of  man. — ^For  the  topographical 
oal  activity.   Along  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  and  pathological  anatomy  of  the  brain,  an  ex- 
slnuiitis  common  to  find  a  series  of  depressions  amination  from  the  hemispheres  downward  is 
'  in  the  dura  mater ;  these  are  due  to  the  presence  the  most  practicable  method ;  but  for  physio- 
of  whitish  granules,  called  Pacchionian  glands,  logical  anatomy,  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
fttmi  their  mrst  des<niber,  of  an  albuminous  ma-  make  the  examination  fix)m  below  upward,  by 
terial,  arising  probably  from  a  deposit  of  gran-  which  method  the  student  proceeds  from  the 
nlar  lymph  among  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater;  simple  to  the  more  complex,  following  the  di- 
th^  are  found  pradpally  alons  the  edge  of  the  rection  of  the  fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata  to 
gTMt  longitudinal  fissure  ci  the  hemispheres^  their  ultimate  distribution  in  other  parts  of  the 
pushing  the  arachnoid  before  them,  and  even  brain.    The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  upper  en- 
prqjectmg  into  the  sinus.    They  are  generally  larged  portion  and  direct  continuation  of  the 
oonsidered  morbid  structures,  and  the  result  of  spinal  cord,  extending  from  the  plane  of  the  oc- 
local  irritation  of  a  chronioobaraoter;  if  the  cipital  foramen  about  an  inch  upward  to  the 
products  of  disease,  they  do  not  seem  to  inter-  meMeephaUy  or  pon$  Varolii;  through  this  the 
fere  in  the  least  with  the  ftmctions  of  the  brain. —  brain  is  brought  into  conununicadon  with  Jhe 
The  brain  of  the  adult  human  male,  comprising  oilier  vital  organs,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
the  whole  contents  of  the  cranium  as  fhr  as  the  naud  vita^  *'the  link  which   binds  us  to 
oodpital  foramen,  will  average  in  weight  about  life."    As  its  size  is  proportionate  to  that  of 
60  oz. ;  that  of  tne  adult  ftnude,  about  46  oz. ;  the  nerves  which  proceed  tram  it,  it  is  much 
the  maximum  weight  of  the  healthy  organ  is  larger  in  some  lower  animals  than  in  man. 
about  64  oz.,  and  the  TninimwTn  about  81  oz. ;  Like  the  spinal  oord,  it  consists  essentially  of 
in  cases  of  idiocy  it  has  been  found  weighing  anterior  and  posterior  columns ;  it  may  be  an- 
only  80  oz.     According  to  Bonrgery,  if  the  atomically  d&tinguished  from  the   cord   by 
brain  be  divided  into  S)4  parts,  the  cerebral  the  decussation  or  crossing  of  some  of  the 
hemispheres  would  wdgh  170,  the  cerebellum  21,  anterior  fibres.    In  front  are  the  ^  anterior  pyra- 
and  the  medulla  and  sensory  gansUa  18 ;  on  the  mids,"  separated  by  a  median  fissure :  external  to 
same  scale,  the  spinal  COTd  would  wdgh  7.    In  these  are  the  oval  protuberances^  tne  *^  olivary 
proportion  to  the  body*a  weight,  the  bxain  of  man  bodies ;"  more  external,  and  forming  the  lateral 
VOL.  m.— 40 
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&oe,  or  tho  pons  Varolii,  condsts  of  onrved  Tolndons;   tiiey  are  generally  oonddered  aa 

traxuTerse  fibres,  passing  from  one  cms  cere-  the  more  essential  part  of  the  neryons  system 

belli  to  the  other,  crossing  apparently  over  the  which  controls   yolnntaiy  movements.     The 

anterior  pyranuoa   like  a   oridge;   they  are  optic  thaliuni  are  of  a  lighter  color,  of  the 

always  developed  in  proportion  to  the  cerebellar  same  textnre  and  appearance  as  the  olivary 

hemispheres^  and  are  absent  in  aninuds  having  oolmnns,  of  which  tney  are  the  continnations ; 

only  tne  meoian  lobe ;  they  oonstitnte  tbe  great  a  portion  projects  into  the  ventricles,  and  the 

transverse  oommiBsnre  of  tiie  oerebellmn,  as  the  rest  adheres  to  the  striated  bodi^  the  hemi- 

corpus  calUmim  (mentioned  hereafter)  consti-  spheres,  olivary  colnmna,  and  qnadrlgeminal 

tntea  the  great  transverse  oommiaBore  of  the  tubercles;  the  fibres  no  doubt  are  continuous 

cerebrum ;  these  fibres  extend  more  than  one  with  those  of  the  white  substance  of  tiie  hemi- 

half  of  the  depth  of  the  mesocephale.     The  spheres,  and  with  those  of  the  striated  bodies : 

tuber  annulare,  which  exists  in  animals  whose  between  them  is  the  8d  ventiide,  the  roof  of 

cerebellum  has  no  hemispheres,  projects  from  which  is  formed  by  the  vdum  interpositum,  a 

the  medulla  proper,  and  contains  a  nudeus  of  process  of  the  pia  mater.    The  corpora  genicu- 

gray  matter ;  Longet  is  of  opinion  that  this  lata,  externum  and  internum^  are  small  gangli- 

gan^^ion  is  an  independent  centre  of  sensadon  form  masses,  projecting  from  the  posterior  part 

and  motor  power,  and  Dr.  Todd  states  that  the  of  the  opdo  tiuilami.    Behind  the  8d  ventricle 

convulsions,  excited  by  a  current  of  dectro-mag-  is  a  conical,  dark  gray  body,  endosed  by  a  pro- 

netism  through  it,  are  not  tetanic,  but  epileptic,  cess  of  the  pia  mater,  the  "pineal  body  ;^  it 

or  alternating  with  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  rests  in  a  groove  between  the  nates,  and  is 

On  the  supenor  surface  of  the  mesocephale  are  connected  to  the  thalami  by  fibres,  called  pe- 

the  quadngeminal  bodies,  the  anterior  3  being  dundes;  it  consists  chiefiy  of  lai^  nudeated 

oallea  nates^  and  the  posterior  2  ieitee;  tiiey  are  vesides,  with  a  few  fibres,  and,  in  a  cavity  near 

gangliform  bodies,  containing  gray  and  white  the  base,  contains  a  sandy  substance  composed 

matter,  the  anterior  beinff  the  larger:  these  are  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  its  nse  in 

the  analogues  of  the  optic  lobes  of  biras,  reptiles,  the  economy  is  unknown.    The  optic  thalami 

and  fishe^  in  which  classes  there  is  only  a  sin-  have  been  considered  as  the  prindpd  sensitive 

gle  pair,  out  of  much  lareer  sixe.    The  crura  centres,  without  which  the  sensorium  could  not 

oerebdli,  which  apparency  emerge  from  the  perceive  the  physical  change  resulting  from  a 

Sosterior  angles  of  the  mesocephale^  derive  their  sensitive  impression ;   all  the  nerves  of  pure 

bres  from  s&ands  going  to  the  testes,  from  those  sense  communicate  witih  them,  directly  or  in- 

of  the  restiform  body,  and  fit>m  those  of  tiie  directly. — ^The  cerebral  hemispheres  constitute 

pons  Varolii ;  from  the  anterior  angles  of  the  the  great  mass  of  the  brain,  and  their  horizon- 

mesocephale  diverge  2  similar  processes  cf  con-  tal  section   presents  an  ovaL  of  which  the 

siderable  thickness,  the  crura  cerebri,  which  smaller  extremity  is  directed  forward ;  the  ex- 

cfnter  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  upon  which  temal  surface  is  smooth  on  account  of  the 

each  of  these  masses  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Todd  arachnoid  membrane ;  they  are  divided  loniri- 

to  rest  as  a  '^  mushroom  upon  its  stalk."    The  tudinally  along  the  middle  line  bv  the  deep  ns- 

4th  and  6th  piurs  of  nerves,  are  intimatdy  con-  sure  which  recdves  the  fidx  cereori,  and  at  the 

nected  with  the  mesocephale.    On  making  a  bottom  of  whidi  in  the  middle  portion  is  the 

section  of  the  crura  cerebri,  just  beyond  the  sreat  oonmussure,  the  corpus  callosum;  the  in- 

mesocephale.  8  planes  of  nervous  matter  may  ferior  surface,  or  base  of  the  brain,  is  divided 

be  seen  ;  the  lower  one,  of  fibrous  matter,  into  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes,  cor- 

continuous  with  the  mesocephale  and  the  ante-  responding  to  they^Msa  in  the  cranial  bones; 

nor  pvramidSy  passes  up  into  the  corx>ora  striata,  the  anterior  lobe  rests  diiefiy  on  the  roof  of  the 

or  striated  bodies ;  above  this  is  a  dark  mass^  the  orbits,  and  on  its  inferior  surface  presents  the 

loeue  niger^  contdning  large  caudate  vesides  nerve  of  smdl;  between  it  and  the  middle  lobe 

abonnding  in  pigment,  with  nerve  fibres  among  is  the  "fissure  of  Sylvius.'*  through  which  runs 

them ;  the  upper  layer,  of  grayidi  matter,  con-  the  middle  artery  of  the  brain ;  the  middle 

tinuous  with  the  central  part  of  l^e  medulla  lobes  are  gradually  lost  in  the  posterior,  which 

oblongata,  or  olivary  columns,  passes  up  into  the  are  separated  from  the  cerebeUum  bv  the  ten- 

optio  thalamL    The  striated  and  optic  bodies  torinm.  The  space  between  the  middle  lobes  in 

are  best  seen  by  laying  open  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  pituitary  body, 

in  which  Uiey  are  placed,  dosdy  united  to  each  crossing  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  the  mammillary 

other,  the  former  being  a  lit^ie  in  front  and  out-  bodies ;  the  pitmtary  bod v  is  lodged  in  the  9$Ua 

side  of  the  latter.    The  former  are  pear-shaped,  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is  a  glandi- 

tapering  gradudly  backward  in  a  long  process  form  mass,  surrounded  by  the  coronary  sinus, 

which  winds  down  into  the  anterior  extremity  of  and  connected  with  the  brain  by  the  infundibu- 

the  descending  horn  of  the  ventricle,  and  striated  lar  process;  it  has  2  lobes,  and  somewhat  re- 

when  cut  in  an  oblique  direction  upward  and  sembles  the  vesicular  substance  of  the  brain; 

outward,  on  account  of  the  passage  of  the  its  nse  is  unknown.    Between  the  crura  of  the 

fibres  of  the  crura  into  the  vesicular  matter;  cerebrum  the  8d  pair  of  nerves  emerge.    The 

through  these  bodies,  bv  8  sets  of  fibres,  com-  usual  way  of  examininp^  the  hemispheres  is  to 

mnnications  are  establidied  between  the  meso-  make  a  horizontd  section  at  about  ^  from  the 

cephale,  medulla  oblongata,  and  cerebral  con-  summit;  this  section,  denominated  the  centrum 
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of  gray  matter,  oontaioing  many  nerve  tabes,  the  temporal  bone,  open  into  the  lateral  sinnses; 
extendmg  from  the  mammiUary  bodies  to  the  the  cayemoos  sinuses  are  on  each  side  of  Uie 
posterior  rarre  of  the  corpus  callosom,  and  sella  tardea,  commanicadng  with  the  petrosal 
forming  intimate  connections  with  the  fornix,  by  the  transrerse  sinos,  and  with  eadi  other  by 
optic  tivcis  and  thalamj,  and  the  pitaitary  body,  the  circolar  sinos.  From  this  arrangement  of 
llie  fibres  connecting  the  cerebnun  with  the  the  sinnses,  commonicating  freely  with  the  ez- 
cerebellam  are  verr  few;  the  principal,  if  not  temal  ressela.  may  be  nnderstood  the  signal 
t2ie  only  ones,  are  those  g^ing  to  the  testes  from  advantages  of  local  depletion  in  relieving  vas- 
the  cerebellnm. — ^An  organ  of  sach  importance  cnlar  fokiesB  within  the  head;  and  al^  l^e 
as  the  brain  mnst  reqoire  a  large  supply  of  blood ;  utility  of  cold  applications  for  similar  purposes, 
this  is  aflbrdedby  the  great  carotid  arteriefl^  — ^There  are  12  pidrs  of  nerves  belonging  stricUy 
coming  directly  from  the  aorta,  and  the  yert&-  to  the  brain,  which  differ  fix)m  spmal  nerves 
bral  branches  iS  the  sabdaviaos,  which  meet  at  only  in  their  distribution  and  in  coming  through 
the  base  of  the  orgtti,  fredy  communicating  openings  in  the  skull  instead  of  between  the 
with  eadi  other.  These  arteries,  coming  so  vertebras;  aS,  except  the  first,  proceed  firom  the 
directly  from  the  aortic  arch,  are  prevented  roinal  cord  itsd^  or  firom  its  prolongation  in 
from  ii\]aring  the  delicate  bniin:  1,  by  the  the  brain  (the  medulla  oblon^^;.  These  nerves 
blood  ascending  against ffravity;  2,by  thecurv-  are:  1,  the  ol&otorjr,  or  nerve  of  smell;  2,  the 
ing  of  the  vessels  like  t£e  letter  o  before  they  optic,  or  nerve  of  vision ;  8,  fnotores  oeuhrum^ 
enter  the  cranium,  thus  scattering  the  force  of  the  motor  nerves  of  all  the  musdes  of  the  orbit| 
the  stream  in  different  directions:  8,  by  the  except  of  the  superior  obHque,  which  are  sup- 
minute  Bubdivinon  of  the  vessels  oefore  they  pliea  by  4.  the  pathetiei,  and  of  the  external 
enter  the  cerebral  substance.  The  impure  blood  recti,  whicn  are  moved  by  6,  the  oMticmtMactt- 
returns  through  the  Jugular  veins;  nence  any  hrum;  6,  the  trifiidal  or  triffeminui^  the  gene- 
Gompresaon  of  these  vessels  by  tight  neck-  ral  sensory  nerve  of  the  head  and  face;  7,  the 
stocis,  or  the  like,  impedes  the  whole  cerebral  fhdal,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  head  and  ace :  8, 
droulation,  causing,  it  may  be,  dangerous  con*  the  auditory,  or  nerve  of  hearinff ;  9,  the  gK»- 
gestions.  If  the  blood  could  be  shut  off  com-  sophaiyngeal,  supplying  part  of  the  sensory 
pletely  firom  the  brain,  death  would  ensue  in-  fibres  of  tiie  tongue,  ana  preddii:^  over  the 
stantly,  and,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  movements  of  swallowing  and  of  ^e  entrance 
acddent,  the  vertebral  arteries  are  protected  by  of  dr  into  the  laiynx;  10,  the  pneumogastriC| 
thebony  canals  of  the  cervicd  transverse  verte-  or  far  tagum;  11,  the  spinal  accessory, 
brd  processes  firom  all  danger  of  compresdon  preside  over  the  movements  of  the  lungs  imd 
or  ordinary  iiHuries.  The  brains  of  persons  stomach,  and  inform  the  sjrstem  when  ^ere  is 
who  have  died  by  hanging  dways  exhibit  great  a  demand  for  dr  and  food ;  and  12,  the  hypo- 
venous  congestion.  The  veins  of  the  dura  ma-  glossal,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  Phuo- 
ter  are  quite  remarkable  bv  pouring  their  con-  sophicd  anatomists  have  combined  these  nerves 
tents  into  the  large  canals  endowed  between  in  various  wavs,  separating  the  8  nerves  of  spe- 
lts layers,  the  dnuses;  thesei  milike  ordinary  cM  sense,  and  classing  the  others  into  groups 
veins,  cannot  be  distended  beyond  a  certain  resembling  spind  nerves,  with  their  anterior 
point  and,  as  thqr  all  empty  their  blood  into  motor,  and  their  posterior  sensitive  roots.  As 
the  mternal  Jugdar  vein,  any  obstruction  in  the  droll  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  8 
this  or  in  the  superior  vena  cava  very  speedily  cranid  vertebrsa,  we  have  the  ol&ctory,  optic, 
produces  an  uncomfortable  distention  in  the  and  auditory,  spedd  nerves,  matog  their  way 
nead.  These  sinuses  aro  the  superior  longitu-  out  through  the  8  vertebne  which  may  be  called 
dinsL  corresponding  to  the  superior  margin  of  by  the  same  name,  corresponding  to  the  8  pri- 
the  falx  cerebri,  commencing  near  ihe  root  of  mary  vesicles  which  are  devdoped  into  the 
the  iioee(eH»ta  galU)«Qd  terminating  in  the  brain.  Ofthe  intervertebral,  andogous  to  spind 
cavity  called  tarcular  EerophUi  near  the  inter-  nerves,  aro  the  Ist^  composed  of  the  5th  for  its 
nd  ocdpitd  protuberance ;  the  inferior  longi-  sensory  portion,  and  of  the  8d,  4th,  and  6th,  for 
tudind  sinus  runs  dong  the  lower  border  of  its  motor  portion;  2d,  the  fieunal  and  c^ossopha- 
the  falx,  and  ends  in  the  strdght  sinus,  which  rynged  combined ;  and  lastiy,  the  par  vagum 
runs  in  the  median  line  at  the  meeting  of  the  and  spind  accessory  form  the  8d  pair ;  the  hy- 
fUx  and  the  tentorium,  and  opens  into  tne  tor-  poglcosd  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the 
cdar;  the  laterd  sinuses  extend  from  the  tor-  true  spind  nerves.  For  further  details  on  this 
cular  downward  and  forward  to  the  Jugular  sulject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of 
veina,  This  is  the  larg^  sinus,  and  its  cand  is  Oarus,  Oken,  Owen,  and  other  writers  on  philo- 
deeply  hoDowed  out  of  the  occipltd  and  tern-  sophicd  anatomy.  The  naturo  of  the  nervous 
poral  bones :  that  of  the  right  side  is  ^erally  fbroe,  tlie  ftmctions  of  the  nerves,  and  the  gen- 
the  larger,  due,  according  to  some  eminent  an-  erd  phydology  and  pathology  of  the  subTect 
atomists,  to  the  fiiict  that  most  persons  deep  will  be  treated,  as  far  as  possible  in  a  work  of 
most  on  the  right  nde;  they  aro  frequentiy  the  this  character^  under  the  heads  of  Nervoitb 
seats  of  dangerous  inflammation.  Between  the  BTsrmc  and  Bfikal  Oobd  ;  only  a  brief  sum- 
layers  of  tha  &lx  cerebdli  aro  the  ocdpitd  d-  maiy  can  be  given  in  this  article.  Without 
nuses,  opemng  into4he  toroular;  the  petroed  question  the  various  operations  of  the  mind 
sinuses,  running  along  the  petrous  portion  of  aro  associated  with  the  cerebrd  convolutions; 
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tnmitieBi  and  is  superior  to  all  other  modes  of  rest:  from  trsnt  of  attenUon  to  this  &ot,  many 
ezeroise ;  in  man  the  oerebellnm  attains  its  a  bright  intelleot  has  fivled  into  imbecilitj  and 
highest  development  Inflammation  of  its  mem-  insam^.  ThebaneftQeffectaof  our  forcing  svs- 
branesi  and  even  its  almost  complete  destnio-  tern  of  edncation,  of  onr  &st  ir&j  of  doing 
tion  by  slow  disease,  has  little  effect  on  the  in-  every  thing,  of  onr  too  hitense  cerebral  activity 
telligenoe,  bat  the  motive  powers  are  oonstant-  in  the  nniversal  competition  for  the  prizes  of 
ly  distarbed;  it  is  qoite  probable  thai  the  cen-  life,  are  seen  in  every  hospital  and  prison  and 
tral  portion  may  regulate  the  sexnal  instinct^  asylnm  in  the  land,  and  in  the  general  emadation 
whQe  the  lateraflobespreade  over  the  regale-  and  cadaveroos  appearance  of  the  American 
tion  of  the  movements.  When  we  see  a  man  people.-^The  primsjy  gandia  of  the  vertebrate 
staggering  alone  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  we  bram  are  8  in  nnmber,  and  they  are  developed 
perceive  that  the  enemy  first  steals  away  the  into  the  anterior  cerebrmn,  the  posterior  cere- 
energy  of  the  cerebeUnm,  and  afterward  takes  bellmn,  and  the  median  qnadrigeminal  bodies. 
the  intelligenoe  and  oonscionsness.  leaving  him  In  fishes,  the  lowest  vertebrates,  the  medulla  is 
for  the  time  little  better  than  deaiL  motionless^  large,  with  the  pyramidal  Jind  restiform  bodies, 
and  insensible.  The  distinct  operation  of  these  but  without  the  olivary;  the  brain  looks  like  a 
▼arions  centres  is  made  obvioos  by  many  con-  series  of  ganglia  developed  on  the  superior  sar- 
ditions  of  the  body,  in  which  one  or  more  are  face  of  itie  ootd,  2  pairs  and  a  single  one :  1,  the 
inactive.  In  deep  sleep,  the  hemispheres,  the  ol&ctory  lobes,  aniaogous  to  the  hemispheres  in 
sensory  ganglia,  and  the  cerebellum  are  at  rest,  man,  firom  which  the  nerves  of  smell  arise ;.  2, 
more  or  less  complete,  but  tile  medulla  oblongata  behind  these  the  optic  lobes,  generally  consider- 
and  the  spinal  cord  most  as  alws(^s,  be  wide  ed  analogous  to  the  tuberccda  quadrigemina,  in 
awake ;  in  dreaming,  the  nemispheres  are  par-  some  fishes  larger  than  the  other  parts  of  tho 
tially  active ;  in  scHnnambuliam,  a  step  nearer  brain :  from  these  arise  the  optic  nerves,  and 
to  wakefiihieas,  the  hemispheres  are  awake,  and  the  8d.  4th,  and  6th  pairs:  8,  behind  these  the 
also  the  cerebellum,  so  that  the  movements  are  imperrectly  developea  cerebellum  generally,  but 
well  adapted  to  the  thoughts.  It  is  well  known  of  large  size  in  the  selachians,  in  reptiles  the 
that  in  tlus  state  persons  have  walked  over  brain  well  fills  the  cranial  cavitjr,  and  the  pre- 
dangerous  places,  which  they  could  never  have  ponderanoe  of  the  i^inal  cord  is  less ;  the  olfiic- 
done  in  open  day;  there  is  an  evident  loss  of  toiy  lobes,  now  obviously  the  hemi^heres,  are 
oontrol  over  the  thonghte^  which  are  more  in-  increased  in  size,  with  an  internal  cavity,  and  a 
floenoed  by  external  imnreesions  than  in  dream-  commissure ;  the  3d  cerebral  mass  and  its  cavities 
ing,  so  that  the  somnamDulist  may  answer  ques-  are  smaller;  the  cerebellum  is  sm^  in  the  lower 
tioiis  properly  ;  that  there  is  not  fuU  command  orders^  but  with  lateoral  appendages  and  external 
over  the  senses,  the  dangerous  accidents  occur*  stris  m  the  higher.  In  birds  the  brain  and 
ring  in  this  condition  fbl^  prove :  the  events  of  spinal  cord  are  no  longer  on  the  same  plane ;  the 
this  state  may  not  be  rememberea  in  tiiewaldng  brain  is  the  larger,  and  the  ganglia  are  more 
hours,  but  may  be  taken  up  again  bv  the  memo-  above  and  less  behind  each  other ;  the  hemi- 
xy  the  next  night,  oonstitutmg  complete  ^  double  spheres  are  larger  than  the  other  parts,  are  united 
oonsdoQsness."  A  condition  remarkably  anal-  bv  commiasures,  and  contain  true  lateral  ventri- 
ogons  to  somnambulism  is  the  mesmeric  deep  cfes  in  which  is  a  tubercle  resembling  a  corpus 
or  trance ;  a  nervous  habit  of  body  predisposes  striatum ;  the  <^tic  lobes  are  small,  separated, 
to  both.  (See  ANDfiiL  MAomnsM.)  What  is  with  smaller  cavities;  the  cerebellum  is  particu- 
this  mysterious  agent  which  we  call  nerv-  larly  large,  with  evident  Ikteral  lobes  and  exter- 
ons  force,  without  which  the  human  body  nal  strife.  In  mammals  the  brain  is  much  larger 
is  only  a  beantiftilly  made,  mechmioally  per-  than  the  cord;  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  of 
foot,  but  motionless  and  useless  machine?  We  krse  size,  with  marked  convolutions  in  the 
know  it  only  by  its  effects,  as  we  know  light,  higher  orders,  with  a  corpus  callosum,  lateral 
heat,  and  electricity ;  it  resembles  the  latter  in  ventrides  with  ant^or,  descending,  and  Qn 
the  instantaneousness  of  its  action  and  in  some,  the  monkey^  posterior  hoins,  optic  and  striated 
other  pointSj  but  its  passage  is  arrested  by  a  bodies,  tssnia  semicircularis,  and  fornix ;  the 
ligature,  while  the  electric  current  is  not.  The  optic  lobes  are  small,  reduced  to  2  pairs,  solid, 
torpedo  and  electric  eel  possess  a  powerfol  elec-  and  are  now  ciJled  the  tubercula  auadrigemina ; 
trio  i^paratus,  which  depends  for  its  energy  on  the  cerebellum  is  highlvdevelopeo,  the  more  so 
the  nervous  system ;  the  glow-worm  generates  as  the  animal  apjproacnes  man,  presenting  the 
light  in  a  particuhur  organ,  whose  power  is  also  arbor  vita  in  its  mterior ;  the  pons  Varolii  is 
regulated  by  the  nervous  system.  The  analogy  (tf  large,  and  the  4th  ventri^e  is  completely  con. 
these  mysterious  powers  seems  to  indicate  oealed  and  shut  in.  Prof.  Owen  (in  the  "  Pro- 
that  light,  electricity,  and  nervous  power,  are  oeedinas  of  the  Linnssan  Society,**  185Y)  has 
modifioatious  of  the  same  original  roroe,  pre-  divided  the  mammalia  into  4  groups,  according 
aenting  different  phenomena,  acccording  to  to  the  characters  of  the  surfSaces  of  the  cerebral 
the  offices  each  is  destined  to  perform  in  hemispheres ;  in  some  the  hemispheres  are  but 
the  great  work  of  the  universe.  Over-  feebly  connected  by  the  fornix  and  anterior 
working  the  brain  exhausts  the  body ;  wear  commissure,  in  the  great  minority  the  corpus 
and  tear  of  the  brain,  like  wear  and  tear  of  the  callosum  is  added ;  in  the  former  there  is  a  pe- 
musoLes,  require  periodic  and  long  intervals  of  culiar  mode  of  development  of  the  young  from 
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Prndenoe,  time,  and  patieiioe  are  the  sorereign  Mia  Dei  apui  Inditot^  and  ^'Qraoe  Displayed," 

remediea.  wasjpablisned  in  1822. 

BBAINARD,    Jomr  G.  0.,   an  American  BBAlSE,  a  term  in  common  nse  with  char- 

S>et,  bom  at  New  London,  Oonn.,  Oct  21, 1790|  ooal  burners  to  designate  the  fine  refose  cool 

ed  Bept  26, 1828.    He  ffradnated  at  Tale  ool-  which  sathers  about  their  pits.    It  is  a  French 

lege,  and  began  the  stady  of  law,  but  soon  word  of  the  same  signification.    The  material  is 

abandoned  it  to  become  editor  of  the  ^  Oonnecti-  mnch  used  as  a  covering  for  ^e  heaps  of  wood 

cnt  Mirror,"  at  Hartford.  Instead  of  making  hia  to  be  charred ;  and  about  iron  works  it  serves 

Ei4)er  a  vehicle  for  political  controversy  merely,  a  very  nseftil  purpose,  when  mixed  with  the 

e  illuminated  it  with  poetical  contributions,  great  piles  of  ore  to  be  calcined,  keeping  up 

choosing  the  ballad  aa  the  usual  form  of  hia  for  a  long  time  the  slow  combustion  required 

compositional     In  1827  he  was  obliged,  by  the  for  tiiis  process. 

inroads  of  consumption,  to  remove  to  the  east  BRAKE,  or  Bbeax,  is  an  instrument  for  re- 
end  of  Long  island  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  tarding  or  arresting  by  friction  the  motion  of 
breezes,  whence  he  returned  to  die  at  his  fa-  wheels.    When  appRed  to  a  hoisting  reel  it  con- 
therms  house  in  Kew  London.    A  volxnne  of  his  aists  of  aflezible  band  of  iron  bent  around  a  wheel : 
poems  was  published  in  Kew  York  in  1825,  and  one  end  of  the  band  is  made  fast  to  the  frame  of 
after  his  death,  an  enlaroed  edition  appeared  in  the  reel,  the  other  end  is  attached  to  the  smaH 
1882.  with  the  titie  of  *^  Literary  Remuns.'*    A  arm  of  a  lever,  the  whole  being  so  arranged 
third  edition  was  published  in  1842  at  Hartford,  that  a  slight  pull  on  a  rope  attached  to  the  long 
BRAIKERD,  the  first  missionarT  station  ea-  arm  of  the  lever  tightens  the  iron  band  on  the 
tablished  among  the  Oherokee  Indians  by  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  which  is  arrested  by  the  con- 
American  board  of  oommiaaoners  for  foreign  sequent  friction.    A  carriage  brake  in  its  prim- 
missions.     It  was  opened  in  Jan.  1817,  on  itive  form  consists  of  a  beam  placed  crosswise 
Ohickamanga   cree^  in  Tennessee,  near  the  under  the  frame  of  the  vehide,  and  supporting 
Georgia  frontier,  and  waa  known  at  first  as  the  2  curved  blocks  of  wood,  one  at  eacn  en{ 
Ohickamanga  mission,  a  name  afterward  ex-  wUch  are  firmly  pressed  against  the  periphery 
changed  fbr  that  of  Brainerd  in  honor  of  the  of  the  wheels.    The  brake  was  formerly  an  in- 
oelebrated  American  missionary.    Schools  for  atrument  of  littie  importance,  and  prior  to  1835 
both  aezes  were   soon   establiahed,  dwelling  only  one  patent  for  a  brake  was  granted  in  the 
housee  and  other  bnildiufls  were  erected,  and  United  States.    Since  that  time  the  adoption  of 
the  missionaries  devoted  tnemselves  with  sreat  high  speed,  conseouent  upon  tiie  invention  of 
zeal  to  the  temporal  aa  well  as  spiritiiaf  im-  the  rauroad  and  the  locomotive,  has  made  the 
provement  of  the  Indians^  until  the  latter  were  auliject  prominent,  and  several  new  brakes  are 
removed  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  1888.  patented  every  year.    Some  are  only  improve- 
BRAIKERD^Avm,  a  missionary  to  the  In-  ments  on  the  old  plan  by  changing  the  posi- 
diana,  bom  at  Uaddam,  Ck>nn.,  April  20, 1718,  tion  of  the  friction  blocks,  or  using  2  for  each 
died  at  Northampton,  Mass^  Oct  9, 1747.  Early  wheel,  so  aa  to  avoid  friction  on  the  journals, 
impressible  by  reli^^ous  influences,  he  fidt  him-  Others  aro  mechanical  devices  to  enable  one 
aelf  suddenly  converted  while  taking  a  walk,  July  brakeman  to  operate  at  once  the  brakes  of 
12, 1789,  and  the  same  year  entered  Tale  coUege  several  cars.    But  the  most  important  daas  by 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry.    Instead  of  fiir  are  called  '^  steam  car-brakes;'^  their  ob- 
ffraduating  in  the  regular  course,  he  was  expelled  Ject  ia  to  produce  the  friction  by  steam  power 
from  the  institution  in  1742,  for  having  said,  in  mstead  of  man  power,  and  thus  enable  the  en- 
his  zeal,  of  one  of  the  tntora.  that  he  had  no  gjneer  to  apply  the  brakes,  by  the  taming  of  a 
more  of  the  grace  of  God  than  a  chair.    He  cock,  much  more  powerfully  and  in  a  much 
was,  however,  licensed  in  July  aa  a  preacher,  and  shorter  time  than  could  be  done  by  any  num- 
received  an  appointment  from  the  society  for  ber   of  brakemen.     Oondasive   experiments 
the  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge,  aa  mis-  have  been  made  by  railroad  engineers  in  this 
sionary  among  the  Indians  near  Stockbridge,  and  other  coun^es,  showing  that  the  general 
Mass.    He  waa  ordained  in  1744,  and  took  up  adoption  of  steam  brakes  would  render  rail- 
bis  work  among  the  Indiana  at  the  forks  of  road  travelling   much  more  secure.     These 
the  Delaware  In  Pennsylvania,  making  2  visits  brakea  are  made,  in  general,  by  attaching  each 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Susquehanna.    He  met^  friction  block  to  the  rod  of  a  piston  playing  in 
however,  with  but  littie  succesa,  until,  ttfter  a  a  short  steam  cylinder  fastened  to  the  frame  of 
year,  he  went  to  reside  among  those  at  Cross-  the  car  near  the  wheel.  ^  All  these  cylinders 
weeksung  near  Newark,  N.  J.    Here  he  is  said  aro  connected  with  the  boiler  by^  flexible  pipes 
to  have  produced  a  ffreat  change  among  the  running  all  the  length  of  the  train,  and  by  let- 
aavages,  and  to  have  baptiBBd  78.  of  whom  88  ting  in  mora  or  less  steam,  the  engineer  may 
were  adults.    Having  worn  out  hia  health  by«  stop  the  tridn  moro  or  less  suddenly.    Other 
his  labors,  he  set  out  on  a  Journey  to  Boston  in  plans,  widely  different  from  the  ori^nal  brake, 
the  spring  of  1747,  and  thence  to  Northampton,  nave  been  suggested;  in  some  the  brake  is  ap- 
where  he  died  aifter  a  short  stay  in  the  family  plied  to  the  rail,  in  others  compressed  air,  and 
of  President  Edwards,  by  whom  his  biography  sometimes  electricity  is  the  moving  power ;  bat 
was  soon  afterward  written.    A  new  edition  as  yet  these  projects  have  not  been  produced 
of  this  work,  together  with  his  Journals,  Jfiro-  in  a  practical  shape. 
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snniolfQie,  whSfih  Ifiohel   AomIo  porposed  liATiiig  8  or  5  ovate,  nneqnallf  serrate  leaflets, 

adopting  as  the  beet  plaoe  for  the  manaolemiu  nmneronsxaoemed  sowers,  and  a  blaokifih  fruity 

Instead  of  thisi  Bramante  undertook  to  erect  a  oonunon  in  the  borders  of  thioketSi  and  yarying 

new  edifice^  and,  in  1518,  designed  and  oom-  much  in  size  and  aspect;  tiie  jSL  CanadenMUf 

menoed  the  church  of  St  Peters,  which  was  low  blackberry,  or  dewbeiry,  shnibbj,  trailing 

completed  bj  lOchel  Angdo.  pricklj,  common  on  rocJcj  or  gravellj  hills,  ana 

BBAMBANAN,  a  small  native  town  of  Laving  a  larae  and  sweet  fniit;  and  the  B. 

Java,  in  the  soltanate  of  Tngyakerta,  and  about  IrtMOMi,  or  low  bnah-blackbeny,  with  ever- 

10  ndles  distant  from  the  capital  of  this  state,  sreen,  nearly  fdabrons,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceo- 

The  name  signifies  '^abode  of  Brahma;'^  and  in  late  leaves,  and  large  petals,  growing  diiefly  in 

its  immediate  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  sev-  sandy  soil  sonthwara. 
eral  mamificent  temples,  which  evidently  were       BRAMHALL,  Jomr,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 

devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  chief  deitj  of  Ireland,  bom  1698,  «ued  1668.     He  was  m- 

the  Hindoo  triad.    There  are  eigjit  stractnres  in  stramental  in  restoring  the  temporditieB,  and 

anch  a  state  of  preservation  that  every 'portion  also  in  inducing  the  <£nroh  of  Ireland  to  em- 

of  their  architectore  and  decoration  can  be  ao-  brace  the  89  articles.    In  1640-^41  he  was  im- 

corately  made  out.     Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  in  peached,  together  with  several  of  Lord  Staf- 

his  history  of  Java,  gives  a  full  accoont  of  ford's  coa^iators^  by  the  Irish  house  of  com- 

these  edifices,  and  fine  illustrations  of  them,  in  mons.    After  the  battie  of  Long  Marston  Moor, 

a  restored  condition,  are  to  be  found  in  the  he  retired  to  Hamburg.    In  the  field  of  litera- 

plates  accompanying  the  London  edition  of  tnre,  Bramhall  is  known  by  the  controversy 

1880  of  this  work.  which  he  maintained  with  Hobbes,  "concem- 

BRAMBLE,  the  wild  bush  that  bears  rasp-  ing  liberty,  neceesity,  and  chance.*' 
berries  and  blackberries,  belonging  to  the  natu-       BRAN,  the  husks  which  separate  from  grain 

ral  order  nosocsa^  and  constituting  the  genua  when  ground  and  bolted.    Its  proportion  in 

Tvbm,    The  essential  characters  of  the  genua  good  wneat,  according  to  Johnston,  is  from  14 

are:  calyx  0-parted,  without  bractiets;  petals  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight.    As  bran 

5,  deciduous;  aohenia  usually  many,  collected  contains alarge amount ofalbuminous matter, its 

on  a  qpongy  or  succulent  receptacle^  becoming  r^ection  from  the  flour  is  regarded  by  chemists 

small  drupes.    Nearly  200 jR>eoies  ox  thisginua  as  a  loss  of  nutriment.    liebig,  Dr.  Thomson. 

have   been   described.     Thev  are  perennial  HUlon,  and  other  distinguished  chemists,  all 

herbs,  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants,  witii  white  regard  its  separation  as  rather  iijurious  than 

(rarely  reddish)  flowers,  and  edible  fruit ;  and  otherwise.   Its  compodtion,  as  determined  from 

they  are  universally  dirnised  over  the  moun-  6  samples  analyzed  by  Johxiston,  is: 
tainons  and  temperate  radons  of  the  old  and  yr^xibr  I8.1 

new  world.    Among  the  European  spedes  are  Aibiiinm»oMgBiatod!!!'.!!'.'.iI!!!!!!!!!!!  lOJi 

the  iei^^vtiofliiM^  or  common  blaokberry,  having  wl:;v':;v:imir;i;;;>; iwJ 

digitate  leavea,  witii  fix)m  8  to  5  leaflets,  white  gfft^^^^y^  ••"•'•"•  ••'•  ^5 
panided  flowers,  and  black  or  purple  fruit  •- — 
oommon  throughout  Europe  in  heogea  ana  ^^^ 
thickets;  the  jSL  Mwiuc,  or  dewberry,  a roiu^her  Payen  found  that  the  gluten  in  the  grain 
and  more  i»ickly  species  than  the  preceding,  increased  in  quantity  from  its  centre  toward 
with  trailing  stcon,  found  in  Europe  and  in  the  outer  covering,  uius  showing  that  the  re- 
N.  K  Ada;  the  R,  one^iovi,  a  dwslrf  species,  moval  of  the  husk  must  abstract  a  part  of  the 
found  in  mountainous  and  northern  regionsi  most  nutritious  portion  of  the  gram.  From 
eadi  stem  producing  a  dngle  highly  ee-  the  tendency  of  bran  to  ferment,  it  has 
teemed  fruit;  and  the  K  idiut^  or  common  the  effect  of  aiding  digestion,  which  may 
taroberxj,  having  minute  leaves,  with  from  8  perhaps  be  increased  by  the  mechaniod  ope- 
to  7  leaneta,  villose,  with  upright  and  bristiy  ration  of  the  coarse  partides  which  it  con- 
atema,  drooping  flowers^  and  a  lig^t-red  findy  tains.  Bread  made  of  unbolted  flour  is  often 
flavored  tem%  common  from  the  Himalayas  used  as  a  laxative  artide  of  diet  in  dyspepsia. 
to  Ireland.  Among  the  American  species  are  In  France  and  Gtonnany  it  is  the  common  food 
the  B,  MtriffOiuif  or  wild  raspberry,  dosdy  of  the  peasantry,  and  among  no  people  are 
resembling  tiie  last,  but  having  longer  petals,  c(nnplaints  of  indigestion  more  rare.  In  the 
oonunon  on  thickets  md  lulls,  especially  use  of  it,  it  is  apparent  also  that  there  is  great 
throudiout  the  northern  states;  the  B,  oec^  economy.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
deni4uity  blac^  raspberry,  or  thimbleberry,  that  dogs  can  live  on  bran-bread,  though  they 
glanoous,  witii  recurved  stems,  armed  witii  cannot  on  flour-bread.  This  ia  owing  to  the 
hooked  pric^es,  witii  umbellate  flowers  and  a  nitrogenous  qualities  of  the  bran^  which  are 
pnrple-bladk  fruit,  found  in  thid^ets  and  fidds  absent  from  the  flour. — ^Wheat  bran  ia  employed 
from  Canada  to  uie  West  Indies;  the  B.  odo-  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  and  by  calico 
ratui,  a  sweet-scented  raspberry,  with  fragrant  printers  for  removing  the  non-mordanted  colors 
foliag^  large  purple  flowers,  uid  a  shrubby  from  maddered  gooos.  This  is  done  by  boiling 
stem,  found  on  rodxy  banks  northward  from  the  them  in  bran  water.  Dyers  also  make  use  01 
Alleghanies;  the  JB.  ri^Zonis,  or  high  black*  it  in  making  the  "sour-water''  with  which 
berry,  shrubby,  armed  with   stout  prickles,  they  prepare  their  dyes. 
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rSj  bom  in  Berlin,  Jan.  24, 1702,  died  Nov.  0,  grape.    Beotification  by  repeated  distillation 

(50.     In  his  military  career  be  gave  proofs  dears  the  liquor  of  this  fragrant  snbstance,  as 

courage  and  capacity  on  various  occasional  also  of  its  water,  and  converts  it  into  alcohol, 

pecially  in  the  final  campaigns  against  Napo-  The  average  proportion  of  the  latter  in  brandy 

on ;  but  he  became  chiefly  conspicuous  by  his  varies  fsani  46  to  54  per  cent.    The  essential 

>sition  as  premier  of  the  Prossian  cabinet  in  oil,  when  distilled  from  the  husk  alone,  is  so 

(48,  and  by  his  subsequent  negotiations  with  powerfol,  that  a  few  drops  of  it  are  sufficient 

.e  emperors  of  Bussia  and  Austria,  chiefly  on  to  taint  a  large  cask  of  spirit    Beside  these 

6  question  of  the  preponderance  of  Austria  togredientSi  brandy  contuns  coloring  matter, 

Qerman  affisdrs,  to  which  he  was  much  op-  tc^nin,  oenanthio  ether,  and  a  little  acetic  ether. 

>sod.  Older,  peach,  perry,  cherry,  and  other  brandies, 

SRANDES,  Hkisbich  Wilhklic,  a  German  only  differ  from  each  otner  and  from  wine 

.-vant,  bom  in  the  village  of  Groden,  July  27,  brandy  by  their  peculiar  volatile  oils,  which 

r77,  died  in  Leipsic,  Hay  IT,  1834.     He  they  contain  in  very  scuill  quantity.    These 

udied  hydraulics  and  mathematics,  and  after  give  to  them  the  peculiar  properties  by  which 

)rfeoting  his  knowledge  at  the  university  of  uiev  are  readily  oistingmsned  by  one  familiar 

Ottinffen,  partioipated  in  Beusenberg's  astro-  with  them.    Brandies  are  commonly  known  as 

>micai  labors,    tn  1811  he  became  professor  pale  or  dark.    When  first  disdUed,  &e  liquor  is 

r  mathematics  atBre8lau,andin  1826  received  without  color,  and  the  pale  amber  tint  it  ac- 

call  to  the  university  of  Leipsic,  of  which  quires  is  derived  from  the  wood  of  the  cask  in 

»  ^as  rector  at  the  time  of  his  death.  which  it  is  kept    This  becomes  deeper  by  age, 

SRANDING,  in  criminal  law.  was  the  mark-  and  to  imitate  it^  burnt  sugar  is  added  to  the 

Lg  of  convicted  felons  with  a  not  iron  on  the  newly  distilled  brandy.     The  best  brandies 

and  or  fiEMe.    A  layman  claiming  benefit  of  come  from  France,  the  most  esteemed  of  which 

ergy,  if  entitled  to  it,  was  discharged  upon  are  those  of  Oognao  and  Armagnao.    As  the 

eing  burnt  in  the  hand.    This  was  not  as  a  value  of  these  u  S^^7  increased  in  oonse- 

nnishment  so  much  as  to  show  by  an  indelible  anence  of  partial  uulures  of  the  vintage,  and 

lark  that  he  had  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  tne  largely  mcreased  demand,  it  has  become  an 

Lorgy  oncdy  the  rule  being  that  it  was  not  al-  object  to  adulterate  them,  so  that  pure  French 

^^v^able  to  a  layman  more  than  once.     See  brandy  is  now  hiodly  to  be  obtamed.    Com- 

•KsnEFiT  OF  OuBOT.  mou  whiskey  is  exported  from  the  United 

BBANDIS,  CiiBisTiAK  August,  a  German  States  to  France  in  Iwge  quantities,  and  is 

rofessor  of  philosophy   at   Bonn,   bom  at  brought  back  converted  into  a  factitious  brandy, 

[ildesheim,  Feb.  18, 1790.    He  studied  at  Kiel  This  is  also  produced  from  a  variety  of  other 

ad  Gdttingen,  and  took  his  degree  at  Oopen-  ardent  spirits.    Bum,  beet-root  spirit  and  that 

agen  in  1812;  lectured  there  on  philosophy ;  of  potatoes^  are  largely  used  in  France  for  its 

rent  to  Berlin;  accompanied Niebuhr  to  Bome  manufacture,  and  similar  processes  are  also 

i  1810,  but  soon  returned,  to  engage  in  the  carried  on  in  this  country.    From  the  immense 

ablication  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.    He  vis-  quantities  of  pure  spirits  imported  into  France, 

ed  Greece  in  1837,  at  the  invitation  of  ISng  and  the  small  ouanti^  exported,  except  in  the 

»tho,  and  remained  there  several  years  as  hia  diape  of  branay  ana  wine,  it  follows  that  a 

3cretary.    His  Mittheilungtn  Hiher  Orieehen"  great  proportion  of  these  are  nothing  more 

17^  and  his  Eandbtteh  cUr  OtBokUhU  der  than  grain  or  beet-distilled  liquor,  colored, 

h^AiMch-Bl^miaehtn  PhilMophie^  are  espedal-  fiavorM,  and  named  to  suit  the  market  to  which 

f  vfti&ble.  it  is  sent    The  products  of  the  vine  have 

BBANDIS^  JojLOBQi.  Distbxob:,  a  German  greatly  decreased  m  all  the  districts  of  France, 

bysiclan,  born  at  Hildesheim,  March  18, 1762,  while  the  exports  of  the  so-called  vinous 

led   in   Oopenhapen,  April   28.   1846.     He  liquors  have  greatly  increased.    The  distilla- 

ras  a  skilftil  practitioner,  and  published  many  tion  of  beet  spurits  amounted  iu  the  year  1858 

aluable  original  works.  in  France  to  pat  $100,000,  while  in  1856  it  ex- 

BBAND':^  NiooLAiTB,  a  Hamburg  chemist  ceeded  |10,<)00,000.  The  inferior  spirits  are 
»f  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  who,  in  order  carefUly  rectified  by  repeated  distillations  over 
o  restore  his  broken  fortunes,  devoted  him-  fredily  burnt  charooal  and  quicklime,  to  de- 
elf  to  alchemical  experiments,  with  a  view  prive  them  of  their  peculiar  flavors,  which 
>f  oonvertinff  silver  into  gold,  and  of  finding  would,  if  left  behind,  oetrar  the  imposition; 
he  philosopner's  stone.  One  day  la  1677,  and  the  essential  oils  are  tnen  added,  which 
rhile  engaged  in  distilUng  a  mixture  of  sand,  have  the  odor  of  the  ether  it  is  desired  to  imi- 
Ime,  ana  urine,  he  discovered  a  sMninff  sub-  tate.  Dr.  Ure  does  not  somple  to  give  aredpe 
tance.  which  turned  out  to  be  phosphorus,  for  manufacturing  feotitious  prandy,  which,  he 
le  sold  his  discovery  to  &aft  of  Dresden,  says,  is  free  from  the  deleterious  drugs  too  often 
rho  communicated  it  to  Leibnitz  and  Boyle.  used  to  disguise  and  increase  the  intoxicating 

BBANDT,  the  liquor   distilled  frt>m  the  power  of  Britidi  lu'andies,  and  which  may  be 

nice  of  the  grape  and  of  other  fruits^  as  apples,  reckoned  as  wholesome  as  alcohol  in  any  shape 

)ears^  peaches,  cherries,  blaokberries.  dec.    The  can  ever  be^    To  pure  alcohol  diluted  to  the 

peculiar  taste  and  aroma  of  wiue  orandy  are  proof  pitch,  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of 

Lerivedfroma  volatile  oil  of  the  husk  of  the  argol  (crude  winestone)  is  to  be  added,  dissolved 
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18,459  of  rye,  126,114  of  Indian  corn,  28,104  Frendi  biompher  and  chronicler,  bom  abont 

of  backwhetd;,  Sa,886   of  barley,  281,716  of  1640,  died  Jnly  16, 1614.    He  was  chamberlain 

oata,  106,244  of  potatoes,  and  79,981  ponnda  of  Oharles  IX.  and  Hemy  III. ;  took  an  active 

of  wool    Capital,  Brantfbtd.    Pop.  in  1867  part  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Hu^enota 

estimated  at  29,657.  and  Torks;  and  has  written  historical  works 

BRANT,  JosBFH  (TanTiNDAKioA).  a  Ko-  which  embrace  many  interesting  memoirs,  an- 

hawk  chief,  bom  in  Ohio  abont  1742,  aied  Not.  eodotes,  and  sketches  of  the  celebrities  of  his 

24>  1807.    He  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  a   time.     

Shawnee  by  birth,  and  only  a  Mohawk  by  adop-  BRANXHOLK  or  BRANKSOME,  a  place 

tion,  and  it  has  also  been  raid  that  he  was  a  son  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  on  the  Teviot, 

of  Sir  William  Johnson.  Having  taken  a  part  in  Soothmd.    It  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the  dokea 

the  campaign  of  Lake  George  in  1756,  and  in  of  Bnodengh,  but  owes  its  chief  renown  to  the 

TarioQs  snbseanent  confliets,  he  officiated,  after  &ot  of  its  being  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 

Sir  William  Johnson's  death,  as  secretary  of  *^  Lay  of  l^e  Last  Minstrel''     The  ancient 

George    Johnson,    snperintendent-general  of  castle  has  been  replaced  by  a  modem  edifice, 

the  IndianSw  and  when  the  American  revoln-  connected  with  wnich,  however,  is  a  square 

tion  began  ne  was  instrumental  in  ezdting  the  tower,  the  sole  remaining  relic  of  the  old 

Indians  against  the  colonies,  ffia  presence  at  the  strongnold. 

massacre  of  Wyoming  is  doubtni],  though  he  BkANXTON,  a  parish  of  England,  and  the 

took  part  in  that  of  GherryVaUey,  and  in  other  scene  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  fought  Sept 

sangainary  engagements.  Hewasreoeivedwith  10,1618.    A  monumental  pillar  marks  the  spot 

great  distinction  on  his  tour  to  England  in  where  the  conflict  took  place. 

1766,  and  was  attached  to  the  military  service  BRASOASSAT.  Jacques  Ratmoitd,  aFrench 

of  Sir  Guv  Garleton.  in  Canada.    He  opposed  painter,  bom  in  Bordeaux,  Aug.  80, 1805.    In 

the  confederation  of  the  Indians  which  led  to  18d6  he  took  the  first  prize  of  the  academy  of 

the  expedition  of  General  Wayne,  and  did  ail  fine  arts,  for  historical  landscape,  after  which 

be  could  to  prevent  peace  between  the  Indians  he  went  to  Rome  to  complete  his  studies.    He 

and  the  United  States.     He  was,  however,  has  produced  many  fine  landscapes  with  ani* 

sealonsly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  own  mala,  and  became  a  member  of  tlie  academy  of 

people,  and  conspicuous  for  his  eflTorts  to  prevent  fine  arts  in  1848. 

the  mtroduotion  of  ardent  spirits  among  them ;  BRASHER,  AmtiTTAiy^  a  colonel  in  the  army 

was  a  brave  warrior,  and  noted  for  his  ability,  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  New  York,  Dec. 

m  testified  by  his  correspondence.    During  ms  82l784^ed  in  exile  during  the  revolution,  in 

stay  in  En^and,  he  collected  fands  for   a  1782.    He  was  one  of  the  most  active  aseo- 

church,  which  was  the  first  one  built  in  Upper  otates  of  the  "liberty  bovs"  of  his  native 

Canada.    He  there  also  published  the  "Book  of  city.    He  wrote  many  of  the  popular  ballads 

Common  Prayer  ^  and  the  Goq;)el  of  Mark,  in  of  the  revolutionary  period,  ana  was  a  constant 

Hohawk  and  English.     He  spent  the  latter  contributor  to  the  newroapers  of  his   day. 

part  of  his  life  at  Burlington  bay,  near  the  head  Among  his  poetical  productions  were  "  An- 

oi  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  built  a  house  for  him*  other  ^ew  Year's  Address,"  and  the  "  General's 

self  upon  a  tract  of  land  conferred  on  him  by  trips  to  Korristown,"  both  of  which  were 

the  British  government.    One  of  his  sons  waa  favorites  hi  the  American  camp. 

flomewhat  distinguished  in  1811  and  1812  as  BRASIDAS,  son  of  TelHa,  was  the  greatest 

the  leader  of  a  body  of  Oanadians  and  Indians  character  produced  by  Sparta  in  the  1st  period 

employed  by  Great  Britain  a«dnst  the  United  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     After  covering 

States.    The  **  Life  of  Brant  "lias  been  written  himself  with  glory  at  Pylos  and  Hegara,  he 

by  OoL  W.  L.  Stone,  of  New  York.  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Thrace  to  succor 

BRA17TF0RD,  a  town  on  Grand  river,  Perdiccaa,  and  to  operate  agunst  the  Athenian 

tlie  capital  of  Brant  co.,  Canada  West     A  colonies.    Brasidas  was  slain  at  Amphipolis, 

canal,  2|  miles  lons^  connects  it  with  the  head  422  B.  0.,  in  a  battle  in  which  he  totally  de- 

of  navigation  on  the  river,  and  thus  opens  an  feated  an  Athenian  army  under  Cleon. 

imintermpted  water  communication  with  Lake  BRASS.    Of  all  the  alloys  of  one  metal  with 

£rie.    The  BnflEUo  and  Lake  Huron  railway  another,  none  are  more  usefiil  than  those  of 

was  completed   to  this  point  in  Jan.  1864,  copper  with  zinc,  forming  the  different  varieties 

and  the  company  have  extensive  buildings  in  of  brasa.    This  alloy  appears  to  have  been  in 

the  town,  comprising  a  repair  ahop,  machine  use  at  a  very  early  period,  if  the  Latin  word  cu 

shop,  foundery,  and  engine  house.    There  are  Is  correctly  translated  brass  instead  of  copper,  for 

chnrches  belonging  to  various  denominations,  Lucretius  observes,  JSIfj>ri9r^a<arM^i£af7»/arri 

^  newspaper  offices,  about  60  stores,  aoendes  eoffnUus  wus—^ttie  use  of  brass  was  known 

at  the  bank  of  MontroiJ,  bank  of  Britiah  b^ore  that  of  iron.^'    Pliny  speaks  of  its  use 

l^orth  America^  and  several  insurance  com-  soon  after  Rome  was  founded,  and  states  that 

panies.    The  pnncipal  manufiMtcores  are  brass  Numa,  the  successor  of  Romtuus,  formed  tiie 

and    iron  castings,  tin   and  japanned  warcL  workers  of  it  into  a  kind  of  community.    It  is 

aaahea,   blinds,  agricultond  im^ements,  ana  also  certfdn  that  before  zinc  was  ever  obtained 

stoneware.    Pop.  In  1868  about  8,000.  as  a  distinct  metaL  its  alloy  with  copper  was  in 

BRANTOME,  Poma  ps  Boubdbllv^  a  use,  the  zine  ores  being  reduced  in  process  of 
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tion,  after  a  time,  becomes  charged  with  the  their  bftse."  It  also  abomidB  in  pathetio  strains, 
two  metals,  and  when  so  charged,  deposits  It  contains  2,876  metric  lines, 
brass  npon  the  positive  pole.  By  varying  the  BRATTLE,  Thomas,  a  Boston  merchant, 
temperature,  he  noticed  Uiat  the  different  met-  bom  Sept.  6,  1657,  died  May  18, 1718.  He 
als  may  be  obtained  separately,  or  in  alloys  of  gradn»ted  at  Harvard  college  in  1676,  and  was 
different  proportions. — ^A  new  alloy  of  copper  afterward  treasurer  of  that  institution.  There 
and  zinc  nas  been  lately  prepared  in  France,  is  preserved,  in  the  historical  collections,  an 
which  by  the  introduction  of  other  substances  excellent  account  by  him,  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
is  made  to  resemble  gold  so  nearly,  that  the  ter.  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  in  1692.  Several 
name  of  oreide  has  been  iq>plied  to  it  It  is  of  nis  communications  on  astronomic/il  subjects 
remarkable  for  its  fine  grain  and  susceptibility  were  also  published  in  the  ^^  Philosophical 
of  receiving  a  high  pol^h.    To  prepare  it,  100  Transactions." 

parts  by  weight  of  copper  are  melted  in  a  cm-       BRATTLEBOROUGH,  a  post-township  of 

cible,  and,  while  this  is  in  fusion,  6  parts  of  Windham  co.,  Yt.,  situated  on  l^e  wee^t  bank 

magnesia,  8.6  parts  of  sal-ammoniac,  1.8  of  of  the  Connecticut  river,  about   100  miles 

quick-lime,  and  0  of  crade  tartar  are  added  south  of  Montpelier  and  96  west  of  Boston, 

little  by  little,  and  stirred  in,  and  the  stirring  is  Pop.  in  1850, 8,816.    The  first  settlement  of  the 

continued  for  about  half  an  hour.    Seventeen  state  was  made  here  in  1724,  when  a  military 

parts  of  mc  are  then  added  in  small  grains,  or  x>ost,  called  Fort  Dummer,  was  erected  on  a  spot 

if  tin  ill  used  instead,  an  alloy  of  greater  bril-  now  known  as  '^Dummer^s' meadows."    The 

liancy  will  be  obtained.    After  being  stirred  township  contra  an  Fast  and  West  village, 

again,  the  cracible  is  covered  and  kept  hot  for  The  West  village,  on  Whetstone  creek,  is  de- 

about  85  minutes.    It  is  then  uncovered,  care-  voted  principally  to  agriculture.    The  East  vil- 

fully  skinmied,  and  the  alloy  is  cast  in  a  mould  lage  is  situated  on  the  Connecticut  river  at  the 

of  metal  or  damp  sand.   It  is  somewhat  maUea-  mouth  of  Whetstone  creek,  and  at  the  junction 

ble,  and  melts  at  a  temperature  low  enough  to  of  the  Vermont  Valley,   the  Vermont    and 

admit  of  its  being  used  as  brass.  Massachusetts,  and  the  Connectiout  river  rail- 

BRASSARDS,  Jointed  plates  of  steel,  pro-  roads.    Pop.  about  1,500.     A  covered  bridge 

tectmg  the  upper  arm,  from  the  shoulders,  which  across  the  Connecticut  river  connects  it  with 

werecovereabypoldrons,  to  the  elbows,  where  Hinsdale,  in  New  Hampshire.     It  is  one  of 

they  were  met  by  the  sauntlets.    These  pieces  the  wealthiest  villages  m  the  state;  contains 

of  armor  were  not  used  in  the  ohivalrio  ages,  or  6  churches,  an  aoaaemy,  a  bank,  2  newspaper 

in  full  suits  of  knightly  armor,  but  in  the  half  offices,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Brattlcborough 

armor   worn  dunn^  the  wars  of  Gustavus  typographic  company,,  established  in  1886,  with 

Adolphus,  WaUenstem,  and  the  Low  Countries,  a  capital  of  $150^000,  and  having  a  paper  mill 

in  the  times  of  Cromwell,  when  plate  armor  was  and  extensive  prmting  house.    An  asylum  for 

going  out  of  use.    In  ftiU  suits,  the  shoulders  the  insane,  endowed  with  $10,000  by  Mrs. 

were  prote^ed  by  the  pass-guaras  and  grande  Anna  Marui,  and  still  further  enriched  by  ap- 

gardsy  the  upper  arm  by  the  rere-braoes,  the  propriationB  firom  the  state,  was  opened  in  1886 

elbows  by  tne  garda  ae  hnu,  the  fore  arm  a  short  distance  N.  W.  of  the  village.     There 

by  the  vant-braces  or  vam-braces — avant  ds  are  also  2  water-cure  establishments.    • 
^nu— and  the  hands  and  wrists  by  the  steel       BRAUBACH,  a  drcle  and  town  of  the 

gloves.      duchy  of  Nassau,  Germany,  on  the  Rhine.  •  On 

BRATAYUDA,  the  most  notable  literary  a  mountdn  overlooking  the  town  stands  the 

production  of  the  Javanese,  and  of  the  Malay  strong  castle  of  Mazburg,  and  in  the  vicinity 

archipelago.    It  is  an  epic;  and  so  far  resem-  are  tiae  old  fortress  of  Philipiiburg,  l^e  mine-^ 

blee  tne  Mahabbarata  in  the  principal  incidents  ral  springs  of  Dinkhold^  and  silver  and  copper 

of  its  story,  as  to  be  regsi^ea  as  a  paraphrase  mines.   Pop.  of  the  circle^  12,000 ;  of  the  town, 

of  that  well-known  Hindoo  poem.    According  1,500. 

to  evidence  furnished  by  the  work,  it  was  writ-       BRAUN.  I.  Attoubt-Emil,  aOennanarchffiol- 

ten  near  the  dose  of  the  12th  century  by  a  ogist,  and  auUior  of  many  works  on  art,  bom 

Javanese  sage  called  Pusadah.     It  compares  at  Got^a,.  April  19, 1809,  died  in  Rome,  Sept. 

^with  the  Hindoo  epic^  as  the  JSneid  does  with  12,  1856,  wnere  he  had  resided  since  1883. 

the  Diad,  in  the  extent  of  imitation  of  style  and  For  more  than  28  years  he  officiated  there  as 

character  of  the  incidents;  and  it  holds  a  simi-  secretarv  of  the  archcsological  institute.    His 

Iat  position  among  the  Javanese  and  civilized  last  productions  were :  JXeVorachulederEunst- 

l£alay&  Some  ofits  passages  are  auite  Homeric^  ify^lo^ (Gotha,1854, with lOOplates;  English 

in  describing  the  powers  of  certain  heroes ;  as,  translation  by  Grant,  Gotha,  1856) ;  Lie  Orieehu 

for  instance,  the  effects  produced  by  the  rage  iche  Gdtterlehre  (Gotha,  1851-55) ;    and  his 

of  Oresoa,  when  informed  of  a  treadierous  plot  excellent  guide-book  entitled,  IHe  Buinm  und 

against  his  life :  '^  His  huge  body  swayed  to  and  Mmeen  Eoim  (Brunswick,  1854 ;  translated  into 

fro,  and  his  breathing  was  like  a  lion%  roar.  EzigU^in  1855).   IL  JohannWilhxlicJosxfe, 

The  foundations  of  the  earth  were  shaken:  a  Prussian  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  bom 

the  bases  of  the  mountains  were  loosened,  and  April  27, 1801,  near  Ddren,  was  consecrated  as 

their  tops  nodded;  the  sea  rising  up  like  the  pnest  at  Rome  in  1826.  and  on  his  return  be- 

moonUuns,  and  pasting*  the  deep  water  fiah  at  came  connected  with  tne  university  of  Bonn, 
vounL— 41 
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the  2d  T^guu^  wbieli  ezeroiBed  sopreme  power  most  upright,  Honorable,  and  distingaished  men 
from  Apm  11  till  May  18, 1822,  when  Itorbide  whom  their  conntij  has  prodaoed. 
proclaimed   himself  emperor.     To  this   step       BBAYO-HukILLO,  Juak,  a  Spanish  states- 
BnYO  was  opposed,  and  be  oontribated  in  no  man,  hotn  at  Fr^onal  de  la  Sierra,  in  the  prov- 
small  degree  to  Itorbide's  depoation.    He  again  inoe  of  Bad^joz,  in  June,  1803,  of  an  honorable, 
became  a  member  of  the  provisional  goyemment  but  rather  poor  family,  received  tibe  means 
which  remained  from  April  1, 1822,  till  Oct  10,  for  bis  education  fit)m  a  j^erous  priest,  who 
1824,  when  the  federal  constitution  took  effect,  was    struck  with  bis  abilities.     In  1825  he 
under  whidibe  was  elected  to  be  vice-president  graduated  as  an  advocate  at  the  university  of 
until  April  1.  1829,  Guadalupe  Yittoria  being  Seville,  and  although,  for  sometime,  pecuniary 
president.   The  politics  of  Mezioo  had  now  be-  difficulties  induced  nim  to  accept  a  professprship 
come  involved  in  a  controversy  in  which  the  order  of  philosopby,  he  soon  resumed  bis  position  as 
of  freemasons,  divided  intp  2partiea,  one  known  lawyer,  and  gradually  distinguished  himself  by 
as  Eteoiei  and  the  other  as  TariinotL  contended  bis  oraytoricid  power,  especiimy  by  an  eloquent 
at  once  for  the  Scotch  and  ancient  York  rituals,  defence  of  OoL  Mar^uez,  who,  in  1881,  was  im- 
and  the  one  for  a  centralized,  and  the  other  for  a  plicated  in  a  conspiracy.     This  circumstance 
federal,  form  of  government    Bravo  was  grand  mduced  the  minister  Garelly  to  tender  him 
master  of  the  Scotch  division,  and  when  the  tiie  office  of  attorney-general  at  Oaceres.    The 
federal  system  prevailed  be  became  a  leader  of  ultra-progresista  party  coming  into  power  in 
the  opposition.    Notwithstanding  this,  be  bad  1835,  ne  tendered  bis  resignation^  partly  to  an-^ 
been  elected  vice-president;  but  when  on  Dec  ticipate  any  action  on  their  part  in  reference  to' 
23, 1827,  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  at  bis  office,  but  principally  to  carry  out  along-dfer- 
Otaviba,  he  became  the  head  of  the  movement,  ished  project,  and  to  remove  to  a  wider  sphere 
The  purpose  of  the  jmmuneutmimUo  was  to  of  activity  in  Madrid,  where  be  established  bim- 
replace  the  actual  members  of  the  executive  self  as  a  lawyer,  and,  in  1886,  in  ooiy unction 
government  with  men  of  the  JkcoMt,  and  to  dis-  with  Pacbeco,  published  the  Boletin  tU  Juri»^ 
miss  Mr.  Poinsett,  then  United  States  minister  in  prudencia.    During  the  8  months  previous  to 
Mexico,  who  was  charged  with  too  actively  the  downfall  of  Isturitz,  he  filled  the  office  of 
favoring  the  other  party.    The  insurgents  for-  secretary  in  the  department  of  state  under  bis 
tified  themselves  at  Salancingo.  where  thev  were  administration.    He  was  also  one  of  the  found- 
routed  by  Guerrero,  whom  President  Yittoria  ers  and  principal  contributors  of  ^^  Pi^rMnir,  a 
had  sent  agafaist  them.  Bravo,  Barragan,  and  26  Journal  directed  against  the  government.     He 
other  officers  were  made  prisoners,  and  after  be-  took  bis  seat  in  the  oortes  as  member  for  Se- 
ing  kept  5  months  in  confinement  were  banished  viUe  in  1 887.  The  ministry  of  justice  was  tender- 
to  Guatemala  for  6  years  on  half  pay.    Bravo  ed  to  bim,  which  be  refused  on  this,  and  on  a  sub- 
^as  recaUed  in  1880  by  President  Bustameute,  sequent  occasion  in  1638,  when  be  declined  to 
and  sent  by  bim  agiunst  Guerrero,  now  an  insur*  take  office  under  the  administration  of  the  duke 
gont  in  bis  turn.    Guerrero  was  taken  in  arms^  of  Fries.    On  the  advent  of  this  cabinet  be  lost 
and  executed  by  Brave's  orders,  Feb.  14, 1883.  bis  seat  in  the  cortcs,  which,  bowever,  be  re- 
After  this  Bravo  remained  in  retirement  until  gained  in  1840,  when  the  moderate  party  of 
July,  1839,  when,  aspresidentof  the  council,  he  tiie  province  of  Avila  elected  him  a  deputy, 
was  charged  with  the  supreme  administration  of  His  influence  sradnally  increased,  until,  in  1841, 
the  government  during  an  interim  of  a  week,  be  was  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  mod- 
Again  fit>m  Oct  26, 1842,  tiU  Mareb,  1843,  be  erate  party,  and,  as  such,  subjected  to  impris- 
vras  BulNitituted  as  president  by  Santa  Anna,  onment  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
during  his  absence  as  dictator  at  the  bead  of  the  He  escaped  to  Bayonne,  where  the  news  of  his  • 
army.    For  the  last  time  be  held  executive  banishment  and  the  downfall  of  the  revolution- 
power  as  temporary  premdent  from  July  29  to  ary  party  which  bad  decreed  it  arrived  simul- 
Ang  4, 1848,  when  he  was  deposed  by  a  revolu-  taneously,  permitting  bim  to  return  to  Madrid. 
tion.  On  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  He  resumed  bis  profession  until  1847,  when, 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  be  took  up  anna  for  a  short  time,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  duke 
in  behalf  of  his  oountry,  and  participated  in  the  of   Sotomayor,  be  was  at  the  bead  of  the 
battle  of  Oerro  Gordo.    In  the  autumn  of  1863  ministry  of  justice,  until  Pacheco  came  into 
he  was  accused  by  the  ministers  of  Santa  office.     In  Nov.  1847,  at  the  formation  of  a 
Anna  of  having  secrotiy  joined  Juan  Alvarez  new  cabinet  be  entered  it  as  minister  of  trade 
in  the  insurrection  be  bad  set  on  foot;  but  he  and  public  mstruction.     In  1849-60  he  waa 
at  once  denied  the  accusation  and  declared  that  minister  of  finance,  wbicb  office  be  retained  In 
ho  had  retired  from  public  life  forever.    In  1861,  when,  after  the  return  of  Narvaez,  be 
Feb.  1854,  Santa  Anna  left  Mexico  to  attack  was  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new  cabi- 
Alvarez,  and  while  he  was  at  Ohilpanzingo,  3  net    Until  1862,  be  was  president  of  the  cabi- 
or  4  months  afterward,  Bravo  and  bis  wife  snd-  net,  and,  at  the  same  time,  finance  minister, 
denlj  died,  witMn  3  hours  of  each  other.   This  His  promotion  to  the  presidency  of  the  cabinet 
gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  they  bad  been  was  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  regard  in  which 
p^Ji9oned,  but  no  evidenoe  was  ever  brought  be  is  held  by  the  queen-mother,  Maria  Christine, 
forward  to  sustain  the  imputation.    Bravo  is  who  iafluenced  Queen  Isabella  in  bis  favor, 
regarded  by  intelBgent  M^^TJiMy**'  as  one  of  the  Since  1862  he  has  been  again  a  member  of  the 
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the  original  Uver  of  brass,  wbidh  Moses  con-  abed,  which  divides  the  sonroes  of  the  Madeira 
Etrnoted  for  the  tabemade,  and  to  have  been  from  those  of  the  La  Plata,  is  but  little  deyated^ 
designed  to  serve  only  a  part  of  the   uses  and  in  time  of  flood,  passages  may  be  made  by 
assi^ed  to  the  more  ancient  ntensIL     The  boat  from  one  river  into  the  other.    North  of 
origmal  la^er  was  intended  to  serve  the  double  this  tract,  and  occupying  almost  the  whole  of 
pnrpose  of  washing  the  parts  of  the  animal  of-  the  interior  provinces  of  Matto  Grosso,  GrSo 
fered  in  sacrifice,  and  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  Para,  and  Alto  Amazonas,  stretches  avast  plain, 
priests.     In  Solomon's  structure,  the  first  of  or  pampas,  of  an  average  elevation  of  2,000  or 
these  offices  was  discharged  by  the  smaller  la-  2,500  leet     The  area  of  this  pliun  is  said 
vers,  while  the  ablutions  of  the  priests  were  to  be  more   than  6  times  that   of  IVanoe. 
to  be  conducted  in  the  brazen  sea.    This  was  a  Another  table-land  larger  thanlVance  extends 
very  large  reservoir,  made  entirely  of  brass,  and  from  the  Serra  Ibiapaba  to  the  river  Tocantins. 
placed  between  the  door  and  the  altar  of  burnt  The  tract  lying  north  of  the  Amazon,  and  for- 
offering.    It  was  circular  at  the  top  and  80  feet  merly  known  as  Portuguese  Guiana,  is  mostiy 
in  circumference,  and  square  in  the  8  lower  of  low  and  marshy. — The  river  system  is  by  &f 
its  5  cubits  in  depth.    It  stood  upon  the  backs  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.    The  Ama- 
of  12  oxen,  8  looking  toward  each  quarter  of  zon,  and  its  numberless  affluents^  water  all  the 
the  compass.    In  the  2d  temple  there  was  a  northern  portion  of  the  empire;  the  Rio  Fran- 
return  to  the  Mosaic  plan  of  having  only  one  cisca  which  in  any  other  country  would  be 
laver ;  but  we  have  no  description  of  it.  considered  a  river  of  the  first  class ;  the  Maran- 
BRAZTTi,  a  vast  empire  of  South  America,  hSo,  the  Pamahiba  and  the  Parahiba,  the  Pa- 
extending  from  lat.  4^  28'  K.  to  82**  45'  S.,  rana  and  the  Paraguay,  affluents  of  the  La 
and  from  long.  84^  W  to  78°  20^  W.    It  is  of  Phita,  are  among  its  other  great  rivers.  Several 
very  irregular  form ;  its  greatest  length  from  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  are  themselves 
N.  to  S.  being  2,540  miles,  and  its  greatest  mighty  rivers;  such  for  instance  as  the  Tocan- 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.  2,680  miles;  area  about  tins,  the  Araguay,  the  Madeira,  the  Ohingna^ 
8,000,000  sq.  m.     Its  entire  coast  line,  from  the  Tap^'oz,  tiie  Purus,  and  the  Rio  Negro.  All 
Che  mouth  of  the  Oyapckj  which  constitutes  its  of  these  streams  are  navigable  for  great  dis- 
northem  boundary,  to  theltahy,  which  forms  tances.     The   lakes  are  few  in  number;  the 
its  southern  limit,  is  somewhat  more  than  8,700  lai^est  is  the  Lagoa  dos  Platos,  in  the  province 
miles.    It  is  bounded  N.  by  Guiana  and  Yene-  of  Kio  Grande  do  SuL   It  is  150  miles  in  length, 
zuela;  K.  £.,£.,  and  S.£.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  and  85  in  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  the 
8.  by  Urugcuiy ;  8.  W.  and  W.  by  Uruguay,  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  Le^a  Grande, 
states  of  the  Argentine  confederation,  Paraguay,  in  the  province  of  Gk>yaz,  is  smaller,  but  still  ox 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador. — ^Unlike  most  of  conmderable  size. — ^The  climate,  as  a  whole, 
the  other  countries  of  South  America,  Brazil  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.    Lying  almost 
has  no  loftv  mountains;  several  chains,  of  mod-  wholly  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  heats 
erate  helKut,  traverse  portions  of  its  territory,  of  summer  are  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes, 
particularly  the  eastern  part.  A  chain  of  moun-  which,  from  the  great  preponderance  of  water 
tains  of  inconsiderable  elevation  separates  it  in  that  hemisphere,  are  much  cooler  and  more 
from  Guiana  and  Ecuador  on  the  north,  and  extensive  in  their  sweep  than  in  the  northern, 
from  Gape  St  Roqne  to  the  borders  of  Uruguay  The  provinces  of  the  south  have  an  almost  in- 
one,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  di»-  sular  climate,  owing  to  the  diminished  breadth 
tance,  two  ranges,  of  moderate  height,  run  near-  of  the  continent.    The  northern  provinces  are 
ly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  at  a  distance  from  subject  to  violent  and  heavy  storms ;  the  south- 
it  yarying  from  20  to  250  miles.    These  ranges  em  proyinces  have  comparatively  littie  rain, 
culminate  in  the  province  of  Mines  Geraes,  The  rainy  season  in  the  north  sets  in  with 
where  there  are  several  i>eaks,  which  attain  heavy  tiiunder-storms,  in  October,  and  more  or 
nearly  to  the  height  of  6,000  feet    The  Serro  less  rain  flails  till  March.    The  following  table 
do  Espinha^o  is  the  inner  or  westernmost  of  gives  the  mean  temperature  and  range  of  the 
these  two  ranges,  and  extends  from  lat  15^  tiiermometer  in  5  of  the  prindpal  cities : 
to23^S.    It  is  about  250  miles  from  the  coast,  at.mm 
and  its  principal  peaks  are  Piedade^  5,880  feet  s  kt        ubp.    at.  bm.  at. 


above  the  sea-level,  and  Itacotami,  some  80  feet        Sji*"*'" gl  2-*^'    S-        S* 

lower.    The  N.  E.  part  of  the  coast  range  bears        Penuunbaioa'. ! ! !  8*  r        Ts*        ss-        to* 

tbenameof  SerradosOrgaoSffroma&nciedre-         Mimtnhin «•«;        wr        g^        w 

somblanceof  its  peaks  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ,         '"* *  a         »4         w"         o 

while  the  S.  W.  portion  is  called  the  Serro  do  So  small  a  range  of  the  thermometer  is  found 
Mar.  Thehighestpointof  this  range  is  in  the  in  very  few  countries,  and  indicates,  except 
Serra  dos  Orgaos  section,  and  bears  the  name  where  marsh  miasmata  prevail,  a  climate  of  ex- 
of  Morro  dos  Oanudos ;  it  is  4,476  feet  high,  traordinarv  salubrity. — ^That  portion  of  Braal 
The  greater  part  of  the  range  is  only  20  or  25  Iving  on  the  Amazon  and  its  principal  tributa- 
miles  from  the  coast  The  coast  itself  is  mostiy  nes,  being  often  overflowed  for  some  months, 
low,  or  of  very  slight  elevation,  except  that  and  having  in  addition  a  vast  amount  of  con- 
portion  lying  between  lat  21°  40'  and  27^  85'  S.,  stantiv  decaying  vegetation,  is  subject  to  malig- 
-which  is  m^^  and  mountainous.    The  water-  nant  mtermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  whidi 
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Jeoted  to  eoltiTation,  isooyered  'with  a  ridh  and  the  peooarjr  are  the  only  pachyderms,  and  are 
prodactiTe  loam,  and  in  the  wilds  of  the  in-  less  m  size  than  their  East  Iftdian  congeners. 
terior  the  laznrianoe  and  heanty  of  the  fbrest  The  porcupine,  oapibara  or  water^hog.  anna- 
yegetation  are  nnparalleled,  unless  it  be  by  the  dillo,  ebth,  ana  ant^ater,  are  among  the  more 
forests  of  the  llalajan  isles.  Mach  of  the  remarkable  quadrupeds.  Several  species  of 
yegetadon,  toa  is  of  great  commerdal  yalue.  deer  are  found  in  the  forests.  In  the  elevated 
The  nphania  eliutUa  and  the  other  trees  which  phuns,  immense  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  wild 
yield  the  caoutchouc  of  commeroe;  tiie  Brazil  horses  roam,  and  are  slaughtered  mainly  for 
wood,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  vegetable  their  hides.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
dyes;  theannotto;  thebertholettia,  which  pro-  animal  life  in  Brazil,  is  the  variety  and  beauty 
duces  the  Brazil  nuts  of  commeroe ;  the  cocoa-  of  its  feathered  tribes.  The  ouira,  whose  pin- 
nut  palm,  the  mahogany,  the  rosewood,  the  mage  is  variegated  IDce  that  of  the  guinea  fowl, 
granadilla,  the  fhstic,  the  Brazilian  ivy,  and  a  exceeds  the  condor  in  strength  and  size ;  the 
Rreat  variety  of  other  ornamental  woods  and  salian  seems  a  cross  between  the  ostrich  and 
dye-stu&,  render  the  forests  a  source  of  wealth  stork,  and  runs  with  incredible  swiftness ;  the 
to  the  empire.  To  these  productions  of  the  aral,  with  its  plumage  of  blue  and  scarlet,  and 
forest  must  be  added  the  sarsaparilla,  of  which  the  oandidi,  with  adornings  of  blue  and  gold, 
lar^e  ouantities  are  exported  to  Europe  and  the  are  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  birds  on  the 
Umted  States;  vanilla,  ipecacuanha,  copsl,  western  continent  The  humming  birds,  of 
doves,  cinnamon,  tamarinds^  cinchona,  and  ca-  which  there  are  many  varieties,  glitter  like 
cao,  the  nut  of  wnich  furnishes  chocolate,  llie  gems  amid  the  gorgeous  flora;  the  parrots 
bamboo  of  Brazil  stands  next  to  those  of  Ohina  and  parroquets,  emus  or  American  ostriches, 
for  serviceable  qualities.  Several  of  the  forest  pigeons  of  numerous  varieties,  toucans,  fly- 
trees  have  leaves  of  a  fibrous  character,  suitable  catchers,  tanagers,  cuckoos,  jackass  birds,  and 
for  the  manufEusture  of  cordage.  The  lonibax  a  thousand  others  make  the  forests  vocal  with 
cMa.  or  tree  cotton,  produces  a  silky  cotton,  their  songs,  dr  brilliant  with  their  plumage, 
which  if  gathered  and  manufactured  would  Nor  is  the  country  less  prolific  in  insect  life. 
fkunish  fabrics  of  sreat  beauty.  The  principal  The  butt^ies  of  Brazil  are  renowned  for 
fruits  are  ^the  pinei^ple,  tiie  banana,  the  tiieir  brilliant  and  varied  hues,  and  the  attempt 
orange,  the  maracuja  or  fruit  of  the  passion  was  actually  made,  and  with  considerable  sue- 
flower,  the  mango,  the  custard  apple,  the  ce^  some  years  since,  by  an  eccentric  naturalist, 
guava,  the  cashew,  the  rose  apple,  ihe  melon,  to  illustrate  the  flora  of  the  country,  by  imitat- 
and  the  water-melon.  The  agricultural  pro-  ing  the  flowers  with  the  wings  of  its  butterflies, 
ducts  are  nuuze,  wheat,  beans,  rice,  and  cas-  Many  of  the  insects  of  the  country  are  destruc- 
sava  root,  among  the  farinaceous  plants ;  coffee,  tive,  and  some  are  annoying  and  venomous.  The 
of  which  Brazil  fhmishes  nearly  one-half  of  the  ants  are  perhaps  the  most  formidable  of  all ; 
entire  product  of  the  world ;  sugar,  tobacco,  the  large  red  ant,  which  varies  in  length  from 
cotton,  cacao,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  tea.  Tea  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  inflicts  a  painful 
is  raised  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  bite,  but  is  mainly  a  vegetable  eater,  and  ren- 
and  of  San  Paulo.  Minas  Geraes  produces  15,000  ders  some  districts  almost  barren  by  its  ravages ; 
to  20,000  lbs.  of  tea^hich  is  superior  to  that  of  It  is  particularly^  fond  of  the  mandioc  or  caasa- 
the  province  of  San  Paulo.  A  species  of  tea,  call- .  va  root,  which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  poorer 
ed  Mnar^matte^  is  cultivated  in  the  province  of  classes.  It  has  a  fleroe  and  determined  foe  in 
Parana.  The  coffee  received  from  Brasdlian  ports  the  small  black  ant,  which  is  carnivorous,  and, 
in  the  United  States  alone,  during  the  year  end-  though  very  small,  makes  fearful  havoc  in  the 
ing  June  80. 1856,  was  over  180,000,000  pounds,  ranks  of  its  antagonist  The  acarus,  the  pium, 
and  the  value  was  $16,091,714.  Dunng  the  a  kind  of  tick,  the  mutuca,  a  large  and  trouble- 
some period  in  1857  it  was  197,224^22  pounds,  some  fly,  the  maricumum,  a  minute  but  venom- 
and  tne  value  was  $17,981,426.  In  1854  the  ous  insect,  the  carapata  and  the  mucococa,  are 
export  of  ooffoe  to  Europe  amounted  to  $20,-  among  the  other  insect  plagues  of  the  country ; 
000,000.  The  same  year  the  total  export  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets  also  abound.  The 
sugar  was  256,510,016  lbs.— The  fauna  of  Braol  rivers  and  sea-coast  are  abundantly  stocked  with 
la  unriv^ed.  in  variety  and  extent  \j  any  fish,  and  turties  of  all  sizes  are  so  numerous, 
country  of  the  western  continent  It  offers,  that  a  thriving  business  is  transacted  along  the 
however,  materially  from  that  of  the  adjacent  Amazon  in  extracting  the  oil  from  their  eggs, 
countries.  None  of  the  llama  family  are  found  Among  the  serpents  of  Brazil,  the  rattle-snak^ 
here.  Monkeys  seem  to  find  their  paradiae  in  the  coral  or  corral  snake,  the  surmcucu.  and 
this  country.  Nowhere  are  they  so  numerous  the  jararaca,  are  the  most  venomous;  whilei  in 
or  of  so  many  species  and  varieties.  The  most  the  forests,  the  anaconda  and  boa  constrict- 
remarkable  apedes,  perhaps,  is  the  coati,  a  or  coil  themselves  on  the  boughs  of  the  trees, 
bearded  monkey,  with  a  remarkable  resem-  -and  with  sudden  spring,  embrace  in  their 
blanoe  to  man  in  his  countenance,  and  whose  deadly  coils  the  luckless  animals  which  pass  be- 
body  is  covered  with  a  black  and  glosqr  fur.  low.  The  alligator  abounds  in  the  rivers.  Llz- 
Among  tlie  camivora,  the  jaguar,  the  ounce,  ards  are  also  found  in  great  numbers,  and  of 
the  fox,  the  tiger  cat,  hyena,  saratus,  ana  numerous  species.  Along  the  coast  the  sperm 
woli;  are  the  prindpid  animals.  The  tapir  and  whale^  the  manatee  or  sea-cow,  the  porpoise,  and 
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liberal  proTidooB  ftre  made  for  tad  edaoation  geological  society  in  the  same  cify. — ^The  gov- 
of  the  xnaaBes ;  but  there  are  great  practical  enunent  of  Braal  is  a  hereditary,  limited,  and 
defects  in  the  carrying  ont  of  the  plans  adopted.  *oonstitntional  monarchy,  sharing  with  the  gen- 
By  law,  a  schoolmaster  for  boys  and  a  scnool-  eral  assembly  the  law-making  power.     The 
mistress  for  girls  must  be  maintained  in  CTery  saocession  to  the  crown  is  in  the  heirs  of  Don 
parish,  and  a  lyoenm  in  evetj  conriderable  Pedro,  the  reigning  emperor,  and  these  failing, 
town/  In  the  smaller  towns,  Latin,  French,  and  a  new  dynasty  ^is  to  be  chosen  by  the  general 
philosophy,  or  rhetoric,  are  taught  in  these  ly-  assembly,  daring  the  lifetime  of  &ie  last  of  the 
oemns.     In  the  larger  towns,  m  addition  to  race.    This  new  dynasty  mnst  be  a  native  one, 
these  branches,  instruction  is  giren  in  the  £ng-  the  accession  to  the  throne  being  prohibited  to 
lish  language,  in  geosraphy,  mathematics,  nat-  foreigners.    The  assembly  consists  of  a  senate 
uralphilosophy,  and  cnemisby.    There  are  unl-  and  chamber  of  deputies,  the  former  chosen  for 
versities  for  Jurisprudence  at  San  Paulo  and  life,  the  latter  for  4  years.    Botii  are  chosen  by 
Pemambuco,  academies  of  medidne  at  Bio  electors,  who  represent  every  15  families,  and 
Janeiro  and  Bahii^  and  several  theolo^cal  sem-  are  themselves  elected  by  voters,  who,  in  order 
inaries.    A  new  mstitution  of  leamms,  after  to  eigoy  the  elective  franchise,  must  be  wortii 
the  plan  of  the  German  universities,  is  pro-  $50  of  annual  income.    Each  province  has  also 
jected  by  the  ^venmient;  and  for  the  fur-  a  provincial  assembly,  elected  m  some  provinces 
therance  of  this  object,  several  young  Bra-  for  S,  and  others  for  8  years.    Hie  judiciary 
zilian  scholars  were  sent  on  a  tour  of  inves-  consists  of  the  Bela^doiy  of  which  there  are  4 
tigation  to  continental  Europe,  especially  to  each  consisting  of  8  judges;  and  the  supreme  tri- 
Germany,  in  the  early  part  of  1867.    At  Olin-  bunal  of  Justice,  consistinff  of  12  judges.    The 
da  and  San  Paulo,  there  are  professors  of  civil  Judges  are  only  removable  by  impeachment, 
and  common  law,  political  economy,  and  social  Fre^om  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
science;  at  Bahia,  of  medicine,  surgery,  zooloj^,  ject,  the  private  rights  of  the  individuid,  and 
mineralogy,  botany,  chemistry,  and  physics,  the  trial  by  jury,  are  all  guaranteed  by  the 
At  Bio  Janeiro  there  are  the  same  professor-  constitution.    The  revenues  of  the  empire  are 
ships  as  at  Bahia,  and  in  addition,  chairs  of  mainly  derived  from  duties,  which  are  laid  on 
mathematics^  and  military  and  civil  engineer-  all  commodities  imported  or  exported.     The 
ing.    The  public  schools  are  all  free ;  but  a  export  duty  is  levied  on  the  cost  of  the  arti- 

E"  rence  is  given  to  the  private  schools  by  a  de  at  the  port  where  it  is  flipped,  aud  not 
number  of  persons.  There  were,  in  1857,  on  the  ori^nal  cost  of  production.  The  debt 
.'oeums,  2  mercantile  academies.  148  gram-  of  the  empire  is  now  about  $65,000,000 
mar  schools  with  8,718  pupils,  and  1,606  pri-  (consisting  of  a  6^  per  cent.  English  loan  of 
mory  schools  with  61,700;  beside  the  pupils  £6,600,000  sterling,  of  a  Portuguese  loan,  and* 
who  attend  private  schools.  The  educated  of  6,  5,  and  4  per  cent.  Brazilian  loans) ;  in 
Brazilians  have,  very  generally,  a  strong  pre-  1850  it  was  $82,000,000.  Up  to  1853  there 
dllection  for  the  natural  sciences,  and  seve-  had  been  for  many  years  an  annual  deficit  in 
ral  of  them  have  attained  to  eminence  in  their  the  receipts  of  the  treasury,  as  compared  with 
investigations.  The  modem  literature  of  Por-  the  expenditures ;  but  a  wiser  policy  has  since 
tngal  is  but  scanty,  but  some  of  the  finest  con-  prevailed,  the  tanff  has  been  remodeled,  and  a 
tributions  to  it  have  been  from  the  pens  of  na-  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  commerce,  so 
tives  of  Brazil.  The  tendency  in  Brazil,  how-  that  for  the  last  8  years  there  has  been  a  mod- 
ever,  is  to  prefer  the  English  and  French  schools  erate  surplus  in  the  treasury.  The  revenue  of 
of  literature  to  that  of  the  mother  country.  1858-'4  was  about  $17,000,000,  the  expendi- 
The  present  emperor  is  a  zealous  patron  of  lit-  tures  $15,235,000 ;  in  1857-8  the  revenue  and 
erature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  sreat  ac-  expenditures  were  about  $17,600,000,  and  the 
tivity  is  beginning  to  be  manifested  in  all  estimates  for  1858-^9  are  $19,500,000  for  reve- 
spheres  of  culture  and  learning.  The  press  is  nue,  and  $18,100,000  for  eiq^^^nditures.  The 
free,  and  there  are  about  100  political  and  lite-  standing  army  in  1856  was  22,540 ;  in  1857-8, 
rary  journals  and  periodicals  published  in  Bra-  18.500  men  for  ordinary,  and  20,000  for  extra- 
ziL  One,  and  in  some  cases  more,  political  ordinary  times;  beside  the  national  guard,  a 
jonmals  are  published  in  all  the  towns ;  but  the  roecies  of  militia  whose  officers  are  thoroughly 
principal  political  papers  are  those  issued  at  Rio,  drilled,  and  one-third  of  the  rank  and  file  are 
of  which  the  Jorndl  do  Gomerdo,  the  Jomal  liable  to  be  called  into  service,  in  case  of  inva- 
do  RiOy  the  Diario  do  Bio  de  Janeiro^  and  the  sion.  This  national  guard  consists  of  106,330 
Corrtio  IfereantU^  are  the  most  important,  men.  The  navy,  in  1€57,  consisted  of  42  ships 
The  public  library  of  Rio  Janeiro  contains  in  active  service,  10  in  ordinary,  and  29  gun- 
about  100,000  volumes.  The  imperial  and  the  boats.  The  42  slups  in  active  service,  of  w^ich 
Benedictine  libraries  at  Rio,  ana  the  libraries  15  were  steamboats,  were  manned  1>y  8,836 
of  Bahia  and  San  Paulo,  contain  additional  and  seamen  and  marines.  The  total  naval  force 
large  collections  of  books.  There  are  also  at  (1858)  consists  of  4,600  men,  and  several 
Rio  Portuguese,  English,  French,  and  German  new  boats  are  now  in  course  of  construction. 
private  libraries.  The  principal  learned  bodies  The  circulating  medium  of  Brazil  consists  of 
are  the  imperial  historico-geographical  soci-  the  bills  of  the  bank  of  Brazil  and  of  the  gov- 
ety  of  Rio,  and  the  academy  of  mie  arts  and  emment  paper  money.    The  circulation  of  the 
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then  a  child  6  yean  old,  the  goveniment  be-  tiers  of  the  provinoes  of  Minas  Geraes  and  of 
ing  oondnoted  during  ma  minority  by  a  re-  Ban  Panlo.  It  was  inangorated  with  great 
gencj,  appointed  by  the  Brazilians  them-  solemnity  on  Haroh  29, 1858,  the  portion  oom- 
selves.  In  July,  1841,  Pedro  U.  was  crowned  pleted  being  to  the  extent  of  abont  40  miles, 
emperor  of  BrsjdL  His  sister  married  the  In  1857  a  law  was  passed  antiiorizing  the  gov- 
prinoe  de  Joinrille  in  1848.  Under  the  spirited  emment  to  contract  a  loan  to  the  extent  of  one- 
administration  of  the  emperor,  Braadlisadvanc-  third  of  the  capital  required  for  each  of  the  4 
ing  rapidly.  The  goyemment  made  extensive  great  railways,  and  in  May,  1858,  it  was  an- 
srants  of  land,  under  condition  that  100,000  nounced  in  London  that  a  4^  per  cent,  loan  of 
unmigrants  shall  settie  upon  it  before  1868.  £l,500,000had  been  concluded  by  the  Brazilian 
The  principal  German  colonies  are  at  San  Leo-  goyemment  with  the  house  of  Bothsohild,  the 
poldo  (Rio  Grande  do  Bui).  Donna  Francisca  money  to  be  applied  to  the  completion  of  the 
and  Blumenau  (Santa  Oatanna),  Porto  Allegro  Pedro  IL  railroad.  The  portion  of  that  line  com- 
(Rio  Grande  do  Sul),  OaravellM  (Eroeritn  San-  pleted  was  built  by  an  English  engineer.  The 
to),  Petropolis,  and  Fribourg  (Rio  ae  Janeiro),  remaining  sections  are  in  duu^  of  Col.  Gar- 
The  S  latter  colonies  contun,  reflectively,  a  nett,  an  American  engineer.  The  Pemambuco 
population  of  8,000  Germans  and  Swiss,  noted  railroad  is  finished  as  fiir  as  Oabo,  and  the  Ba- 
for  their  prosperity  and  wealth.  San  Leopoldo  hia  railroad  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  1858, 
is  a  thrivmg  uerman  colony,  with  a  population  while  the  other  hues  are  prosecuted  with  great 
of  10,000,  which  exported  hi  1854  produce  to  activity.  In  addition  to  these  4  great  Qnes, 
the  value  of  $600,000.  There  are  6  colonies  a  small  local  railway,  from  Maud  to  Petropolis. 
in  the  provixice  of  San  Paulo:  Superaguhy,  hasbeenfor  some  time  past  in  active  operation, 
Santa  Oruz,  San  Dommgo,  Toires,  Teco  For-  and  there  are  S  small  railways,  built  by  private 
quilles,  and  Novo  Mundo,  containing  an  ame-  companies,  namely,  from  Porto  las  Oaixas  to 
gate  population  of  40,000  Germans,  Swiss,  For-  OantagoUa  and  from  Nitherohi  to  Oampos. 
tuguese,  Galioians,  and  natives  of  the  Azore  Theci^ilal,Rio  Janeiro,  is  the  largest  and  one  of 
Islands.  Muoury  is  a  colony  in  course  of  devel-  the  finest  cities  of  South  America.  The  har- 
opment  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  In  bor  is  excellent  and  well  defended.  The  other 
aU  there  are  about  50  foreign  colonies,  with  a  principal  sei^rts  are  San  Salvador  or  Bahia, 
population  of  about  60,000.  The  increase  in  Bergipe  del  Key.  Pemambuco  or  Recife,  Para- 
the  German  population  has  called  into  existence  hiba,  Para,  Natoi,  Maranham,  Nithorohi,  Porto 
a  direct  postal  conmiunication,  by  treaty  of  Allegre.  Diamentina  (formerly  Tejuco),  one  of 
Aug.  13,  1857,  the  miul  being  carried  by  the  the  most  important  inland  towns  of  Brazil, 
new  ILunburg  Brazilian  steamboat  company,  is  &mous  for  its  trade  in  diamonds.  In 
Beside  the  steamboats  to  the  principsl  £uro-  the  interior,  Goyaz,  Ouyaba,  Guritiba,  Ouro 
pean  ports,  there  have  been,  since  1888^  2  Preto,  Egas,  and  Barra  are  the  largest  towns, 
steamboats  on  the  coast  between  the  capital  — (See  Soutiiey's  ^^  History  of  Bri^;"  Hen- 
and  Para  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  smaller  derson^s  ^^  History  of  Brazil; "  Kidder  andFlet- 
ports.  A  new  company  was  formed  in  1853,  cher's'^  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians  "^Philadelphia, 
for  the  steamboat  navigation  of  the  Amazon  1857);  £dwards*s  ^'YOTage  up  tne  Amazon;" 
and  of  its  2  tributary  rivers,  the  Tocantins  Ewbank^s  "BrazQ;"  Hemdon  and  Gibbons's 
and  Rio  Negro,  and  a  new  line  projected  to  "Tour  of  Ex^oration  of  the  Amazon  River.") 
go  from  Rio  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  BRAZIL  NuTS.  the  fruit  of  the  d^tAo^Z^tiaeis- 
uience  ascending  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  es2Mi,alargetreeof  the  order  20^^Ai(2a<;M9,  found 
to  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  is  in  active  on  the  Ormoco.  The  nuts  are  of  the  form  of  tri- 
operation  as  far  as  Montevideo.  Public  roads  angular  prisms,  with  very  hard  shells;  and  con- 
are  to  be  laid  out,  and  leased  to  companies,  in  tain  a  rich  oily  meat  in  one  piece  like  an  almond. 
the  same  manner  as  the  railways.  Bridges  be-  They  are  arranged  in  4  cellS|  each  of  which 
gin  also  to  receive  a  fair  share  of  public  atten-  contains  6  or  8  nuts,  and  aU  are  included  in  a 
tion,  and  a  new  and  beautiful  bndge  (with  4  spherical  case,  as  Isrge  as  a  man's  head.  ThePor- 
iron  pillars  and  iron  railing)  on  the  Parahiba  tuguese  formerly  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
was  inaugurated  Dec.  18, 1857,  thus  saving  the  in  these  nuts.  They  are  now  chiefly  exported 
immense  loss  of  time  which  was  heretofore  en-  firom  Para,  and  continue  to  form  an  article  of 
tailed  by  the  uncertain  and  tedious  crossing  great  commercial  importance.  When  fresh,  they' 
by  the  fbrry  boats.  Four  sreat  railway  lines  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  rich  flavor;  but 
are  projected  and  partiv  m  course  ox  con-  •  they  become  rancid  in  a  short  time  from  the 
atruction,  named  the  Rio  Janeiro  or  Pedro  sreat  quantity  of  oil  they  contain.  This  has 
n.  railway,  the  San  Paulo,  the  Bahia,  and  Seen  laraely  extracted  to  be  consumed  in  lamps. 
the  Pemambuco  nulway.  Tne  cost  of  the  first  BRA2IL  WOOD,  the  name  g^ven  to  several 
ia  estimated  at  $28,000,000,  the  government  varieties  of  red  dye  wood,  brought  from  South 
guaranteeing  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  for  88  America,  Central  America,  and  the  West  India 
y^ears.  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  an  addi-  islands.  The  genuine  BraziLwood,  sometimes 
tional  diviaend  of  2  per  cent,  the  privilege  of  called  Pemambuco  wood,  is  brought  from  the 
the  company  extenoing  over  90  years.  This  province  of  this  name  in  Braril.  The  tree  is 
line  is  to  pass  through  the  province  of  Rio  de  known  as  the  eettalpinia  crUta,  Other  varie- 
Janeiro,  and  to  unite  by  two  branches  the  fron-  ties  are  the  biaziletto  (the  most  inferior  kind 
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It  riaes  in  the  Oaadalnpe  motmtaina,  ne&r  not  perfectljr  nndentood.     The  Btarch  is  first 

lat.  88^  K.,  and  flows  into  the  golf  of  Mexioo,  converted  \>j  the  heat  into  gnm,  this  is  then 

about  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Qalreston.    Its  whole  farther  roasted  or  sabmitted   to  a  chemical 

length  is  estimated  at  over  900  miles :  the  di-  process,  of  which  all  we  know  is,  that  it  is  the 

rect  line  from  its  sonrce  to  its  month,  at  600  commencement  of  deoomporation  by  means  of 

miles.  Daring  the  spring  or  rainy  season,  steam-  heat,  which  is  characterized  in  nearly  all  organic 

boats  can  pass  np  to  Washington,  800  nulesfrom  substances,  even  of  the  most  different  natures, 

its  mouth,  and  they  can  alwa}^  go  up  to  Co-  by  the  appearance  of  a  brown  color,  an  agree- 

lumbia,  about  40  miles.    For  60O  mues  from  able  bitter  taste,  and  a  much  greater  solubility 

the  gulf^  its  width  yaries  frt>m  200  to  150  y^rds.  in  water.    During  the  baking  the  alcohol  do- 

BRAZOS  SANTIAQO,  a  village  80  mfies  £.  veloped  by  the  process  of  fermentation  is  driven 
of  BrownsvUle,  on  the  noithern  bank  of  the  Rio  off,  a  partof  the  water  evaporated,  and  the  starch 
Grande,  in  Oamero^  county,  Texas.  The  battles  rendered  more  soluble ;  and  when  a  high  tern- 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  in  1846,  perature  is  maintained  during  the  whole  opera- 
were  fought  about  half  way  between  Brazos  tion,  wMch  is  requisite  to  make  good  wholesome 
and  Matamoras.  bread,  another  chemical  change  is  effected  by 

BRAZZA,  an  island  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  the  hydration  of  the  constituents  of  the  flour. 

Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia,  circle  of  Spalato,  The  €tonnans,  before  placing  their  loaves  in 

near  the  coast,  8  miles  south  of  Spalato ;  area  the  oven,  pass  a  wet  brush  over  their  surface; 

about  170  sq.  m.,  pop.  about  16,000,  with  20  this  moderates,  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  gives 

▼illitfes.  the  loaf  a  shining  appearance.    The  quantity  of 

BkEAOH,  in  fortification,  a  ffap  or  a  wall  water  taken  up  by  the  flour,  in  mixing  the  dough, 

made  by  the  artillery  or  mines  of  tne  benegers  varies  accordmg  to  the  quality  of  the  flour ; 

preparatory  to  an  assault  upon  the  place.  that  made  from  wheat  grown  in  southern  lati- 

BREAD.  Bread  may  be  made  of  the  meal  tudes  takes  up  more  than  that  grown  at  the  north, 
of  any  of  the  cereal  grains;  but  as  wheaten  that  grown  on  high  more  than  that  on  low 
flour  is  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  and  lands,  and  that  grown  in  dry  more  than  that 
makes  the  most  perfect  bread,  we  shall  speak  grown  in  wet  seasons.  The  best  flour  takes 
mainly  of  that  kind.  Bread  is  either  unleavened  up  in  dough  about  46  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
or  leavened.  When  flour  is  mixed  with  water  of  water,  common  flour  about  86  per  cent, 
into  a  thick  juiste,  and  being  flattened  out,  if  while  the  ordinary  quantity  is  about  40  percent 
submitted  in  an  oven  to  a  temperature  of  212^  Thorough  kneading  is  necessary  for  the  intimate 
F.,  until  thoroughly  dried,  it  forms  a  dense  and  incorporation  of  the  ingredients;  and  it  has 
more  or  less  hard  cake,  in  which,  except  that  beside  a  farther  use  by  acting  mechanically  on 
a  portion  of  the  starch  is  rendered  more  soluble  the  texture  of  the  dough,  rendering  it  fibrous  and 
brjr  the  heat,  no  chemical  change  has  tsken  place,  delicate.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
From  the  small  quimtity  of  moisture  it  contains  obviate  the  necessity  of  employing  manual  labor 
such  bread  can  be  kept  good  Ibr  a  long  time,  in  kneading,  which  in  large  bakeries  is  not  al- 
It  forms  the  passover  or  unleavened  bread  of  ways  the  most  cleanly  of  processes:  and  recently 
the  Jews.  In  the  form  of  oaten  or  barley  cakes,  both  in  France  and  this  country  tne  difficulties 
it  is  stin  laiselv  used  by  the  peasantry  of  Scot-  which  long  baffled  inventors  have  been  over* 
land  and  Ireland.  As  sea  biscuit,  or  pilot  come,  and  kneading  madiines  which  perform 
and  navy  biscuit,  &a,  it  is  an  article  of  the  workmore  perfectly  than  tiie  hand  have  been 
extensive  consumption.  When  flour  b  mixed  in  constructed.  The  alcohol  lost  in  the  process  of 
due  proportions  with  water,  and  some  ferment  baking,  though  trifling  in  amount  in  a  single 
is  added,  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  being  main-  family  baking,  becomes  enormous  in  the  aggre* 
tained.  tne  dough  thus  formed  rises  and  increases  sate  of  public  consumption  of  bread;  thus  it 
In  bulx;  this,  when  baked,  constitutes  leavened  has  been  calculated  that  the  amount  of  bread 
bread.  The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  annually  consumed  in  London  involves  a  loss 
in  the  process  of  bread-making  are  curious  and  of  800,000  gallons  of  spirit,  and  in  the  Ger- 
intere^ing.  According  to  Mitscherlich,  flour  man  customs  union  7,600,000  gallons.  Various 
made  from  fresh  sound  whei^  contains  no  sugar ;  attempts  have  been  made  to  cofiect  this  product 
bat  in  the  presence  of  water  a  minute  proportion  and  at  one  time  £20,000  sterling  was  expended 
of  the  stiffch  is  quickly  converted  mto  grape  for  the  purpose  at  Ohelsea,  London,  without  any 
sugar.  By  the  addition  of  ferment,  hop  yeast  be-  successral  result  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  bread- 
ing generallv used,  this  is  fnrther increased  atthe  making,  by  means  of  leaven  or  yeast,  a  certain 
expense  of  the  starch  in  the  process  of  fermenta-  quantity  of  the  starch  is  converted  into  alcohol 
tion,  and  grape  sugar  is  converted  into  idoohol  and  carbonic  add,  and  thus  becomes  lost*as  a 
and  carbonic  acid.  The  carbonic  add  formed  nutritive  element  of  the  flour.  Yarions  methods 
everywhere  throughout  the  mixture  is  entan-  have  been  proposed  at  once  to  prevent  this  loss 
gled  and  retuned  oy  the  tenadous  gluten,  and  and  obviate  thenecessi^  of  employinga  ferment 
the  dough  is  thus  rendered  light  and  ceUnlar.  Most  of  these  methods  are  founded  on  the  liber- 
When  subndtted  in  an  oven  to  a  baking  temper-  ation  of  carbonic  add  from  one  of  its'  compounds 
ature  (802^-500^  F.)l  the  outer  surface  becomes  by  means  of  an  add.  As  salt  is  used  in  making 
roastecL  assnming  a  orown  color,  and  undergo-  bread,  Henry  of  Manchester  proposed  as  long 
ing  a  onemical  enange,  the  natoro  of  which  is  ago  as  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  to 
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This  plan  was  the  oonstniotion  of  hnge  tmnoftted  breadth  at  top  of  19.6  metres,  in  order  to  con- 
ooncs  of  timber,  wMcIl  of  the  reduced  size  at  stmct  upon  it  a  battery  of  20  pieces  of  the 
which  thej  were  actoallj  bnilt,  measored  86  feet  heaviest  artillery ;  and  the  2  extremities  it  was 
in  height,  with  a  ciroomferenoe  of  472  feet  at  proposed  to  finally  complete  in  the  same  man- 
base,  and  889  feet  at  top,  the  angle  of  the  slope  ner.  At  that  time  the  old  work,  which  had 
being  60°.  This  was  strengthened  by  an  into-  originallj  been  raised  to  low-water  mark,  was 
rior  concentric  cone,  0  feet  10  inches  within  ndnced  by  the  action  of  the  sea  to  15  or  18 
the  outer  one.  The  frame  of  each  was  made  feet  below  it,  and  the  profile  imparted  to  it 
of  80  large  npright  timbers  24  feet  long  and  1  was  regarded  as  that  of  greatest  stability  with 
footeqnare.  On  these  were  erected  80  more  least  expenditure  of  material.  The  interior 
of  14  feet  in  length,  making,  for  the  2  exterior  slope  was  one  of  equal  height  and  base,  12.6 
and  2  interior  portions,  820  of  these  uprights,  metres*  The  slope  exposed  to  the  sea  had  at 
The  machine  was  then  planked,  hooped,  and  bottom  a  height  of  6.8  metres  to  a  base  of  9, 
firmly  bolted  together.  The  first  cone  was  succeeded  by  one  of  6.2  to  a  base  of  47.5 ;  its 
built  and  floated  at  HaTre,  then  taken  to  pieces,  origmal  form  was  a  uniform  slope  of  1  in 
transported  to  Cherbourg,  and  fioated  aS  and  height  to  8  of  base.  The  sea  washmg  over  the 
sank  on  June  6, 1784 ;  and  the  second  on  July  top  tended  to  move  the  stones  f^om  the  out- 
7  following,  in  the  presence  of  10,000  specta-  side  to  the  inside ;  and  this  action  it  was  essen- 
tors ;  but  before  the  cavity  of  this  one  could  tial  to  oppose  by  raising  the  top  above  the  sur- 
be  filled  with  stones,  its  upper  part  was  demol-  face  of  the  water.  In  1808,  tbe  central  per- 
ished in  a  storm  of  6  days'  continuance  in  Au-  tion  was  completed  to  low- water  mark,  and  a 
gust,  and  the  stones  it  contained  were  roread  superstructure  or  parapet,  of  blocks  of  60  to  80 
over  the  bottom,  interfering  with  the  placing  cubic  feet  each,  was  raised  along  the  south  or 
of  the  next  cone.    The  original  plan  was  to  inner  side  to  the  height  of  the  highest  tides, 


set  90  of  these  cones,  of  150  feet  diameter  at  along  which  the  smaller  stones  used  in  the 
base,  OlO  at  top,  and  65  feet  height,  in  sucoes-  construction,  pressed  upward  by  the  great 
sion,  and  fill  tnem  with  loose  stones  or  mason-  waves  in  the  winter  storms,  collected  and 
ry,  and  the  spaces  between  them  with  a  net-  formed  a  solid'  and  compact  surface,  at  a  new 
work  of  iron  chains,  to  break  the  force  of  the  slope,  of  which  the  base  was  about  quadruple 
waves.  The  number  was  afterwud  reduced  to  the  vertical  height.  It  was  observed  that  the 
64.  After  the  2d  cone  went  to  pieces,  the  cov*  lateral  movement  of  the  small  stones  by  the 
emment  directed  that  the  remamder  should  be  storms,  driving  obliquely  along  the  outer  face 
set  102  feet  apart  This  distance,  by  a  new  or-  of  the  dike,  caused  them  to  collect  at  each  ex- 
der,  wfSs  increased  to  1,280  feet  the  spaces  to  be  tremity  in  a  conical  mound  of  the  precise  con- 
fiUed  in  with  loose  stones.  At  last,  when  18  figuration  traced  for  the  proposed  terminal  bat- 
coDos  had  been  sunk  at  enormous  eipense,  and  teries ;  but  to  prevent  their  extending  into  and 
with  serious  damage  to  many  of  them,  the  obstructing  the  passes,  it  was  found  indispensa- 
plan  was  abandon^  the  tops  of  those  left  ble  to  face  the  whole  exterior  with  blocks  larse 
standing  were  cut  off  down  to  low- water  mark  enough  to  resist  these  oblique  impulsions.  Li 
in  1789,  and  the  system  of  construction  by  May,  1806.  the  battery  on  the  central  portion 
sinking  rocks  was  recosmized  as  the  only  pro-  was  armed  with  .20  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance. 
cess  sure  to  succeed.  The  filling  in  of  stone  In  February  and  May,  1807,  occurred  2  great 
was  continued  till,  at  the  end  of  we  year  1790,  storms,  the  effects  of  which  upon  this  portion, 
the  quantity  sunk  was  estimated  at  5,800,000  as  also  of  the  unprecodentedly  severe  storm  of 
tons ;  and  the  total  expenditure^  by  the  esU-  Feb.  12,  1808,  are  described  in  the  "  Memoir 
mate  presented  to  the  legislative  assembly  in  upon  the  Dike  of  Cherbourg,  compared  with 
1 792,  was  about  81,000,000  francs,  or  $6,800,000.  the  Jetty  or  Breakwater  at  Plymouth,'^  by  the 
liie  conmiission  appointed  by  the  departments  baron  Oachin,  inspector-general  of  roads  and 
of  war,  marine,  and  the  interior,  in  1792,  re-  bridges.  In  the  last-named  storm  the  battery 
ported,  after  careful  examination  of  the  dike  was  submerged,  the  parapet  was  upset,  and  the 
and  of  the  partial  protection  it  already  afford-  barracks  and  jgurrison,  with  60  men,  were 
ed  at  different  stages  of  the  tide,  t)iat  its  sta-  swept  away.  The  large  blocks  of  stone,  with 
bility  could  not  be  depended  upon  except  by  which  the  dike  was  faced,  were  by  this  stonn 
tho  use  of  larger  blocks  of  stone  as  a  racing  arranged  in  new  positions,  and  so  closely 
than  had  before  been  employed— these  stones  stow^  that  they  appeared  as  if  placed  by 
should  be  at  least  of  16  to  20  feet  cube ;  and  the  hand  of  man  m  positions  of  the  mosib 
they  recommended  that  the  dike  be  raised  81  perfect  stability.  As  tnus  arranged,  the  out- 
fect  above  the  level  of  the  lowest  tide,  which  er  side  presents  4  slopes.  At  the  upper  part, 
would  make  it  about  9  feet  above  that  of  the  reached  only  by  the  tops  of  the  waves,  the 
highest  tides.  But  the  revolution  succeeding,  height  is  to  the  base  as  100  to  186.  Be- 
farther  work  was  interrupted.  In  1802,  by  neath  this  is  the  space  between  the  high 
advice  of  a  new  conunission  appointed  2  rears  and  low-water  marks,  which  is  exposed  at 
previously  by  a  new- government,  it  was  deter*  all  tunes  of  tide  to  the  most  violent  action  of 
mined  to  raise  the  central  portion  of  the  break-  the  sea.  Its  slope  is  the  most  inclined,  tho 
water  to  the  lieight  before  recommended,  for  height  being  to  the  base  as  100  to  640.  Below 
195  metres  (640  feet)  in  lengthy  and  to  give  it  a  the  bwest  spring  tides  is  a  space  but  little  ex* 
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omioal  meiihod,  and  one  tihst  raiglit  be  de-  The  pLioe  is  also  exposed  to  the  fields  of  ice 
ended  upon  for  stability.  By  their  reports  it  that  are  brought  down  by  the  ebb  tide  in  the 
rould  seem  they  attached  but  little  importance  winter,  and  urged  on  by  the  heavy  northerly 
3  the  horizontal  shock  which  a  wave,  driven  gales  of  this  season.  The  plan  of  the  break- 
y  the  winds  and  swaying  backward  and  for-  water  was  eonsequently  designed  to  guard 
rard,  gives  by  its  inertia,  when  it  impinges  against  dangers  from  these  different  directions, 
pon  a  vertical  wall.  Sir  Howard  Donj^M,  It  consisted,  first,  of  a  straight  mole,  1,203 
ne  of  the  commission,  strongly  dissented  m>m  yards  long,  in  water  of  5  to  6  fathoms  depth, 
heir  views  in  the  able  report  he  presented  to  the  sea  uope  having  a  base  of  105(  feet  to  a 
he  house  of  commons.  He  also  stronsly  op-  height  of  89  feet,  and  profiled  after  the  curvi- 
osed  the  use  of  bricks  cemented  into  bloclu,  linear  figore  assumed  by  the  breakwater  at 
s  was  recommended  by  some,  or  of  any  mate-  Cherbouig ;  the  inner  dope  to  be  at  an  anale 
ial  but  stone,  in  the  forms  already  proved  so  of  46^.  The  width  at  top  was  designed  to  be 
dvantageous  at  Oherbourg  and  Plymouth. —  22  feet  ^afterward  increased  to  80),  and  the 
'he  construction  of  an  important  breakwater  entire  width  at  base  160}  feet  (afterward  in- 
ras  commenced  at  Portland  on  the  southern  creased  to  175  feet).  Its  position  was  in  a  line 
oast  of  England,  in  1849.  It  is  to  consist  of  tangent  to  the  seaward  extremity  of  Cape  Hen- 
n  outer  and  inner  mole,  the  total  length  of  lopen,  extending  E.  8.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.,  which 
rhich  is  to  be  2,600  yards.  The  area  these  is  in  the  original  course  of  the  ebb  tide ;  the 
•rill  protect  is  about  2,107  acres  of  Portluid  shore  of  &e  cape  is  1,000  yards  distant  from 
lay,  over  which  the  depth  of  water  is  frx>m  2  its  eastern  end  on  the  course  of  the  break- 
o  10  fathoms.  The  enhance  is  made  available  water,  but  only  600  yards  opposite  toward  the 
or  the  largest  men-of-war  and  steamers.  About  south.  This  mole  protects  the  harbor  behind 
1,000,000  tons  of  stone  had  been  deporited  up  it  frt>m  the  nortliem  and  eastern  winds.  The 
o  the  early  part  of  the  year  1868,  and  the  second  mole,  designated  as  the  ice-b^aker,  is 
jrangementtf  are  so  complete  for  ronning  down  opposite  the  western  end  of  the  breakwater 
be  stone  upon  the  several  lines  of  raQway  proper,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  of 
aid  from  the  quarries,  that  nearly  600,000  tons  860  yards.  It  lies  in  an  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S. 
an  be  deposited  annnally.  These  quarries  are  direction,  making  an  angle  of  146  j°  with  the 
if  the  ooutio  limestone  or  Porthmd  stone,  the  course  of  the  other.  The  area  protected  against 
ame  which  famished  the  stone  for  St.  Paul's  all  the  most  dangerous  winds,  with  a  depth  of 
tathedral,  London,  and  for  the  bridges  of  8  to  6  fathoms,  is  estimated  at  860  acres.  The 
Westminster  and  Blackfriars.  They  are  upon  work  was  commenced  in  1829,  under  direction 
Qounits  of  considerable  elevation — one  fhll  800  of  Mr.  Strickland,  and  in  1884  it  was  so  far 
eet  above  the  water,  from  which  the  wagons  advanced,  that  vessels  found  protection  behind 
iescend  by  gravity  to  the  breakwater,  the  it.  Blocks  of  rubble  from  the  nearest  quarries 
oaded  cars  drawing  up  the  empty.  Btone  is  were  thrown  in  to  form  their  own  slopes  for  a 
loarried  by  convicta,  of  whom  928  are  kept  foundation.  The  outer  covering  to  within  6 
hus  employed ;  and  896  other  laborers  are  en-  feet  of  low-water  mark  was  of  blocks  fh>m  2 
;aged  in  other  work  connected  with  the  con-  to  8  tons  weight ;  from  this  to  low-water  mark 
traction.  The  stone  used  is  rubble,  fiiced  with  they  were  of  8  tons;  thence  to  high-water 
argo  blocks,  some  of  which  are  quarried  and  mark,  8  to  4  tons,  and  above  this,  4  to  6  tons, 
aid,  weighing  6  to  6  tons.  Although  the  work  to  a  height  of  4  feet  8  inches  above  highest 
ionsiderably  exceeds  in  extent  the  breakwater  at  water.  The  ordinary  rise  of  tide  is  nearly  6 
Plymouth,  its  estimated  cost,  from  the  economi-  feet  equinoctial  tides  7  feet,  and  extreme  tides 
;al  arrangements  and  convenient  supplies  of  10  reet  As  the  breakwater  was  built,  its  ex- 
tone,  is  less  than  one  million  pounds  sterling. —  terior  slope  for  the  first  1 6  feet  from  bottom  was 
n  1828,  a  commiBsion  appointed  by  the  govern-  at -an  an^e  of  46°.  thence  to  summit  28°,  or  8 
nent  of  the  United  8tiU;es,  under  act  of  con-  to  1.  The  inner  slope  was  46°.  The  surfaces 
rrcss  of  May  24.  1824,  consLsting  of  Oommo-  of  both  slopes  to  the  level  of  low  water  were 
lore  Rodgers  of  the  navy,  Bri^ier-general  paved  with  rough  blocks  set  at  right  angles  to 
Bernard  of  the  engineer  corps,  and  William  the  slope,  and  well  wedged  together,  thus  pre- 
Jtrickland,  architect  and  engineer,  recommend-  senting  as  little  surface  as  practicable  to  the 
k1  the  construction  of  a  br^ikwater  in  Dela-  action  of  the  waves.  The  stone  used  in  this 
ware  bay,  just  within  Oape  Henlopen.  The  work  was  obtained  firom  a  variety  of  sources, 
rork  was  required  from  the  fact  that,  from  some  trap  rock  from  the  Palisades  on  the  Hud- 
^ew  York  harbor  to  tiie  mouth  of  Chesapeake  son  river,  greenstone  from  the  northern  part  of 
)ay,  there  was  no  good  place  of  shelter  along  Delaware,  and  gneiss  from  different  quarries  in 
;he  coast  for  vessels  exp<Med  to  easterly  gales.  Delaware.  These  rocks,  though  averaging  a 
The  entrance  of  Delaware  bay  on  the  south  weight  of  176  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot^.  and 
nde  was  Judged  the  most  advantageous  point  employed  of  the  dimensions  named,  were  in- 
fer constructing  a  harbor  of  refuge,  tiioush  it  sufficient  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  sea  in 
was  exposed  both  to  the  most  dangerous  gales  the  course  of  the  construction  of  the  moles, 
from  the  Atlantic  between  K  8.  E.  and  N.  E.  During  the  winter  season,  those  upon  the  sur- 
by  N.,  and  those  across  the  waters  of  Dela-  fiice  of  the  work  were  more  or  less  displaced, 
ware  bay  from  N.  E.  by  N.  around  to  the  W.  and  a  large  piece  of  7  tona  weight  was  moved 
VOL.  m. — 12 
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Great  BriiAln  to  several  marine  epeoies  of  the  hj  the  poldrona,  which  were  pat  on  over,  and, 
family  tparidm^  as  to  the  eantharu$gri»etUy  Ouv.,  of  course,  after  the  breastpkte.  This  piece  of 
and  to  2  species  of  pagellu§;  also  to  some  mala-  armor,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  inTariably  made 
oopteryifians  of  the  carp  fiunily,  as  eyprinui  of  steel,  and  was  peaked  in  front,  in  the  form 
hramtkt  Linn.  of  what  is  called  a  pigeon  breast,  in  order  to 
BREASTPLATE,  the  principal  piece  of  defen-  canse  all  lance  points,  missiles,  or  thmsts  of  the 
sive  armor  for  the  body,  callea  in  Greek  9^^,  sword  to  be  ^anoed  aside  innocuous.  The 
which  is  also  the  word  for  the  chest;  in  Latin  modem  cuirasses  of  the  heavy  cavaliy  of  the 
hriea^  supposed  to  be  derived  from  lorum^  a  last  aod  present  century,  are  framed  exactly  on 
strapi  as  if  it  had  been  originally  made  of  leather ;  the  plan  of  the  knights'  corslets  of  the  middle 
and  in  French  euiraaae^  of  certiunly  the  same  ety-  ages ;  except  that,  as  no  gorget  or  armor  for  the 
mology  which  is  more  questionably  assigned  to  limbs  is  now  worn,  they  are  finished  at  the  neck 
the  word  lariea.  In  the  oldest  anthoritj^  both  and  shoulders  by  projecting  rims,  like  tiiose 
scriptural  and  classical,  we  find  that  defeosive  which  guard  the  hips.  In  the  English  and 
armor  of  all  sorts  was  made  of  brass  or  bronze,  Austrian  servicei^  the  breastplates  of  the  cuiras- 
except  the  buckler  or  shield  only,  the  basis  of  siers  are  invariably  of  bright  steel;  inUieFrendi 
which  was  various,  sometimes  of  bull-hides  mac-  and  Russian,  some  of  the  regiments,  aa  the  gen- 
erated and  doubled  many  times,  sometimes  of  darmerie  and  carabineers  of  the  former,  wear 
osier,  and  lastly,  sometimes  of  thin  plank  oov-  them  of  polished  brass. — ^The  breastplate  of  the 
ered  with  leather.  The  breastplate  was  invi^  Jewish  high  priest,  worn  as  an  ornament,  not 
riably  of  metal,  unless  in  some  instances  amons  aa  a  defence,  was  composed  of  rich  stuf^  adorned 
the  oriental  nations, 'who  substituted  quilted  with  12  precious  stones,  engraved  with  the  names 
jacketsof  cotton  for  corslets  of  metal,  as  did  the  of  the  12  tribes  of  IsraeL  It  had  a  typical, 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  at  the  time  of  the  dia-  mystic  meaning. 

covery  and  conquest  of  this  continent  by  the  BREAST-WORE,  an  elevation  raised  for  the 

Spaniards.    The  Greek  corslet,  which  was  open  purpose  of  protecting  troops  against  the  shot  of 

on  the  chest,  and  shi^)ed  much  like  the  modem  an  enemy.    It  is  usually  a  mass  of  earth,  but 

oor^ets  of  female  wear,  with  straps  of  metal  may  also  be  made  of  gabions,  &scines,  or  bags 

crossing  the  shoulders  and  ftstened  in  front  by  of  sand,  wool,  or  cotton.    Its  thickness  must  be 

aid  ofbosses,  often  representing  lions' or  sphinxes'  made  to  vary,  according  to  the  artillery  of  the 

heads,  was  usually  modelled  to  represent  the  enemy,  but  should  seldom  be  lees  than  10  feet, 

naked  body,  with  the  paps,  the  ribs,  the  abdo-  and  its  height  should  be  such  that  the  interior 

men,  and  even  the  navel,  clearly  figured  by  do-  of  the  intrenchments  cannot  be  commanded 

pressions  or  elevations  in  the  material,  llie  1^  from  anv  external  point 

ter  was  usually  a  bronze  of  many  metals,  amons  BREATH.    See  Respibatiox. 

which  the  most  precious  minerals,  as  gold  and  BREATHITT,  a  county  in  tiie  eastern  part  of 

silver,  were  frequently  mingled  with  copper,  Kentucky.    It  has  an  area  of  600  sq.  m.,  and 

tin,  and  electrum.  whatever  may  be  the  sub-  the  surface  is  diversified  by  luffh  hilU  and  fer- 

atance  intended  by  that  name,  which  is  fire-  tile  valleys,  and  moatiy  covered  with  forests. 

quenUv  found  in  Homer.    Among  tiie  orien-  The  north  and  middle  forks  of  Kentucky  river 

tal  nations  scale  armoV  was  In  use ;  and  it  is  said  intersect  it    Iron  ore  and  stone  coal  are  found 

by  many  authors  that  tiie  Roman  legionaries  in  some  abundance,  and  a  bed  of  sandstone  un- 

wore  chain  maiL    This  does  not,  however,  ap-  derlies  the  whole  county.    Timber,  coal,  bees- 

]^ar  to  be  the  case,  from  the  ancient  statues,  wax,  and  ginseng  are  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 

which  represent  the  consuls  and  imperators  port    The  productions  in  1650  were  155,840 

wearing  corslets  of  the  Greek  fashion,  closely  Doshels  of  Indian  com,  2,083  of  oats,  8,916 

imitating  the  natural  form  of  U>e  naked  body ;  or  pounds  of  wool,  and  1,636  of  fiax.    There  were 

from  the  figures  of  Roman  soldiers,  on  Tn^an'a  8  sawmills,  9  grist  mills,  5  churdies,  and  80 

and  Antonine's  colunms,  who  usually  are  armed  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value  of  real 

with  breast  and  back  pieces,  formed  of  broad,  estate  in  1855,  $373,817.    Pop.  in  1850,  3,785, 

overLipping,  horizontal  plates,  like  the  bmds  ^  whom  170  are  slaves.     The  county  was 

of  an  armadUlo.    The  breastplates  of  the  com-  formed  in  1839,  and  named  in  honor  of  John 

picte  suits  of  the  middle  siges  were  formed  of  Breathitt,  late  governor  of  the  state.    Oapital, 

two  pieces,  for  the  breast  and  back,  covering    Jackson. 

the  whole  trunk  from  the  collar-bone,  where  BRSBEUF,  Jkan  dk,  one  of  the  earliest 

they  were  overlaid  by  the  plates  of  the  gorgets,  to  French  missionaries  to  Oanada,  born  in  1693,  died 

the  hips,  where  they  were  finished  by  a  wide  in  1649.    He  set  sail  in  X625  with  Ohamplain, 

projecting  rim-  or  flange,  sloping  outward  and  arrived  at  Quebec  when  but  a  single  house  was 

downward  so  as  to  overhang  and  cover  the  seen  there,  and  fixed  his  residence  among  the 

Jointed  plates  called  tuilsttet,  or  taslets,  which  Hurons.    He  learned  their  language^  and  gained 

defended  the  thiglis.    The  two  pieces  were  con-  tbeir  confidence.    In  1649  they  were  suddenly 

nected  above  the  shoulders^  and  on  the  sides,  by  attacked  by  the  Iroquois,  and  Br6beuf  fell  into 

clasps  and  rivets^  and  covered  the  whole  bodv,  the  hands  of  the  latter,  by  whom  he  was  put  to 

leaving  the  arms  entirely  unprotected,  exactiy  death  with  frightful  tortures.    His  *^  Catechism 

resembling,  in  that  respect,  a  modem  coat  with-  transUted  into  the  language  of  the  Hurons"  was 

out  ihb  aleevefl^  until  the  ahoulden  were  covered  published  at  Paria  in  165£ 
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ministiyi  and  installed  pastor  of  a  church  in  little  opportunity  for  aedye  service.    When  on 

Lexington,  Ky.    After  remaining  in  this  charge  dnty  in  Mexico,  howeyer,  he  was  Employed  as 

4  yaars,  daring  which  time  he  established  a  re*  ooonsel  for  Gen«  Pillow,  in  the  series  of  sin- 

ligious  newspaper  entitled  the  "  Western  Lomi-  gnlar  prosecntions  between  him  and  his  asaoci- 

nary,'*  he  was  called  to  tlie  second  Presbyterian  ates  and  soperiors.    On  his  retain  he  was  elected 

charoh  in  Baltimore,  ascolleagnewith  the  Rev.  to  the  hoose  of  representatiyes  of  Kentucky, 

Dr.  Glendy.    Being  appointed  in  1831  secretary  where  he  first  had  an  opportnnity  to  exhibit  his 

and  general  agent  of  the  board  of  education  of  powers  as  a  debater.    In  1851  he  was  elected 

the  Presbyterian  church,  he  removed  to  Plula-  to  the  federal  house  of  representatives,  after 

delphia,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  of-  an  animated  contest,  over  Gen.  Leslie  Combs. 

fice.    He  occupied  this  post  for  a  period  ^f  6  In  1863  he  carried  the  election  to  the  same  of- 

years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  elected  fice,  after  a  still  more  violent  and  protracted 

by  the  Presbyterian  general  assembly  professor  contest,  daring  which  he  exhibited  remarkable 

in  the  Princeton  theological  seminary.      He  vigor  and  perseverance,  over  Governor  Robert 

filled  the  chair  with  singular  ability.    Whilo  at-  Letcher.    One  of  his  first  public  performances 

tending  to  his  duties  as  professor,  he  was  fre-  was  the  delivery  of  a  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay, 

qaendy  called  to  preach  in  the  New  York  pnl-  soon  after  his  decease^  although  he  was  of  a 

gits.  During  his  connection  with  the  seminary  different  party  firom  that  distinguished  states- 
e  engaged  in  a  mbUc  controversy  with  Bishop  man.  During  tibe  first  session  of  the  3dd  Gon- 
IIa{^es,ofNewxork,  the  subject  of  which  em-  gress,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the 
braced  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Bomaa  S[anafUhKebradca  bill,  he  was  involved  in  a 
Catholio  church.  Thin  controverqr  was  subse-  personal  altercation  with  Ifr.  Cutting,  a  mem- 
qnently  published  in  a  volume  entitled  **  Roman  ber  from  Kew  York,  which  led  to  the  prelun- 
Oatholio  Controversy.^'  He  delivered  an  ad-  inaries  of  a  dueL  The  meeting  was,  however, 
dress  before  the  literary  societies  in  the  New  avoided  without  any  imputation  upon  the  char- 
York  univernty,  which  also  was  published  with  acter  or  conduct  of  Mr.  Breckinridge.  Upon 
several  other  |»pers,  all  of  which  show  his  the  accession  of  President  Pierce,  he  was  of- 
ability  as  a  polemical  writer.  He  took  an  active  fisred  tiie  ministry  to  Soain,  previously  to  the 
part  in  the  oontroversios  which  agitated  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sonl6,  but  declined  it.  In 
Presbyterian  chnroh,  and  whether  in  presby-  1856  he  was  nominated  and  elected  vice-presi- 
teries,  synods,  or  general  assemblies,  he  idways  dent,  in  conjunction  with  Buchanan  as  president, 
stood  firmly  on  the  old  school  platform.  As  a  and  entered  upon  the  office  March  4, 1857.  Al- 
debater  in  the  ecclesiastical  ccNirts,  or  on  the  though  the  younaest  officer  who  has  ever  held 
I^tform,  he  wasgeneraUy  direct  and  to  the  point,  that  position,  he  nas  presided  over  the  senate  of 
All  his  sermons,  speeches,  and  arguments  were  the  United  States  witn  dignity  and  impartiolit j. 
extempore,  yet  correct  and  logical  In  1838,  BRECKINRIDGE,  Robxbt  J.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
upon  the  organization  of  the  board  of  foreign  uncle  of  the  preceding,  an  American  divine 
missions,  he  was  elected  its  secretacry  and  gene-  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  born  at  Cabell's 
ral  agent,  and  ha  devoted  his  entire  time  and  Dale,  Ky.,  March  8, 1800.  nh  studied  snoce»> 
energy  to  the  superintendenoe  of  its  operations,  rivdy  in  Princetoxi,  Yale,  and  Union  colleges, 
His  abnndant  labors  were,  however,  too  great  graduating  at  the  last  in  1819.  He  then  fitted 
for  his  physical  constitution,  and  premature  himself  for  the  bar,  and  practised  law  in  £en- 
exhaostion  was  the  result  He  had  but  just  tucky  for  8  years  from  1828,  being  in  that  pe- 
reached  the  meridian  of  life  when  his  healtii  riod  several  times  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
gave  way,  and  ha  was  obliged  to  retire  from  hii  lature.  His  family  nad  been  Presbyterians 
position  at  the  head  of  the  missionary  enter-  since  the  time  of  Uie  reformation,  and  upon 
prise  in  the  Preabyterian  church.  He  died  on  profession  of  his  faith  in  1829  he  joined  that 
the  spot  where  he  wss  bom.  -At  the  period  ohurdi.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first 
of  hii  decease  he  was  pastor  elect  of  a  Pres-  Presbyterian  church  in  Baltimore  in  1882,  in 
byterian  church  of  New  Orleans,  and  prend^t  which  position  he  remained  13  years^  and  rose 
elect  of  Oglethorpe  university,  Georgia.  to  eminence  for  his  eloquence  and  power  in  the 
BREOSINRIDGE,  John  C.,  vice-president  of  pnlpit  In  1845  he  was  elected  preddent  of 
the  United  States  in  1867,  bom  near  Ludngton,  Jefferson  college.  Pa.,  where  he  remained  2 
Kentucky,  Jan.  21, 1821,  is  a  grandson  of  John  years,  at  the  same  time  being  pastor  of  the 
Breckinridge,  U.  a  senator  and  attomey-gene-  ohurdi  in  a  neighboring  village ;  after  which  he 
ral.  He  was  educated  at  Centre  coUege,  at  removed  to  Kentucky,  assumed  the  pastorate 
Danville,  and  studied  law  at  the  IVansylvania  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  LexingUHi, 
institute  in  that  state.  After  a  short  residence  and  became  superintendent  of  public  instrac- 
in  Iowa,  he  returned  to  Kentnclnr,  married  tion  for  the  state.  In  1853  he  resigned  these 
Miss  Birch,  of  Goorgetown,  and  settled  at  Lex-  charges,  having  been  elected  by  the  general  as- 
ington,  where  he  has  been  since  one  of  the  sembly  professor  of  exegetic,  didactic,  and  po- 
leadtng  members  of  his  profession.  At  the  iemic  theology  in  the  newly  established  semi- 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  he  entered  nary  at  Danville,  Ky.,  an  office  which  he  con- 
the  military  service,  and  was  elected  mijor  of  tinues  to  hold.  He  has  narticipated  largely  in 
the  third  regiment  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  the  religious,  moral,  and  philanthropic  move- 
The  regiment  was  mosteredlate,  so  that  he  had  menta  and  oontroversiea  of  the  last  85  years. 
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4^  bj  Henr^  of  Orange,  its  resistanoe  In  neHlier  of  parents,  snoh  as  are  asoertained  by  experi- 
instoDoe  being  snooessfoL  During  the  French  ment  tp  be  most  likely  to  produoe  ezcellenco  in 
war  of  the  rerolntion  it  was  taken  by  Dninoa-  the  progeny.  Other  points  of  consideration 
riea  in  1798,  but  liberated  in  consequence  of  arj  also  involved  in  the  question  of  breeding,  as, 
his  losing  the  battle  of  Neerwinden;  in  1794  it  for  instance,  the  relative  age  of  the  sires  aud 
was  besieged  by  Piohegm,  and  held  out  until  dams ;  the  state  of  physical  health,  which  is 
the  whole  of  Holland  surrendered ;  and  lastly,  ordinarily  termed  condition,  to  be  maintained 
in  1818,  when,  on  the  approach  of  the  Russian  in  both  parent  animals  at  the  period  of  genera- 
vanguard,  the  French  garrison  sallied  against  tion,  and,  in  the  female,  during  the  whole  time 
Benkendorf^  the  townspeople  rose  and  shut  of  gestation  and  of  the  nutrition  of  the  young ; 
the  gates  on  the  defenders,  and  finally  surren-  the  food,  lodginff,  clothing,  temperature  to  be 
der^  it  to  the  alliea  for  UoUand,  It  is  most  preserveo,  and  degree  of  exercise,  which  are 
noted  for  2  events,  the  former  being  the  fa*  most  conducive  to  the  production  and  mainten- 
mons  declaration  of  Breda,  issued  by  Charles  ance  of  such  condition  in  the  parents  and  in  the 
Stuart  previously  to  his  restoration,  3(ay  1,  Yonng  animals^  Much  experiment  within  the 
1660,  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  the  parliament,  last  few  years  has  had  the  result  of  establish- 
promising  a  seneral  amnesty,  liberty  of  con-  ing  what  may  be  called  principles  of  breed- 
science  a  settlement  of  forfeited  estates  by  con-  ing,  founded,  in  tHe  first  instance,  on  theoretic 
sent  of  the  2  houses,  and  liquidation  of  the  views,  and  snbse<]uently  confirmed  by  the  ef- 
arrears  due  to  the  army.  The  latter  was  the  foot  of  many  trials.  Until  a  comparatively 
peace  of  Breda,  oonduded  between  Holland,  recent  date  breeding  in  a  scientific  method  hsd 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Denmark,  July  81,  been  applied  only  to  race  horses,  and  to  dogs  of 
1667.  some  few  choice  and  well-known  breeds,  among 

BREDERODE,  Hkrdbik  TASy  the  most  whidi  pedigrees  had  been  preserved  as  regular- 
distinguished  member  of  a  family  noted  in  the  ly,  though  not  to  so  remote  a  date,  as  those  of 
annals  of  the  Netherlands  since  Uie  11th  centtt-  race  horses.  Latterly,  the  same  plans  have 
ry,  bom  in  Brussels  in  11(81,  died  at  Gemmen,  been  adopted  with  other  breeds  of  horses,  with 
duchy  of  Gleves,  in  1568.  He  was  originally  animals  of  the  ox  faimly,  with  sheep  and  swine, 
in  the  Spanish  service,  but  joined  the  party  of  as  also  with  some  species  of  noultry  and  pigeons. 
Egmont  and  Horn.  In  1565  he  placed  himself  Hie  last,  however,  are  rauier  articles  of  fan- 
at  the  head  of  the  Flemish  nobles,  and  the  fol-  cy  and  ornament  and  luxury  than  of  real,  eco- 
lowing  year  presented  a  petition  to  the  regent  nomical,  or  political  utility ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Margaret)  praying  tor  the  removal  of  the  inqui-  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  this  is  by 
sition.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  no  means  the  case,  since  they  constitute 
patrioUo  association  of  the  Begpgars  (201  (Tu^iiiK).  a  large  item  in  the  estimate  of  the  wealth 
who  contributed  so  mnch  to  the  expulsion  of  of  nations ;  and  when  it  can  be  shown,  as  it 
the  Spaniards.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  recently  has  been  of  the  ac(jacent  countries  of 
war  he  levied  a  strong  force,  at  the  head  of  France  and  England,  that  a  much  inferior  num- 
which  he  was  for  some  time  successful,  but  the  ber  of  acres  in  one  country  feeds  a  vastly  supe- 
overwhelnung  strength  of  the  Spanish  monarch  rior  number  of  sheep,  and  that  the  same  auraber 
compelled  the  insurgents  to  retire,  and  Brede-  of  sheep  in  the  one  supply  a  vastly  superior 
rode  took  refuge  in  Gennany,  where  he  died.  quantity  of  animal  food  to  those  in  the  other,  it 

BREDOW,  Gabbizl  Gormisn,  a  German  follows  that  the  advantages  of  agriculture,  and 
historian,  bom  in  Berlin,  Dec.  14,  1778,  died  of  the  science  of  breeding,  as  a  most  important 
in  Breslan,  Sept.  6,  1814.  He  was  a  graduate  part  of  agriculture,  cannot  but  be  admitted,  and 
of  Halla  forsook  theology  to  devote  himself  to  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated.  In  cattle 
the  stnay  of  the  geo^aphy  and  astronomy  of  and  sheep  breeding,  the  same  method  precise- 
the  ancients,  on  which  he  published  several  ly  has  been  pursued  as  in  the  improving  of  the 
works,  officiated  as  professor  in  different  insti-  particular  cold-blooded  families  of  the  horse, 
tutions,  and  finaUy  in  the  university  of  Breslan.  and  Uiat  with  results  perfectly  astonishing.  It  is 
His  historical  works  met  with  remarkable  sue-  mmply  Uie  selecting,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the 
oees,  particularly  his  '^  Memorable  Events  of  most  perfect  animals,  male  and  female,  where- 
Universal  History*'  and  his  '^Elaborate  Narra-  from  to  breed,  and  to  allow  none  other  but  the 
ttve**  of  the  same,  the  fbrmer  having  passed,  most  perfect  to  be  bred  from,  looking  to  all  the 
from  1804  to  1852,  through  not  less  than  26  points  desirable  in  the  animals  on  which  the 
editions,  and  the  l^ter  through  l3.  improvement  is  to  be  made— health,  size,  beau- 

BREEDE,  a  river  of  Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa,  ty  of  form,  and  goodness  of  constitution  in  all 

It  rises  in  a  mountain  basin  called  the  Warm-  animals ;  in  milch  cattle,  the  milk-producing  to 

Bokkeveld,  and  breaking  through  the  moun-  the  loss  of  the  fat  and  muscle-givmg  quality: 

tains  at  Mostert  and  Hodc  pass,  takes  a  S.  E.  in  beef  cattle,  the  tendency  to  make  fat  and 

course  to  the  sea,  atPortBeanfort.    It  is  one  of  muficle,  w^  the  smallest  proportion  of  bone 

the  deepest  and  largest  rivers  of  the  country,  and  offal ;  m  general  cattle,  the  union  of  the  2 

but  navigation  is  much  impeded  by  a  bar  at  its  qualities  of  yielding  milk  and  producing  muscle 

moath.  and  fat  combined,  to  the  greatest  extent  to 

BREEDING,  the  meUiod  of  improving  the  which  they  are  found  to  be  combinable.    In 

▼arioos  species  of  domeatio  animals  by  selection  sheep-raising,  2  qualities  are  principally  aimed 
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or  Bregentii  is  sitoaled  <m  Lake  CkmstaiMML  iadnstrial  operations  of  his  father.    He  final^ 

near  the  month  of  the  Aaoh,  is  well  bnilt,  and  determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 

has  considerable  trade.    Wooden  hoosea^  readr  improvement   of  the   art   of  printing.     He 

made  for  the  Alpine  districts  of  Switserland,  changed  the  form  of  the  types  Uien  in  general 

and  vineries  for  the  vineyards  on  the  lake,  nse,  and  in  other  respects  introduced  a  better 

are  exported  in  large  nambers.     Pop.  4,000.  taste  into  German  typography.    Some  of  his 

The  treaty  between  Austria,  WOrtemberg,  and  innovations,  as  his  plan   of  printing  mnsio^ 

Bavaria  against  Bnssia,  was  concluded  here  geographical  maps,  and  portraits  with  movable 

Oct.  12,  I860.    A  conference  for  the  regolation  ^ypes,  were  not  successful,  but  he  rendered  im- 

of  the  navis^on  was  held  here  in  Oct.  1856.  portant  services  in  the  composition  of  type* 

BRSGUET,  AttttAWAw  Louis,  a  Swiss  watch-  metal|  and  the  construction  of  presses.    He 

maker,  bom  at  NeofohAtel,  Jan.  10, 1747,  died  wrote  an  essay  on  the  ^^  History  of  Printing,'* 

Sept  17, 1828.    He  established  a  manufiustory  and  labored  for  several  years  on  a  more  elabo- 

in  Paris,  and  acquiring  a  high  reputation,  he  rate  work  on  the  same  subject,  which  he  did 

was  appointed  chronometer>maker  to  the  navy,  not  live  to  complete.    His  printing-office  and 

member  of  the  bnzean  of  longitudes,  and  at  last  fonndery,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were  among 

member  of  the  institute.    £us  pocket  chronom-  the  htf^t  In  Germany, 

eters,  marine  timepieces,  qrmpathetio  .  pendu-  BREMEN,  oue  of  the  4  free  cities  of  Ger- 

lums,  metallic  thennometers,  and  mechanism  many,  on  the  Weser.    Area  of  the  whole  Bre- 

of  telegri^hs,  as  established  by  Ohi^pe,  attest  men  territory,  110  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  88,866, 

his  inventive  skill  and  industry.  comprising  a  country  population  of  19,480,  the 

BREHAR,  or  Bbthxb,  one  of  the  ScOly  towns  of  Yegesack  and  Bremerbafen  in  the 

islands ;  pope  2,600.  midnly  fishermen.    It  con«  Hanoverian  territory  with  a  population  of  9,289, 

tains  some  aruidical  remains.  and  Bremen  itself  with  a  population-  of  60,087, 

BR£HAT,  a  small  iaiand  of  IVanoe,  in  the  chiefly  Protestants.    The  citjr  is  better  built 

English  channeL    It  is  about  8  miles  long  and  than  most  other  (German  cities,  and  on  the 

2  miles  broad,  liea  about  a  mile  from  the  main-  site  of  the  old  fortress  are  delightful  pleasure 

land,  and  has  a  lighthouse  and  12  small  batteries,  grounds.    The  new  and  the  old  city,  on  oppo- 

BREISGAU,  an  old  division  of  Germany,  in  site  sides  of  the  river,  are  connected  by  2 

the  6.  W.  of  SwaUa.    For  a  long  time  it  waa  bridges.    Among  the  noteworthy  buildings  are 

under  the  authority  of  the  counts  of  Breisach.  the  cathedral,  built  in  1060  by  Archbishop 

It  was  afterward  added  to  the  Austrian  domin-  Adalbert,  with  a  tower  824  feet  high,  and  a 

ions,  and  in  1806  was  ceded  to  Baden^  Switzer*  vault  (BleikeUer)  which  has  the  property  of 

land,  and  Wnrtemberg,  Baden  receiving  the  preserving  free  urom  decomposition,  after  the 

largest  portion.  ti^se  of  ages,  several  bodies  interred  in  it ;  the 

BREISLAEfScmoifS,  an  Italian  geologist,  of  church  of  St  Anscarius;  the  council-house, 

German  parentage,  bom  in  Rome,  1748,  died  with   the   celebrated  wine-cellar  and   casks, 

at  Turin,  Feb.  16, 1826.    He  was  professor  of  cadled  the  rose  and  the  12  apostle&  filled  with 

physics  and  mathematics  at  Rsgusa,  and  went  fine  hock,  some  of  it  a  century  and  a  half  old, 

to  Paris  to  study  natural  history;  published  at  one  time  valued  at  $3  per  glass;  the  Roland 

Topogrqftajkiea  deUa  Campania^  and  a  variety  statue,  the  public  square  called  the  ScMlttingj 

of  geological  treatises,  and  bequeathed  his  min«  the  tiieatre,  the  post-office,  the  ezchanffe,  and 

eralogicu  cabinet  to  the  Borromeo  fiunily.  the  museum.    The  statue  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 

BREITENFELD,  a  village  of  Saxony,  4  miles  was  placed  in  one  of  the  public  squares  in  1866. 

from  Leipsia    During  the  80  years'  war,  it  was  Among  the  public  buildings  must  be  mentioned 

the  scene  of  2  Swedish  victories,  the  one  gained  the  commercial  school,  the  2  orphan  asylums, 

Sept.  7, 1631,  and  the  other  Oct  28^  1642.    A  the  new  infirmary,  the  naval   academy,  the 

monument,  in  honor  of  the  first  victory,  has  institution  for  dei^  mutes,  the  normal  school, 

been  erected  on  the  battiefield.  the  drawing  school,  the  Kuiuthalle,  the  observ- 

BREITHAUPT,  Joaohdc  Justus,  a  German  atory  (founded  by  the  astronomer  Olbers,  a  na- 

evangelical  divincL  bom  at  Nordheim  in  Hano-  tive  of  the  town,  to  whom  a  monument  was 

rer,  in  1668,  died  Karbh  16.  1782.    He  was  erected  in  1860),  the  city  library,  and  the  gym» 

professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  from  1691  to  nasium.  There  are  11  printing  establishments,  8 

1706.    He  wrote  several  hymns  of  remarkable  publishing  houses,  several  reading-rooms,  about 

beauty,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Moravians,  60  schools,  many  benevolent  institutions,  vari- 

and  through  John  Wesley^s  admirable  transla-  ons  literarv  periodicals,  and  a  number  of  politi- 

tions  have  passed,  with  varioua  mutihitions,  cal  Journals,  of  which,  the  .0r0in^Zntiin^  and 

into  almost  all  hymii  books  used  in  the  U.  S.  tbe  Waeneitang  are  the  best    The  town,  how- 

BRSIITKOPF,  JoHAinr  Gottlob  Ikkaitobl,  a  ever,  is  chiefly  important  as  a  great  commercial 

learned  German  printer,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Nov,  emporium.    In  1867  Bremen  owned  271  ves- 

28, 1719,  died  Jan.  28, 1794.    His  father  united  sels,  of  about  12,000  tons,  and  120  coasting 

the  business  of  bookselling  with  printing  and  and  lightering  vessels  of  4^000  aggregate  ton- 

type-founding,  and  was  anxious  to  bring  up  his  nage,  and  employed,  beside  2  steamers  which 

son  to  his  own  occupation.    The  latter  wished  ply  between  New  York  and  Bremen,  and  carry 

to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  but  while  pursuing  the  mail,  over  100  vessels  under  tbe  flag  of 

his  college  studies  rendered  important  aid  in  the  Hanover  and  Oldenburg.    The  arrivals  in  1866 
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bolm ;  and  afterward  tnvelled  aizteiMlyelj  in  bnt  was  defeated  afc  Delpbi  with  great  loss,  and 

Germanj,  Englaod,  and  the  United  States.  Her  subsequently  died  by  his  own  hand, 

novels  have  been  translated  into  English,  Ger-  BRENTA  (anc.  Jkitdoaem,  or  Meduaetu  Jfo- 

man,  French,  and  Dutch,  her  reputation  de-  tor),  a  riyer  which  lises  in  the  Tyrol,  trayerses 

pending  ohiefiy  upon  the  ^  Neighbors,"  of  which  Lombardy,  and  after  pasnng  Dolo,  and  feeding 

a  6th  edition  of  the  German  translation  ap«  a  number  of  canals,  joins  the  JBaochiglione* 

peared  in  1860.    The  moat  complete  Gennan  The  canal  of  BrenteQe  connects  it  with  the 

collection  of  her  works  is  that  published  at  Baochiglione  at  Padua.  The  Brenta  Morta  canal, 

Leipsic,  comprising  20  yols.,  from  1841  to  1868.  of  Brenta,  called  in  its  lower  course  tiie  Brenta 

Od  her  tour  to  the  United  States  in  1860-'61f  Kagra,  receiyes  its  waters  at  Dolo,  and  in  its 

Miss  Bremer  was  received  with  great  cordiality,  tnm  supplies  the  Brenta  Nov issima,  which  com- 

and  the  work  which  iqmeared  from'  her  pen  m  municates  with  the  Brenta  river  (here  called 

1868,  on  the  *^  Homes  of  the  Kew  World,"  was  Brenta  Nuova)  near  Brondolo,  and  through  it 

evidently  written  under  a  strottff  impulse  of  grat-  and  its  confluent,  the  Baochiglione,  enters  the 

itude  and  afifection.    This  work,  translated  into  Adriatic  after  a  course  of  90  imles. 

English  by  Mary  Howitt,  has  had  a  large  circular  BRENTAKO.  CuaissSj  brother  of  Bettiua 

tion  in  the  United  fitatesi  A  German  translation  von  Amim,  a  Gennan  novelist  and  dramatist, 

appeared  at  Leipsic,  1864->^66.    Her  "  England  bom  in  Frankfort-on4he-Main,  in  1777,  died  at 

in  1861"  appeared  at  Altona  in  1862,  and  her  AschafEtoburg^  June  28,  1842.     Uis  writings 

new   novel,  ''Hertha,"  was   brought  out  in  are  sparkling  and  brilliant,  but  morbid  and 

1866.  eccentric.    His  comedy,  Panee  de  Leon,  is  the 

BREMERHAFEN',  a  town,  situated  on  the  most  witty  and  amusing,  and  his  Orundung 

eetuary  of  the  Weser,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pn^fe  the  most  powerM  and  comprehensive  of 

Geeste,  in  the  Hanoverian  territory  ceded  in  his  plays.    His  smaller  works  are  readable,  es- 

1827  to  Bremen  finr  the  accommodation  of  pecially  his  Oeeehiekte  vom  braten  Kaepttr  und 

large  veoels  connected  with  its  trade,  is  garri*  9Mnem  Annerl  (Berlin,  1861).   His  fairy  tales, 

soned  by  Hanoverian  troops,  and  defended  by  published  bv  Guido  GOrres,  in  1848,  include 

the  Hanoverian  fort  Wilhcdm,  which  stands  on  Ids  satire  of  GMkei^  J^niel,  und  Oakeleia.    In 

the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  oonsists  of  an  conjunction  with  Mi  brother-in-law,  Achim  von 

outer  harbor,  a  aluiced  dock,  and  an  inner  har*  Amim,  he  pubUshed  a  collection  of  German  na« 

bor.    An  establishment  was  opened  here  by  tional  andpopular  songs,  under  the  title  of  Dee 

the  anthorities  of  Bremen,  in  1860,  which  ac-  £ndben  Wwiderhom,                        s 

commodates  more  than  8,000  emigrants.    Pop.  BRENTFORD,  a  market  town  of  England, 

in  1866,  6,496.  and  the  nominal  capital  of  the  county  of  Mid- 

BREMGARTEN,  adrdeinthe  Swiss  canton  dleaex.    It  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  is  con- 

of  Aargttu,  and  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  nected  by  a  bridge  with  Ee  w,  on  the  opposite 

Renss.    Pop.  of  the  circle  18400,  of  tho  town  side  of  the  river,  and  stands  on  the  line  of  the 

1,300.     From  1798  to  1796  Louis  Philippe  Great  Western  railroad.    The  river  Brent,  also 

liv^  here  in  concealment  under  the  name  of  crossed  by  a  bridge,  divides  the  town  into  Old 

(yorbv,  while  his  sister  and  Madame  de  Genlis  and  New  Brentford.  Pop.  of  the  former,  6,068 ; 

found  refuge  in  a  nunnery.  of  the  latter,  2,068.     Although  usually  con- 

BRENDITZ,  a  village  of  Moravia,  2  mfles  sidered  the  county  town,  it  has  little  to  distln* 

from  Znaym.    During  the  battle  of  2inaym,  in  guish  it  as  such.    The  parliamentary  elections 

1809,  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  ardiduke  are  held  here,  but  the  magisterial  business  of 

Charles.    The  imperial  porcelain  manufactory  the  county  is  transacted  at  Olerkenwell  It  has 

of  Vienna  is  supplied  with  clay  from  this  vicinity,  some  trade,  which  is  &cilitated  by  the  Grand 

BRENNER,  a  mountain  of  Austria,  in  the  Junction  ca^ial,  which  connects  witii  the  Brent 

Tyrol,  between  the  Inn,  the  Aicha,  and  the  river.    The  town  is  indifferently  buUt,  mainly 

Adige,  6,788  feet  high.    The  road  from  Inn-  on  one  long  paved  street,  and  its  condition  fre- 

rck  to  Brixen  crosses  this  mountain  at  an  qnentlv  justines  the  appellation  bestowed  upon 

stion  of  4,660  feet.  it  by  thepoet  Thomson,  of  ^^a  town  of  mud." 

BRENNUS,  the   leader  of  the   Senonian  BRB^TTON,  Edwabd  Pblham,  captain  in  the 

Gauls,  who  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  Allio,  British  navy,  bom^uly  18, 1774,  died  April  6, 

and  took  Rome,  882  B.  0.     Having  quitted  1889.    He  was  on  active  service  during  the 

the  city  upon  receiving  a  ransom  for  the  capi-  war,  1798-1816.  He  wrote  a  life  of  the  first 

tal,  he  returned  home  with  his  gold.    A  popu-  earl  St  Vincent,  and  a  bulky  '^  Naval  History 

lar  legend,  however,  relates  that  another  army  of  Great  Britain  from  1788  to  1822."    He  also 

appeared  at  the  moment  the  gold  was  beiuff  founded  the  ^'  Children's  Friend  Society,"  by 

weighed,  defeating  and  slaying  Brennna  and  whose  aid  hundreds  of  young  people  of  both 

hia  followers. — Another  warrior  of  the  aame  sexes  have  been  rescued  from  want  and  vice, 

name  was  chief  leader  of  the  Gkuls,  who  made  and  enabled  to  live  by  virtuous  exertion. 

an  irraption  into  Greece  and  Macedonia,  279  BRENZ,  JoHAmr,  a  Lutheran  reformer  of  the 

B.  0.    Having  defeated,  in  the  following  year,  16th  century,  bom  1499,  died  1670.    He  was 

Ptolemy  Oeraunus,  and  afterward  Sosthenes,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  i^n^ramma /^u^unim. 

the  Grecian  chief,  who  succeeded  the  Mace-  bearing  upon  the  controversy  with  Zwingli  and 

donian  Idng^  he  invaded  the  aonth  of  Greece,  (Ecolimipadius,  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
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oter  |9.0(X)s»000^  in  q>irits  nearly  $2,000,000,  BolesUw,  independent  dnkes  of  what  is  now  Sile» 
in  broadcloth,  glaai,  p&per,  min,    dyestoffiu  sia,  a  city  charter  was  given  to  Breelan,  whic^ 
wood,  and  minor  articlea,  over  $15,000,000,  and  was  alrMdr  inhabited  by  a  large  population  of 
in  coal  over  $4^000,000  annnaUy.    In  the  city  Germans.  After  the  death  of  the  last-named  Si- 
itielf  there  are  mannfactories  of  dyed  goods,  le^n  doke,  in  1886,  it  came  into  the  possession 
and  of  leather,  needlesi  liqnors,  refined  sugar,  to-  of  the  Bohemian  kings,  and  with  Bohemia,  in 
haooo,  oil,  cotton,  linen,  fine  iron,  gold  and  fluver  1526,  into  that  of  the  Anstrians,  nntil  Frederio 
ware,  broaddotna,  laces,  earthenware,  straw  the  Qreat  wrested  it  from  them  by  the  invasion 
hata,  beer,  vinegar,  iso.  There  are  a  royal  bank,  of  1741,  and  the  7  years'  war.    like  all  Silesia, 
a  city  bank,  many  private  bankers,  an  exchange,  it  shared  the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  Bohemia 
and  a  oomineroial  oonrt  The  town  is  well  built,  in  the  14th,  16th,  and  16th  centuries,  and  sue* 
and  has  a  circumference  of  11  miles.    It  has  cumbed  in  2  attempts  of  the  citizens  to  make 
many  remarkable  buUdiogs,  of  which  we  may  themselves  independent  of  the  archbishops  and 
mention  St.  Elizabeth's  church,  built  about  the  patrician  families.    It  never  became  a  free 
1260,  with  a  tower  854  feet  higb^  and  a  cele-  German  or  Hanse  town,  in  spite  of  its  commercial 
brated  organ,  the  church  of  Mary  Magdalen,  importance.  It  early  embraced  the  reformation, 
with  2  towers,  the  Reformed  churdi,  the  Oath-  In  1742,  the  first  peace  between  Frederic  the 
olio  cathedral,  with  many  monuments  of  the  Great  and  Austria  was  concluded  here.   In  1767 
18th  oenturv,  the  Sandkirehe^  the  church  of  St  the  Austriana  conquered  near  the  dty  a  weaker 
Dorothea,  toe  JUUhhauif  a  fine  old  monument  Prusnan  army,  but  were  driven  out  again  in 
of  architecture,  the  university  huilding,  the  the  same  year  by  Frederick  victory  at  Leuthen. 
royal  palace,  the  new  hall  of  the  die^  the  In  1760,  Tanenzien  bravely  defended  the  town 
Jesuits'  college,  now  belon^ng  to  the  universi-  against  Laudon's  bedeging  army.   In  1806-'7,  it 
ty,  the  residence  of  the  prince  archbishop,  the  waa  bdeaguered  bv  &e  French  under  Van- 
theatrej  the  palace  of  Count  Henkd,  and  the  damme,  taken,  and  the  fortifications  demolidied. 
new  railway  depot  whidi  was  opened  in  1857*  In  1818,  the  king  of  Prussia  sent  out  hence  the 
The  market  place,  with  the  statue  of  Frederio  first  armies  for  the  war  of  independence  against 
the  Great,  and  the  Blncher  place,  with  that  Napoleon.    In  1848  Breslau  was  an  important 
of  Blncher,  are  worthy  of  notice.    The  streets  revolutionary  focus,  and  had  a  severe  street 
are  wdl  paved  and  broad,  with  granite  dde*  fight  with  the  Prussian  army.  May  2  and  8, 1849. 
walks^  and  lighted  with  gas.    There  are  over  BRE8SA,  or  Bbbbbat,  one  of  the  Shetland 
60  lithographic  and  nnidcal  estahlishmenta,  idands.    It  supplies  Lerwick  with  peat,  and  the 
and  various  literary  roagaanes  and  weekl  v  pub-  whde  of  Shetland  with  slates.    Bressay  sound, 
lications,  and  8  daily  political  Journals  of  laige  whidi  lies  between  this  idand  and  the  main- 
circulation,  namdy,  toe  Bre$liuer  Zeitung^  the  land,  is  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  Englidi  and 
8ehle»i96ke  Zeitung,  and  the  Nitus  Odgnntung.  Dutch  herring-boats  and  whders. 
The  benevolent  institutions  are  more  numerona  BRESSANI,  Fbahoi80o  Givsxpfb,  an  Italian 
and  better  provided  than  in  most  cities  of  Ger-  misdonary  to  Oanada,  bom  in  Bome,  1612,  died 
niany.    There  are  4  gymnaduma,  80  grammar  in  Florence,  Sept.  9, 1672.    He  labored  during 
schools,  and  several  mfgtk  schools  for  boys  and  9  years  among  the  Hnrons,  when  he  was  cap- 
girls,  a  seminary  f or^ksslcaL  and  one  for  popu-  tured  and  ill-treated  by  the  Iroquois^  and  after- 
lar  teachers,  an  aroroeotunu  and  amstio  aead-  ward. sold  to  the  Dutch  and  kept  m  bondage 
emy,  and  a  nniverdty  with  a  library  of  850,000  nntil  1644,  when  he  was  ransomed.    On  his 
Tolumes,  and  manv  manuscripts.    In  the  win-  return  to  Itdy,  he  published  a  book  on  the 
ter  term  of  1867-'58,  there  were  721  students.  Jesuit  misdonaries  in  Canada. 
Among  the  professors  who  have  acquired  dis-  BRESSON,  OnuiLia,  comte  de,  a  Frendi 
ttnction  in  dmerent  branches  of  study  at  the  dij^omatist,  horn  in  Paris,  toward  the  dose  of 
miiverdty  of  Breslan  may  be  mentioned  Bit-  the  18th  century,  died  by  his  own  hand,  in 
ter,  Theiner,  David  Schults,  Ohler,  Kees  von  Naples,  Nov.  2,  1847.    His  fiither  was  one  of 
EsenbeciL   Schndder,   Passow,  Braniss,   Bo-  the  chief  derks  in  the  department  of  foreign 
pialawski,  Bredow,  and  Siebold.     There  is  afikirs,  and  he  early  entered  upon  the  same 
A  missionary  and  a  Bible  institution,  and  the  career.    During  the  restorati<M].  he  was  sent  on 
liBopold^s  or  imperial  sodety  of  naturdiats,  a  special  misdon  td  the  republic  of  Colombia. 
under  Eieser's  oirectaon,  haa  its  seat  here.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  became  a  de- 
There  are  4  large  libraries  bedde  that  of  the  voted  and  confidentaal  servant  of  Lods  Philippe, 
univerdtv,  with  perhaps  600,000  volumes,  sev-  He  annonnced  to  the  Swiss  republic  Louis  Phil- 
eral  small  but  vdud^piotare  galleries,  a  numi^  ippe^s  aocesdon  to  the  throne,  was  then  first 
xnntio  cabinet,  18  hoqtitala,  and  4  orphan  asy-  aecretary  to  the  legation  in  London,  and  waa 
lama.    Schleiermaoherwas  bom  here,  and  Bin-  ddegated  to  communicate  to  the  providond 
eber  died  within  14  mileactf  the  city. — ^BresLuis  flovemment  of  Bd^um  the  deddons  of  the 
boilt  on  Slavic  territory,  the  origind  tribe  being  London  conference.    He  was  intrusted  by  Louis 
Poles ;  it  was  founded  abont  1000.    When,  in  Philippe  with  the  doty  of  explaining  the  dr^ 
1168,  the  surrounding  territory  was  sepanited  onmstances  which  prevented  the  duke  of  Ne- 
irom  Poland  by  the  emperor  iMeric  I.,  who  in-  mours  from  becoming  king  of  Belgium,  and  ar« 
terrened  in  a  quaird  of  the  sons  <tf  the  rohdi  ranged  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Lodse  of 

r,  and  mad62  of  them,  Konradand  Orleans  with  Leopoid.    Hewasoharg6d'a£yrea 
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oentorj.  There  were  honaefl  also  for  sirters 
of  tbe  order.  This  order  is  frequently  confound- 
ed with  the  Begoins  and  Lollards.  They  lived 
under  the  rale  of  Augustine.  To  them  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  many  Yaluable  manuscripts. 
bUeTHREN  of  the  CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOLS,  an  order  established  at  Rbeims  by 
the  Abb^  de  La  Salle  in  1679,  and  sanctioned  by 
Benedict  XIIL  in  1725,  6  years  after  the  death 
of  tbe  founder.  The  object  of  tbe  order  was  to 
provide  instraction  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
population,  and  henoe  the  name.  The  members 
of  the  order  take  upon  themselves  the  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.  These  vows 
are  first  taken  lor  8  years  only,  and  then  re- 
newed for  life  by  those  who  desire  to  remain  in 
the  order.  Their  costume  is  a  coarse  black  cas- 
sock, and  a  small  collar  or  band  around  the  neck, 
for  the  house,  and  a  hooded  cloak  and  a  wide 
hat  for  out-door  purposes.  Their  diet  is  of  the 
simplest  kind.  Their  teaching  is  mainly  rudi- 
mentary, although  in  some  of  their  schools 
Latin  and  the  higher  mathematics  form  part  of 
the  course.  '  Priests  may  be  admitted  to  the 
order,  but  no  member  may  become  a  priest,  and 
lest  they  should  aspire  to  that  dignity,  the 
brethren  are  forbiduen  to  study  Latin  until 
reaching  the  age  of  80.  In  1688  the  order  was 
introduced  into  Paris.  In  1792,  they  refbsed 
to  take  the  oath  to  the  civil  constitution,  and 
were  driven  from  their  houses,  and  debarred 
the  exercise  of  their  functions.  At  the  peace 
of  1601,  they  returned  to  their  «shools,  and 
aoon  spread  themselves  again  over  France, 
whence  they  extended  into  Italy,  Corsica,  Cay- 
enne, Belgium,  and  Algiers.  They  are  exempt 
from  military  duty  in  France.  In  1830,  in 
the  revolution  of  Julv,  the  persecution  which 
fell  upon  the  Jesuits  also  visited  them.  The  aid 
of  government  was  withdrawn.  At  that  epoch, 
they  opened  evening  schools  for  adults,  wherein 
they  received  and  taught  mechanics  a!nd  other 
poor  laborers,  who  had  no  time  to  devote  to 
learning  in  the  day.  The  brothers  of  the 
Christian  schools  have  modified  their  instruc- 
tion from  time  to  time,  to  make  it  meet  the 
wants  of  the  dasses  whom  they  teach.  Thus, 
in  1831,  geometry  in  its  application  to  linear 
drawing  was  introduced  into  their  course.  The 
following  table  shows  the  oondition  of  the  order 
in  1856 : 


No.  at 


France, 

Belf^om, 

Savoy, 

Piedmont, 

Papal  SUtei,... 

Canada» 

United  atateai. 

lievant, 

Pnusla, 

Malaysia, 

fewiUcrlaod,... 
England, 


Total,. 


No.  or 

No.  of 

No.  or 

EMaUahm'li 

Bnthna. 

SUooU. 

<89 

6,8es 

1,985 

89 

Ma 

63 

t4 

190 

87 

IS 

219 

88 

SI 

IW 

89 

IS 

188 

99 

19 

189 

SO 

4 

60 

10 

S 

89 

4 

9 

8 

9 

I 

• 

.1 

1 

IS 

9 

8sr 

6,666 

1»0 

852,915 

16,7!)9 

5,649 

6,045 

4,406 

6,449 

^814• 

1,795 

6SS 

840 

868 

81 

800,815 


*  Na  orpapOilatlM  U. a.lnlSB8» aboat 8,8001 


The .  brethren  of  the  Ohristian  schools  are 
sometimes  ixnproperly  called  the  "Christian 
Brothers.*'  Tne  latter  are  a  branch  of  the 
fonner,  and  have  nearly  the  same  rule  and  obr 
Ject,  but  form  an  independent  order.  They  are 
very  numerous  in  Ireland. 

BRETHBEN  OF  THE  FREE  SPIRIT,  a  sect 
which  sprang  np  on  the  upper  Rhine  near  die 
dose  of  the  18th  century.  They  are  frequently 
confounded  with  the  Lollards,  Beguards,  or  Be- 
guins.  They  held  that  the  universe  was  a  di- 
vine emanation ;  that  man,  so  far  as  he  gave 
himself  to  a  contemolative  life,  was  a  Christ,  and 
as  such,  free  from  law,  human  or  divine  (Ro- 
mans viii.  2, 14).  Many  edicts  were  published 
against  this  sect,  but  they  continued  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 

BRETHREN  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY,  a 
society,  founded  in  France  near  the  close  of  the 
12th  century,  whose  members  pledged  them- 
aolves  to  give  a  third  part  of  their  revenues  to 
procuring  the  redemption  of  Christians  who  had 
lallen  captive  to  the  infidels,  and  were  in  Mo- 
hammedan slavery.  It  was  establbhed  by  John 
of  Matha,  a  Parisian  Aeologian,  and  Felix  de 
Valois. 

BR£TIGNY,  a  village  of  France,  on  the 
Paris  and  Orleans  railway.  The  French  king 
John,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Poitiers  in  1856,  regained  his  freedom  by*a 
treaty  between  France  and  England,  concluded 
at  this  place  in  1860. 

BRETON,  Jkan  Baftistb  Joseph,  for  a  long 
time  the  oldest  Journalist  and  stenographer  of 
France,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  16, 1777,  died  Jan. 
6,  1852.  His  public  career  was  nearly  parallel 
with  representative  government  in  France.  He 
was  present  as  stenographer  at  the  session  of 
Aug.  10, 1793,  when  the  power  passed  from  the 
hands  of  an  individual  to  those  of  an  assembly; 
and  of  Deo.  2, 1851,  when  it  passed  from  the 
hands  of  an  assembly  to  those  of  an  individual. 
His  services  were  also  in  constant  requisition  at 
the  courts  as  an  interpreter  for  English,  Grer- 
man,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  suit- 
ors. He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  DiC' 
tionnaire  de  la  conversation,  and  among  other 
pimers  wrote  the  article  on  stenography. 

BRETON  LANGUAGE  (Fr.  Ba$  Breton), 
properly  Bbxizad  Lakouaoi,  or  language  of  the 
JSlrmsts,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic  family,  constitut- 
ing with  the  Welsh  its  Cymric  branch.  The  sub- 
dialects  of  tJiis  language  are  those  of  L6on,  Tr^ 
guier,  Yannesj  and  Oomouailles.  It  has  been  more 
modified  by  the  Latin  than  other  Celtic  tongues, 
owing  to  &e  length  of  Rgman  domination;  it 
was  also  modified  by  settlen  from  Britain  in  the 
8d  and  4th  centuries.  It  employs  Roman  letters, 
some  of  which  (a,  5,  c2,  e,  /  ^,  A,  t,  2^  m,  n,  o,/>,  r, 
i,  ^  fc,  t)  sound  as  in  the  ancient  latm,  others  (1;;, 
w,  s)  as  in  English,  2  (y,  and  the  combination  ch) 
as  in  French,  and  the  combination  e^h  like  the 
Grerman  eh  (stron^y  guttural) ;  {  and  n  are  some- 
times what  the  French  call  mouiUe,  and  n  is  some<^ 
times  nasal;  loisalsoused  as  a  vowel;  the  diph- 
thongs are  genuiae  and  distinct.    Some  initiab 
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(NU]Mrt.    OneofblflmortlluiunuiworkBlstlie  lerlancl.    It  has  a  poiniladon  of  S,819,  mostly 

''Temptationof  St  AnthoDy.^  engaged  in  watofamakiag,  the  maunfaotare  of 

BREVE,  (Lat  hretitj  abort),  in  mnrio,  a  note  lace,  and  working  in  metals.    In  tlie  vicinity  is 

of  the  Sd  degree  of  length*   It  is  half  the  length  a  bed  of  coal,  supposed  to  be  the  fossil  relio  of 

of  the  2^0^  or  long,  which  precedes  it^  and  one  a  forest  which  was  swallowed  np  during  an 

quarter  the  length  of  the  maarimOi  or  greatest  earthquake,  September  16, 1856. 

Dote  of  all,  which  is  the  longest  used.    With       BB£  w^  Ajithont,  an  English  poet  in  the 

these  two  notes,  howeyer,  it  has  almost  entirely  reign  of  James  I.    He  was  highly  esteemed 

passed  out  of  use,  the  modem  G^erman  method  among  the  wits  of  his  time,  andis  known  to 

of  designation  having  substituted  the  semibreve,  have  written  6  plays.    In  one  of  these,  called 

a  note  properly  of  half  the  duration  of  the  ''Lingusa,  or  tiie  live  Senses,'*  Cromwell  is  said 

breve,  as  miity,  and  applied  to  it  the  name  of  to  have  acted  when  a  youth  at  Cambridge. 

whole-note,    llie  breve  was  formerly  much       BREWING,  the  manufacture  of  beer.    Great 

used  for  choir  service,  and  is  generally  of  this  attention  is  paid  in  Europe  to  the  selection 

form  I  Oj.  of  the  grain  to  be  subjected  to  the  first  pro- 

BK&VET,    a  iVench   term,    signifying   a  mss  in  brewing,  which  is  the  malting,    ^e 

royal  act  conferring  some  honor  or  privilege,  most  profitable  oarley  Is  the  rath,  which  is  the 

In  Eoffland  and  the  United  States  it  is  usually  earliest  ripe.    The  gnun  must  be  fulL  round, 

applieu  to  military  rank,  and  imports  a  oommis-  heavy,  and  sweet  and  of  uniform  qnauty.  not 

sion  ffiving  a  nominal  rank  higher  than  that  for  a  mixture  of  old  and  new ;  it  ahould  nave 

which  pay  is  received;  thus^  a  brevet  mi^or  sweated  and  seasoned  in  the  stack.  Other  erains 

receives  pay  only  as  captain.  when  used  instead  of  barley  ahould  be  selected 


BREVIARY,  a  book  containinff  the  ^  canoni-  vith  amilar  care.   Any  gndns  are  suitable  that 

cal  hours*'  or  "•  divine  office**  whush  the  Roman  oontain  a  large  proportion  of  starch.    This  is 

Catholic  clergy  and  relinous  are  obliged  to  re-  converted,  as  the  seeos  begin  to  germinate,  into  a 

cite  every  day,  and  whiS^  was  formmy  said  by  fermentable  sugar,  that  resembles  cane  sugar, 

the  laity  likewise.    The  name^  derived  from  first  passing  through  the  stage  in  which  the  sub- 

the  Latin  breviarium.  hrevii,  is  supposed  to  have  stance  is  called  dextrine,  and  from  this,  by  the 

been  given  because  tne  office  now  in  use  is  an  action  of  diastase,  which  is  generated  in  the 

abridgment  of  one  much  longer.    The  orighi  of  chemical  change,  it  becomes  sugar.     Halted 

the  breviary  was  diflbrent  in  diflbrent  puts  of  barley  yields  only  about  1  part  in  500  of  dias- 

tho  church.    Thus  the  diocese  of  Antiodi  is  tase,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  saocharif)r  2,000 

said  to  have  received  it  from  Biodoms  or  fla-  parts  of  dry  starch.    This  action  of  diastase 

vian,  that  of  Constantinople  fitmi  St  John  takes  place  only  below  the  boiling  point  of  water; 

Chrysostom,  that  of  MOan  from  St  Ambrose  from  158^  to  167^  F.  is  found  the  most  fliivor- 

(A.  D.  886).    Rome  obtained  it  probably  ftom  able  temperature.    By  the  fermentation  of  the 

Pope  Oelasius  L,  in  494,  and  the  churches  of  sugar  the  alcoholic  portion  of  the  beer  is  ob- 

Spain  fitym  St  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville  about  tained.    Thus  it  is  explained  why  those  grains 

620.    These  office  books  difi»red  greatly  both  which  contain  the  hirgest  quantity  of  starch  are 

from  one  another  and  from  the  Roimm  breviary  best  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  beer.    Malt- 

of  the  present  day.    In  the  course  of  time  tiiey  ing  is  this  germinating  process^  in  which  the 

became  filled  witn  legends  of  the  saints  of  very  starch  is  converted  into  sugar.    The  grain  is 

doubtfVil  authenticity,  and  many  reforms  were  fiiBt  subjected  to  the  operation  called  steeping, 

attempted,  but  witiiout  much  success,  untU  Pope  This  is  effected  in  large  cisterns,  in  which  the 

Pins  V.  and  the  council  of  Trent  established  a  grain  is  covered  with  water,  6  or  7  inches  above 

uniform  office  for  the  whole  church.    TMs  was  its  surfoce.   For^  hours  is  the  usual  period  of 

subsequently  corrected  by  Clement  Ylli.  and  this  operation,    if  the  water  in  this  time  shows 

Urban  YIII.,  and  is  ^e  one  now  in  use.    Before  any  symptoms  of  fermentation,  it  must  be  drawn 

the  connoil  of  Trent,  however.  Cardinal  Qui*  ofl^  and  replaced  with  fresh  cold  water.    It  is 

gnon  had  published  in  Franoe  an  expurgated  and  completed  when  the  grain  has  absorbed  so  much 

amended  breviary,  which,  thourii  condemned  water,  that  it  is  fully  swollen,  and  is  easily  per- 

bj  the  Parisian  faculty  of  thedogy:  was  ap-  forated  with  a  needle.    The  gain  in  weight  is 

proved  by  Julius  m.  and  Paul  Tv .,  passed  often  47  lbs.  to  the  cwt  of  barley.    The  liquor 

throngh  several  editions,  and  for  many  years  is  now  drawn  off,  and  the  grain  is  left  to  drain 

-waa  generally  used  by  the  French  dergy.    In  for  6  hours.    The  next  operation  of  the  malting 

the  Greek  church,  the  office  book  is  oalleaTiifir  process  is  that  termed  couching.    The  grain  is 

(order),  ^pokvyum  (dialX  or  cvxoXoyioy  (coUeo-  thrown  upon  a  malt  floor,  in  rectanguhir  heaps 

tion  of  prayers).    It  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  of  12  to  16  inches  in  depth,  called  couches.    In 

all  the  monasteries  and  churches,  and  is  divided  this  condition  it  is  quite  dry,  but  in  the  course  of 

into  3  partly  one  containing  the  morning,  the  a  day  it  begins  to  grow  moist  and  acquires 

i»thcr  the  evening  oflioe]    The  psalter  is  in  20  a  temperature  10^  higher  than  that  of  the  sur- 

divisions,  called  mOMTiMira  (seats),  because  a  rest  nnmdingair.  It  ^ves  out  a  pleasant  fruitysmdl,. 

>r  panao  is  made  after  each  one.    TheArme-  and  germination  begins  by  the  shooting  out  of  the 

liana  and  other  nations  have  breviaries  of  like  fibrus  of  the  young  roots  from  the  tip  of  every 

Icscription.  grain*    This  takes  place  about  96  hours  after 

BR£  VINE,  La,  a  parish  and  village  of  Swit-  the  removal  of  the  grain  from  the  steep.    The 
VOL.  m.— 48 
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thesteam  at  a  temperatiire  somewhat  higher  than  barm  the  state  of  the  operation  is  indicated,  and 

213^.    In  this  process  the  hops  are  introdaoed.  this  is  regulated  by  its  removal  at  the  proper 

and  the  boiling  of  the  miztnre  is  oontinaea  time  and  in  proper  qoantitj,  and  bj  suitable 

with  freqnent  stirring,  effected  bjr  means  of  a  control  of  the  temperature.    The  fermenting  ia 

rod  passing  through  a  stuffing  box  at  the  top  of  continued  in  England  from  24  to  86  honra,  and 

the  vessel,  and  earrjiuff  at  the  lower  end  a  hori-  in  Scotland,  at  a  slower  rate,  from  6  to  12  dajSi 

Eontal  bar,  the  whole  being  moved  around  by  which  renders  the  further  fermentation  in  casks 

machinery.    By  tlie  boiling,  the  liquor  is  con-  nnneoessary.    The  head  of  froth  is  finally  beaten 

ccntrated,  the  albnmen  or  mucilage  is  coagnlat*  down  and  mixed  with  the  wort  before  all  the 

ed,  and  the  glutinous  matter  is  rendered  insolu-  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol ;  and  in  order  to 

hie  by  combining  with  the  tannin  of  the  hop&  anticipate   the   acetous   fermentation,    which 

Tite  proper  use  of  the  hops  depends  upon  a  would  soon  ensue,  as  also  to  retain  the  alcohol, 

thorough  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  aroma  of  the  hop,  and  the  carbonic  acid  in 

the  beer,  and  its  relations  to  the  season,  the  time  solution,  the  beer  is  drawn  off  into  large  casks 

it  is  to  be  kept,  and  the  climate  for  wnich  it  is  or  '^  rounds,"  in  which  it  is  further  fermented 

designed.    The  exact  qualities  of  the  hops,  also,  and  deapsed.    The  frothy  matters,  consisting  of 

should  be  well  understood.    More  bops  are  re-  the  particles  of  yeast  puffed  out  by  the  carbonic 

quired  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather,  and  differ^  acid,  which  is  liberated  and  mixed  with  them, 

ent  varieties  of  hope  are  selected  for  different  slowly  flow  over  by  the  bung  hole,  and  the  casks 

varieties  of  beer.    A  general  rule  in  England  are  kept  full  by  adding  fresh  supplies  of  ale. 

for  the  stronger  kinds  of  ale  and  porter  is  to  Isinglass,  dissolved  in  sour  beer,  is  sometimes 

allow  1  lb.  of  hope  for  every  bushel  of  malt,  added  to  hasten  tiiis  cleansing  process.    It  fines 

bnt  for  common  beer  not  more  than  ^  thb  quan*  the  liquor,  by  forming  at  the  surfliee  a  scum  or 

tity  of  hope  is  often  allowed.    In  consequence  web,  which,  as  it  slowly  sinks  to  the  bottom, 

of  the  boiling  causing  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  carries  with  it  the  different  floating  impurities^ 

the  aromatic  constituents  of  the  hops,  different  In  this  final  '*  attenuation*'  all  muddiness  is  re- 

expedients  have  been  resorted  to  for  collecting  moTed  from  the  liquor,  which  becomes  clear  and 

and  condensing  thesc^  as  thev  escape  with  the  transparent,  and,  if  skilfully  managed,  with 

steam,  or  for  substituting  for  the  hopis  an  extract  some  saccharine  matter  left  not  converted  into 

prepared  from  them.    This  portion  of  the  pro-  alcohol,  and   yet  not  so  much  of  tills  as  to 

cess  is  probably  still  susceptible  of  great  im-  givp  to  the  liquor    a  mawkish  sweet  tasta 

provements. — ^The  next  process  b  straining  of  From  the  cleansing  casks  the  liquor  is  transfer- 

tlio  worts.   This  is  done  bypassing  them  through  red  to  the  great  store  vats,  or  to  the  barrels  in 

a  cistern  called  a  hop-back,  which  has  a  metal-  which  it  goes  to  the  consumer. — ^Pale  Indian  or 

lie  bottom  full  of  small  holes. — ^The  next  process  Burton  ale  undergoes  a  long-continued  and  slow 

U  the  eooling.    This  must  be  accomplished  as  fermentation,  particular  care  being  taken  that 

rigidly  as  possible,  to   prevent  acetification.  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  66  «    The  best 

Various   expedients   have   been   adopted  for  malt  and  hops  are  selected,  and  more  than 

hastening  the  cooling.    The  old  method  is  to  twice  aa  much  of  the  latter  is  used  as  in  the 

expose  the  wort  in  broad  shallow  cbterns,  over  manufacture   of    the   other    kinds    of  beer. 

which  currents  of  air  are  made  to  play.    These  It  thus  has  less  saccharine  and  more  bitter 

are  usually  placed  under  the  roof  of  the  brewery,  matter  than  the  other  beer,  and  is  better  adapt- 

the  rooms  being  ventilated  by  Venetian  blinds,  ed  for  use  in  hot  climates.    Scotch  ale  is  more 

which  form  the  sides  of  the  apartments.    An-  heady  and  less  wholesome  than  the  other  ales. 

other  method  is  to  pass  cold  water  through  pipes  Mr.  Roberts  found,  in  examining  71  samples,  an 

which  are  laid  In  the  divisions  of  the  cisterns  averageof  14.59  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit    Until 

which  hold  the  wort.    The  liquor,  now  called  a  taste  had  been  developed  for  mild  fresh  ales, 

grle,  is  brought  to  the  temperature  of  56°  to  it  was    the  practice   to   keep  an  enormous 

64^,  and  is  then  passed  into  the  fermenting  tubs,  stock  on  hand  from  18  months  to  2  years  in  the 

or  gyle-tunS)  as  they  are  termed.    These  are  store  vats  of  the  great  English  breweriea.    One 

huge  wooden  vats,  strongly  hooped  and  close,  vat  at  Whitehead^  was  said  to  contain  no  less 

with  the  exception  of  a  hole  through  which  the  than  20,000  barrels  of  the  opacity  of  86  gallons 

process  may  be  inspected.    Teast  is  now  added,  each.    By  the  bursting  of  such  a  vat  at  Meox's 

sometimes  previously  mixed  vrith  a  quantity  of  brewery  some  yeara  since,  several  houses  with 

the  wort  in  which  fermentation  has  alr^y  their  inhabitants  were  swept  into  the  river. 

commenced.    One  gallon  of  yeast  is  usually  Bavarian  beer  has  been  highly  recommended  by 

snfBcient  to  set  100  gallons  of  wort  into  fermen-  X>iebig  as  less  liable  to  become  sour  than  the 

tation.    In  cold  weather  more  is  reqnired  Uian  Frendi  imd  English  beers.    Dr.  Ure,  after  a  per- 

in  warm.    No  portion  of  the  work  requires  sonal  examination  of  them  while  travelling  in 

more  care  than  the  introduction  of  the  proper  .Germany,  does  not  confirm  the  views  expressed 

quality  and  quantity  of  yeast,  and  the  man^^  by  liebig: 

ment  of  the  process  to  which  it  gives  rise.    Th§  BREWSTEB,  8ik  David,  a  British  savant, 

temperature  is  liable  to  sudden  increase,  and  the  bom  at  Jedburgh,  Scotland,  Deo.  11, 1781.  Ills 

fermentation  to  go  on  at  too  rapid  a  rate,  or  to  attention  was  first  directed  to  optics  in  1808,  and 

;>roceed  too  sluggishly,  leading  to  a  putrefactive  he  independently  made  several  discoveries  in 

Jecomposition.    By  thp  color  of  the  frt>th  or  regard  to  the  polarizatioa  of  light^  which  were 
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Briare  oflud  with  thAt  riTer.     This  oanal  it  krt  provifl&on  aiiplieB  to  aU  eleetive  offices. — 

the  oldest  in  Franoe,  began  in  1606,  under  In  this  conntnr  similar  statutory  proyisionshaye 

Henry  IV.,  and,  with  that  of  Loiny,  connects  been   enacted.     In  the  state  of  New  York 

the  Loire  with  the  Seine,  at  Montargia.    The  bribery  of  any  member  of  the  legislature,  or 

a  canals  haye  41  locks.    Briare  is  a  nlaoe  of  any  officer  of  the  state,  or  any  JndkSal  officer,  is 

some  trade  in  wine,  wood,  and  charooaL    Pop.  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison 

8,1 10.  for  10  years,  and  a  fine  of  $6,000 ;  and  it  is  de« 

BRIAEEUS,   or  iBo^aoN,  a  renowned  giant  fined  to  be  the  offering  of  money  or  any  gift 

of  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Ooslas  and  Ter«  with  intent  to  influence  the  yote,  opiuion,  or 

ra,  is  said  to  hayenad  100  arms  and  60  heads.  Judgment  of  such  officer  in  any  matter  broi^o^bt 

When  the  in^Brior  deities  conspired  against  Ju-  before  him  in  his  official  capacity.    Bribery  of 

piter  and  endeayored  to  dethrone  him,  Briareus  a  juror,  referee,  or  arbitrator,  is  in  like  manner 

rendered  effectiye  aid  tothefistherof  the  gods;  punishable  by  the  laws  of  New  York,  by  im- 

bat  when  Briarena  himself  presumed  to  rebel  prisonment  in  the  state  prison  6  years  and  a  fine 

he  was  put  in  durance  under  j£tna,  which  of  $1,000.    Bribery  of  an  elector  is  punished  by 

belched  forth  fire  and  flame  as  often  as  the  imprisonment  one  year  and  a  fine  of  $600.    As 

monster  struggled  in  his  subterranean  dungeon,  before  remarked,  Judioiid  purity  has  been  main- 

BRIBER  iV  in  Engliah  law,  is  the  giying  or  tained  in  this  country,  but  all  penalties  against 
rcceiying  a  reward  for  the  yiolation  of  official  improper  influence  at  elections,  and  upon  mem* 
duty.  It  includes  eyery  act  of  a  nublio  officer,  bers  of  legisbitiye  bodies,  haye  been  ineffectual 
judicial  or  ministerial,  eiyil,  eodedastical,  or  both  in  England  and  this  country. 
military,  corruptly  done  for  a  mercenary  con-  BRIBIEtiCA,  or  BnynsoA,  a  town  of  Spun, 
sideration,  and  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  in  the  proyince  of  BurgoS)  on  the  riyer  Oca,  on 
law.  It  is  honorable  to  the  judidaty  of  England  the  road  from  Buigos  to  Yittoria.  At  a  meeting 
and  the  United  States  that  the  bribery  of  judges  of  the  oortes  held  here  in  1888,  by  King  Juan  I., 
is  yery  rare,  which  shows  a  moral  tone  of  the  the  title  of  prince  of  Asturias  was  conferred  in 
public  mind  strikingly  in  contrast  with  what  is  perpetuity  on  the  heir*presnmptiye  of  the  crown 
exhibited  in  some  periods  of  English  history,  of  Spain.  Pop.  in  1862,  2,064. 
The  sole  apology  onered  for  Lord  Chancellor  BBlOK,a  building  material  made  of  clay,mould- 
Baoon^s  receiying  presents  from  suitors  was  thai  ed  commonly  in  rectangular  blocks,  and  baked 
the  practice  was  common.  In  the  reigns  of  in  the  sun  or  by  fire.  The  most  ancient  records 
Oharles  IL  and  James  IL  there  was  ^  shameful  make  mention  of  their  use.  The  early  descend- 
yenaltty  of  judges;  but,  since  the  act  settling  ants  of  Noah  found  on  the  plain  in  the  land  of 
the  succesdon  of  the  house  of  Hanoyer  (1701),  Shinar  the  clay  for  their  construction,  and  *^  said 
which  included  a  proyision  that  the  commission  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  mi^e  brick,  and 
of  judges  should  no  longer  be  at  the  pleasure  bum  them  thoroughly ;  and  they  had  brick  for 
of  the  crown,  but  quamdiu  §e  bene  geuerint^  sub-  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar."  (Gen.  xi. 
ject  to  remoyal  only  upon  the  address  of  both  8.)  The  slime  was  probably  the  semi-fluid  bi- 
honses  of  parliament,  the  integrity  of  English  tumen  used  ateariy  periods  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
judgea,  at  least  of  the  higher  rank,  has  been  tine  as  a  cement;  and  no  better  building  mate- 
uniform.  One  case  of  corruption  by  Chancellor  rials  haye  eyer  since  been  used  than  those  ancient 
Macclesfielc^  who  made  sale  of  the  offices  in  his  bricks,  and  the  natural  mortar  employed  to  bind 
patronage,  and  conniyed  at  the  use  of  moneys  them  together.  The  walls  ofBabylon  were  built 
on  deposit  in  his  court  for  priyate  purposes,  for  of  burnt  brict»  laid  in  bitumen,  as  were  the  ez- 
which  he  was  impeached  and  remoyed from  office  terior  walls  of  the  still  existing  mounds,  the 
in  1 723,  is  the  only  exception  to  the  general  char-  largest  of  which  is  supposed  to  haye  been  the 
acter  of  the  iudges;  but  the  office  of  chancellor  tower  of  BabcL  The  interior  of  this  mound  is 
was  and  still  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king^  its  filled  up  with  unburnt  bricks  set  in  day,  with 
incumbent  being  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  In  layers  of  reeds  between  every  6  or  6  courses, 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  Chief  Justice  Thorpe  In  other  parts  of  the  work  the  bricks  were  lidd 
was  hanged  for  taking  bribes.  By  statute  11  in  lime-mortar  of  exceeding  toughness.  fVom 
Henry  IV.,  all  judges  and  officers  of  the  king  the  frequent  reference  to  the  making  of  brick 
convicted  of  bribery  are  sulject  to  forfeiture  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  manufacture  appears 
treble  the  amount  of  the  bnbe,  are  pmiishable  to  have  been  an  important  one  with  the  Israel- 
at  the  king^s  will,  and  to  be  discharged  from  his  ites  and  Egyptians.  It  was  a  principal  task 
seryjoe  foreyer.  Bribery  at  elections  has  been  imposed  by  the  latter  upon  their  ci^itiyes.  The 
yarded  against  by  seyeral  statutes,  the  princi-  gathering  <^  straw  and  stubble  for  mixing  with 
()al  provisions  of  which  are  that  any  candidate  the  day  indicates  that  they  were  sun-dried,  like 
for  election  to  parliament  who  shsll  give  money  those  seen  at  this  day  in  some  of  the  pyramids 
Lir  entertainment  to  his  electors,  or  promise  so  of  Egypt.  Upon  one  of  these,  probably  the  brick 
to  do,  is  incapadtated  to  serve  for  that  term  in  pyramid  of  liowara,  10  leagues  from  Cairo,  was 
parliament,  and  the  giving  or  receiving  any  re-  zormerly  an  inscription,  cited  by  Herodotus,  of 
nrard  for  a  vote,  whether  money  or  any  gift,  is  which  tiie  following  is  a  translation:  *^Do  not 
xiade  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £600,  and  the  undervalue  me  by  comparing  me  with  pyra- 
aorson  so  ^ving  or  receiving  is  forever  dis-  mids  of  stones  Ix>r  I  am  better  than  they,  as 
ibled  from  voting  or  holding  any  office.   Thia  Jove  exceeds  the  other  deitiea.    I  am  made  of 
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tntstluuisQioa  and  aliimina,tlie  better  adM>t6d  100,000  brioktr  It  is  thoroughly  intenmxed  in 
it  is  for  making  bricks  that  withstand  high  the  kneading,  and  has  the  effect  of  saving  a 
temperatores.  Clay  taken  freshly  from  its  bed,  portion  of  the  fael,  while  it  diminishes  the  time 
even  if  of  soitable  compomtion,  is  not  in  a  con-  of  bnrniog ;  the  qaalitj  of  the  bricks,  however, 
dition  to  be  at  once  monlded  into  briok.  It  is  not  so  good,  as  of  those  made  in  the  old  wajw 
most  first  be  exposed  to  the  weather  nntil  its  For  drying  the  bricks  previooaly  to  baking,  th» 
partidesare  dinnte^^mted,  and  it  can  bekneaded  first  reqnisite  is  a  smooth  level  yard  folly  exposed 
mto  a  mass  of  nniform  consistency.  This  is  to  the  rays  of  the  son,  or,  if  covered  by  a  roo^ 
best  eflfocted  by  the  action  of  frost,  the  water  open  to  a  free  circulation  of  air  all  around.  To 
diffhsed  throogh  the  snbstance  expanding  by  this  the  monlds  containing  the  bricks  are 
freezing  and  breaking  it  In  every  direction,  brought,  and  being  placed  upon  the  gronnd. 
The  longer  the  exposure  is  continued  the  more  are  cautiously  lifted  ofE^  leaving  the  bricks 
effectoally  is  the  day  reduced.  This  is  followed  behind.  They  are  arranged  in  rows,  and 
by  covering  the  day  with  water  and  leaving  it  in  case  of  rain,  if  not  under  a  roof^  must  be 
for  a  short  time  in  a  pit  or  tank.  The  kn^d-  cover^  with  boards,  as  they  are  in  danger  of 
ing  was  formerly  conducted  by  treading  of  being  washed  away.  The  drying  should  b» 
horses,  oxen,  or  men ;  and  the  work  was  no  thorough,  or  the  bricks  wUl  be  likely  to  crack, 
doubt  more  efficienUy  done  by  the  naked  feet  in  bakmg.  After  depositing  the  bricks  on  the 
of  men  than  by  the  machinery  afterward  intro-  drying  floor,  the  monlds  are  taken  back,  are 
dnoed  for  this  purpose;  for  the  lumps,  stones,  dipped  in  water,  and  then  into  sand,  and  are 
sticks,  die.,  mixed  with  the  day  were  thus  ready  to  be  refilled.  The  bricks  are  left  upon 
readUy  detected  and  removed.  The  pog-miU  the  drying  ground  a  longer  or  shorter  time  ao> 
is  tiie  first  form  of  machinery  introducMl  for  cording  to  the  weatiier,  and  when  well  dried 
grinduig  the  day.  It  is  a  conical  or  cylindrical  are  removed  to  be  baked.  This  is  effected  in 
tub,  standing  on  end,  with  a  shaft  passing  ver-  Engluid  sometimes  in  permanent  kilns,  which 
tically  through  it,  armed  with  blades,  whidi  hold  as  many  as  20,000  bricks,  and  which  are 
cut  and  knead  the  day  delivered  in  the  top,  filled  and  emptied  like  those  for  baking  earthen 
forcing  it  down  by  their  oblique  position  to  the  ware,  the  burning  being  completed  in  about  48 
line  of  the  shaft,  as  this  is  carried  round  by  a  hours.  The  metiiod  in  common  use  in  this 
horse  attached  to  a  horizontal  arm.  The  olay  country  of  piling  the  green  bricks  upon  one 
thus  ground  and  kneaded  continually  passes  another  to  niake  their  own  kiln  is  also  adopted 
through  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  mill  there ;  but  the  arrangement  is  called  a  clamp 
and  is  tiien  cut  into  convenient  pieces  ana  instead  of  a  kiln.  By  this  method  half  a  mil- 
stacked  away  for  .use.  It  must  then  be  handled  lion  bricks,  or  even  a  million,  are  burned 
again  for  moulding  it,  and  the  practice  was  in  one  operation.  A  central  double  wall  is 
formerly  to  dash  with  force  a  quantity  into  the  built  lengthwise  along  the  kiln,  its  lower  por- 
mould,  which  was  a  box  of  wood  or  of  brass  tion  of  bricks  already  baked,  and  on  each  side 
without  top  or  bottom,  and  then  strUce  off  what  are  paralld  longitudinal  fire«fiues  built  of  un* 
was  superfluous.  The  mould  is  always  sanded  burnt  brick,  laid  very  open;  over  them  the 
to  prevent  the  clay  adhering  to  it  A  box  con-  great  body  of  brick  is  piled  after  an  exact  sya- 
taining  a  row  of  6  or  7  moulds  open  at  bottom  tern,  vertical  flues  ascending  to  the  top,  and  the 
was  siterward  contrived  to  run  in  under  the  whole  work  being  laid  in  an  open  manner  for 
lower  part  of  the  pug>miil  and  receive  the  day,  the  fr«e  drcidation  of  the  gases.  The  fires  are 
the  further  exit  of  which  was  at  the  same  time  made  in  one  end  of  tiie  fines,  and  the  heat  is 
arrested  until  another  box  of  moulds  replaced  increased  by  the  combustion  of  the  small  coal 
the  one  Just  removed.  The  work  was  thus  which  was  scattered  throughout  the  heap  as  It 
rendered  more  expeditious  with  less  expenditure  was  built  up.  The  top  and  sides  of  these  clamps 
of  labor.  In  whatever  way  the  kneading  is  are  usuadly  built  of  bricks  that  have  been  alreaay 
conducted,  especial  care  is  taken  to  separate  onceb^ed.  The  underbaked  bricks  of  previous 
from  the  day  roots,  sticks,  and  pebbles,  the  firings  may  thus  be  convenientiy  finished, 
presence  of  which  in  the  bricks  would  disfigure  Over  the  whole  a  covering  of  loam  is  some- 
and  weaken  them.  Even  if  the  stones  were  times  laid  to  prevent  the  fire  from  burning  too 
buried  in  the  interior  of  the  bricks  a  cavity  rapidly;  and  screens  of  wood  or  other  ma- 
wonld  be  left  around  them,  for  the  reason  that  terial  are  used  to  protect  portions  against  the 
the  stones  first  expand  while  the  day  contracts  wind.  The  tune  reauired  to  bum  a  loin  varies 
by  heating,  and  siterward  contract  by  cooling  with  its  extent  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  clay.  In  is  fired.  The  English  accounta  state :  '*So 
tempering  tiie  day,  it  was  long  since  found  very  slow  is  the  progress  that  bricks  in  the 
highly  advantageous  at  the  great  brick  yards  neighborhood  of  London  take  about  8  months  in 
near  London  to  introduce  a  portion  of  coal  the  burning."  The  time  formerly  required  on  the 
ashes,  which  always  contain  more  or  less  fine  Hudson  river  for  burning  the  great  damps  of 
cool  The  use  of  fine  anthracite  was  intro-  fhnn  800,000  to  1,000,000  bricks  was  about  2 
duced  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  kilns  on  the  weeks,  and  the  consumption  of  oak  wood 
Hudson  river  in  1838,  and  has  been  found  so  was  about  40  cords  to  100,000  bricks.  The 
serviceable  that  it  has  been  ever  since  continued,  quantity  usually  regarded  as  sufficient  is,  how* 
The  quantity  employed  is  about  75  buahda  to  ever,  only  88^  corda.    After  the  introduction  of 
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these^  and  iaanA  the  material  cheap  and  dnn^  previooalybakedfire^iriokyOrofBOiDeiefractory 
bic.  The  day  is  well  trodden  with  oattku  and  S  atone^  or  with  a  ooane^  olean  siUdoQa  sand  and 
buadlea  of  atraw,  cut  in  6  inch  iBngtaa,  are  graTd.  The  materiala  are  made  into  a  paste  with 
added  to  enough  for  every  100  brioka.  Monlda  water,  moulded  in  hand-moalds,  and  baked  in 
are  prepared  of  pbmk.  with  a  bottom,  hot  thia  permanent  kihia  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
most  not  be  air-tight  They  may  be  a  mot  long^  Qood  clay  for  fire-brick  ia  also  found  associated 
6  inches  wideband  4  inchea  deep.  The  moulding  with  other  daya  of  more  recent  formations.  The 
i3  done  by  hand,  and  the  anrplua  clay  is  struck  nottera'  day  formation  found  at  South  Amboy, 
off  with  a  strip  of  iron.  As  the  brides  are  dia-  l^ew  Jersey,  oontdna  beds  of  excellent  quality, 
charged  from  the  moulds  they  are  set  on  edge  to  together  with  others  of  very  pure  sand,  suitable 
dry,  and  the  second  daj^  are  turned  over.  In  8  for  mudnff  with  the'  day.  The  manufacture  of 
days,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  they  are  ready  to  be  fire-brickhaalong  been  carried  on  at  this  locality, 
piled  up  under  oorer,  whore  they  should  lie  two  At  Athena,  opposite  Hudson,  on  the  banks  of  the 
weeks  or  more  before  using.  In  buildin^^  wsUbl  Hudson  river,  is  another  locality  where  good 
the  foundation  should  be  of  other  material,  and  fire-bricks  have  long  been  made.  At  Benning- 
a  layer  of  date  or  burnt  brick,  laid  in  cement,  ton,  Vermont,  an  excellent  clay  is  found  of 
should  protect  the  mibumt  brick  firom  the  the  character  of  kaolin,  from  which  fire-bricks 
dampness  arising  from  the  ground.  Walls  of  of  very  refractory  quali^  are  made  by  mix- 
cottages  are  built  the  length  of  one  brick  thick,  ing  with  it  stones  that  withstand  heat,  crush* 
with  courses  of  alternate  headeraandstretchers.  ed  auflSdently  fine.  These  bricks  are  exten- 
This  is  the  mode' of  laying  brick  known  as  the  aivdy  employed  at  the  blast  ftunaoes  in  that 
old  Engliah  bond.  It  la  necessary  to  con-  part  of  the  country.  It  is  for  the  lining  of 
struct  the  roof  projecting  2  feet  or  more  over  such  ftimaoea  that  fire-bricks  are  principally 
the  walls^  and  tneae  may  be  fmrther  protected  in  demand,  and  for  this  use  they  are  prepared 
by  plastering,  and  a  second  coat  pebble-dashed,  of  a  variety  of  sizes  and  shapea,  adapted  to  fit 
(See  Adobx  Houses.)  In  IVance,  aanear  Lvons,  the  curves  in  the  lining  of  the  stacks,  and  the 
Dot  cottages  merdy,  but  aome  of  the  villas  of  arches  of  the  fiues.  The  standard  size  to  which 
lach  pretensions  that  their  inner  walla  are  all  the  larger  bricks  are  referred  in  reckoning 
painted  in  fresco,  are  built  in  this  manner.^-  tiieir  numl»er  is  that  of  the  common  rectangular 
Floating  Bbicks.  A  very  light  silicioua  earth  fire-brick,  which  measures  0  inches  in  length,  4^ 
is  occasionally  met  with,  of  which  bricks  have  in  breadth,  and  2^  in  widUi ;  of  these  the  weight 
been  make  that  float  upon  the  water.  Clay  may  Is  7  Ibe.  These  bricks,  specially  adapted  to  each 
be  added  to  the  silica,  if  required,  to  bind  the  pattern,  are  also  employed  as  a  lining  for  the 
oiaterial  together.  Such  bricks  were  made  in  anthracite  coal  stoves  so  extensivdy  in  use  in  the 
incient  times,  and  were  described  by  Posidomua  United  States. — ^Bbioklatino.  The  form  and 
ind  Btrabo,  and  particularly  commended  by  proportions  of  the  faces  of  brick  to  each  other 
V'itruvius,  PoUio,  and  Pliny.  In  1791,  they  are  such,  that  they  may  be  laid  in  various  meth- 
ivere  a^n  brought  into  notice  by  Giovanni  ods,  according  as  the  o^ect  is  to  produce  the 
b'ubroni  in  Tuscany.  The  bricka  are  remarkable  greatest  strength  of  wafi,  or  the  most  pleasing 
lot  only  for  their  extreme  lightness,  but  also  effects.  Ornamental  work,  as  cornices,  beads, 
\>r  their  infnsibility,  and  for  being  very  poor  4cc,  is  produced  by  causing  courses  of  brick  to 
conductors  of  heat.  They  may  be  held  by  one  end  prefect  beyond  the  plane  of  the  rest.  By  the 
.vhile  the  other  la  red  hot.  Similar  earthy  introduction  of  mortar,  bricks,  notwithstanding 
bund  by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  of  microscopio  their  rectangular  shape,  are  carried  ronnd  to 
(ilicious  sheUa,  has  been  discovered  in  France  form  arches  of  any  dedred  curve;  thoy  are 
md  at  Berlin,  and  it  is  probably  the  same  eadly  broken  also  into  any  required  shape  by  y 
nrhitish  snlMtanoe,  that  is  often  found  under  our  the  trowd,  and  thua  are  made  to  receive,  if  de- 
>eac  bop^s.  (See  Olat.)  Brioka  made  of  it  are  aired,  the  approximate  ^rm  of  arched  brick, 
ibout  one-fourth  the  weight  of  ordinary  bricks.  Fire-bricks,  as  mentionea  above,  are  moulded  in 
It  Berlin,  made  with  X  mixture  of  common  ahapea  for  laying  curves,  as  also  common  bricka 
tlay,  they  were^ised  for  building  the  museum.-*  for  the  lining  of  wdls,  ^  In  laying  wdls,  the 
riBK-tinioKs.  When  bricka  are  required  to  fiint  prindpTe  to  be  observed  is  causing  the 
vithstand  high  temperatures,  they  are  made  of  bricka  of  successive  courses  to  overlap  each 
he  most  infusible  daya,  such  as  contain  firom  other,  so  that  the  joint  between  2  is  overlaid  by 
i3  to  80  per  cent  of  ailica.  with  from  18  to  25  the  middle  of  a  brick.  The  courses  are  thua 
ler  cent,  of  alumina,  and  tne  remainder  water,  bound  together,  and  the  greatest  redstanoe  ia 
)xide  of  iron  may  be  present^  but  the  light  offered  to  any  force  tending  to  separate  the 
olur  of  fire-brick  shows  that  this  is  in  very  bricks.  As  the  width  of  two  bricks  laid  nde 
mall  quantity.  lime  would  render  the  mix-  by  dde  equala  the  lengtH'of  one,  the  position 
urc  fusible,  and  thia  is  neoeasarily  always  absent,  may  be  reversed  with  each  course,  thus  secor- 
mch  clays  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  bi«  ing  additional  strength.  What  is  called  the  old 
uminoufl  cod  measurea,  where  they  are  found  English  bond  method  of  laying  a  wall,  which  ia 
naking  the  floor  or  underlying  stratum  of  the  the  strongest  mode,  is  to  arrange  the  bricks  in 
ool-beds.  The  material  is  indurated,  so  that  dtemate  courses  of  stretchers  and  headers,  the 
t  is  broken  up  like  a  soft  atone.  When  used,  it  former  being  bricks  laid  longitudindly  with  the 
i  ground  in  a  mill,  and  mixed  with  fragmentaitf  wall,  and  Uie  other  tranaverady,  preaenting 
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to  the  iwud  Greek  pnetioe,  women  aa  well  as  of  eggs,  sugar,  ciniuiinoiif  and  nntmeg,**  had  to 

men  were  inyited;  aod,  at  its  close,  the  bride  be  served.    The  natural  vexation  at  these  te- 

was  conducted  by  the  bridegroom  to  her  apart-  dions  ceremonies  is  thus  humorously  expressed 

ment,  where  a  law  of  Solon  reouired  that  thej  bj  8ir  John  Suckling  in  his  charming  ballad: 
should  eat  a  quince  together.     Before  the  door  Bat  jntt  m  heaVaa  would  luiTe  to  enm  it, 

the  epitkalamium,  or  bridal  song,  was  aung,  as  in  came  the  bridemAidt  with  the  poMet: 

tho.  repreMuited  by  Th«ocrita.:  ^J^  {SfffrSTw^in'^ff" 

Twelre  Spartan  Tlntna,  the  Laoonlaa  bloom,  It  woald  have  coat  two  hours  to  do*t, 

Choired  before  Ikir  Uelen'a  bridal  room ;  Which  were  too  mock  that  night 

To  the  same  tone  with  oadence  true  thcr  beat  „«         .,  ^  ^«  i*«  ^ 

The  rapid  roand  of  many  twinuinf  feet,  Then  there  was  sometimes   another  dilator^r 

Om  meaaare  tripped,  one  aong  together  tnag^  * .  proceeding  in  the  sewing  of  the  bride  iu  a  sheet. 

Their  hjrmenean  ^1  the  palace  rung.  faerrick,  iS  his  "  Hesperides,'i  sajs,  alluding  to . 

On  the  day  after  the  mairiage,  presents  were  this  custom,  prevalent  in  his  day : 
made  to  the  newly  married  couple  by  their  •*/!•     ^v.^..  ^    1v    ^ 

friend8.-A  relic  o?  barbarism  in  the  Spartan  vl  ^Va^^^^^SSL^     ^^  "*  '^'^ 


or  guardians. — Among  the  Romans  the  same  •    i    j.  av  •        •  m         ^    x.  *a        ji  v  •  i 

custom  prevafled,  in  memory  of  the  rape  of  the  P^  !«'  ^  ^^V^!^  ".^IJ?"  '",*^  ^"''*" 

Sabine*'^  The  wadding  day  was.fixedTat  least  «ir°^.^,r!^'£?,^„^?^^*°^  1?!^*' 

:«  ^«..i«^  4:«^  K«Z^nU;l»  ♦i.^  «,^:.v^  -«^  after  With  the  sober  duties  of  domestic  life. — 

S/?.H5i'^  ?^i~f?^''K"g,^\^n."^  In  modem  times  the  bride  «.d  bridegroom,im- 


girdle  or  sone,  to  be  nnlooeed  by  the  bride-  P}**^  ,  *  41.  •  -•  a  i 

iroom.     The  Roman  marriage  was  nsuaUy,  ?!»?«'».«*  each  stage  of  their  journey  a  first 

Siough  not  alwayN  unattended  by  any  relii*  •??«•««««.  »»»»»•  charaotew  of  bnde   and 

ious  ceremony.     Tl.e  bride  was  wndncted  to  bndeCToom     The  pnydegfa  of  this  happy  state 

the  house  of  the  bridegroom  by  a  procession  «"  *>**«1,  *5?»  Fo'onRed  by  the  cunning  of 

resembling  that  in  theT  Greek  ieremony,  and  "»<'^f™  '"ti"""  *"  »  v  m'"P'1*  *"■  '"^'^v*^ 

bore  in  ia  own  hands  the  emblems  of  dili-  '»'?*  duration  of  tiie  bndal  tour,  and  which 

gence,  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wo<J.    She  Prolongation  of  bndal  existence  «  technically 

tound  wool  around  the  door-posts  of  her  new  ^«'»'^  f  J*«  honeymoon  -The  ordmary  accw- 

residenoe,  which  were  also  a^ed  with  gar-  •*T*f£.^*  weddings  of  onr  days  may  mostly 

lands  <md  ilowers,  and  was  lifted  across  the  '^  V!ff*  **  J^f^^K  IS**-    '^l, ""?<?«*,"?« 

thre^liold  by  2  mirried  men,  since  for  her  to  i^^^  encirded  the  finger  of  the  wife  of  the 

have  touch^  it  with  her  foot  would  have  been  %"*■  ^^^^  ""d  It  iras  certamly  used  in  the 

«n  evil  omen.    The  bridegroom  received  her  J^T*  '*^"*^**'i  "1"^*^  1*  .1!!!P?T^   JH' 

witbin  with  fire  and  wntef  &  BvmboL  norhana.  l>e«*l»««»  <>"?«>  nearly  led  to  Its  abolition  by  the 

ofSfiir^sSjl^^edX^ynfX  Puritan,  of  C«»nweU'.  time.    Hudibraseays: 

house  whUe  sitting  npon  a  sheepskin,  "d  the  ?teoJ  rfSLrtSS^y.tH-g. 
ceremonies  of  the  day  were  concluded  by  a  re-  with  which  th*  nnaanctify^d  bridegroom 
past  given  to  friends  and  relatives.  The  bridal  l«  marry^d  only  to  a  thomh. 
apartment,  to  which  she  was  conducted  by  The  wedding  ring  is  always  put  and  worn  on 
matrons  who  had  not  had  more  than  one  bus-  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  because  it  was 
band,  was  magnificently  decked  with  flowers,  and  supposed,  in  ancient  times,  that  an  artery  ran 
minstrels  and  friends  sang  without  during  the  from  tins  part  directly  t5  the  heart,  and  there- 
night. — Modern  fashion  has  cunningly  contrived  fore  that  it  was  the  plaoe  whence  this  pledge  of 
to  lengtlien  out  the  privileges  of  bride  and  love  might  send  its  mysterious  message  most 
bridegroom  beyond  the  brief  day  which  alone  readily  to  the  supposed  centre  of  the  affections, 
belongs  to  them  by  right  and  title.  In  olden  The  bride  cake  is  no  less  sanctified  by  antiqnitjjr 
time,  when  the  wedding  dav  and  its  attendant  than  the  ring.  It  is  a  symbol  of  plenty,  and  it 
^yeties  were  over,  all  bridal  honors  ceased.  It  is  intended  to  express  the  hope  that  the  newly 
IS  true  that,  even  then,  overkind  friends  would  married  pair  may  be  always  supplied  with  an 
extend  the  privilegesofbride  and  bridegroom  un-  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  In 
til  they  cncroacheid  rather  inconveniently  upon  ancient  days  wheat  was  sprinkled  upon  the  head 
those  of  husband  and  wife.  It  was  customary  of  the  bride  with  the  same  intonl,  but  in  latter 
to  lengthen  out  the  occasion  by  various  ceremo-  times  tlie  wheat  has  taken  the  more  present- 
nies,  often  *^more  honored  in  the  breach  than  able  shape  of  a  cidce.  Passing  bits  of  the  cake 
the  observance.*^  The  bride  was  undressed  and  through  the  wedding  ring  9  times,  and  putting 
put  to  bed  by  the  bridemaids,  and  the  bride>  them  under  the  pillow  to  dream  upon,  was  a 
groom  submitted  to  the  same  operation,  at  the  practice  in  vogue  long  before  our  great-grand- 
hands  of  the  groomsmen.  Then  the  posset  a  mothers  lired  and  loved,  and  is  not  yet  obeo- 
kind  of  caudle,  made  up  of  ^milk,  wme,  yolka  lete*     Putting  up  the  alicea  in  white  paper 
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effbeted  hfWNkmift  troMes^  it  is  evide&t  that  entina^  mhea Oonstantiiia  hid  the  n^rnooloiu 

theao  inyentaoifts  were  perfected  bdtS^re  bridges  Ttsioa  of  the  cross.    8.  The  Pons  Senatorinsi 

of  any  magnitade  became  common.  One  of  U&e  or  PahitmiUL  still  remaining,  tbongh  in  rainSy 

most  extraoidinarj  bridges  of  ancient  times  was  near  the  Palatine  hilL    From  the  £gJ1  of  the 

that  which,  aooording  to  Herodotus  Queen  Roman  empire  to  the  establishment  of  modem 

Nitocris  eonstracted  oyer  the  Eophrates  §A  £iiroi>e,  we  hare  no  aoooont  of  any  bridges 

Babylon,  and  the  length  of  which  is  given  by  worthy  of  note,  except  those  built  by  the  Moors 

Diodorus  Bionlos  as  fire  f uriongs ;  the  con-  in  Spain,  one  of  the  finest  of  which  was  tiie 

structionof  thisbridgeissQpposedby  themost  bridge  «  Oordoya,   over   the    Goadslquivir. 

authentic  writsrs  to  have  been  of  the  kind  built  by  Isflim,  the  son  and  successor  of  Abdul 

Just  alluded  to,  tIz.,  with  lintels  or  arohitrayes  Akman,  the  first  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Spain* 

extended  from  pier  to  pier*    The  bridges  of  One  of  the  most  ancient  bridges  of  modem 

Darius  upon  the  Bospcnus,  Xerxes  i^n  the  Europe,  is  that  over  the  Rhone  at  Ayignon.   It 

Hellespont,  Pyirhus  npon  the  Adriatic.  OaMar  was  built  by  a  religious  sode^  culed  the 

upon  the  Rhine,  and  T^an  upon  the  Danube^  ^^  Brethren  of  the  Bridge,^'  which,  aooording  to 

are  all  celebrated  in  history,  but  were  all  con-  Gantier,  **  was  established  upon  the  dedine  of  the 

structed  for  the  temporary  purpoaes  of  war.  In  2d  and  conmiencement  of  the  8d  race  of  kings, 

searching  the  records  of  antiquity  for  examples  when  the  state  Mi  into  anarcb^  and  there  waa 

of  stone  bridges,  the  first  that  we  can  find  are  little  security  for  trayellers,  particularly  in  pass- 

those  eonstracted  bj  the  R<nnans ;  an  exception  ing  riyers,  on  which  they  were  sul^ect  to  the 

may  perhaps  be  made  in  regard  to  the  Ohinese^  exactions  and  rapacities  of  banditti."     Thia 

as  we  are  not  positiyely  acquainted  with  the  sodefy  was  founaed  with  a  view  to  remedy 

date  of  many  of  their  structures ;  but  in  Eg^pt  these  eyils,  by  forming  fraternities  for  the  olject 

and  India,  the  birthplaces  d  so  many  of  the  of  building  bridges,  and  establiflhing  ferries  and 

arts  and  scienceS|  the  constmction  of  tbe  arch  carayansaries  on  tiie  banks  of  the  most  fre- 

waa  entirely  unknown ;  neither  do  we  meet  with  quent^  crossed  riyers ;  their  first  establishment 

it  in  the  andent  works  of  Psnia  or  Phonida,  was  on  the  Durance  al  Manpas,  which  name  waa 

and  eyen  in  dasdo  Ghreece,  at  the  period  when  afterward  dianged  to  Bonpas,  in  acknowledg- 

ber  architecture  was  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  ment  of  their  seryices.    The  bridge  at  Ayignon 

when  Perides  had  adorned  Athens  with  splen-  was  commenced  in  1178,  and  completed  in  1188. 

did  edifices,  her  people  were  unproyided  with  The  ifasoctation  soon  after  built  the  bridge  of 

a  bridge  oyer  the  Gephissus,  notwitiistanding  I^ons,  composed  of  20  aixshes,  and  that  of  St 

it  crossed  the  most  frequented  thoroug^ifare  to  Eisprit,  oyer  tiie  Rhone,  of  19  ardiea,  beside 

the  city.    Of  the  principal  bridges  <»  Rome^  many  other  stractures  of  less  note.     The  old- 

Gautier   mentions,  yiz. :    1.  The   Pons  Sub-  est  bridfle  in  En^^d  is  that  of  Groyland  in 

licios,  the  first  oyer  built  oyer  the  Tiber,  and  lincoln&re,  said  to  haye  been  built  in  860;  it 

memorable  firom  its  defence  by  Horatius  Oodes,  is  formed  by  8  semldrdes  which  succeed  each 

against  Porsenna ;  it  was  twice  rebuilt,  and  the  other,  and  are  based  npon  a  central  ardi; 

ruinsof  the  last  structure  are  still  yidble ;  from  the  ascent  is  so  steep  that  only  foot  passengers 

this  the  body  of  Heliogabalns  was  cast,  with  a  can  acoMnplish  it    The  bridge  at  Burton  in 

stone  about  its  neck,  into  the  Tiber.   2.  The  Staffordahire,  oyer  the  Trent^  is  the  longest  in 

Pons   TrinmphaljSi   sometimes    termed   Pons  England,  and  was  built  in  the  12th  century; 

Yaticanus,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Vatican;  it  has  8i  arches  of  squared  freestone,  and  is 

it  derived  the  former  name  ih>mbdng  the  bridge  1.545  feet  in  length.    The  first  stone  brioge  oyer' 

oyer  which  those  to  whom  the  senate  decreed  tne  Thames,  known  as  the  old  London  bridgOi 

a  triumph  passed  on  their  way  to  the  oapitoL  was  commenced  in  1176  by  Peter  of  Golediurdiy 

8.  The  rons  Fabridus,  named  from  its  founder  who  is  supposed  to  haye  bdonged  to  the 

Fabricius,  who  erected  it  during  the  period  of  "^  Brethren  of  tiie  Bridge  ;^  Peter  died  before  the 

Catiline's  conspiracy.     4^  The  Pons  Oestius,  completion  of  Ins  won,  and  wss  buried  in  the 

built  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius^  and  named  from  crypt  of  the  diapd  erected  on  the  centre  pier ; 

Oestius  Gallus.    5.  The  Pons  Janiculi,  which  this  was  in  accordance  with  a  singular  custom  of 

led  from  the  Campus  Martins  to  the  Janiculum.  the  society,  that  when  any  member  died  during 

6.  The  Pons  iBlius^  erected  in  the  rdgn  of  the  the  superintendence  of  an  important  work,  his 

emperor  ^lios  Hadrianus ;  it  is  said  this  bridge  remains  should  be  entombed  within  the  struo- 

had  originally  a  roof  of  bronze,  supported  hf  40  tnre ;  the  work  was  completed  in  1209,  during 

columns,  but  was  despoiled  during  an  incorrion  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  was  chiefly  remark- 

of  the  Wbarians.    Clement  IX.,  who  restored  able  for  its  maadyeness^  and  enormous  surplus 

the  bridge,  placed  on  it  10  colossal  statnesof  of  material,  haying  in  a  span  of  940  feet,  no  less 

angels,  canred  in  white  marble,  whence  is  deriyed  than  20  arches^  with  ]ners  yarying  in  solidity 

its  present  nami^  Ponte  San  Angela     7.  The  fhnn  25  to  84  feet,  so  that  f  of  the  stream  was 

Pons  Milyius,  buUt  in  the  time  o?  SyDa,  on  the  occupied  by  the  piers,  and  at  low  water  a  still 

ancient  Via  Flaminia  at  a  short  distance  firom  greater  proportion,  levying  at  that  time  less  than 

the  city ;  on  this  bridge  Cicero  arrested  the  {  of  the  whole  man  for  waterway,  and  causing 

Allobrogian  ambassadors  who  were  the  bearers  thereby  a  most  oangerous  fiilL    The  bridge  (a 

of  letters  to  Catiline,  and  here  also  occurred  the  the  Hdy  Trinity  at  Florence,  oyer  the  Amo, 

celebrated  yictoiry  of  Oonstantine  oyer  Max-  was  built  in  1569 ;  it  has  a  total  length  of  822 
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Since  this  Telod^  depends  mainly  on  the  alope  acoonnt  of  the  mat  relative  hei^t  of  this  form 
of  the  river,  which  always  diminishes  as  it  re-  of  arch,  andasthey  are  osuallj  made  of  moderate 
cedes  from  its  source,  it  is  evident  that  if  2  size,  they  have  the  inconvenience  of  considerably 
bridgos  be  bnilt  nnon  the  same  stream,  the  one  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  water.    2.  Arches 
that  is  nearer  to  tne  source  will  require  a  wider  of  a  flat  vault^  either  forming  portions  of  an  el- 
extent  of  discharge  than  the  other.    The  gene-  lipse,  or  eke  described  by  severid  arcs  of  circles 
ral  rale  for  calculating  the  quantity  of  water  of  different  radii.    Elliptical  arches  are  pleasing 
that  flows  in  a  river,  is  to  multiply  the  surface  to  the  eye,  but  troublesome  to  construct,  on  ao- 
of  tlie  section  by  the  mean  velocity  of  the  cur-  count  of  the  continual  change  in  the  form  of 
rent;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  mean  the  successive  voussoirs;  hence  it  is  usual  to 
velocity  leads  in  practice  to  modifications  of  employ  curves,  composed  of  a  certain  number 
this  rule,  which  are  expressed  by  appropriate  of  arcs  of  circles,  varying  generally  from  8  to 
formulai,  of  which  those  developed  by  Jl.  de  11.    The  use  of  flat* vaulted  arches  was  intro- 
Prony  are  most  usually  employed.    2.  In  re-  duced  into. France  about  the  close  of  the  iTUi 
gard  to  the  outlet  or  discharge,  the  faiost  essen-  oentuty,  and  their  adoption  was  due  to  the  ne- 
tial   point  ia  the  velocity  which  the  water  oessity  of  affording  a  wider  discharge  without 
will  assume  under  the  arches  of  the  bridge.    If  consiaerably  augmenting  the   height  of  the 
the  breadth  of  the  river  were  too  much  nar-  arches.    This  form  not  only  answers  this  object 
rowed  by  the  works  erected  on  its  bed,  its  effectually,  but  when  the  2  diameters  are  not 
velocity  would  increase,  and  it.wom  form  on  very  nneqifal,  presents  as  much  solidity  and 
one  side  a  slack  water,  and  on  roe  other  a  dediv-  facility  in  construction  as  the  semicircular  arch, 
ity  or  shoot;  thus  the  current  would  react  B.  Arches  formed  from  an  aro  of  a  circle,  and 
against  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  undermine  these  are  of  2  principal  kinds :   1st,  those  in 
the  foundations  of  the  piles  and  buttresses.    If,  which  the  springing  planes  are  underwater, 
on  the  contrary,  the  breadth  of  the  bed  should  be  examples  of  which  are  seen  in  the  bridge  of  6tl 
increased  to  too  great  an  extent,  by  lengthening  Esprit  and  the  ancient  bridge  of  Avignon ;  this 
Uie  ridge,  the  velocity  would  be  checked,  and  its  form  nas  the  disadvantage  of  greatly  reducing 
diminution  would  occasion  deposits  that  would  the  discharge.    In  the  2d  kind  Hie  springing 
prove  dangerous,  by  choking  up  the  bed  of  the  planes  are  on  a  level  with  the  highest  water  of 
river.    The  nature  of  the  soil  has,  of  counw,  the  river,  as  in  the  bridge  of  Louis  XVI.  at 
much  influence,  as  if  it  be  very  tenacious  and  Paris.    In  this  case  the  aro  is  necessarily  very 
compact,  approaching  the  nature  of  rock,  it  wiU  low,  and  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  voussoirs  so 
not  }'icld  sensibly  to  anv  amount  of  action,  while  considerable  as  to  require  great  care  in  the  con* 
a  loose  and  sandy  soil  would  yield  in  such  a  struction.     Beside  the  8  of  which  we  have 
manner  as  to  destroy  the  bridge.    The  mean  spoken,  there  is  the  Gothio  arch,  composed  of  2 
velocity  which  a  current  will  acquire  when  its  arcs  of  a  circle,  sometimes  though  rarely  em- 
bed is  narrowed  by  piers,  can  be  obtained,  with  ployed ;    it  has  the  fault  of  greatly  reducing 
snflScient  accuracy,  by  approximate  formula,  the  outlet. — ^lY.  Siu  qf  arches.     Though  this 
though  the  problem  is  not  susceptible  of  a  rig-  is  usually  determined  by  local  circumstances, 
orous  solution.    It  has  been  observed  above  yet  there  are  a  few  general  principles  to  be 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  a  river  too  wide  an  considered.    Small  ardies  are  best  adapted  to 
outlet,  since  it  might  cause  deposits ;  this,  how-  quiet  rivers,  whose  waters  do  not  rise  to  any 
ever,  is  not  the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended,  considerable  height,  while  large  arches  are  best 
as  these  would  in  time  acquire  sufficient  con-  suited  to  torrents,  where  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
sistency  to  resist  the  action  of  the  current,  and  the  foundations^  and  where  the  piers  are  ex- 
tlius,  in  time  of  floods,  force  the  water  to  pass  posed  to  damage  by  obstacles  brought  down 
-with  increased  velocity  under  those  arches  that  against  them  by  the  current.     As  a  general 
-were  less  clogged  by  these  deposits,  and  so  un-  rule,  wide  arches  should  be  adopted  in  large 
dcrmine  them.    Consequently  a  bridge  ought  rivers,  especially  when  they  are  subject  to  in- 
not  to  be  composed  of  2  parts,  separated  by  an  undations ;  this  is,  however,  influenced  by  the 
island,  since,  if  one  of  the  parts  should  be  choked  exnense  of  the  foundations,  as  well  as  the  mate- 
up,  the  whole  current  would  flow  to  the  other,  rials  employed  in  construction,  large  arches  re- 
and  thus  might  destroy  the  bridge.    It  was  by  quiring  more  solidity  than  small  ones.    The  na- 
an  aocident  of  this  natnre  that  the  bridges  of  ture  and  size  of  vessels  which  navigate  the  river 
Chazy  and  Roanne  were  swept  away. .  It  may  have  idso  an  important  bearing  on  this  subject. 
be  remarked  in  general,  that  bridges  are  never  In  relation  to  the  widthallowed  to  arches,  2  plana 
destroyed  except  by  some  error  in  the  ouUet,  are  pursued:  in  one,  the  apertures  are  all  equal, 
and  that  the  cause  of  their  ruin  is  ultimately  giving  the  topi  of  the  vaults  the  same  eleva- 
too  great  a  diminution  of  the  section,  arising  tion  above  the  water,  and  enabling  the  con- 
either  from  expanding  or  contracting  the  di-  atruotor.to  use  the  same  centering  for  all  the 
mensions  of  the  structure  in  too  great  a  degree,  arches.    The  eoonomy  of  this  arrangement  may, 
— III.  The  form  of  the  arehei.    These  are  of  8  however,  be   counterbalanced  by  the  neces- 
principoi  kinds:  1.  The  semicircular; these  were  sity   of    forming  ^considerable   embankmenta 
an cioiitly  most  in  use,  and  have  the  advantage  of  at   the   termini   of  the   structure.      In   the 
being  easy  to  construct,  and  forming  a  solid  other  plan,  the  diameters  of  the  ardies  are  un- 
0tructiire;  their  spaa  is,  however,  restricted,  on  equal,  iUiowiDg  a  reduction  of  the  embank* 
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modem  date.    The  fini  of  tUs  kind  erected  in  the  plan  of  wire  cables  has  been  nniversaUy 
England  was  in  1819,  Mid  was  buUt  across  the  adopted  in  their  construction.    The  Wheeling 
Tweed  at  Berwick,  by  Captain  Sir  Samuel  bridge  over  the  Ohio  was  built  in  1848,  by  0. 
Brown;  it  was  constructed  with  chain  cables,  Ellet,  and  blown  down  in  Kay,  1864;  its  span 
12  of  which  were  used  In  all,  6  being  placed  on  was  1,010  feet ;  this  bridge  attained  consider- 
either  side  of  the  roadway;  its  span  was  440  able  notoriety  from  the  litigation  it  caused, 
feet  and  versed  sine  80  feet    The  same  en-  strenuous  and  long-continued  efforts  having 
gineer  constructed  the  Brighton  chain  pier,  and  been  made  during  its  continuance  to  obtain  its 
the  bridge  at  Montrose ;  uie  former  was  built  removal  on  account  of  the  alleged  iiijury  to 
in  1823,  and  destroyed  by  a  gale  of  wind  in  navigation.    The  Belview  bridge  at  Niagara,  a 
Nor.  1886 ;  its  entire  length  was  1,186  feet,  in  slight  structnre,  was  built  by  the  same  engineer 
four  openings,  each  of  255  feet  span,  and  18  in  1848,  and  had  a  span  of  759  feet;  it  was 
feet  deflection.    The  latter  was  erected  in  1839,  removed  in  1854,  and  its  cables  incorporated  in 
and  in  Oct  1888^  the  roadway  was  totally  de-  the  bridge  constructed  by  Mr.  Roebling.    At 
stroyed  by  a  hurricane:  Mr.  Rendell  recon-  Lewiston,  7  miles  below  the  falls  of  Niagara,  a 
fitructed  it,  and  materially  stiffened  the  struc-  bridge  was  built  in  1850  by  £.  W.  Serrell,  with 
tore  by  the  system  <^  trussing  he  adopted.    The  a  span  of  1,040  feet    The  finest  structure  of 
bridge  over  the  Mmai  Stndte,  by  Telford,  was  this  kind  in  the  country,  however,  and  perhaps 
built  in  1626 ;  its  span  was  '580  feet,  and  the  in  the  world,  is  Roebling's  railway  bridge  at  Ni- 
dear  height  of  the  roadway  above  tBe  water  102  agara;  its  span  is  821  feet,  and  deflection  59 
feet;  it  was  serionsly  injured  by  a  violent  gale,  feet;  14,560  wires  are  employed  in  the  cables, 
which  produced  so  great  an  oscillation  of  the  and  their  ultimate   strength  is  estimated  at 
main  chams,  as  to  dtth  them  against  each  other  12,000  tons;   the  elevation   of  the   railway 
and  break  off  the  rivet  heads  of  the  bolts ;  a  re-  track  above  the  water  is  245  feet,  and  so  great 
currence  of  the  accident  was  provided  against  is  the  stifiEhess  of  the  roadwav  that  the  passage 
by  suitable   bracing,  and  the   iron   roadway  of  ordinary  trains  causes  a  aepression  of  only 
beams  strengthened  by  an  additional  numbo:  8  to  4  inches ;  tiie  bridge  was  completed  in 
constructed  of  timber,  as  it  was  found  that  the  1855,  and  though  continually  subjected  to  the 
former  were  frequently  bent  and  even  broken  passase  of  heavy  trains,  has  thus  far  proved  a 
by  the  undulations  of  the  bridge  in  a  gale,  complete  success ;  though  at  the  time  of  its 
The  Conway  bridge  was  also  built  by  Telrord,  erection  predictions  of  failure  were  made  by 
in  1826 ;  it  crosses  an  estuary  that  divides  the  the  first  European  engineers,  its  performance 
towns  of  Bangor  and  Chester;  its  span  is  827  np  to  the  present  time  seems  to  justify  Mr. 
feet,  with  a  deflection  of  22^  feet    The  Ham-  Boebling's  confidence  in  its  permanence.    The 
mersmith  bridge  over  the  Thamea  was  built  by  distrust  in  suspension   bridges   for   ordinanr 
iWney  Clark,  in  1824,  and  has  a  span  of  4SSk  transit,  which  has  become  so  general  through 
feet     One  of  the  most  remarkable  snspen-  the  frequent  fiiilure  of  such  structures,  is  mainly 
aion  bridges  in  Europe  is  that  of  f^eyburg  in  due  to  me  slight  and  imperfect  way  in  which 
Switaerland;  the  cables  are  of  wire,  and  the  most  of  them  have  been  put  up,  and  to  a 

rn  is  670  feet;  it  was  erected  in  1884  by  misapprehension  of  the  true  principles  of  con- 
Ohaley ;  the  roadway  is  167  feet  above  the  struction  by  the  engineers,  many  of  whom  were 
aorface  of  the  river,  and  although  the  whole  is  entirely  unfitted  for  their  place.  Many  instances 
remarkably  light  and  fi«gile  in  appearance,  it  of  failure  might  be  enumerated,  but  perhaps 
has  withstood  several  severe  tests  uniqlured,  the  most  glaring  as  well  as  recent  is  that  of 
and  is  still  considered  a  safe  bridge.    The  jPesth  the  Bochester  bridge,  erected  a  year  or  two 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Danube  was  com-  since    over   the  Genesee  fiver,  but   which, 
menced  in  1840  by  Tiemey  Clark,  and  finished  although  of  considerable  span,  was  hardly  able 
in  1849,  when  it  was  crossed  by  a  part  of  the  to  sustain  its  own  weight,  and  fell  shortly 
Ilnngarian  army  retreating  before  the  Austri-  after   its  completion   from  the   weight  of  a 
ans,^ud  followed  immediately  by  the  latter;  few  inches   of  snow.— Oost-iron  bridges  are 
both  anuies  with  their  heavy  trains  of  artillery,  of  recent  origin.    The  first  that  was  erected 
ammunition,  and  baggage  wagons;  it  is  es-  in  England  wss  at  Colebrook  Dale   in  1779, 
timated  that  of  the  Austrian   troops  alone  and  consists  of  5  curved   ribs,  nearly   semi- 
80,000  crossed  the  bridge  in  2  days;  no  se-  circular   in   shape,  and   each    formed  of    8 
verer  test  could  have  been  applied  to  the  struc-  concentric  arcs,  connected  by  radial  pieces;  its 
tore,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  span  is  100  feet,  and  rise  40  feet    The  Wear- 
sustained  itself  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  mouth  bridge  was  buOt  in  1790,  and  has  a 
its  constructor ;  the  dear  waterway  is  1,250  striking  appearance  from  its  great  span  as  well 
feet,  and  the  centre  span  670  feet,  while  the  as  hei^t  above  the  water ;  it  is  100  feet  above 
towera  are  200  feet  in  height  from  the  foundsr  high-water  level,  and  has  a  span  of  240  feet, 
lions.    In  the  United  Stat^  the  first  suspenffon  with  a  rise  of  80.    The  Pont  d^Austerlitz,  at 
bridges  were  built  by  Mr.  iinloy  between  1796  Paris,  has  6  arches,  each  with  a  span  of  1Q7 
and  1810,  and  were  all  of  small  dimensions,  and  feet>  and  a  rise  of  X  the  span ;  it  was  erected 
cx>iistracted  with  chain  cables.    During  the  last  m  1805  by  Lamande.    The  Pont  du  Carrousel, 
few  years,  however,  a  large  number  of  struo*  in  the  same  city,  was  built  by  Polonceau  in 
tares  liave  been  erected,  and  some  of  great  siee;  1888^  and  conaista  of  8  arches,  with  a  span  of 
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160  feot,  and  a  rise  of  16.    The  largest  iron  covered  in  by  a  bed  of  earth.    TSie  2d  hrkt 

arch  bridge  is  the  Southwark  bridge  over  the  had  814  vessels,  and  was  sLDoiilaziy  oonstntctoL 

Thames,  built  by  KenDie  in  1818;  it  consists  According  to  Arrian,  Akxander  had  aregii: 

of  8  arches,  240  feet  in  span,  and  with  a  rise  pontoon-train  of  light  boats  attached  to  b 

of  24  feet.---Of  wronght-iron  bridges,  the  most  army.    The  Romans  had  vrick^-work  re^.-. 

remarkable  are  the  Britannia  and  Conway  tnbu-  covered  with  the  skina  of  aiumsk,  deatistri^. 

lar  bridges,  erected  by  Stephenson.    The  Bri-  support  the  timber  platfonn  of  a  brid^:  tL$: 

tannia  bridge  crosses  the  Menai  strait  at  108  formed  a  part  of  the  train  of  thdr  snmes  ^. 

feet  above  high  water,  and  consists  of  4  spans,  the  end  of  the  empire.    They,  howerer, «;» 

2  of  230  feet  each,  and  2  of  459  feet,  forming  a  knew  how  to  oonstroct  a  more  solid  Idnc  c 

huge  tube  of  wronght  iron,   through  which  military  bridge,  whenever  a  rapad  riro  haj  k 

passes   the  Chester   and    Holyhead   railway,  be  crossed ;    witness  the  fiunoos  faridga  c 

The  Conway  bridge  has  a  single  span  of  400  piles,  on  which  Gfesar  prased  the  Bhioe.— Dir 

feet,  and  is  only  18  feet  above  the  level  of  high  ing  the  middle  ages  we  find  no  notica  of  bhc^ 

water ;  it  was  finished  in  1848,  and  the  Britan-  equipages,  but  during  the  80  jesrs'  war  ti. 

nia  bridge  in  1850.    The  tubes  were  construct-  various  armies  engaged  carried  msteriik  tz 

ed,  in  each  instance,  at  a  distance  from  their  them  to  form  bridges  acroas  the  large  riven  £ 

respective  destinations,  and  afterward  floated  Germany.    The  boats  used  were  yen  bein. 

to  their  places  by  pontoons,  and  raised  by  hy-  and  generally  made  of  oak.    The  pbtfonn  c 

dranlic  presses,  forming  the  most  gigantic  ap-  the  bridge  Vas  laid  on  trestles  standiiigiQiir: 

plication  ever  made  of  these  powerful  machines,  bottoms  of  these  boats.    The  Dutch  fiistSLTi 

A  largo  bridge  on  the  tubular  principle  is  now  ed  a  smaller  kind  of  vessel,  flat-bottomed,  tcl 

under   process   of  construction    at   Montreal  nearly  vertical  sides,  pcMnted  head  tod  fti!^ 

across  the  St.  Lawrence;  it  is  designed  for  a  and  both  ends  projecting,  in  an  iBclined p!a& 

railway  structure,  and  will  be  called  the  Yio-  above  the  surffuse  of  the  water*  Tbe;ooo&^ 

toria  bridge ;  it  is  to  be  2  miles  in  length ;  of  a  framework  of  wood,  covered  inth  ieo 

the  total  amount  of  masonry  in  the  bridge  will  of  tin,  and  were  called  pontoons.    The  Fie»i 

bo  8,000,000  cubic  feet,  which,  at  18^  feet  to  too,  according  to  Folard,  ckdm  tfaeinTcotk:^ 

the  ton,  gives  a  total  weight  of  about  22,000  pontoons  made  of  copper,  and  are  slid  to  b?t 

tons;  the  total  weight  of  iron   in  the    tubes  had,  about  1672,  a  complete  pontoon  train.  3f 

will  bo  10,400  tons;  the  bridge,  when  com-  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centory  all  Eon^ 

pletcd,  is  estimated  to  cost  the  sum  of  $5,000,-  armies  had  provided  thexnadves  with  thisiai 

000. — ^Movable  bridges  are  of  several  kinds,  of  vessels,  mostly  wooden  frames,  cova^  - 

and  receive  different  names  from  the  manner  in  with  tin,  copper,  leather,  or  taired  eaoT^  l^ 

which  they  are  constructed  and  operated.    The  latter  material  was  used  by  the  KQBsisD&  "> 

term  is  usually  applied  to  a  platform  properly  boats  were  small,  and  liad  to  beplfloelci^ 

supported  between  2  points  of  a  fixed  bridge,  together,  with  not  more  than  4  or  5  feet  u^ 

and  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily^removcd  space  between  them,  if  the  bridge  was  to  u% 

and  replaced.     Drawbridges  are  those  which  any  buoyancy ;  the  current  of  the  vfiitf  ^ 

are  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  horizon-  thereby  greatly  obstmoted,  the  safety  ^  ^ 

tal    axis    and    counterpoise    connected    with  bridge  endangered,  and  a  chimce  gi?«i)  ti) » 

the  platform.      Turning  or  swinging  bridges  enemy  to  de^t>y  it  by  sending  floatiiip  ^-^ 

aro  thoso  which  turn  horizontally  about  a  verti-  against  it — ^The  pontoons  now  employed ^T*' 

cal  axis,  whilo  rolling  bridges  are  those  which  continental  armiea  of  Enzt^  are  cf  i  ^' 

rest  u{)on  rollers,  and  can  be  propelled  horizon-  kind,  but  similar  in  prindple  to  those  lOc*.^ 

tally  on  them,  sotls  to  close  or  open  the  passage,  ago.    The  French  have  used,  since  1839, »  e* 

yf^Q  sometimes  meet  with  a  still  different  class  bottomed  vessel  with  nearly  verticfll  »^^^ 

of  movable  bridges,  whero  the  platform  is  sup-  minishing  in  bread^  toward  the  stem,  and** 

ported  by  boats,  or  any  other  buoyant  body,  but  a  little  less,  toward  the  stem;  the  S  »5 

and  wliich  can  be  introduced  in  the  waterway,  rise  above  the  gunwales  and  are  cand  ^ 

or  withdrawn  from  it,  at  convenience.  those  of  a  canoe.    The  dhnenstoos  are:  k£^ 

BRIDGE,  MiLTCABY.    The  art  of  construct-  81  ft. ;  breadth,  at  top,  6  ft.  Y  m. ;  at  Iwt^ 

ing  temporary  bridges    for    the  passage,  by  4  ft  4  in.    The  framework  is  of  oak,  c^>T«^• 

troops,  of  large  rivers  and  narrow  arms  of  the  with  fir  planking.    Every  pontoon  weigiM^'*!' 

sea,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  whose  lbs.  and  has  a  buoyancy  (weight  of  C82]g'(^''^' 

works  in  this  respect  are  sometimes  of  surpris-  would  sink  the  vessel  to  the  top  of  tbe  g^ 

ing  magnitude.    Darius  passed  the  Bosporus  wales)  of  18,676  lbs.    When  fonned  iBj'  * 

and  Danube,  and  Xerxes   the  Hellespont,  by  bridge,  they  are  placed  at  interval*  of  U^ 

bridges  of  boats,  the  description  of  which  we  clear  space  from  gun^rale  to  gnnirale>  m  ^ 

find  in  Herodotus.    The  army  of  Xerxes  con-  road  of  the  bridge  is  11  ft  wide.   F<*^'^ 

structed  2  bridges  across  the  Dardanelles,  the  vanced  guard  of  an  army  a  smaller  kiwi  e<  f^ 

S'st  of  3G0  vessels,  anchored  head  and  stern  toon  is  used,  for  bridging  over  rivers  oi  • 

ongsideeach  other,  their  keels  in  the  direc-  importance.    The  Austrian  pontoons  ««/^ 

tion  of  the  current,  tlie  vessels  connected  with  lar  to  the  larger  French  pontoon,  bnt  ^^^ 

each  otiier  by  strong  cables,  over  which  planks  transversely  in  the  middle,  for  dww  cj^ 

were  laid,  fastened  by  a  rail  on  either  side,  and  nient  carriage,  and  pot  together  iat2i*  *^^ 
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Two  renels  plaoea  doee  aloogsidd  eaeh  otiher.  to  a  raft  bj  a  platfonn  before  they  can  be  mov- 
and  ooaoeoted  by  short  timbers,  a  longitadinai  ^  ia  the  water,  whereas  boat  pontoons  are  as 
timber  supporting  the  balks  of  the  platform,  capable  of  independent  motion  in  the  water  as 
constitute  a  floating  pier  of  a  brid^.    These  common  boats,  and  may  serve  for  rowing  rap- 
pontoons,  invented  by  Birago,  were  introdnced  idly  across  the  river  a  detachment  of  troops, 
in  1823*    The  Bosslana  have  a  framework  of  To  compare  the  buoyant  power  of  the  cylindri- 
wood  for  their  pontoons,  so  constnicted  that  cal  pontoon  with  that  of  the  boat  pontoon,  the 
the  centre  pieces,  or  thwarts,  may  be  unship-  following  may  suffice :  The  French  pontoon 
ped ;  over  this  frame  is  stretched  sail-cloth,  supports  about  20  ft  of  bridge,  and  has  a  bnoy- 
covered  with  tar  or  a  solution  of  India  rubber,  ancy  (the  weight  of  the  superstructure  deduct- 
Thoy  are  in  length,  21  ft  0  in. ;  breadth,  4  ft  ed)  of  more  tliau  150  cwt.    A  British  raft  of  2 
11  in.;  depth,  2  ft  4  in.,  and  weigh  718  lbs.  pontoons,  supporting  about  the  same  length  of 
each.    Breadth  of  road  of  bridge,  10  ft ;  dis-  bridge,  has  a  buoyancy,  superstructure  deduct- 
tanoe  from  pontoon  to  pontoon,  8  ft.    The  Bus-  ed,  of  only  77  cwt,  i  of  whioh  isn  safe  load, 
sians  also  have  pontoons  with  a  similar  frame-  A  pontoon  train  contains^  beside  the  pontoons, 
work,  covered  over  with  leather.    The  Prna-  the   oars,   boat-hooks,    anchors,   cables,    (Sec, 
sians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  divide  necessary  to  move  ^hem  about  in  the  water, 
their  pontoons  transversely  into  compartments,  and  to  fix  them  in  their  position,  and  tho 
so  as  to  prevent  one  leak  from  sinking  theoL  balks  and  planks  (chesses)  to  form  the  plat- 
Their  pontoons  are  of  wood  and  fiat-bottomed,  form  of  the  bridge.    With  boat  pontoons,  every 
The  span  or  dear  distanee  between  the  pon-  pontoon  is  generally  secured  in  its  place,  and 
toons,  in  their  bridges,  varies  from  8  to  16  ft.,  then  the  balks  and  chesses   stretched  across, 
according  to  circumstances.    The  Dutch,  since  with  cylindrical  pontoons,  2  are  connected  to  a 
1832,  and  the  Piedmontese,  have  pontoon  trains  .raft,  which  is  anchored  at  the  proper  distance 
similar  to  those  in  the  Austrian  service.    The  from  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  connected  ^vith 
Belgian  pontoon  has  a  pointed  head,  bnt  is  not  it  by  balks  and  chesses.    Where  circumstances 
contracted  at  the  stem.    In  all  contmental  ar-  admit  of  it,  whole  links,  condsting  of  8,  4,  or  5 
mies  small  boats  to  carry  out  the  anchors  ao-  pontoons  bridged  over,  are  constructed  in  shel- 
company  the  pontoon  train. — The  British  and  tered  situations  above  the  site  fixed  on  for 
the  U.  S.  armies  have  entirely  abandoned  the  the  bridge,  and  floated  down  suocessively  into 
use  of  boats  for  the  formation  of  their  pontoon  their  positions.    In  some  cases,  with  very  ex- 
trains,  and  adopted  hollow  cylinders  of  light  perienoed  pontoniers,  the  whole  bridge   has 
material,  closed  on  all  sidee,  to  sunport  their  been  constructed  on  one  bank  of  the  river  and 
bridges.    In  England  the  cylindrical  pontoons,  swung  round  by  the  current  when  the  passage 
with   conical,  hemi^herioal   or   paraboloidal  was  attempted.    This  was  done  by  Kapoleon 
ends,  as  ooustmcted  in  1828  by  CoL  Blanchard,  when  crossing  the  Dannbe.  Uie  day  before  the 
were  adopted  in  1836  to  the  exclusion  of  all  battle  of  Wagram.    The  whole  of  this  campaign 
other  kinds.    The  larg^  British  pontoon  is  24^  is  highlj^  instructive  with  regard  to  the  passing 
ft.  lung  and  2  ft  8  in.  in  diameter.    It  is  form-  of  lai^  rivers  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  by 
ed  of  sheet  tin,  framed  round  a  series  of  wheels  military  bridges. — Pontoon  trains   are,  how- 
constructed  of  tin,  having  hollow  cylinders  of  ever,  not  always  at  hand,  and  the  military  en- 
tin  for  their  spokes ;  a  larger  tin  cylinder,  1}  gineer  mast  be  prepared  to  bridge  over  a  river, 
in.  in  diameter,  forms  their  common  axis^  and  in  case  of  need,  without  them.    For  this  pur- 
rans  through  the  entire  length  of  the  pontoon,  pose  a  variety  of  materials  and  modes  of  con- 
— ^Exi>eriments  have  been  made  in  the  United  struotion  are  employed.     The  larger  kind  of 
States  with  India  rubber  cylindrical  pontoons,  boats  generally  found  on  navigable  rivers  are 
In  1886  Oapt  (afterward  CoL)  Lane  construct-  made  ose  of  fur  bridges  of  boats.    If  no  boats 
ed  bridges  over  a  deep  and  rapid  river  in  Ala-  are  to  be  found,  and  the  depth  or  configuration 
bama  with  such  pontoons,  and  in   1839  Mr.  of  bottom  of  the  river  renders  the  use  of  floating 
Arrn<itrong  submitted  similar  fioatsf  18  ft  long,  anpports  necessary,  rafts  of  timber,  fioats  of 
18  in.  in  diameter  when  inflated,  and  weighii^  casks,  and  other  buoyant  bodies  may  be  used. 
39  lbs.  each,  8  to  form  1  link  of  the  bridge.  If  the  river  is  shallow,  and  has  a  hard  and  tol- 
PontooDs  of  inflated  India  rubber   were,  in  erably  level  bottom,  standing  supports  are  con- 
1846,  introduced  in  the  U.  B.  army,  and  used  atmcted,  consisting  either  of  piles^  which  form 
in   the  war  against  Mexico.    They  are  very  the  most  durable  and  the  safest  kind  of  bridge, 
easily  carried,  from  their  lightness  and  the  but  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor,  or  of 
email  space  they  take  up  when  folded ;  bot,  be-  trestles,  which  may  be  easily  and  quickly  con- 
aide  being  liable  to  be  damaged  and  rendered  atmcteo.      Sometimes   wagons  loaded    with* 
useless  by  friction  on  gravel,  iso^  they  partake  fascines,  dec,  and  sunk  in  the  de^)er  places  of 
the  common  faults  of  all  cylindrical  pontoons,  the  river,  will  form  convenient  supports  for  the 
These  are,  that  when  once  sunk  in  tne  water  platform  of  a  bridge.    Inundations,  marshes, 
to  •)>  of  their  depth,  their  immersion  beoomea  dec.,  are  bridged  over  b^  means  of  gabions. 
greater  and  greater  with  every  equal  addition  For  narrow  rivers  and  ravmes,  where  infantry 
of  loaJ,  the  reverse  of  what  should  be;  their  only  have  to  pass,  various  kinds  of  suspension 
ends  moreover,  eaaily  catch  and  lodge  floating  bridges  are  adopted ;  they  are  generally  sus- 
mAtler;  and  finaDy,  2  of  them  must  be  joined  pended  by  strong  cables. — ^The  oonatraction  of 
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the  bridge  many  names  aro  eaired  xm&a  its  worka^  conaoBidjigott^honnetdprStref  or  Bome- 
steep  wauls ;  and  every  American  has  learned  times  a  horn -work  or  crown- worlc,  open  toward 
from  bis  school-books  to  look  among  them  for  the  river,  and  with  a  redoabt  dose  in  front  of  tho 
the  initials  of  George  Washington,  who  is  said  bridge.    Sometimes  a  hamlet,  a  group  of  farm- 
to  have  climbed  to  a  good  height,  and  cut  them  houses,  or  other  buildings  dose  to  a  bridge,  may 
conspicnottsly  upon  the  rock.  Inquiry  at  the  spot,  be  formed  into  a  sufficient  bridge-head  by  being 
however,  does  not  confirm  these  early  lessons,  properly  adapted  for  defence ;  for,  with  the 
the  residents  near  the  bridge  having  no  tradition  present  light-mfantry  tactics,  such  objects,  when 
or  other  knowledge  of  this  interesting  event  in  at  all  capable  of  defence,  may  be  made  to  offer 
the  life  of  Washington.  XL  In  Alabama.  This  is  a  resistance  as  great,  or  greater,  than  any  field- 
described  by  the  late  Prof.  Tuomey  as  rivalling  works  throw  n  up  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art. 
that  of  Virginia.    It  is  in  Walker  county,  and  in  .  BRIDGENOKTH,  a  parliamentary  and  mu- 
tlie  sandstone  called  the  millstone  grit,  which  nittpol  borough  and  town  of  Shropshire,  £ng- 
underlies  the  coal  formation.  It  spans  about  120  lano,  on  the  Severn.    It  is  said  to  be  of  Saxon 
feet,  and  its  height  is  about  70  feet.    A  smaller  origin,  and  was  anciently  called  BrtigiOj  Brugy 
bridge  connects  it  with  the  bluff  beyond.    Tho  or  Bruges,    The  town  consists  of  an  upper  and 
lines  of  stratification  of  the  sandstone  give  the  a  lower  part,  connected  by  a  handsome  bridge 
structure  the  appearance  of  having  been  artifi-  of  6  arches.    The  upper  town  is  built  on  a  rock, 
ciolly  built  up  with  massive  blocks*    It  is  in  the  on  the  summit  of  which  stand  an  old  casUe  and 
midst  of  a  region  of  wild  and  romantic  beauty,  2  churches.    A  free  grammar  school,  founded 
high  escarpments  of  the  same  sandstone  being  in  1503,  with  an  income  fix)m  endowments  of 
seen  standing  out  in  the  face  of  the  hills  around,  $250  a  year,  and  with  86  scholars  in  1852,  and, 
III.  In  California.   There  are  2  remarkable  nat»  among  various  other  schools,  a  national  school, 
ural  bridges  across  the  Chyote  Greek,  near  Yalle-  founded  in  1847,  a  town  hall  of  considerable  an* 
cita,  in  Calaveras  county,  having  immense  arch-  tiquity,  a  public  library,  and  a  theatre,  are 
OH,  whosesurfaoesiqipearasif  carved intoclusters  among  the  most  notable  buildings  in  the  place, 
of  beautiful  fruits  and  flowers,  doubtless  the  re*  An  extensive  carrying  trade  is  maintained  on  the 
suit  of  volcanic  action  at  some  remote  period  Severn,  and  there  are  3  carpet  manufactories,  2 
BRIDGE-HEAD,  or  TtrB-DK-roNT,  in  forti-  liu*go  mills  for  spinning  of  worsted,  and  5  annual 
fication,  a  permanent  or  field  work,  thrown  up  fairs.    Bridgenorth  sends  2  members  to  the 
at  the  further  end  of  a  bridge  in  order  to  pro«  house  of  commons.     Pop.  of  the   municipal 
tect  the  bridge,  and  to  enable  the  partv  holding  borough,  in  1851,  6,172,  of  the  parliamentary 
it  to  manoeuvre  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  borough,  7,610,  and  of  Bridgenorth  poor  law 
The  existence  of  bridge-heads  is  indispensable  union,  15,608.    The  London,  Aylesbury,  and 
to  those  extensive  modern  fortresses  situated  on  Shrewsbury  railway  passes  Bridgenorth. 
large  rivers  or  at  the  Junction  of  2  river&    In  BRIDGEPORT,  a  city  and  half  shire  town  in 
sncli  a  case  the  bridge-head  is  generally  formed  Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  situated  on  Long  Island 
by  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  ade  and  regularly  sound,  59  miles  from  New  York,  by  the  New 
fortified  ;  thus,  Costel  is  the  bridge-head  of  York  and  New  Haven  railroad.    It  is  the  most 
Meiit2,  Ehrenbreitstein  that  of  Coblentz,  and  important  station  on  the  road,  and  the  ter- 
Deutz  that  of  Cologne.    No  sooner  had  the  minus  of  the  Housatonic  and  Naugatuck  rail- 
French  got  Dossession,  during  the  revolutionary  roads — ^the  town,  in  point  of  wealth,  rank* 
war,  of  Kohl,  than  they  turned  it  into  a  bridge-  ing  as  8d  in  tho  state.    The  mouth  of  Pe- 
head  for  Strasbourg,    In  England,  Gosport  may  quonnock  creek  furnishes  a  harbor,  safe  and 
be  considered  the  hridge-bead  of  Portsmouth,  capacious,  but  somewhat  injured  by  a  sand- 
although  there  is  no  bridge,  and  though  it  has  bar.    A  good  deal  of  coasting  business  is  done 
other  and  very  important  functions  to  fulfiL  here,  and  2  steamboats  maJce  daily  passages  to 
As  in  this  latter  case,  a  fortification  on  the  fur-  and  from  New  York.    Near  the  shore  the  land  is 
ther  side  of  a  river  or  arm  of  the  sea  is  often  level,  but  soon  rises  to  an  elevation  of  100  feet, 
called  a  bridge-head,  though  there  be  no  bridge ;  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sound.  The 
since  the  fortification,  imparting  the  power  of  elevation,  called  Golden  hill,  is  crowned  with 
landing  troops  under  its  protection  and  prepar-  residences,  remarkable  for  taste  and  elegance, 
in^  for  offensive  operations,  fulfils  the  same  The  city  is  well  buUt,  has  a  gas  and  a  water 
functions,  and  comes,  strategetically  speaking,  company,  and  many  of  its  streets  are  shaded 
under  the  same  denomination.    In  speaking  of  with  noble  elms.    The  immediate  vicinity  was 
the  position  of  an  army  behind  a  large  river,  all  settled  in  1639,  but  the  city  (formerly  called 
tlio  posts  it  holds  on  its  opposite  bank  are  called  Newfield)  is  almost  whoUy  the  growth  of  the 
its  bridge-heads,  whether  they  be  fortresses,  in-  present  century.    The  town,  formerly  a  part  of 
trenched  villages,  or  regular  field-works,  inas-  btratford,  was  incorporated  in  1821,  and  the 
uiuch  as  every  one  of  them  admits  of  the  army  city  charter  was  obtamed  in  1836.  In  1850  the 
debouching  in  safety  on  the  other  side.    Thus,  population  of  the  city  was  6,080,  of  the  town 
whoD  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Russia,  in  1813,  7,560,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  75  per 
(teased  behind  the  Elbe,  Hamburg,  Hagdeburff,  cent,  during  the  previous  10  .years.    In  1858 
Wittenberg,  and  Torgau  were  his  bridge-heads  the  population  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  7,500, 
on  tho  right  bank  of  that  river.    In  field  fortifi-  that  of  Uie  town  at  11,000.    The  prosperity  of 
cation,   bridge-heads  are  mostly  very  simple  the  place  is  mainly  owing  to  its  manu&cturea. 
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There  are  7  large  carriage  factories,  '^rith  smaller  cbnrches,  academies,  banks,  and  T&rioos  {iir- 

efltablishments  for  springs,  coach  lace,  &c.    Sad-  ries,  it  contains  a  public  library,  a  court  l/x 

dies  for  the  southern  market,  with  harnesses,  and  an  extensive  iron  foundeiy. 
&c.,  are  also  largely  manufactured  here,  and        BRIDGETOWN,  the  capital  of  the  V  i. 

there  are  several  iron  founderies.    Two  daily  of  Barbadoes;  pop.  in  1851,  20,026.    It!*-.: 

and  2  weekly  papers  are  published,  and  there  is  built  along  the  N.  shore  of  Carlisle  bay.  i^^:  • 

a  valuable  public  library  of  8,000  volumes,  surrounded  by  plantations.    In  the  iitL:u-> 

There  are  17  religious  societies,  including  2  Afri-  hood  are  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  tiv  a? 

can,  with  14  churches, — ^East  Bridgeport  is  a  emor's  house,  and  St.  Peter's  barracks,  tt'-l- 

suburb  comprisiuflp  250  buildings,  mainly  upon  ing  quarters  for  1,200  men,  and  posses^:::  \ 

the  property  of  Messrs.  P.  T.  Barnum  and  N.  H.  complete  arsenal  and  a  fine  parade  pv^il 

Noble,  having  spruog  up  within  the  last  5  yea^.-  Bridgetown  was  made  a  city  in  1841  It  ^- 

It   contains   the   large  establishment  of  the  tains  the  cathedral  of  St  Hichael,  the  CT.cii 

Wheeler  and  Wilson  sewing-machine  company,  house,  a  Jail,  and  a  well-supplied  iDsrkel 
The  buildings,  calculated  for  the  accommodation        BRIDGEWATER  (Indian  name^  yunh:/:c 

of  600  operatives,  occupy  the  four  sides  of  a  a  township  of  Plymouth  co,  Mass^  oo  i> 

Bquare,  238  feet  on  a  side.    Three  hundred  of  the  Fall  river  and  Bridgewater  branch  railiria:-. :' 

well-known  machines  are  now  manufactured  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston,  and  20  miles  N.  ^. :' 

per  week.    Bridgeport  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Plymouth.  It  was  very  extensive  prior  to  I?* 

dwarf  Charles  Stratton,  more  generally  known  at  which  time  it  had  4,975  inhabitants.  T:- 

as  Gen.  Tom  Thumb.    Iranistan,  the  celebrated  new  townships  were  afterward  separated  :r^. 

oriental  villa  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  was  situated  it,  and  incorporated  under  Hie  names  of  L^ 

about  a  mile  from  the  city,  on  the  Fairfield  road.  North,  and  West  Bridgewater.    It  once  tl:  -^ 

It  was  burnt  in  1867,  but  the  beautiful  ahrub-  part  of  Duxbury,  and  was  purchased  of  il-i: 

bery  and  grounds  remain  uninjured.  dions  in  1 645,  by  Capt.  Miles  Standish,  who  :s. 

BRIDGET,  Bbidgit,  orBRioioA,  Saint,  pa-  in  exchange  for  the  whole  territory  7 c^iU 

troness  of  Ireland,  born  at  Fochard,  county  of  moose  skins,  10  yards  of  cotton,  20  biv  - ' 

Armagh,  about  the  end  of  the  6th,  or  the  be-  hoes,  and  9  hatchets.     It  was  incorporate  .• 

ginning  of  the  6th  century.    She  withdrew  separate  precinct  in  1716,  and  the  first  c: 

from  the  world  in  early  youth,  received  the  was  built  the  following  year.  Old  Bridj.^ 

habit  of  a  nun  at  the  hands  of  St.  Mel,  nephew  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Taunton  river,  em' 

and  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  built  herself  a  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  county, sd';  ■- 

cell  under  a  large  oak,  calling  it  Kill-dara,  or  sesses  considerable  commercial  importaDft  i' 

Eildare,  the  cell  of  the  oak.    She  was  soon  fol-  is  the  seat  of  a  state  normal  school  fy  V .: 

lowed  by  other  virgins  from  the  surrounding  sexes,  of  an  academy,  incorporated  in  IT?  ^~- 

country,  and  in  a  short  time  found  herself  at  the  of  a  state  almshouse.  It  has  16  other  sci^  -' 

head  of  a  flourishing  order,  which  branched  Episcopal,  1  Swedenborgian,  and  8  Cots  :: 

forth  into  diflferent  parts  of  Ireland,  and  even  tional  churches,  2  rolling  mills,  8  furnaces.:  '• 

passed  over  the  seas  into  England,  Scotland,  Ger-  foundery,  2  lai^e  machine  shops,  2  saw  c'  ^  '-> 

many,  and  France.    It  subsisted  for  many  cen-  factories  of  boots  and  shoots,  1  of  nails  1 1'" 

turies,  but  is  now  extinct.    Several  biographies  per,  and  1  of  augers.    Vessels  of  150  t^c^r 

of  this  saint  have  been  written,  but  th^y  contain  sometimes  built  here,  and  floated  dowu - 

little  more  than  a  recital  of  her  miracles.    It  is  river  when  the  current  is  swollen  by  fn- "' 

related  that  her  body  was  discovered  in  1185,  Pop.  in  1855, 3,868.— East BsiDOEWATEEi^.''' 

at  Down-Patrick,  and  was  there  kept  until  the  25  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston,  on  Beaver  aod  ^.' 

destruction  of  its  shrine  by  Henry  VIII.    The  tucket  rivers,  branches  of  the  TauntoiL  !•  j" 

head  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  Jesuits'  important  manufactures,  some  of  which  l-' 

church  at  Lisbon.    Her  feast  falls  on  Feb.  1.  been  carried  on  since  its  first  settlement,  a>^ 

BRIDGET,  Sisters  of  Saixt,  a  religious  order  1 688.    Cannon  were  cast  here  during  the  M> 

founded  in  1806,  by  Dr.  Delany,  bishop  of  Kil-  lution,  and  small  arms  are  still  made  io^^ 

dare  and  Leighlin,  Ireland,  and  approved  by  extent.    There  are  2  forges,  1  furnace,  3  r- 

Pope  Gregory  XVI.    The  rule  embraces  the  8  mills,  7  sawmOls,  6  factories  of  boots  and  ii^'^ 

vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  1  of  cotton  goods,  1  of  nails,  1  of  edge  ti^vi^*-^;- 

has  special  reference  to  the  direction  of  parisli  cotton-gins,  9  schools,  an  academy,  foorc  •  • 

schools.    The  habit  is  black,  similar  to  tnat  of  181Y,  and  incorporated  in  1887,  and  6chrir  •  ' 

the  Presentation  nuns  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  8  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1 8wcden^^^J'|^'^ 

The  first  convent  of  the  order  was  opened  at  and  1  IJniversalist    The  township  conu*^; 

TuUow,  county  Carlow,  and  the   second    at  villages,  one  of  which  bears  the  same  nanH""^^;' 

Mount  Rath,  in  1808.    One  was  established  at  is  situated  on  the  Bridgewater  branch  o.  > 

Bufialo,  N.  Y.,  about  1853.  Old  Colony  and  Fall  river  nulroa<i.   F?  ' 

BRIDGETON,  the  capital  of  Cnmberiand  township  in    1865,    2,930.— Nowh  Br:'- 

CO.,  N.  J.,  pop.  8,000,  situated  on  both  sides  water  is  the  most  populous  of  the  4  . '  • 

of  Cohansey  creek,  20  miles  from  its  entrance  ships,  and  the  first  of  the  8  which  spran-f, 

into    Delaware   bay.      The    town    is   neatly  old  Bridgewater.    It  is  about  30  miif  ^- ^  '^ 

built,  and  its  opposite  parts  are  connected  by  a  Boston,  is  watered  by  Salisbray  rini  f-^i* 

drawbridge  across  the  creek.    Beside  several  good  soil,  adapted  to  graxing,  aid  oouti^' 
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OoDgregatloiia],  1  Swedenborglan,  1  Baptisti  oonsmnptioi^  AndhisiifltaralTigorofinindeii- 
and  2  Methodist  ohnrohefl,  1  aoademj,  2  gram-  abled  him  to  make  up  for  his  Macational  dcfi- 
mar  and  17  oUier  Bohoo]fl)  1  bank,  1  savings  oiencies.  He  was  the  owner  of  immense  es- 
bank,  1  newspaper  ofSoe,  8  grist  milla^  2  saw  tates,  among  which  were  the  coal  mines  of 
mills,  and  manauctories  of  boots,  shoes,  hats,  Woraley ;  and  the  difficulty  of  conveying  his 
brushes,  cabinet  and  wooden  wares»  forks,  hoes,  coals  to  Manchester  incessantly  occupying  his 
and  shoemakers*  tools.  Pop.  in  1865, 6,205. —  mind,  the  duke  hit  on  a  plan  of  a  navigable 
West  BioDOKWATBai,  is  about  25  miles  S.  B.  of  canaL  The  great  canal  of  Langnedoc,  in 
Boston,  and  like  the  preoeding  township,  is  on  Frances  and  the  numerous  canals  of  Sie  Nether- 
the  Fall  river  railroad.  A  branch  of  Taunton  lands,  deprived  this  idea  of  the  merit  of  novelty ; 
river  flows  through  it,  affording  motive  power  but  in  Great  Britain  it  was  the  first  great  work 
to  several  mills  and  iSsetories.  Soots  and  shoes,  of  the  kind.  The  duke  having  accidentally  met 
ploughs,  shovels^  hoes,  forks,  and  iron  castings,  with  Brindley,  the  engineer,  the  work  was 
are  the  principal  articles  made.  There  are  10  begun,  and  in  spite  of  opposition,  both  in  and 
schools,  1  Oongregatiooal  church,  1  Sweden-  out  of  the  legidatnre,  was  carried  to  a  snccess- 
borgian,  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Univer*  fid  termination.  The  consequences  were  imme- 
salist.    P^.  in  1865, 1,784.  diate  benefit  both  to  the  duke,  as  owner  of  this 

BRIDQEWATEB,  a  seaport  and  parliament-  magnificent  property,  and  to  the  consumers^  for 
ary  borough  of  England,  county  of  Somerset,  it  at  once  reduced  the  price  of  coals  in  Manohes- 
161  miles  ih)m  London  by  railway.  It  is  a  ter  50  per  cent.  Bv  various  extensions,  the 
place  of  much  antiquity,  mentioned  in  "Domes-  duke  opooed  a  canal  navigation  between  the 
day  Book,*' by  the  name  of  Brugie.  The  river  Trent  and  the  Mersey.  These  undertakings, 
Parret  admits  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  opens  on  executed  by  a  single  individual^  and  of  perfect 
the  Bristol  channeL  The  foreign  trade  is  princi-  novelty,  were  stupendous  at  the  time. 
pa]ly  with  the  United  States,  the  Ganadas,  the  BBIDGEWATER,  Fbanois  Hekrt  Eoeb- 
West  Indies,  and  Russia.  In  1868,  the  port  owned  tov,  earlo^  bom  Nov.  11, 1766,  died  in  Paris, 
2  steamboats  of  81  tons,  and  122  vessels  of  an  Apnlll,1826.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Henry 
aggregate  tonnage  of  12,169.  Entries  of  coasting  i^rtoiL  bishop  of  Durham,  son  of  John,  3d 
vessels  in  1862, 2,682;  clearances,  1,170.  Entries  earl  of  Bridgewater,  whose  direct  ancestor  was 
of  vessels  in  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade,  58;  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
dearanoes,  15.  Brick  and  tile  making  is  carried  land,  created  Viscount  Brackley  and  baron  of 
on  in  the  neighborhood — the  making  of  white  Elleamere,  by  James  I.  He  ^aduated  at  Ox- 
brick,  known  as  Bath  brick,  oonstituting  a  staple  ford  in  1780,  in  which  year  his  father  appointed 
trade  of  the  town.  The  parish  chunSi,  which  him  a  prebendary  of  Durham.  His  relative, 
has  recently  been  restored,  is  a  fine  structure,  the  last  duke  of  Bridgewater,  presented  him  to 
There  are  places  of  wor^ip  for  Unitarians,  valuable  rectories  in  Shropshire  in  1781  and 
Quakers,  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Bap-  1797.  His  brother  John  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
tists;  also  various  schools  and  charitable  institu-  dom  on  the  extinction  of  the  dukedom  of 
tioos.  The  place  has  much  historical  interest,  Bridgewater  in  1803.  Twenty  years  later,  Mr. 
both  in  its  remote  antiquity  and  in  modem  times.  Efferton  himself  became  8th  and  last  earl,  dying 
In  its  neighborhood  is  the  isle  of  Athelney,  a  a  bachelor.  He  readed  during  the  latter  part 
marsh  or  swamp,  in  which  Alfred  took  refuge  of  his  life  in  Paris,  where  he  was  distinguished 
from  the  Danes.  At  the  conquest  many  Saxona  for  his  eccentricities.  His  house  was  nearly 
were  settled  here«  It  was  a  place  or  importance  in  filled  with  cats  and  dogs ;  out  of  15  dogs,  2  were 
the  various  civil  wars  of  England,  and  attained  admitted  to  his  table,  and  6,  dressed  up  like  him- 
an  unfortunate  celebritv  from  the  part  taken  by  sel^  were  frequently  seen  alone  in  his  carriage, 
its  inhabitants  in  the  Monmouth  rising,  and  the  drawn  by  4  horsea,  and  attended  by  2  footmen, 
terrible  retaliation  taken  upon  them  by  James  IL  He  had  no  ordinary  share  of  learning  and  ability. 
and  his  adherents.  The  borough  is  governed  by  His  own  pnbhcations  are  a  splendid  edition  of 
6  aldermen  and  18  oounciUors,  one  of  whom  is  the  ^^Hippolytus^'  of  Euripides,  with  scholia, 
mayor,  and  returns  2  members  to  parliament  notes,  various  readings,  and  a  Latin  version; 
Robert  Blake,  the  famous  admiral,  was  a  native  a  ^  Life  of  Lord  Ohancellor  Egerton  ;^'  a  ^  Let- 
of  Bridgewater.  Pop.  in  1851, 10,317.  Pop.  ter  to  the  Parisians  on  Inland  Navigation ;" 
•f  Bridgewater  poor-law  unions,  which  con-  and  *^  Anecdotes ''  of  his  own  family.  He  be- 
tain  40  parishes  and  townships,  and  an  area  of  queathed  his  manuscripts  and  autograph  letters 
85,530  acres,  83^477.  to  the  British  museum,  with  £12,000,  the  inter- 

BRIDGEWATER,  Fiuncis  Eoxstoir,  duke  est  of  which  was  to  be  expended  in  taking  care 

of,  one  of  the  English  worthies,  born  in  1786,  of  and  increasing  them.    Further,  by  his  will, 

died  March  8,  1808.     Sir  Egerton  Btydges,  dated  Feb.  25, 1825,  he  left  £8,000  to  the  pres- 

who  claimed  to  be  the  head  of  the  senior  ident  of  the  royal  society,  wi^  a  request  that 

branch,  traced  the  descent  of  this  great  family  it  should  be  given  to  some  person  or  persons 

from  Charlemagne.    The  subject  of  this  article  named  by  him,  who  should  write,  print,  and 

was  son  of  Scroop,  4tib  earl,  and  1st  duke  of  publish  1,000  copiesof  a  work  ^'On  the  Power. 

Bridgewater,    In  youth  he  was  so  delicate  of  Wisdom,  and  Ctoodness  of  God,  as  manifested 

constitution,  that  all  care  of  his  education  was  in  the  Creation."    Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  who  oc* 

abandoned,  but  he   outlived  the  tendency  to  cupied  the  chair  of  the  royal  society  when  the 
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practical  knowledge  of  needlework,  and  of  aome  ICame,  and  Seine-efr-Oise.    It  was  divided  into 
nonsehold  daties.    Nor  were  her  attainments  Brie  fVan^ise,  which  belonged  to  the  govern- 
like  those  of  a  parrot ;  the  ideas  she  acquired  ment  of  He  de  France,  and  Brie  Champenoise, 
were  constantly  the  anbjocts  of  thought  and  in-  which  was  divided  into  upper  and  lower  Brie, 
qoiry.    She  one  day  addressed  to  l)r.  Howe  and  comnrised  in  the  government  of  Ohompagno. 
Uiis  question :  ^  Man  has  made  houses  and  ves-  A  third  division  once  existed,  cidled  Brie  Poil- 
sela,  but  who  made  the  land  and  the  sea?''  leuse;  this  was  afterward  incorporated  with 
The  answer  that  it  was  God  who  made  all  Brie  Champenoise.    The  latter  was  the  largest 
things,  and  the  explanation  of  his  character,  af-  of  the  divisions,  and  had  for  its  capital  Meaux, 
fected  her  deeply.    She  sought  to  know  more  the  most  important  town  in  the  whole  province, 
of  this  wonderftil  being,  and  did  not  rest  satis-  Its  chief  wealth  was  in  vineyards  and  nastures ; 
fied  till  her  teachers  had  explained  to  her  the  and  its  butter  and  cheese  acquired  and  still  re- 
greath  truths  of  revelation.    The  fear  of  death,  tain  a  wide  celebrity.    Brie  Fran^aise  produced 
which  had  formerly  distressed  her,  pass^  away  grain  in  great  abundance,  and  was  likewise  a 
with  the  entrance  of  the  hope  of  a  resnrrec-  ffood  grazing  country.    Its  capital  was  Brie- 
Uon ;  and  she  looks  forward  with  joy  to  that  Gomte-Bobert.    CorbeU,  one  of  its  principal 
change  of  existence  when  her  physical  infirmi-  towns,  was  an  independent  earldom  from  946 
ties  shall  be  removed,  and  her  faculties,  all  per-  to  1122,  when  it  was  taken  fh^m  the  famous 
feet,  shall  be  occupied  in  praising  her  Creator. —  Count  Hugh  du  Puiaet  by  Louis  the  Fat,  and 
In  deportment  Laura  is  modest  almost  to  diffi-  confiscated.    In  ancient  times  this  province  was 
donee,  and  manifests  in  a  remarkable  degree  partly  covered  by  a  vast  forest,  portions  of 
that  maidenly  coyness  and  reserve  which  have  which  are  still  to  be  seen.    It  is  believed  by 
been  so  often  regarded  as  the  result  of  educa-  some  to  be  the  much  disputed  country  of  the 
tion.     She  possesses  a  decided  love  of  sys-  Meldi,  of  whom  Ossar  makes  passing  mention, 
tern  and  neatness,  never  leaving  her  room  or  It  was  subrogated  by  the  Franks,  who  annexed 
drawers  in  disorder,  and  exhibiting  great  solid*  it  to  the  kmgdom  of  Neostrio.    In  the  9th  cen- 
tude  for  propriety  and  taste  in  the  arrangement  tury  it  was  ruled  by  its  own  counts,  who  took 
of  her  dress.    She  exhibits  a  marked  regard  for  their  title  from  Meaux,  but  are  also  styled  counts 
the  rights  of  others,  and  is  at  the  same  time  of  Brie.    Herbert  of  Vennandois,  one  of  these 
Jealousy  mindful  of  her  own.    Laura  is  now  feudal  lords,  having  obtained  the  earldom  of 
(1858)  in  her  29th  vear,  and  is  still  a  resident  Troyes  or  Champagne,  in  968  united  the  2 
at  the  Perkins  asylum.    She  has  named  her  provinces,  which  thenceforth  shared  the  same 
room  ^^  the  sunny  home."  fortunes.    Both  passed  into  the  possession  of 

BRIDLE,  the  instrument  by  which  a  horse  is  the  crown  in  1361. 

governed  and  guided,  consistmg  of  a -metallic  BRIEF  (Lat  ftrevw,  short).  This  term  has  had 

bit  which  enters  the  month,  a  head-stall  or  a  threefold  signification :  1.  Breve  in  Latin,  and 

strap  of  leather  passing  over  the  head  and  href  in  French,  was  a  writ  issuing  out  of  any 

firmly  holding  the  bit  in  position,  and  reins  ex-  court  in  the  name  of  the  king ;  and  though  more 

tending  from  the  bit  to  iStie  hand  of  the  rider,  strictly  the  name  of  the  original  writ  by  which 

The  ancients  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  bridle  a  suit  was  commenced,  it  was  afterward  ap- 

to  Neptune,  tlie  creator  also  of  the  horse.  Some  plied  to  aU  judicial  writs.    The  reason  of  Uie 

of  the  ancient  nations,  as  the  Nnmidians,  and  a  name,  as  explained  by  Bracton  (which,  how* 

part  of  the  Romans,  trained  themselves  to  ride  ever,  was  only  in  reierence  to  the  original  writ), 

at  fall  speed  without  bridles.    The  soldiers  on  was  that  it  ori^p  set  forth  the  subject  matter 

Trajan's  column  are  thus  represented.  of  the  action  and  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff.    2. 

BRIDLINGTON,  formerly  written  Brxllixo-  In  ecclesiastical  law,  a  pontifical  letter  address- 

TON,  usnallycalledBuBLiNGTOK,  aparish  of  the  ed   to  inferior   ecclesiastics  or   to  temporal 

east  riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  railway  princes  upon   some  matter   of  discipline  or 

from  Hull  to  Scarborough.    It  includes  the  mar-  chum  of  the  church,  was  called  an  apostolical 

ket  tow  ns  of  Bridlington  and  Bridlington  Quay,  brief.    This  designation  may  have  been  used  as 

and  in  1 851  had  a  population  of  2,482.  The  town  expressing  the  concise  form  of  the  brief  as  com- 

of  Bridlington  is  built  chiefly  along  one  narrow  pared  with  the  more  ample  phraseology  of  the 

street,  and  contains  the  remains  of  a  priory  pope*s  bull.    A  similar  use  of  the  term  was 

bailt  la  the  13th  or  14th  century,  and  now  used  made  in  respect  to  a  letter  from  the  king  in 

for  the  parochial  church.    It  gives  the  title  of  reference  to  ecclesiastical  matters.   Indeed,  from 

earl  to  the  Cavendish  family. — ^Bridunqton  the  style  of  the  brief,  which  usually  commenced 

QuAT  is  situated  on  a  fine  bay  about  1  mile  with  the  form  of  the  Roman  epistle,  it  was  call* 

from  the  former  town,  and  is  much  resorted  to  ed  a  letter,  and  this  is  the  source  of  the  mod« 

in  summer  for  bathing.    It  has  a  good  htfbor,  em  German  word  Britf,    8.  The  more  common 

formed  of  2  handsome  piers,  and  an  active  ex-  signification  of  the  term  at  the  present  day  is 

port  trade  in  com.    Paul  Jones  captured  here  a  summary  of  a  case  made  out  for  tbe  use  of 

the  convoy  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  Sept.  21, 17T9.  counsel,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  pleadings^ 

BRIE  (anc.  Brigetms  pagtu^  or  tractu8\  a  a  statement  of  the  facts  that  can  be  prov^, 

former  province  of  France,  lying  between  the  and  a  list  of  witnesses  with  a  specification  of 

Seitid  and  the  Mame,  and  now  contained  in  the  what  each  can  testify  to.    In  England  this  is 

departments  of  Aisoe^  Anbe,  ICame,  Seine-et-  prepared  by  the  attorney.    In  Uiis  country 
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BKIG  (from'  Brigantins^  a  Und  of  nadeoked  neenUf  inTsnted  iTstom  of  logariikins  whidi 

vessel),  a  decked  vessel  with  %  masts,  square*  has  made  logarithms,  the  most  practic«Jily  naefal 

n'lrged)  nearlj  like  the  maimnast  and  foremast  inyention  of  that  age.    The  remainder  of  his 

of  a  ship.  life  was  prindpally  given  to  the  preparation  of 

BRIGADE,  in  the  EngUsh  and  continental  logarithmic  and  trigonometric  tables,  the  foun- 

armies,  an  indeterminate   nnmber  of  troops,  dationofall  the  tables  which  have  been  pub- 

either  of  cavalry  or  militia,  commanded  bjr  a  lished  since. 

brigadier.    A   brigade  of    horse  is  generally       BRIGGS,    Hzsbt   PESBomrr,    an   English 

composed  of  from  8  to  12  squadrons,  and   a  painter,  bom  in  1798,  died  in  London,  Jan. 

brigade  of  infantry  of  8  r^ments.    In  the  1844.    He  first  exhibited  portraits  in  the  royal 

r.  d.  army,  2  regiments  of  innntry  or  cavalxy  academy  in  1814,  and  in  1818  qtpeared  as  a 

constitute  a  brigade,  which  is  commanded  by  a  historical  painter.    Bis  best  known  works  are 

brigadier-generaL  ^'  Othello  relating  his  Adventures  to  Desdemo- 

BKIGAKDINE,  in  the  defensive  armor  of  na,"  and  the  ''First  Interview  between  the 

the  middle  ages,  a  coat  of  mail  consisting  of  Spaniards  and  Pemvians.*' 

thin  scales  of  plate,  pliant  and   easy  to  the       BRIGG8,  Whxiah^  English  physician,  bom 

body  of  the  kni^t  or  sergeant  who  wore  it.  at  Norwich  abont  1650,  died  at  Town  Mjalling, 

BRIGANTUiE  (nsnally  derived  from  hrig-  in  Kent,  Sept  4^  1704.    In  1676  he  pnblished 

and)^  a  flat  open  vessel  with  10  or  16  oars  in  hUi  ''Ophthalmographia,"  and  soon  after  was 

a  side,  built  to  carry  sail  also,  and  upward  of  created  M.  D.  at  Cambridge.     In  1682   his 

100  men.    They  were  formerly  much  used  in  ^  Theorv  of  Virion*'  was  published,  and  in  1685, 

the  Mediterranean  and  the  waters  of  the  south  by  the  desire  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton,  with  whom 

of  Europe  for  purposes  of  brigandage  or  pira-  he  was  intimate,  he  produced  a  Latin  version  of 

cy ;  hence  their  name.     Speed  was  a  main  tills  treatise,  witn  a  preface  by  Newton. 

object  in  their  build.  BRIGHAM,  Aitawiaw^  K  D..  phydcian  and 

BRIGGS,  Chablis  Fbxdxbiok,  an  American  superintendent  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  bom 

author  and  journalist,  bora  on  the  idand  of  at  New  Marlborough,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  Dec 

Nantucket.     Early  in  life  he  removed  to  the  26, 1798,  died  Sept.  8, 1849.    Left  an  orphan  at 

city  of  Now  York,  where  he  lias  rended  since,  the  age  of  11,  wiUi  but  limited  means,  the  boy 

with  the  exception  of  about  5  years  passed  in  was  ^en  into  the  family  of  his  uncle,  a  physi- 

foreign   travc].    Adopting  Journalism  as   the  clan  at  Schohurie,  N.  T.,  who  died  some  8  years 

business  of  his   life,  Mr.  Briggs  has  been  the  later.    He  was  now  14  years  old,  and  starting 

editor  of  several  periodicals,  and  a  constant  for  Albany,  he  found  a  situation  as  derk  in  a 

contributor  to  others.     In  1889  ho  published  bookstore.    He  aviuled  himself  of  every  op* 

a  novel,  entitled  ^  The  Adventures  of  Harry  portanity  of  acquiring  knowledge.    At  the  age 

IVonco,   a  Tale  of  the   great   Panic,"  which  of  17  he  repiured  to  New  Marlborough,  and 

evinced  a  fine  descriptive  and  Mitirical  talent  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  supporting 

Four    years  later,    his  *^  Haunted  Merchant "  himsdf  by  teaching  school  during  the  winters. 

appeared,  and  in  1847,  ^^  The  Trippings  of  Tom  He  devoted  ftom  12  to  16  hours  a  day  to  study. 

Popi>er,  or  the  Results  of  Romancing^"  a  most  Oonmiencing  practice  in  1821,  he  resided  sue* 

diverting  work,  but  in  which  the  author  is  eessively  in  Enfield  and  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  in 

supposed,  under  various  disguises  of  name,  to  Hartfora,  Oonn.,  and  spent  a  year  in  European 

have   made  free  use  of  the  characters  of  his  travid  and  study.    In  1887  he  aelivered  a  course 

friends.    None  of  these  works,  however,  have  of  lectures  before  the  college  of  physicians  and 

been  published  under  Mr.  Briggs^s  name.  «In  surgeons  at  New  York.     In  1840  he  was  ap- 

1845  he  was  associated  with  the  late  Edgar  pointed  anperintendent  of  the  retreat  for  the 

A.  Poe    in    the  conduct  of   the  *^  Broad w^  insane  at  Hartford.    In  1842  he  was  appointed 

Journal,''  a  weekly  paper  of  great  spirit.    I^  io  the  same  office  in  the  N.  T.  state  lunatio 

was  also  an  e^tor  of  *^  Putnam's  Magazine,"  asylum,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  the  largest  and  most 

from  1858  to  1856,  in  connection  with  Geom  complete  institution  of  the  Idnd  yet  established 

William  Curtis  and  Parke  Godwin;  but  as  1^.  in  this  country,  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties 

Briggs  had  the  principal  shtfe  of  the  man-  in  the  winter  of  1848.    Here  he  had  the  per- 

agement,  it  is  but  Just  to  ascribe  to  his  tact  and  sonal  care  and  supervision  of  450  or  500  patients, 

energy  the  high  reputation  which  that  periodi-  beside  which  he  delivered  popular  lectures  on 

cal  soon  attained.    He  is  now  one  of  the  editors  the  treatment  of  the  insane^  prepared  his  reports 

of  the  ^^  New  York  Times,"  a  daily  paper  of  with  great  care,  and  established  a  ^*  Journal  of 

hi^h  standing  and  influence.    Mr.  Briggs  is  a  Insanity."    His  health  began  to  fail,  and  the 

irriter  of  great  acuteness  and  tigor,  the  master  loss  of  his  only  son,  a  promising  youth  of  12 

of  a  caustic  wit,  and  having  a  nice  perception  of  years,  in  August,  1848,  aided  the  inroads  of 

tho  peculiarities  of  human  character.  disease,  from  which  he  died.    He  published 

BlwIGGS,  HxNBT,  an  English  mathematician,  in  1882  a  small  work  on  ^^  Asiatic  Cholera," 

l>orn  in  1656,  died  Jan.  26, 1680.  In  1596  he  was  and  soon  after,  a  treatise  on  *^  Mental  Oultiva* 

nX>pointed  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  col-  tion  and  Excitement ;"  in  1886  appeared  *^  The 

le^,  and  in  1619  Savilian  professor  at  Oxford.  Influence  of  Religion  upon  the  Health   and 

Inl616andl617hevisitedNapieratEdinburgh,  Physical  Wel&re  of  Mankind;"  in  1840  he 

ftzid  induced  him  to  make  that  change  in  hia  produced  the  *^  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pa- 
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hospital  cstabUahed  in  1828,  and  since  thrice  hospital  which  thej  senred  in  person,  and  Ulpho 
enlarged.    It  is  open  to  tiie  ^*sick  and  lame  abiuidoned  the  oonrty  and  resided  his  seat  at  the 
poor  o(  every  comity  and  nation."    The  town  king^s  coonoils.    They  next  made  a  pilgrimage 
hall  u  a  large  bnildlng.    Fairs  are  held  north  to  Santiago  de  Oompostella,  on  retorning  from 
of  the  town  on    Holy   Thursday  and  Sept.  which  Ulpho  resolved  to  enter  the  Oistercian 
4.  There  are  2  theatres,  an  assembly  room,  and  monastery  of  Alvastre.    He  died  in  1344,  either 
2  clab-bousea.    The  literary  societies  are  the  daring  his  novioeship  or  soon  after  his  profession, 
royal  Brighton  scientifio  and  literary  instita-  Bri^da   now  divided    the  estate  among  her 
tioD,  the  Sriffhton  AthensBam,  and  the  Brighton  children  and  bnilt  a  large  monastery  at  Wastein, 
workingmeirs  institate.    It  has  a  race  course,  in  which  she  placed  25  monks  and  60  nuns,  pre- 
where  aDDnal  races  are  held.  Regattas  are  occa-  scribing  for  them  the  role  of  St.  Angostine. 
sionally  given.    There  is  every  q>ecie8  of  bath-  Here  she  spent  2  years  in  dose  sedodon,  and 
lag  establishments,  and  a«ffood  supply  of  fresh  then  set  out  for  Rome.    After  founding  in  that 
water  and  gas.    The  hotels  are  probably  the  dtyanasylum  for  pilgrims  and  Swedish  students, 
most  extensive  in  the  British  islands.    The  only  she  went  to  Jemsdem,  visited  the  holy  places, 
manafactare  is  that  of  wooden  wares.    The  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  die  oied  in 
coast  of  Brighton  is  too  inhospitable  to  dlow  of  the  coarse  of  the  following  year.    She  was  dis- 
much  direct  trade  to  this  port,  and  the  coasting  tinguished  for  love  of  retirement,  modesty  of 
and  foreign  trade  is  transacted  at  Shoreham,  7  demeanor,  fervor  of  devx>tion,  compasdon  fortl^ 
miles  to  the  W.    There  are  about  100  fishing  poor,  austerity  toward  herself  and  gentleness 
boats,  manned  by  600  men.  Mackerel,  herrings,  toward  others.    She  was  canonized  by  Bonifruse 
soles^  brill,  and  tnrbot  most  abound;  mullet  and  IX.  in  1891,  and  Oct.  8  was   appointed  as 
whiting  are  also  met  with.    Bedde  the  direct  her  festird.    At  the  request  of  the  dergy  and 
line  ofraUway  to  London,  there  is  a  Une  running  nobility  of  Sweden,  the  facts  relating  to  her 
£.  to  Hastings.  Before  the  railway  was  opened  enrollment  among  the  saints  were  retoamined 
the  London  and  Brighton  coaches  were  famous  by  the  council  of  Oonstance,  and  the  boll  of  her 
for  their  speed  and  number ;  82  passed  to  and  fr^  canonization  confirmed,  in  1415.  A  bull  to  the 
daily.    After*  the  erection  of  the  chdn  pier,  sameeflSdctwasissaedbyMartin  Y.  inl419.  In 
Brighton  became  a  steam-packet  station  for  the  church  of  Rome  St  Brigida  is  best  known 
passengers  who.  preferred  to  reach  Paris  tid  by  her  revelations,  chieflyconceming  the  passion 
Dieppe  and  Rouen  histead  of  9iA  Dover  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  events  which  were  to  hi^ 
Cdais.  Since  the  South-Eastem  railway  Folke-  pen  in  certain  kingdoms.   They  are  believed  by 
stone  and  Boulogne  line  has  come  into  operation,  Catholics  to  have  been  communicated  to  her  from 
the  Brighton  and  Dieppe  line  has  langnished.  on  high,  and  were  written  after  her  narration 
There  are  fine  drives  in  the  vicinity. — ^We  hear  partly  by  her  confessor  Peter,  a  Swedish  Ciater* 
first  of  Brighthelmstone  in  Domesday  Book.  It  dan  monk,  pajrtly  by  a  Spaniard,  called  Alfonso 
has  frequently  suffered  from  hostile  invasion,  the    hermit.     The  learned  Gterson  attacked 
The  French  plundered  and  burnt  it  in  1518.  Dur-  them  with  great  severity;  but  the  council  of 
ing  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth  Basd  gave  Uiem  its  approbation  after  th^  had 
fortifications  were  erected  to  protect  it,    In  the  been  tiioroughly  examined  by  John  of  Turre- 
17  th  century  it  oontdned  600  families,  mostly  oremata.    Anumg  her  other  works  are  a  dis- 
engaged in  fishing.    Charles  H.  escaped  from  course  in  praise  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  a 
Brighton  in  a  coal-brig  for  FraxMe,  after  the  series  of  prayers  on  the  sufferings  and  love  of 
battle  of  Worcester,  1651.  Christ,  part  of  which  may  be  found  in  modem 

BRIGIDA,    Bsmesr,  or  Bmoir,   Saint,  a  books  <»  devotion. 

Swedish  lady,  bom  1802,  died  in  Rome,  July  BRIGITTINS,  or  Obdbb  of  oub  Savioub,  a 

23,  1373.    She  is  thought  to  have  be^  the  branch  of  the  Augustinians,  founded  about  the 

daughter  of  Birgir,  prince  of  the  royd  blood  of  year  1844  by  St  Brigida  of  Sweden,  andap- 

Swedeo,  and  of  Ingeburgis,  a  descendant  of  the  proved  by  Urban  Y.  in  1870.  It  owes  its  origin 

Gothic  kings.    She  lost  her  mother  at  a  tender  to  the  monastery  built  by  Brigida  at  Wastein, 

age,  and  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  who  near  linkOping^  in  Sweden.    It  embraces  both 

bron^ht  her  up  reUgioudy,  and  Idd  the  fonnda*  monks  and  nunis^  who  occupy  contiguous  build- 

tion  of  the  virtues  for  which  she  was  afterward  inga,  and  odebrate  ih#divine  office  in  the  same 

BO   distinguidied.   At  the  ago  of  16  die  was  church,  but  an  inviolable  endosure  separates 

given  in  nuuriage  to  Ulpho,  or  Ulf  Gndmarson,  their  respective  apartments,  and  their  pUices  in 

prince  of  Nericia,  with  whom  she  passed  many  the  church  are  so  arranged,  the  men  being  bdow 

years  of  uninterrupted  happiness,  giving  birth  to  and  the  women  above,  that  one  sex  can  never 

^  sons  and  4  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  see  tiie  other.    The  prioress  is  superior  in  tem- 

bonored  in  the  Roman  odendar  by  the  name  of  St  poral  concerns,  but  spiritud  matters  are  man- 

Oatharine  of  Sweden.  Before  the  birth  of  these  aged  by  the  monks.  All  the  houses  of  the  order 

children  the  parents  had  enrolled  tiiemsdves  in  are  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  no 

:iie  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  the  rules  of  which  new  one  can  be  fbunded  without  express  per- 

%ro  adapted  to  the  state  of  matrimony.    They  misdon  of  the  pope.    The  number  of  mde 

lovr  added  to  their  previousobligations  a  vow  (»  religious  in  each  monastery  was  fixed  by  the 

;oatiaenoe,  and  resolved  to  devote  themsdves  rule  at  25,  and  that  of  females  at  60 ;  but  this 

.o  works  of  benevdenoe.    They  built  a  charitgr  regulation  has  oeased  to  be  strictly  enforced,  and, 
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Indeed,  there  are  few  establifihmenta  for  both  return  to  France  in  1796,  beoame  a  jd?. 

Bexes  now  existing,  though  some  are  yet  main-  the  court  of  cassation.    He  is  kooTutukc:', 

tained  in  Germanj,  Flanders,  and  other  conn-  ture  by  his  anonymous  writings  oa  >,\ 

tries ;  most  of  them,  including  the  parent  house  economy,  and  on  the  archaaolpgy  of  tbe  ikc 

at  Wastein,  were  destroyed  at  the  reformation,  mentof  Ain,  also  by  a  work  ondoeb;  bat-  - 

There  are  2  rich  convents  of  Brigittins  at  Genoa,  by  hia  fiunous  book  on  gaatrQDooy,  {v 

into  one  of  which  only  ladies  of  high  family  Fhynohgie  du  goCt,  pohlklied  after  im  ^ 

are  admitted.    The  only  house  of  the  order  by  Richerand  in  1825. 
in  England  was  the  rich  institution  known  as       BRILLIANT,  a  fino  diamoEid  with  i  sra 

8ion  house,  founded  by  Uenry  Y.  on  the  Thames,  cut  flat ;  below,  it  is  angular,  so  as  to  refi&ij 

10  miles  from  London.    It  was  one  of  the  first  light,  and  have  a  listening  appeanmce. 
suppressed   by   Henry    YIII.     After   passing        BRILOK  a  towa  and  cirde  of  the  Pitsi 

through  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  province  of   Amabeiig,  formerly  pan  d  ;j 

Korthumb^land,  it  was  restored  to  the  religious  duchy  of  Wes^halia.     The  circle  has  a  r^ 

by  Queen  Mary,  and  again  dissolved  under  hilly  surface  of  some  280  square  miles  in er:; 

Elizabeth.    The  nuns  then  left  England,  and  and  is  mostly  uncultiTated,  the  chief  prodoci 

after  various  troubles  established  themselves  in  being  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  gypsnm^mj 

Portugal.  and  live  stock.    Pop.  87,600.— The  to?u  i 

,  BRIGNOLE,  a  noble  family  of  Genoa.  Three  theroadfrom  Arnsl^ig  to  Cassel,isoa!^i 

of  its  members  were  doges  of  the  republic  in  the  oldest  in  Prussia,  was  in  former  times  a  £s 

17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  gave  the  name  to  town,  stands  on  high  ground  near  Itetd 

the  Palazgo  Brignole  Sale^  in  the  Strode  Nuaca^  has  manufactures  of  linen,  tinware,  and  211 

which  contains  the  best  private  collection  of  It  also  contains  a  college,  hospital,  snda  r^ 

pictures  in  Genoa,   and  which  is  commonly  parish  church  said  to  have  been  built  by  Q^ 

called  PaUuxo  Bosso,  from  the  red  color  of  the  magne.    Pop.  8,900. 
marble.  BRIMSTONE.     Bnlphnr,  when  neHea  c 

BRIGNOLES,  a  French  town,  department  cast  in  moulds  into  the  form  of  n&s^ 

of  Yar  (Provence),  ou  the  Calami.    It  is  well  under  the  name  of  roll-br]m8toa&  i)e^  >' 

built,  and  contains  several  squares  planted  and  phub. 

adorned  with  fountains,  a  public   library,  a        BRINBISI  (andentlj  Brundiaitim),  i  r- 

norm^  school,  and  manufactories  of  silk,  cloth,  fied  city  and  seioport  of  Naples,  in  the  p-^ 

hardware,  soaps,  and  of  other  articles.    A  good  of  Otranto.    It  is  in  what  was  the  m^^* 

trade  is  carried  on  in  wines,  olive  oil,  liquors,  labria,  in  the  Messapian  penixisa]s,afi^^| 

and  dried  fruits;  the  prunes  of  Brignoles,  which  on  one  of  the  bays  of  the  Adriatio.  It^'^j 

are  produced  in  the  country  around  Digues,  excellent  harbor,  and  was  the  seat  of  a&  c^ 

enjoy  a  high  reputation.    Pop.  5,872.  sive  commerce  andcommnnioation  witt  C^r^  i 

BRIUUEGA,  an  old  and  once  walled  town  of  The  Appia  Yia  terminated  at  Brindis.    | 

Spain  in  the  province  of  Gnadaliyara,  on  the  To-  some  writers  its  foundation  is  ascribed  tt  - 

juna.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory  gain-  Cretans,  by  others  to  Diomedes.  It  still  b^ 

ed  by  the  French,  under  the  duke  de  Yend6me,  ancient  enclosure  and  fortificatioDB,  W^' 

over  the  allied  forces  under  Lord  Stanhope,  1710.  was  almost  destroyed  in  the  15th  ceo^  -f ' 

The  French,   under  Gen.  Hugo,  fortified  the  earthquake.    The  dramatic  poet,  P&co^J- 

town,  and  took  up  their  quarters  here,  Sept.  14,  born  here,  and  here  Yirgil  died,   ^re  ^• 

1810.  A  branch  establishment  of  the  royal  cloth  landed  on  his  return  fiK>m  the  Mithridatii/* 

manufactory  of  Guadalajara  occupies  a  splendid  and  Cicero  coming  fh>m  exile ;  and  here  l^^ 

edifice  built  under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  YI.  besieged  Pompey,  and  .Ajitony  threateiwl  ^' 

and  Charles  III.    A  considerable  trade  in  cloth  tavius.    Its  soutii  harbor  is  miniitelr<ks>'^'- 

and  woollen  goods  is  carried  on  here.    Pop.  by  Caasar.     In  the  convention  hM  ^^\ 

5,147.  adjust  the  disputes  between  Antony  as<: 

BRIL,  Paul,  n  Flemish  painter,  bom  at  Ant-  giistus,  M®oenas  was  aooompanied  by  Hc' 

werp  in  1506,  died  in  Rome  in  1626.    He  aided  irundusium    long<B  JuUt   ehartaqw  r*^^ 

his  brother  Matthew  in  decorating  the  Yatican,-  Recent  internal  improvements,  such  asff*-^ 

and  by  a  careful  study  o^Titian  and  the  Caracoi,  away  the  isthmus  or  sandbar,  which  k?^; 

acquired  an  admirable  style,  particularly  in  land-  centuries  been  slowly  forming  acroa  v^^}f^ 

scape  painting.     He  executed  some  important  harbor,  have  brought  to  light  manr  ci  * 

works  for  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  other  public  works  by  which  Ceasar  fortified  the  n^!^ 

buildings.     Some  of  his   landscapes   contain  protected  the  harbor.    There  still  stawU  jt^ 

figures  by  An  ni bale  CaraccL    His  &iest  compo-  city  an  ancient  piUar  about  60  feet  hif^J*;]^ 

sition  is  a  landscape  in  the  Sala  Clementina  of  bly  intended  for  a  fire*beacon.    Brindia«y| 

the  YaticAu.  •  port  of  embarkatk>n  for  the  cmsiflers.  > , 

BRILL AT-S AY ARIN",  Anthelmb,  a  Frendi  now  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  p 

author  and  magistrate,  born  at  Bellay,  April  1,  library,  2  hospitals,  and  divinity  tchoct)^  ^ 

1755,  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  2,  1826.    He  was  a  cathedral  of  the  place  is  a  IvM^  ^^  '^^ 

deputy  in  the  states  general  in  1789;  fled  to  note,  a  Norman  stmeture.    A  K^"^^  „. 

Switzerland  and  the  United  States  to  escape  erected  in  1843,  and  the  harbor  otiKJ^*  ^ 

.from  the  revolutionary  tribunal;  and  on  his  siderably  improved.    Jn  lUyt  i^» 
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made   an  entrepot  for  foreign  goods,  irith  aaline  Bolntion  naed  for  preserving  meats.    By 

bonded  warefaoiues.     The  oopnlationj  which,  a  paper  reoently  oommanioated  to  the  imperii 

in  ancient  times  was  60,000,  has  diminished  to  academy  of  medicine  of  France,  it  appears  that 

6,500.  brine  thns  nsed  acqnires  poisonons  properties  in 

BRIKDUiT,  Jaxks,  an  English  meohanio,  a  few  months,  so  that  its  nse  m\h  food  con- 
bom  in  Derbyshire  in  1716,  died  at  Turn-  tinned  for  some  time  may  prodoce  fatal  effects, 
hnrst,  Sept  2T,  1772.  He  was  apprenticed  The  symptoms  are  first  noticed  in  the  effect  of 
to  a  millwright  at  the  age  of  17,  and  quickly  the  poisonnpon  the  nerrons  system.  Tremblings, 
displayed  his  inventive  genins  in  the  improve-  convulsions,  and  loss  of  sensation  are  caused, 
ments  which  he  snggested  in  the  manner  of  The  secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  are  also 
performing  the  work.  After  entering  upon  increased^  and  violent  congestion  and  infiamma- 
bofdness  on  his  own  aoconnt,  he  devised  in  tion  of  Uie  intestines  ensue.  The  council  of 
1752  an  improved  water-engbie  for  draining  health  in  Paris^  after  examining  into  this  subject 
the  coal  mines  at  Cliffcon.  The  wheel  of  this  recommend,  that  *^  in  all  coses  brine  preserved 
engine  was  80  feet  below  the  snrfiiee,  and  wat  too  long,  or  in  contact  with  rancid  meat,  should 
moved  by  water  brought  from  a  distance  of  600  not  be  employed,  except  with  the  greatest  care, 
yuds  through  a  snbtorranean  channeL  He  was  and  alter  it  has  been  purified  by  skimming  dl 
engaged  in  1755  to  execute  the  larger  wheels  for  the  scumj^hich  forms  on  the  surface." 
a  tdlk-mill  at  Congleton,  and  afterward  finished  BRINELEY,  Jomr,  an  English  astronomer, 
the  whole  machinery  in  his  own  way.  His  bom  at  Woodbridge,  in  1763,  died  at  Gloyne, 
reputation  reoommended  him  to  the  duke  of  Ireland,  1835.  He  was  selected  in  1792  to  be 
Bridge  water,  who  had  an  estate  at  Worsley,  7  astronomer  royid  of  Ireland,  and  Andrews  nro- 
miles  from  Manchester,  abounding  in  (XMd,  fessor  of  astronomy  in  Trinity  oollege,  Dublin ; 
which  was  rendered  nseleaa  by  the  expense  of  and  in  1814  he  discovered  the  parallax  of  the 
land  carriage.  Brindley,  being  consulted,  de-  fixed  stars.  In  1827  he  was  made  bishop  of 
clared  a  camd  from  the  estate  across  the  river  Oloyne. 

Irwcll  to  Manchester  practicable,  and  he  con-  BRINKMANN,   Oabl   Gustap,    baron,    a 

stmcted  in  the  year^  1760  and  1761  this  im-  Swedish  diplomatist  and  poet,  born  near  Stock- 

mense  water-course,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  holm,  Feb.  24, 1764,  died  Jan.  10,  1848.    After 

England,  which  had  no  locks,  and  was  in  some  studying  at  Upsal  he  visited  the  universities  of 

parts  a  subterraneous  tunnel  and  in  others  an  Halle,  Leipsio,  and  Jena.    He  was  ambassador 

elevated  aqueduct    It  was  carried  over  the  to  Paris  in  1798,  to  the  Prussian  court  in  1801, 

Irwell  in  a  lofty  aqueduct  89  feet  above  the  and  to  London  in  1807.    He  became  a  member 

surface  of  the  water.    The  succees  of  this  un-  of  the  royal  academy  at  Stockholm  in  1829, 

dertaking  was  such  that  within  60  years  more  was  afterward  ennobled,  and  at  his  death  be- 

than  $65,000,000  had  been  invested  in  Great  qneathed  his  valuable  library  of  10,000  volumes 

Britain  in  similar  camds,  and  the  most  impor-  to  the  university  of  Upsal.    He  was  long  in 

tant  of  these  were  designed  and  superintended  correspondence  with  Madame  de  Stael.    His 

by  Brindley.    He  revived  the  idea  of  caoal  principal  works  are  in   2   volumes,  entitied 

communication  across  the  coontiy  by  uniting  "Poems,''  and  '^Philosophical  Thoughts  and 

the  Mersey  and  Trent  rivers,  and  after  a  eur-    Poems.'* 

vey  nndertook^to  tunnel  the  Hareoastie  hill,  BBIKYILLIEBS,  Mabis  Mabquebitb  d'Au- 

which  had  before  been  deemed  an  insurmount-  bbat,  marchioness  ot,  a  notorious  French  wo- 

able  obstacle.    This  tunnel  is  2,280  yards  in  man,  convicted  of  poisoning  her  father,  her 

length,  and  70  yards  below  the  surfitMe.    It  was  brothers,  and  a  host  of  other  persons,  and  exe- 

begun  in  1766,  and  finished  after  Brindley's  cuted  at  Paris,  July  16, 1676.    She  was  highly 

death  by  his  brother-in*law,  Mr.  Henshall,  in  educated,  and  moved  in  the  best  French  so- 

1777.     He  superintended  the  construction  of  oiety,  concealing  under  a  gentie  appearance  the 

the  Coventry  and  Oxford  canals,  by  means  of  most  atrodous  propensities.    Her  father  was 

which,  together  with  the  Mersey  and  Trent  Dreux  d'Aubray,  a  prominent  public  officer  of 

canal,  be  connected   the   Thames,    Hnmber,  Paris.    Li  1651  she  married  the  marquis  of 

Severn,  and  Mersey  rivers,  and  united  not  only  Brinvilliers.     Shortly  after  the  marriage,  she 

the  most  industrious  districts  of  the  country,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  one  of  his  mends, 

but  the  great  cities  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bria-  Gaudin  de  Sainte  Oroix,  an  adventurer,  said  to  be 

tol  and  HulL    It  was  his  custom  when  per-  the  iUe^timateofl&pring  of  an  illustrious  fimiily, 

plexed  with  any  extraordinary  difficulty  to  re-  a  dashing  and  handsome  young  fellow.    Her 

tire  to  bed,  and  lie  there  sometimes  for  2  or  8  husband  did  not  interfere,  but  her  father  caused 

days  till  his  plan  was  clear.  tiie  arrest  of  Gaudin.  who  was  incarcerated  in 

BBIKE,  the  salt  water  naturally  produced  in  the  bastile.  There  he  met  an  Italian  of  the 
many  parts  of  the  worid  beneath  the  surface  of  name  of  Kxili,  who  taught  him  the  preparation 
the  earth,  which  is  more  or  lees  saturated  witii^  and  application  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  poison, 
chloride  of  sodium  or  oonmion  salt,  and  which  As  soon  as  he  recovered  his  liberty,  he  became 
flows  out  in  springs  or  is  pumped  up  fbr  the  use  the  instructor  of  the  marchioness,  who  initiated 
of  the  salt  manufactories.  It  will  be  treated  in  her  husband  into  the  secret  The  latter  had  ruin- 
detail  i  n  describing  the  preparation  of  salt  under  ed  himself  by  his  extravaganee,  and  the  only  way 
its  proper  head.-«-Brine  &  also  the  artificial  of  replenishug  hia  exchequer  was  through  the 
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property  of  hia  wife's  family.     This,  however,  cltement  did  not  altoeetiier  die  out  iritL  k 
was  not  withm  his  reach  during  their  lifetime,  death.     The  poison  ime  used  waa  osmL 
Their  death  was  resolved  upon.    He  prepared  and  proved  to  have  been  o^ua  tofanck 
the  poison,   and  his  wife   experimented  with  BRION",  Luis,  admiral  of  Colombia,  bora  s 
it  upon  the   sick    in  the   Paris  hospital,  to  Ouracoa,  July  6,  1782.  died  Sept.  20,  li: 
whom  she  presented  it  in  biscuits,  upon  her  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Eolkodi^n^ 
guests,  to  whom  she  offered  it  in  pigeon-pies,  ceivo  his  ednoalion,  his  Mher  being  an&iiTci^ 
and  upon  her  chambermaid,  to  whom  she  ad-  that  country;  there  be  entered  the  DnkL^;. 
ministered  it  in  a  slice  of  ham.    Of  the  persons  and  was  offered  a  oomnussion  iq  171^,  k 
who  tasted  it  all  did  not  die  at  once ;  the  drug  being  recalled  by  his  parents,  he  retnnidi  u 
was  not  yet  strong  enough.    Upon  her  father  Oura^oa.    He  however  Temained  tLere  k  i 
she  made  8  unsuccessful  experiments,  and  when  short  time ;  receivingpermissionfrom  bis j^k*- 
she  eventually  succeeded,  he  was  the  last  to  ents,  he  visited  the  United  States,  trb^L: 
suspect  his  loving  daughter,  who  had  over-  stndied  navigation.    Upon  the  death  of  lik  i 
whelmed  him  with  marks  of  respect  and  affec-  *ther,  who  bequeathed  bim  a  largo  fortiii  k 
tion.    She  next  experimented  successfully  on  bought  a  vessel  and  made  several  voyage^.a^ 
her  2  brothers    through   the    agency  of  La-  teringinto  speculation  on  his  own  accosst,.^ 
chaussee,  an  old  domestic  of  her  lover,  who  for  was  very  successful,  and  returned  to  Curi  a 
that  particular  purpose  was  attached  to  the  in  1804,  where  he  established  a  lostm'J 
brothers'  hou^hold.     Her  husband  was  next  house.    The  political  events  in  VenezGeljJ 
doomed  to  perish,  but  he  saved  himself  by  tak-  1808-'10  brought  Brion  rapidly  into  notice;  j 
ing  an  antidote.    Her  paramour  died  of  the  volunteered  his  services  to  the  republic  of  i> 
efiects  of  the  poison,  while  he  was  prepar-  racas,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  capUinc^i 
ing  it;   a  box  was  found  in  his  house  con-  frigate.    He  now  devoted  all  his  resonross^ 
taining  the  poison,  and  her  love  letters,  and  his  energies  to  the  patriotic  cause.  Atliison 
other  conclusive  evidences  of  her  crime,  and  expense  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  Ytas^mltr 
she  left  Paris.     Lachauss^e,  the  man-servant  tacked  the  Spanish  forces  at  the  island  d^- 
whom  she  had  hired  to  poison  her  brothers,  put  guerite,  where  he   gained   a  signal  tIc'j^^ 
in  a  claim  upon  the  effects  of  his  former  master,  Brion  distinguished  lumself  at  the  cooqn^^ 
Sainte  Croix,  for  wages  due  him.    Madame  de  Guiana,  and  also  at  Santa  Marta  and  dJiM'-i- 
Villarceaux,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  poisoned  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  rendered  imb;; 
brothers,  had  fixed  her  suspicions  upon  La-  by  an  unfortunate  circamstanoe:  daring  sr^- 
chaussee.    He  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  denoe  at  SavaniUa  he  reduced  the  eostoicl:'^^ 
death.    Before  his  death  he  made  a  full  con-  duties;  this  coming  to  the  ear  of  Boh^.^ 
fession.    This  afforded  the  requisite  legal  evi-  directly  countermanded  the  order,  wb^  ? 
deuce  for  the  conviction  of  Madame  Brinvilliers.  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Bri(m,  that  he  bw^t 
She  was  condemned  in  contumaciam  while  at  ill,  and  leaving  the  squadron  retained  ts  ^> 
the  same  time  a  policeman  was  despatched  to  ragoa,  and  soon  died  in  poverty. 
Liege,  where  she  was  concealed  in  a  convent  BRIOUDE,  a  French  town  inthedepfflO^ 
He  gained  access  to  her  cell  under  the  garb  of  of  Haute  Loire,  capital  of  thearrondissBD^-*'; 
a  priest,  and  to  her  confidence  under  the  char-  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  kftl^i- 
acter  of  a  lover.    One  evening  he  enticed  her  the  river  Allier,  on  the  site  of  tbe  andeatt*^ 
out  of  the  town,  where  soldiers  lay  in  ambush  of  Brivas.    The  old  bridge  at  XaFiriflf-^'^*'^ 
to  seize  her,  while  he  took  her  papers,  among  long  celebrated  as  being  tibe  widest  inf^i^J 
which  one  was  found   intended  to  be  read  any  known,  fell  down  in  1822.   In  tlie  1- 
after  her  death,  in  which  she  confessed  that  she  century,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brioo<3^^* 
had  set  fire  to  a  house,  poisoned  her  jfather,  her  in  favor  of  Lntheranism,  but  were  aftem'- 
brothers,  one  of  her  children,  and  herself.  This  subdued    by    the    Roman    Catliolic  I^ 
paper  was  put  in  as  evidence  at  the  trial.    On  LidSiyette  was  bom  here.    A  conriderable  t-st- 
her  refusing  to  admit  its  truth,  she  was  taken  to  in  grain,  hemp,  and  wine  is  carriwl  on  t^ 
the  torture-room.    This  brought  her  to  confess  Pop.  of  the  arrondissement,  in  1856,  W^ 
not  only  the  crimes  enumerated  in  the  paper,  but  and  of  the  town  4,737.                  ^          , 
others,  which  the  government  withheld  from  BRISAOH,  orBBKI8ACH,acircleinthepC:• 
publio  knowledge.    Madame  de  S6vign6  in  her  duchy  of  Baden,  province  of  the  Upper  Imia 
letters  gives  a  graphic  account  of  her  execution,  pop.  28,000,  with  a  capital  called  OA  Bii*^ 
All  Piiri3  was  on  the    spot ;  artists,  like  Le  to  distinguish  it  from  the  viUago  on  ^*^J^ 
Brun,  to  take  her  portrait ;  her  wretched  bus-  site  side  of  the  Rhine,  which  helongsto  Fra:« 
band  to  plead  to  the  end  in  her  favor ;  the  and  which  is  called  New  Brisacb.   ^^?A*^ 
policeman  who  had  entrapped  her  at  Li6ge;  has  a  population  of  8,400,  is  well  fortified,  ^ 
thousands  of  spectators  of  all  classes,  includ-  was  formerly  the  bulwark  of  GennanT  o3 j^- 
ing  the  usual  number  of   fashionable   ladies  •upper  Rhine.    It  has  a  fine  old  catbedrtL^^ 
eagerly  looking  on,  who  were  rebuked  by  tiie  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  ahipping""*  "^ 
criminal  addressing  them  with  "  Voild  un  beau  the  cultivation  of  tobaoco.                   .,- 
epecUtcle  d  voir:'    After  her  death  the  sneer  BRISBANE,  a  north-eastern  coontf  of -^ 
with  which  she  uttered  these  last  words  was  South  Wales,  bordered  on  the  S.  byHtrnt^f*^ 
still  lingering  upon  her  countenance.    The  ex-  Goulbourn  rivers;  area^  2,S44  8q.fl>-  ^^^' 
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siBts  ohiefif  of  table-land^  diyersifiod  hj  a  wasfinaUy  doomed  to  share  the  &to  of  soman j 
few  plains  and  some  high  peaks,  one  of  which,  of  his  political  associates.    The  saryiving  Giron* 
called  the  Borning  moontain,  or  Mount  Wing-  dists  were  <udled  Brissotins  by  the  terrorists, 
en^  is  in  a  state  of  combnstion.    The  bum-  His  love  of  liberty  was  kindled  by  the  ideas  of 
ing  portion  Is  from  1,400  to  1,600  feet  above  Jean  Jaoqnes  Roussean,  and  by  hu  residence  in 
the  level  of  the   sea. — The   capital  of  this  the  United  States,  and  he  contributed  not  a  little 
coonty,  also  named  Brisbane,  is  situated  on  the  to  the  success  of  the  revolution  by  the  eloquence 
river  Brisbane,  10  miles  above  its  month  in  of  his  soeeches  and  the  ability  of  his  publications. 
MoretoQ  bay ;  pop.  in  1866«  6,800.     It  waa  The  4th  and  last  volume  of  his  memoirs  and 
formerly  a  penal  settlement^  but  ceased  to  be  political  testament  appeared  in  Paris  in  1882. 
snch  in  1842,  since  which  period  it  has  increas-       BRISTED,  John,   an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
ed  largely  in  size,  and  improved  in  appearance,  bom  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng^d,  1779,  died  at 
Its  trade,  which  is  rapidly  augmenting,  is  prin-  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Feb.  28, 1865.    He  was  educated 
cipally  in  wooL  at  Winchester,  studied  law,  came  to  America  in 
BRISSON,  BABKABi,  a  French  Jnrist,  bom  in  1806,  and  practised  in  Kew  York.    In  1820  ho 
1531,  occupied  the  highest  judicial,  diplomatic,  married   a   daughter  of  John  Jacob   Astor. 
and  parliamentary  functions  durins  the  reign  ox  Having  commenced  the  study  of  divinity  in 
Henry  HI.,  and  compiled  the  Oods  d$  Henri  III,;  1824  nnder  Bi^op  Griswold,  he  succeeded  the 
but  having  been  appointed  first  president  of  the  bishop  in  1829  in  the  rectorship  of  the  church 
parliament  by  the  members  of  the  league  dur-  of  St.  Michael  at  Bristol,  which  office  he  dis- 
ing  the  siege  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV..  his  conduct  charged  until  1848.    He  was  the  author  of  ^'  Re- 
filled them  with  distmst,  and  they  had  him  exe-  aooroes  of  the  United  States,"  and  *' Thoughts 
cated  Nov.  15,  1691. — Mathtjbin  Jaoqttxs,  a  on  the  English  and  American  churches."— His 
French  aavant.   bom  at  Fontenay-le-Oomte,  son,  Oharlbs  Astob  Brxstbd,  born  in  New  York 
April  80, 1 728,  died  at  Yersiulles,  June  28, 1806.  in  1820,  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1889,  after- 
He  was  instructor  to  the  children  of  the  royal  ward  went  to  Oxford.  England,  where  he  spent 
family  of  France  in  physics  and  natural  history.  5  years,  and  took  his  aegree  at  Trinity  college  in 
He  was  also   censor  royal,  member  of  the  1846.    At  both  universities  he  gained  frequent 
academy  of  sciences,  and  of  the  institute,  and  prizes  for  classical  attainments.  He  is  the  author 
succeeded  Nollet  in  the  chair  of  natura}  philoa-  of  many  livelv  papers  in  "Fi'aserV  and  other 
ophy  at  the  college  of  Navarre.    He  translated  magazines,  of  editions  of  some  of  the  classics, 
Priestley's  work  on  electricity,  although  he  and  of  ^'  Five  Years  in  an  English  University," 
opposed  his  theories,  and  still  more  those  of  pnblished  in  1852.    He  was  named  one  of  the 
Franklin.    The  most  able  of  his  writings  are  on  original  trustees  of  the  Aator  library. 
specific  gravity  and  on  omitiiology.     Bnffon        BRISTLES,  the  stiff  hairs  which  grow  npon 
quotes  fV'equontly  firom  the  latter  work.  the  back  of  tne  hog,  and  which  are  used  to  a 
BRISSOT,  JsAK  PiRRBK,  a  Girondist  leader,  mat  extent  in  the  manufiaotnre  of  brushes,  and 
surnamed  Db  Wabyillb,  after  the  village  of  by  ^oemakers  and  saddlers  in  the  place  of 
Ouarville,  near  Ohartres,  where  he  was  bom  needles.    They  are  of  several  varieties  of  color 
Jan.  14,  1754,  died  by  the  guillotine  Oct  80,  and  quality,  distinguished  as  black,  gray,  yellow, 
1793.    He  ha^bandoned  the  profession  of  the  white,  and  lilies.    The  last  is  the  soft^  silvery 
law  for  the  jmrsuit  of  literature,  when  some  quality  nsed  for  shaving-brushes.    The  demand 
seditious  publications  caused  him  nrat  to  be  im-  is  so  great  for  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
prisoned,  and  afterward  to  repair  to  London,  kinds  of  brushes,  that  bristles  are  an  important 
where  he  conducted  a  French  journal:  he  then  article  of  commerce.    In  Great  Britain,  before 
went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  wrote  the  repeal  of  the  duty  npon  them  in  March, 
against  slavery,  having  previously  been  one  of  1846,  the  revenue  deriveid  fh>m  the  customs 
tho  original  founders  of  la  ioeieU  da  amii  da  amounted  to  over  $100,000   annually.     The 
noin.     Returning  to  France  on  the  outbreak  of  number  of  pounds  imported  the  year  of  the  re* 
the  revolution  of  1789,  he  became  the  editor  of  mission  of  the   duty  was  2,412,267.      (See 
Le  patriote  FranfaUj  a  member  of  the  com-  Bbush.) 

mune  of  Paris,  and  having  labored  assidnonsly       BRISTOL.     I.  A  south-eastern  county  of 

in  the  interest  of  the  revolation,  he  was  chosen  Masssachusetts,  bounded  6.  by  Buzzard^s  bay, 

member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  where  he  drdned  by  Taunton.  Pawtucket,  and  other  smaU- 

soon  took  a  conspicuous  position  as  a  leader  er  rivers,  divendfiea  by  many  inequalities  of  sur- 

of  the    Girondists,  and   as  an  opponent  of  fiice,  and  having  an  area  of  617  sq.  m.    Its  sea- 

the    royal  family  and  of  the  exiled  nobles,  coast,  about  18  miles  in  extent,  isindented  by  nn- 

After  the  king's  flight  he  put  himself  at  the  merous  bays  and  good  harbors,  affording  oppor* 

head  of  tliose  who  demanded  hb  depodtion,  tumties  for  navigation  and  the  fisheries  which 

and  eventually  taking  his  seat  in  the  convention  are  extensively  embraced.    Iron  ore  is  found  in 

OS  a  representative  of  the  deniulment  of  £nre-et-  laive  quantities.    The  soil  is  of  various  kinds ; 

Loire,  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  fair  proportion  of  it  is  fertile,  and  produces 

the  declaration  of  war  against  Austria,  Enghmd,  Indian  com,  potatoes,  and  grass.    In  1860  it 

aud  Ilolland.    He  made  himself^  however,  ob-  yielded  164,064  bushels  of  Indian  com,  250,488 

noxioas  to  Robespierre  and  his  party  by  refos-  of  potatoes,  28,552  tons  of  hay,  and  811,794  lbs. 

ing  to  vote  for  the  execution  of  the  Idng,  and  of  ontter.    There  were  8  oalico-printing  estab- 
TOL.  m.— 45 
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were  j651,136.  Kow,  however,  was  the  com*  iag  notimnents  of  antiquity,  ftmon^  which  the 
menoement  of  her  retromsion.  In  the  latter  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff  is  conspicnoos  both 
part  of  Uie  same  century,  liTerpool,  profiting  by  for  its  own  beauty  of  design  and  ornamentation, 
the  advantage  of  her  natural  position  and  her  and  for  Chatterton^s  connection  with  it  With- 
vicinity  to  the  northern  coal,  iron,  and  manufao-  in  its  muniment  room  Chatterton  said  that  he 
taring  districts,  shot  rapidly  ahead  of  her  vener-  discovered  Rowley's  poems,  which  he  is  charged 
able  rival,  and  has  left  her  hopelessly  in  the  with  having  invented.  Beside  St  Mary  I^d- 
rear.  The  West  India  trade,  which  formerly  dif^  a  splendid  example  of  the  Gothic  style, 
belonged  exclusively  to  Bristol,  has  been  in  the  there  are  many  handsome  churches,  and  also  the 
present  century  transferred  to  London,  since  cathedral,  which  has  a  fine  Norman  gateway, 
the  completion  of  the  magnificent  West  India  Among  the  modern  buildings  which  i^orn  the 
docks.  Thegrowth  of  railwajf  communication  town  are  thd  council-house,  in  the  Italian  style, 
has  also  partly  deprived  Bnstol  of  its  long  the  new  guildhall,  in  the  Tudor  style,  the  Vic- 
standing  character  as  the  commercial  depot  of  toria  rooms  for  concerts  and  exhibitions,  the 
the  west  of  England,  while  the  rapid  growth  Bristol  institution,  with  a  fine  gallery  of  art, 
of  Cardiff^  a  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bris-  and  the  bridewell  prison,  rebuilt  after  the  riot 
tol  channel  and  a  convenient  place  of  shipment  of  1881. — ^Bristol  dates  from  before  the  Roman 
for  the  South  Wales  iron  distnot,  will  probably  invasion,  but  did  not  become  a  place  of  strength 
injare  both  Bristol  and  Liverpool  These  re-  and  importance  till  after  the  Norman  conquest 
verses  have,  however,  injured  the  city  of  Bris-  In  the  12th  and  18th  centuries  it  was  noted 
tol  only  relatively.  She  still  maintains  the  both  for  its  trade  and  manu&ctures.  It  figured 
character  of  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  in  the  wars  of  the  roses,  and  was  a  command- 
town  of  great  wealth  and  importance.  She  ing  position  during  the  war  between  Charles  I. 
possesses  many  first  class  mercantile  houses  and  and  the  parliament  It  was  carried  by  storm 
manufacturing  establishmentsi  It  is  the  great  by  Prince  Maurice  and  Prince  Rapert  in  1648, 
point  of  shipment  between  the  south  of  Ireland  but  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  at  Naseby  was 
and  England,  and  large  quantities  of  produce,  surrendered  bv  Prince  Rupert  to  Sir  Thomas 
live  and  dead,  find  their  way  through  Bristol.  Fairfax,  after  but  brief  resistance.  It  was  the 
Numerous  manufactures  are  carried  on,  indad-  scene  of  riots  on  account  of  local  disputes  in 
ing  anchors  and  cables,  beer  bottles,  bricks,  1798,  and  of  a  disastrous  riot  in  1881,  on  occa- 
British  spirits,  colors,  drugs,  dyes,  earthenware,  sion  of  a  visit  to  it  from  Sir  Charles  Wetherell, 
hats  and  caps,  floor-doths.  glass  of  all  kinds,  an  opponent  of  the  reform  bill, 
machinery  and  metal  work,  soap,  starch,  and  BRISTOL  BRICK,  a  sort  of  brick  used  for 
numerous  others,  some  of  which  are  Bristol  deaning  sted,  manufactured  for  some  years 
staples.  A  great  cotton  factory  is  an  object  of  exdusively  in  Bristol,  England.  A  small  vein 
some  note.  There  are  6  banking  establishments,  of  the  sand  required  for  this  purpose  was  found 
including  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  England ;  a  near  Liverpool,  but  was  soon  exhausted.  One 
savings  bank,  a  gas  company  formed  by  the  of  the  owners  or  operatives,  who  had  been 
union  of  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  gas  oompani«>,  concerned  in  the  works  at  Bristol,  visited  the 
with  a  united  capital  of  £179,800.  Some  of  United  States  in  1820,  where  by  accident  he 
the  best  vessds  ever  launched  have  been  built  discovered  that  the  same  kind  of  sand  which 
in  Bristol,  as,  for  instance,  the  Great  Western,  was  used  for  the  Bristol  bricks  might  be  pro- 
upward  of  2,000  tons  burden,  and  the  Great  cured  at  South  Hampton,  N.  H.  Since  that 
Britain,  of  8,500  tons.  The  Great  Western  period,  bricks  fully  equal  to  the  imported  ar- 
rallway,  connecting  London  with  this  city,  is  in-  tide  have  been  manufactured  in  this  country, 
teresting  to  men  of  science  as  being  constructed  with  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  demand, 
on  the  broad  or  6  foot  gauge.  It  is  the  finest  BRISTOL  CHANNEL,  an  inlet  of  St 
Une  in  the  united  kingdom.  The  powerful  loco-  George's  channel  between  South  Wales  and 
motives,  the  easy  grsdients,  and  the  rate  of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire.  Its  upper  ex- 
speed,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  both  in  ordi-  tremity  forms  the  estuary  of  the  Severn, 
nary  and  express  travelling,  have  deservedly  BRIT  {clupea  minima^  Peck),  a  small  species 
earned  forthis  line  the  epithet  of  ^^magnificent**  of  herring,  varying  in  length  from  1  to  4 
In  a  financial  view,  however,  the  broad  gauge,  inches,  found  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  in 
notwithstanding  its  superiority  to  the  narrow,  immense  numbers  on  the  coast  of  New  England ; 
can  scarcely  be  called  satisfactory ;  and  except  it  serves  as  food  for  the  blue-fish  and  other 
in  lines  branching  from  the  Great  Western,  the  predatory  species.  The  back  is  nearly  black, 
system  has  not  b^  followed.  The  town  is  pro-  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  dark  green,  and  the 
vided  with  various  literary  and  educational  instl-  sides  silvery  with  roseate  and  golden  reflec- 
tutions.  The  sanitary  arrangements,  in  which  tions;  the  lateral  line  is  very  high  up,  and  the 
Bristol  in  ancient  times  was  very  defective,  abdominal  ridge  is  serrated;  the  lower  jaw 
have  of  late  years  excited  attention.  The  nu-  rather  projects  beyond  the  upper.  It  used  to  be 
merous  narrow  streets,  with  their  overhanging  very  abundant  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  but  is  rare 
houses,  so  dear  to  the  lover  of  the  pictureequec  there  of  late  years;  it  is  said  to  be  frequently 
are  sadly  prejudicial  to  free  ventilation  ana  met  with  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  is 
health.  As  may  be  supposed  from  the  ancient  mentioned  by  De  Aay  in  his  fishes  of  New  York, 
wealth  of  the  dty,  there  are  numerous  interest*  In  the  young  spedmens  the  dorsal  ridge  is  a 
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Mit  of  Itindoaiaii,  nndar  t  mrvinor,  who  b  •QbordtoAto 
to  tlM  foT«nior'gttnoiBL  ItloeladM  tho  Clroan  nd  Um 
CvDAtie,  •ODietiine*  cmlled  the  Coroaundel  eoMt,  with 
CanMm  *nd  Mftltftter,  ibnntag  Mit  of  tho  MtUbtf  eoitt 
The  Prmidmcv  tfBombc^^  on  the  Dorth-weeteoeet  of  Ula* 
doftten,  under  the  governor  of  Bombej.  who  U  eleo  eabordl- 
BAte  to  tbe  governor-ffenenL  It  liieladet  Binde,  Cunoeii, 
ptft  of  the  Anraiumbea,  and  MToral  othen  of  the  old  dlvi- 
•iOM  of  Indie,  "ntero  ere  88  aabjeet  or  proteeted  etat^^ 
which  Mf  tribute,  the  moet  remerkeble  or  which  are:  The 
yiMom'M  DominUii^  governed  hr  a  aoTOielgn  ealled  the 
Nlsam,  ritnated  near  the  centre  of  Hindowton,  upon  the  table- 
land of  the  Decean.  RojoootanOf  incloding  acTeral  etateg 
goremed  bj  nobles  called  n^ahi,  each  of  whom  has  his 
capitaL  Outcowar*$  Jfomtrnfont,  near  the  baj  of  Cntch; 
capital,  Baroda.     SU%(Ua''$  IhmtiUon$,  £.  of  Ooioowar^ 

S»Tomed  br  a  mahar^iah  or  great  n^ah ;  capital,  Gwalloc. 
'oUtar*$  JPoealRioM,  B.  of  Sindla'a,  Including  the  old  proT- 
Inee  of  MaUva;  capital,  BhopauL  JMI^eore,  coverMd  bj  n 
rajah,  Ibnnerljr  the  hinidom  of  the  fhmona  Hyder  All,  and 
his  son  TIppoo;  chief  dties,  Mysore  and  Beringajpatam. 
Dravancort,  oo^  Malabar  coast ;  capital,  Cochin.  dMois 
taken  from  the  Datoh  in  1799^  is  not  ander  the  East  India 
company,  bat  Is  a  royal  oolonr.  Bonif  Kong.tk  sm^  island 
near  the  month  of  the  rlrer  Choo-Kiaag,  in  China,  and  not 
fkr  from  Canton,  ceded  by  the  Chinese,  1848;  a  royal  colony. 
Adtn^  oeded  to  the  British  in  1888^  is  now  under  the  Estt 
India  company. 

In  AnuoA.— dnpe  OoUmv^  eztsnding  frtm  the  Osoe  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Orange  river;  taken  from  the  Datcn  In 
1800;  area,  908,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  900,540.  P^tH  Haial,  a 
settlement  In  the  B.  of  Cape  Colonyj^  erea,  9(^000  sq.  m. ; 

Sop.  II&OOOl    aUrra  Uome^  on  the  W.  coast  of  AiHoa,  set- 
ed  in  17S7 ;  area,  9&,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  40.472,  mostly  negroesi 
OambUk,  N.  of  Sierra  Leone,  a  smiau  settlement  established  in 
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««p»«,  ..^^  «•  sq.  m.;  pop.  0i,O0<l  OUd  OoaH  StttU- 
menu  Include  serersl  fbrts  and  trsdlnc  stations  on  the 
Guinea  coast,  the  chief  of  which  is  Gape  Coast  Castle ;  pop. 
800,000;  area,  8,000  sq.  m.  MauHUtu,  or  the  Isle  of 
France,  a  small  island  In  the  Indian  ocean,  S.  of  Madagas- 
car, taken  fh>m  the  French  In  1810;  area,  TOO  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  180,9281  The  SefeMiM,  tho  AnUranU  and  the 
Oiaffot  itlandtf  with  Bod^rtfpUt  are  small  islaads  nesr 
Mauri  tloS)  and  are  under  the  governor  of  that  Island ;  poa 
about  7,000.  A  HtUna,  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantlo 
ocean,  ceded  br  the  Dutch  In  1651 ;  popi  5,400.  jleeensiois 
a  still  smaller  bland,  N.  of  St.  Helena;  p(^  uncertain. 

Iir  NoBTtt  Ambsica.— Cbnacfa,  taken  tnxa  the  French  In 
tbe  years  1760  and  1768.  It  is  divided  into  9  parts,  Canada 
West  and  Canada  East  Pop.  of  Canada  West,  899,- 
0<^;  P2P^  of  Canada  East,  901,000:  are^  OSOXKH)  sq.  m. 
Ifew  Mruntwfckt  pop.  over  900,000;  Ifova  aoatia.  popi 
976,117;  Oap4  BrOofK  Prince  JDdward  idamd^  and 
Jieti^undland,  pop.  1(K),000.  Hudson:*  Bay  territorfh 
population  consisting  mainly  of  Esquimaux  and  North 
American  Indians.  rai»0(7«osr*s  Uiand,  on  the  western 
coast  of  IIudflon*s  Bar  territory,  is  a  royal  oolony;  area, 
12,000  sq.  m.;  poa  9,000.  Armuda,  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  off  tkie  coast  of  tho  Uoitcd  States,  settled  In  lOOt; 
pop.  11,00^ 

I«  TUB  Wbst  InntwL-^amaUia,  taken  tnm  the  Span- 
tarda,  1655;  popi  877,483L  Barbadot^  settled  In  1605;  pop. 
about  14^0iDa  THfUdad^  Uken  from  the  Spaniards,  179f ; 
pop.  6St600L  AnUgwi^  settled  1689 :  pop  87,00a  OrmMda^ 
with  the  small  Islands  round  It,  ceded  by  tho  French,  1768 ; 
pop^  89,671.  8L  Vlneenit  ceded  by  the  French,  1768 :  popw 
80,1S8L  SL  OirUtofiksr,  aetUed  1698;  pop  98^77.  & 
Lueia,  taken  frt>m  the  Frsneh.  1908;  pop.  9iJ5a  JhmU^ 
ica^  oeded  by  the  Frebch,  1768 ;  pop  u,90a  7b5a^,  ceded 
br  the  French.  1768;  pop.  14878.  JVecIs,  JToM^ssrrxil, 
Angnttta^  SM^uda^  Antgadc^  7brfo2rt,aod  Vlrotn  Oorda^ 
are  amsll  Islands;  pop.  less  than  80,000.  The  Oreai^  Midr- 
dte,and  SmaU  Otyman;  pop.  only  90QL  The  Sakama 
Utande,  settled  in  fOtiO;  pom.  9^,000.  The  entire  popula- 
Uoo  of  the  British  West  lAdles  U  over  900^000 ;  area,  7,790 
sq.  m. 

Iff  Soura  Am  CxmrBAL  AimfOA.— .BHIIsA  Gmiana^  In- 
olodlng  settlements  on  the  riven  Kseeqnibo,  Demersra,  and 
Bcrbioe,  taken  from  the  French  In  1803 ;  area,  60,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop  184,605.  BoUm  settled  in  167C;  area,  9,600  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
80,000.  FaUaanA  Utamde,  In  the  Athmtic  ocean,  off  the 
S.  £.  eoest  of  Sooth  America;  a  whaling  station;  pop. 

Iff  ArsTBALABf  A.->ir«w  Sovth  Wolu,  Bt  tho  esBlem  side 
of  Australia.  setUed  in  1787 ;  pop.  In  1857, 800,00a  VietoHa, 
or  Port  PkUip.  settled  In  1884;  poa  414,00a  South  Awtra- 
Ito,  settled  1^;  pop.  100,000.  W4ttsmAu«tniUa,wSwan 
Biosr,  settled  ]8»;  pop.  I4,00a  Vatk  DUmetCe  Land,  or 
Tatmania^  settled  1808;  pop.  80,000.  ITm  Zealand^  §01- 
tied  1889 ;  pop.  Europeans,  ISO.OOa    Labuan^  a  small  Island 


off  the  coast  of  Bomoo; 
state  in  Borneo^  gov 
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BRITISH  GUM,  a  name  given  hy  the  calico 
printers  to  starch  calcined  at  a  temperature  of 
about  600^  R,  hr  which  it  becomes  brown 
and  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  loses  its  property 
of  forming  a  blue  color  with  iodine.  It  is  used 
merely  for  thickening  their  colors. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,  a  national  depository 
of  science,  literature,  and  art,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  an  emi- 
nent physician  and  naturalist,  who,  dying  in 
1768,  oequeathed  to  the  nation  his  collection  of 
medalsand  coins,  antiauiUea,  seals,  cameos,  draw- 
ings and  pict|irttB,  and  his  library,  consistiDg  of 
60,000  volumes  and  manuscripts,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  payment  of  £20,000  to  his  heira. 
The  BritiA  psrliament  accepted  this  concUtion, 
by  an  act  piused  in  the  month  of  June,  1758, 
and  by  the  same  act  directed  that  the  Oottoniaa 
library,  a  collection  of  valuable  historical  docu- 
ments which  had  been  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Gotten,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
L,  and  which  had  been  acquired  by  government 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  should  be  added  to 
the  Sloane  collection,  together  with  a  library 
of  about  2,000  printed  volumes,  csUed  Major 
ArUiur  Edwards's  library,  which  had  existed  as 
an  appendage  to  the  Gottonian  library  since 
1788,  the  yesr  in  which  it  had  been  bequeathed 
to  the  trustees  by  its  proprietor.  The  book  de- 
partment of  the  British  museum  was  still  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  purchase,  for  £10,000,  of 
the  Harleian  library  of  mannscripta  a  splendid 
coUection  of  about  7,600  volumes  of  Alls,  char^ 
ters,  and  other  historical  documents,  which  had 
been  accumulated  by  Robert  Barley,  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  bis  son  and  successor,  Edward  Bar- 
ley. In  1764,  Montague  house,  one  of  the 
largest  mansions  in  the  metropolis,  was  appro- 
priated for  the  reception  of  these  collections^ 
which  have  since  been  incrmsed  by  the  munift- 
cenoe  of  successive  parUamenti^  and  by  gifts, 
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amovmiing  to  abont  80,000  volnmes,  presented  oinding  fittings  and  contingent  expenses,  being 

by  George  lY.     1847 — A  collection  of  the  £160,000.    It  has  ample  acoommodations  for 

Ohinese  books  of  Robert  Morrison,  in  11,600  300  readers,  each  person  having  allotted  to  him 

Tolames,  presented  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  a  space  4  feet  3  inches  long,  with  table,  shelves, 

the  foreign  department    1847 — ^The  library  of  &c.     There   are   86    reading   tables,   and   2 

the  right  honorable  Thomas  Grenville,  20,340  are  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  nse  of  ladies. 

volnme&  collected  at  a  cost  ofnpward  of  £64,000;  In  the  centre  is  a  raised  platform  or  enclo- 

bequeathed  in  1840,  and  removed  to  the  museum  sure  for  the  superintendent,  around  which  ia 

in  1847.    1848 — ^A  collection  of  Hebrew  works  2  concentric  circles  are  the  catalogue  tables, 

formed  by  H.  J.  Michael,  of  Hamburg,  4,420  The  catalogue,  which  is  in  manuscript,  is  being 

volumes ;  purchased.    Among  many  rare  treas-  drawn  up  on  a  uniform  plan,  from  all  the  vari- 

uresof  the  Grenville  library  may  be  mentioned  ous  catalogues,  printed  or  manuscript,  whicb 

the  Mentz  Latin  Bible,  commonly  called  the  now   exist     It   now   (June,    1868>  extends 

Mazafin  Bible,   by  Gntenbei^,  in  2  vols.,  on  to  the  letteV  I,  comprising  62S  folio  volumes, 

vellum;  the  unioue  copy,  on  vellum,  of  the  1st  When  completed,  it  will  probably  reach  to 

edition  of  Livy,  by  Sweynheun  and  Pannartz,  1,600  or  2^000  volumes.    The  direction,  of  this 

1469  (purchased  at  Mr.  Edwards^s  sale  in  1816,  herculean  work  is  intrusted  to  the  keeper  of 

for  860  guineas);  the  Ist  edition  of  Ovid,  by  the  department  of  printed  l>ooks,  Mr.  J.  W. 

AzzAguidi;  acopyof  the  Aldine  Virgil  of  1606;  Jones,  successor  to  Mr.  PanizzL    Under  the 

a  first  Shakespeare,  one  of  the  finest  known,  galleries  are  book  presses  filled  with  a  large 

1623 ;  and  a  beantifnl  series  of  early  editions  of  fibrary  of  reference  for  the  use  of  readers,  com* 

the  Orlando  Ihirio§o,    The  number  of  volumes  prising  most  of  the  standard  works  on  the  vari- 

added  to  the  library  for  the  years  1848-^68,  ous  branches  of  learning,  and  an  extensive 

according  to  the  imrliamentaiy  retumai  was  collection  of  dictionaries  of  all  languages,  bio* 

206,702,  being  an  average  of  18,791  volumes  graphical  works,  encydoptedias,  parliamentary 

per  year.    The  collection  of  antiquities  consists  histories,  topographical  works,  &c.,  &c.    These 

of  the  Egvptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities,  the  books,  which  are  about  20,000  in  number,  can 

former  including  the  trophies  of  the  Egyptian  be  consulted  at  pleasure  without  the  usual  for* 

expedition  of  1801 ;  the  Elgin  marbles,  pur-  malities  of  the  ticket  systeuL    Access  to  the 

chased   for  £36,000 ;  tlie  Phigalian   marbles,  reading  room  may  be  obtained  by  written  ap- 

purchased  for  £19,000;  the  Towneley  marbles,  plication  to  the  librarian.    Tickets  are  issued 

purchased  for  £28,200 ;  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton's  for  6  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  term 

Greek  and  Etruscan  vases;  Mr.  Richard  Payne  fresh  application  is  to  be  made  for  a  renewaL 

Knight's  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  and  No  person  can  be  admitted  without  a  ticket,  and 

many  other  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art  the  tickets  are  not  transferable.    All  the  build- 

Garriok  (whose  collection  of  old  English  plays  is  dings  of  the  museum  are  closed  between  the  1st 

in  the  library)  bequeathed  to  the  museum  a  statue  and  7th  of  January,  the  1st  and  7th  of  May,  and 

of  Shakespeare  which  was  executed  for  him  by  Hie  1st  and  7th  of  September;  also  on  Snn- 

RonbUiac    The  world-wide  celebrity  of  the  days,  fast  days,  and  holidays.    The  whole  ea- 

museum  is  not  a  little  due  to  the  remarkable  tablishment  is  open  to  public  view  on  Mondays, 

array  of  works  of  art    They  have  contributed  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  9  till  4  during 

powerfully  in  facilitating  and  stimulating  the  November,  December,  January,  and  February ; 

study  of  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  espe-  from  10  till  6  during  March,  April,  September, 

cially  the  Elgin  marbles,  which  are  the  most  and  October;  and  from  10  till  6  during  May, 

perfect  specimens  of  th^  art  of  Phidias.    The  June,  July,  and  August.    The  reading  room  is 

most  recent  contributions  to  the  department  of  open  daily,  with  the  above  exceptions,  7  hours 

antiquities  are  the  celebrated  Kimroud  marbles,  in  the  winter,  8  hours  in  the  spring  and  antumn„ 

collected  firora  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Baby-  and  9  hours  in  the  summer.    Artists  are  ad- 

Ion,  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  the  Budrum  marbles,  mitted  to  study  in  tiie  galleries  of  sculpture 

which  reached  England  in  1867. — ^The  govern-  between  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.,  every  week  day, 

ment  of  the  museum  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trus-  except  Saturday.    The  print  room  is  also  closed 

toes,  48  in  number,  of  whom  1  is  named  directly  on  Saturdays.     In  1866  there  were  861,714 

by  Uie  crown,  23  are  official,  9  are  named  by  tiie  visitors  to  the  general  collections ;  68,422  visitors 

representatives  or  executors  of  parties  who  have  to  the  reading  room ;  2,918  visits  of  students  to 

been  donors  to  the  institution,  and  16  are  elected,  the  ^leries  of  sculpture ;  3,096  visitors  to  the 

The  principal  librarian  is  Mr.  Antonio  Panizzi,  print  room ;  2,299  visitors  to  the  coin  andmedal 

who  has  recently  been  appointed  to  tins  respon-  room.    Total  visits  423,449,  showing  an  increase 

sible  place,  having  been  for  man^  years  the  of  27,886  visitors  over  the  preceding  vear. 

keeper  of  the  department  of  pnnted  books.  BRITO,  Bern  abdodx,  a  Portuguese  historian^ 

The   new   reading   room,    which   was   com-  bom  at  Almeida,  Aug.  20, 1669,  died  there  Feb. 

menced  (Mr.  Sydney   Smirke  being  architect)  27, 1617,  was  a  Cistercian  friar,  the  historiog- 

in  1864,  and   opened  to  the  public   on   the  rapherofthat  religious  orderand  of  tiie  kingdom 

18th  of  May,  1867,  is  a  circular  building  in  ofPortugal,  and  published  among  other  writings 

the  inner  quadrangle  of  the  museum,  occupy-  a  work  on  the  Lusitanian  monarchy,  which  he 

ing  an  area  of  48,000  square  feet    It  is  eon-  completed  down  to  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs, 

structed  principally  of  iron,  the  whole  cost,  in-  BKITO,  Fxufpx  db^  a  Portuguese  traveUeP, 
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tlie  name  of  Gfl^  use  a  di£brent»  alUioudi  oog-  which  modem  miroroiinndAiion  of  the  hard 
nate  langoage,  and  have  been  at  war  with  them  Greek  xand  Latin  chas  chaoged  into  Celts  and 
from  time  immemorial,    nnder  the  name  of  Gaels,  or,  as  we  now  write  it^  OauU,    The 
Kymrj,  Add  to  thisi  that  the  French  of  the  original  form  still  snrrives  in  that  part  of  Aaia 
shores  of  the  channel,  especially  of  Normandy  Minor  which  was  settled,  at  a  very  early  date,  by 
and  Brittany,  are  still  a  distinct  race  from  the  these  people,  and  which  we  still  call  Galatia. — 
central  French ;  that  they  are  nearly  homoge-  Of  the  Cimbric  race,  nnmized,  remains  the  fiue 
neous  with  the  Cimbric  Tritons  of  Wales ;  that  Welsh  p<^alat]on ;  of  the  Celtic  race,  nnmixed, 
their  language  is  still  oognate,  and  the  namesof  the  Gael  of  ib»  highlands  of  Scotiand,  and  the 
their  maritime  towns,  as  well  as  their  antiqnities  Erse  Gael  of  Ireland.  Of  the  Cimbric  nu^inter- 
and  monolithic  ruins,  nearly  identicaL    it  may  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  Saxon,  Danish,  and 
be  affirmed,  and  with  some  truth,  that  a  part  of  Norman  blood,  is  composed  the  present  £ng- 
this  connection  and  similarity  ia  assignable  to  lish  race,  wherever  it  now  exists,  which  it  has 
the  immigration  of  the  Cimbric    tribes  into  become  Uie  fashion  to  style  Anglo-8axQn,thoagh 
France,  on  the  Saxon  irmption  and  conquest  of  it  is  probable  that  the  present  race  has  fewer 
all  Cimbric  Britidn.    But  this  is  only  to  trayel  characteristics  of  the  Saxon  than  of  any  one 
la  a  circle ;  since  the  cause  of  tiiat  immigra-  ci  the  other  constituent  races.    In  the  En^iih 
tion  of  the  Cimbric  tribes  into  France,  n&er  of  England,  of  Hindostan,  Australia,  and  the 
than  into  Ireland,  when  driven  out  by  Saxon  British  provinces,  there  is,  it  may  be  said,  no 
cruelty,  is  that  the  population  of  that  portion  of  intermixture  whatever— or  the  least  imaginable 
France  to  which  they  fled  was  friendly,  was  —of  Erse  or  Gaelic  blood.    More  than  else- 
kindred,  was  Cunbric,  while  that  of  Ireland  where  such  eiists  in  the  North  American  colo- 
was    Gael  and    hostile.     It    is  worthy    of  nies  of  Great  Britiun.    The  English  race,  in 
remark,     that,   when    William  the   Bastard  America,  exists  in  the  New  England  states, 
conquered  Saxon  England,  bv  the  aid  of  Breton  nearly  unmixed,  and  particulaiiy  clear  of  any 
and  Norman  knights,  the  latter  immediately  Celtic  cross.    In  the  middle  states  it  is  greatly 
intermarried  and  amalgamated  with  the  Wdsh,  intermixed  with  Erse  and  Teutonic,  and,  more 
centuries  before  they  manifested  the  slightest  or  less,  with  Frendi  and  Holland  blood.    In  the 
inclination  to  mix  with  the  Saxoos ;  and  that  south-west,  with  French  and  Spanish  struns. — 
even  when  at  deadly  issue  <^  war  with  them.  When  discovered  by  Csesar,  the  Britons  were 
while  they  might  regard  them  as  a  savage  ana  hardly  to  be  called  a  barbarous  people,  being 
hostile  race,  they  never  rnnirded  them,  as  they  scarcely  removed  from  the  condition  of  primt- 
did  the  Saxons  and  the  Gael,  or  Erse,  as  an  tive  savages.    They  generally  went,  both  sexes, 
inferior  and   degraded   race.    It   is   evident,  wholly  nalced,  though  some  of  them — ^whether 
therefore,  that,  in  the  earliest  known  times,  separate  tribes,  or  superior  individoala,  it  is  not 
there  were  in  ^Britannia  2  races,  the  Cimbric  stated — wore  garments  of  dressed  leather.  They 
and  the  Gaelic  Celts,  both  cognate,  though  tattooed  their  flesh,  and  stained  themselves  blue 
entirely  distinct  tribcoi  or   divisions,  of  the  with  woad — ^practices  in^cating  a  very  low 
Celtic  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  nation. —  scale  of  humanity.    They  were  polygamous ; 
Tradition  seems  to  have  assigned  priority  of  but  the  polygamy,  like  that  of  the  Todahs  of 
tenure  to  the  Gael,  and  sncoeBsfol  invasion  to  Hindostan,  was  the  converse  of  that  of  the 
the    Britons,    or    Cimbri;  and  tradition  is  Mohammedans  and  Mormons,  every  woman  hav- 
sustained  by  the  relative  local  situation  of  the  ing  nine,  ten,  or  more  husbands,  the  children  of 
races  at  the  time  of  their  first  discovery,  and  whom  were  brought  up  in  common,  the  first 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  French  and  English  husband,  in  point  of  date,  having  some  prefer- 
Clmbri,  along  the  opposite  sea-shores  of  the  ences  in  position.    They  wore  no  armor,  except 
channel,    dt^odging    and   disconnecting    the  bucklers,  but  understood  the  working  of  iron, 
Gaelic  tribes  of  the  two  countries,  between  brass,  and  tin.    They  had  horses,  which  they 
whom  they  permanently  interposed  themselves,  both  rode  and  drove,  harnessed  to  scythed  cars, 
Jt  is   another,  and  wholly  different  question,  in  batUe.    They  had  cattie  in  abundance,  of 
which  of  these  races  it  waa^f  either,  and  not  which   they  used  both   the  flesh  and    milk, 
one  entirely  distinct— that  captured  Delphi  and  though  they  knew  not  the  use  of  cheese.     It  is 
bamed  Rome  under  Brennus,  some  600  years,  doubtfhl  whether  they  had   any  agricultare  ; 
more  or  less,  before  the  Christian  era.    This,  some  speaking  of  their  raising  grain  and  drink- 
however,  does  not  in  any  way  concern  the  ing  wine   made  of   barley — ale— and  others 
qaestion  of  the  origin  or  connection  of  the  mentioning  no  such  habits.  Probably  they  write 
races  which  occupied  Gaul  and  Britain,  4 or  5  of  diffisrent  times;  and,  when  first  discovered 
centuries  later,  in  the  days  of  authentic  history,  by  the  Romans,  the  Britons  did  not  till  the  solL 
It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that  no  distinction  but  speedily  learned  to  do  so. — It  is  determined 
whatever  ii  to  be  founded  on  the  ascription  of  by  the  best  ethnological  authorities  that  there 
▼arioos  tribes  to  the  nomenclature  of  Celts  or  is  no  mixture  whatever  of  Bas(]ne,  Hpanifth, 
Gauls,  which,widely  as  they  now  appear  to  differ  Celtiberian,  or  Semitio-Phmnlcian  bloo<l  in  any 
in   Boond  and  in  orthography,  were  originallv  of  the  tribes,  whether  Cimbric  or  Erne,  at 
identicaL    They  are  both  Greek  words;  and,  Britain;  and  aU  history  utterly  contradict  and 
in   their  first  forma,  were  Keletai  and  Gkdatal,  confounds  the  legends  of  any  one  of  the  HrltUh 
whence  Keltai  and  GaltaL— Kelts  and  Gaits,  islands  having  any  other  sonroe  of  Christianity 
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ing  the  rights  and  privileges  which  had  been  Antiqoities  of  En^and,''  in  1805;  it  was  oom- 

sdcared  to  it  bj  the  treatj  of  union.     The  roy-  pieted  in  5  4to  toIb^  riohlr  iUustrated,  in  1815. 

al  power  was  limited  here  bv  a  kind  of  repre-  His  reputation  established  by  these  works,  he  de- 

fientative  govemment  which  was  called  the  voted  almost  the  whole  of  his  remaining  years  to 

estates  of  Brittany.    The  assembly,  the  sessions  architectural  and  topographical  descriptions,  and 

of  which  were  held  every  other  year,  consisted  antiqnities.    His  distinct  productions  are  87  in 

of  the  3  orders ;  the  clergy  being  represented  number,  and  are  valuable,  not  only  for  the  in- 

hj  9  bishops,  0  deputies  from  episcopal  chap-  formation  they  supply,  but  for  their  numerous 

ters,  and  42  abbots ;  the  nobility,  by  9  barom^  and  beautiful  en^vings,  from  drawings  ex- 

and  every  lord  of  a  manor  who  was  25  years  pressly  made  for  them  by  Turner,  Pngin,  and 

of  age ;  the  3d  estate,  or  tien  etaty  by  the  many  other  first-class  artists.    Mr.  Britton's  in- 

deputiea  from   40   rural   communities.     The  dustry  and  economy  reahxed  a  liberal  eompe- 

hng  was  not  allowed  to  lay  any  tax  whatever,  tence. '  At  the  age  of  70  he  discontinued  his 

this  being  regelated  by  the  ^^mbly,  who '  labors  as  author.    His  friends,  constituting  the 

voted  for  the  support  of  the  royal  government  ^^  Britton  Club,"  edtertained  him  at  a  pnb- 

what  was  called  a  gratuitous  gift.  l%e  province  lie  dinner,  at  Richmond,  on  that  occasion  (in 

had  also  its  own  courts  of  justice;  the  highest  1847),  and  subscribed  over  £1,000  for  a  testi- 

of  which  was  known  as  the  parliiunent  of  monial  to  be  presented  to  him.  On  his  own  sug- 

Keones,  with  4  seneschidio  jurisdictions,  Ren-  gestion,  the  money  was  devoted  to  bringing  oat 

nes,  Nantes,  Vannes,  and  Quimper  Ck>rentin.  his  autobiography.    It  was  incomplete  when  he 

More  than  once  Brittany  was  compelled  to  died,and8uchpartofit  as  has  appeared  is  very 

stand  in  defence  of  its  immunities;  but  its  peo-  discursive.    He  published,  in  1847,  an  "Essay 

pie,  while  vindicating  what  they  thought  their  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius," 

JQst  rights,  showed  great  devotion  to  their  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  Junius 

French  sovereign,  and  when  the  revolution  oo-  was  Ool.  Barr6,  aided  by  Lord  Shelbume  and 

curred,  the  Chouans  of  the  province  fought  the  Dunning. 

last  battle  in  behalf  of  royalty.    Brittany  was  BRIVES,  or  Bbivxs-la-Gaillabdk,  capital  of 
never  distinguished  for  commerce  or  manuiao-  the  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
turea,  bat  its  seamen  were  among  the  boldest  French  department  of  Oorrdze,  situated  in  the 
in  the  world ;  those  of  St  Halo,  Brest,  and  valley  of  the  Oorrdze,  15  miles  8.  W.  of  Tulle. 
L'Orient,  were  to  be  met  in  the  most  distant  Its  fine  appearance  at  a  distance  is  not  realized 
waters,  more  generally  engaged  in  fishing  than  in  its  interior.    The  most  remarkable  buildings 
in  trade.    The  province  was  usually  £vided  are  a  communal  college,  a  hospital,  a  library,  and 
into  Western  or  Lower  Brittany,  consisting  of  an  ancient  Gothic  house,  dating,  it  is  said,  from 
the  dioceses  of  Vannes,  Qaimper,  St.  Pol  de  the  time  of  the  English  occupation.    The  manu- 
L^on,  and  Tr^g^ier ;  Eastern  or  U  pper  Brittany,  factures  embrace  woollens,  muslins,  silk,  hand- 
containing  those  of  Nantes,  Rennes,  Dol,  St.  kerchie£%  and  cotton  yams.    There  are  exten- 
Alalo,  8t.  Brieuc.    In  the  beginning  of  tiie  18th  sive  bleacheries  and  distilleries,  and  a  brisk 
century,  its  population  was  about  1,650,000 ;  it  trade  is  carried  on  in  brandy,  wine,  chestnuts, 
is  now  over  2,650,000.  cattle,  and  truffles,  the  Brives  chicken  truf- 
BU ITTON,  John,  a  learned  English  jnrbt,  fie  nie   ezgoying   much   reputation.     Gonde- 
bishop  of  Hertford,  died  in  1275.     He  is  the  bauo,  reputed  son  of  Clothaire,  was  chosen 
supposed  author  of  the  work  "Britton,"  in  king  of  Aqnitaine  here  in  585.    The  town  was 
French,  which  exists  in  MS.  in  many  libraries,  united  to  P^rigord  for  some  time,  but  at  the 
the  British  museum  having  several  copies;  it  request  of  Gregory  XI.  was  detached  therefrom 
was  first  printed  in  1540,  and  another  edition  by  Charles  Y.,  and  added  to  Lower  Limousin, 
in  1640 ;  in  1762  a  translation  of  the  first  25  the  title  of  capital  of  which  province  it  long 
chapters  was  made  and  published  by  Robert  disputed  with  Tulle  and  Uzerche.  Near  Brives- 
Kolhatn.  la-Gaillarde  is  the  ruined  ch4tean  of  Beaufort, 
BRITTON,  Jomr,  an  English  antiquary,  bora  afterward  called  MsJemort,    noted  in  former 
It  Kington  St.  Michael,  Wiltshire,  July  7, 1771,  times  as  the  retreat  of  the  military  adventurers 
lied  in  London,  Jan.  1, 1857.    He  was  appren-  called  the  Braban^ons.    Cardinid  Dubois  and 
iced  to  a  London  wine  merchant,  with  whom  Gen.  Brun  were  born  here.    Pop.  of  the  arron- 
10  remained  6  years.    For  7  years  afterward  dissemenf,  115,860 ;  of  the  town,  9,036. 
16  straggled  with  severe  poverty,  eking  out  BRIXEN,  a  district  in  Tyrol,  pop.  220,000, 
I  bare  existence  by  various  employments.    A  with  a  sub-district,  pop.  24,000,  and  a  town  of 
K>ok  on  the  adventures  of  Pisarro,  which  he  the  same  name,  1,874  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
rrote,   introduced  him  to  Mr.  Wheble,  pub-  frontier  of  German  and  Italian  TyroLand  at  the 
isher  of  the  **  Sporting  Magazine,"  who   em*  confluence  of  the  rivers  Eisaoh  and  Klenz.    Its 
ioyed  him,  with  anouier  person^  to  compile  position  is  strategetically  very  important,  owing 
be    *''•  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,"  which  appeared  to  the  high  and  steep  mountains  on  each  side. 
1  1801,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  authors  The  region  produces  cattle,  wine  (especially  red 
rcre  employed  to  compile  the  "  Beauties'^  of  all  wine),  fruit,  mineral  waters,  and  iron  (there  are 
le  other  counties  of  England,  in  26  volumes,  iron  and  steel  factories),  but  little  grain.  Tbeolty 
[i!«  taste  led  him  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  early  as  the  0th  century.    It  has 
ublishcd  the  Ist  part  of  the  "Architectural  been  the  residence  of  a  bishop  sinoe  992.    The 
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BROOAXBLLA  MARBLE  BB00KHAU8       717 

BROOATELLA  MARBTJC^  a  nuno  giTOi  to  officer.     During  hfa  funeral  tlie  gms  of  the 

a  breociated  marble  in  which  the  fingmenta  are  American  forts  were  fired  aaa  token  of  reject. 

QQitesmalL   (See  Bukxha).  AageneraU/naed,  BROOKEDOK,  Wiluam,  an  Engtish  artist 

tne  term  ia  iaeorreotlj  applied  only -to  a  red-  and  iuYentor,  bom  in  DeTondiirey  1787,  died 

dish  breociated  marble  broo^  to  this  country  in  London^  1864,    He  was  the  dieooverer  of  a 

from  Spain.  method  by  which  plnmhago  and  its  dost  (pre« 

BROOATELLE,  a  fidnrio  of  alk  or  wool,  or  lioody  thiown  away  as  waeleBB)  were  freed 

of  l^th  materials  mixed,  need  for  upholstery.   It  from  impnritieB^  and  re-adidified,  so  as  to  make 

is  nsually  of  rich  deaiffn,  requiring  the  greatest  a  superior  description  of  lead  pencilS|  of  Tariona 

oare  in  its  wearing.    It  is  still  woven  in  Europe  degroes  of  hardnesi^  wdl  adapted  tar  artists' 

altogether  by  the  old-fashioned  hand-loom,  and  use.    ICr.  Brockedon  was  a  painter,  and  author 

one  yard  per  day  is  even  at  this  time  consid-  of  the  ^  Passes  of  the  Alps,"  with  over  100  foli6 

ered  good  work.    At  Homphreysville,  Oonn.,  engrarings  from  drawing  by  himsell    He  also 

the  manufacture  has  been  introdnoed  with  the  produced  '^ Italy,  Classical  and  Picturesque" 

lue  of  po wer4oom8y  with  which  it  is  stated  that  (folio,  1842-*8X  and  "  Cgypt  and  Nubia  "  (8  yob. 

a  girl  can  weave  0  yarda  per  day  of  better  fabric  loUo,  1848-'9). 

than  the  Qennan,  and  almost  equal  to  the  best  BROGEHAUS,  PmiDBiOH  Abkold,  founder 

French  brocatelles.  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Brockhans  in  Leipsic. 

BROCOHI,  QioTAHHi  Bathbta,  an  Italian  Germany,  bom  at  Dortmund,  May  4, 1772,  dUea 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  bom  at  Bassano  in  Leipsic,  Aug.  iO^  1828.  He  was  educated  at 
in  Feb.  1772,  died  at  Khaiioom  in  Sept  1826.  thegymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and  afterward 
In  1808,  his  valuable  researches  upon  iron  sent  into  a  merchant's  counting-room  at  Dtkssel- 
mines  and  metallileroua  mountaina  procured  dort  In  1798  he  went  to  Leipsic  to  avail  himself 
him  the  office  of  inspector  of  minea  in  tne  newly  of  the  superior  opportunities  which  that  city  of- 
established  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1814  he  pub-  fered  for  the  culnvation  of  his  nund.  He  devoted 
lished  a  work  on  the  structure  of  the  Apennine  himself  for  2  years  to  the  aoauisition  of  scientific 
range,  with  an  account  of  the  fossils  of  its  stra-  knowledge  and  the  princ^ial  modem  languages 
ta.  He  oorrected  the  erroneous  view  of  Bries-  of  Europe.  In  1796  he  established  at  Dort^ 
lak,  who  supposed  Rome  to  occupy  the  site  of  mund  a  mercantile  house  for  the  sale  of  English 
an  extinct  volcano,  to  which  he  ascribed  the  manufoctnres,  which  he  removed  to  Amheim, 
tufa  and  other  volcanic  materials  found  on  the  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1801,  and  to  Amster- 
7  hills.  Brocchi,  on  the  other  hand,  satisfiM)-  dam  in  1802.  wAlthongh  he  managed  his  bua- 
torily  showed  that  they  are  derived  either  frY>m  n^aa  wiUi  snccesS)  in  a^  pecuniary  sensCi  he 
Mont  Albano  or  Monte  Oimino.  Both  of  these  abandoned  it  out  of  distaste  for  mercantile  pur- 
are  extinct  voloanoea,  the  first  12  milea,  tiie  suits  in  1804,  and  entered  into  the  book  trade 
other  etiil  further,  to  the  north  of  the  city.  In  at  Amsterdam.  A  periodical  (J>e  Ster^  the 
1828,  Broochi  sailed  for  Egypt,  with  the  view  of  ^'Star"),  started  by  Brockhans.  1806,  in  the 
exploring  the  mineral  resources  of  that  country.  Dutch  tongue,  and  devoted  to  politics  and  liter- 
Ele  received  a  commission  from  M^emet  Ali  to  atnre,  waa  suppressed  by  the  government  on 
dxamine  his  recent  conquest  of  Sennaar,  but  account  of  its  advanced  opinions  in  political  and 
the  climate  proved  too  much  for  hi#  oon-  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  Aiuterdamseh 
stitntion.  Awmd^owmal  (^^  Amsterdam  Evening  Jour- 
BROCCOLI,  a  q>ecies  of  cabbage,  belonging  nal"),  which  succeeded  Ik  3Ur^  did  not  live 
io  the  genus  hfumoa^  which  includes  the  wnole  long.  The  confusion  into  which  Europe  was 
kmily  of  cabbages,  savoys,  borecoles,  and  canli-  thrown  by  the  Napoleonic  wars  was  unfovora- 
lower&i  but  difiering  fiY>m  the  other  iq>ecies  of  hie  to  literary  enterprises,  and  after  the  annex- 
he  family  by  its  smaller  seeds  and  the  tendency  ation  of  Holland  to  the  French  empire  (1810), 
>f  its  flowers  to  preas  together  into  fleshy  heads.  Brockhans  gave  up  his  book  buriness,  returned 
[t  most  nearly  resemblea  the  cauliflower,  from  to  Germany,  and  re-opened  his  establishment  in 
nrhich  it  differs  by  no  very  precise  character-  Altenburg  QSll).  In  1818  the  firm  received 
stica.  The  broccoli  is  best  rsised  by  sowing  the  title  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  In  1808  Brock- 
iie  seed  in  open  beda  and  transplanting  the  bans  had  purchased  the  copyright  of  the  Qer- 
^lants  once  or  twice.  It  may  be  produced  man  CimtermUionM-Ltxieony  whicn  had  been 
utber  in  spring,  summer,  or  autumn,  according  commenced  in  1700.  In  180^'10  he  completed 
x>  the  time  when  the  seed  is  sown.  It  hss  a  the  Ist  edition  by  the  publication  of  2  supole- 
woody  stem,  and  may  be  propagated  not  only  mentary  volumes.  In  1812  he  began  to  publish 
t>y  seed,  but  by  cuttinigs  of  its  stem.  To  effect  the  2d  edition  of  this  work,  which  was  finish- 
liio  latter  method,  let  a  portion  of  the  old  stem  ed  under  his  own  editorship!  It  was  fovorably 
sont^ning  an  eye  or  a  bud,  after  being  well  received  and  had  an  extenrive  sale.  Shortly 
Iried  in  the  sun,  be  dibbled  into  the  soil,  and  before  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  in  sight  of  the 
not  be  watered  tiU  it  shows  signs  of  growing,  enemy,  he  commenced  a  political  newspaper 
BKOCK,  la^Ao,  major-general  in  the  British  called  Ikuttehs  BlMer^  which  breathed  a 
irmy,  captured  Gen.  Hull  and  his  whole  army  at  patriotic  German  spirit.  This  Journal  lasted 
Detroit,  Aug.  16,  1812.  He  wsa  afterward  from  Oct  14,  1818,  until  May,  1816.  The 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  near  Kiaga-  neace  of  1816  was  a  great  advantage  to  the 
ra,  OcL  18.    He  was  a  brave  and  generons  nrm  of  Brockhaoa,  and  enabled  it  to  enter 
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andfl.  A  steam  feny-boat  plies  ererybfllf  hour,  to  those  gOYernments.    He  returned  to  New 

daring  snmmer,  between  this  place  and  Morris-  York  in  the  stunmer  of  1844,  and  after  a  carefol 

town,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York.    The  Grand  examination  of  the  collection,  Mr.  Bancroft 

Trunk  railway  passes  throngh  the  N.  part  of  the  prononnced  that  *'  the  ship  in  which  he  returned 

tovFn,  and  has  a  station  and  locomotive-engine  was  more  richly  freighted  with  new  materials 

building  here.    The  Brockville  and  Ottawa  rail-  for  American  history  than  any  that  had  ever 

way,  from  theshore of theSt.  Lawrence,  throngh  crossec^the Atlantic.''   Mr.  Brodhead  took  occa- 

the  town,  to  Pemhroke,  on  the  Ottawa,  is  in  slon  to  give  an  account  of  tlie  resnlts  of  his 

course  of   constractton.    Pop.  in  1858,  about  enterprise  in  an  address  before  the  New  York 

5,000.  historical  society,  Nov.  20, 1844.    He  deposited 

BRODERIP,  VfAiUK  John,  an  Ebglish  nat-  his  collection  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office, 

uralist,  born  at  Bristol,  took  his  degree  at  and  made  his  final  report  as  agent,  in  February, 

Oriel  college,  Oxford,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1845.    All  these  documents  were  ordered  to  be 

181T,  edited  a  legal  work  on  sewers  and  pub-  published  by  an  act  of  the  leg^lature  of  March 

lished  8  volumes  of  law  reports.    He  was  ap-  80, 1849.    On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bancroft 

pointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  police  magis-  as  minister  to  England  in  1846,  Mr.  Brodhead 

trate  for  a  metropolitan  district,  which  position  was  made  secretiuy  of  legation,  and  remained 

he  retained  for  34   years.     Ho   contributed  at  London  until  1849.    He  now  set  seriously 

largely  to  the  **  Penny  Oyclopa^dia,"  and  the  at  work  upon  his  ^^  History  of  the  State  of  New 

major  part  of  the  zoological  department  of  the  York,"  the  first  volume  of  which,  containing 

"  English  Cyclopfedia'^  is  his  work.    He  is  the  the  period  under  the  government  of  the  Dutch, 

author  of  many  essays  in  the  '^  Quarterly  Be-  was  iasned  from  the  press  in  1853.    In  the  same 

view''  on  subjects  of  natural  history.    He  has  year  he  was  appointed  naval  officer  of  the  port 

also  written  *'  2k)ological  Becreations  "  TLond.  of  New  York,  which  post  he  held  till  1857.    He 

1847),  and  **  Leavea  from  the  Note-Book  of  a  is  still  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  history. 

Naturalist"  (1852).  x    BRODIE,  Sib  Benjamin  Ooluns,  an  English 

BRODHEAD,  Jacob,  D  J>.,  an  American  cler-  snrgeon,  bom  at  Winterslow,  Wiltshire,  in  1783. 

fyman,  bom  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1782,  died  He  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Great 
une  6,  1855.  He  graduated  at  Union  college  Windmill  street,  London,  and  at  St.  George's 
in  1801 ;  in  1804  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  hospital,  under  blr  Everigrd  Home,  whose  suo> 
Beformed  Dutch  church  at  Bhinebeck,  and  in  cesser  he  became  in  1808,  first  as  assistant  sur* 
1809  in  the  collegiate  churoh  at  New  York.  In  geon  and  afterward  as  surgeon.  In  1811  he 
1813  he  established  the  first  Dutch  church  in  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the  royal  soci* 
Philadiilpliia.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  ety,  the  highest  prize  in  its  gift,  for  his  physi- 
1826  to  the  chnrch  in  Broome  street,  removed  to  ological  papers  in  tlie  "  Philosophical  Trausao- 
Saugerties  in  1837,  and  to  Brooklyn  in  1841.  He  tions.'^  From  that  time  forward,  the  career  of 
relinquished  his  pastoral  labors  in  1847.  Brodie  has  been  one  continuous  series  of  pro- 
BKODHEAD,  John  Bometn,  son  of  the  fessional  successes.  From  1810  to  1823  he  was 
preceding,  an  American  politician  and  histo-  professorof  anatomy  at  the  royal  college  of  sur- 
rian,  bom  in  PhiUulelphia  Jan.  2,  1814,  gra-  geona.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in 
dcated  at  Rutgers  college  in  1831,  and  was  1827,  he  became  first  surgeon  to  the  qneen.  In 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835.  He  practised  1834  he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  has  since 
law  for  2  years  in  New  York,  after  which  then  been  appointed  professor  of  the  medico- 
he  removed  to  Saugerties  and  devoted  him-  chirurgical  society ;  vice-president  and  president 
self  to  the  study  of  American  history.  In  of  the  royal  college  of  surgeons ;  member  of 
1839  he  went  to  Holland*  and  was  attached  to  the  council  of  the  royal  society ;  and  correspond* 
the  United  States  legation  at  ttie  Hague.  The  ing  member  of  the  institute  of  France.  The 
legislature  of  New  York  having  passed  an  act^  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1850 
May  2.  1839,  to  appoint  an  agent  to  procure  ana  by  the  university  of  Oxford.  Sir  Bei\jamin 
transcTibe  original  documents  referring  to  the  has  suggested  important  improvements  in  many 
historj*  of  the  state,  he  was  commissioned  under  Mnds  of  surgical  instruments,  and  in  numeroua 
the  act  by  Gov.  Seward,  in  the  spring  of  1841.  cases  substituted  simple  and  less  violent  methods 
The  8  following  years  were  spent  bv  him  in  of  surgical  operation.  Beside  his  more  im- 
searching  the  arobivea  of  Holland,  England,  and  portent  works  on  the  affections  of  the  urinary 
France,  which  were  liberallv  opened  to  his  organs,  and  diseasea  of  the  joints,  he  his 
examination,  for  papers  which  might  serve  to  published  numerous  articles  in  Uie  medical 
illustrate  the  history  of  New  York,  and  complete  joumals,  and  a  series  of  remarkable  physiological 
the  records  of  the  state  at  Albany.  As  the  result  papers  on  the  action  of  the  nervous  centres  in  the 
of  his  labors  he  obtained  a  collection  of  more  than  production  of  animal  heat.  The  latter  were  pub- 
5,000  separate  papers,  many  of  tliem  previously  nshed  in  the  ^^  Philosophical  Transactions^*  from 
unknown  to  the  historian.  From  Holland  16  1810  to  1812.  The  published  works  of  Brodie 
volumes  were  procured,  from  England  47,  and  are:  *^ Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary 
from  France  17,  comprising  the  reports  and  cor-  Organs,"  last  edition.  Lend.  1849;  ^'Observa- 
respondence  of  home  and  colonial  authorities  tions.  Pathological  and  Surgical,  on  Diseases  of 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  in  this  the  Joints,"  5th  edition  in  8vo.,  Lend.  1651 ; 
country  which|  at  difEbrent  times^  have  belonged  ^^  Physiological  Besearohea  collected  and  repub- 
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time  under  arreeti  and  afterward  went  to  Lon*  dron.    He  appeared  wiUi  the  Shannen  alone 

doa    On  Mb  return  to  France  in  1862,  he  refused  off  Uie  harbor  of  Boston,  immediately  after 

to  take  the  oath  on  the  oongtitotion.  and  tendered  Oapt  Lawrence  had  been  promoted  to  the 

his  redgnatton  aa  a  member  of  tne  councO  of  command  of  the  Gheaapeake,  which  was  lying 

the  department  of  Ihure.    In  1866  he  was  made  hi  that  harbor,  aa  a  rewud  for  his  Uite  Tictori- 

a  member  of  the  French  academ j.  ons  cruise  in  the  Hornet.    He  sent  a  letter  tq 

BROGNT,  JxAir  Aixabmst,  a  cardinal  of  Lawrence,  challenging  him  to  an  engagement, 
Rome,  bom  1842,  at  Brogny,  near  Annecy,  in  who,  however,  deeming  hia  appearance  a  chal* 
Savoy,  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  16, 1426.  Althoodbi  lenffo,  had  ordered  the  CboaipeekQ  to  lift  her 
he  was  a  swineherd  in  hiayonth.  he  attained  by  anchors  before  the  letter  reached  its  destination, 
his  learning  and  virtnea  a  podtion  of  great  In-  The  Ohesapeake  waa  badly  manned,  equipped, 
flnence  and  eminence  in  the  church.  He  waa  and  officered,  the  crew  being  to  a  large  extent 
BQOcessiyely  made  bishop  of  Yiviers,  of  OstiiL  foreign  mercenaries  murmuring  about  their 
archbishop  of  Aries,  and  bishop  of  Geneva,  and  prise  money,  the  ship  being  one  of  tiie  worst 
finally  carainal  and  chancellor  of  the  church  of  in  the  navy,  the  first  tieutenant  being  sick  on 
Rome.  During  the  great  schism  which  divided  shore^  and  the  posts  of  2  others  being  filled  by 
the  church  for  more  than  40  years,  Brogny  de-  mid^ipmen.  let  the  ardor  of  Lawrence  ad- 
voted  himself  to  the  work  of  oonduation.  The  mitted  of  no  hedtation.  The  action  began 
coundl  of  Constance  beinff  called  for  that  pur-  June  1. 1818,  at  6  o^clo(d:  p.  m.,  in  right  of  the 
pose  by  John  XXIH.  and  the  emperor  8igia-  shore  lined  with  spectators,  and  within  16 
mund ;  the  former  was  deposed  at  the  6th  sea-  minutes  Lawrence  was  mortally  wounded  and 
sion,  aifter  which  Brogny  presided  as  senior  ear-  his  diip  in  the  posseasion  of  the  enemy.  This 
dinal  until  the  41st,  when  Cardinal  Colonna  waa  victory,  coming  after  numerous  reverses,  was 
elected  pope,  Nov.  14,  1417,  chiefly  through  extravagantly  i^planded  hi  England,  and  Capt. 
Brogny's  influence,  under  the  name  of  Martin  Broke  was  immediately  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
y^and  the  holy  see  was  once  more  established  baronet|  and  *made  knight  commander  of  the 
at  Rome.    As  president  of  the  council  of  Con-  bath.    ^^ 

stance,  he  had  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  BROKEN*  WIND,  a  terrible  and  incurable 

death  upon  Hues,  to  whom  he  had  shown  great  disease  of  the  lungs  of  the  horse,  incapacitating 

kindness  during  the  trial,  having  visited  him  him  from  sJl  violent  and  rapid  exertion.    It  is 

several  times  in  his  prison^  and  exhorted  him,  immediately  recogni2able  by  the   manner  of 

but  in  vain,  to  save  his  life  by  recanting  his  breathing.     The  inspiration  is  performed  in 

creed.    The  cardinal  waa  the  founder  of  the  somewhat  less  than  the  natural  time,  but  with  an 

hospital  of  Annecy,  and  of  the  college  of  St  increased  degree  of  labor,  but  the  expiration 

Nicolas  at  Avignon,  and  of  many  other  uaeftil  has  a  peculiar  difilonlty  aocompanyine  it    It  is 

and  charitable  institutions,  accomplished  by  a  double  effort)  in  the  first  of 

BROGUE.  In  former  times,  the  Irish  and  which,  as  Mr.  Blaine  has  well  explained  it,  '*  the 
Scotch  wore  a  sort  of  doff  or  shoe  made  of  un-  usual  set  of  muscles  operate ;  and  in  the  other, 
tanned  skin,  and  called  the  brogue  or  brogan.  the  auxiliaiy  musdes,  particularly  the  abdomi- 
This  article  of  dress  fell  into  disuse  early  in  the  nal,  are  put  on  the  stretch,  to  complete  the  ex- 
16th  century,  and  the  substitute  was  made  of  puldon  more  perfectiy;  and  that  being  done, 
tanned  leather,  with  thick  soles^  freely  studded  the  flank  falls,  or  the  abdominal  muscles  rebix 
with  large-headed  nai]&  which  took  the  name  with  a  kind  of  jerk  or  spaam.^  Broken  wind 
of  the  article  they  supplanted.  These  brogues  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by  cough-^  cough 
or  brogans  continue  to  be  worn  in  Ireland,  and  perfectly  charaoteristia  and  by  which  the  horse- 
are  strong,  cumbrous,  and  heavy.  By  a  natural  man  would,  in  the  darK,  detect  the  existence  of 
process  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  the  disease.  It  is  short,  seemingly  cut  shorty 
wearers  of  the  brogue  pronounced  the  EngUah  grunting,  and  foUowed  by  wheezing.  Broken 
language,  caused  that  pecuHar  pronunciation  to  wind  is  believed  to  be  hereditary,  sjsd  in  some 
be  nniversally  known  as  the  brogue,  and  the  degree  consequent  on  malformation,  on  a  narrow 
application  of  this  term  is  Hn^ted  almoat  ex-  chest,  a  fra^e  membrane,  and  a  predisposition 
dnsively  to  the  Irislu  to  inflammatory  diseases  which  cnod  in  broken 

BROKE,  Sib  Pmup  Bown  Ysbb,  a  British  wind.    Horses  which  are  greedy  feeders,  and 

admiral  the  commander  of  the  Shannon,  which  distend  the  stomach  with  large  quantities  of  in- 

oaptured  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake  off  nutritious  food,  of  which  they  do  not  readily  get 

Boston  harbor,  in  1818,  bom  Sept  0, 1776,  died  rid,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  broken  wind ;  which 

in  Suffblkshire  in  1840.    He  was  educated  at  may  ako  be  produced  by  giving  a  horse  a  rapid 

the  royal  academy  in  Portsmouth,  entered  the  and  severe  gallop,  on  a  fbll  stomach,  even 

navy  in  1792,  served  in  the  wars  between  where  there  may  have  been  no  chronio  affeo- 

France  and  Island,  and  was  in  command  of  tlons  in  operation  beforehand,  paving  the  way 

the  Shannon  protecting  the  whaJefidieryin  the  fbr  that  result    When  a  horse  is  onoe  thor- 

Greenland  seas,  when  in  1818  war  was  declared  onghly  broken-winded,  there  is  no  possible 

between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  cure;   for,  the  structure  of  the  lungs  being 

He  was  despatched  with  a  squadron  to  blockada  broken  down,  no  medicine  or  medical  skill  can 

the  American  porta,  but  our  navy  did  not  con-  repair  the  damage.    The  evil,  however,  may  be 

centrate  itself  so  as  to  engage  hia  united  squad-  pailiiiAed.    The  food  given  abould  be  the  most 
toIm  iii.*-46 
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one  of  the  ftmnden  of  the  Look  hoflpital,  and  the  application  of  the  iodine,  being  wet  with 
the  first  surgeon  of  that  inatitation.    In  1761  the  aqneoos  solution  made  very  weak.— Com- 
bo formed  one  of  the  snite  who  oondncted  the  mercial  bromine  is  apt  to  be  contaminated  with 
princess  of  Hecklenborg,  the  ftitnre  queen  of  chlorine,  iodine,  water,  and  carbon,  the  last  in 
George  III.,  to  London.    He  was  the  inventor  the  form  of  the  binary  compound  bromide  of 
of  the  tmtOiCulumj  and  the  author  of  several  carbon,  an  aromatic,  colorless,  oily  liquid  left 
surgical  treatises.  after   distilling   the    bromine;    it  sometimes 
BROMINE  (6r.  0p«»fior,  fetid  smell),  an  ele-  amounts  to  6  or  8  per  cent    Ohlorine  is  made 
mentary  subatanoe  extracted  from  the  bittern,  use  of  to  detect  the  presence  of  bromine  and  to 
or  mother  liquor  of  the  salt  works,  the  residue  separate  it  fh>m  its  combinations  with  magne- 
after  the  common  salt  has  been  obtained    It  slum  and  sodium.    In  a  solution  free  of  or^^ic 
exists  in  very  minute  quantity  in  sea  water  and  matters,  chlorine,  if  added  not  in  excess,  either 
salt  springs  which  have  been  connected  with  in  a  current  of  the  gaa  or  as  'strong  chlorine 
the  ocean,  and  in  several  salt  springs  in  the  in-  water,  causes  the  bromine  to  be  liberated,  and 
terior  of  Europe  and  America,  and  also  in  some  this  then  imparts  its  orange  color  to  the  solu- 
miner^s  and  marine  and  fresh  water  plants,  tion.     On  Doiling  thb  solution  the  bromine 
In  salt  water  it  is  combined  with  magnesium  or  escapes  in  ved  vapors,  whidi  may  be  condensed 
podiam,  forming  a  bromide.    Near  Irreeport  in  into  the  liquid  form.    Several  other  processes 
Pennsylvania  it  is   extensively  manufiiotured  are  given  for   obtaining  it  firom  sea  water, 
from  the  water  of  the  salt  springs.    It  was  first  planta,  &o.,  and  for  separating  it  from  all  traces 
separated  and  recognized  as  a  new  substance  in  of  chlorine^  iodine,  &c. — ^Bromine  acts  as  a  poi- 
1S26,  bv  Antoine  JerAme  Balard,  a  chemist  of  son.    A  case  occurred  a  few  years  since  on 
Montpellier.    Prof.  SilUman  was  the  first  to  de-  Long  island,  in  which  an  ounoe  caused  death 
tect  it  in  this  country ;  he  found  it  in  the  bittern  in  7  to  8  hours.    The  symptoms  were  those  of 
of  tho  salt  works  at  Salina,  N.  Y.    Bromine  is  a  the  violentiy  irritant  poisons — inflammation  of 
liquid  of  dark  red  color,  or,  by  transmitted  light,  the  throat,  mouth,  ana  lips,  and  incessant  bum- 
hyacinth  red,  and  so  volatile  that  a  drop  of  it  put  ing  pains.    The  best  antidote  is  said  to  be  am- 
in  a  flask  fills  it  with  vapor  like  that  of  fuming  monia. 

nitrons  acid.    A  taper  burns  in  this  vapor  with  a       BROMLEY,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 

flarno  croen  below  and  red  above,  as  with  chlo-  England,  in  the  county  of  Eent;  pop.  i.l27. 

rine.   In  its  smell  it  also  resembles  ohlorine;  its  It  consists  ohiefiy  of  one  long  and  neatly  built 

taste  is  caustic.    At  a  temperature  below  s!^  F.  it  street,  contains  some  good  houses,  a  well-en- 

becomcs  a  hard,  crystalline  mass,  brittie,  lamel-  dowed  school,  a  handsome  college,  founded  by 

Lir,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  color.    At  11 6.6®  Bishop  Werner,  in  1666,  for  the  residence  and 

it  gives  off  a  vapor,  the  den^ty  of  which  is  6.64,  support  of  40  clergymen's  widows,  and  a  fine 

compared  with  air.    The  density  of  the  liquid,  Gothic  church,  whidi  contains  the  tomb  of  the 

compared  with  water,  is,  at  69°  F.,  2.96.    It  is  wife  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  sparingly  so  in  BROMME,  Trauoott,  an  enterprising  Geiv* 
water,  giving  to  this  an  orance  color.  It  acts  man,  bom  near  Leipsio  in  1802,  learned  the 
powerfully,  like  chlorine,  in  bleaching  vegeta-  book-trade,  at  the  same  time  studying  various 
Me  substances,  destroying  the  blue  color  of  branches  of  science,  settied  in  the  United  States 
iniligo,  and  decomposing  organic  substances,  in  1820,  travelled  extensively  in  Texas  and 
Tho  skin  is  corroded  and  stained  yellow  by  it,  Mexico,  cruised  in  the  West  Indies  as  surgeon 
hat  the  color  soon  disappears.  The  oombina-  of  a  Colombian  war  schooner,  was  detains  at 
tions  of  iodine  are  decomposed  hj  it,  and  it  de*  Hayti  for  a  year  as  prisoner,  but  with  permia- 
composes  those  of  chlorine.  Umted  with  oxy-  sion  to  explore  the  island.  Released  and  in- 
gon,  BrOs,  it  forms  bromio  acid,  and  the  salts  damnified  by  the  Oolombian  government,  he 
of  this  are  bromates ;  with  hydrogen,  BrH,  bro*  returned  to  German v,  where  he  became  a 
mide  of  hydrogen,  or  hvdrobromio  acid,  which  partner  in  Walthers  publishing  house  of 
po?^9so9  powerful  acid  properties,  and  forms,  bnraden,  and  wrote  a  good  number  of  books 
with  bases,  salts  called hydrobromates.  Metals  on  his  travels  in  the  new  world,  which  nroved 
in  contact  with  its  fumes  combine  with  it  as  by  very  acceptable  to  emigrants,  his  Edna-  und 
combu  stion,  forming  bromides.  In  these  prop>  J2^iM-  htchfttrAtmoandrer  na!^  Ifard^,  Mittd-^ 
ortles,  as  in  others  also,  bromine  resembles  io-  UTid  Sud-America^  passing  through  7  editiona 
dine  and  chlorine.  It  is  applied  in  medical  treat-  firom  1889  to  1866.  Transferring  his  establish* 
ment,  in  its  aqueoua  solution  of  1  part  of  bro-  ment  to  Stuttgart,  in  1841^  he  continued  to  de- 
mine  to  40  of  water,  for  similar  purposes  as  vote  his  attention  to  the  same  classof  publications, 
iodine,  and  acts  more  poweiitdlv ;  is  also  effi-  His  new  ^de  book  for  emigrants  to  America 
cient  when  iodine  by  habit  has  lost  its  action,  appeared  in  1862.  Among  the  other  valuable 
Its  use  Lsparticularlyfor  chronic  diseases  of  the  pubUcationa  of  hia  establuhment  is  a  map  to 
Fkin,  and  as  a  wash  for  scroftdous  tumors  and  Uumboldt^s  *^  Cosmos,'^  with  42  plates  (1864), 
ulcers ;  latterly  it  has  been  found  a  valuable  and  the  VolhanaturgetckichU  of  Rebaus  (1867). 
remedy  in  croup.  In  the  arts  it  is  used  in  the  — ^Eaxl  Rudolf,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
dagner rooty pe  process  for  adding  to  the  effect  bom  in  1804,  acquired  distinction  as  a  naval 
of  the  iodine  in  rendering  the  metallic  plate  en^eer.  and  having  explored  the  greater  part 
sensible  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  plate,  after  of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  and  made  some 
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in  ft  nfttnnl  maimer,  and  without  deluging  the  explored  Sicily  and  the  Ionian  ialanda,  visited 
fitomaoh  with  irritating  miztnrea ;   cod-liver  France  and  England,  and  on  his  final  return  to 
oil,  foael  oil  and  ^irita  containing  it,  are  also  Copezdiagen  in  1882  he  officiated  aa  director  of 
beneficial  in  many  forma  simulating  phthisis. —  tiie  royal  cabinet  of  antiquities,  as  professor, 
Tbo  name  bronchitis  is  popularly  given  to  dis-  and  lastly  as  rector  of  the  university.    He  left 
ease  of  the  foUidea  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  large  number  of  writings,  prominent  among, 
the  air  passages,  generally  above  the  bronchial  which  is  his  work  on  his  travels  and  investiga- 
division  of  the  trachea ;  the  disease  thus  named  tions  in  Qreece  (2  vols.  Paris,  1826  and  1880). 
is  more  fimuliarly  known  as  *'  clergyman^s  sore       BROITGNIABT.    I.  Alsxandrs  Th6odors, 
throat,"  from  the  fact  that  this  dasB  of  public  a  French  architect,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  15, 1789, 
speakers  is  particularly  subject  to  it.    It  may  died  there  June  6, 1815.    He  was  the  son  of  an 
affect  the  nosei  posterior  fauce%  or  larynx,  and  apothecary,  and  was  destined  to  become  a  phy- 
is  property  called  catarrh,  pharyn^tia,  laryngi-  sician.    After  continuing  the  study  of  medicine 
tis,  tracheitis,  and  even  bronchitis,  according  for  a  time,  however,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
to  the  part  of  the  air-passages  affected ;  the  seat  the  study  of  art.    Efaving  become  £uniliar  with 
of  the  disease  is  originally  m  the  foUioles  of  the  the  exact  sciences  as  a  preparation  for  his  med- 
membrancL  and  it  may  therefore  be  called  fol-  leal  education,  he  was  well  prepared  to  study 
liculitis.    in  the  incipient  stages,  aa  found  in  ardiitecture,  and  his  taste  led  him  to  adopt  that 
the  pharynx,  there  is  raraly  anv  troublesome  profession.    He  became  the  pupil  of  Botu^  an 
cough ;  but  the  abundant  secretion  of  the  fol-  architect  of  aome  repute  for  buUding  private 
liclos  causes  an  incessant  hawking  to  dear  the  residences  of  a  splendid  kind,  although  nis  name 
throat  from  the  tenacious  mucous.    It  is  more  is  not  connected  with  the  building  of  any  mon- 
common  in  men  than  in  women,  in  the  proper-  umental    structure.     Bronj^iart  became   an 
tion  of  8  to  1.    In  many  cases  there  is  a  com-  adept  in  the  same  line,  and  m  1778  commenced 
plication  of  chronic  bronchitis,  with  the  oxpeo-  a  career  of  success  which  only  ended  with  his 
tomtion   of  a  charactetistio   opaque  matter  life.    At  that  time  few  publio  buildings  were 
mingled  with  the  transparent  mucus.    When  erected  in  Paris,  but  immense  activity  was  man- 
the  follicles  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  in-  ifested  in  the  construction  of  palatial  private 
Tolved,  a  cough  comes  on,  attended  with  free  residences.    Brongniart  constructed  the  h6tel 
viscid  sputa  from  the  beginning,  in  this  differ-  du  petit  palais  d"0rl6ans,  and  the  acyoining 
ing  from  phthisis ;  there  is  also  great  mental  h6tel  of  Madame  de  Montesson.    He  aJso  built 
depression,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  never-  the  h6tel  Bondy,  better  known  as  the  hotel 
ceasing  hope  of  the  consumptive.    In  case  of  Flrascati,  in  the  rue  RicheUeu.    Many  of  these 
ulceration  of  the  follicles,  the  cough  is  paroxya-  splendid  residences  are  now  being  demolished 
mal  and  severe ;  if  the  epiglottis  be  affected,  to  make  room  for  buildings  of  a  more  com- 
there  is  difficulty  of  swallowing,  with  pain  and  mercial  and  productive  character.    The  h6tel 
sometimes  dyspnoaa.    The  disease  mav  descend  Osmond,  the  h6tel  Monaco,  and  many  of  the 
into  the  stomach,  causing  a  form  of  dysi)epsia.  splendid  houses  on  the  new  boulevi^s,  and 
which  yields  to  the  internal  administraticm  of  the  avenues  leading  fixmi  the  h6tel  dea  Inva^ 
the  nitrate  of  silver.    Thoash  the  system  minr  lides  to  the  3sole  militaire  in  Paris,  were  con- 
be  implicated,  the  disease  u  essentially  local,  structed  by  Brongniart    He  also  built  the  con- 
ond  is  hest  treated  by  topical  applications,  and  vent  of  the  Capuchin  monks,  wiUi  its  church, 
especially  by  means  of  the  nitrate  of  rilver.   Dr.  in  the  chaussto  d^Antin,  now  transformed  into 
Iloraoe  Green,  of  New  York,  has  been  mainly  the  Bourbon  college.    Beins  a  man  of  taste  aa 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  well  as  science,  he  was  muoi  consulted  by  rich 
American  profession  the  remarkable  effecta  of  families^  in  all  their  architectural  and  other  im- 
the  nitrate  of  silver  in  this  and  kindred  com-  provementa  in  the  distributions  of  their  parks 
plaints^  proving  its  efficacy  and  safety  in  cases  and  gaidena.    He  designed  and  laid  out  the 
fieretofore  oonaidered  beyond  the  reach  of  art  park  of  Maupertuia,  dcMribed  for  ita  charms  in 
Inhalations  of  medicated  vapors  are  also  of  the  poem  of  DeliUe  on  *^  Gardens."    He  also 
great  service.    In  a  special  treatise  on  the  sub-  made  numerous  designs  for  ornaments,  vases, 
Ject,  Dr.  Green  has  ^veti  the  symptoms,  course,  and  *ftimiture,  both  for  private  establishments 
and  treatment  of  this  disease,  illustrated  by  nu-  and  for  tiie  government    At  the  age  of  88 
meroua  cases,  showing  ita  termination  in  com-  Brongniart  was  elected  member  of  uie  acad- 
plaints  resembliuff  consumption,  unless  arrested  emy  of  architecture,  and  he  was  also  the  of- 
by  ftnitable  rememen  ficial  architect  of  many  chartered  companies 
6R0NDSTED,  Pxdbi  Oittf,  a  Danish  arch»-  and  public  bodies,  but  it  was  only  toward  the 
ologrist,  bom  near  Horsen,  province  of  Jutland,  end  of  his  career  that  he  was  appointed  archi- 
Kov.  17, 1780,  died  from  a  fall  of  hia  horse,  in  tect  of  the  Bourse  and  of  P^re  la  Chdse. 
Copenhagen,  June  26, 1842.  He  explored  Greece  II.    Astoinb  Louis,  chemist,  brother  of  the 
in  1810  in  company  with  other  savanta,  received  preceding,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  24^  1804.    He 
on  his  return  in  1818  an  appointment  aa  professor  was  apotneeary  to  Louis  XVL,  professor  at 
at  the  Copenhagen  university,  and  in  1818  that  the  college  of  pharmacy,  and  afterward  pro- 
of agent  of  his  government  at  Rome.    Having  fessor  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arta.    He 
obtained  the  latter  appointment  with  a  view  to  was  the  coUeague  of  the  celebrated  Fourcroy  at 
promote  his  arohoological  labors,  he  afterward  the  lyoeum  of  the  republic,  and  also  at  the  jar* 
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was  In  tome  respeoto  not  well  numAged;  the  bappy  and  healthfbl  season  at  home,  tnrninff 
founder,  who  aJao  ezerdsed  the  ohief  controlf  her  mind  to  all  the  offices  of  a  daughter  and 
was  80  anzioQB,  and  so  nnwise  in  his  anzietr,  elder  sister,  devoted,  dUigent,  self-sacrificing, 
to  make  the  pnpib  good,  that  he  did  not  tale  brave-hearted,   apt-handed,  ever  resolnte  to 
sufficient  care  to  make  them  happy.    What  make  her  own  wav  in  the  world,  unwearied  in 
with  scant   supplies,  villanona  cookery,  and  helping  those  to  whom  she  was  knit  by  ties  of 
hard  discipline,  the  poor  girls  suffered  much.  In  love  and  duty.    The  next  year,  she  tried  the 
the  spring  of  1825,  a  fever  invaded  the  school,  work  of  governess,  but  feU  into  a  hard,  purse- 
and  laid  its  hand  on  many  of  the  inmates,  proud,  uncongenial  famil  v,  with  a  set  of  pam- 
The  Brontfis  escaped  its  touch,  but  the  health  pered  and  turbulent  children,  from  whose  pat- 
of  the  two  elder  was  so  far  impaired  in  other  ronage  she  soon  withdrew,  shattered  in  spirits 
ways  that  they  had  to  betaken  home ;  and  both  and  deeply  disgusted.    In  1841,  she  went  out 
of  them  died  in  the  course  of  the  summer.    The  again  as  governess ;  this  time  her  situation  was 
bitter  experiences  of  the  nlace  sank  deep  into  much  pleasanter ;  she  met  with  kind  andappre- 
the  mind  of  Oharlotte;  tneir  influence  Uvea  ciative   treatment;  but  the   occupation   was 
more  or  less  in  aU  her  writings,  but  especially  against  the  whole  grain  of  her  nature,  a  contin- 
in  the  sombre  fascination  whicn  broods  over  the  ual  stifling  of  facmties  and  imnulses  strong  as 
pages  of  ^^Jane  £yre,^'  the  recollections  of  the  life.    Her  next  plan  was,  that  she  and  her  two 
school  beiuff  largely  drawn  upon  for  the  incl-  sisters  should  undertake  an  independent  school, 
dents  and  characters  of  that  remarkable  novel,  whereby  they  might    maintain     themselves 
In  the  autumn  of  18S5,  Oharlotte  and  Emily  left  together,  and  at  the  same  time  have  leisure  to 
the  school,  and  for  several  years  lived  at  home,  try  thoir  hands  at  literaiy  work.    But  they  did 
Charlotte  was  now  the  oldest  of  the  children,  not  deem  Uiemselves  sufficiently  accomplished 
and  her  tendencies  to  a  premature  womanhood  for  sudi  a  task;  and.  as  they  could  not  afford 
were  much  strengthened  by  the  care  whidi  it  the  expense  of  a  gooa  Englbh  school,  they  hit 
became  her  duty  to  exercise  over  the  younger  upon  the  project  of  spending  some  time  in  a 
members  of  the  family.    During  these  years,  school  on  the  continent,  to  qualify  themselves 
she  seems  to  have  spent  much  of  her  time  in  for  teaching.     The  result  was,  that  Oharlotte 
a  severe,  though  self-imposed  apprenticeship  at  and  Emily  went  to  Brussels  in  the  winter  of 
writing,  and  the  results  survive  in  a  large  col-  18i2.    At  the  end  of  6  months,  they  were 
lection  of  manuscripts,  written  in  a  microscopic  induced  to  prolong  their  stay,  by  an  invitation 
hand,  and  revealing  such  a  development  of  mind,  to  take  part  in  the  teaching,  and  thus  earn 
such  a  compass  and  facility  of  thought,  as  was  something  toward  paying  their  way.    Emily 
perhaps  never  before  witnessed  in  a  girl  of  her  did  not  remain  quite  a  year ;  Oharlotte  spent 
age.     In  the  winter  of  1831,  she  was  again  put  nearly  2  years  there,  intensely  active  in  all  her 
to  school  at  a  place  called  Roe  IXcad,  where  faculties  of  mind,  building  herself  up  with  solid 
she  continued  nearly  2  years.     The  teacher  and  varied   acquirement^  comfortable  in  her 
was  a  kind,  motherly  person,  named  Wooler.  associations,  and  cheerftd  in  the  intercourse  of 
Hero  she  was  free  from  discomforts  save  what  kind    friends.    In  the  summer  of  1844,  the 
grew  from  her  intense  craving  for  knowledge,  arrangements  were  made  for  opening  a  school 
the  bitter  recollections  she  brought  to  the  place,  at  Haworth ;  they  sent  out  circulars,  received 
and  the  tinge  of  despondency  which  seems  to  many  assurances  of  good  wishes  to  tne  enter- 
have  been  partly  oomplexional  with  her ;  while  prise,  waited  month  after  month,  but  still  no 
her  quick  and    powerftd   mind,  her  patient  pupils  came;  and  at  last  they  despaired  of 
energy  of  character,  her  staid  vet  tender  car-  success.    During^  this  period,  and  thenceforth, 
riage,  her  affectionate  and  helpm^  temper,  won  the  sisters  remained  at  home,  dividing  their 
her  the  respect  of  all,  and  settled  her  in  some  time   between   household   cares  and  literary 
warm  and  lasting  friendships.    Of  play,  even  at  labors.    In  1846,  they  put  forth  a  joint  volume 
that  early  age,  sne  seemed  incapable ;  she  was  of  poems,  under  the  names  of  ^'  Ourrer,  Ellis, 
demare,  tongue-tied  with  thought,  intensely  ana  Acton  BelL"    The  publication  was  at  their 
atadious;  of^n  confounded  her  schoolmates  by  own  risk;  the  work  met  with  little  favor; 
knowing  things  quite  out  of  their  range ;  some-  the  sales  were  very  limited.    Notwithstanding 
times  exercised  her  genius  in  telling  stories  for  this  failure,  they  did  not  yet  despair  of  getting 
their  entertainment,  when  her  fhnd  of  original  the  public  ear.    They  wrote  each  a  prose  tale, 
and  startling  invention  would  transport  the  hoping  the  three  would  be  published  together. 
eager  listeners  with  ecstasies  of  wonder  and  These  were,  "The  Professor,"  by  Charlotte; 
fear.    In  1836,  she  reentered  the  school  as  a  *' Wuthering  Heights,"  by  Emily ;  and  "Agnes 
teacher,  and  took  her  sister  Emily  along  with  Grey,"  by  Anne;  the  names  assumed  in  the 
ber  as  a  pupil ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  volume  of  poems  being  still  retained.     The 
Stnily  conla  not  live  away  from  home,  and  so  latter  2  found  a  publisher ;  the  first  was  every- 
she  changed  places  with  the  youngest  sister,  where  refused,  nor  did  it  get  before  the  public 
Anne.    Oharlotte  did  not  take  teaching  ea^ ;  it  till  since  the  author's  death.    It  was  under  the 
Tvas  her  nature,  in  whatever  she  did,  to  work  weight  of  all  this  discouragement  that   the 
irith  all  her  might ;  and  the  labor  wore  upon  great,  brave,  noble  little  woman  undertook  the 
hor  health  and  spirits  till  she  was  forced  to  give  compNOsition  of  ^  Jane  Eyre,"  which  was  pub- 
it  up.    In  1888,  we  find  her  spending  another  lished  in  Oct.  184T.    The  work  was  not  to  be 
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Bpeoolnm  metal  of  refleoting  telaeoopes  Is  a  at  PompeiL  By  tbem  it  was  regarded  aa 
broiuse  oompofiitionf  which  is  the  whitest,  a  aacred  metal^  aad  endowed  with  mysterious 
hardest,  moat  briHiant,  and  brittle  of  all  the  powers  of  dnrinff  away  evil  spirits.  The 
^  bronze  alloya.  It  oonsistB  of  100  parts  tin  and  laws  were  inseribed  on  tables  of  bronze 
216  of  copper.  Bell-metal  is  a  bronsCi  which  and  npon  bronze  coins  alone  were  placed 
is  nsaally  composed  of  78  parts  copper  and  29  the  words  numeta  taera.  The  Phoaniciana 
of  tin.  Hus  is  alao  the  composition  of  the  were  the  first  known  workers  of  it;  they 
Ohinese  gongs,  which  are  forged  under  the  made  it  into  plates,  which  were  nailed  to- 
hammer,  the  alloy  being  rendered  maUeablcu  gather;  and  they  also  cast  it  aolid,  and  cored, 
after  oastinff,  by  plons^ng  it  at  a  cherry-red  The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  had  the  art 
heat  into  cold  water;  the  plate  is  kept  in  ahape  of  hardening  it ;  aa  a  chisel  of  bronze  was 
by  confining  it  between  twodiaksof  iron.  OaA-  found  in  one  of  their  quarries,  which  had  ap- 
mm  metal  comdsts  of  00  to  91parta  in  100  of  parently  been  used  for  cutting  porphyry,  the 
copper,  and  the  rest  of  tin.  Tne  atrengthof  marka  of  the  chisel,  and  trace  of  the  metal 
this  compoond  la  stated  by  Dr.  Thomaon  to  be  being  left  in  the  atone.  Its  temper,  howeyer, 
I  that  of  malleable  iron.  Antique  bronse  con-  had  disappeared,  and  ita  edge,  when  applied  to 
sisted  of  copper  87-8&  and  tin  12-18  parts  in  100;  the  rock,  was  immediately  turned.  Had  they 
there  being  no  lino^  it  was  distinct  frtmi  brass,  the  art  of  aoftening  the  rock,  or  of  hardening 
The  best  JPrench  bronze  consists  (Mf  copper  91,  the  alloy?  The  Atheman  aculntor,  Myron,  em- 
tin  2,  sine  6,  and  lead  1.  In  combining  the  met>  ployed  it  of  a  pale  color  and  unknown  corn- 
els to  produce  the  best  alloya,  the  oUects  to  be  position,  in  the  5th  century.  The  Oorinthian 
attained  are  the  most  perfisotchendcsl  union  of  oronse  is  sunpoeed  to  have  been  suggested 
the  ingredients,  with  tne  production  of  a  fusible  by  the  aociuental  fusing  of  metals  at  the 
compound,  that  ahall  easily  flow  into  and  retiun  burning  of  Corinth,  146  B.  0.  It  was  of  8 
the  form  of  the  minutest  parte  of  the  mould,  colors,  white,  yellow,  and  the  last  not  knowxu 
Unleas  this  chemicsl  combination  takes  place,  a  The  antique  liyeiH^ored  cinone  cents,  and 
aeparation  of  the  metals  is  liable  to  occur  during  the  Florentine  bronze,  are  of  the  same  shade, 
the  cooling,  as  was  noticed  during  the  casting  <»  approaching  a  dull  reddish  brown. — The  op- 
the  column  of  the  Place  Yendftme  in  Paris,  eration  of  casting  bronze  statues  reqmres  no 
mentioned  In  the  srtide  Allot.  The  difficulty  littie  skill  and  experience.  Large  figures  are 
of  retaining  the  oompound  of  the  same  compo-  usually  cast  in  several  pieces,  which  are  after- 
sition  IB  also  increaaed  by  the  tendency  of  ward  fitted  together.  The  mould  is  prepared 
the  ingredienta  to  oxidize  when  in  the  melted  of  a  mixture  of  day  and  sand,  which  receives 
state — the  tin  more  rapidly  than  the  copper,  its  shape  from  the  impress  of  a  waxen  figure 
The  effect  of  this  is  not  only  to  change  the  of  the  exact  form  desired.  The  preparation 
proportions  of  tiie  metals,  but  also  to  intro-  of  wax,  which  ahould  be  taJl  an  inch  thick, 
duce  partides  of  the  oxides,  which  do  not  com*  is  mdted  out  as  the  mould  is  heated,  dried  ana 
bine  with  the  rest,  but  produce  spots  and  staina  hardened.  If  the  artide  is  to  be  cast  in  one 
upon  the  surface  of  the  casting.  Tin  has  the  piece,  the  different  parts  of  the  mould  are  ac- 
effect  of  rendering  the  alloy  hiurder  and  more  curatdy  fitted  together,  and  many  littie  chan- 
fusible,  and  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  oxida-  nds  are  opened  through  its  external  part,  to 
tion.  The  dark  olive  hue  whidi  bronze  ao-  admit  the  liquid  metd  into  all  its  portions, 
quires  by  exposure,  is  haatened  by  the  appli-  Bronze  casting  has  been  successfully  practised 
cation  of  oxi^zing  waahea,  and  differont  in  this  country  at  several  establishments.  That 
shades  may  be  given  aocordinff  to  the  chemical  most  noted  for  statues,  ornaments,  and  cannon, 

Dualities  c«  the  waah  employed.  Some  extract  ia  the  foundery  of  the  Messrs.  Ames,  at  Chico- 
le  tin  fbom  the  sniiiKM^  and  leave  the  copper  pee,  Mass.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Washing* 
in  exceaa,  and  others  reiQove  the  copper  and  ton  in  Union  square.  New  York,  is  one  of  their 
leave  the  tin  most  prominent. — ^Among  the  an-  most  successfhl  productions. 
dent  Greeks,  Romans,  and  £;gjptiana,  the  man-  BRONZING,  the  process  of  covering  ar- 
n&ctnreof  bronze  artides  was  very  extend vdy  tides  of  wood,  day,  plaster,  metals,  ivory, 
carried  on.  Their  taste  for  statuaiy  in  this  &&,  with  compositions  whion  give  to  them 
materid  was  cultivated  to  a  degree  not  at*  the. appearance  of  bronze.  These  compon- 
tained  by  the  modems.  The  wealth  of  some  tions  vary  in  their  ingredientSi  and  the  pro- 
cities  was  estimated  hy  the  number  of  their  oeas  also,  with  the  artides  to  be  coated.  An 
statoea  In  Athens  alone  no  lees  thsn  8,000  application  is  firat  made  of  size  or  oil-vamish, 
statues  have  been  found,  and  in  Rhodea,  Olym-  into  which  when  nearly  dry  a  metdlic  pow- 
pia,  and  Delphi  many  more.  The  fiunous  der  is  rubbed,  or  this  may  be  previoudy  mixed 
oolossnses  were  csst  of  this  alloy.  The  names  with  the  vanudi.  This  powder  is  most  com- 
of  many  of  the  andent  artists  are  still  cde-  monlv  a  preparation  called  gold  powder,  pre- 
brated,  and  their  groups  of  statuary  continue  pared  aa  follows:  Gold  leaf  is  ground  to- 
to  be  our  models.  The  alloy  waa  employed  gether  with  honey  upon  a  stone.  When  thor- 
by  them  for  purposes  to  which  we  apply  the  oughly  mixed,  and  the  partides  of  gold  com- 
h]u^ermeta^  as  in  some  periods  for  their  srms  pletely  reduced,  the  preparation  is  stirred 
and  armor,  medala,  and  even  their  surgicd  up  in  water,  and  washed  until  the  honey  is  en- 
instmments,  a  aet  of  which  was  diaoovered  tirdy  removed.    The  gold  which  settlea  is  then 
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forms  and  materiiils.    Wlien  decorated  with  was  wounded ;  and  havbff  exhibited  the  same 
gems,  the  brooch  is  worn  onljr  in  full  dress.   In  gallantry  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  was  made 
former  times  the  brooch  was  used  as  an  oma-  major-general  8  years  before  his  death,  which 
ment  by  men,  for  fastening  the  vest  or  shirt-  occnrr^  in  Texas  while  he  was  in  command  of 
bosom,  and  is  still  common  in  the  Highlands  of  the  8th  n^itanr  department. 
Scotland.  BROOOS,  Hxnbt,  an   Irish  novelist   and 
5BOOK£,aoonntyofyirginia,  the  northern-  dramatist,  bom  at  Rantayan,  in  1706,  died  in 
most  bat  one  of  the  4  counties  that  make  up  the  Dublin,  Oct  10,  1788.    A  poem,  ^^  UniTersal 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  Pennsylyania  and  Beauty,"  heralded  by  the  praise  of  Pope,  intro- 
Ohio,  called  the  Panhandle.     Area,  75  sq.  m,  duced  him  to  Swift  and  others,  including  the 
It  19  watered  by  small  creeks,  that  run  into  prince  of  Wales  ffather  of  Greorge  III.),  to  sup- 
the  Ohio,  its  western  boundary;  its  soil  is  very  port  whom,  in  his  antagonist  position  to  his 
fertile,  and  its  surface  hilly.    Corn  and  wool  father,  Mr.  Brooke  is  said  to  have  written,  in 
are  its  great  staples.    Of  the  latter,  it  pro-  1788,  the  tragedy  of  *'  Gustavus  Yasa.*'    The 
duced,  in  1850, 128,572  lbs.,  being  more  uian  licenser  of  plays,  believing  that  the  character  of 
was  produced  in  any  other  county  in  the  state,  a  tyrant  minister  was  directed   against   Sir 
The  other  productions  were,  160,671  bushels  Robert  Walpole,  forbade  its  performance  after 
of  Indian  com,  and  65,616  of  wheat    There  it  had  been  rehearsed  at  Drary  lane  theatre,  but 
were  6  com  and  flour  mills,  4  saw  mills,  2  the  play  was  published,  and  the  author  gained 
paper  mills,  1  ironfoundery,  1  cotton,  1  woollen,  £1,000  by  its  sale.    In  1745,  when  the  rebel- 
and  1  glass  factory.  2  newspaper  offices,  and  11  lion   broke  out   in   Scotland,  he  wrote  the 
churches.    Its  real  estate  was  valued  in  1860  *^  Farmer's  Letters,^*  which  were  believed  to 
at  $1,514,604 ;  in  1857  at  $1,148,172,  showing  have  greatly  influenced  the  Irish  against  taking 
a  decrease  of  22  per  cent    Capital,  Wellsburg.  up  arms  for  the  Stuarts.    An  opera,  called 
Pop.  in  1850,  6,05^  of  whom  81  were  slaves  ^^  Jack  the  Giant  Queller,*'  which  was  to  have 
ana  100  fi*ee  colored.  been  produced  soon  after  the  close  of  the  rebel- 
BROOKE,  FsANOSs,  English   authoress,  a  lion,  was  prohibited  by  the  Irish  government, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoore,  and  wife  of  who  feared  that  it  might  be  taken  as  a  reflection 
the  Rev.  John  Brooke,  died  in  1789.  She  wrote  on  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  but  he  gained  £800 
sonnets,  transhition&  novels,  and  tragedies.  Bl&t  by  its  publication;    at  the   same  time,  Mr. 
best  work,  the  "  History  of  Emily  Montagu  '^  Brockets  loyal  ^^  Letters  ^*  were  paid  for  by  his 
(1769),  contains  fine  descriptions  of  the  scenery  being  appointed  barrackmaster  of  Mullingar  by 
of  Canada,  where  she  resided  for  some  time.  Of  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  viceroy.    In  1752,  his 
her  dramatic  pieces,  *^  Rosina,^'  acted  at  Oovent  tragedy,  ^^  The  Earl  of  Essex,*'  was  successfully 
Garden  in  1782,  was  the  most  successful  played  in  Dublin,  and  in  1762  at  Drury  lane 
BROOEK   I.  Fbano»  J.,  an  American  mag-  theatre.  His  novel  entitled  the  ^^  Fool  of  Quality*' 
istrate,  bom  near  Fredericksburg,  Ya.,  Aug.  27,  has  had  considerable  celebrity.    He  also  trans- 
1708,  died  }t^ch  8, 1861.    He  was  an  officer  of  lated  a  part  of  Tasso's  Gerutalemtne  Liherata. 
the  revolution,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Wash-       BROOKE,  Snt  Jaios,  r^ah  of  Sarawak,  bom 
ington.    At  16  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  in  1808  at  Bandel,  in  Zifiah  Hoogly,  BengaL 
GcQ.  Harrison's  regiment  of  artillery,  and  served  His  father,  having  taken  up  his  residence  at. 
bis  first  campaign  under  Lafayette.    He  after-  Bath,  England,  procured  for  him  a  cadctship 
ward  joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Greene  (his  twin  in  the  l£asi  Inaia  service ;    but  receiving  a 
brother,  John,  accompanying  him,  and  holding  severe  gun-shot  wound  in  the  chest  at  the 
the  same  rank  in  the  army),  and  was  at  Charles-  storming  of  a  stockade  in  the  Burmese  war, 
ton  at  the  end  of  the  war.     After  studying  he  was  forced  to  return  to  England.    At  this 
medicine  a  short  time,  he  undertook  the  study  of  time  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  found 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1788.    He  on  his  return  to  India,  in  1830,  that  he  had  ex- 
was  several  times  elected  to  the  house  of  dele-  ceeded  his  leave  of  absence,  and  forfeited  his 
gates  and  senate  of  his  native  state.   While  appointment.     He  resigned,  and  sailed  from 
speaker  of  the  latter  in  1804^  he  was  elected  a  Calcutta  to  China.    On  this  voyage  he  saw, 
judge  of  the  general  court.    In  1811  he  was  forthefirst  time,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  arch- 
elected  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and  again  in  1881,  ip^i&gOf  lying  neglected,  and  almost  unknown, 
under  the  new  constitution,  and  officiated  in  The  spirit  of  aaventure,  the  hope  of  adding 
this  capacity  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  H.  JrilScia  another  empire  to  the  conquests  of  civilization, 
J.,  son  of  the  preceding.  Joined  the  army  in  andof  suppressing  the  system  of  piracy  then  the 
1822,  was  made  adjutant  April,  1888,  first  lieu-  scourge  of  the  eastern  seas,  arose  in  his  mind, 
tenant  May,  1886,  fell  Dec.  26, 1887,  in  the  bat-  and  were  thenceforth  associated  with  the  idea 
tlo  of  Okeechobee,  ila.,  in  which  he  had  taken  a  of  obtaining  a  foothold  among  these  beautiful 
distinguished  part.    III.  Gbobok  Mxbosb,  unde  islands.  He  returned  to  England,  and  purchased 
of  the  foregoing,  and  brother  of  the  judge,  died  a  yacht  out  of  the  royal  squadron,  enjoying  the 
If  arch  9, 1861,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.   Having  same  privileges  as  a  man-of-war.    After  dis- 
entered  the  United  States  military  service  in  ciplining  his  crew,  some  20  in  nimiber,  by  a 
1808,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  oraise  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  sailed  Oct.  27, 
colonel,  Aug.  16, 1814,  consequent  upon  his  brave  1888,  for  the  East    On  his  arrival  at  Sarawak, 
conduct  in  Sie  defence  of  Fort  Erie,  in  whidi  he  on  the  island  of  Borneo,  he  found  the  country 
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lOniMti  tnd  ihe  first  white  child  bom  on  the  daring  '^that  if  th^  oonld  not  obtdn  a  reoog- 
island  (June  9, 1625)  was  hia  dan^ter,  Sarah  nition  of  their  rights  from  the  governor  and 
Bapelje.    The  Indians  are  said  to  have  oon-  cooncilf  thejwoold  be  obUsed  to  appeal  to  their 
roved  to  her  a  large  qnantitj  of  land  near  the  superiors^  the  atates-geaeniL"  Ihe  governor,  an* 
WallaboaU    Got.  Minnet,  of  New  Amsterdam,  nojed  at  their  penistenoey  and  probably  enraged 
in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  Bq>eye*s  hons^  soon  at  their  threat  angrilj  dissolvea  the  conventioni 
after  the  child's  birth,  promised  the  gooa  wife  and  ordered  toe  ^legates  to  go  home. — Eor  S4 
a  miloh  cow  as  soon  as  the  ship  came  ftoai  years  after  thdr  settlonenti  Brooklyn  and  the 
Holland.    The  promised  cow  arrived,  and  was  adjoining  towns  were  without  a  place  of  wor- 
sent  oven,  beinff  the  first  broaght  to  Long  ship.    In  Dec  1654^  Gov.  Stnyvessnt  gave 
island.    The  father  of  Barah  was  idOow^d  to  oraersfor  the  erection  of  a  church  in  the  neigh- 
America  by  2  brothers,  one  of  whom  received  boring  town  of  20dwoat|  or  ilatbosh,  *'  60  root 
apatent  for  100  acres  of  land  near  Gravesend,  long^  88  wide,  and  li  hi  height  below  the 
Aug.  9,  1639,  and  the  other  a  similar  patent  beams.'*    Early  in  the  sncoeediog  year  he  com- 
firomGov.  £ieft,IIay27, 1643.    BytheDotoh  manded  the  people  of  Brooklyn  and  Amersfort 
tecorda  it  H»peat«  that  the  renowned  Wonter  to  assist  the  people  of  Flatboah  in  getting  tim- 
van  Twiller  owned  some  of  the  lands  at  Bed  berforthechorcfa*  This  edifice  cost  4,637  goild- 
Hool^  in  1634    A  deed  for  land  by  Gov.  Kieft  era,  to  which  the  governor  contribated  oat  of 
to  Aocaham  Rycken,  in  1638L  is  the  earliest  the  public  funds  400  guilders,  and  subseouently 
known,  and  the  oldest  recorded  grant  ia  to  he  added  624  more  to  release  the  churon  from 
Thomas  Besker  in  1639.    In  1641,  m  order  to  debt    The  Bev.  Mr.  Polhemus  was  the  psator 
strengthen  their  claim  to  Long  island,  theDutch  of  this  church.    Before  it  was  built  the  people 
West  India  company  consented  that  the  Eno-  of  Songs  coun^  worshipped  in  the  city  of  New 
liah  ahould  settle  upon  it,  on  condition  of  thw  Amsterdam,  under  the Bev.EverardusBogardus. 


_  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  statee-gen-  In  1660  the  minister  at  Elatbuah  petitioned  the 

era!  and  the  company.    Grants  were  made  by  governor  to  have  a  window  piaced  in  his 

Gov.  Kieft  to  divera  individuals,  between  1642  church,  which  was  granted.    About  this  time^ 

and  1647,  of  all  lands  firom  Bed  Hook  point  to  too,  the  people  oomphuned  that  their  minister 

Wallabout  bay,  and  it  is  believed  that  Gov,  Stny-  was  inattentive  to  his  duties,  officiating  only 

vesant,  in  1657,  granted  a  general  patent  of  once  a  fortnight^  and  then  onJly  for  a  quarter  of 

the  town.     Gov.  Biohard  xncoDa,  Oct  18^  anbour,  giving  the  people  a  prayer  instead  of  a 

1667,  granted  a  frill  and  ample  patent  to  Jan  sermon:  whereupon  the  governor  ordered,**  that 

Everts^  Jan  Damen,  Albert  Oomeliason,  Panlua  he  shall  attend  more  diligently  to  his  work.** 

Yeerbeecl^  Michael  Eveyl,  Thomas  Lamberts,  In  1678  the  governor  and  council  ordered  the 

Tennis  Guisbert  Bogart,  and  Joria  Jacobeon,  aa  sheriff  and  constablea  to  maintain  the  reformed 

patentees  on  behalf  of  the  freeholders  and  in-  religion  to  the  ezclumon  of  all  other  sects.    The 

habitants  of  the  town  of  Breuckelen,  their  heir%  people  of  Brooklyn  soon  grew  tired  of  ^ing  to 

BocoeasovB,  and  asagns,  of  all  land  acquired,  or  ilatbush  to  churoh,  for  we  find  them  in  1659 

to  be  purchased  or  acquired,  on  behalf  of  the  K>plying  for  pemdssion  to  call  a  minister  for 

town,  inm  the  Indiana  or  othersi    This  patent  their  couffregatioiL  asgjgning  as  a  reason  the 

was  oonfirmedby  Gov.  Dongan  inl686,in  con«  badness  of  theroad  to  ilatb^h,  the  difficult  of 

aideration  of  an  annual  quit-rent  of  20  bushela  floing  to  the  city,  and  the  old  age  of  the  Bev. 

of  good  merchantable  wneat    This  quit-rent,  Mr.  rolhemus,  and  his  inability  to  officiate  at 

or  its  equivalent^  continued  to  be  pidd  by  Brooklyn.    The  governor  deemed  the  request 

the  town  aa  bite  aa  1786.— Soon  aner  the  reasonable,  and  referred  it  to  a  committee,  who 

aottlement,   the  Dutch  government  appoint  reported  flivorably,  and  the  request  waa  granted. 

ed  a  *^aimerintendent"  to  preserve  the  peace,  The  people  thereupon  tendered  a  call  to  the 

and   regulate  the  polioe  of  the  oommunitj.  Bev.  Henry  Selwyn,  otherwise  Henricus  8e- 

8oine  years  later  this  office  waa  aboliabed,  lyns^  of  Hdland,  who  accepted  the  same,  waa 

and  the  offices  of  eohont,  secretary,  and  9B-  ai>proved  bv  the  dasris  of  Amsterdam,  and  set 

sessor  created  in  its  stead.     These  offioera  sau  for  the  New  Netherlanda.  He  was  installed 

were  also  appoii^fced  by  the  governor.     The  Sept  3, 1660,  in  the  presence  of  the  fiscal  and 

inhabitanta  suffered  greatly  under  the  ar-  burgomaster.  Ere^er,  bv  order  of  Gov.  Stuyve* 

bitnuy  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  aant    Mr.  Selwyn's  salary  was  600  guUders; 

Svenment,  and  after  frequently  remonstimt-  but  the  marriage  fees,  instead  of  being  his  per- 
I  agidnst  their  exclusion  m>m  allshare  in  the  quisitei  impear  to  have  formed  part  ai  the  in- 
l0giiilation  of  the  colony,  met  together  with  the  come  of  the  church;  for  on  Oct  29, 1662,  he 
ddagates  from  the  other  towns  under  the  Dutch  paid  to  the  consistory  78  guilders  10  stivers 
role,  at  New  Amtrtftrdam^  Nov.  26, 1663,  to  ob-  the  proceeds  of  14  marrisgea  at  which  he  haa 
tain  redress  for  their  grievances.  Thegovenior,  officiated  during  thevear.  In  1664  he  returned 
however,  sent  them  home  without  an  answer;  to  Holland,  and  Cuarles  Debevoise^  school- 
bat  he  and  his  council  entered  one  on  the  min-  master  and  sexton,  was  directed  to  read  the 
ntea  denying  the  ri^  of  Brooklyn,  Platbnda  pravers  and  a  sermon  from  some  orthodox 
azidFlatbush  to  aenddeputles,  although  they  haa  author  every  Sabbath,  until  another  minister 
previously  been  sent  at  his  request  The  next  should  be  called.  The  first  Dutch  church  in 
month  the  convention  renewed  their  efEbrtSid*-  Brooklyn  waa  erected  in  1666;  after  doing  ser- 
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mayor  by  the  common  oomioiL    Sobaeqaently  the  foot  of  Jackson  street,  Brooklyn,  to  W^alnnt 

the  election  of  mayor  was  vested  In  the  people,  street,  Kew  Tork.    In  tiie  following  year  a 

From  the  period  of  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  boat  was  run  on  Fulton  ferir  during  me  night, 

Brooklyn  has  grown  apace.    It  is  for  the  most  and  .a  proposition  was  made  to  light  Fulton 

part  ooQsiderably  eleyated  above  tide  water,  and  streeb  *  The  8onth  ferry  did  not  go  into  oper- 

superior  advantages  as  a  place  of  resi-  <ition  nntil  May  6, 1836.    About  this  time  spec- 


koe.  it  is  open  on  all  sides  to  the  land  and  sea  ulatkm  in  real  estate  raged  fiercely,  and  the 
breezes,  and  its  wide  streeta,  generally  at  right  feif  ies  were  much  improved  to  induce  New 
angles  to  each  other,  afford  a  free  dronlation  of  Yorkers  to  reside  in  Brooklyn.    Id  1858  there 
air.    The  quiet  clean  streets,  shaded  with  fine  a/e  no  less  than  18  ferries,  from  the  rent  of  which 
treea,  and  the  comfortabb  habitations  which  thecorporadonof  New  Tork  derives  a  large  in- 
aboond,  sive  it  the  appearance  of  a  country  j  come.    The  ferries  of  old  Brooklyn  are  from 
town  rather  than  a  great  city.    That  partof  .:>  Hamilton  avenne,  Atlantic  (South  ferry),  Monta- 
BrooUyn,  fronting  on  the  East  river,  south  of  gue,  Fulton,  Main,  and  Bridge  streets,  to  White- 
Fulton  sbW.  callM  the  Heights,  is  TO  feet  abov^  hall  slip,  Wall,  Fulton,  Roosevelt,  and  Oatharine 
the  level  of  tne  se%  affording  a  fine  view  of  New  streets,  New  York.    The  most  frequented  of 
York,  and  the  surrounding  country. — ^A  few  these  are  the  Fulton  and  South  ferries.    For 
words  about  the  ferries,  to  which  Brooklyn  several  years  the  Fulton,  South,  and  Hamilton 
owes  so  much  of  her  prosperity,  may  be  inter-  ferries  were  run  by  the  Union  ferry  company, 
esting.    Under  the  Dongan  and  Montgomerie  and  the  others  by  different  parties;  but  on 
charters  New  York  city  cuimslurisdiction  over  Dec.  1,  1855,  they  were  all  united  under  the 
the  waters  of  the  North  and  East  rivers  to  control  of  that  company.    Before  thb  time  the 
low-water  mark,  on  the  Long  island  and  New  fare  on  the  most  frequented  ferries  had  been 
Jersey  shores,  as  fiur  as  her  territory  extends;  one  cent,  with  the  privilege  of  semi-annual  oom- 
hence  she  owns  all   the  ferry  privileges  on  mutation ;  but  soon  after  it  was  increased  to  2 
those  rivers.    It  is  ^fflcult  to  discover  when  cents  without  commutation,  at  which  it  still  con- 
the  first  ferry  was  established,  but  it  must  tinnee  on  all  the  ferries.  The  annual  rent  paid  by 
have  been   very  soon   after   the   settlement  the  Union  ferry  company  is  now  $59,000.  They 
of  the  town.     At  an  early  period   .-  *  ferry  own  21  large  and  conmiodious  boats,  averaging 
was  run   from  near  the  foot  of  Joralemon  400  tons  each,  which  are  kept  running  during  the 
street  to  the  Brede-graft,  now  Broad  street,  New  day  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes.  At  night  about 
York.    In  1698,  John  Areson,  the  lessee  of  the  half  of  that  number  are  in  use,  except  on  the 
ferry,  found  that  £li7  a  year  was  too  large  a  Catharine,  Roosevelt,  and  WsU  street  ferries, 
rent,  and  it  was  reduced  to  £140.    Theferri-  which  are  stopped  toward  midnight.  The  ferries 
age  then  was  8  stivers  in  wampum,  or  a  silver  to  Williamsburg  are  from  Peck  slip.  New  York,  to 
twopence,  for  each  person,  or  if  more  than  one  South  Seventh  street,  Williamsburg,  James'  slip 
crowed  at  the  same  time,  half  of  that  amount  to  South  Tenth  street,  Grand  street  to  South 
was  charged.    A  horse  or  beast  was  charged  Seventh  street  and  Grand  street,  and  Houston 
Is.  if  alone,  or  9<i.  in  company.    Rip  van  Dam  street  to  Grand  street    There  is  also  one  fh)m 
became  lessee  of  the  ferry  in  1698  for  7  years,  Tenth  and  Twenty-third  streets  to  Greenpoint 
at  £165  per  annmn.   The  old  ferry  was  kept  by  avenue.  These  ferries  pay  an  aggregate  rent  of 
Van  Winkle  and  Bnskett  during  the  revolution,  $18,850  a  year  to  the  corporation  of  New  York, 
when  6(2.  was  the  ferriage.  In  the  early  part  of  The  genend  fare  is  8  cents ;  but  owing  to  a  rival- 
1813  the  cor]x>ration  ot  New  York  proposed  to  rv  which  has  recently  sprung  up  between  the 
pat  steamboats  on  the  feny,  in  place  of  the  old  Peck  slip  and  South  Tenth  street  companies,  the 
barges  and  horse  boats,  and  applied  to  the  legis-  ferriage  on  these  2  routes  is  now  only  one  cent. 
latnre  for  ppwer  to  raise  the  rorriage  from  2  to  The  ferries  to  Williamsburg  and  Greenpoint  em- 
4  oent&    The  citixens  of  Brooklyn  petitioned  ploy  14  boats^  maMng  trips  every  few  minutes 
the  legislature  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  during  the  day,  and  on  most  of  the  ferries  once  an 
chanffCL  setting  forth  that  the  corporation  of  hour,  or  oftener,  during  the  night    At  certain 
New  York  derived  an  annual  rental  of  $4^725  seasons  of  the  day  the  travel  is  so  immense  that 
from  the  ferries,  that  the  lessees  had  an  income  someof  the  capacious  boats  take  over  nearly  1,000 
of  $22,000  against  $18,500  expenses,  and  that  persons,  beside  horses  and  vehicles  at  once. — 
a  number  ox  wealthv  people  would  engage  to  The  common  schools  are  committed  to  the  care 
baild  steamboats^  and  run  Uiem  for  2  cents  a  of  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  45  mem- 
paasenger.  The  law  was  passed,  however,  estab-  hers,  appointed  by  the   common  council,  to 
liflhing  4  cents  ferriage  in  steamooats,  and2  cents  serve  8  years,  the  term  of  office  of  i  of  them 
in  barges  or  row  boats.    On  May  10  following,  expiring  each  year.    In  the  19  wards  of  the 
the  first  steam  ferry  boat — ^tiie  **  Nassau" — was  city  there  are  83   school-houses,  each   con- 
placed  on  the  <dd  ferry,  and  made  40  trips  a  da^,  taining  2  grammar  departments,  one  for  boys 
oooa^ying  from  4  to  8  minutes  each  time  m  and  the  other  for  g^ls,  and  a  primary  depart- 
oroasing.  This  was  the  only  steam  ferry  boat  on  ment    These  schools  are  in  charge  of  a  dty 
the  £ast  river  for  many  years:  the  other  boats  superintendent,  and  28  male  and  812  female 
"were  propelled  by  horses  or  by  hand.  Finally,  in  teachers.     There  are  8  separate  schools  for 
1826,  the  common  conndl  of  New  Tork  granted  colored  children,  with  9  colored  teachers.    In 
a  Southfeny,  andeataUiahedasleamfeny  from  1857  the  number  of  children  taught  in  the  day 
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schools  was  S9,2d5;  in  the  OTening  Bchoola,  and  indigent  femalMifan  aooommodatiaiiftr 

8,789;  and  in   the  normal  school,  812.    The  90  persons;  it  was  foonded  in  1851.  Thed^ 

course  of  instruction  in  the  grammar  schools  orphan  a^jlmn,  dating  its  incorporatioa  from 

embraces    spelling,   reading,    writing,    defini-  1886,  proTides  a  home  for  aboat  160  poor 

tions,  grammar,  composition,  dedamation,  geog-  ohildren.  The  marine  boqntaLoocapies  a  a^ 

raphy,  history,  arithmetic,  vocal  mnsio,  the  eminence  <Hi  the  opposite  ade  of  WaMmt  bay. 

use  of  the  globes,  drawing  of  maps,  geometrT;  Sick  seamen  in  the  United  Btotes  senrioe  ne 

trigonometry,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  treated  here.  ThereareSdiqwnsBriesinBroQt 

and  algebra.    The  teachers  are  paid  from  $126  lyn,  one  of  them  in  Hie  eaatem  dMd^  w\m 

to  $1,200  per  annum*    Male  prino^^als  receive  the  poor  are  famwhed  with  medicine  sod  id> 

the  latter  salary ;  females  in  the  same  position  vice   mtis.     In  addition  to  these  naj  Is 

are  paid  $500  a  year.    The  expenditures  for  noticed  theBrooUiyQ  eye  sodoariiifinDBxin 

educational  purposes  in  1857  were :  Salaries  of  Pineapple  street,  Iftbe  ohnroh  charity  fbaDditio^ 

teachers,  $108,401  01 ;  salaries  of  officers,  jani-  the  Catholic  benevoleot  sodety,  tbe  NevEos^ 

tors,  adiHtions  to  libraries,  school  lots  and  build-  land  society,  the  assooiatioQ  for  impronng  & 

ing    new  houses,    repairing,  tonishing,   &o^  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the  ololdreD^  ad 

$73,942  06 ;  makmg  a  total  of  $182,843  07.    In  societv.     Among  the  relic^Mis  orgminte 

tiie  libraries  attached  to  ttxe  schools  there  are  ahonld  be  named  the  BrMkldTn  at;jj  fena^ 

at  present  82,818  volumes.    The  Boman  Oatho-  and  WiUiamsbnzg  Bible  lodeties,  the  Brait 

lies  have  schools  connected  with  most  of  their  lyn  tract  society,  Sabbath  school  udoMDdds 

churches,  and  there  are  several  industrial  or  rag*  young  men^s  Ohristiaa  asBooiatioD&  Then  m 

ged  schools.  In  addition  to  the  public  schoofi,  some   20   masonic   lodoes  hoe,  25  odd  fil* 

there  are  many  first-class  private  seminaries;  lows'  lodges,  and  Bererai  assodatboB of  mitii 

foremost  among  them  are  the  collegiate  and  poly-  Americans,  sons  of  temperance^  aadotfaer  bestft 

technic  institute  for  boys,  and  the  Packer  col-  societies. — Among  the  pabho  boildiDgiTe  liH 

legiate  institute  for  girls ;  both  of  these  are  in-  mention  the  city  hall,  at  the  Junction  of  Foho, 

corporated  institutions,  the  former  being  on  a  Court,  and  Jondemon  Btreeta;  it  ii  of  iliitt 

loiut  stock  basis,  with  a  capital  of  $76,000 ;  the  marble  in  the  lonio  style^  with  6  oohmmi,  sip* 

latter  was  endowed  by  a  lady  named  Pack-  porting  the  roof  of  the  portico;  its  dimasskByn 

er,  who  gave  $GO,000  toward  its  foundation. —  162  by  102  feet,  and  76  feet  in  hei^t,  ea^n- 

The  literary  and  charitable  institutions  are  nn-  ing  8  stories  and  a  basement ;  It  is  sinnoaitii 

merous.    Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  bv  a  dome,  the  top  of  which  is  158  f«etfrim 

the  Brooklvn  AtheDa)um,  at  the  corner  of  Clin-  the  ground ;  its  entire  cost  was  about  fKO-OOQ. 

ton  and  Atlantic  streets,  which  is  open  day  and  Among  the  most  beaotiftil  bdldingB  an  ^ 

evening ;  the  building  is  90  by  80  feet,  and  cost  church  of  the  Piljmms,  of  grav  8t(ffle,itt  w 

$60,000;  it  has  a  fine  reading  room,  with  a  tower  and  spire  lonmng  aLmomark  tossn- 

nbrary  of  5,000  volumes,  and  maintains  a  course  ners  as  they  come  np  tl^  bay;  Graea  cM 

of  lectures  in  the  winter.    A  mercantile  library  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trini^  fEfSMnsl),  tbi 

association  has  recently  been   formed.     The  church  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  initinii 

Brooklyn  institute  and  youths'  free  Ubrarvis  ohnrch,  all  of  brown  stone  and  Goduo  SR^^ 

an  old  and  popular  institution,  which  was  lib-  ture. — ^Fronting  Govemor^s  island,  and  fiw 

erally  endowed  by  Augustus  Graham,  Esq.,  and  from  it  by  BnttOTnilk  channel  (which  is aadtt 

sustains  an  annual  course  of  lectures.    Beside  have  been  fordable  for  osttle  during  the  ntoo> 

those,  there  are  several  otiier  literary  societies,  tion,  but  is  now  deep  eoondi  fi>r  the  ln^ 

The  city  library  has  a  valuable  collection  of  ships  to  sail  through),  stands  the  iDSBiTei> 

books.    The  lyceum,  in  Washington  street^  is  a  lantic  dodc,  built  by  a  oompany,  ^'^^'^'P^ 

fine  granite  building,  with  a  spacious  lecture  in  1640.  representii^  a  o^ital  of  11,000,000; 

room.  The  odeon  and  Washington  hall,  in  the  the  basm  nas  an  area  of  40^  acra;  ut 

eastern  district,  are  also  fine  structures,  with  pier  Hne,  on  Bnttenmlk  ohouieliiB  8,000  w 

ample  accommodations  for  concerts  and  pubHo  long;  the  total  wharfltfe  is  about  S  ate  A 

meetings.     The  United  States  naval  lyceum,  second  Imsin  of  more  uian  double  the  eigo^ 

in  the  navy  yard,  founded  in  1883,  contains  a  of  the  Atiantio,  called  the  Erie  ^^J^Jf 

large   collection   of   curiosities   and  valuable  to  border  on  Gowanns  bay,  has  ^^^^  F^^ 

geological  and mineralogical cabinets.   The  city  Hie  ooTmty  Jail,  on  the  eastern  side rftMO^ 

hospital,  in  Raymond  street,  near  De  Kalb  ave-  near  Fort  Greene,  is  a  fine  building  of  frj^^ 

nue,  opened  6  years  ago,  has  accommodations  but  not  so  secure  as  it  should  ^  ^  ?!; 

for  170  patients.    The  Long  island  college  hos-  yard,  on  tiie  sonth  shore  of  ^^^^^j^^^z^ 

pital,  inaugurated  in  June,  1858,  occupies  14  lots  embraces  46  acres  of  land;  aU^  to^g 
on  lie 
brious 

clinical       ^ ^, ^. ^_  ^^ ^ ^ 

hospital.    Another  excellent  charity,  the  Oath-  tial  in' 8trnctare,\t  a  cost  of  I^^^^^I??''  £ 

olic  orphan   asylum,    just   opened,  in   Bed-  number  of  medianics  nsoally  •"P^^^^^r,^ 

ford  near   Myrtle   avenue,  will   provide  for  navy  yard  is  about  1.600.  Theff«ttwiw^ 

114  children;   its  cost  was   about   $40,000,  fare  of  Brooklyn  isFnlton  street  ibflW**^ 

The  Graham  institution,  for  the  relief  of  aged  park  near  the  navy  yard,  called  the  c^rp*^' 
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and  the  site  of  Fort  Qreeiie  ia  now  m  prooese  of  BfooUtii  ere  oomprised  vltibin  the  xnetropoli- 
ionnetion,  and  ia  to  be  called  Washington  park,  tan  distriot  of  Kew  York,  Kings,  Riohmond, 
Other  parka  are  projected,  hnt  no  deoiaiTe  and  Weatcheater  oonntiea ;  the  force  consista  of 
steps  have  aa  yet  been  taken,  we  believe,  to-  a  deputy  anperintendent,  6  captains,  8  acting 
ward  commencing  them*    The  &mona  Green-  captuns,  80  sergeants  and  200  patrolmen,  ooca- 
wood  cemetery  ia  on  Qowanoa  heighta,  within  pymg  8  atationa  and  8  substations.     The  5th 
the  city  limits ;  originally  there  were  but  176  brigi^e  of  the  2d  division  New  York  state 
acres  endoeed,  but  since  its  opening,  in  18^,  militia  ia  mainly  composed  of  the  citizens  of 
addiUons  have  been  made,  until  it  now  oontaina  BrooUyn ;  iLyor-Gen.  Dnryea  and  Brigadier- 
860  acrea;  between  60,000  and  70,000  inter-  Qen,    Orooke  are  in  command;    it    conasts 
ments  have  been  made  here.    The  Oypresa  Hills  of  the  18th,  14th,  70th  and  72d  regiments, 
cemetery,  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  kmits,  was  and  embraces   some  40  companies,  each   of 
opened  in  1849,  and  has  once  Men  greatly  them  having  armories  for  drill  and  the  stor- 
beantifiedt    In  the  same  year  the  Everareens  age  of  arms. — In  1886  the  real  and  personal 
cemetery,  near  Buahwick.  was  opened.    There  property  of  the  city  was  valued  at  $26,890,161 ; 
are  other  cemeteries  of  leas  note  lying  in  and  m  1867  it  was,  according  to  the  city  comptrol- 
around  the  dty,  viz. :  the  Oalvary  (OathoHc),  ler'a  report,  $98,976,026.    The  census  of  1856 
on  Lanrel  hill;  Mount  Olivet,  near  Maspeth:  gives  Brooklyn  1,662 ^  acres  of  land  under  cul- 
and  the  Lutheran,  the  Union,  and  the  Friends^  tivation,  and  1,196^  acres  unimproved.    The 
cemeteriea. — ^The  consolidated  city  ia  divided  cash  value  of  the  farms  was  $4,766,460 ;  of  stock, 
into   19  \rarda,  electing   19  aldermen,  who,  $664,167  ;480i^  acres  of  market  gardens  g^ve  a 
with  the  mayor,  compose  the  city  coiporfr-  product  worth  $120,078.    There  were  in  that 
tion.     The  act  of  consolidation  aUowea  the  year  611  stone  buildings,  valued  at  $4,980,600 ; 
firemen  of  the  2  diatriota  to  retain  their  dia-  8,089  of  brick,  worth  $39,188,760;  of  wood, 
tinct  organiaationa.     In  the  western  district  18,662,  worth  $29,778,816 ;  making  ih6  total 
the  department  ia  composed  of  a  chief  and  6  number  of  buildings  22J578,  of  whi<£  no  value 
aaaiatant  engineers  6  firo  oommissionera^  whose  was  assigned  to  270.    The  value  of  real  estate, 
duty  it  ia  to  try  all  chargea  against  firemen,  20  exclusive  of  fiirms,  waa  $78,843,066,  or,  indud- 
engine,  6  hose,  4  hook  and  ladder,  and  1  bucket  ing  fiuins  and  atock,  $79,162,672.    During  the 
companies,  having  826  enrolled  members ;  the  year  1867,  the  current  expenses  of  the  city  were 
diatrict  ia  divided  into  7  fire  districts.    In  the  6  $2,619,128  20.    There  are  8  daily,  2  weekly,  1 
fire  districts  of  the  eaatem  aection,  the  depart-  aemi-weekly,  and  1  monthly  periodicals ;  9  banks 
ment  consists  of  a  chief^  4  assistants,  6  commia-  of  isaue  and  discount,  with  about  $2,600,000  capi- 
aionera,  18  engine,  6  hose,  8  hook  and  ladder,  tal;  8aavingsbank8,  and  10  insurance  companies, 
and  1  bucket  companiea,  having  881  enrolled  with  nearly  $1,000,000  capital    The  city  rail- 
members.    The  departmenta  are  voluntary  in  road  company,  with, a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
their    character;    but    great    abuses    having  own  the  6  horse  railroads  which  traverse  the  city 
crept  into  the  system,  the  common  council  re-  from.  Fulton  and  Hamilton  av.  ferries  in  all  di- 
oently  adopted  an  ordinance  for  the  enrolment  rections.     The  Long  island  railroad   (capital 
of  a  paid  department.    The  mayor,  doubting  $3,000,000)  has  its  terminua  near  the  South 
their  authority  to  take  this  step,  vetoed  the  feiry.    The  8  gaa  companies,  by  which  the  city 
measure. — ^The  prqject  of  aupplying  the  dty  is  lighted,  have  a  capital  of  nearly  $3,000,000. — 
with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  has  long  been  Brooklyn  contains  a  large  number  of  important 
mooted.    In  1884  a  committee  examined  the  mannfactories.    Their  manufactured  producta 
qnrings  at  the  Wallabout^  and  repprted  that  are  about  in  the  following  proportion  yearly: 
$100,000  would  cover  all  the  expenses  of  a  Agricultural  implements,  $30,000 ;  brass  and 
reservoir,  steam  engine,  and  11  miles  of  pipe,  copper  founderies,  $400,000 ;  silver  plating,  $7,- 
and  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  city  000 ;  bronze  castings,  $26,000 ;  copper  smlth- 
oonld  be  supplied  for  $10,000  a  year;  but  the  ing,  $876,000;  fish-hooks,  $10,000;    furnaces, 
plan  waaalMmdoned,  and  another  isnow  in  course  $900,000;  gold  and  silver  refining,  $224,000 ; 
of  prosecution.    From  a  chain  of  pond^  and  iron  pipe,  $860,000;  Francis's  metallic  life-boats, 
atreanos  on  Long  island,  the  water  is  to  be  col-  $80,000  (thb  is  the  only  manufactory  of  the 
looted,  and  pumped  up  into  a  vast  reservoir,  kind  in  America);  aafes,  $200,000;  silverware, 
whenoe  it  win  be  distributed  through  120  milea  $60,000;  tin  and  sheet-iron,  $150,000;  wire 
of  pipes,  aU  over  the  city.    The  estimated  coat  ia  devea,  $26,000  ;  cotton  batting,  $76,000 ;  felt- 
from  $4,600,000  to  $6,000,000.     It  ia  aUted  ing  and  wadding,  $6,000 ;  dressed  fiax,  $600,- 
that  80  miles  more  of  pipes  will  be  needed  000;  fringes  and  tassels,  $40,000;  dressedfurs, 
to  eover  the  city,    f  For  details  of  thia  under-  $120,000 ;  paper,  $20,000 ;  rope  and  cordage, 
taking,  see  article  Aqxtrduct.)     Brooklyn  is  $2,600,000  (there  are  about  10  rope  walks; 
deficient  in  sewerage,  but  the  water  commia-  affording  employment  to  nearly  1,200 persons); 
sioners  are  about  to  contract  for  the  building  of  twine  and  net,  $12,000 ;  lager  beer,  $760,000. 
18  miles  of  sewers.    The  mtem  they  have  de-  There  are  some  16  breweriea  in  the  upper  part 
cided  upon  ia  that  of  tubular  and  pipe  drains,  of  the  eaatem  district,  toward  Bushwick.    The 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  perfect  sewer  locality  in  which  they  are  situated  is  called 
in  every  street  will  not  exceed  $60  for  each  **  New  Germany,"  or  **  Dutchtown."    In  ihia 
booae  and  lot  of  26  foet  firont— The  police  of  neighborhood  on  Sundaya  the  people  attend 
VOL.  m.— 47 
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church  In  the  inoming,  and  in  the  afternoon  tothe  Arta,^  &c, ;  ^^GennBaLyria;**  ^Bocssctf 

and  eyenm|r  take  their  wives  and  little  ones  the  Field  and  Flood,'*  and  daring  ibekstveu, 

to  the  numerous  beer  gardens,  where,  beside  an  admirable  translation  of  Goe^e^sFaosi 

lager  beer,  gymnastic  apparatus,  music,  and  BROOKS,  Ebastdb,  .an  American  jonrDHasi 

scenio  recreations  are  provided.    Drunkenness  junior   editor   and  ]>roMietor  of  the  "^N'ef 

is  not  usual  among  them.    There  are  nearly  n  York  Express,''  bom  in  JPoitland,  He^  J&d.  ii 

dozen  distillers  and  rectifiers,  producing  the  1816.    His  father  having  periihed  at  sea  sec 

value  of  $6,000,000  a  year ;  one  establishment  the  close  of  1814^  at  8  yean  of  age  he  wii 

alone  uses,  when  in  fiill  operation,  8,000  bush-  sent  to  Boston  to  earn  his  own  Mving,  aoJ  ir^i 

els  of  grain  per  day.     Immense   quantities  employed  in  a  grooer's  «tore,  gaining  iU  ndi- 

of  spirits   are  shipped   direct   from    Brook-  mentsof  education  at  an  evening  sdiool  & 

lyn  to   France.      Other    manufactures    are :  began  his  oonnection  with  the  preaa  as  a  priK- 

docks,  $100,000 ;  pianos,  $25,000 ;  bronze  pow-  er's  errand-boy,,  and  bj  degrees  beouDe  priDier, 

der,   yearly  product,  $10,000 ;  soap  and  can-  publisher,  and  proprietor  of  a  pape»  whicii  he 

dies,  $260,000;  camphene,  $2,000,000 ;  chemi-  ^called  the  "  Yankee;"  pnbUahed  at  ¥kis.^ 

cals,     $60,000-;     renned    sugar    and    syrup,  in  Maine.     He  set  the  types  of  this  ^oflrnil, 

$4,000,000;    confectionery,    $20,000;     drugs  worked  tSie  paper  with  the  aid  of  a  roUer-boT, 

and  medicines,  -$16,000 ;  dyewood,  $100,000 ;  and  distributed  himself  Uie  copies  amoit^  t^ 

fish  and  whale  oil,  $200,000;  gas,  $462,000;  eubscribers.    He  next  began  to  oomposekaiB:; 

glue,  $150,000 ;  ivory  black  and  bone  manure,  articles,  assays,  and  tales,  as  he  set  the  tm 

$110,000;   japanned    cloth,    $200,000;    lamp-  without  manuscript.    £]q)erienoe  teaching  Ln. 

black,  $4,000 ;  lard  oil,  $10,000 ;  refined  licorice,  his  want  of  knowledge,  he  began  to  ^Tt^ 

$50,000;  malt,  $100,000;   oilcloth,  $200,000;  himself  for  coUe^  bystsdies  and  exercise  a 

linseed  and  other  oil,  $300,000 ;  paints  and  col-  Greek  and  Latm,  defraying  the  necessarr  a- 

ors,   $50,000;    rosin  oil,  $260,000;  kerosene,  penses  of  his  education  by  teaching  scbocl  i: 

$200,000 ;  saleratus,  $50,000 ;  starch,  $80,000 ;  addition  to  the  labor  of  setting  type.   Be » 

Tine;j:ar,    $12,000-;    white   lead,    $1,250,000,  tered  and   graduated   at   Brown  m^t>v. 

^ving   employment    to    226    men;    whiting,  Providence,  li.  I.;  afterward  conducted  a  gr^^ 

$G0/)00-;    lamps,  lanterns,    gas  fixtures,  &c^  mar  school  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  teij» 

$125,000-;    stoves,    $35,000;    steam-engines,  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  ^Bvt^L 

$75,000;    ship's  blocks,   $70,000;    ship  build-  Gaisette."     This    position  he  lelinqi^i  k 

ing  (in  1855),  $945,000,  employing  640  men  1886,  and  became  the  correspondent  in  ^  :> 

(there   are  7  or  8    ship-yards   about  Green-  ingtonofthe  "New  York  iMly  Advri^tr' 

point,  beside  extensive   marine  r^ulways,  on  and  of  several  New  England  papers.  Axu 

which  large  ships  are  hauled  up  for  repairs);  the  same  time  he  acquired  an  interest i:- 

steamboat   finishing   (same    date),   $15Q,000 ;  "  New  York  Express,''  which  waa  jna  <^^ 

tree-nails,  $20,000;  thermometers,  $1,500 ;  sash-  lished  by  his  broths  James  Brooks,  fiix^^ 

es  and  blinds,  $120,000;  coaches  and  wagons,  continued  from  that  time,  with  a  short  in:i'^ 

$70,000;  registers  and  ventilators,  $100,000;  one  of  its  editors  and  proprieton.  EereQ)-:< 

pumps,  $15,000;  steam  do.,  $100,000;  flour  however,  in  Washington  as  its  local  edit- '--'' 

and  feed,  $1,000,000;  packing  boxes,  $25,000;  16  successive  sessions  of  congress,   hl^- 

casks  and  barrels,  $130,000 ;    planed  boards,  went    to    Europe,   and   travelled  ext^n?^? 

$500,000;  shingles,  $10,000;  veneering,  $1G,-  there,  writing  home,  as  his  brother  had  ufi 

000;    glass,  .$360,006   (the  iirst,  and  we  be-  letters  descriptive  of  eoenes  and  incideoUJ:'^ 

lieve  the  only  plate  glass  manufactory  in  Ameri-  old  world.     He  was  elected  to  the  sen^?  ''• 

ca,  was  started  in  Brooklyn  in   1855) ;  lime,  tiio  state  of  New  York  in  1868,  and  advot  J«. 

$12,000;  marble,   $100,000;   plaster,   $4,000;  fitrongly  the  passage  of  tiie  bill  divestiL:  ^ 

porcelain,  $100,000 ;  cut  stone,  $250,000 ;  leath-  bishops  />f  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch  in  ^ 

er,  $50,000-,  morocce,  $2,000,000 ;  patent  leath-  etate  of  the  tide  to  church  proper^  in  » 

er,  $150,000;  bedsteads,  $8,000 ;  cabinet  ware,  estate,  and  as^milating  the  tenure  of  sochrr.f 

$250,000;  paper  hangings,  $30,000;  rugs  and  erty  to  that  ^f  other  religious  corportfK*-?  5f 

mats,  $100,000;  window  shades,  $50,000 ;  gold  vesting*  it  in  trustees  for  their  use.   fie  ^*^; 

pens,  $100,000;  hats  and  caps,  $100,000;  tobac-  volved,  in  consequence,  in  a  oontrovei5T  t^ 

CO  and  cigars,  $200^000.  Archbishop  Hughes,  ^  New  York,  whicii « 

BROOKS,  OnABLES  T.,  an  American  nuthor,  prosecuted  with  great  spirit  on  "both  8idt^  » 

born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  June  20,   1813.    He  was  attracted  much  attention.   He -was  again  C'«'f?: 

graduated   at   Harvard  college   in    1832,  and  to  the  senate  in  1855.    In  the  sn^une^o^'^* 

was    settled   as   a    Unitarian    clergyman,    in  he  received  the  unanimous  nomination  o^'**^* 

1837,  in  Newport,  R.  L,  where  he  has  ever  vention  of  the  American  partv  for^Teraroj 

since   remained.    Mr.    Brooks   is    an  accom-  the  state  -of  New  York,  ana  at  the  tf"^-^ 


-__  ^ ^__-  danffhter 

miscellaneous  poems  from  the  German,  in  the    Justice  Oranch  of  Washington,  and  reside 

series  of  "  Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Lit-    his  family  in  New  York. 

erature  ;"  a  translation  of  Schiller's  "Homage       BROOKS,  Jaxbs^  sa  Amenflan  jooni->' 
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senior  editor  of  the  '*  New  York  Efpreea,**  bom  of  the  '^  Minerva.^'  a  literary  Jonmal,  and  after- 

at  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  10, 1810.    lie  was  left  ward  of  the  *^  Literary  Gazette,'*  the  ''  Athe- 

an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  by  the  death  of  his  nsemn,''  and  the  **  Morning  Courier,"  contina- 

father,  in  1814,  to  struggle  with  poverty.    He  ^  ing  in  all  these  papers  the  publicaUon  of  hia 

entered  a  store  at  Lewiston  when  only  11  years  *  versea.    In  1828  he  married  Mary  ElizabeUi 

old.    At  16  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  school  Aikin,  of  Poughkeepsie,  a  young  lady  of  poeti- 

teacher,  became  a  member  of  Waterville  col-  cal  talent,  who  had  written  under  the  signature 

lege,  Me.,  at  18,  and  graduated  before  he  was  21  of  Norma,  and  the  next  year  appeared  the 

at  the  head  of  hia  class.    He  was  next  at  the  ^^  ^vals  of  Este,  and  other  Poems,  by  James  G. 

head  of  the  Latin  school  in  Portland,  then  and  Mary  £.  Brooks."    The  year  after,  tliey 

travelled  through  the  aouthem  states  of  the  renibved  to  Winchester,  Ya.,  and  in  1888  to 

Union,  and  among  the  Greek  and  Cherokee  In-  Hochester,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  to  Albany. — 

dians,  and  wrote  letters  to  various  journals,  Mabt  £.  BnooidS,  his  wife,  in  addition  to  her 

descriptive  of  their  condition.    Afterwivd  he  literary  abilities,  was  a  skilful  designer.    The 

became  the  correspondent  at  Washington  of  original  drawings  of  the  plates  in  the  "  Natural 

several  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  by  her 

States,  and  the  originator  of  the  system  of  brother-in-law,  Mr.  James  Hall,  were  made  by 

regular  Washington  correspondences.    Becom-  her  from  nature. 

ing  in  1835  member  of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  BROOKS,  John.  LL.  D.,  an  American  oflScer 
from  Portland,  he  introduced  the  first  propo-  and  statesman,  and  governor  of  Massachusettn, 
sition  for  a  survey  for  a  railroad  from  Portland  bom  at  Medford  in  1752,  died  Miu^  1, 1825. 
to  Montreal  and  Quebec.    The  same  year  he  While  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine  he  dis- 
visited  Europe,  travelling  on  foot  over  a  great  played  a  love  for  military  exereisea,  and  having 
]>art  of  the  continent  and  the  British  isles,  and  setUed  as  A  medical  practitioner  at  Beading 
giving  an  account  of  his  adventures  and  the  undertook  tho drilling  of  a  company  of  minute 
places  he  visited  in  a  series  of  interesting  let-  men,  with  whom,  on  the  news  of  the  expedition 
tcrs  to  the  ^^Portland  Advertiser."     On  his  to  Lexington,  he  marched  in  time  to  see  the  re- 
roturn  in    1836   he    eetablished   the    **  New  treat  of  the  British.    Promoted  soon  after  to 
York  Express,"  a  journal  of  which  a  mom-  the  rank  of  migor  in  the  continental  service,  he 
ing  and  evening  edition  are  issued  daily.    It  assisted  in  throwing  up  the  fortifications  on 
is  a  noticeable  fact  in  Journalism   that   thia  Breed's  hill,  and  was  especially  serviceable  to  the 
paper,  which  has  attained  an  extensive  circu-  army  aa  a  tactician.    He  was  made  lieutenant- 
lution,  was  established  without  capital  by  a  colonel  in  1777,  and  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga 
young  man  who  was  at  first  a  stranger  and  stormed  the   intrenchments   of  the  German 
without  personal  friends  in  New  York.    In  troops.    Ho  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  the 
1847  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  the  oommander-in^hief  during  the  conspiracy  at 
state  of  Now  York,  and  in  the  following  year  Newburg.   Washington  requesting  him  to  keep 
chosen  a  member  of  congress  from  New  York  his  officers  within  quarters,  that  they  might 
city,  in  which  post  he  was  continued  by  sue-  not  attend  the  insurgent  meeting,  his  reply 
coasive  rejections  until  1858.   In  this  new  field  was :  ^*  Sir,  I  have  anticipated  your  wishes,  and 
lie  took  an  active  part  in  debate  in  the  business  my  orders  are  ffiven."    Washington  took  him 
of  the  house,  particularly  in  matters  relating  to  by  the  hand,  and  said,  ^  GoL  Brooks,  this  is  just 
trade  and  commerce,  and  was  influential  in  what  I  expected  from  you."    After  the  peace 
establishing  tlie  recognition  of  the  trade  to  and  he  resumea  the  practice  of  the  medical  profes- 
from  California  as  falling  within  the  American  don  in  Medford,  and  was  for  many  years  major- 
coasting  trade.    He  nsed  his  privilege  of  nomi-  general  of  the  militia  of  his  county.  In  the  war 
nating  a  cadet  from  his  district  for  the  West  of  1812  he  was  acyntant-general  of  Massachu- 
Point  military  academy  in  favor  of  the  best  8ett6,andin  1816  he  waaelected  governor  of  that 
scholar  in  the  New  York  free  academy,  not-  state,  almost  without  opposition,  an  office  to 
^'iihstanding  numeroua  applications  from  those  which  he   was   reelected  annuity  till  1823, 
in  a  higher  position  in  society,  and  procured  when  he  declined  being  again  a  candidate.    Be- 
an appropriation  for  a  burial-place  for  ttiilors  on  nde  official  papers,  he  left  a  eulogy  on  Wash- 
Ix)ng  Ldand,  where  the  place  of  interment  is  ington,  and  an  address  before  the  society  of  the 
xninutely  recorded,  enabling  the  spot  to  be  Cincinnati. 

found  after  the  lapse  of  years.    Mr.  Brooks  BROOKS,  Mabia,    an    American   poetess, 

look  part  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  meas-  known  also  by  the  name  of  Maria  del  Ocoi- 

ores  known  as  the  *^  compromise"  in  1850,  and  dektk,   which   she  first   received   from    Mr. 

since  his  retirement  from  congress  has  been,  Southey,  born  at  Medford,  Mass.,  about  1795, 

tbron^'h  his  journal,  a  prominent  advocate  of  died  at  Matanzas,  Nov.  11, 1845.    Her  family 

the  |Ki]icy,  and  identified  with  the  fortunes,  of  were  Welsh,  her  maiden  name  being  Gowen, 

tlie  ATiicricon  party.  and  she  doubtless  received  the  basis  of  her  edu- 

BliOOKS,    James   Gordon^  an   American  cation  from  her  father,  who  was  an  educated 

poet,   born  at  Olaverack,  N.  i.,  Sept.  8, 1801,  man,  and  possessed  of  considerable  property, 

died  in  Albany  Feb.  20,  1841;  graduated  at  which,  however,  he  lost,  and  died  shortly  after. 

Union  college  in  1819;  studied  law,  and  removed  Maria  attracted  the  regard  of  Mr.  Brooks,  a 

in  1623  to  New  York,  where  he  became  editor  Boston  merchant,  who  completed  her  education 
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Mr.  Brooks  has  oontribnted  UrgAj  to  periodical  pound  with  Indian  oom,  rye,  oats,  or  barley, 

literatore— tales,  eesays,  sketches,  and  criticisms,  is  very  profitably  fed  to  cattie.    When  gronnd. 

His  firststory  of  any  considerable lengtii,  *' Aspen  and  mixed  with  wheat  bran,  it  is  even  good  for 

Coart,"  appeared  in  '^  Bentley^s  Miscellany."  milch  cows.    The  Shakers  have  frequently  fed 

When  the  London  *' Morning  Chronicle"  de-  It  to  horses  in  the  time  of  haryesting  the 

spatched  members  of  its  literary  corps  to  inqaire  brush ;  and,  indeed,  in  that  season  of  the  year, 

into  "labor  and  the  poor,*'  abroad  as  well  as  in  they  seldom  feed  any  other  kind  of  grain.    It 

England,  Mr.  Brooks  visited  southern  Russia,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  worth  as  much  per 

Turkey,  and  £g7Pti  and  his  newspaper  letters  bushel,  when  Ailly  ripened,  and  wdl  cured,  as 

were  finally  published  in  a  volume,  entitled  Indian  corn.    The  drying  process  is  performed 

^*  The  Russians  in  the  South.'*    His  last  work,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  any  other  moisteeed 

a  serial  novel,  entitled  "  The  Gordian  Knot^''  of  lite  bulky  nature.    It  may  be  dried  on  bam 

began  to  be  published  at  London  in  1857.  or  garret  floorsjmd  the  ground  is  often  used  for 

Broom,  a  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  the  purpose.  Frequent  stirring,  while  drying, 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  leaves  in  threes  and  is  eesentiaL  It  should  be  run  through  a  fan- 
yellow  or  purplish-white  flowers,  belonging  to  ninff  mill  before  grinding.  As  to  the  yield  of 
the  natural  order  Uguminoia,  The  common  seed,  it  is  somewhat  precarious ;  yet  it  will  of- 
broom,  the  tpartium  scoparium  of  Xinnaus,  ten  more  than  pay  the  whole  expense  of  cul- 
and  the  eytitui  »eopariu$  of  De  Lamarck,  is  a  tivation  and  preparing  the  crop  for  market  In 
bushy  shrub,  with  smooth,  angular,  dark-green  some  cases  160  busheis  of  good  seed  have  been 
branches,  and  yellow,  butterfiy-shaped,  loilla-  obtained  from  an  acre^  but  this  is  a  rare  yield, 
ry  blossoms,  and  is  common  on  sandy  heaths  The  harvesting  of  the  crop  most  generally  oom- 
in  Great  Britain.  Bundles  of  its  twigs  make  mences  while  the  seed  is  in  its  earUest  stage,  or 
brooms  for  sweeping.  Its  roasted  seeds  are  milky  statie,  as  the  early  harvested  broom  is  the 
sometimes  used  as  coffee.  The  fibres  of  its  brightest  and  best;  consequently  there  must  be 
bark,  separated  by  soaking,  may  be  manufao-  a  sacrifice  of  more  or  less  seed.  Alluvial  lands 
tured  into  matting  and  cordage.  A  decoction  are  the  best  for  raising  broom  com ;  yet 
of  its  tops  has  been  celebrated  as  a  medicine  for  almost  any  soil  that  will  ndse  good  maize  will 
dropsy,  but,  though  often  efficacious  as  a  din-  produce  a  tolerc^e  crop  of  broom.  It  will  pay 
retic,  it  is  not  certain  in  its  operation.  The  well  for  manuring  and  for  careful  culture.  J^o 
fpartium  junceum^  or  Spanish  broom,  is  a  na-  crop  is  more  beautiful  in  appearance  than  the 
tive  of  Spain,  abundant  in  Valencia,  and  is  sup-  standing  corn,  when  in  perfection.  It  often  at- 
posed  to  be  the  plant  which,  according  to  Pliny,  tains  to  a  height  of  13  to  15  feet.  The  stalks  of 
overspread  whole  mountains  near  Carthagena.  the  plant  are  long  and  hiurd,  and  are  considered 
Its  twigs  and  bark  are  manufactured  into  car-  of  but  little  consequence,  except  for  mannre. 
pets  and  various  implements,  and  are  articles  However,  cattle  having  access  to  them  before 
of  merchandise.  It  is  <Niltivated  as  an  oma-  the  frost,  will  feed  well  upon  their  leaves. — ^The 
mental  shrub  in  gardens.  planting  is  generally  done  with  a  machine, 

BROOM  CORN  {wrglium  meeharatunCjj  a  drawn  by  a  horseL  in  rows  8  feet  apart,  wide 

plant  which  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  culti*  enough  for  the  cultivator  or  plough  to  pass  con- 

vated  in  Europe  and  America,  having  a  Join  ted  veniently.  The  seed  is  dropped  in  hills  from  16 

stem  like  a  reed,  usually  rising  to  the  height  of  to  18  inches  apart ;  4  quarts  of  seed  are  suffi- 

from  6  to  10  feet,  bearing  an  effuse  spike,  of  cient  to  plant  an  acre.    The  seed  will  germi- 

whioh  brooms  are  made.    It  has  yellow  oval  nate  and  the  blade  make  its  appearance  in  4  or 

seeds,  villous  oblong  florets,  and  broad  lanceo-  6  days,  if  the  weather  is  favorable  and  the  soil 

late  leaves.    The  introd  action  of  broom  com  productive  ;  4  or  6  spires  are  sufllcient  to  re- 

asan  agricultural  product  into  this  country,  maininahilL  It  may  be  manured  in  the  hill, 

is  attributed  to  Dr.  Franklin.    He  is  said  to  or  by  spreading  the  manure  upon  the  ground,  or 

have  accidentally  seen  an  imported  whisk  of  in  both  ways,  if  high  cultivation  is  desired, 

corn  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  One  man,  with  a  horse  and  double  planting 

and  while  examining  it  as  a  curiosity,  saw  a  machine,  that  is,  a  machine  that  will  plant  2 

seed,  which  he  planted,  and  from  tlm  small  rows  at  the  same  time,  may  plant  from  10  to  12 

beginning  has  sprung  the  present  product  of  this  acres  in  a  day.  The  labor  of  1  hand,  4  months, 

article  in  the  United  States.    The  cultivation  will  cultivate  about  0  acres,  and  harvest  the 

of  the  broom  corn  ia  now  very  extensively  same,  and  the  average  produce  per  acre  is  about 

carried  on  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  500  lbs.    For  a  broom,  1^  lb.  of  brush  is  al- 

espec'uilly  by  some  branches  of  the  religious  lowed,  and  1  man  will  manufacture  5  tons  of 

society  called  Shakers,  and  the  manufacture  brush  in  a  year,  if  constantly  employed.    The 

of  it  into  brooms  is  becorainff  a  bruich  of  busi-  entire  cost  of  a  broom  is  10  cents,  the  comi)onent 

ness  of  great  importance,  m  which  there  is  parts  being  1^  lb.  of  brush  at  6  cents,  tying  on 

uiuch  capital  invested,  and  from  which  very  2}  cents,  handle  1^  oenfa^  and  wire,  twine,  &c., 

considerable  profits  are  derived.    The  seed  of  ^  cent.    After  the  com  is  well  up,  the  cultiva- 

the  broom  com  is  excellent  for  fattening  sheep,  tor  can  be  profitably  nsed  8  or  4  times  before 

They  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  will  fatten  on  it  hoeing,  after  which  commences  the  weeding 

dearly  as  well  as  on  Indian  corn.    It  is  also  re-  and  thinning.    As  a  general  rule,  two  hoeings 

commended  for  £)eding   poultry,  and  when  are  sufficients    At  the  last  time,  and  when  the 
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1740.    Ho  was  employed  by  Pope  to  aasisfc  him-  12, 1793,  he  seat  letters  to  George  III.,  the  min- 

in  trandating  the  Odyssey  into  E^lish  verse,  istrr,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 

This  he  did  in  ooi\janction  with  Fenton,  and  deolaring  that  he  was  commanded  to  go  to  the 

the  respectiTe  work  of  each  person  engaged  was  parliament  house  on  the  17th  of  that  month, 

as  follows:  by  Broome,  books  2,  6,  8, 11, 12,  and  inform  the  members,  for  their  safety,  that 

16,  18»  and  28 ;  by  Fenton^  books  1,  4, 19,  and  the  time  was  come  for  the  falfilment  of  the- 7th 

20;  by  Pope,  the  remaimng  12.    The  notes  chapter  of  Daniel.    He  presented  himself  at  the 

were  also  compiled  by  Broome,  who  received  door  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  literally 

JB600  for  his  whole  work,  and  complained  of  kicked  away  from  it.    In  1794  he  published 

the  scanty  payment     His  original  poetry  is  a  book,  in  two  parts,  called  '^A  Revealed 

veiy  indifferent  Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies   and   Times." 

BRORA,  a   river  of  Scotland,  county  of  Having  prophesied  the  death  of  the  king,  the 

Sutherland.    It  rises  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  &en-  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and   that  the 

clibrick,  and  after  passing  through  several  lakes,  crown  was  to  be  delivered  to  him,  it  was 

enters  the  Moray  firith,  at  the  village  of  Brora,  thought  necessary  to  commit  him  to  prison,. 

In  the  vioinitv  of  the  village  is  a  partial  bed  of  where  he  was  detained  for  some  time.    On  his 

coal  in  the  oolite  stratiL  release  from  Newgate  he  resumed  his  prophesy- 

BR0SS£S,0haslb8dk,  chief  president  of  the  ings,  i^  had  numerous  believers.     His  dia* 

parliament  of  DHon,  bom  there,  June  17, 1709,  dpleslKre  not  confined  to  the  poor  and  igno- 

died  in  Paris,  Maroh  17,  1777.    He  was  the  ran^  but  included    Helped,  the    orientmist; 

first  to  write  a  book  on  Herculaneum,  which  William  Sharp,  the  engraver,  who  executed  his 

was  the  result  of  his  travels  in  Italy,  and  of  his  portrait,  inscribing  under  it  *^FuUy  believing 

personal  investigations.    Six  years  afterwwd,  this  to  be  the  man  appointed  by  God,  I  engrave 

in  1766,  he  was  the  first  to  lay  down  the  geo-  Ids  likeness;"  and  other  persons  of  distinction 

graphical  divisions  of  Australia  and  Polynesia  and  wealth.    Many  of  his  followers  sold  their 

in  a  history  of  the  navigation  of  the  Australian  goods  to  be  readv  to  accompany  him  to  the 

waters,  which  he  had  written  at  the  instigation  new  Jerusalem,  which  was  to  be  built  on  both 

of  his  friend  Buffon.    Within  the  foUowing  10  sides  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  he  was  to  reach 

years  he  published  an  essay  Sur  la  eulU  da  in  1795.    Jerusalem  was  to  become  the  capital 

dieux  /eUehOj  and  another,  I>e  la/ormatunh  of  the  world,  and,  when  the  Jews  were  fully 

tnecanique  dalanawB;  he  wrote  also  for  the  restored,  in  1798,  he  was  to  be  revealed  as 

IHetionnaireeneifelapedifue,  His  most  laborious  prince  and  ruler  of  the  Jews^  and  governor  of 

work,  however,  was  his  EUtaire  du  ieptOme  all  nations.    At  last.  Brokers  was  committed 

$i^le  de  la  rSpubligus  Eomains.  by  which  he  to  Bedlam  as  a  dangerous  lunatic.    After  some 

endeavored  to  supply  the  lost  cnapters  of  Sal-  delay,  application  was>  made  to  Lord  Chancellor 

lust.      ErdLine,  who  granted  an  order  of  release  on 

BROTERO,  FxLBZ  ds  Avxlujb,  a  Porta-  April  14, 1806.    Mr.  Finlayson,  one  of  his  dis> 

gneee  botanist^  bom  near  Lisbon,  Nov.  25,  ciples,  then  removed  him  to  his  own  house,  in 

1744,   died   Aug.  4,  1828.     Haviiog   studied  wnich,  at  Finlayson^s  charge,  he  constantly  ro- 

botany  at  Paris  for  12  years,  he  was,  after  his  sided  during  the  last  9  years  of  his  life.    Mr. 

retorn  to  his  native  country,  q)pointed  profes-  Finlayson  related  these  facts  in  a  publication  of 

8or  aft  Ooimbra,  in  1791,  and  in  1800,  durector  his  in  1848,  and  has  since  repeated  the  avowal  of 

of  tine  royal  museum  and  botanical  garden,  hiaoontinuedbelief  in  the  mission  of  Brothers, 

wher^hisservioes,  however,  were  eventually  in-  BROUOEI&RE,    Ghablbs    Mabib    Josbph. 

terrupted  by  the  French  invasion.    While  suf-  Ghislaix  bb,  a  Belgian   statesman,  bom  at 

fering  from  want  he  became  acquainted  with  Bruges  in  1790,  or  according  to  others,,  at  Maes- 

Qeofxroy  de  Saint  Hilaire,  and  throujgh  his  in-  tricht,  in  1791.    He  was  educated  at  the  poly- 

floence  the  Frendi  government  was  induced  to  technio  school  of  Paris ;  in  1815.he  entered  the 

pay  bim  $1,500  for  the  balance  due  upon  his  army  as  sub-Ueutenant,  but  retired  in  1820  in 

salary.    In  1811  he  received  a  professorship  in  consequence  of  iH  health.    For  a  time  he  was 

the  university,  and  in  1821  was  elected  to  the  employed  in  a  banking  house  of  his  uncle,  and 

cortes,  for  the  province  of  Estremadura.  subsequently  obtaiued  a  public  office.    In  1825 

BROTHERS,  Riohabo^  an  English  fanatic,  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  states-ffeneral,  and 

born  about  1758,  died  in  London,  Jan.  25, 1824w  at  once  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  liberalism,,  to 

His  early  career  is  scarcely  known,  beyond  the  which  he  contributed  both  by  his  speeches  and 

fact  that  he  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  writings.    In  1829  he  threw  up  his>  publie  ap- 

navy  for  several  years,  and  quitt^  the  profesdon  pointments.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 

in  1789.    In  consequence  of  declfning  to  take  the  rotion  he  inclined  towacd  ai  middle  course,  and 

nsoal  oath  to  enable  him  to  draw  his  half-pay,  for  a  time  supported  the  plan  of  separating  from 

he  did  not  receive  that  allowance,  and  in  1790-  Holland,  xetaining,  however,  a  prince  of  the 

"91  was  reduced  to  p*eat  straits,  Uie  workhouse  house  of  Orange  on  the  Belgian  throne.    Soon, 

ultimately  being  his  residence.     He  claimed  however,  he  threw  himself  into  the  full  current 

from  this  time  to  be  the  apostle  of  a  new  reli-  of  the  revolution.  •He  was  at  the  head  of  the 

gion,  announcing  himself  as  '*  nephew  of  the  financial  department  in  the  provisional  govom- 

Almighty  and  prince  of  the  Hebrews,  apjpointed  ment,  and^suggested  the  nomination  of  the  duke 

to  lead  them  to  the  land  of  Canaan.''    On  May  of  Nemours  to  the  throne.    Nevertheless,,  oa 
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inquire  into  the  state  of  the  ednoadon  of  the  sion  of  IJaeM  Knowledge,"  started  in  1827. 
poor  in  the  metropolis.    The  appointment  of  Mr.  Brongham  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
tills  oommittee  is  an  event  in  the  history  of  managing  committee,  and  his  discourse  on  the 
popular  education  in  England,  although  at  first  *' Ohjects,  Pleasures,  and  Adrantagesof  ^ienoe,'* 
it  remmned  without  any  immediate  reeult.   The  wss  the  first  publication  of  the  society.     In 
recommendation  of  the  oommittee  to  apply  a  1827,  he  was  made  a  king's  counsel,  the  dislike 
portion  of  the  fonds  of  educational  institntions  of  George  lY.  to  the  counsel  of  Queen  Caroline 
for  higher  instruction  to  promote  elementary  having  delayed  the  bestowal  of  this  honor  for 
instraction  among  the  poorer  classes,  did  not  many  years.     From  1826  to  1880,  he  spoke 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  house  of  com-  oonstantlv  iu  parliament  on  law  reform,  Oa- 
mons.    In  1818,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  com«  tholic  relief,  colonial  slavery,  and  the  corpo- 
mission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  ration  and  test  acta.    His  speech  of  6  hours' du- 
the  public  charitable  foundations  of  the  king-  ration,  delivered  Feb.  7, 1828,  in  behalf  of  law 
dom  connected  with  education.    The  revelations  reform,  indicated  the  necessity  of  almost  all  the 
of  this  commission,  which  were  eagerly  watched  legal  reforms  which  have  been  accomplished  in 
for  and  diffused  by  Mr.  Brougham,  eventually  England  since  that  period.    During  the  short 
bore  fruit  in  the  nomination  of  a  permanent  administration  of  Mr.  Canning,  that  statesman 
oommismon  to  watch  over  tiie  honest  appropria-  received  Mr.  Brougham's  support  on  account  of 
tion  of  chantable  trusts  to  the  objects  contem-  '^  his  liberal  and  manly  foreign  policy."    Dur* 
plated  by  the  founders.    In  1818,  he  published  ing  this  period  the  attorneys,  inaignant  at  Mr. 
a  *' Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  BomiUy,  upon  the  Brougham's  effbrts  to  reform  the  law  and  cur- 
Abuse  of  Public  Charities,'^  which  ran  through  tdl  their  profits,  formed  a  combination  against 
10  editions.    In  1819,  he  and  his  friends  estiu>-  him,  and  pledged  themselves  to  give  him  no 
lished  a  model  school  for  the  children  of  the  briefs.    Mr.  Brougham's  talent  was  too  tempt- 
poorer  classes  in  London^    In  1820  and  1821,  he  ing  to  clients  to  be  thus  stifled.    The  plot  fell 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  ease  of  Queen  Caro-  tlirongh,  and  Mr.  Brougham  earned  a  larger 
line,  who  claimed  her  rights  as  queen-consort  professional  income  than  he  had  enjoyed  previ- 
During  this  period  he  was  Queen  Caroline's  ous  to  this  attempt    In  1880  he  resigned  his 
chief  adviser,   contributing  by  his  eloquence  seat  for  Winchelsea,  on  the  ground  of  alsagree* 
to  obtain  a  verdict  in  her  &vor,  and  sain-  ment  with  his  patron,  the  marquis  of  Cleveland, 
vag   immense   popularity  by  the  part  whidi  and  was  immediately  afterward  returned  for 
he  took  in  the  trial    Two  of  his  speeches  Knaresborough.    At  the  general  election,  which 
in  this  suit  have  taken   their  place  among  ensued  upon  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  Mr. 
the  classic  specimens  of  English  oratory.    In  Brougham  stood  for  Yorkshire,  and  was  return- 
1828,  be  helped  to  found  the  first  mechanics*  ed  free  of  expense.    In  the  course  of  this  can- 
institnte,  of  which  Dr.  Birkbeck  was  the  first  vass,  he  spoke  at  8  different  electoral  meetings 
prudent  and  prime  mover.    In  April  of  this  in  one  day,  travelled  the  same  day  120  miles  by 
year,  be  accused  Canning  of  ^  the  most  mon-  stage,  and  appeared  fresh  next  morning  at  the 
atroos  truckling  for  ofllce  that  the  whole  history  York  assizes.    At  this  time  Mr.  Brougham  oc- 
ot  political  tergiversation  could  present,"  in  ref-  cupied  the  position  of  leader  of  the  British 
erenc<  to  the  latter's  supposed  intention  of  aban«  people,  then  panting  eagerly  for  reform  of  par- 
donimg   the  cause  of  Catholio  emancipation^  liament    On  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of 
Cann  ing  cried  out.  "  It  is  false."    The  quarrel  Earl  Grey,  he  was  offered  the  post  of  lord  chan- 
was  composed  by  the  aut^pritv  of  the  speaker,  cellor,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  resided, 
In  this  session  he  spoke  on  colonial  slavery  and  with  the  title  of  Baron  Brongham  and  Yaux, 
the  delays  in  chancery.    In  1824^  he  took  up  which  was  conferred  on  him  in  Nov.  1830.    In 
the  case  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  who  expired  his  judicial  capacity  he  excited  the  astonishment 
in  a  Pemerara  prison  under  sentence  of  aeath  of  thechanceiy  bar,  long  accustomed  to  the  dila-*. 
for  having,  as  was  charged,  incited  the  slaves  to  toriness  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  clearing  off  all  chan- 
revolt,    m  1825,  appeared  his  "  Practical  Ob-  eery  arrears  with  wonderful  rapidity.    Party 
serrations  upon  the  Education  of  the  People,  spirit  running  high,  the  conservative  lawyers 
addressed  to  the  Working  Classes  and  their  accused  the  new  lord  chancellor  of  inaccuracy, 
Employers,'*  of  which  20  editions  were  dbld.  but  his  long  and  carefully  prepared  judgments 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  finally  succeeded  in  confuting  this  impression. 
Glasgow  university  over  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  Sir  Several  measures  introduced  by  him  into  the 
James  Mackintoeh,  the  previous  rector,  giving  the  house  of  lords  for  improving  the  proceedings  in 
casting  vote  in  favor  of  Mr.  Brougham.    The  bankruptcy,  and  diminishing  his  own  income  by 
address  which  he  delivered  on  occasion  of  his  £7,000,  became  hw.    With  Earl  Grey,  he  bore 
installation  has  been  preserved,  and  is  also  a  the  principal  part  in  advocating  the  reform  bill 
daasic.    In  the  same  year  he  introduced  a  bill  in  the  house  of  lords.    His  speech  ou  Oct.  7, 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  London  university,  1831,  is  historical.    Mr.  Roebuck,  in  hb  '^Uis- 
which  was  to  be  conducted  upon  the  principle  tory  of  the  Whig  Party,"  says  that  it  was  owin« 
of  the  alienee  of  aU  religious  tests  and  religious  to  Lord  Brouffham's  astonishing  audacity  and 
preferences.    lie  was  one  of  tiie  most  active  menaces  that  William  lY.  was  induced  to  dis* 

fromoters  of  this  now  celebrated  university,  solve  the  house  of  commons  in  1831.    All  the 

Le  was  also  one  of  the  ^  Society  for  the  Diffn*  measures  of  reform  passed  by  the  first  reformed 
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hotiso  of  commons  received  Lord  Brongham^s  ^^  Speeches  at  the  Bar,  and  inParliAmeDCbr 

support  in  the  house  of  lords.    The  dismissal  of  Longman^  of  London.    Soon  after  bU  W  of 

the  whig  ministry,  Nov.  4, 1834,  put  an  end  to  office,  in  1834,  he  brought  out,  in  coDJonctin 

his  chancellorship  and  his  official  life  together,  with  Mr.  Bell,  an  annotated  edition  of  P^tj 

He  had  quarrelled  with  some  of  his  colleagues,  "  Natural  Theology."  Inl889-'43,  appeawcifl 

and  was  disliked  by  the  king ;  the  popular  favor  series  of  '^  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  floorisU 

which  bore  him  into  power  had  deserted  him,  in  the  time  of  Geoi^  HL,'^  and  in  1845  W'Ura 

and  on  the  reinstalment  of  a  whig  cabinet  in  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science  who  floarbh«di 

1835,  Mr.  Pcpys  was  made  lord  chancellor,  under  the  time  of  George  lU.^'    An  editioaand  tna«- 

the  title  of  Lord  Gottenham.    Since  that  time  lation  of  the  Demosthenic  oration  ''On  tbt 

Lord  Brougham  has  enj  eyed  an  ex-chancellor's  Crown,"  sums  up  his  literary  products  in  the  fiaid 

retiring  pension  of  £5,000  per  annum,  and  has  of  Greek  literature.    Three  vcdamesofbk"Fo> 

taken  an  active  part  in  the  determination  of  ap-  litical  Philosophy"  have  been  pubiiahed,  beade 

peals  to  the  house  of  peers.    Henceforth  he  was  many  minor  works.  His"  Speeches  oq  Sodilisd 

often  in  antagonism  to  the  whigs;  he  censured  Political  Sul^ects,"  with  a  historical  istr&k- 

their  Canadian  policy,  and  the  conduct  of  Lord  tion,  appeared  at  London  and  Glasgow  is  I^I, 

Durham,  the  governor-general  of   Canada,  in  in  2  vols.  12mo.    Among  the  latest  {Hroduc^xi 

particular.    The  success  of  this  attack  has  been  of  Lord  Brougham  ia  a  valuable  dissertation,  rad 

generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  by  him,  May  18,   1858,  before  the  Frk^ 

Lord  Durham^s  speedy  death.    He  remained  on  academy,   on  "Analytical   and  ExperimeDtti 

the  whole  true  to  the  liberal  cause.    His  zeal  Inquiries    on   the    ceUs   of  Bees,'^  aod  his 

for  popular  education,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  speech,  delivered  June  17, 1858,  in  the  b«» 

and  tlie  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  re-  of  lords,  on   the    suppreasion  of  the  iivn 

peal  of  the  corn  laws,  never  slackened.    Al-  trade. 

though  ever  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  BROUGHAM,  John,  an  Irish  actor  and  plij- 

laws,  he  was  averse  to  popular  agitation,  and  wright,borninDubIin.May9,1810.  Ilewisia- 

denounced  the  league  as  unconstitutional.    In  tended  for  the  medical  profesdoa,  bat  the  pros- 

1839,  after  a  temporary  residence  in  Paris,  he  pect  of  a  government  clerkship  took  him  ib 

published  an  anonymous  pamphlet  upon  the  London,  where,  being  disappointed  in  this  k^ 

state  of  parlies  in  France.    Soon  after  this,  he  he  gave  lessona  in  £>awing  for  some  time,  ad 

became  proprietor  of  the  villa  Louise  E16onoro,  finally  became  an  actor  at  the  Olympic  ttc»iB, 

on  a  beautiful  estate  in  the  south  of  France,  near  then  managed  by  Madame  Vestris.   He  gwda- 

Cannes,  overlooking  the  Mediterranean — his  es-  ally  worked  his  way  up  to  the  Hajrcirkei 

tate  in  England  being  Brougham  hall,  Penrith,  theatre,  where  he  made  a  very  successtu.  Sist 

Westmoreland,  and  his  London  residence  No.  4  appearance,  in  June,  1832,  as  LoonejMacI^or 

Grafton  street.    In  1844,  he  voted  as  judicitd  ter,  in  the  "Review.'*    He  soon  was  w(tpt«fl 

peer  to  confirm  the  sentence  of  the  Irish  court  by  the  public  as  a  good  light  comedUn  d 

of   queen's  bench  upon    O'Oonnell.      During  Irishman;  occasionally  writing  farces  iiMioiber 

the  sway  of  the  provisional   government  of  small  dramas.    In  18i42,  he  came  toAmeij^ 

France,  in  1848,  he  applied  to  it  to  furnish  appeared  at  the  Park  theatre,  New  York,  as  iJa 

him  with  instructions  for  becoming  a  French  Moore,  in  the  "Irish Lion," and  has 8ob5i'q&;i»jr 

citizen.    The  reply  was  that  that  could  only  performed  in  almost  every  principal  tkaiw  o 

bo  upon  his  resigning  his  titles   as  an  Eng-  the  Union.      Having  managed  a  theatre  o 

lish  peer.     In   1849,  ho  wrote  a  "Letter  to  Boston,  he  built  the  Lyceum  (now  WallaciV!, 

Lord  Lansdowno,"  violently  assailing  the  men  in  New  York,  in  1850,  but  relinqaished  itat& 

and  princi[)les  of  the  revolutionary  movement  end  of  two  seasons.     He  also  maMg^l  ^^ 

of  the  continent.    Since  1849,  Lord  Brougham  Bowery  theatre,  New  York,  in  186$-'57.  ^' 

has  fairly  won  the  title  of  the  patriarch  of  law  Brougham  is  a  very  popular  actor.   He  l<  »s- 

reform ;  ho  cooperates  with  the  law  amend-  thor  of  various  comedies,  dramas,  and  extraTi- 

ment  society,  and  is  in  favor  of  the  introduction  ganzas ;  he  has  also  successfully  adapted  i««® 

of  the  New  York  code  of  procedure  into  Eng-  from  the  novels  of  Dickons  and  Bulwer.  w 

land. — Lord  Brougliam  married,  in  1819,  the  eld-  has  collected  some  of  his  fugitive  pro*  ^y^^ 

est  daughter  of  Thomas  Eden,  Esq.,  of  Wimble-  andmrticles  into  2  volumes,  called  "A  Bs»«!» 

don,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  who  died  at  of  Chips,"  and  "  The  Bunsby  Papers." 

the  age  of  17.    In  1833  he  was  elected  a  foreign  BPwOUGHTON,  Thomab,  a  learned  the^^I'^os 

associate  of  the  institute  of  France,  and  later,  of  and  one  of  the  first  writers  in  the  *'  Buff^^^ 

the  royal  academy  of  sciences  of  Naples.  In  1850,  Britannica,"  born  in  London,  July  6,  l^i^:  ^'^^ 

'52,  and  '53,  he  made  experiments  on  the  prop-  Dec.  21,  1774.    His  musical  taste  made  m^  »- 

erties  of  light,  which  were  communicated  to  acceptable  coadjutor  to  Handel,  fur  ^^^^j^ 

the  royal  society  of  his  own  country,  and  the  whose  compositions  it  ia  understood  tfa»  w 

academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  published  in    furnished  the  words.         j. 

the  transactions  of  both.    In  1855,  conjointly  BROUGHTON'S  ABOHIPEUGO.ac^"^ 

with  Mr.  E.  J.  Pwouth,  he  published  "An  Ana-  tion  of  islands  nan\ed  after  their  discoverer,  e 

lytical  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia.''  Englishman,  situated  on  the  north-west  coast. 

The  collected  edition  of  his  "Speeches"  was  North  America,  and  extending  from  loOc^!*^. 

published  in  1838  (Edinburgh),  and  later,  his  to  12°  70'  W.,  and  from  lat.  60'  S3'  to  51  .^. 
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BROUKOKER,  Williaic,  yiaoomit.  of  Oastle  removed  there,  witti  his  wife,  in  1799.    Blchat 

Lyona,  in  Ireland,  a  mathematician  ana  pablicist,  was  then  one  of  the  most  inflaential  men  in  the 

born  in  1620,  died  in  1684.    In  1657  and  1668  medical  schools  of  Paris,  and  Broussais  lust  no 

he  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  on  mathe-  time  in  making  his  acquaintaooe.    They  soon 

matical  subjects  with  Dr.  John  Wallis,  who  became  intimate  firiendsland  remained  so  nntil 

published  his  letters  in  the  Cammereiunh  JSMt-  Biohat  died,  in  1802.    Broussais  received  his 

tolieum.    During  the  civil  wars  he  adhered  to  diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1808 ; ,  and, 

the  cause  of  the  crown,  and  after  the  reetora-  through  the  influence  of  Desgenettes,  obtained 

tion  was  made  chancellor  to  the  queen  consort,  an  appointment  as  military  surgeon,  in  1804. 

a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  master  of  St  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  the  camp  at 

Oatharine^s  hospitaL    He  was  one  of  the  found-  Boulogne,  but  the  project  of  invading  England 

ers  of  the  roval  society,  and  its  first  president,  being  abandoned,  the  army  was  marched  through 

BROUSSA,  or  Bbusa  (anc.  Pnma»^  also  Europe,  and  Broussais  went  with  it  in  all  its 
Pnua  ad  Olympum^  from  being  situated  at  the  campaigns  through  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
foot  of  Mount  OlympusX  n  town  in  the  Turkish  and  Spain.  Studious  in  the  midst  of  military 
government  of  Anatolia,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  life,  he  began  to  meditate  on  the  various  causes 
capital  of  the  district  of  Khudavendkiar,  about  of  disease,  and  the  symptoms  which  are  common 
67  miles  S.  S.  K  of  Oonstantinople,  was  oele-  to  most  ^inds  of  organic  and  functional  derange- 
brated  for  the  extent  of  its  commerce  ill  silk  and  ment  In  1808  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Paris 
other  good),  and  for  its  beautiful  situation,  until  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  ^'  History  of 
1865,  when  the  town  was  almost  entirely  dor  Chronic  Inflanunations."  This  work,  which  con- 
stroyed  by  an  earUiquake,  burying  hundreds  of  tuns  the  germs  of  all  his  future  doctrines,  met 
the  inhabitants  among  its  ruins,  and  compelling  with  little  notice  at  the  time;  for,  although 
the  rest  of  the  population  (consiBtincr,  according  Pinel  pnused  it  highly,  and  it  was  honorably 
to  the  census  of  1852,  of  78,000,  of  whom  11,000  noticed  by  the  institute,  he  could  not  obtain  for 
were  Armenians,  6,000  Greeks,  and  a  small  num-  it  more  than  $160,  and  nearly  the  whole  edition 
ber  Jews,)  to  resort  to  flight.  Among  those  remained  unsold  until  1816.  Soon  after  this 
thai  suddenly  driven  away  from  Broussa  was  publication,  in  1808,  he  was  appointed  chief 
Abd  el  Kader,  who  had  resided  here  since  1853.  physician  to  a  division  of  the  French  army  in 
Broussa  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Bithynia,  Spain,  where  he  remained  6  years,  piiHuing  his 
deriving  its  name  from  Prusias,  one  of  the  early  researches  and  attending  to  the  duties  of  his 
Bithynian  kings.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  (^ce.  In  1814  he  was  appointed,  assistant  pro- 
residence  of  Pliny  the  Younger  and  of  other  fessor  at  the  military  hospital  of  the  Vol  de 
Roman  governors.  Wrested  from  the  hands  Orde^  in  Paris.  He  commenced  a  course  of 
of  the  Greek  emperors  by  Orkhan,  the  son  of  lectures  on  practical  medicine,  in  which  he 
the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  it  became  attempted  to  form  a  system  and  a  school  of  his 
the  scat  of  the  new  empire,  till  Amurath  removed  own,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Pinel, 
the  seat  of  government  to  Adrianople.  The  tombs  then  taught  in  the  established  schools  of  medi- 
of  the  ancient  sultans,  the  mosques,  of  which  cine.  His  lectures  were  attended  by  great  num- 
there  were  at  least  800.  and  other  remarkable  hers  of  students,  who  accepted  his  ideas  with; 
buildings,  handsome  bath-houses,  a  vast  number  enthusiasm.  In  1816  he  published  his  Examen\ 
of  private  and  public  fountains,  fine  gardens,  ex-  d€»  doetrina  midiealei^  which  excited  the  dis- 
tensive  bazaars,  and  the  superb  view  from  Mount  like  and  opposition  of  the  whole  medical  faculty 
Olympus,  all  contributed  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  Paris.  By  degrees  his  doctrines  gained 
of  the  ill-fated  town.  Kossuth  resided  for  some  ^proval,  and  were  admitted  in  the  writings 
time  at  Broussa,  after  his  flight  firom  Hungary,  and  the  practice  of  many  eminent  physicians. 

BROUSSAIS,  FnAKgois  Josbph  Yiotob,  a  They  were  taught  even  in  the  medical  school 
French  physician,  born  at  Sidnt  Malo,  Dec.  17,  itself^  long  before  1881,  when  Broussais  was 
1772,  died  at  Vitry,  near  Paris,  Nov.  17, 1888.  appointed  professor  of  general  pattiology  in  the 
His  early  years  were  passed  at  Pleurtuit,  a  small  academy  of  medicine,  which  office  he  held  untU 
Tillage  in  which  Ins  lather  was  established  as  a  his  death.  Beside  the  two  works  above; 
medical  practitioner.  At  the  age  of  12,  Broussais  mentioned,  he  published  in  1824  his  7Va»^  c20 
was  sent  to  school  at  Dinan,  where  ho  was  pur-  laphynologie  appliquie  d  lapathologie;  in  1829, 
suing  his  studies  when  the  great  revolution  hia  (hmmentairei  da  propontioiu  ds  pathologie 
broke  out  in  1789.  He  was  enrolled  in  a  body  conngneea  dan$  Vexamen  ;  in  1882,  Le  cholera 
of  volunteers  and  joined  the  army.  Ki  the  end  morbm  h^idemique, — ^The  life  of  Broussais  pro- 
of 2  years  he  obtained  leave  to  return  home,  sents  8  distinct  period^  In  the  first,  he  labored 
on  account  of  sickness.  On  his  recovery  he  be-  with  all  his  might  to  prove  that  the  doctrines 
came  a  student  of  medicine,  and  was  appointed  of  Pinel  with  regard  to  the  essentiality  of  fever 
as  an  oflScer  of  health,  first  in  the  hospital  (rf*  St.  were  erroneous,  and  that  some  morbid  agent, 
Halo,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Bryt.  He  soon  producing  irritation  and  inflammation,  was  the 
obtained  a  commission  as  surgeon  on  board  of  a  cause  of  ul  disease.  From  1816  to  1821  he  was 
ship  of  war,  and  was  present  in  several  batUes  occupied  in  controverting  the  established  theo- 
against  the  English.  He  held  a  good  appoint-  ries,  from  this  point  of  view,  and  with  entire 
ment  at  Bryt  from  1795  to  1798 ;  but  being  success.  His  followers  then  comphiined  that  he 
anxious  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  Paris,  he  had  shown  the  Maoy  of  Piners  theory,  but 
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had  not  snfficiently  elaborated  a  new  dootrine  the  conventioQ ;  hat  giving  mnbnge  to  2$ 

to  replace  it.    From  1821  to  1828,  he  labored  to  terrorists,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  fnmi  i . 

establish  what  he  called  the  *' physiological  he  sacoeeded,  however,  in  eKapiog  to  ^'.; 

system  of  medicine.''  in  opposition  to  the  ^*  onto-  Here  he  encountered  the  persecotions  of  Fr*::;. 

logical^'  system  or  Pinel    The  ^  History  of  emigrated  nobles,  and  was  redaoed  to  cu 

Chronic  Inflammations  "  had  prepared  the  way  poverty,  when  Sir  Joseph  Banka^  wi^^  ^ 

for  his  theory  of  irritation  in  the  org^s,  cor-  onaintonoe  he  had  made  daring  ami  to 'u<:* 

responding  to   a  principle   of  irritability  in  aon,  sent  him  a  gift  of  $5,000,  and  procx 

the  organbra.     He  therefore  proclaimed  this  him  a  passage  to  India  in  an  English  dap.  Zt 

doctrine  as  the  basis  of  all  medical  truth,  and  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  W  iTvi 

he  sustained  his  views,  with  much  ability  and  into  Lisbon  harbor  by  a  storm,  and,  exfcdcs- 

general  success,  from  1821  to  1828.    It  was  the  cing  here  fresh  peraeoxtions,  he  paaeiBdorj^ 

doctrine  taught  by  Brown  in  Edinburgh,  more  Africa,   where  he  procured  emplopc:  a 

than  80  years  before ;  and  had  already  met  with  physician  at  Morocoo,  and  resomed  Lii'X- 

much  success  in  England,  Qermany,  and  Italy,  ioal  and  zoological  studies.    Under  tbe  tra 

though  little  known  in  France,  until  revived  by  he  was  appointed  French  oonsol  at  ](o£.'.^ 

Broussais  under  a  new  form,  and  to  a  great  ex-  and  the  uanariee ;  and  in  1805,  oa  bis  :rc-. 

tent,  no  doubt,  by  a  natural  train  of  reasoning  to  France,  he  was  made  a  member  of  tbc  ep- 

from  the  same  point  of  view,  more  than  from  lative  assembly.    He  was  a  member  o:  tv 

a  servile  imitation  of  Brown's  system.  Broussais  principal  learned  bodies  of  IVanoe,  and  'j^l/s 

had  immense  success  in  France  and  Belgium  for  of  several  botanical^  zodlogica],  and  mJ.  \ 

7  years,  where  this  theory  was  practically  new,  works  of  great  value ;  but  his  most  izDf.rj: 

and  very  rational,  compared  with  Pinel's  views,  work  is  his  Ichthyologia.  teu  PiKvm  kfrf  . 

In  England  and  in  Germany.it  met  with  less  tumeg  et  leona^  publi^ed  in  London  in  ItJi 
success,  because  it  had  been  known  as  the  doc-        BROWN,  the  name  of  oounties  in  sertdy 

trine  of  Brown ;  and  though  very  true  in  many  the  United  States.    I.  A  south-western  c^s^ 

points,  it  was  nevertheless  insufficient  to  explain  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  'isf- 

all  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease.    The  ing  an  area  of  502  sq.  m.    The  soificc  i^ 

same  opinion  arose  in  France  after  a  7  years'  the  river  is  hilly ;  but  in  other  portion^  kfci 

practical  trial  of  the  system ;  and  after  being  or  gently  undulating.    The  natval  ti£<j:& 

greatly  lauded  and  admired,  Broussais  was  de-  of  the  soil  is  much  enhanced  by  good  cn^ir 

sorted  by  the  students  and  professors  of  medicine,  tion,  and  the  crops  of  com,  wheat,  oat?  H^- 

The  partial  truth  of  his  views  was  admitted,  but  and  tobacco  are  usually  abundant   CiC-^pi 

other  principles  and  doctrines  were  wanted  to  swine  are  raised  in  conaiderable  nnmbers.  Tu 

explain  the  physiological  and  pathological  phe-  productions  in  1850  were  1,209,485  hvs^uji^ 

nomena  of  life.  In  nervous  diseases  it  afforded  no  Indian  corn,  192,065  of  wheAt,  160,810  U  <^ 

assistance,  but  left  the  student  as  much  in  the  and  1,279,510  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  t^r  is 

dark  as  he  was  before;  and  this  was  admitted  by  com  and  flour  mills,  19  saw  mills,  5  v^iSi 

his  own  partisans,  and  partly  by  Broussais  him-  factories,  8  tanneries,  61  churches,  and  3  u^^ 

self.  To  make  his  system  more  complete,  he  un-  paper  offices.    The  Cincinnati  and  HlMtr*^" 

dertook  a  series  of  observations  on  the  nervous  railroad  passes  near  the  N.  border.  Pi'|>  * 

system,  and  its  relations  to  psychology.    Al-  1850,  27,882.     Cimita],  Georgetown,    ^l^ 

though  ho  had  been  up  to  that  time  more  or  less  southern  county  of  Indiana,  watered  bj  Bt£ 

opposed  to  phrenology,  he  turned  his  attention  Blossom  and  Salt  creeks.    Areis  830  sq  ^ 

to  the  ftubject,  gave  public  lectures  on  it,  and  Its  surface  is  finely  diversified  by  hilli  9d^^ 

in  1836  published  an  octavo  volume  under  the  leys,  and  the  soil  is  generally  prodaotire,  .^|<^^ 

title  of  Cours  de  phrinologie.    This  work  had  ing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  paatoragei  Kq^^^^ 

a  temporary  run  of  popularity,  but  it  failed  the  land  is  well  wooded  with  the  oak,  bicte?- 

to  make  an  abiding  mipression.      Broussais^s  dm,  sugar-maple,  walnut,  and  other  treeii^^ 

theory  was  on  the  wane,  as  a  partial  view  of  productions  in  1850  were  179,^  bash*^^ « 

truth,  not  containing  a  complete  and  unitary  Indian  com,  14,154  of  wheats  18,704  of  fi^ 

principle  of  science.    The  labors  of  Dr.  Mar-  and  10,029  lbs.  of  wool.    The  county  (Xfflti^ 

shall  llall.  Dr.  Brown-S6quard,  and  other  emi-  6  grist  and  2  saw  miUa,  10  tanaeries,  vAi 

nent  pliysiologists  of  the  present  day,  have  churches.    Organized  in  1836,  and  m"*^""  * 

done  much  to  advance  the  science  of  medicine  honor  of  Gen.  Jacob  Brown.    Pop.  ^  *•  ^ 

in  the  directions  which  Brousscds  had  left  unex-  4,846.      Capital,   Nashville.     HI.  A  ^^;^|? 

plored.  county  olT  Illinois,  on  the  W.  bank  of  ^^^ 

BROUSSONNET,  Piebhk  Attoxtste,  a  French  river.    Area,  320  sq.  m.    The  sorfeoe  w  »^^ 

physician  and  naturalist,  born  at  Montpellier,  pied  partly  by  prairies  and  partly  by  '^'^' 

Feb.  28,  1761,  died  there  July  9,  1807.    He  lands.    There  are  few  considerable  elK«ii<'«f 

was  the  first  who  introduced  the   botanical  The  soil  is  highly  fertile,  and  well  «"'J'*^^ 

system  of   Linnrous   into   France.      He   also  Wheat,  corn,  oate,  cattle,* and  *''^*"5  Jr'^'i 

caused  the  first  flock  of  merino  sheep  to  be  chief  productions.    In  1850  it  yielded  5k^ 

brought  thither  from  Spain,  and  tlio  first  An-  bushels  of  Indian  com,  76,658  of  wheat,  61  "^^ 

gora  goats  to  be  imported  from  the  Levant,  of  oats,  8,000  tons  of  hay,  and  71,66!^  l*' 

lie  was  a  member  of  the  national  assembly  and  butter.    There  were  6  grist  mills,  10  »*  ™'^ 
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4  tanneries,  1  newspaper  office,  14  chnrcbes,  trade,  and  pabliahed  in  1860  a  aeries  of  papers 
and  1,662  pupils  attending  pnblio  sohools.  Sev-  on  the  sabjeot,  which  attracted  mnch  attention, 
eral  railroads  have  been  projected,  which  are  to  At  the  dawn  of  his  career  in  layerpool,  he  took 
intersect  the  country.  Pop.  in  1855,  T,940.  an  active  part  with  Mr.  Hoskisson  in  reforming 
Capital,  Monnt  Bterhng.  iV.  A  north-eastern  the  management  of  the  Liverpool  dodcs  estate, 
connty  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  head  of  Green  bay,  and  he  oontinaes  to  take  a  most  cordial  inter- 
intersected  by  Fox  or  Keenah  river,  and  faav-  eet  in  the  prosperity  of  Liverpool.  He  has  con- 
ing an  area  of  525  sq.  m.  At  the  time  of  its  tribnted  £80,000  to  the  great  library  at  liv- 
formation,  in  1818,  it  was  mnch  larger.  The  erpool,  of  which  the  foundation  stone  was  laid 
surface  is  uneven,  and  some  of  the  soil  fertile.  April  15, 1857.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  magistrate  and 
The  productions  in  1850  were  11,462  bushels  of  deputy  lieutenant  of  LancashircL  where  he  has 
Indian  com,  6,212  of  wheat,  17,674  of  potatoes,  some  landed  properhr  and  a  oeautifol  resi- 
and  2,486  tons  of  hay.  There  were  hi  the  denoe,  Bichmond  HiU,  near  liverpool.  lie  is 
county  8  grist  mills,  24  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  president  of  the  Honduras  interocea^o  rail- 
office,  4  churchesi  and  860  pupils  attendmg  way  company,  takes  a  prominent  part  in  va- 
public  schools.  Assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  rioua  other  great  enterprises^  ana  has  gain- 
1856,  $566,789.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  ed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  mer- 
was  formerly  densely  wooded,  and  there  are  ohants  of  both  countries  by  his  seal  in  behalf 
still  some  tracts  of  good  timber.  Sevend  rail-  of  the  development  of  all  forms  of  intema- 
roads  radiating  from  Green  Bay,  the  connty  tiomd  intercourse  between  Great  Britidn  and 
seat,  have  been  projected,  and  one  designed  to  the  United  States. — Gbobox.  2d  son  of  Alex- 
connect  that  city  with  Milwaukee  has  been  ander,  bom  April  17, 1787,  has  continued  his 
commenced.  The  channel  of  water  communi-  residence  in  Baltimore,  and  carries  on  business 
cation  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mis-  thereundertheold  firm  of  Alexander  Brown  and 
sissippi,  effected  by  the  improvement  and  oon-  Sons. — Jomr  A.,  8d  son,  bora  May  21,  1788, 
nection  of  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  passes  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1818,  establishing  a 
through  this  county.  Pop.  in  1856,  6,699.  house  there  under  tne  firm  of  John  A.  Brown 
Y.  A  central  connty  of  Texas,  intersected  by  and  Go.,  from  which  he  retired  in  1888,  but 
Pecan  bayou,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  which  is  still  continued  under  the  firm  of 
Colorado  river.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  *  Brown  and  Bowen,  as  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
hilly,  with  occasional  tracts  of  rolling  prairie.  Brown,  Brothers,  and  Co.  of  K  Y. — Jamsb,  4th 
the  soil  of  which  is  exceedingly  ridi.  lliere  is  son  of  Alexander,  bom  Feb.  4, 1791,  removed 
little  timber  of  any  consequence,  except  along  to  New  York  in  1825,  and  established  there  in 
the  water  courses ;  but  pasturage  is  abundant  that  year  the  house  of  Brown,  Brothers,  and  Co. 
and  stock-raising  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  of  New  York,  of  which  he  is  yet  the  head. — ^In 
the  inhabitants.  The  county  was  organiaed  the  commercial  world  the  houses  of  Brown, 
Aug.  27,  1856.  Capital  not  yet  chosen.  Shipley,  and  Co.  of  Liverpool,  and  of  Brown, 
BR*OWN,  a  distinguished  family  of  Anglo-  Brothers,  and  Co.  of  New  York,  occupy  weighty 
American  merchants.  —  Alxxandxr  Bsowir,  and  commanding  positions, 
born  at  Ballymena^  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  BROWN,  AiJtON  Vail,  postmaster-general  of 
Nov.  17,  1764,  died  in  Baltimore,  April  6, 1884^  the  United  States,  bora  Aug.  15, 1795,  m  Bruns- 
oame  to  the  tTnited  States  with  his  4  sons  in  wick  oo.,  Ya.,  graduated  at  the  university  of 
1800,  settling  as  a  general  merchant  at  Balti-  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HiU  in  1814 ;  studied 
more,  and  subsequently  associating  his  sons  witii  law,  and  soon  after  commenced  practice  in  Nash- 
him,  under  the  firm  of  Alexander  Brown  and  viUe,  Tenn.  He  was  partner  in  business  with 
Sons. — ^His  eldest  son  Wiluax,  bom  at  Bally-  the  late  Preddent  Polk,  until  the  latter  entered 
mena,  May  4, 1784^  was  associated  with  his  upon  his  congressional  career ;  served  in  almost 
father  at  Baltimore,  returned  to  his  native  au  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee 
country  in  1808,  and  established  himself  in  between  1821  and  1882;  was  a  member  of  the 
1810  as  a  merchant  in  liverpooL  The  house  house  of  representatives  in  congress  fi*om 
thus  established  by  him  has  been  carried  on  1889  to  1846 ;  and  was  in  that  year  elected 
under  various  firms,  and  is  now  known  under  governor  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
that  of  Brown,  Shipley,  and  Co.  Having  con-  southern  convention  held  at  Nashville  in  1860, 
tributed  large  sums  toward  the  support  of  the  and  submitted  a  report  to  that  body  known  as 
free  trade  party  in  south  Lancashire,  he  was  the  Tennessee  platform.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  parliament  in  ber  of  the  convention  of  the  democratic  party 
1844,  and  after  a  sharp  contest  was  beaten  by  at  Baltimore  in  1852,  to  which  he  reported  the 
the  £gerton  Interest  In  1845  he  was  returned  platform  adopted  by  them.  In  1857  ne  became 
without  opposition,  and  has  retained  the  posi-  a  member  of  President  Buchanan's  cabinet,  in 
tion  at  all  succeeding  elections.  His  commer-  which  he  holds  tiie  office  of  postmastor-gen- 
cial  position  gives  him  mnch  infiuence  in  the  enl, 

house  of  commons,  thouffh  he  is  rarely  heard  BROWN,  *AiBKKr  G.,  U.  S.  senator  firom 
in  debate.  He  is  very  decided  In  his  liberal  Mississippi,  bom  in  Chester  district,  S.  C,  July 
opinions,  having  voted  for  ballot,  household  81, 1818,  removed  with  Ids  parents  to  Missis- 
suffrage,  and  other  liberal  measures.  He  was  sippi,  while  a  child,  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
one  of  tbe  early  and  aealons  champions  of  free  general  in  the  etate  militia  when  only  19,  ad- 
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WiUtam  Widkenden  in  the  ptttoral  oaro.  He  a  cartoon  and  freflco  in  1845.  Havdon  praised 
died  ia  1665.  In  1792  the  town  of  Providenoe  the  fresco.  Mr.  BrOwn.  after  yisiting  Italy, 
voted  a  monument  to  hia  memory.  produced  ^*  Wyoliffe  reading  his  Translation  ox 
BROWN,  Ohablsb  Brookdxn,  an  American  the  Scriptures,^'  and  in  the  foUowing  year  he 
novelist,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  17,  1771,  exhibited  ^'  King  Lear,"  and  the  "  Yoang  Moth- 
died  Feb.  22, 1810.  His  ancestors  were  Qoak-  er.**  He  produced  in  1851,  at  the  royal  acade- 
ers  who  came  over  with  William  Penn.  At  my,  a  large  painting  of  ^^  Chaucer  reciting  his 
11  years  of  age  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Poetry  at  the  Court  of  Edward  III.^'  *^  Christ 
a  teacher,  Mr.  Robert  IVoud,  anther  of  a  *^  His-  washing  Peter's  Feet,"  exhibited  in  1852, 
tory  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  from  him  he  derived  gained  the  prize  of  the  Liverpool  academy  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  clashes.  He  left  Mr.  Proud's  1856.  One  of  bis  latest  works  is  entitled  '^  The 
sehool  before  he  was  16,  and  soon  afterward  drew  Last  of  England ;"  it  illustrates  the  Australian 
up  the  plan  of  several  epios,  on  the  disoovery  of  emigration. 

Aroc  ica  as  well  as  the  oonquest  of  Mexico  and  BkOWN,  Fbaitoks,  a  blind  poetess,  bom 
Peru.    Neither  of  them  was  ever  published,  nor  at  Stranorlar,  Donegal,  Ireland,  June  16, 1818. 
do  any  fragments  of  them  remain.    He  deter-  When   she  was  18  months  old  she  lost  her 
mined  to  pursue  law,  and  entered  on  the  requis-  sight,  from  small-pox.      From    her  brothers 
ite  studies  with  great  assiduity,  but  presently  and  sisters  attending  the  village  school,  she  oh- 
abandoned  the  profession  to  devote  himself  to  tdned  as  much  information  as  they  were  ac- 
literature.    The  first  of  his  novels  was  ^  Wie-  quiring,  and  listened  to  such  books  as  they 
land,'^  published  in  1798.    In  1799  he  published  would  read  to  her.    *^  Robinson  Crusoe  "  and 
^  Ormond."    These  2  novels  were  successful,  Mungo  Park's  African  adventures  were  among 
and  until  Cooper  in  after  years  produced  his  these  works.    The  prose  writings  of  Sir  Walter 
admirable  works,  we  find  no  American  fictions  Scott,  with  which  she  became  familiar,  from 
to  compare  with  them.     In  1798  the  yellow  their  being  read  to  her,  deeply  influenced  her 
fever  desolated  New  York  as  it  had  Phila-  mind.    From  the  age  of  7  to  that  of  15,  she 
delphia  5  years  previous.    Brown's  most  inti-  was  constantly  composing  verses.    The  smooth- 
mate  friend.  Dr.  Smith,  fell  a  victim  to  the  ness  of  Pope  and  the  passion  of  Byron,  with 
scourge,  and  the  scenes  of  horror  he  witnessed  which  she  became  acquidnted*  about  this  time, 
were  so  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  as  to  so  strongly  showed  the  inferiority  of  her  own 
form  the  ground  work  of  his  8d  novel,  *^  Arthur  attempts,  that  she  abandoned  verse-making  for 
Mervya,  or  Memoirs  of  the  year  1793.*'    In  it  some  years.    But,  after  this  pause,,  in  1840  she 
he  depicts  the  scenes  of  the  pest-stricken  city  was  encouraged  by  the  publication  of  8  short 
•  of  Philadelphia.     **  Edgar  Huntley,  or  the  Ad-  lyrics  of  hers,  in  the  ^Urish  Penny  Journal." 
ventures  of  a  Sleepwiuker,"  was  given  to  the  In  1841,  she  commenced  contributing  to  the 
world  not  lonff  afterward.    The  scene  of  this  '*  Athemeum,"  edited  at  that  time  by  Mr.  T.  E. 
story,  as  of  ^  Wiokuid,"  is  laid  in  Pennsylvania.  Hervey.     He  became  interested  in  her  story, 
In  1800  ho  published  the  2d  part  of  *^  Arthur  related   it   with   considerable   effect    in   the 
Mervyn;"   in    1801,  '* Clara   Howard;"    and  ^^Athenieum,"  paid  her  for  her  writings,  and 
''Jane  Talbot"  in  1804.    From  April,  1799,  to  introduced  her  toother  publications,  from  which 
the  close  of  1800,  he  published  the  *^  Monthly  she  also  derived  pecuniary  benefits.    In  1844, 
Magazine  and  American  Review."    In  1805  he  the  ^*  Star  of  Atteghei "  an4  other  poems  ap- 
eomraenced  the  **  Literary  Magazine  and  Ameri-  peared  in  a  small  volume,  which  was  well  re- 
can  Register,"  which  he  continued  6  years.    In  ceived.     Among  the  advantages  accruing  to 
1806  ho  commenced  a  semi-annual  *' American  Miss  Brown  from  it,  was  her  being  placed  on 
Register,"  of  which  he  published  5  volumes,  the  pension  list,  for  £20  a  year,  by  the  late  Sir 
In  1804  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Linn,  of  New  Robert  Peel,  who  was  then  prime  minister.    A 
York.    In  1809  his  health,  never  vmy  robust,  second  volume  of  poetry  has  extended  her  repu- 
began  to  decline,  and  he  died  of  oonsnmption«  tation.    She  has  also  published  a  juvenile  story, 
Brown  is  justly  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  called  "The  Ericksons,"  and  has  been  afre- 
Aincrican  novel  writing.  quent  contributor,  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  to 
BROWN,    David,    a   converted  Cherokee,  '^Fraser's  Magazine,"  ^* Chambers's  Journal," 
brother  of  Catharine  Brown,  died  at  Creek-  and  other  literary  periodicals.    In  1847,  she 
path,  Mississippi,  Sept  1829,  was  educated  at  removed  to  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  her 
at  the  same  school  with  his  sister,  and  at  Com-  sister,  who  acted  as  her  reader  and  amanuensis ; 
wall.  Conn.,  and  engaged  with  her  in  educating  in  1852  she  became  a  resident  of  London, 
and  Christianizing  their  native  tribe.    He  was  BROWN,  Sib  Gbobob,  a  British  general  waa 
employed  as  preacher  and  interpreter,  and  also  bom  in  August,  1790,  at  Linkwood,  near  ilgin^ 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  Indian  government  Scotland.    lie  entered  the  army  Jan.  23,  1806, 
He  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  examples  as  ensign  in  the  4Sd  regiment  of  foot,  and,  as 
of  the  raisi^ionary  influeifce ;  his  letters  and  re*  lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment,  was  present 
portd  indicate  a  cultivated  and  intelligent  mind,  at  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen;  served  in 
li  RO  W  N\  Ford  Maddox,  an  English  painter,  the  peninsular  war,  from  its  begmning  in  1808  to 
born  at  Calais  in  1821.    He  studied  his  art  in  its  close  in  1814 ;  was  severelv  wounded  at  the 
Jiol^iuin  and  Paris,  and  sent  2  cartoons  to  the  battle  of  Talavera,  and  one  of  the  forlorn  hope 
jOoiiix>etttion  in  Westminster  hall  in  1844,  and  at  the  storming  of  Bad^oz.    He  waa  appointed 
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oaptmn  in  the  85th  regiment,  Jone  20,  1811 ;  art  is  in  the  derdopmeiitB  of  U&^  he  ntanwd 
in  Scx>t.  1814,  he  was  a  lieutenant-oolonel  in  to  live  among  those  whom  his  art  was  toinfio- 
H^jor-General  Bosses  expedition  to  the  United  enoe.  He  fixed  his  resldenoe  in  Bitwkljn,  K. 
States,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bladens-  Y.,  and  applied  himself  to  the  castiog of  braoa; 
borg,  and  the  capture  of  Washington.  He  was  and  has  the  credit  of  having  produced  the  fint 
appointed  commander  of  a  battalion  of  the  rifle  bronze  statue  ever  cast  in  tlusoonntrf.  ]^h« 
brigade,  Feb.  6,  1824;  colonel,  Maj  6,  1831;  completed  several  well  known  works  in  mtrble, 
miyor-general,  Nov.  23,  1841 ;  deput7'a4iutant-  "  Hope,"  the  **  Pleiades,"  the  "FoorBewni;* 
general  in  1842 ;  adjutant-general  of  the  forces  in  and  in  bronze,  a  statne  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  od 
April,  1850,  and  lieut-generid  in  1851.  During  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Waahiogtm 
the  Crimean  campaign,  he  led  the  English  light  in  Union  square,  New  York, 
division  at  the  battle  of  Alma  and  the  battle  of  BROWN,  Jacob,  an  Ameriesn  gBoml^bcn 
Inkerman,  and  took  the  conmiand-in-chief  of  in  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  May  9, 1775,  died  in  V«^ 
the  storming  party  in  the  first  unsuccessful  at-  ton,  Feb.  24, 1828.  HewasdesoendedfionoaD- 
tack  on  the  Redan.  Among  the  allied  armies  hers  of  the  society  of  Friends;  supported  faiagelf 
he  became  distinguished  as  a  martinet ;  but,  by  in  early  life  by  t>eaching  school;  was  aken- 
his  personal  prowess,  and  the  strict  impartiality  ployed  for  some  time  as  a  smreyor  of  pobtc 
with  which  he  held  the  young  luistocratic  offi-  lands  in  Ohio ;  and  settling  in  JeffenoDco,  S. 
cers  to  all  the  duties  of  field  discipline,  he  became  Y.,  in  1799,  he  be<»une  one  of  the  pioneen  is 
popular  among  the  common  soldiers.  In  1865  he  that  part  of  the  country.  He  next  joined  the  mu- 
was  created  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath,  tia  service  as  a  militia  general  in  1812;  wttun 
and  April  2, 1856,  gazetted  '^General  in  the  after  appointed  brigadier-general  in  tiie  ngnk 
army,  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field."         army,  and  in  1814^  mi^or-general;  assBtediB 

BROWN,  GooLD,  an  American  grammarian,  the  defence  of  Sackett^s  Harbor  in  1813;  a* 
born  in  1791,  died  at  Lvnn,  Mass.,  March  81,  hibited  much  bravery  in  the  batdec^Ohippm) 
1867.  The  profession  of  a  teacher,  which  he  '^  that  of  Niagara  £eiJ1s,  and  at  the  siege  of  Fo:t 
pursued  during  many  years,  and  an  inclination  ^ne\  received  the  thanks  of  oofngrea  and  i  piU 
for  philological  studies,  not  only  taught  him  an  niedal,  ^'  emblematical  of  his  trimnpiu;"  la^ 
existing  deficiency  in  educational  books,  but  finally,  at  the  terminaUon  of  the  war,  ooDtiined 
enabled  him  to  supply  it  by  his  *^  Institutes  of  ui  the  army  as  nugor-general,  and  in  1^1  sv- 
English  Grammar."  This  work  soon  super-  ceeded  to  the  supreme  command, 
seded  the  school  grammars  formerly  in  use,  BROWN,  Jambs,  IT.  B.  senator  from  Loo- 
and,  by  its  pecuniary  success  with  that  of  other  isiana,  bom  in  Virginia,  Sept  11,  176^  ^ 
enterprises,  enabled  him  to  fulfil  the  design  he  <Lt  Philadelphia,  AprU  7, 1886.  He  reoeindbii 
had  long  before  formed  of  presenting  to  the  education  at  William  and  Maiy^s  college;  inid- 
world  *'  something  like  a  complete  grammar  of  ied  law,  and  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  vbn  ^ 
the  English  language."  This  work,  entitled  rose  to  distinction,  in  the  midst  of  icmi^ 
^*'  The  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,"  is  not  competition,  at  the  bar.  In  1791  he  eomniii^ 
more  a  monument  of  industry  and  exact  and  od  a  company  of  mounted  riflemen,  in  en  tfp^ 
systematic  method,  than  of  thorough  oompre-  dition  against  the  Indians,  near  the  Wibaah; 
hension  and  masterly  analysis.  It  contains  a  •  <^d  the  nextyear,  when  Kentucky  was  tdoA- 
*'  condensed  mas^  of  special  criticism,  such  as  is  ted  to  the  Union,  Gov.  Shelby  made  him)* 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  any  language,"  and,  secretary.  Soon  after  the  cesBion  of  liw* 
while  it  is  specially  characterized  by  an  almost  ^^la,  he  emigrated  to  that  state,  and  in  191^ 
microscopic  minuteness  of  grammatical  investi-  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  was  «■ 
gation,  it  often  ascends  into  the  higher  region  of  elected  in  1819,  and  in  1628  nominated,  b^Pr^ 
general  principles.  HLs  labors,  always  stimulated  ident  Monroe,  minister  to  France^  He  foKW 
and  sustained  by  a  sincere  and  reverential  sense  the  duties  of  that  mission  till  1829,  wben  ben- 
of  duty,  were  not  remitted,  even  after  his  great  turned  to  private  life, 
object  had  been  attained,  and  are  supposed  to  BROWN,  James,  a  book-publisher  of  B^ 
have  hastened  his  death.  ton,  bom  in  Acton,  Mass.,  May  19, 1800,  m 

BROWN,  Ubnry  Kirke,  an  American  March  10, 1865.  He  began  life  as  a  wrnflt 
sculptor,  bom  at  Leydon,  Mass.,  in  1814.  in  the  family  of  Professor  Hedge,  of  Camljnto, 
His  first  attempt  at  art  was  made  at  the  age  who  gave  him  instnictions  in  UiedssaosflUii^ 
of  12,  in  the  portrait  of  an  old  man.  He  pur-  mathematics.  He  next  entered,  as Bhep^^*" 
sued  his  inclinations  with  difficulty,  encour-    service  of  William  Hilliard,  ana  in  doe  tine  va 

aged  only  by  his  mother;  and  at  18  went  to  taken  into  the  publishing  firm  of  ffillitt4^|*?i 

Boston    to  study  portrait  painting.     Having  and  Oo.    Upon  its  dissolntioii,  by  the  deilMC 

modelled  the  head  of  a  lady  for  amusement,  he  some  of  the  partners,  he  became  one  of  thefira 

turned  his  attention  toward  sculpture.    To  ob-  of  Charles  0.  litdeand  Co.,  generiDy  kBO«* 

tain  means  to  visit  Italy,  he  became  a  railroad  Little  and  Brown,  and  remained  in  this  coom* 

engineer  in  Illinois,  but  lost  his  health  without  tion  until  the  close  of  his  nseftiland  P*^*^ 

gaining  money.    The  sale  of  his  works  and  life.  The  special  province  of  this  well-kno^J^ 

the  aid  of  friends  finally  enabled  him  to  pass  was  the  publication  of  hiw  books  snd  J^Pffe 

several  years  in  study  in  Italy.    But  upon  the  tion  of  foreign  editions  in  Uie  general  we,» 

conviction  that  the  source  of  advancement  in  both  which  departments  the  sobolai^  *^^ 
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plishroeatB  and  elegant  taste  of  Mr.  Brown  were  sohoolmaster  and  the  parents  of  Brown  be- 
oooBpicQcafl  and  of  p^ood  servioe  in  improving  the  longed  to  a  body  of  Presbyterian  seceders,  and 
style  of  book-making  in  America.    Their  law  yonng  Brown  was  destined  to  beoome  a  student 
bosinessi  which  was  the  most  oonaiderable  in  of  theology,  and  finally  a  clergyman  of  the  new 
the  countiy,  was  oondaoted  on  the  plan  of  lar^  sect.    He  soon  became  £uniliar  with  Greek  and 
editions  and  low  prioes ;  the  great  increase  m  Latin,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  a  knowledge 
the  nnmbers  of  the  profession  enabling  them  at  of  the  Bcriptnres.    While  pnrsning  his  stndies 
the  same  time  to  bring  oat  their  publications  in  at  the  grammar  school,  he  was  indaced  to  at* 
a  style  of  elegance  nnlmown  before.  Mr.  Brown  tend  a  meeting  of  the  synod,  held  in  tiie  estab- 
was  a  person  of  an  attractiTe  character,  a  lover  Ushed  church  at  I>unBe,  and  this  gave  offence  to 
of  nature,  of  men.  and  of  books :  and  he  oied  nni«  his  friends.    Placed  between  t^e  altematiTes  of 
▼ersallyesteemea  and  regretted.  Theoommem-  ecclesiastical  censure  or  expulsion  irom  the 
orative  proceedings  of  the  literary  societies  of  society,  he  left  it  at  once,  ana  joined  the  estab- 
Boston,  on  occasion  of  his  death,  and  notices  of  lished  church.    He  then  became  private  tutor 
his  character,  are  collected  in  a  YolumCi  with  a  in  a  gentleman's  ftmily,  and  acted  as  an  as- 
life  by  Qeo.  &,  Hillard,  Boeton,  1855.  sistant  in  the  grammar  school.    In  1755  he 
BkOWN.  Johv,  an  English  author,  bom  at  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  passing  through 
Bothbury,  m  Northumberland,  in  1716,  died  the  preliminary  dasses,  entered  himself  as  a 
in  8ept  1766.    He  graduated  at  Cambridge,  studentofdivinity  in  ^e  university.   For  some 
and  during  the  rebellion  of  1745,  acted  with  time  he  snpportea  himself  by  private  teaching; 
much  gallantry  m  a  volunteer  on  the  royal  then  resumed  his  labors  as  assistant  teacher  at 
side.    &is  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  are  nn-  DunsOi  where  he  remained  about  a  year.    In 
merons.   The  most  meritorious  are.  **  Essays  on  1759  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  renounced  the 
the  Charaoteristicsofthe  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,*'  study  of  theology,  and  commenced   ^at  of 
a  tragedy  called  ^*BarbarosBa,''an  '^Estimate  medicine,  supporting  himselfbv  giving  private 
of  the  Manners  and  Principles  d  the  Timea,''  instruction  in  I^tin  to  medical  students.    He 
which  went  through  7  editions  in  one  year,  a  soon  became  well  known  to  idl  the  students,  and 
'^  History  of  the  Bise  and  Progress  of  roetry,"  attracted  the  attention  of  the  professors.    Dr. 
and  *^  Thoughts  on  CHvil  Liberty,  Licentiousness  Oullen  employed  hun  as  a  private  tutor  in  his 
and  Faction."  A  poetical  ^^  Essay  on  Satire,"  by  own  family,  recommended  him  to  others,  and 
Dr.  Brown,  was  prefixed  to  Warburton^s  edition  gave  him  permission  to  deliver  to  private  pupils 
of  Pope.  At  the  period  when  his  TOnoepects  were  Ulustrations  of  his  own  public  lectures.    Dr. 
most  prosperous  ^the  empress  of  Kussia  having  Oullen  opporing  his  nomination  to  a  professor- 
invited  him  to  vifflt  St.  Petersburg,  to  aatist  in  ^ip.  Brown  b^;an  to  attack  the  doctor's  medi- 
framing  a  plan  of  public  education),  his  spirits  cal  views,  and  thus  alienated  the  feelings  of  his 
became  desponding  and  distracted,  and  a  state  formerfriend  and  natron.   Brown  now  married, 
of  dejection  ensued,  which  terminated  in  hia  and  received  meoical  students  to  board  in  his 
death  by  his  own  hand.  house,  but  became  involved  in  pecuniary  diffl- 
BEO  WN,  JoBK,  a  Biblical  critic,  bom  in  culties.  He  then  proposed  to  beM>me  a  medical 
Perthahirei  Scotland,  1722,  died  June  19, 1787.  practitioner,  and  having  quarrelled  with  the 
While  tending  sheep  on  a  fiirm,  he  learned  to  professors  at  Edinburgh,  he  took  his  degree  of 
read,  and  soon  mastered  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  M.  D.  at  St.  Andrew's.  In  1780,  he  publi^ed  his 
Hebrew  languages,  having  received  only  a  sinsle  Elmnmta  MedidnuBf  which  contains  the  doc- 
inontb^s  lessons  in  latin.    At  the  age  of  26  he  trinea  he  propounded  in  opposition  to  the  views 
opened  a  sohooL  with  the  intention  of  becom-  of  Dr.  Oouen,  and  for  severu  years  he  continued 
ing  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  church.  He  sided  to  explain  l£eee  doctrines  in  public  lectures. 
with  the  psrty  who  seceded  from  the  church  The  excitement  produced  by  this  work  was 
soon  after;  was  ordained,  and  became  pastor  of  very  great  in  all  the  medical  schools  of  Eu- 
a  small  secession  conffregation  in  Haddington,  rope;  and  in  Edmbnrgh  2  hostile  camps  were 
Here  he  learned  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Geraian.  formed  among  the  students,  under  the  names 
Dntch,  Firench,  Arabia  Perrian,  Syrian,  and  of  ^Onllenites"  and  **  Brownites."    The  war 
Ethiopio  langusgea^    He  became  professor  of  of  wor^  became  general  and  fierce  for  several 
divinity  in  1768,  which  ofiloe  he  held  during  years,  and  sometimes  raged*  with  so  much  vio- 


^hnrches."  he  opened  a  private  school  of  medicine,  and 
BROWN,  JoHK,  the  ibunder  of  the  Bmnonian  oave  lectures  in  his  own  house  in  Gk>lden  square. 
system  of  physio,  bom  in  17B5  at  linUaws  or  His  family  waaLuge,  and  his  habits  intemperate ; 
at  Preston,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  died  in  his  expenses  were  greater  than  his  moome, 
London,  Oct  7.  1788.  He  was  the  son  of  a  and  being  again  involved  in  debt»  he  was  con- 
poor  fiuiner,  and,  while  very  young,  was  ap-  fined  in  tiie  Idng's  bench  prison  during  several 
prenticed  to  a  weaver;  but  having  previously  months,  until  he  was  reletued  by  tiie  assistance 
manifested  much  i^titode  fbr  study  at  the  of  some  of  his  friends.  His  doctrines  had  ffaine<^ 
grammar  sehool  of  Dunse,  ti&e  sbhoolmaster  many  converts  in  the  medical  schools  abmad, 
offered  to  instruct  him  gratuitonsly.  Iha  and  he  was  making  preparations  to  leave  £ng> 
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been  pnbMed  by  Urn  since  1840.    The  qnes-  BROWK,  Hosss,  a  mercliant  of  Proyidence, 

tioQS  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  atone*  R.  I.,  the  youngest  of  the  4  diBtingaished  brothers 

ment  having  attracted  a  more  than  nsoal  atten-  of  that  place,  bom  in  Sept.  1738,  died  Sept.  6, 

tion  in  Scotland,  some  of  the  members  of  his  1836.     He  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  his 

connection  were  dissatisfied  with  his  expression  uncle  Obadiah,  a  wealthy  merchant,  whose  daugh- 

of  his  views  on  that  subject,  and  a  charge  was  ter  he  married  in  1764.  After  being  eng^ed  for 

broQcht  against  him  in  1845  in  the  synod,  but  it  10  years  in  commercial  pursuits,  he  retired  in 

was  foond  ^*  not  proven,"  and  the  synod  passed  1773,  and  at  the  same  time  forsook  his  ancestral 

a  vote  of  confidence  in  Dr.  Brown.    At  the  connection  with  the  Baptist  denomination,  and 

commencement  of  April,  1856,  his  congregation  Joined  tiie  society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  re- 

oelobrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  pastorate,  mained  throughout  his  long  life  a  useful  and 

BROWN,  John  Kbwton,  D.D.,  an  American  influential  member.    He  manumitted  his  slayea 

Baptist  clergyman,    and    historian,    bom  at  in  1773;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  abolition 

New  London,  Conn.,  June  29, 1808.     He  pros-  society  of  Rhode  Island,  and  an  active  and  liberal 

ecu  ted  his  studies  at  the  literary  and  theoloffiod  supporter  of  the  Rhode  Island  peace  and  Bible 

institution,  now  Madison  university,  Hamilt^  societies.   He  was  also  a  munificent  patron  of 

N.  Y.,  gradaating  with  the  highest  honors  the  yearly  meeting  bou*diDg  school  in  Provi- 

of  his  diss.    He  immediately  entered  upon  his  deuce.    Although  of  a  delicate  constitution,  his 

duties  as  a  preacher  in  Bnfffuo,  N.  T.,  where  he  activity  and  interest  in  benevolent  enterprises 

remained  one   year ;    afterward  removed   to  continued  throughout  a  life  protracted  to  the 

Providence,    R.   I.,    to    assist   the   Rev.  Dr.  age  of  98  years.    He  made  his  wUl  at  the  age 

Gano,  pastor  of  first  Baptist  church  in  that  city,  of  96. 

Mr.  Brown  preached  aJfterward  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  BROWN,  Mossa,  a  merchant  of  Newburjrport, 
and  in  Exeter,  K.  H.  His  ministry  in  all  Mass.,  born  Oct.  2, 1742,  died  there  Feb.  9, 1827. 
these  places  was  highly  acceptable  and  usefuL  Having  acctlmulated  a  largo  estate,  he  managed 
While  at  this  latter  place,  he  commenced  his  it  with  kindness  and  benevolence  toward  the 
literary  labors  by  editing  the  *'  Encydoptedia  poor,  and  particularly  toward  his  own  debtors ; 
of  Religious  Knowledge^'  (1835),  a  work  but  his  predominant  aim  was  to  provide  the 
which  has  been  republuhed  in  England,  and  opportunity  for  obtaining  an  education  for 
which  is  received  with  favor  even  at  the  present  meritorious  candidates  for  the  Christian  minis- 
day.  This  literary  undertaking  he  completed  try.  For  this  purpose  he  gave  at  different  times 
before  he  reached  the  age  of  85.  In  the  year  about  $40,000  to  the  theological  institution  at 
I$<38,  he  becamea  professor  of  ezegetical  the-  Andover.  He  also  made  large  donations  to 
ology  and  ecdeaastioal  history  in  the  New  many  religious  and  benevolent  societies  and  in- 
Hampton  theological  institution,  K.  H.,  where  stitutions. 

le    remained   until    1846,  when,  his   health  BROWN,  Kioholas,  the  principal  patron  of 

!ai1ing,  be  was  obliged  to  seek  a  more  conge-  Brown  university,  born  at  rrovidence,  R.  I., 

lial  climate  in  one  of  the  southern  states.    Mr.  April  4,  1769,  died  Oct.  27, 1841.    He  was  the 

^ro  w  n  now  resides  in  Gerroantown,  near  Fhila-  son  of  Nicholas  Brown,  one  of  the  '^  4  brothers ;" 

Iclphia.     For  several  years  past  he  has  been  wasliberallyeducatedattheR.  I.  college,  and  at 

*ng:iiged  in  the  preparation  or  an  elaborate  his-  the  age  of  22  inherited  an  ample  fortune.    He 

ory  of  the  church,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  now  conunenced  the  career  of  a  merchant,  engag- 

tiore  particularly  the  progress  and  development  ing  in  operations  extending  over  almost  every 

f  Baptist  principles  from  the  earliest  period  to  dime,  and  in  the  diversified  risks  to  which  he 

bo  present  time.  was  exposed,  affording  ample  opportunities  to 

BUOWN,  John  W^  an  American  author,  bom  test  the  strength  and  sagacity  of  the  mind  in 

1  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,  1814,  died  at  which  they  originated.    But  he  was  found  fully 

[.alta,  April  9,  1849.    He  graduated  at  Union  equal  to  every  emergency  which  arose  in  the  dif- 

Dlloge  in  1882,  and  was  settled  as  an  Episco-  ficult  times  over  which  his  commercial  enter- 

iilian  minister  at  Astoria,  N.T.  In  1838  he  com-  prises  extended,  not  only  those  of  the  ordinary 

Lonoo^i  the  Astoria  female  institute,  which  he  perils  of  the  seas  and  fluctuations  of  distant  mar- 

>n darted  for  7  years;  in  1845  he  became  editor  xets,  but  others  arising  out  of  the  wars  of  the 

*  the  *'  Protestant  Churchman."     He  was  the  French  revolution,  and  out  of  the  wars  and  the 

ithor  of  the  *'  Christmas  Bells,  a  Tale  of  Holy  laws  of  our  own  country,  which  at  times  had 

fde,    nnd  other  Poems,**  and  of  several  prose  idmost  caused  the  American  flag  to  disappear 

lc<  of  a  rclidous  character.  from  the  ocean.    In  all  this  period  his  mercan- 

l>KOWN,  Lanoslot,  an  English  landscape  tile  reputation  stood  unaffected.    Almost  to  the 

r<.Zencr,  bom  at  Kirkharte,  in  Northumber-  dose  of  his  life  he  was  accustomed  to  the  daily 

id,  in  1715,  died  at  Huntingdon,  in  1778.  He  transaction  of  business  at  his  counting  room, 

IS  called  ''  Capability  Brown,"  from  his  con-  and  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  mingling  in 

int  aso  of  that  word  in  reference  to  sites  sub-  the  affairs  of  the  active  commercial  world, 

ttod   to  his  judgment    In  his  early  life  he  From  an  early  period  he  had  particularly  con* 

t«9   employed  in  the  grounds  and  gardens  at  nected  himself  with  efforts  for  the  increase  of 

yvfo,  and  thence  went  to  London.    His  merit  knowledge,  and  the  diffusion  of  education.    In 

i<<i>3tc>d  in  imitating  nature  and  abandoning  the  1796  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  R.  I.  college, 

r> :  >od  and  stiff  forxnality  prevalent  at  the  time,  which  office  he  retained  ISI 1825,  when  he  waa 
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born  in  London  in  1776,  died  Maroh  IS,  1863.  last  brightly  before  him,  impoeed  npon  himaelf 
He  entered  the  navy  at  18,  and  was  made  a  life  of  silent  and  solitary  toiL     Wherever  he 
commander  in  1811,  and  a  retired  detain  in  went,  the  laboratory  was  sent  in  advance,  and 
1842.    He  bronght  into  nse  both  chain  cables  first  provided  for.    At  Portobello,  where  he 
and  iron  sospension  bridges.  Although  the  idea  zerided  several  years,  it  oocnpied  the  2  most  eli* 
of  employing  iron  oaUea  in  place  of  those  made  ffible  rooms  in  the  house,  and  was  ever  over* 
from  hemp  had  been  previonaly  suggested  in  flowing  and  encroaching  elsewhere.    The  care 
1771,  It  waa  not  put  into  praotioe  until  after  a  of  a  sister  provided  tea,  salt  fish,  and  ship- 
series  of  experiments  unoer  the  direction  of  biscnit,  the  only  food  that  he  wished,  and  his 
Capt.  Brown.   In  the  same  manner  iron  suspen*  hours  of  sleep  were  regulated  less  by  the  de* 
sion  bridges  had  been  in  use  both  in  Europe  and  mands  of  nature  than  of  some  prolonged  and 
America,  but  tiiey  were  regarded  as  unsafe  ez»  elaborate  process.    Yet  his  disposition  was  not 
oept  for  very  short  spans,  before  his  improved  ascetic ;  his  buoyant  spirit  nourished  under 
method  of  oonstmctmg  the  chains.    He  had  this  diasipline,  and  he  found  hours  for  medita- 
thcm  nubde  of  long  bars  of  flat  or  round  iron  tion  on  the  highest  aspects  and  relations^  not 
pinned  together  by  diort  links  and  bolt  pins,  only  of  nature,  but  of  man.    In  tiie  circle  of 
He  was  knighted  in  1885.  his  friendships  he  numbered  some  of  the  great* 
BROWN,  Baxuxl,  a  Scottish  chemist  and  est  and  best  men  of  the  age,  and  his  con* 
poet,  bom  at  Haddington,  Feb.  28. 1817,  died  versation  threw  its  spell  over  persons  as  diverse 
in  Edinburgh,  S^t  20^  1856.  In  childhood,  his  as  Jefft^y,  Ohalmera,  Oarlyle,  Arohdeacon  Hare, 
heartiness  in  play,  strong  attachment  to  friends,  De  Quincey,  Harriet  Martineau,  R.  W.  Emer« 
and  flu^nlty  for  grasping  the  problems  of  physi-  son,  and  Margaret  Fuller.    In  1848  the  chair  of 
cal  science,  on  which  ne  sometimes  hazarded  chemistryinthenniverBity  of  Edinbuigh  became 
original  and  atartUng  hypotheses,  foreshadowed  vacant,  and  though  the  researches  of  Dr.  Brown 
the  bent  and  ti^e  intensity  of  his  friture  chara(y  were  not  so  complete  as  he  desired  ere  bringing 
ter.    In  1832»  he  entered  the  university  of  them  before  the  public,  he  resolved,  in  accord- 
Edinburgh  as  a  student  of  medicine,  with  rof-  ance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friend^  to  declare 
ereaoe,  however,  only  to  the  scientlbfic  studies  himself  a  candidate  for  it    His  claims  could 
in  that  department,  and  quickly  made  chemistry  rest  only  upon  what  he  had  achieved  in  the 
his  favorite  and  engrossing  pursuit.     In  the  special  Sphere  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself^ 
ultimate  questions  of  this  science-^he  nature  of  and  though  his  experiments  had  convinced  him 
atoms,  and  the  laws  of  atomic  action — ^he  had  of  the  isomerism  of  carbon  and  rilidum,  and  he 
already  interested  himself^  and  the  initial  con*  deemed  himself  prepared  to  present  experiment- 
ception  of  an  isomerism  far  more  extensive  and  al  proof  of  the  transmntability  of  the  one  into 
profound  than  had  before  been  taught,  had  the  other,  yet  the  announcement  was  premature, 
already  assumed  definite  form  in  his  thoughts,  The  proof  was  found  and  admitted  by  himaelf 
when,  in  1837,  he  visited  his  eldest  brother  in  to  be  incomplete  and  he  retired  from  the  field. 
St.  Petersburg,  preparatory  to  Btudyins  at  Ber-  Disappointed  in  his  hope  of  attaining  so  honor- 
lin,underMit8cherlich,  the  discoverer  of  isomor^  able  a  position,  he  was  still  more  grieved  to 
phisni,  and  the  able  expounder  of  the  accepted  discover  that  hia  cherished  work  waa  farther 
doctrine  of  isomerism.    Stricken  down  in  Rua-  from  oompletion  than  he  had  thought,  and  to  find 
sia  by  typhus  fever,  he  returned  to  England  in  that  to  the  loneliness  and  fidlure  of  sympathy 
tho  following  year  with  his  plan  uoinlfilled,  which  he  had  before  endured,  were  now  to  be 
hid  health  shattered,  and  bearing  within  him  added  obloquy  and  distrust.    Most  who  did  not 
the  latent  germs  of  fatal  disease.    The  death  of  know  him  personally  supposed  him  to  have 
his  fiEUher  at  this  time,  whom  he  had  loved  been  pursuing  a  wild  dream  with  alchendstio 
with    peculiar   tenderness,  and  of  whom  he  enthusiasm.   Yet,  with  full  faith  in  his  idea,  he 
f^fterward  wrote  a  charming  biography,  added  set  himself  anew  to  the  task  of  its  practical 
to    his   desolation.     He  praduated  f^m  the  elucidation,  and  although  as  a  chemist  he  ap- 
nnivcrsity  of  Edinburgh  with  extraordinary  at-  peered  not  again  before  the  public,  he  bore  to 
tainznonts,  began  his  publio  career  by  deliver-  the  end  the  self-chosen  burden  of  his  scientific 
ing,  in  1840,  in  association  with  his  intimate  life.    He  labored  on,  during  the  respites  of  a 
friend.  Edward  Forbes,  a  course  of  lectures  on  painfol  maladv,  which  not  till  Bftn  a  7  yean' 
tho  pnilosophy  of  the  sciences^  and   having  course  wasted  him  away.     His   memoranda 
established  among  his  auditors,  as  he  had  before  and  journal  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  re- 
among  his  teachers,  the  conviction  that  he  was  suits  far  in  advance  of  those  which  he  had  pre- 
destined to  great  achievement,  renounced  all  maturely  daimed  in  1843,  and  it  was  his  own 
else  that  he  might  have  won,  to  devote  himself  latest  and  firm  belief  that  a  few  months  more 
to  the  slow  experimental  realisation  of  a  great  of  health  and  strength  would  have  enabled 
Bcientifio  conception.    He  contemplated  results  him  to  lay  all  formally  and  critically  before  the 
as  great  for  atomics  as  Galileo  and  Kepler  had  scientifio  world.    It  is  now  probable  that  his 
gained  for  astronomy ;  stated  his  theory  in  an  papers,  in  the  hands  of  others,  cannot  be  made 
abstract  form,  which  fruBoinated  the  regards  valuable,  and  that  he  will,  therefore,  be  known 
and  won  Uie  aooeptanoe  of  Sir  William  Hamil-  in  the  realm  of  science  as  a  thinker  and  seeker, 
ton,  and  with  a  far-off  possibi^ty  of  success,  rather  than  discoverer.    Yet,  in  several  writ- 
wiUi  visions  of  long-soq^t  trutiia  opening  at  ings,  he  has  left  indications  of  the  brilliant  and 
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power  of  liis  intellect  In  1849  he  delivered  a  litHo  before.  A  aelection  from  his  pr  •>. 
In  Edinburgh  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  history  tions  in  4  volumea,  with  engraviDgs,  &{vc^.<. 
of  chemistry,  tracing  its  progress  from  its  play-  soon  after  his  dealii. 
ful  childhood  among  the  Greeks,  through  the  BROWN,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  pliilos'vrl.f: 
oriental  and  mediaival  alchemists,  with  moat  born  at  Kirkmabreck,  near  Domfriea,  J^l  ;. 
fioiscmating  sketches  of  Roger  Bacon  and  Para-  1778,  died  at  Brompton,  near  Loodoii,  Apr^l 
celsus;  passing  thence  through  the  epoch  of  1820.  He  was  educated  with  the  greatest  ci^ij 
8tahl  and  Priestley,  till  the  young  and  unfor-  his  mother.  Ho  is  said  to  have  learned  all  Ilk  k 
tunato  Lavoisier  changed  the  whole  form  of  ters  of  the  alphabet  at  a  single  lesson,  &Ddi:i.^c 
chemical  science,  opening  a  new  path  to  all  different  schools  which  he  attended  ke  iiu>l^  r«- 
fiucceeding  philosophers.  In  1850,  he  published  markable  progress,  especially  in  dassica!  :!:c:i- 
tho  ^^  Tragedy  of  Galileo,^'  containing  passages  ture.  In  his  15th  year  he  waspresenkd  by  It. 
of  great  beauty,  but  said  to  be  much  inferior  to  Currie,  the  biographer  of  Bums,  with  the  rei^i- 
his  impromptu  conversations  on  the  character  ly  published  1st  volume  of  BugaldStewart^rci 
and  doom  of  the  great  astronomer.  Many  of  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  wkLje 
his  lectures  and  essays  have  been  collected  read  with  admiration,  making  howeTer  i  r.' 
since  his  death,  under  the  title  of  "  Lectures  on  criticisms  npon  it.  Attending  8tewart*s  c^ 
the  Atomic  Theory,  and  Essays  Scientific  and  the  next  winter,  at  the  dose  of  one  of  the  la- 
Literary."  They  embrace  a  great  variety  of  tures  he  ventured  to  state  to  the  distinguiMt-: 
subjects,  and  among  them  are  a  tender  and  philosopher  an  objection  respecting  one  of  Lt 
friendly  memoir  of  David  Scott,  the  painter,  theories.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Stewart  tb; 
and  perhaps  the  finest  critique  on  George  in  sleep  the  operation  of  the  will  and  of  t!:: 
Herbert^s  poetry  that  was  ever  penned.  Some  faculties  dependent  on  it  are  suspended,  yet  j 
of  his  papers,  especially  that  on  the  "  Philoso-  also  held  that  memory  depends  upon  atten'uX. 
phy  of  Prayer,"  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  which  is  the  creature  of  the  will.  Tiie  »,iwr 
among  theosophical  thinkers.  Many  or  his  propounded  by  Brown  was.  How  then  to  Jt 
poems  are  in  sonnet,  in  partial  accomplishment  remember  our  dreams?  Stewart  li^U:Ilwl  u 
of  one  of  his  great  schemes,  which  was  a  poetic  him  patiently,  then  read  to  him  a  letter  vbil 
history  of  all  the  sciences  in  a  series  of  sonnets,  he  had  just  received  from  the  celebntei^ 
each  embodying  an  era  of  developmenC  as  rep-  Provost  of  Geneva,  containing  the  eamr  yl;i<- 
resented  in  a  race,  or  by  an  individual.  His  tion.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  > 
prose  and  verso  are  almost  equally  marked  by  long  friendship  between  the  2  metapbyihi^ii 
the  mixture  of  poetic  feeling  and  calm  reason-  Brown  studied  and  practised  medicine,  'iu-tj 
ing  The  fascination  of  his  personal  character  however  giving  all  his  attention  to  ii  fi^^ 
Lj  proved  by  the  impression  which  he  made  divided  his  leisure  between  the  pnfiii'i;jJ^ 
upon. his  associates,  who  regard  his  works  as  poetry  and  philosophy.  He  published  in  i.»- 
utterly  inadequate  to  convoy  an  idea  of  his  his  "  Observations  on  the  Zoonomia  of  j - 
greatness  The  spirit  with  which  he  gave  up  Darwin,"  which  attracted  attention  for  t^^ 
his  life  to  a  daring  and  arduous  scientific  quest,  acuteness  with  which  it  pointed  out  vm^- 
conscious  of  what  he  renounced,  and  fore-  encies,  and  is  interesting  as  containing  thtftna 
seeing  the  trials  and  difficulties,  and  a  part,  at  of  his  theory  of  causation  and  of  the  price  ;^-^ 
least,  of  the  disappointments  and  sorrows  which  by  which  he  was  guided  in  his  later  p^j^*'''  L^ 
intervened  between  him  and  the  goal  for  which  cal  inquiries.  There  was  at  this  time  in  t--- 
he  aimed,  is  seen  in  the  cross  with  the  inscrip-  burgh  a  brilliant  circle  of  young  men,  bj  ^^^ 
tion,  "Perfect  through  suffering,"  which  he  of  whom  the  "Edinburgh  Keviev"  was  soon  w 
early  and  roughly  sketched  to  be  the  presiding  be  established.  Brown  was  accnstomed  topis 
symbol  of  his  laboratory.  his  evenings  in  conversational  discussions  r.- 
BROWN,  Taelton,  a  captain  in  the  revolu-  Erskine,  Brougham,  Reddie,  Birkbeck,  W 
tionary  war,  born  in  Barnwell  district,  S.  0.,  Seymour,  Horner,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smiui,  aLj 
in  1754,  died  in  1846.  He  served  throughout  others,  with  most  of  whom  he  was  *^'*^. 
the  war,  chiefly  under  Col.  William  Harden,  and  in  the  society  called  the  "Academy  of  P^J'^j^^ 
has  left 


contammg 

ing  the  events  of  the  time  in  the  two  Oarolinas.  which  was  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Kant. 

BIIOWN,  TuoMAs,  an  English  satirist,  born  ject  of  which  he  knew  only  what  he  m  c^ 

in  Shropshire  in  1663,  died  in  1704.     He  was  rived  firom  fantastic  French  accounts,  W|i-^ 

educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  for  a  short  only  merit  of  the  article  was  that  it  w»?^.  ^ 

time  master  of  the  free  school  at  Kingston-upon-  perhaps  more  knowledge  of  Kant  thin  Tfa^_^ 

Thames.    lie  wrote  a  great  deal  in  proso  and  that  time  possessed  by  anybody  ^  "^ .   ^ 

verse,  chiefly  satirical  and  personal  pieces.    The  Britain.    In  1803  he  published  *  *^"*^!r  ^ 

highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  characters  were  his  poems  in  2  volumes,  many  of  v^?   ^ 

the  objects  of  his  satire,  which  is  sharp,  though  been  written  while  in  college,  and  vtn     ^ 

coarse.    His  first  pamphlet,  "The  Reason  of  hibit  rather  a  taste  than  a  talent  for  pof»7j  ^ 

Mr.  Bayes  changing  his  Religion,"  published  in  local  controversy  induced  him  to  F'^^^, . ,. 

1688,  was  a  strong  personal  attack  on  Dry  den,  examination  of  Hume^s  theory  ^^^J^^i^ 

who  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith  between  cause  and  effeot,  the  otj^  ^ 


fi^ 
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was  to  show  that,  however  Tolnerable  the  treatise  on  the  relaUoii  of  cause  and  effect  de- 
doctrine  of  Home  might  be  in  a  metaphysical  clares  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  Oundillaa 
point  of  view,  it  was  far  from  leading  to  the  fatal  that  will  is  but  desire  accompanied  with  an 
consequences  which  had  been  attributed  to  it.  opinion  that  the  effect  Is  going  to  follow.  All 
This  work  was  applauded  by  Horner  in  an  able  psychological  phenomena  are  divided,  in  the 
article  in  the  ''Edinburgh  Review/'  and  was  system  of  Brown,  into  external  and  internal 
pronounced  by  Mackintosh  the  finest  model  of  states,  the  former  having  reference  to  sen- 
philosophical  discussion  since  Berkeley  and  sationiB,  the  latter  to  the  intellect  and  omo- 
Hame.  It  was  enlarged  in  subsequent  editions,  tions.  Instead  of  the  diversity  of  intdleotual 
and  publiahed  in  1818  under  the  title  of  an ''In-  faculties  which  had  been  introduced  by  his 

2uiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect."  predecessors,  he  admits  but  two:  simple  sug- 

n  1808  Stewart,  enfeebled  by  lage,  required  a  gestion,  or  the  reproduction  of  absent  objects, 

temporary  absence  from  professional  duties,  and  and  relative  suggestion,  or  the  perception  of 

Brown  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place  in  leo-  relations  between  ideas.     To  the  former  he 

turing  before  tne  class  in  moral  philosophy.  He  refers  conception,  imagination,  memory,  and 

lectured  again  during  several  weeks  the  next  habit;  to  the   latter,  judgment,  reason,  ab- 

year  with  such  success  that  many  of  the  distin-  straction,  and  generalization.     The  emotions 

guished  men  of  the  capital  came  to  hear  him,  he  classifies  as  immediate,  retrospective,  and 

and  in  1810,  at  the  request  of  Stewart,  he  was  prospective,  according  as  they  refer  to  the  pres- 

formally  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  moral  ent  past,  or  future.     In  this  portion  of  his 

philosophy.    It  was  his  custom  to  pass  the  sum-  philosophy  he  gives  a  complete  enumeration 

mers  in  some  rural  retreat  for  exercise  and  and  a  profound  analysis  of  the  passions,  and  of 

meditation,  and  to  defer  the  composition  of  his  the  sentiments  of  be(vuty  and  moral  good.    Tho 

lectures  to  the  evening  before  the  day  on  which  reputation  of  Dr.  Brown  rests  chiefiy  upon  his 

he  was  to  deliver  them.    In  his  philosophic  lectures,  which  were  first  published  after  his 

character  he  has  been  truly  described  as  an  un-  death.    They  offer  many  exact  descriptions  and 

Mtliful  disciple  of  the  Scottish  school,  rebelling  delicate  analyses,  are  written  in  an  exuberant 

against  his  masters  upon  many  capital  questions,  and  often  eloquent  style,  and  are  enriched  with 

Reid  and  Stewart  had  laboriously  collected  facts,  numerous  happy  quotations  from  the  poets, 

and  scrnpulouslv  described  phenomena,  without  His  philosopnv  is  variously  estimated,  but  has 

wishing  to  make  systematic  classifications  of  been  severeiv  judged  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 

them.    Brown  blames  this  timidity,  and  seeks  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  published 

to  simplify  facts  by  systems,  reducing  them  to  several  poems,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 

the  smallest  [iossible  number  of  Causes  or  classes.  "  Paradise  of  Coquettes,"  which  added  nothing 

lU'id  thought  that  he  had  discovered  the  source  to  his  reputation.    He  repaired  to  London  by 

of  modern  scepticism  in  the  hypothesis  of  inter-  a  sea  voyage  in  1820,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting 

mcdiary  ideas  or  images  between  the  soul  and  his  health,  which  had  become  suddenly  iSroken ; 

body.   Brown  maintains  that  this  hypothesis  but  his  illness  increased,  and  became  fatal  soon 

has  been  generally  rejected  by  modern  philoso-  after  his  arrivaL    His  personal  character  was 

phors,  with  the  exception  of  Malebranch^  and  marked  by  a  calm  enthusiasm,  and  the  utmost 

Berkeley,  and  that  in  attributing  it  to  Des-  kindness  and  delicacy  of  mind, 

cartes,  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  others,  Reid  was  BROWN,  Wiluam  Ljljtbsscr,  minister  of 

deceived  by  an  incorrect  language,  translating  the  English  church  at  Utrecht,  &nd  principd 

a  metaphor  into  a  serious  doctrine.  Keid  affirms  of  Marisohal  college,  bom  at  Utrecht,  whero 

the  existence  of  a  special  faculty  of  perception,  his  fiither  was  pastor,  Jan.  7,  1755,  died  May 

by  means  of  which  we  know  external  objects  11, 1880.    His  father  returned  to  Scothmd  in 

immet] lately  and  directiy.    Brown  r^ects  this  1757,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school 

nasertion  as  gratuitous,  as  explaining  nothing,  and  university  of  St  Andrew^s,  afterward  be- 

and  therefore  as  unphiloeophical,  and  accounts  came  a  student  of  divinity  in  1774.  removed  to 

for  our  knowledge  of  objects  by  the  sensation  of  the  university  of  Utrechty  where  lie  combined 

resistance,  and  the  conception  of  a  cause  excited  with  the  study  of  divinity  that  of  civil  law. 

by  this  sensation.    He  extenuates  the  scepticism  In  1777,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  Robert 

of  Hume  relative  to  the  external  world,  main-  Brown,  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht  offered  him, 

taining  that  the  difference  between  Hume  and  and  he  accepted,  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 

Reid  is  verbal  rather  than  essential,  the  former  English  church  in  that  city.    He  was  licensed 

laying  stress  upon  the  dogma  that  we  cannot  ana  ordained  by  tiie  presbytery  of  St.  An- 

provc  the  existence  of  external  things,  and  the  drew^s,  and  admitted  minister  in  1778.    Be- 

latter  upon  the  dogma  that  we  ought  to  believe  tween  1783  and  1798  he  took  several  prizes 

their  existence  though  we  cannot  prove  it,  and  offered   for   public  competition   by  different 

each  reluctantly  admitting  the  position  of  the  learned  bodies  in  Holland,  producing,  among 

other.    The  gravest  difference  was  with  refer-  others,  a  disputation  in  Latin  on  the  ^^  Origin 

ence  to  moral  freedom.    Reid  and  Stewart  had  of  Evil,"  and  one  on  the  **  Natural  Equality  of 

most  distinctly  recognized  the  free  activity  of  Man,"  which  was  printed  in  Edinburgh  in  1793, 

the  will  in  distinction  from  desire  which  is  pas-  and  had  a  large  sale.    He  was  also  made  pro* 

si ve  and  necessary.    Brown  in  his  lectures  keeps  fessor  and  then  regent  of  the  university  of 

silence  upon  this  capital  question,  but  in  hb  Utrecht,  but  in  Jan.  1795,  was  obliged  to  fly 
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tho  country,  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  in  1853,  Pres.  Hitchoodc  describes  an  int       _  ^ 
an  open  boat,  with  his  wife,  5  children,  and  deposit  of  brown  coal  whidi  oocmB  ct  Btas^ 
BODie  other  relations,  with  whom  he  reached  don,  Vt.  in  the  midst  of  the  clays  and  ochres 
England  after  a  stormy  passage.    In  London  he  of  one  of  the  nmneroos  hematite  iron  ore  beds 
was  warmly  welcomed,  and  soon  afterward,  by  which  aooompaay  the  range  of  the  metamcr* 
the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  made  principal  of  phio  slates  and  limestonea  along  tho  wosten 
Marischal  college.    He  became  a  conspicuous  base  of  the  Green  and  Hoosick  moantaina.   T^ 
member  of  the  church,  and  upon  the  fir^  com-  carbonaceous  depoat  oonstitatea  a  bed  90  feet 
petition  for  the  Burnet  prize,  his  essay  on  the  thick,  which  is  found  close  to  the  aui&oe,  and  is 
^^  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator  "  obtained  the  at  another  point  cut  by  a  shaft  at  the  depth  d 
first  place.    It  was  published  at  Aberdeen  in  nearly  100  feet;  but,  like  the  other  materiak 
1816.    He  afterward  wrote  "A  Coinparative  that  make  up  these  deposits,  its  form  and  dimen- 
View  of  Christianity  and  of  the  other  Forms  of  sions  appear  to  be  very  irregular.   This  bed  ooo- 
Beligion  which  have  existed  and  still  exist  in  the  sists  princip^y  of  a  substance  intermediate  in 
World,  particularly  with  regard  to  their  Moral  appearance  between  peat  and  bitaminaos  ooiL 
Tendency,"  Edin.  1826.  It  is  of  a  deep  brown  color,  with  indistanct 
BROWN  COAL,  one  of  the  8  great  £uni-  traces  of  organic  structure,  ezo^t  in.  the  figmte 
lies  into  which  coals  are  divided  by  mineralo-  and  the  fossil  fruits  contiuned  m  it.    It  bum 
gists,  and  which  are  i^ain  ^nibdivided  into  with  a  bright  yellow  flame,  withoat  any  bi^ 
many  subordinate  varieties.    lu  England,  it  is  minous  odor,  and  is  employed  for  heating  the 
also  called  Bovey  coal,  from  Bovey,  near  Exe-  boilers  of  a  steam  engine  on  the  spot.    Fts^ 
ter,  where  it  is  principally  found.    The  Grerman  ments  of  lignite  are  met  with  in  it,  which  are 
depositories  of  brown  coal  are  mainly  in  Hesse,  brittle,  and  admit  of  a  polish ;  some  of  them 
Thuiingia,  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  Wester-  are  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter-,  and  dis|Jay 
wald  (a  hill-chain  of  W.  Germany,  between  the  woody  structure,  as  well  aa  the  attachud 
Westphalia  and  Nassau)  and  in  Saxony.    The  bark.    They  appear  to  belong  to  the  exoguwes 
mineral  is  also  found  in  Alsace.     Vegetable  or  dicotyledonous  class  of  plants,  and  have  ati- 
matters  are  met  with  in  various  stages  of  their  dently  been  transported  and  worn  by  water. 
conversion  into  mineral  coal.    In  the  forma-  The  fruits  generally  resemble  nuts ;  bnt  nekher 
tions  of  tho  present  period  they  are  found  these  nor  the  seeds  accompanying  them  have 
in  great  collections  of  peat,  which  are  some-  been  determined.    Pres.  Hitchcock  regards  this 
times  seen  in    beds   alternating  with  others  deposit  as  placing  the  hematite  beds  in  ih^ 
of  sand  and  of   clay.    In  the  tertiary  strata  group  of  the  upper  tertiary ;  bnt  as  this  ore  is 
these  vegetable  collections  occur  in  beds  inter-  met  with  in  some  localities  in  veins  or  beds,  in 
stratified  with  others  of  limestone  and  the  the  mica  slate,  and  not  differing  from  that  in 
various  rocks  of  this  period.     In  some  in-  the  brown  lignite  deposits  near  by,  as  may  be 
stances  the  plants  are  little  altered,  so  that  the  seen  at  Leibert^s  gap,  in  the  Lehigh  mount&io, 
species  are  easily  recognized  by  tho  structure  of  this  generalization  can  hardly  yet  be  admiucd 
tlie  loaves  and  fruit*    The  stems  are  flattened,  as  fully  established.     The  oil  extracted  from 
and  cross  each  other  in  all  directions.    The  brown  coal,  oleum  ligni  fouiUs^  is  used  for 
woody  fibre  has  become  more  or  less  irapregna-  medical  purposes.     (See  Coal.) 
ted  with  bitumen,  so  that  it  burns  with  the  pe-        BROWN-SfiQUAKD,  Edwabd,  an  eminent 
culiar  smoke  and  flame  of  that  substance.   This  living  physiologist,  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
material  is  called  lignite,  and  sometimes  brown  Mauritius,  in  the  year  1818.    His  father,  Ed- 
coal.    Beds  of  it  are  worked  for  fuel  in  upper  ward  Brown,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Hesse.    Another  variety  of  brown  coal  is  more  at  one  time  commanded  a  merchant  veasel  in 
altered  in  structure,  so  that  its  vegetable  char-  the  American  marine.   He  was  lost  at  aea,  in  an 
actcr  is  more  indistinct,  tho  beds  presenting  attempt  which  he  had  volunteered  in  an  old  and 
stratified  bodies  of  dark,  nearly  black  substance,  badly  found  vessel  to  procure  proviaions  f(X 
with  an  earthy  fracture.  The  lignite  is  sometimes  Mauritius,  at  that  time  suffering  under  famine, 
seen  mixed  in  the  same  specimen.    This  variety  His  mother,  from  whom  he  derives  the  name 
of  brown  coal  is  worked  at  Meisner,  near  Cas-  S^quard,  was  a  French  woman,    Youn^  Brown- 
sel.    These  varieties  make  but  a  poor  quality  S^quard  was  carefully  educated  in  his  native 
of  fuel,  often  containiog  from  30  to  48  per  cent.  isUmd.    In  1838  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete 
of  w^ater.    A  large  proportion  of  this,  however,  his  studies,  and  received  there  the  degree  of 
may  be  expelled  by  drying,  though  even  then  8  M.  D.  from  the  faculty  in  ISiO.    8ince  that 
per  cent,  or  more  may  be  reabsorbed.    The  time  he  has  devoted  Ids  attention  mainly  to  ex- 
amount  of  ash  varies  in  the  different  qualities  perimental  physiology,  and  the  number  and  im- 
from  less  than  1  to  more  than  50  per  cent.    Sul-  portance  of  his  researches  have  placed  him  in 
phates  of  lime,  potasli,  and  iron  often  occur  as  the  foremost  rank  of  Hvinff  investigators.    He 
impurities,  and  nitrogen  is  sometimes  met  with  has  had  a  prize  awarded  him  5  times  by  the 
to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent.     In  21  different  French  academy  of  sciences,  and  he  has  twice 
analyses  of  brown  coal  by  different  chemists,  received  a  part  of  the  queen's  grant  for  the  eo- 
the  proportion  of  carbon  is  found  to  vary  from  couragement  of  science  from  £he  royal  stkci^ftj 
50  to  70  per  cent.    In  tho  15th  volume  of  the  2d  of  London.    He  has  visited  the  United  States 
series  of  the  *^  American  Journal  of  Science,^'  several  times,  and  has  delivered  short 
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of  leotores  before  Tarions  Bcientifio  bodies,  illas-  ter,  not  in  the  cerebram  or  fnednlla  obloimta. 

trating  his  novel  doctrines  by  the  most  skilM  On  the  other  hand,  the  anterior  or  motor  fibres 

and  delicate  Tiviseotions.    His  researches  cover  pass  on  directly  to  the  brain,  effecting  their  de- 

a  large  extent  of  groand,  and  rekito  to  a  Tarietj  cassation  in  the  medoUa  oblongata ;  the  gray 

of  important  and  interesting  qnestions.     His  matter  receives  the  impresnona,  conducts  them 

experiments  on  the  blood  gnve  glrest  support  to  to  the  brain,  or  reflects  them  upon  the  motor 

the  new  doctrine  Hiat  the  fibrins  of  that  flnid  is  nerves,  bat  is  itself  insensible  to  ordinary  stim- 

an  exorementitioos  prodnoi^  and  not  snbscarvi-  nil.    These  views  enable  as  to  nnderstand  some 

ent  to  nutrition.    All  the  life-giving  effects  of  rare  and  carious  facts  in  patholocy  which  oth- 

the  natural  blood  he  has  produced  by  the  trans-  erwise  would  remain  inexplicable.    Other  re- 

fhaion  of  defibrinated  blood.    By  the  injection  searches  of  Brown-S^quard  relate  to  the  mus- 

oi  oxygenated  and  defibrinated  blood  the  irri-  dcs,  to  the  sympathetio  system  of  nerves,  to 

tability  of  themnsdes  was  restored  some  time  the  effect  of  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the 

after  the  ocourrence  of  post-mortem  rigidity,  supra-renal  capsules  in  animals,  &c.    In  May, 

and  the  blood  retomed  by  the  veins  venous  in  1858^  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  delivered  a  course  of 

color  and  containing  fibrine.    Defibrinated  and  lectures  before  the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  at 

oxygenated,  it  was  again  injected  by  the  artery,  London,  which  attracted  much  attention. 

and  thus  the  same  bfood  was  used  for  hours  in  BROWN  SPAR,  a  name  given  to  dolomite, 

maintaining  the  irritability  of  the   muscles,  the  magnedan  carbonate  of  lime,  when  this  is 

Arterial  blood,  according  to  Brown-S^uard,  is  of  a  brown,  or  reddish-brown  color,  from  a 

subservient  to  nutrition,  and  maintains  the  irri-  small  percentage  of  oxide  ci  iron,  or  oxide  of 

tabiH^  of  the  muscles ;  venous  blood  is  neces-  manganese.    Crystals  of  spathic  iron  are  some* 

eary  to  produce  muscular  contraction. — ^By  his  times  called  by  the  same  name. 

experiments  on  animal  heat  the  temperature  in  BROWN   UNIVERSITY,  formerly  Rhods 

mankind  is  placed  at  108^  F.,  several  degrees  Islakd  Oollxos,  a  seat  of  learning  in  Provi- 

higher  than  by  previous  observers.    When  an-  denoe,  R.  L,  founded  by  the  Baptists,  about 

inuds  are  asphyxiated  thw  temperature  at  the  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     In  1707, 

time  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  duration  of  the  Philadelphia  association,  composed  mostiy 

life ;  thus^  of  4  rabbits  experimented  on,  the  of  Baptist  churches  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 

temperature  at  the  time  they  were  asphyxiated  Jersey,  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 

was  respectively  103°,  96%  86^  77^  F.,  and  the  ing  the  welfare  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in 

duration  of  life  was  respectively  6,  9^,  10,  and  America.    At  an  early  period,  these  churches 

14  minutes.    Previous  ol»ervers  had  noted  that  thus  associated  projected  plans  for  the  edaca- 

certain  x>oisons  cause  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  tion  of  a  saitable  ministry,  the  restrictions  of 

animal  temperatare;  according  to  Brown-S^  denominational  government  rendering  it  hu- 

qoard^  when  the  animal  heat  u  maintained  by  miliatinff  and  even  difiicult  for  their  young 

artificial  means,  the  toxic  action  is  much  dimin-  men  to  be  educated  in  the  institutions  of  leam- 

ished.    Thus,  if  2  animals  are  subjected  to  ing  then  in  existence.   In  1762  this  association, 

equal  doses  of  the  same  poison,  and  one  is  at  the  special  instigation  of  the  Rev.  Morgan 

placed  in  a  temperature  of  60^  F.  aud  the  other  Edwards,  a  distinguished  Welsh  clergyman  of 

of  88^F.,  the  first  will  probablv  die  with  great  Philadelphia,  formed,  says  Backus,  the  design 

loss  of  animal  heat,  the  last  wiU  recover. — Some  of  establishing  in  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island, 

of  the  most  difflculti  as  well  as  most  interesting,  **  under  the  chief  direction  of  the  Baptists,  a 

researches  of  Dr.  Brown-S^^uard  relate  to  the  college  in  which  education  might  be  promoted, 

physiology  of  the  spinal  cord.    The  great  dis-  and  superior  learning  obtained,  free  from  any 

cover^  of  Sir  Ohivles  Bell  of  the  respective  sectarian  religions  tests.'^    The  leader  selected 

sensitive  and  motor  Amotions  of  tiie  anterior  for  this  important  work  was  the  Rev.  James 

and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord,  directed  Manning,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  then  re- 

the  general  attention  of  physiologists  to  that  oentiy  a  graduate  at  Princeton.    In  July,  1763, 

anbject.     After  numerous,  and  oftentimes  ap-  he  accordingly  visited  Newport,  then  at  the 

parentiy  contradictory,  experiments^  tiie  con-  height  of  its  commercial  prosperity,  and  propos- 

closion  was  generaUy  acquiesced  in  that  the  edUie  subject  ofhis  mission  to  several  genUemen 

posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are  senntive,  and  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  among  whom  were 

convey  sensations  to  the  bndn ;  that  the  anterior  the  Hon.  Samuel  Ward,  governor  of  the  colony, 

are  motor,  and  convey  the  influence  ofthe  will  to  the  Hon.  Josias  Lyndon,  who  was  afterward 

the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  that  the  gray  mat-  governor,  OoL  John  Gardiner,  deputy  governor, 

ter  of  the  cord  serves  merely  to  reflect  impres-  and  twelve  others  of  the   same   persuamon. 

aions  from  the  sensitive  to  the  motor  nerve  They  readily  concurred  with  the  proposal,  and 

roots.    As  the  result  of  numerous  ingenious,  at  once  entered  upon  the  means  necesaary  for 

experiments,  Brown-S^uard  oondudee  wat  the  tiie  accomplishment  of  the  object.    After  vari- 

sensitive  fibres  do  not  communicate  directiy  ous  struggles  and  difficulties,  a  charter,  reflect- 

with  the  brain,  but  convey  impressions  to  the  ing  the  liberal  sentimentB  of  the  people  in 

gray  matter  of  the  cord,  by  which  they  are  matters  of  religion,   was  obtuned  firom  the 

transmitted  onward  to  the  brain,  and  that  their  legislature  in  February,  1764,  ^  for  a  college  or 

decussation  or  crossing  takes  place  in  the  cord  university  in  the  English  colony  of  Rhode 

itself^  at  or  below  the  point  at  which  they  en-  Island  and   Providence  Plantation^  in  New 
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England,  in  America."    One  of  the  provisions  with  a  biographical  introdaction  by  Profeso: 

of  this  charter  is  as  follows ;   "  And  further-  Romeo  Elton,  D.  D^  were  pnblished  in  Key 

more,  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  that  York,  1844,  and  in  London,  1852.  The  Rev.  M 

into  this  liberal  and  catholic  institution  shall  Messer  succeeded  Dr.  Mazcy,  and  occupied  the 

never  be  admitted  any  religious  tests;  but,  on  presidency  24  years,  nntill826,  when  be  retired 

the  contrary,  all  the  members  hereof  shall  for-  from  oflSoe.     He  sorvived  his  retirement  10 

ever  enjoy  full,  free,  absolute,  and  uninterrupted  years,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  67.   It  t^ 

liberty  of  conscience ;  and  that  the  public  teach-  soon  after  the  conunenoement  of  bis  admioii- 

ing  shall,  in  general,  respect  the  sciences,  and  tration,  in  Sept  1804^  that  the  college  receiTed 

that  the  sectarian  differences  of  opinions  shall  thenameofBrowirimiverBity,inlioDorofXidH 

not  make  any  part  of  the  public  and  classical  olas  Brown,  its  most  distingaished  benefactor. 

instruction.^'    The  government  of  the  college  Mr.  Messer  was  succeeded  in  the  pre^dency  bj 

is  vested  in  a  board  of  fellows,  consisting  of  12  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  in  1827. 

members,  of  whom  8,  including  the  president.  His  administration  has  been  distinguished  bj 

must  be  Baptists ;  and  a  board  of  trustees,  con-  many  important  refotms  in  the  govemmeot  of 

slsting  of  86  members,  of  whom  22  must  be  the  college,  and  in  the  distribution  of  its  stadia 

Baptists,  5  Friends  or  Quakers,  4  Congrega-  He  resigned  his  office  in  1855,  having  been  tbe 

tionalists,  and  5  Episcopalians;  this  proportion  executive  head  of  the  university  28  years,  doriog 

representing  the  different  denominations  then  which  period  he  administered  its  a^rs  with  (xo* 

existing  in  the  state.    The  instruction  and  im-  summate  ability,  and  by  his  personal  diAracUr, 

mediate  government  of  the  college  rest  in  the  and  the  genius  and  spirit  of  his  wntiDgB,  greatlr 

president  and  board  of  fellows.    In  the  autumn  extended  its  reputation  and  influence.  Dr.  Way* 

of  the  year  in  which  the  college  was  established,  land  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Bamas  Seas, 

its  instructions  were  commenced  at  Warren,  un-  D.  D.,  who  was  nnanimously  elected  pre:>ideQt 

der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Manning,  who  was  for-  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation,  held 

mally  elected  its  president  in  Sept.  1705.    With  Aug.  21,  1855. — ^The  nniveraity  at  present  las 

him  was  associated  soon  after,  as  tutor,  Mr.  4  college  buildings  or  halls,  and  a  m^n^ioQ- 

David  Howell,  also  a  graduate  from  Princeton,  house  for  the  president,  as  follows:  oniveriity 

A  local  contest  for  the  seat  of  the  college  was  hall,  built  in  1770-71,  of  brick,  4  stories  bi^l, 

finally  terminated  in  favor  of  Providence,  and  150  feet  long  and  46  wide,  with  a  proje^iion 

accordingly  in  May,  1770,  the  president  with  in  the  centre  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  10 

his    undergraduates    removed    thither.      The  by  32,  containing  68   rooms  for  office^  aod 

work  of  instruction  went  on  with  regularity  students;  Hope  college,  built  in  182l-£.  uf 

till  the  revolution,  1777  1782,  during  which  brick,  4  stories  high,   120  feet  long  ani  ^ 

period  the  college  was  occupied  by  the  state  wide,   containing  S^    rooms  for   omceri.  -d. 

militia,  and  also  by  the  trooi)S  of  Rochambeau.  students,  including    2    halls   for  the  pbi.cr- 

In  1780  the  president  was  elected  to  congress,  menian  and   united  brothers  societiijs;  Miar 

where  he  gave  his  influence  for  the  establish-  ning  hall,  built  in  1834-'35,  of  stone  coTtred 

ment  of  the  constitution,  still  retaining  his  col-  wirti  cement,  90  feet  in  length,  including  the 

lege  office.     His  death  occurred  in  1701,  in  the  portico,  by  42  in  width,  2  stories  high,  coa- 

53d  year  of  his  age.     Dr.  Manning  may  in  one  taining  upon  the  first  floor  the  library  room, 

sense  bo  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  college,  and    upon    the    second,   the   chapel;  Rht^3<? 

for  altliough  the  plan  of  it  originally  emanated  Island  hull,  buUt  in  1889-'40,  of  stone  covtwi 

from  the  riiiladolphia  association,  as  stated  in  with  cement,  70  feet,  long  by  42  wide,  wi:h  i 

the  commencement  of  this  account,  it  was  nev-  projection  on  the  west  side  of  13  by  26, 2 

ertheless  owing  to  his  personal  influence  and  stories  high,  containing  on  the  first  floor  2 

exertions  that  it  was  happily  matured,  and,  lecture-rooms  for  the  professors  of  chemi>ti7 

from  a  state  of  infancy  and  trial,  nurtured  and  and  of  natural  philosophy^  on  the  second  fiitf 

developed,  until  it  reached,  before  the  termina-  an  ample  hall  for  the  cabinet  of  mineralogy 

tion  of  his  labors,  a  position  of  comparative  and  geology,  portraits,  &c.,  and  in  the  b»r 

afilucnco  and  resi)ectability.     "  Ho  had,"  says  ment  a  chemical  laboratory,  suitable  for  con- 

his  biographer.  Professor  Goddard,  "  the  ad-  ducting  chemical  analyses,  and  the  variow  pr^ 

vantages  of  a  most  attractive  and  impressive  cesses  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  «rts.  to 

exterior.     His  voice  possessed  extraordinary  enclosures  are  graded  and  adorned  vitli  sutcT 

compass  and  harmony,  while  his  manners  were  elms,  comprising,  with  its  a^oining  g^^*^ 

the  expression  of  that  dignity  and  grace  for  upward  of  14  acres  of  land,  situated  on  bip 

which  he  was  so  remarkable."   In  1792  ho  was  land  in  tiie  eastern  section  of  the  city.  13 

succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  the  Rev.  Jona-  invested   funds,  including   the  library  i^^ 

than  Maxcy,  who,  tho  year  before,  upon  the  amount  to  $200,000.    The  college  Iibr*i^  c^«- 

death  of  .Manning,  had  been  chosen  professor  tains  28,500  careftdly  selected  bound  sm^ 

of  divinity.    Mr.  Maxcy,  in  1802,  succeeded  beside  about  10,000  unbound  pamphlets,    iw 

Dr.  Edwards  in  the  presidency  of  Union  college,  society  libraries  present  in  addition  an  ^?^ 

Kew  York.     In  1804  ho  accepted  an  appoint-  gate  of  6,000  volumes.    The  last  trienniilw^ 

ment  to  the  presidency  of  the  South  Carolina  logue,  published  in  1856,  ^ves  the  entire  duib- 

collego,  over  which  institution  ho  presided  un-  ber  of  graduates  as  1,909,  of  whom  1?21*  *J 

til  his  death  in  1820.    His  collegiate  addresses,  now  living.    Of  this  number  of  gradostes  S'^w 
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hare  been  ordidned  as  ministergy  of  whom  884  Berkshire,  Sept  24^  1612,  died  at  Cork,  Jan.  28, 
are  now  living.    The  present  number  of  nnder-  1846.    Her  1st  Tolnme,  **  Mont  Blanc  and  other 
graduates  is  226.    The  officers  of  instmction  Poems."  was  published  before  she  was  15.    Her 
are  the  president,  8  professors,  and  an  assistant  2d  yolame,  **  Ada,"  appeared  in  1628.    ^'  Re- 
professor,  beside  the  librarian,  whose  duties  pentance  and  other  Poems"  (chiefly  of  a  relig- 
are  confined    to   his   particular  department,  ions  character)  followed  in  1829.     The  "  Cor- 
There  are  2  vaoations,  one  commencing  about  onal"  and  *^*  Birthday  Gift "  were  published  in 
the  last  week  in  January,  of  8  weeks ;  and  a»  1883  and  1834.    '^Ignatia,"  her  longest  and 
other,  commencing  about  the  2d  week  in  July,  most  finished  work,  was  published  in  1838. 
of  8  weeks.     Beside  these,  there  are  2  recesses  She  also  became  a  contributor  to  the  ^*  Dublin 
of  1  week  each.    The  annual  commencement  University  Magazine,"  for  which  she  wrote  a 
exercises  occur  on  the  1st  Wednesday  in  Sept.,  series  of  prose  tales  entitled  "  Recollections  of  a 
during  which  week  candidates  for  a^niasiou  to  Portnut  rainter,"  and  a  number  of  poems,  of- 
the  ooUejKe  are  examined.  terward  collected  as  "  Sketches  from  the  An- 

BRO  W  NE,  Edwabd,  Bon   of  Sir   Thomas  tique,"  and  published  in  1844.  About  the  same 

Browne,  and  phyMcian  to  Gliarles  H.,  was  bom  time  a  volume  of  ^  Sacred  Poems "  appeared, 

at  Norwich  in  1644.    He  was  acquainted  with  In  1842  she  was  married,  at  Aghada,  near  Cork, 

Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  familiar  with  to  Mr.  James  Gray,  a  nephew  of  the  Ettrick 

several  modem  languages.    In  1705  he  was  Shepherd. 

chosen  resident  of  Uie  royal  college  o^physi-  BI{OWNE,Majqmiuan  XJltbsxs,  an  Austrian 

cianSb    He  published  several  volumes  upon  sub-  general,  of  the  same  Irish  family  as  the  Russian 

jects  connected  with  his  travels,  and  also  assist-  general,  George  Browne,  born  in  Basel,  Oct. 

ed  in  a  translation  of  Plutarch's  ^  Lives."  23, 1705,  died  in  Prague,  June  26, 1757.    His 

BROWNE,  GxoROx,  count,  a  Russian  oen-  father,  loyal  to  the  cause  of  James  U.,  having 

oral,  bom  in  Ireland,  June  16,  1698,  died  at  left  Great  Britain,  took  service  in  the  Austrian 

Biga^  Sept.  18,  1792.    He  gained  much  dis-  army,  and  attained  the  rank  of  count;  the  son 

tinction  in  the  Russian  service,  in  which  he  was  entered  upon  a  military  career  in  Austria  under 

actively  engaged  fh>m  1730  to  1762.    He  was  favorable  auspices.    Toward  the  close  of  1740 

successively  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  and  the  he  was  selected  to  oppose  Frederic  the  Great^s 

Prussians,  and  afterward  appointed  by  Peter  UI.  invasion  of  Silesia,  after  having  by  his  ability  in 

to  command  the  army  against  Denmark,  with  previous  campaigns  against  the  French,  Sardin- 

the  rank  of  field-marshal.    Browne,  however,  lans,  and  Turks,  obtained  a  high  rank  in  the 

declined  taking  a  nart  in  this  war,  which  he  army  and  a  position  as  member  of  the  board  of 

doemed  ufijust,  ana  the  czar  at  first  deprived  war.    Having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 

him  of  his  new  dignities  and  ordered  him  to  operations  against  the  Prussians,  French,  and 

leave  the  countrv.  but  soon  recidled  him  to  re-  Italians,  and  especifdly  in  the  victory  over  the 

instate  him  in  Lis  position,  and  to  make  him  united  French  and  Italian  armies  at  Piacenza, 

governor  of  Livonia,  which  office  he  held  for  he  was  appointed,  in  1749,  governor  of  Tran- 

nearlv  80  years.    The  title  of  count  was  con-  sylvania;  in  1751,  commander-in-chief  of  Bo- 

ferrod  on  him  in  1779  by  the  emperor  Joseph  hemia,  and  field-marshal  in  1754.     He  died 

IL  f^om  a  wound  received  on  the  battle-field  of 

BROWNE,  IsAAO  Hawkins,  an  English  poet,  Prague.    His  military  skill  was  not  only  appre- 

bom  at  Burton-on-Trent  in  1705,  died  in  1760.  elated  by  the  Austrians,  but  by  no  one  more 

Among  a  collection  of  poems  which  he  publish-  sincerely  than  by  his  formidable  opponent,  the 

ed,  a  short  one  called  the  ^^  Pipe  of  Tobacco"  great  Frederic. 

obtained  great  popularity.    He  entered  parlia-  BROWNE,  Sdcost,  an  English  theologian, 

ment  for  a  Sliropshire  borough  in  1744,  out  he  bom  in  1680,  at  Shepton-Maflet  in  Somerset- 

-was  too  Umid  to  speak  in  the  house.    His  rep-  shire,  died  in  1732.    He  was  pastor  of  disseut- 

ntation  mainly  rests  on  his  Latin  poefti,  I>e  ing  congregations  successively  in  Portsmouth 

Animi  Imfn^rtalitate^  modelled  on  the  style  of  and  London,  and  was  both  admired  for  his  elo- 

Lucretius  and  VirgiL    It  appeared  in  1754.  <}uence  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  purity  of 

BROWNE,  John  Roes,  an  American  travel-  life.    In  1728,  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife 

ler  and  humorist,  commenced  his  career  in  his  and  only  son,  he  was  so  violently  affected  that 

18th  year  by  the  descent  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis-  he  fell  into  a  remarkable  psvchological  illusion. 

Bissippi,  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans.    In  He  conceived  that  the  Almighty  had  taken 

1846,  after  rambling  over  the  United  States  away  from  him  his  rational  som,  and  thus  that 

and  a  great  part  of  the  world,  he  published  he  was  bereft  of  the  prerogatives,  and  sunk  be* 

**  Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Cruise,  with  Notes  of  neath  the  level  of  humanity.    He  resigned  his 

a  Sojourn  on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar."    He  has  pastoral  office,  withdrew  to  his  native  town, 

been  in  California  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  and  refused  all  society.    Yet  it  was  during  this 

made  all  his  readers  merry  with  the  account  of  retirement  that  he  pubUshed  his  principal  works, 

bis  humorous  adventures,  as  presented  in  his  which  were  directed  against  the  opinions  of 

^^  Yusef,  or  the  Journey  of  the  Fra^  a  Cm-  Woolston  and  Tindal,  and  which  display  leam- 

aade  in  the  East**  ing  and  a  vigoroos  understanding. 

BROWNE,  Mabt  Ann  (Mrs.  Jambb  Gsat),  BROWNE,  Sn  Thomas,  an  English  physician 

an  English  poetess,  born  at  kaidenhead  Thicket,  and  author,  born  in  London  in  1605,  died  Oct 
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19, 1682.  After  stndyiDg  at  Oxford  he  took  his  the  president,  having  removed  to  Sehenectadf, 

degreo  at  Leyden,  returned  to  England,  and,  in  N.  ¥.,  and  taken  the  headflhip  of  Union  ooUege, 

1636,  established  himself  at  Norwich,  where  he  Mr.  Brownell,  through  strong  persoud  regard, 

practised  his  profession.    His  first  work,  entitled  accompanied  him,  and  entering  the  koior  cks 

Beligio  Medud,  appeared  in  1642.    It  was  a  sort  there,  was  graduated  with  the  hiffheBt  honors 

of  confession  of  uuth,  remarkable  for  its  qnaint  in  1804.  The  next  year  he  aooepted  the  post  of 

and  original  fancj,  and  it  was  soon  translated  tator  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  his  ahns  mater; 

into  Latin  and  several  continental  languages,  in  1807  he  was  appointed  to  the  duurof  beDes- 

and  gave  him  a  wide  reputation  as  a  literary  lettres  and  moral  philosophy ;  and  in  1809 

roan.    This  was  followed,  in  1646,  by  his  Fseu-  was  chosen  the  first  professor  of  chemistrj  ud 

dodoxia  Bpidemica,  or  "Inquiry  into  Vulgar  mineralogy.    The  foDowing year, bj penmaaoD 

Errors,^'  the  learning  displayed  m  which  was  of  the  trustees,  was  spent  in  traveliiDg  throng 

such  that  it  has  been  called  a  cyclopeedia  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireumd,  a  good  part  of  it  on 

contemporary  knowledge.     In  1658  appeared  foot,  and  in  gathering  niaterials  and  i^i»nitas lor 

his  Hydriotaphia^  "  Urn-burial,  or  Discourse  on  carrying   forward  vigoroudy  the  departmait 

Sepulchral  Urns,^'  a  peculiarly  eloquent  and  under  his  charge.    Early  in  August,  1811,  Fio- 

sombre  dissertation  on  the  funereal  monuments  fessor  BrowneO  was  married  to  Qiarlotte  Did* 

of  antiquity.     His  style  abounds  in  rare  and  inson  of  Lansingburg,  N.  T. ;  and  haying  been 

felicitous  expressions,  but  in  his  eagerness  for  baptized  in  1818,  confirmed  and  admitted  to 

brevity  and  force  he  often  becomes  obscure,  communion,  he  began  to  torn  his  atteodoo 

and    no   other  writer  has   so  freely  formed  seriously  to  preparation  for  the  mimstij.  He 

Euglish  words  from  the  Latin.  ha^  for  many  years  been  disaatiBfied  with  the 

BROWNE,  "William,  an  English  poet,  born  reli^ous  system  xmder  which  he  had  been  bon 

in  1590,  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  died  in  and  brought  up,  viz.,  that  of  Galvinistio  CoDgre- 

1645.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  af-  gationalism ;  and  feeling  persuaded,  after  mtKii 

tor  ward  tutor  successively  to  the  earls  of  Caer-  study,  that  he  ought  to  receive  his  oominisara  at 

narvon  and  of  Pembroke.    His  principal  poet-  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  he  devoted  his  leisce 

ical  works  are  entitled  "  Britannia's  Pastorals"  hours  to  the  study  of  theology,  was  ordained  by 

and  the  "  Shepherd's   Pipe."     They  contain  Bishop  Hobart,  in  Trinity  cnnrch,  K.  Y^  April 

somo  fine  descriptive  passages,  and  were  ad-  11, 1816,  and  in  connection  with  huprofeBBOttl 

mired  by  Selden  and  Ben  Jonson.  duties  gave  himself  to  the  work  of  annaaKury 

BROWNE,  Sib  William,  M.  D.,  born  1693,  in  Schenectady  and  its  vicinity.  In  thesoniptf 

died  17T4.     Ho  wrote  several  essays  on  optics  of  1818  ho  received  and  accepted  an  inntedoo 

and  subjects  connected  with  natural  philosophy,  to  become  an  assistant  minister  in  Trinity  dnrcb, 

and  bequeathed  a  sura  of  money  to  the  univer-  New  York.  The  diocese  of  Oonnecticnt,  ▼bi4 

sity  of  Cambridge,  the  interest  of  which  was  since  the  death  of  Bishop  Jarvis  in  1818^  W 

appropriated  to  payment  for  8  gold  medals  to  been  under  the  provisionial  charge  of  Bishop 

be  given  for  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  odes  Hobart  of  New  York,  having  made  choice  of 

and  epigrams  written  by  undergraduates.  Dr.  Brownell  to  fill  the  existing  vacancr,  he 

BROWNE,   William  Geobob,   an    English  was  consecrated  in  Trinity  church,  NewHa^^i 

traveller,  born  in  London  in  1768,  died  in  1818.  Oct.  27,  1819,  and  removed  at  once  to  his  new 

In  several  expeditions  he  travelled   through  field  of  labor.    During  his  long  wwoopate  of 

Egypt  and  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  nearly  40   yearsw  Bishop  Brownell  has  beej 

and  through  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia.    In  1812  actively  and  efficiently  engaged  in  the  dntiea  cf 

he  proposed  a  more  extensive  journey  through  his  station ;  and  has  maintamed  a  high  chai«> 

central  Asia.    He  had  already,  in  1818,  arrived  ter  for  soundness  in  the  faith,  exoellenoo  of 

at  Tabreez,  on  his  way  to  Tartary,  when  his  judgment,  consistency  of  deportment,  and  efl^ 

party  was  attacked  by  banditti  and  himself  nestnessof  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion  ind 

murdered.  An  account  ofhis  earlier  travels  was  learnhig.    "Washington  (now  Trinity)  ooll«ge, 

published  in  London  in  1799.  at  Hartford,  Oonn.,  took  its  rise  under  Wa  a®- 

BROWNELL,  Thomas  Onimon,  D.D.,LL.D.,  pices  in  1824;  he  became  its  first  preside^ 

an  American    clergyman,  bishop  of   Connoc-  resigning  in  1831 ;  and  the  success  of  the  cd- 

ticut,  and  presiding  bishop  in  the  Protestant  lege,  as  an  institution  under  the  control  of  {M 

Episcopal    church,   born   at  Westport,  Mass.,  Episcopal  church,  has  been  of  a  very  g«^?JJ8 

Oct.   19,   1770;    son   of   the    Hon.    Sylvester  description.  Bishop  Bro  wnell  is  author  of  ^'Tb* 

Brownell,  and  on  the  mother's  side  descended  Family  Prayer  Book,"  a  large  octaTO,  ▼mca 

from  £Jol.  Benjamin  Church,  famous  in  early  contains  a  carefully  compiled  commentaiy,  ti^ 

colonial  history,  is  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  11  torical,  explanatory,  doctrinal,  and  practical,*^ 

cliildron.    His  early  education  was  that  which  the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  church.    T^  *^ 

was  then  accessible  to  a  farmer's  son ;  but  de-  volume  was  published  in  1828,  and  has  wen 

sirons  of  advancing  in  knowledge,  he  became  a  received  with  much  favor  among  Epispopal**"^ 

student  in  Bristol  academy  at  Taunton,  and  pur-  having  gone  through  numerous  editions.   «J 

snod  tlie  studies  necessary  for  entrance  upon  a  1889-'40,  Bishop  Brownell  prepared  5  Unw.^*; 

collegiate  career.    In  September,  1800,  he  en-  umes  entitled  **  Religion  of  the  Heart  and  Life, 

tercd  the  college  in  Providence,  R.  L,  now  being  a  compilation  from  the  bestvriten^ 

Brown  university.   Two  years  later.  Dr.  Maxcy,  experimental  and  praotacal  piety,  with  introdiifr 
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tioDs,  &e»    He  ifl  also  author  of  soveral  impoiv  or  17,  must  be  pronomioed  a  remarkable  pcr- 
tant  charges  to  his  clergy,  and  various  sermons  on  formance.    In  1883  she  again  appeared  before 
special  occasions;  ana  has  oontribnted  in  other  the  public,  in  a  yolume  called  *^ Prometheus 
ways  to  the  current  literature  of  the  day. — ^In  Bound,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems."    Her  ver- 
conneotion  with  this  brief  outline  of  Bishop  sion  of  the  ^Prometheus  Bound '^  cannot  be 
Brownell's  life  and  career,  it  may  here  be  stated  pronounced  a  successful  literary  enterprise,  and 
that  the  renerable  prelate,  beside  his  official  of  this  she  herself  in  due  time  became  conscious, 
relation  to  his  diooese,  occupies  the  post  of  pre-  She  pronounced  it  an  *^  early  failure,"  and  re- 
siding bishop  in  the  Protestant  Episoopal  churdi  placed  it  by  a  new  translation,  which  is  certain* 
in  the  United  States.    According  to  the  princi-  |y  a  marked  improyement  upon  its  predecessor, 
pies  of  the  Episoopal  church  (which  now  numbers  Some  of  the  smaller  poems  in  this  volume  show 
nearly  40  Mshops),  the  various  diocesans  are  the  rapid  growth  of  her  mind  since  her  first 
officially  on  an  entire  equality:  but  from  the  publication,  and  are  marked  by  some  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  one  of  their  number  is  characteristics  of  her  most  mature  productions, 
dea&gnated  to  hold  the  position  of  presiding  In  1S88  she  published  a  volume  entitled  **  The 
bishop.  Bishop  Seabnry  of  Oonnecticut  presided  Seraphim,  and  other  Poems,"  of  which  the 
in  the  first  general  convention,  in  1789 ;  and  principal  is  a  lyrical  drama,  embodying  the 
Bishop  Provost  of  New  York,  in  that  of  1792.  thoughts  and  emotions  which  may  be  supposed 
The  apostolio  William  White  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  awakened  in  angelio  natures  by  the  spec- 
thefiriendandintimateofWashingtonf  presided  tade  of  the  crucifixion:  a  theme  to  tax  the 
in  subsei^uent  conventions  until  his  aeath  in  highest  powers,  and  from  which  the  highest 
1886.    Bishop  Griswold  of  Kassachusetts.  and  powers  would  do  well  to  recoiL    This  produc- 
Bishop  Ohase  of  Illinois,  also  discharged  the  tion,  as  well  as  her  ^*  Drama  of  Exile,"  a  subse- 
duties  of  this  position.    On  the  death  of  the  ouent  worlc,  in  which  the  Uieme  is  drawn  from 
latter^  in  1858,  Bishop  Brownell  became  presid-  tiie  fiall  of  man,  is  a  very  bold  but  not  very 
ing  bishop,  which  post  he  still  occupies  (1858).  aucoeasful  effort  to  soar  into  heights  of  specu* 
The  duties  of  this  station  are  not  defined  wim  lation  and  invention,  in  which  no  wings  less 
precision,  but  consist  principally  in  presiding  in  strong  than  Dante's  or  Milton's  can  bear  the 
general  oonventioos,  calling  q>ecial  meetingB  of  poet.    The  criticism  which  pronounced  them 
the  oonvention,  and  giving  attention  to  the  need-  failures  would  still  adknowledge  them  to  be  the 
All  steps  in  regard  to  the  consecration,  j^signa-  failures  of  a  remarkable  mind,  conscious  of 
tion,  and  trial  of  bishops.  The  presiding  bishop  power,  but  not  of  the  limitations  of  that  power, 
may  not  improperly  be  termed  a  primui  inter  and  boldly  grappling  wiUi  subjects  which  a 
jMiret,andhei8notcharged  with  any  archiepis-  ripened  self-knowlet^e  would  not  have  ven- 
copal  or  metropolitan  power.    The  Episcopal  tured  upon.    In  some  of  the  smaller  poems  con- 
chiuch  in  the  United  States  appears  to  have  stu«  tained  in  this  last-mentioned*  volume,  such  as 
diooaly  kid  aside  that  feature  in  the  arrange-  '^Isobel's   Child,"    **My   Doves,"  and  "The 
ments  of  the  church  of  England,  by  which  one  Sleep,"  we  have  glimpses  and  intimations  of  all 
bishop  is  placed  under  the  juriisdiotion  of  an-  that   her  full-orbed   genius  was  destined  to 
other.    Each  d  her  bishops  is  oonsecrated  for  a  accomplish.   About  the  time  of  the  publication 
particular  diocese,  where  he  is  always  to  remiun,  of  this  volume  a  new  experience  was  infused 
and  no  precedency  is  given  to  an;|^  one  of  the  into  her  life,  destined  to  act  alike  upon  the  de- 
bi^ops,  exoept  that  the  post  of  presiding  bishop  velopment  of  her  moral  nature  and  of  her  ge- 
ls held  by  that  one  who  is  senior  to  his  breth*  nius.    Her  health,  which  had  alwaya  been  deli- 
ren  in  the  time  of  his  consecration.  oate,  was  seriously  impaired  by  the  rupture  of  a 

BBOWNIE,  in  Scottish  superstition,  a  well*  blood-vessel,  and  for  a  long  time  she  was  trem- 

disposed  sprite,  corresponding  to  the  Bobin  bling  on  the  narrow  verge  between  life  and 

GoodfeHow  of  England,  who  was  wont  during  death.    She  was  taken  to  Devonshire  for  the 

tiie  night  to  do  churning,  threshing,  &c.,  by  way  soothing  and  restoring  influences  of  its  mild 

of  helping  the  dairy-maid  and  faraer's  boy.  oHmate,  and  while  there  her  nervous  system  re- 

BBO  WIPING,  EuzABRH  BAaBSTT,  an  Eng-  oeived  a  fearful  shock,  and  her  heart  a  deep  and 

lish  poetess^  and  wife  of  Bobert  Browning,  waa  lasting  wound,  by  the  death  by  drowning  of  a 

bom  in  London  in  1809,  and  educated  with  beloved  brother.    Bemoved  by  alow  stages  to 

great  care  in  a  masouline  range  of  atudies,  and  her  home  in  London,  her  life  for  many  years 

with  a  masculine  strictness  of  intellectual  dia-  was  that  of  a  confirmed  and  seeming  hopeless 

cipline.  She  bepm  to  write  at  a  very  early  age  invalid.    She  did  not  leave  her  room,  and  saw 

for  periodical  pubUcations.    In  1826  there  vp»  only  the  members  of  her  own  fiumly,  and  occa- 

peared  from  her  pen  a  volume  entitied  '^An  rionally  afew  intimate  friends.    The  long  and 

SSssa;^  on  Mind,  witn  other  Poems."  No  portion  dreary  hours  of  Ulness  were  aoothed  by  compo- 

of  this  volume  is  included  in  the  collected  poema  aition  and  study.    She  aought  refreshment  and 

upon  which  she  has  set  the  seal  of  her  matured  oblivion  of  pain,  not  in  those  lighter  forms  of 

Judgment,  and  her  dedsion  ii  to  be  oonmiended,  literature  wnioh  usually  soothe  the  hmguor  of  a 

though  it  is  a  Tolnme  of  much  merit  and  more  rick  couch,  but  in  those  grave  and  deep  tasks 

promise.    The  "  Essay  on  IGnd,"  a  metaphyri-  which  would    aeem  to    demand    masculine 

cal  and  reflective  poem  in  the  heroic  stanza,  powers  in  their  best  estate.    The  poets  and 

viewed  aa  the  prodnotion  of  a  young  lady  of  16  philoaophers  of  Greece  were  the  oompaniona  of 
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